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This  account  of  Thina  owes  its  completeness  to  the  varied 
contributions  and  careful  revision  of  Mr,  W,  B,  Mulock,  C.S,,  the 
Collector  of  TMna.  Much  valuable  help  has  also  been  received 
from  the  Rev,  A,  K.  Nairne,  formerly  of  the  Civil  Service ; 
Mr,  E,  J,  Ebden,  C.S. ; Mr,  W.  W,  Loch,  C.S, ; Mr,  A,  Cumine,  C.S.  j 
Mr.  F.  R,  Maclaran,  C,  E. ; and  Mr,  G,  L.  Gibson,  Deputy  Con-* 
servator  of  Forests. 

The  original  element  in  the  Hindu  history  is  from  translations  of 
tand-granta  and  other  inscriptions  kindly  prepared  by  Pandit 
Bhagv4nl&l  Indraji  -3  the  fulness  of  all  that  relates  to  the  Portuguese 
is  due  to  the  knowledge  and  courtesy  of  Dr.  Gerson  DaCunha; 
and  the  references  to  German  authorities  to  the  kindness  of  Father 
H.  Boctmco,  S.J.,  of  St.  Xaviers  College,  Bombay.  Other  contri- 
butors are  named  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

The  unusually  numerous  and  important  Places  of  Interest  form 
a separate  volume, 

JAMES  M.  CAMPBELL. 
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THANA. 


CHAPTER  I. 


DESCRIPTION'. 


Tha'na,  lying  between  18°  42f  and  20°  20?  north  latitude  and 
72°  45'  and  73°  48'  east  longitude,  has  an  area  of  about  4250  square 
miles,  a population  of  over  900,000  scale  or  212  to  the  square  mile, 
and  a realizable  land  revenue  of  £188,107  (Re.  18,81,070). 

In  the  south,  for  about  eighty  of  its  entire  length  of  105  miles, 
ThAna  varies  from  sixty-five  to  thirty -seven  miles  in  breadth,  and 
includes  the  whole  belt  of  land  between  the  Sahy&dri  hills  and  the  sea. 
North  of  this,  it  suddenly  contracts  to  a strip  of  coast  land  about 
twenty -five  miles  long,  which  gradually  narrows  from  twenty  to  five 
miles  in  breadth.  In  the  extreme  north,  for  about  thirteen  miles, 
the  district  is  separated  from  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Daman  and 
the  district  of  Surat  by  the  KAlu  and  Damanganga  rivers.  Then  the 
line,  with  Daman  to  the  east,  runs  south  for  about  twenty -eight  miles, 
when  it  turns  about  eighteen  miles  to  the  east,  and  there  meets 
the  lands  of  Dharampur  and  NAsik.  From  this,  for  about  forty- five 
miles  south-east  to  near  the  Tal  pass,  ThAna  is  separated  from  Nasik, 
at  first  by  some  isolated  peaks  the  western  end  of  the  range  to  which 
Anjaniri,  Trimbak,  and  Harsh  belong,  and  afterwards  by  no  well 
marked  boundary,  the  east  of  Mokh&da  and  the  west  of  N&sik  being 
almost  on  the  same  level.  From  the  Tal  pass,  for  about  sixty  miles 
to  the  south-east  and  then  forty  miles  to  the  south-west,  the  Sahyadri 
hills  separate  Thana  from  the  districts  of  N&eik,  Ahmednagar,  and 
Poona.  In  the  south,  Th&na  is  divided  from  Pen  in  Kolaba  by  a 
line,  that,  starting  near  the  Bor  pass,  stretches  about  eighteen  miles 
north-west  till  it  meets  the  PAtalganga  river,  and  then,  keeping  from 
two  to  four  miles  south  of  the  river,  runs  about  ten  miles  west 
to  the  sea  On  the  west,  the  sea  line,  beginning  from  the  south 
of  the  Bombay  harbour,  is  much  broken  by  the  great  gulf,  which 
over  thirty  miles  long  and  from  six  to  fifteen  deep,  surrounding 
the  islands  of  Uran,  Hog  Island,  Elephanta,  Bombay,  and  SAlsette, 
stretches  from  the  north  coast  of  AJibAg  in  Kolaba  to  Bassein. 
Beyond  Bassein,  the  coast,  broken  only  by  the  estuary  of  the 
Yait&ma,  stretches  north,  till,  from  DAMnu  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Damanganga,  it  gradually  draws  back  towards  the  north-east. 
Except  two  tracts  near  the  north  of  the  district,  a larger  about  500 
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* Thi*  chapter  i* compiled  from  materiali  supplied  by  the  Esv.  A.  K.  Nairn*, 
Uto  Bombay  Civil  Service  ; Mr.  A.  Curniue,  C.  A ; and  Mr,  G.  L.  Gibtoa,  District 
Fore*t  Officer. 
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\ and  a^^rtaller  about  thirty  square  miles  in  area,  which  together  form 
*the  ‘slate  of  Jawhar*  all  the  lands  within  these  limits  belong  to  Tb&na, 
•*  For  administrative  purposes  the  district  is  distributed  over  eleven 
sub-divisions*  with  an  average  of  about  380  square  miles*  200 
villages*  and  81*800  inhabitants.  The  details  are  : 

Thdna  Administrative  Details * 1880. 
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Aspect.  Th£na  can  be  best  described  under  the  two  divisions  of  coast  and 

Coast.  inland.  The  line  of  coast  naturally  falls  into  two  parts,  to  tbo  north 

and  to  the  south  of  the  V aitaraa.  To  the  south*  the  great  gulf  that 
runs  from  the  north  of  Koldba  to  Bassein  must*  in  quite  recent 
times*  have  stretched  far  further  inland  than  it  now  stretches. 
Idrisi's  description  of  Thdna  (1153)*  that  it  stands  on  a great 
gulf  where  vessels  anchor  and  from  which  they  set  sail*1  may 
have  been  sufficiently  exact  when  the  sea  filled  the  great  marsh 
through  which  the  Thdna  strait  now  runs*  and  spread  towards  Bhiwndi 
and  Kalydn  over  wide  tracts  now  half  dry.  As  late  as  1808*  Salsette 
included  seven  islands*  Sdlsette  proper*  Trombay*  Juhu*  VesdvRj 
Harva*  Ddrdvi*  and  Bdi  Murdha.®  Though  these  islands  can  still 
be  traced*  Ddravi,  in  the  north-west*  is  the  only  part  that  cannol 
now  be  reached  without  a boat.  So  too*  much  of  the  present  Bombay 
was  till  lately  a group  of  small  islets*  and*  up  to  the  time  of 
Bishop  Heber  (1825)*  Bassein  and  the  villages  near  it,  as  far  as 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  Yaitarna*  formed  an  isolated 
tract  known  as  the  Island  of  Bassein,  The  backwater,  that  separated 
this  strip  of  coast  from  the  mainland*  opens  southward*  east  of 


)im 


1 Elliot's  History!  I,  89, 

1 In  Reg,  L of  1808,  LXXIV,  6 and  7 jthe  seventh  island  RAi  Murdha  seem*  to  have 
been  left  out  by  mistake.  In  1825  Col.  Jervis'  map  shows  the  west  coast  of  SAlsette 
broken  into  eight  large  and  four  small  island*.  See  the  Reprint*  Bombay,  August 
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the  mil  way  bridge  over  the  Bassein  creek.  It  is  navigable  for 
craft  of  about  twenty  tons  as  far  as  the  railway  bridge  near 
Manikpur  elation,  and  was  once  connected  by  a deep  channel 
with  the  creek  on  which  Bolinj  and  Sup&ra  stand,  and  which  has 
its  month  in  the  Vaitama.  Even  from  the  south  side  the  whole 
backwater  is  still,  from  the  ancient  trade  centre,  known  as  the  Supara 
creek.  The  views  from  Tung&r  hill,  ten  to  twelve  miles  north-east  of 
Baaseio,  and  from  Uran  in  Bombay  harbour,  show  how  large  an  area  is 
still  flooded  at  spring  tides,  and  how  completely  the  whole  coast  belt 
of  rice -land  is  intersected  by  salt  water  channels.  The  appearance  of 
the  ground  leaves  little  doubt  that,  in  the  north,  islands  were  once 
formed  by  the  branch  of  the  Bassein  creek  that  went  up  to  Bhiwndi 
and  the  river  which  comes  down  from  Kalyan,  and,  in  the  south, 
that  the  strait  from  Trombay  to  TMua  was  once  a broad  belt  of  sea ; 
that  a salt  water  channel,  stretching  from  Fanvel  to  Kalyan,  cut 
off  from  the  mainland  the  Parshik  hills  to  the  east  of  the  Th&na 
creek  ; and  that  Trombay  and  Karan j a were  islands  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  water  not  by  marsh.  Many  of  these  changes  are 
due  to  the  artificial  raising  of  sunk  lands.  But  it  is  the  steady 
deposit  of  silt,  from  the  mud-charged  waters  of  the  gulf,  that  has 
made  these  reclamations  possible.  In  the  south  the  hill  islands  of 
Karan  ja,  Elephanta,  and  Trombay,  with  their  palm  and  brushwood  - 
covered  slopes,  and  their  fringes  of  bright  green  mangrove  bushes, 
relieve  the  dull  inland  stretches  of  marsh,  salt  pans,  and  bare 
rice-fields,  and  command  views  of  singular  beauty.  Further  north 
the  Thana  and  Bassein  strait,  winding  among  rugged  wooded 
hills,  is  at  all  times  picturesque,  and  in  September  and  October 
is  wonderfully  beautiful,  tho  hill  sides  covered  to  their  tops  with 
shining  green,  the  streams  bright  with  running  water,  the  hedges 
gay  with  creepers,  and  the  trees  in  rich  and  varied  leaf. 

North  of  the  Vaitama,  whose  broad  waters  open  a scene  of 
almost  perfect  loveliness,  the  shores  are  flat,  with  long  sandy  spits 
running  into  muddy  shallows,  the  rivers  are  little  more  than  streams, 
and  the  creeks  are  small  inlets  that  seldom  pass  more  than  ten  miles 
from  the  coast  Divided  by  wide  wastes  of  salt  marsh,  tracts  of 
slightly  rising  ground,  covered  by  palmyra  trees,  stretch  to  the 
foot  of  the  hills  which  rise  close  enough  and  sufficiently  high 
and  varied  in  outline,  to  mask  the  flatness  of  the  nearer  view.  All 
along  the  coast,  especially  near  Bassein,  the  villages  are  thriving 
and  populous.  In  the  outskirts  of  many  are  dreary  salt  marshes, 
with  ugly  patches  of  reclaimed  land  bounded  by  deep  salt  water 
ditches  ; and  round  all  of  them,  wide  treeless  rice  flats  broken  only 
by  low  mud  banks,  lie  bare  and  unfilled  during  most  of  the  year. 
But  closer  at  hand,  there  are  often  palm  gardens,  sugarcane  fields, 
and  betel  leaf  or  plantain  orchards,  sheltered  by  high  hedges,  and 
the  villages  themselves  are  well  shaded,  most  of  them  with  ponds 
fringed  by  large  trees,  and,  in  the  rains  and  cold  weather,  gay  with 
water  lilies. 

Inland,  the  district  is  well  watered  and  well  wooded.  Except  in 
the  north-east  where  much  of  it  rises  in  large  plateaus,  the  country 
is  a aeries  of  flat  lowlying  rice  tracts  broken  by  well  marked 
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ranges  of  hills.  From  their  widespread  tillage  and  want  of  trees, 
the  southern  sub- divisions,  in  spite  of  some  ranges  of  high  hills,  are 
barer  and  tamer  than  the  rest  of  the  district.  In  Murb&d  and  east 
Kalyan  the  hillocks  and  lower  elopes  of  the  higher  ranges  are  well 
clothed  with  teak  coppice,  and  many  dells  among  the  Malangad 
hills  have  Hoe  evergreen  groves.  Inland  from  Bombay,  in  S^lsette 
and  towards  the  Sahy&dri  hills,  much  of  the  country  from  the 
intermixture  of  wood  and  tillage  is  exceedingly  pleasing.  The 
undergrowth  is  thick  and  rich,  and,  though  of  no  great  size,  some 
of  the  commonest  trees,  the  tamarind,  the  karanj}  and  the  palmyra, 
are  of  remarkable  beauty.  Streams  are  everywhere  abundant, 
and,  till  the  end  of  the  cold  weather,  are  well  supplied  with  water. 
On  all  sides,  hills  rise  from  the  plain  bold  in  outline,  and,  except 
where  the  black  rock  is  too  steep  for  soil,  well  covered  with  trees. 
During  the  rains  the  country  near  the  foot  of  the  Sahy&dris  is 
specially  beautiful.  A foreground  of  cactus  brightened  by  gay 
sprays  of  Gloriosa  superba,  then  the  rich  green  of  the  rice  fields 
broken  by  a pool  or  a sheet  of  black  rock,  behind  the  fields  trees  or 
grassy  knolls,  and  a background  of  hills  veiled  in  heavy  rain  clouds 
or  with  glistening  peaks  of  golden  green. 

In  the  south-west  of  Vada,  in  the  north-west  of  Bhiwndi,  in  the 
central  belt  of  M^him,  and  in  parts  of  Bassein,  are  well  wooded  tracts 
of  rich  rice  land,  tilled  by  Kunbi  cultivators  who  live  in  comfortable 
well  built  houses.  With  these  exceptions,  the  country  north  oi 
S&lsette  and  east  of  the  Baroda  railway  is  almost  unbroken  forest. 
Only  here  and  there  are  patches  cleared  for  tillage,  and  hills  and 
valleys  are  alike  covered  with  thick  brushwood  and  young  forest 
Most  of  the  cleared  ground  yields  the  poorer  grains  ; only  a small 
portion  is  given  to  rice.  There  are  no  roads,  and  the  people,  chiefly 
half  settled  forest  tribes,  live  in  scattered  hamlets.  In  the  ten  miles 
in  the  extreme  north  of  the  district,  the  country  becomes  more  level 
and  the  soil  grows  deeper  and  less  rocky.  The  timber  is  finer,  ant 
there  are  considerable  numbers  of  moka  trees.  But  the  people  art 
equally  wild  and  unsettled,  and  their  tillage  and  style  of  living  art 
in  no  way  better  than  in  the  wilder  lands  to  the  south.  The  plateau; 
in  the  north-east  include  much  of  the  Jawhir  state,  the  whole  o 
the  petty  division  of  Hokh&da,  and  the  division  of  Peint  which 
though  part  of  N&aik,  belongs  geographically  to  Th&na,  Thest 
plateaus,  about  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  poor  soi 
and  gashed  by  deep  wooded  gorges  through  which  the  Sahy&dr 
streams  force  their  way  west,  form  a step  between  the  Konkai 
lowlands  and  the  upland  plains  of  the  Deccan,  Except  that  the  ai 
is  somewhat  fresher  and  less  moist,  these  plateaus  differ  little  fron 
the  rest  of  the  district. 

From  the  Tal  pass  to  the  extreme  south,  the  rugged  picturesqui 
Sahy&dri  bills,  the  chief  beauty  of  inland  Thana,  with  their  baa 
in  the  Konkan  and  their  peaks  in  the  Deccan,  form  an  ififfiftfifeP0 
natural  boundary.  North  of  the  Tal  pass,  there  is  no  well -market 
division  between  Thin  a and  N&sik,  Opposite  Mokb&da  are  the  tw 
high  hills,  of  Vatvad,  and,  about  a mile  to  the  south,  BAsgad,  th 
west  end  of  the  Anjaniri  and  Trimbak  rapge,  from  which  a epu 
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running  west  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Damanganga  and 
Yaitarnn  valleys.  North  of  Baagad  is  the  Amboli  pass  leading1  to 
Trimbak,  and,  abont  two  miles  south  are  two  more  passes,  the 
Chan  dry  achimet  and  Humb&chimet*  The  next  point  is  the  Shir 
pass  opposite  Khodala  in  Mokhada*  Then  the  line  is  broken  by  the 
Yaitarna  valley,  behind  which  rises  the  prominent  peak  of  V&lvihir, 
a high  scarped  hill  near  Igatpnri,  South  of  the  Vaitarna  and  to  the 
north  of  the  Tal  reversing  station  stands  the  fort  of  Balvantgad*  From 
this  point,  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  distriet,theSahyadris,  throwing, 
at  intervals,  narrow  rugged  spurs  far  across  the  plain,  stretch,  in  an 
irregular  line,  first  about  forty  miles  to  the  south-east  and  then  about 
sixty  miles  to  the  south-west,  a mighty  wall  from  2000  to  8000  feet 
high,  its  sheer  black  cliffs  broken  by  narrow  horizontal  belts  of  grass 
and  forest,  and  its  crest  rising  in  places  in  isolated  peaks  and  rocky 
bluffs  from  1000  to  1500  feet  above  its  general  level*  From  KAs&ra  at 
the  foot  of  the  Tal  pass,  the  large  flat- topped  hill  to  the  south-east 
is  Vagb4ch£patbAr  or  the  Tiger's  Terrace*  The  pointed  funnel- 
shaped  peak  over  its  shoulder  is  Kalsub&i,  and  the  less  pointed  hilla 
to  the  south  are  Alang  and  Kulang,  Several  passes  lead  to  these 
hills*  The  first  is  the  Pimpri  pass  a little  to  the  north  of  the 
Yagh£ch&path&r,  leading  to  the  shrine  of  Pir  Sadr-ud-din  at  Pimpri* 
South  of  this  are  the  Mandha  and  Ohondha  passes  leading  to  Kalsub&i 
Alang  and  Ionian  g*  The  curious  conical  peak,  somewhat  lower 
than  the  rest,  is  called  Bhav&ni*  Past  Bhav&ui,  the  farthest  point 
seen  from  K&sArap  where  Sh&hapur  and  Murb&d  meet,  is  the  great 
mass  of  Ajaparvat,  So  far  the  line  of  the  Sahy4dria  lies  a little  east 
of  south*  From  Ajaparvat  it  runs  more  east  to  the  great  hill  of 
Haris  hchaudragad  and  the  Mah&lshet  or  Mdlsej  pass.  From  the 
M&lsej  pass  it  runs  west  as  far  as  the  N&na  pass  which  is  close  to 
the  south  of  the  hill  fort  of  Bahirugad  and  north  of  the  hill  fort  of 
Jivdhan,  From  the  Nina  pass  the  main  line  runs  south  for  five 
miles  to  the  Amboli  pass  in  the  village  of  Palm  About  two  miles 
aonth-weet  of  this  pass,  and  about  one- third  up  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
is  a rock-cut  temple  called  Gran  pat  igarad,  with,  according  to  the  local 
story,  an  underground  passage  to  Jminar  in  Poona*  In  a deep  valley 
two  miles  south  of  this  cave  is  the  Khopoli  or  Don  pass,  inaccessible 
to  cattle,  and  near  it  is  the  TringadhAra  pass  which  men  without 
burdens  can  alone  climb*  The  Sahy&dria  now  run  a little  south  of 
west  to  three  curious  conical  hills,  Machhmdarn&th,  Gorakhndth,  and 
Nemin&th*  Gorakhn&th  or  Gorakhgad,  the  central  peak,  is  fortified 
and  has  about  fourteen  reservoirs  and  a rock-cut  cave  entered  by  a 
steep  and  ruinous  flight  of  stone  steps*  Machhindarnath  to  the 
north  is  inaccessible.1  Further  south  are  the  Avapa  pass  and 
Shitgad,  a fortified  peak  on  a high  plateau.  Close  to  it  a path 
leads  five  miles  south  to  the  great  hill  of  Bhim&shankar,  Farther 
on,  beyond  a spur  that  divides  Mnrb&d  from  Karjat,  another  pass 
called  Ransil  leads  to  Bhim&shankar.  Near  this,  on  a spur  running 
into  the  Kookan,  is  a curious  peak,  known  as  Tungi,  whose  extreme 
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1 Some  thirty-five  years  ago,  a Goodvi  trying  to  elimb  it  reached  a place  from 
which  he  could  not  got  out,  and,  after  staying  there  for  nineteen  days,  fell  dead. 
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point  may  generally  be  seen  from  the  railway  near  Chinchavli 
South  of  this  are  the  Silvia  and  Kusur  passes.  Near  Savk,  at 
deep  break  in  the  Sahyadri  line,  is  a fortified  peak  called  Kothaliga* 
visible  from  Nera!  or  Chinchavli,  South  of  this  peak,  near  th 
Karjat  railway  station,  stands  the  great  part -fortified  mass  of  Dhal 
separated  by  a saddle- back  from  the  main  line  of  the  Sahy&iric 
Between  Dhik  and  Khand41a  is  the  great  ravine  called  KAtaldara 
or  the  Cliff  Door,  close  to  which  are  the  Kondana  caves  and  the  pas 
in  the  hills  known  as  Konkan  Darv&ja  or  the  gate  of  the  Konk&L 
The  do  able -walled  hi  11 -fort  seen  from  the  railway  across  this  ravin 
is  R&jm&chi*  South  of  this  the  district  ends  near  the  great  rocl 
known  to  the  people  as  Nagphani,  or  the  Cobra's  Hood,  and  t 
Europeans  as  the  Duke's  Nose* 

Besides  the  main  range  and  the  western  spnrs  of  the  Sahy&dris 
wild  ranges  of  hills  and  striking  isolated  peaks  rise  over  the  whole 
The  long  axes  of  most  of  the  main  ranges  lie  north  an 
south,  and  seem,  as  in  the  hills  over  Bhiwndi,  to  be  the  remain 
of  basalt  dykes  whose  toughness  withstood  the  power  that  plane 
the  rest  of  the  country.  None  of  these  outlying  spurs  and  range 
rise  higher  than  the  Sahyddris.  The  loftiest  are  Takmak  (2616 
in  the  west,  Matber&n  (2500)  in  [the  south,  Tungdr  (2300)  i 
the  west,  and  Gambhirgad  (2270)  in  the  north.1  Most  of  th 
higher  hills  were  formerly  fortified,  and  some  of  them  wer 
celebrated  places  of  strength,  but  the  fortifications  are  no1 
decayed  and  useless,  though  they  still  add  to  the  pictures  quo  net 
and  interest  of  the  hills.  Old  forts  are  also  found  on  many  c 
the  lower  hills,  though  not  in  anything  like  such  numbers  as  in  th 
South  Konkan,  for  the  Mardthds,  the  great  hill-fort  builders,  neve 
cared  for  Thdna  as  they  cared  for  RafcnAgiri, 

The  rugged  eat  tract  in  the  district,  roughened  by  many  separal 
ranges,  is  a belt,  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  broad,  that  runs  p&ralh 
to  the  coast  from  ten  to  thirty  miles  inland.  In  the  south  of  th 
tract  are  the  Sdleette  hills,  and  further  north,  in  Bassein,  rises  th 
lofty  peak  of  Kdmandurg  (2160),  so  beautiful  a feature  in  th 
water  journey  from  TMna  to  Bassein.  Connected  with  K&mandur; 
on  the  north,  is  the  flat  late  rite- capped  hill  of  Tung4r  (2300 
with  well  wooded  sides  and  poorly  clothed  top,  commanding,  on 
clear  day,  a magnificent  western  view,  with  the  Vaitarna  to  tl 
north  and  the  Bassein  creek  to  the  south.  North  of  Tungar 
a cluster  of  hills  of  which  Bironda,  Jivdhan  and  Nilemora  ai 
the  most  marked  peaks,  and  on  an  offshoot  from  the  Takma 
range,  to  the  east  of  the  Tdnsa,  are  two  heights  known  i 
K41a  and  Dhamni.  To  the  north-east,  across  the  T4ns&,  rises  tl 
steep  black  head  of  Takmak  (2616)  with  its  two  fine  basa 
horns.  In  spite  of  its  height  and  the  picturesque  outline  of  i 
peaks,  Takmak  is,  except  from  one  or  two  points,  too  shut  in  l 
other  hills  to  make  much  show.  Parallel  to  this  western  rang 
eight  or  ten  miles  further  east,  a line  of  hills,  starting  from  Bbiwj£( 
and  cut  in  two  by  the  T&nsa  river,  runs  north  almost  to  Mano 


i The  heights  *re  taken  from  the  fint  Trigonometric*!  Survey.  In  many  caaea  th< 
probably  require  correction. 
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In  this  line,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Bhiwndi,  rising  gently  from 
the  west  is  the  hill  of  Dyah&ri,  and,  across  a saddle-back  ridge,  the 
old  Mar&tha  fort  of  GotAra  (1800),  a tapering  peak  that  falls  sharply 
to  the  TAnsa  just  above  Vajr&b&L  Across  the  Tfinsa,  about  ten 
miles  further,  Madagli  or  the  Keltan  hill,  in  shape  and  height 
much  like  Got&ra,  is  separated  by  a narrow  valley  from  Takmak. 
These  ranges,  running  north,  together  form  a barrier,  which,  ending 
in  Jogmandi  peak,  tarns  the  Vaitarna  many  miles  oat  of  its  course. 
To  the  west,  between  the  railway  line  and  the  Surya  river,  an 
unbroken  chain  of  hills,  whose  chief  peak  is  KAldurg  (1550), 
stretches  about  sixteen  miles  parallel  to  the  coast.  In  this  line 
are  three  bill- forts,  T&ndulvAdi  (1600)  at  the  extreme  south  of  the 
range,  Kaldurg  opposite  to  PAlghar  railway  station,  and  Ab&yu 
near  Boisar,  each  with  remains  of  old  fortifications  and  reservoirs* 
In  the  south-west  corner  of  the  MAhim  sub-division  is  Pophli  hill, 
locally  known  as  the  home  of  MeghrAj  the  Lord  of  Clouds.  The 
coast  range  continues  in  DahAnu  as  far  north  as  VAsa  south  of  the 
Varoli-  In  this  range  the  highest  hill  is  Barad  (1760),  which, 
doping  gently  from  the  west,  falls  sharply  to  the  east,  with  steep 
slopes  and  sheer  rocky  scarps,  hewn  in  places  into  water  cisterns  the 
only  traces  of  former  inhabitants.  North  of  the  Varoli  there 
are  only  a few  detached  hills  of  no  great  height  the  chief  being 
Indragad  (405)  in  the  extreme  north.  In  the  east  of  D&h&nu  near 
the  border  of  MokhAda  and  Jawh&r,  are  a few  hills  of  considerable 
sise,  of  which  the  curious  cone  of  MahAlakshmi  (1 540)  known  as  Musal 
or  the  pestle,  of  Segva,  and  of  Gambhirgad  (2270),  are  the  highest. 
Further  inland,  to  the  north-east  of  Manor,  rise  the  remarkably 
jagged  peaks  of  the  semi-circular  hill  of  Pola,  one  of  which  is  called 
Adkilla  or  citadel,  and,  further  to  the  north,  the  flat -topped  hill 
crowned  by  the  famous  fort  of  Asheri.  About  eight  miles  south  of 
Manor,  across  the  Yaitama  from  Keltan  and  Takmak,  noticeable  for 
miles  round,  stands  the  compact  solitary  fortified  hill  of  Kohoj  (1906), 
rising  sheer  from  the  plain  and  crowned  by  two  remarkable  knobs 
of  trap  rock- 

Between  this  rugged  tract  and  the  SahyAdris,  the  country  is 
comparatively  level,  broken  by  few  considerable  hills.  Of  these 
the  hill  most  to  the  west,  in  the  south  of  V&da,  is  DAyja,  very 
steep  below  and  sloping  above,  seen  for  many  miles,  ana,  with 
its  two  spurs,  looking  like  a three-peaked  hill.  The  smaller  hills 
in  Vida  are  near  Kapri  in  the  east,  the  Indgaon  hills  in  the 
north-west,  and  the  Ikua  and  Domkivla  hills  on  the  south-east 
border-  Far  grander  than  DA  via,  about  four  miles  north-west  of 
the  ShAhApur  station,  the  long  flat- topped  mass  of  M Jibuti  (2000) 
rises,  like  a great  block  of  masonry,  sheer  out  of  the  plain.  The 
rides  of  the  hill  are  richly  wooded,  but,  on  the  laterite -capped  top,  the 
trees,  which  are  chiefly  hirdds , Terminalia  chebala,  are  stunted  and 
poor.  North  of  this,  Bhopatgad,  the  only  considerable  hill,  is  crowned 
with  a fort  which  overlooks  Kurlod  on  the  north  of  the  FinjAl  river, 
md  rises  perhaps  500  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  neighbour- 
ing high  country.  From  the  east  the  ascent  is  about  five  hundred 
feet,  but  from  the  west  it  must  be  at  least  1500  feet,  for  its  slopes 
form  the  face  of  the  MokhAda  tableland* 
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In  the  south  th©  country  is  again  mountainous.  Panvet  is 
completely  hemmed  in  by  hills.  On  the  west  the  Parshik  range 
runs  north  to  the  Kaly&n  creek,  and  on  the  east  and  north  are 
Prabal,  a flat- topped  massive  bill,  formerly  a fort ; and  the  curved 
range  of  Chanderi,  stretching  from'  the  long  level  back  oi 
M&ther&u  west  to  the  quaintly-cut  peaks  of  Tavli  and  Bawa 
Malang  (2400)  or  Malangad*  About  eight  miles  to  the  north-east, 
across  the  Tdnsa  in  Kalyan  near  Badl&pur,  is  the  Mnldongri  hill 
with  a temple  of  Khandoba  on  its  top.  In  the  south  of  Panvel,  long 
spurs  lead  to  the  precipitous  fortified  peak  of  Manikgad  (1800),  whose 
top  can  be  reached  only  from  the  south*  Across  the  P&t&lganga 
stands  Kara4Ja,  known  in  Bombay  as  Funnel  Hill  from  the  loftj 
basalt  column,  one  of  the  Pdadavs'  forts,  that  rises  from  the  centre 
of  its  square  flat  top*  In  north  Karjat,  several  long  ridges  run  foi 
miles  west  from  the  Sahyadris,  and  in  Khdldpur  in  south  Karjat 
are  the  Madap  range,  the  spurs  of  M&nikgad,  and  several  othoi 
hills  of  considerable  height. 

Rising  in  tho  western  slopes  of  the  SahyAdris,  at  the  furthest  noi 
more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  none  of  the  Thana  rivers  drain  i 
large  enough  area  to  gam  any  size  or  importance*  There  is  muel 
sameness  in  their  courses.  Dashing  over  tho  black  trap  scarps  o 
the  SahyAdris,  their  waters  gather  in  the  woods  at  the  base  of  th< 
cliffs,  and,  along  rocky  deep -cut  channels,  force  a passage  fron 
among  the  hills*  In  the  plain,  except  where  they  have  to  find  fchei 
way  round  some  range  of  hills,  their  course  lies  westward  betweei 
steep  banks  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  high,  over  rocky  beds  crossei 
at  intervals  by  lines  of  trap  dykes.  During  the  rains  they  bear  t* 
the  sea  a large  volume  of  water,  but  in  the  fair  season  the  channel 
of  most  of  them  are  chains  of  pools  divided  by  walls  of  rock.  Afte 
they  meet  the  tide,  from  eight  to  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  the, 
wind  among  low  man  grove- covered  salt  marshes,  along  channel 
of  mud,  with  occasional  bands  of  rock,  in  many  places  bare  at  loi 
tide  and  at  high  water  navigable  for  boats  of  from  five  to  sixt 
tons.  So  greatly  does  the  tide  change  the  character  of  the  riverj 
that  most  of  them  have  two  names,  one  for  their  upper  courses  a 
fresh  water  streams,  the  other  for  their  lower  reaches  as  salt  watc 
creeks*1 

Except  some  small  streams  in  the  north  and  south,  the  drainag 
of  the  district  gathers  along  tho  two  valleys  of  the  Vaitarna  an 
UlhAs,  whose  estuaries  form  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of  th 
Bassein  sub-division*  The  Vaitarna,  the  largest  of  tho  ThAn 
rivers,  rising  in  the  Trimbak  hills  in  Nasik  opposite  the  source  c 
the  GodAvari,  enters  ThAna  at  Vibigaon  near  RAs&ra,  and,  for  aboi 
sixteen  miles,  flows  west  through  a deep  defile  among  high  hill: 
From  Kalambhai,  at  the  eastern  border  of  V&da,  the  river  flows  aboi 
twenty  miles  west,  across  more  level  lands,  till,  near  the  aneiei 
- realpatidar.com 


1 Thus  th©  Kdmvddi  re  known  near  th©  coast  an  th©  Bhiwndi  creek*  There 
sometime*  & third  religion©  name  a©  TArAmati,  the  Brfchman  nmne  fqr  the  south  KAJ 
0r  MAUej  nver.  Mr.  W.  F*  Sinclair,  t\  in  Ind.  Ant*  IV.  2$3. 
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settlement  of  Gorha,  the  spurs  of  the  great  Takmak  range  drive  it 
about  ten  miles  north,  to  the  town  of  Manor.  Within  two  mi  lea  of 
Manor,  the  stream  meets  the  tidal  wave,  and  up  to  Manor  vessels 
for  twenty-five  tons  (TOO  khandig ) can  ply.  Near  Manor  the  river, 
after  rounding  the  northmost  spur  from  Takm&k,  passes  south-west 
for  about  six  miles,  and,  flowing  about  eight  miles  to  the  south, 
tarns  sharply  to  the  right,  and,  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  miles, 
flows  west  falling  into  the  sea  at  AgAshi.  During  these  last  twenty 
miles,  the  Vaitarna  passes  through  a country  of  great  beauty,  and  is 
a fine  broad  river  with,  in  many  places,  a good  depth  of  water. 

The  chief  of  the  Vaitarna-' s tributaries  are,  from  the  right,  the 
Berjha  or  PinjAl,  which,  rising  from  N As  her  in  MokhAda,  falls  into 
the  Vaitarna  at  AimAn  in  Vada.  It  forms  for  much  of  its  course  the 
boundary  between  Jawh&r  and  Thana*  On  the  way,  about  ten  miles 
north-east  of  AimAn,  the  Berjha  is  joined  from  the  left  by  the 
Lfohani,  which  flows  by  Udhla  and  Saida*  About  twelve  miles 
west  near  Karajgaon,  two  miles  south-east  of  and  above  Manor, 
comes  the  Deherja,  after  a course  of  about  twenty-five  miles  south- 
west from  JawhAr,  Eight  miles  further,  near  KhAmloli,  it  is  joined 
by  the  Surya,  after  a course  of  about  thirty  miles  south-west  from 
Gambhirgad,  through  parts  of  JawhAr  and  DAhAuu,  and  the  Asheri 
petty  division  of  MAhim.  Near  Chichora  the  Surya  is  joined  on  its 
right  by  the  SusAri  from  the  north*  The  TAnsa,  the  only  tributary 
from  the  left,  in  whose  bed  are  the  famous  hot  springs,  rises  near 
Khardi  in  ShAhapur,  flows  by  the  north  front  of  the  great  hill  of 
MAhnli,  borders  the  north  of  Bhiwndi,  passes  the  celebrated  holy 
place  of  VajrAbAi,  and,  entering  Basaein,  runs  for  nine  miles  through 
that  sub-division,  falling  into  the  Vaitarna  at  Ghimana  about  eight 
miles  from  the  sea*  The  TAnsa  is  a large  important  river  tidal  for 
many  miles  and  navigable  for  eight.  The  loading  stations  of  Usgaon, 
KhAmvda,  BhAtAna,  andChimana,  have  water  for  vessels  of  124  tons 
(50  khandig)  burden* 

The  sacredness  of  its  source,  so  near  the  spring  of  the  holy 
GodAvari,  the  importance  of  its  valley  one  of  the  earliest  trade 
routes  between  the  sea  and  the  north  Deccan,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  river,  brought  to  the  banks  of  the  Vaitarna 
some  of  the  first  of  the  Aryan  settlers*  Many  seers,  among  them 
NArad,  Vasbishta,  and  Indra,  resorted  to  it,  and,  for  bathing  and 
sacrifice,  came  the  superhuman  Yakshas,  Gandharvas,  and  Kinnars* 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  MahAbhArat  as  one  of  the  four  sacred 
streams,1  and  was  said  to  have  been  brought  by  ParashnrAm,  the 
sixth  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  From  the  old  settlement  of  Gorha,  on 
the  right  bank  about  eight  miles  above  Manor,  perhaps  at  that 
time  (150  a.d*)  the  limit  of  navigation,  the  Vaitarna  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  Ptolemy  as  the  Goaris  river.®  With  the  modem 
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1 Dr.  G.  DaCanha,  Bmem,  123, 

1 fiertki*,  198.  It  would  almost  seem  u if  Ptolemy  had  copied  from  some  other 
map,  which,  failing  to  mark  the  SahyAdri  water-parting,  gave  the  impression  that  the 
Vaitarna  and  Godivari  were  the  seme  river* 
b 310—2 
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Hindus  the  Vaitarna  has  a high  fame  for  holiness  and  sin-cleaning 
He  who  bathes  in  the  Vaitarna  where  it  joins  the  ocean,  an 
gives  alms,  will  be  free  from  Yam’s  torments.  Yearly  pilgrimage 
are  made  on  the  eleventh  of  Kartik  vadya  (October  -Novembei 
and  once  every  sixty  years  on  the  festival  of  Kapila-chltath  it 
waters  have  a specially  purifying  power* 

The  Dlhas,  the  other  great  Thana  river,  rising  m the  ravines 
little  to  the  north  of  the  Bor  pass,  after  a north-west  course  of  aboi 
eighty  miles,  enters  the  sea  at  Bassein.  Leaving  the  spurs  of  tl 
Bor  pass,  the  Ulh4s  flows,  by  the  celebrated  caves  of  Kond&na  an 
the  eastern  base  of  Mdther&n,  about  forty  miles  north-west  to  tl 
mncient  town  of  Ealy&n.  In  Karjat,  in  its  course  northward,  it 
joined  on  the  right  by  the  Chilh&r  from  the  east,  and,  about  seve 
miles  further  north,  by  the  Poshri  which  brings  with  it  from  tl 
east  the  waters  of  the  Dh&vri.  In  Kalydn,  about  twelve  miles  furthe 
the  II I h 4s  receives  from  the  right  the  Barvi,  a stream  formed  l 
the  united  waters  of  the  Mohgadi  and  Murbddi,  A few  miles  aboi 
Kalydn  it  meets  on  the  right  the  combined  waters  of  the  BhAti 
and  Kdlu.  Of  these  the  Bhdtsa,  formed  by  the  junction  at  Pdlhe 
about  five  miles  south  of  Khardi  of  the  K4s4ri  from  the  Tal  pa 
and  the  Korla  from  the  M&ndba  pass,  has  a south-western  course 
about  forty-five  miles,  and  the  Kalu  a western  course  of  about  fif 
miles  from  the  Mdlsei  pass.  As  far  as  Pishebandar,  about  nil 
miles  above  Kaly4n,  the  K41u  is  navigable  to  country -craft  of  abo 
ten  terns.  Below  Kaly4n,  to  which  vessels  of  fifty  tons  can  still  sa 
the  Ulhds,  broadening  into  an  estuary,  winds,  for  about  seven  mile 
through  a marsh  relieved  by  picturesque  well-wooded  bills.  As 
leaves  the  mainland,  widening  into  a salt-water  strait  from  half 
mile  to  a mile  broad,  with  the  Sdlsette  hills  on  the  left,  it  pass 
north,  and  is  there  joined  from  the  right  by  the  Kdmvddi  or  Bhiwn 
creek.  Then,  turning  to  the  west,  it  winds  through  thirteen  mil 
of  most  varied  hill  and  forest,  till,  broadening  to  about  two  milt 
it  falls  into  the  sea  at  Bassein,  The  Ulhds  appears  in  Ptolemy 
the  Binda  river,  almost  certainly  called  after  Bhiwndi,  as  trade  lu 
not  yet  begun  to  centre  at  Kalydn  and  as  the  K&mvddi  was  th< 
probably  a large  outlet. 

Of  smaller  streams  there  are,  in  the  north,  the  Varoli  rising  in  tl 
inland  parts  of  Dahdnu  and  with  a north-western  course  of  abo 
twenty-five  miles,  falling  into  the  sea  at  Umbargaon,  and  about  twel 
miles  further,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  district,  the  KAIn  fallii 
into  the  sea  at  K41ai  after  a northern  course  of  about  thirty  mile 
In  the  north  of  M4him  there  is  the  Ganga.  In  Panvel  several  strean 
from  the  west  elopes  of  the  M4fcher4n  hills,  with  short  courses 
from  five  to  ten  miles,  gather  to  form  the  KAlundri  river.  Th 
about  nine  miles  from  the  sea,  meets  the  tidal  wave  at  Panvel,  an 


1 The  river  near  AgAahi  is  so  famed  for  holiness,  that  in  Benares  people  lan 
st  Boesein  pilgrims  for  undertaking  each  long  a journey  when  they  have  the  Vaitar 
at  their  doors.  The  sac  red  ness  of  the  river  h&s  given  rise  to  a Gujarati  aayir 
'Nan  khartfl  pntfivi,  daakmo  Uuind  Kdshi,  ant  asjidrmo  Agdshit'  The  earth  hoe  tii 
di  virions,  the  tenth  is  Kiahi  (Ben ores)  and  the  eleventh  Ag&shi.  Mr.  RAiihI 
K Arid  As  Modi. 
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for  the  rest  of  its  course,  is,  at  high  tides,  navigable  to  vessels  of  thirty 
tons.  Were  it  not  for  the  important  trade  that  formerly  passed  by 
this  creek  to  Fanvel,  the  K&lundri  is  scarce  worthy  of  separate 
mention.  In  the  extreme  south  the  F&t&lganga,  rising  in  the  Bor 
pass,  with  a winding  wastera  course  of  about  thirty  miles,  falls 
into  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Bombay  harbour.  The  P&tdlganga 
is  passable  for  boats  of  about  twenty-five  tons  to  Sai  about  six 
miloe  from  its  mouth,  and  for  boats  of  about  twelve  tons  to  Apta 
eight  miles  above  Sdi. 

All  along  the  coast  are  many  small  creeks,  such  as  those  at  Vcsava 
and  Manori  in  Salsette,  and  the  Rlnwndi,  Cbinchni,  and  Dahanu 
creeks.  The  Thana  or  Basse  in  creek  is  not  properly  a crook,  but  a 
depression  or  backwater  reaching  from  the  hoad  of  the  Bombay 
harbour  to  Bassein.  Its  shallowest  point  is  just  south  of  Th&na, 
where  a ridge  of  rocks  affords  a foundation  for  the  Peninsula 
Railway  bridge.  About  two  miles  north  of  Tbdna  it  receives  the 
KaJy&n  creek  or  estuary  of  the  Ulhds,  and  further  on,  the  Bhiwndi 
and  Lakhivli  creeks.  The  land  floods  of  all  these  rivers  pass  north 
by  Bassein,  the  ridge  of  rock  near  Thdna  keeping  the  water  out 
of  Bombay  harbour.  Except  the  Th&na  creek,  which  is  navigable 
throughout,  these  inlets,  though  at  their  mouth  broad  and  deep, 
shoal  and  grow  narrow  within  ten  miles  of  the  coadk 

With  so  low  a coast  and  shallow  water  so  far  from  shore,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  a number  of  islands  along 
the  sea  margin  of  the  Th&na  district.  The  most  famous  of  these 
is  Bombay.  The  largest  is  S&lsetto  whose  western  belt  is  formed 
of  what  was  formerly  a string  of  small  islands.  Historians  speak 
of  the  island  of  Bassein,  and  a narrow  creek,  the  Sup&ra  Kbadi,  still 
runs  between  the  island  and  the  mainland,  crossed  only  by  the 
mil  way  and  the  bridges  at  Bolin  j and  Gokhirva.  In  Bombay  harbour 
lie  the  islands  of  Karanja,  formerly  held  by  the  Portuguese  ; Hog 
island,  with  its  hydraulic  ship-lift;  and  the  small  rocky  Gb&rApuri, 
in  which  are  the  clehrated  caves  of  Elephanta.  Off  Ag&shi  in  the 
Bassein  sub-division  is  the  island  of  Amain,  containing  a well 
preserved  fort,  called  Sindhudurg  or  the  Ocean  Fort,  with  Mn salm&u 
remains,  and  a Sanskrit  or  Mar&thi  inscription  above  the  east  gate, 
and  an  old  Hindn  temple  inside. 

The  district  has  no  natural  lakes,  but  in  the  hills  in  the  centre 
of  SAlsette,  lie  the  two  artificial  lakes  of  Veh£r  and  Tulsi,  which 
supply  Bombay  with  water.  The  Vehdr  lake,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Bombay,  is  formed  by  damming  the  valley  of  the  Gopar  river 
which  ran  into  the  Sion,  or  Shiv,  that  is  boundary  creek,  and  two 
centuries  ago,  sometimes  overflowed  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
of  Bombay.  The  dams  were  finished  and  the  delivery  of  water 
into  Bombay  was  begun  in  I860,  The  lake  covers  an  area  of  about 
1400  acres,  and  has  a gathering  ground,  exclusive  of  the  area  of  the 
water  surface,  of  about  2550  acres.  It  is  formed  by  three  dams, 
two  of  which  had  to  be  built  to  keep  the  water  from  flowing  over 
ridges  on  the  margin  of  the  basin  which  were  lower  than  the  top  of  the 
main  dam.  The  quantity  of  water  supplied  by  the  reservoir  is  about 
8,000,000  gallons  a day,  that  is  a little  more  than  ten  gallons  & head 
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for  the  present  (1881)  population  of  Bombay.  Within  the  watershed 
of  the  lake  tillage  or  in©  practice  of  any  craft  is  forbidden,  and  the 
wildness  of  the  surrounding-  country  keeps  the  water  free  from  the 
risk  of  outside  fouling.  For  many  years  the  water  was  pure,  but 
of  late  the  growth  of  weeds  baa  somewhat  injured  its  quality. 
There  are,  at  present,  no  means  of  emptying  the  lake,  clearing 
it  out,  or  filtering  it,  but  the  Bombay  municipality  lias  under 
consideration  various  schemes  for  improving  the  water.  The 
cost  o£  making  the  Yeh&r  reservoir  and  of  laying  the  pipes  to 
bring  the  water  into  Bombay  was  £873,650  (Rs.  37,36,500), 
As  fear  was  felt  that  the  quantity  of  water  drawn  from  the 
gathering  ground  of  Veh&r  might  prove  too  small  for  the  wants  of 
Bombay,  the  Tulsi  lake,  close  by  it,  was  in  1874  formed  at  a cost  o! 
£45,000  (Rs,  4,50,000),  and  its  water  kept  ready  to  be  drained  into 
Veh&r,  In  1877,  at  a cost  of  £330,000  (Rs.  83,00,000)  a new  scheme 
was  undertaken  for  bringing  an  independent  main  from  Tulsi  to  the 
top  of  Malabar  Hill  in  Bombay.  This  source  of  supply  gives  an 
additional  daily  allowance  of  six  gallons  a head  for  the  whole 
population  of  the  city,  and  provides  water  for  the  higher  parts  o! 
Bombay  which  are  not  reached  by  the  Vehrir  main. 

Besides  Yeh&r  and  Tulsi,  twenty-four  lakes  and  reservoirs  call  for 
notice.  Of  the  twenty-four,  one  is  in  D&h&nu,  one  in  Mahim,  one  in 
V&da,  one  in  Sh&Mpur,  two  in  Bassein,  one  in  Bbiwndi,  eight  in 
S&Isette,  two  in  Kalyan,  one  in  Murb£d,  four  in  Panvel,  and  two  in 
Karjat.  The  Gaontaiav  at  Deberi  in  IMh&nu,  1386  feet  long  and 
693  broad,  with  masonry  retaining  walls,  has  a maximum  depth  ol 
fifteen  feet.  The  water  lasts  throughout  the  year  and  is  used  foi 
irrigation.  It  was  made  by  one  Barjorji  Fr^rnji  who  was  rewarded 
by  a grant  of  land.  The  Bajartal&v  at  Kolva  MAhitn,  in  the  M&hiir 
sub-division,  eighty  feet  long  and  eighty  broad,  with  masonry  walh 
and  approaches,  has  a maximum  depth  of  twenty  feet,  and  holds  watei 
all  the  year  round.  The  Mothataldv  at  Vada,  in  the  Vdda  sub-division 
1650  feet  long  and  1155  feet  broad,  has  a maximum  depth  of  twelve 
feet,  and  bolds  water  throughout  the  year.  The  Khardi  reservoir 
at  Khardi  in  the  Shdh&pur  sub-division,  396  feet  long  and  368  fee 
broad,  built  by  Government  about  thirty-five  years  ago  when  t-hi 
Bombay-Agra  road  was  in  progress,  has  masonry  walls  am 
approaches  and  a maximum  depth  of  fifteen  feet  It  holds  water  al 
the  year  round,  but  is  not  used  for  irrigation.  The  two  reservoir 
in  the  Bassein  sub-division  are  the  Nirmal  lake  at  Nirmal,  and  thi 
Dhavpani-tirth  at  MfUonda,  The  Nirmal  lake,  4488  feet  long  and  1 551 
feet  broad,  holds  water  for  about  eleven  months,  and  has  a maxim  mi 
depth  of  ten  feet.  Of  this  lake  the  story  is  told  that  a giant  was  killei 
on  its  site,  and  his  blood  had  the  effect  of  hollowing  the  ground 
filling  the  hollow  with  water*  Close  by  is  a Hindu  temple  where  \ 
yearly  fair  is  held*  The  Dhavprini-tirth,  800  feet  long  and  275  fei 
broad,  has  a maximum  depth  of  fifteen  feet  and  holds  water  all  fcb 
year  round.  It  has  masonry  approaches  but  no  retaining  walk 
The  Yair&la  lake,  at  Kimatghar  in  the  Bhiwndi  sub-division,  51© 
feet  long  and  2821  feet  broad,  with  masonry  walls  and  approach©! 
has  a maximum  depth  of  twenty-one  feet  and  holds  water  all  tU 
year  round.  Of  this  lake  it  is  told  that,  when  completed,  it  w* 
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found  to  hold  no  water*  On©  of  the  villagers  was  warned  in  a dream, 
that,  before  it  would  hold  water,  the  earth  must  be  propitiated 
bj  the  sacrifice  of  a man  and  his  wife.  On  this,  a mao  and  his  wife 
went  at  night  to  the  centre  of  the  hollow  and  touched  a large  boulder 
when  the  lake  instantly  filled  and  the  victims  were  drowned* 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  to  supply  the  town  of  Bhiwndi  with 
water.  Latterly  it  has  been  repaired  by  the  municipality  and  joined 
to  Bhiwndi  by  pipes* 

The  eight  lakes  and  reservoirs  in  Salsett©  are  MAsunda,  AtAla, 
GhosAla,  H ary  ala,  MakhmAH,  and  Siddheshvar  at  ThAna,  Diga  at 
Mulund,  and  Motha  reservoir  at  BAndra.  The  MAsunda  lake,  1200 
feet  long  and  1016  broad,  has  a maximum  depth  of  sixteen  feet  and 
holds  water  all  the  year  round.  It  has  masonry  approaches,  but  is 
only  partially  provided  with  retaining  walls*  The  AtAla  reservoir, 
462  feet  long  and  454  feet  broad,  has  a maximum  depth  of  twelve  feet 
and  holds  water  all  the  year  round.  It  has  both  masonry  retaining 
walls  and  approaches,  and  its  water  is  used  for  irrigation.  The 
Ghos&la  reservoir,  825  feet  long  and  495  feet  broad,  has  a maximum 
depth  of  sixteen  feet  and  holds  water  all  the  year  round.  Its  water 
is  used  for  irrigation*  The  HaryAts  reservoir,  569  feet  long  and 
36S  broad,  with  masonry  approaches  and  a retaining  wall  on  one  side 
only,  has  a maxim  am  depth  of  twelve  feet  but  holds  water  for  ten 
months  only.  The  Makhmali  reservoir,  300  feet  long  aed  247 
broad,  like  the  HaaryAla  reservoir  holding  water  for  ten  months  only, 
has  a maximum  depth  of  sixteen  feet.  Its  water  is  used  for  irrigation. 
The  Siddheshvar  reservoir,  652  feet  long  and  627  broad,  has  a 
maximum  depth  of  twenty  feet*  Its  water,  which  lasts  for  ten 
months,  is  usod  for  irrigation.  The  Diga  lake,  1089  feet  long 
and  454  feet  broad,  has  a maximum  depth  of  thirteen  feet  and 
holds  water  all  the  year  round*  The  Motha  reservoir,  1048  feet  long 
and  516  broad,  with  masonry  retaining  walls  and  approaches, 
has  a maximum  depth  of  thirteen  feet  and  holds  water  all  the  year 
round. 

The  two  KalyAn  lakes,  ShenAla  and  RAjAIa,  are  both  in  the  town 
of  KalyAn,  The  ShenAla  lake,  1212  feet  long  and  885  feet  broad, 
with  masonry  retaining  walls  and  approaches,  is  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Yusuf  Adil  SMh  of  BijApur  in  1508  (914  H.)*  It  holds 
water  throughout  the  year  and  has  a maximum  depth  of  fifteen 
feet.  The  RAjAIa  lake,  2640  feet  long  and  1320  feet  broad,  holds 
water  throughout  the  year  and  has  a maximum  depth  of  ten  feet. 
The  Motha  reservoir  at  MurbAd  in  the  MurbAd  sub-division,  414 
feet  long  and  4 1 4 feet  broad,  has  a maximum  depth  of  eleven  feet 
and  holds  water  all  the  year  round. 

The  four  lakes  and  reservoirs  in  tho  Panvel  sub-division  are  VadAla, 
KrishnAla,  and  IsrAli  at  Panvel,  and  BhimAla  at  Uran.  The  Vadala 
lake,  2046  feet  long  and  1650  feet  broad,  with  masonry  retaining 
walls  and  approaches,  has  a maximum  depth  of  eleven  foot.  The 
water  lasts  throughout  the  year  and  is  used  for  irrigation*  For  the 
repairs  of  this  lake  a grant  of  land  is  held  by  one  BhAvsing 
fiuklAlsing,  The  Krishn&la  lake,  1122  feet  long  and  924  foot  broad, 
with  masonry  walls  and  approaches,  was  made  by  a person  named 
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BA  pat.  It  Holds  water  all  the  year  round  and  has  a maximum  depth 
of  nine  feet.  The  Isr&li  reservoir,  660  feet  long  and  896  feet  broad, 
with  masonry  walls  and  approaches  and  Holding  water  throughout 
the  year,  was  made  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  one  Karamsi  Hansr&j, 
at  a cost  of  £8000  (Its.  80,000) . The  BHimila  reservoir,  450  feet 
long  and  440  broad.  Has  a maximum  depth  of  ten  feet  and  Holds  water 
for  ten  months  only.  It  was  constructed  by  one  Manoel  Do  Souza. 


THe  two  reservoirs  in  the  Karjat  sub-division  are  the  Bhivpuri 
reservoir'  at  Humgaon,  and  the  N&na  Phadnavis  reservoir  at 
Khopivli.  The  Bhivpuri  reservoir,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kusur  pass 
on  the  road  to  Poona,  258  feet  long  and  236  feet  broad,  with 
masonry  walls  and  approaches,  has  a maximum  depth  of  twenty  feet 
and  holds  water  all  the  year  round.  It  was  made  by  P&rvatibAi, 
wife  of  Sad&sbiv  CHmmAji  Poshwa,  at  a cost  of  £7500  (Re.  75,000). 1 
The  N&na  Phadnavis  reservoir,  512  feet  square,  was,  as  the  name 
shows,  made  by  Nina  Phadnavis,  the  Peshwas’  minister  (1772  -1800). 
It  has  masonry  walls  and  approaches,  and  Has  a maximum  depth  of 
twenty  feet.  The  water  lasts  throughout  the  year  and  is  used  for 
irrigation.  Besides  these  lakes  there  were,  according  to  the 
1879-80  returns,  11,163  wells  of  which  562  were  with,  and  10,601 
without,  steps. 


Except  in  alluvial  valleys,  the  district  consists  almost  entirely  of 
the  Deccan  traps  and  their  associates.  In  Bombay  island  tb& 
lowest  rocks  are  trap  of  different  varieties.  Above  the  traps  there 
is,  in  many  parts  of  the  island  and  passing  under  the  sea,  a stratum 
of  stratified  rock  varying  in  depth  from  a few  feet  to  seventy  foot. 
This  sedimentary  rock  is  in  places,  both  in  the  west  and  east  of 
the  island,  covered  with  a mantle  of  basalt  from  a few  feet  to 
twenty  feet  thick.3  North  of  Bombay  a vein  of  basalt  runs  from 
B&ndra  along  the  shore  in  nearly  a straight  line,  in  the  form  of  a 
narrow  dyke.  At  Ves&va  it  exhibits  a series  of  fragments  of 
imperfect  columns,  and  Here,  though  black  externally,  it  is,  on  the 
landward  side,  of  the  finest  whitish  green  with  crystals  of  augito,  and, 
on  the  sea  front,  greyish  white  with  the  aspect  of  sandstone.  When 
struck  it  rings  like  cast  iron  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  volcanic 
origin.3  This  white  or  yellowish  white  variety  varies  from  compact 
and  granular  to  crystalline.  The  last  contains  crystals  of  glassy 
felspar  and  is  evidently  a trachyte.  The  granular  variety  fuses  with 
difficulty  before  the  blow  pipe,  and  in  texture  resembles  a whit©  fine- 
grained sand-stone.4  At  Dongri  in  SAlsette  opposite  Baesein,  and 
on  the  hill  below  the  old  fort  of  KalyAn  are  well-marked  basalt 
columns.  At  the  caves  of  Elephants,  Captain  Newbold  noticed  that 
the  amygdaloid  graduates  into  a grey  porphyry,  imbedding  yellow- 


1 There  is  a similar  reservoir  near  the  top  of  the  pave  in  the  Poona  village  of  Kmur* 
4 Dr.  A.  H,  Leith,  Geology  of  Bombay. 

* Traits.  Bom.  Geog.  Soc.  XIlL  16.  The  basaltic  dyke*  in  the  north 

may  be  an  extension  to  the  southward  of  the  great  volcanic  centre  known  to  exist  in 
the  fUjpipla  hills.  One  observer,  Mr.  Clark,  considered  that  he  had  traced  distinct 
volcanic  nuclei  running  in  a north  and  south  line  through  the  Koukan.  Mr.  W,  T. 
Stanford. 

* Capt.  Newbold  in  J.  R.  A.  Soo.  IX.  36. 
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ish  brown  crystals.  This  island,  as  well  as  Bombay  * S&lsette,  and 
Ksjranja,  affords  abundant  specimens  of  the  lighter  coloured  porphy- 
ries associated  with  basalt,  amygdaloid,  and  wacko* 

The  most  remarkable  geological  feature  in  the  district  from 
Bassein  northwards  is  the  extensive  degradation  and  partial 
reproduction  of  land  at  different  periods.  Occasionally  denuded 
strata  are  met,  whose  date  can  only  be  determined  by  the  nature 
of  their  organic  remains.  The  first  place  at  which  strata  of 
«and*3toneJ  similar  to  those  of  Bombay,  are  to  be  seen  is  Kelva- 
MAhim.  There  is  a low  cliff  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high  composed 
of  horizontal  strata,  which,  after  some  intermediate  alluvial  which 
conceals  the  nature  of  the  subjacent  formation,  reappear  at  the 
coast  under  the  fort  and  public  bungalow  of  Shirgaon.  As  there  has 
been  a great  destruction  of  land  at  this  place,  the  cliff  under  the 
bungalow  is  interesting.  It  averages  about  twenty  feet  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  the  tides.  The  upper  five  feet  are  alluvial,  and 
the  lower  fifteen  feet  consist  of  horizontal  strata  of  sand-stone  in 
different  states  of  aggregation.  Nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
fort  of  Shirgaon,  a point  of  land  runs  seawards  of  the  same  general 
aspect  as  the  strata  just  described.  This  seems  once  to  have  been 
continuous  with  another  portion  reaching  from  the  coast  at  a 
distance  of  abont  five  miles  to  the  north.  It  is  said  that  the  whole 
bay  was  once  land.  In  1836  the  advance  of  the  sea  seemed  to  have 
stopped  at  a Musalmi&n  burying  ground  where  human  bones  were 
exposed.  Further  north,  through  Tdrapur,  Dahanu,  and  Jh&ibordi, 
the  road  affords  many  opportunities  of  seeing  sections  of  these  strata 
all  horizontal  and  evidently  above  the  trap.  Trap  rock  still  forms 
the  gradually  diminishing  hills  which  pass  north  beyond  the  end  of 
the  Sahy&dris.  Where  the  trap  is  exposed  in  some  of  the  numerous 
creeks,  it  has  the  same  weathered  and  water- worn  look  as  in  the 
Deccan  rivers.* 1 * 

Hot  springs  are  found  in  four  sub-divisions,  M&hira,  VAda, 
Bhiwndi,  and  Bassein.  Except  those  inM&him,  almost  all  are  either 
in  the  bod  of  or  near  the  T&usa  river. 

In  Mahim  four  villages  have  hot  springs.  About  800  paces 
from  G&rgaon  a spring  of  moderately  hot  and  saltish  water  rises 
through  a rock  in  the  bed  of  the  Suiya  river.  The  water  smells 
like  rotten  mud.  About  500  yards  from  the  village  of  Konkner  are 
two  cisterns,  four  or  five  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Surya  river, 
to  which  the  water  of  a spring  some  eighteen  feet  higher  is  brought 
by  a watercourse.  The  w^ter  is  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  by  the 
hand  and  saltish.  In  February  1856,  it  was  analysed  by  Dr. 
Haines  and  found  to  contain  80'46  solids  in  10,000  parts  or  grain 
measures.3  The  specific  gravity  at  60°  was  10G6-4.  Near  a river, 
about  a mile  from  the  village  of  SAtivli,  are  four  springs  the  water 
of  which  is  unbearable  to  the  touch  and  is  evidently  sulphurous. 
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1 Dr.  Cfc&rloa  Lush,  M.D.,  m Jour.  A.  Soe.  of  Bengal.  V.  2,  762^763. 

1 The  details  are:  chloride  of  sodium,  27 ’79  j chloride  of  magnesium,  0 39  ; 

chloride  of  calcium,  50*03  ; sulphate  of  lime,  189  ; silica,  0 36  ; and  a trace  of  Lime, 

Bom.  Med.  and  Pbya.  Soc.  Tnuu*.  V.  240,  256. 
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The  stratum  is  trap  and  then  black  stiff  earth.  Near  H&loli,  about 
fifty  paces  east  of  the  Vaitaraa,  there  is  a cistern  built  round  a 
spring1  of  hottish  and  sulphurous  water-  Beside  this*  on  the  river 
bank  just  above  high  water  mark,  is  a flow  of  hot  water. 

Three  V&da  villages  have  hot  springs.  Near  the  meeting  of  the 
Finjrid  and  Vaitarna,  about  1J  miles  from  Pirapi&s,  are  two  hot 
springs  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  During  the  rains,  when  the  river  is 
full,  the  springs  are  not  visible.  The  water  is  as  hot  as  can  ho 
borne  by  the  hand,  and  has  a sulphurous  smell.  In  the  bed  of  the 
T&nsa,  near  the  village  of  Nimbavli,  are  ail  hot  springs,  two  at  a 
distance  of  about  1 75  paces,  built  round  with  stone  cisterns,  and  the 
remaining  four  at  a distance  of  about  200  paces.  The  water  is 
moderately  hot  and  of  a sulphurous  smell.  The  soil  is  gravelly. 
Three  miles  north  of  Vajrrib&i,  in  the  village  of  N&ndni  Gaygotha, 
is  the  Bangauga  spring  which,  all  the  year  round,  yields  a copious 
supply  of  very  clear  slightly  sulphurous  water. 

In  the  Bhiwndi  sub-division,  near  Vajr&b&i,  in  two  villages 
Akloli  and  Ganeshpuri,  are  several  hot  springs  in  the  bed  of  aud 
near  the  T&nsa  river.  The  temperature  of  the  water  ranges  from 
110°  to  1 36°,  and  bubbles  of  gas  of  strong  sulphurous  smell  rise 
from  the  water.  Of  the  Akloli  springs,  the  water  of  the  Surya 
cistern  is  too  hot  to  be  borne  by  the  hand  for  more  than  a second. 
Four  springs  near  the  temple  of  Shri  R^meshvar  have  cisterns  built 
round  them,  and  in  them  the  villagers  and  people  from  a distance 
bathe,  as  the  waters  have  a name  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism 
and  other  diseases.  At  Ganoshpuri,  three  of  the  springs  in  the  bed 
of  the  T&nsa  near  the  temple  of  Shri  Bhimeshvar  have  reservoir; 
built  round  them.  The  temperature  of  the  water  of  one  ol 
these,  called  Gorakh  Machhindar,  is  so  high  that  the  hand  cannot  be 
held  in  it.  The  water  of  all  these  springs  is  of  the  same  temperature 
throughout  the  year.  In  January  1855,  Dr.  Giraud  analysed  the 
water  of  the  most  copious  of  these  springs,  and  found  it  to  contair 
22'44  solids  in  10,000  parts  or  grain  measures.1  Its  specific  gravity 
at  60°  was  1002-0.  The  spring  yielded  about  twelve  gallons  o 
water  a minute. 

In  the  Basaein  sub-division  there  is  only  one  spring,  near  th< 
village  of  K&lbhon,  in  a field  about  fifty  paces  from  the  T&nsa  river 
The  water  is  moderately  hot  and  sulphurous  and  the  soil  reddish. 

Two  shocks  of  earthquake  have  been  recorded  in  Thana,  one 
on  the  night  of  the  26th  December  1 849,  and  the  other  in  December 
1877.  The  1877  shock  was  preceded  by  a f noise  like  a cannon  beinj 
trotted  along  the  road.*3 

The  climate,  like  the  climateof  the  rest  of  thoKonkan,  is  exceedingly 
moist  for  fully  half  the  year,  the  rainfall  being  very  great  and  oftei 
beginning  in  May.  The  south-west  monsoon  usually  sets  in  early  ii 


1 The  det&iU  are  : chloride  of  sodium,  12  41  -t  chloride  of  calcium,  7*07  ; sulphate  0 
lime,  2 08  ; and  eilica  0*8-8.  Bom.  Med.  and  Phye.  6oc,  Trans.  V.  247,  257. 
a Dny&nodaya,  IX-  55. 

a Mr.  G.  L.  Gibson,  January  1881-  The  great  wave  that  accompanied  the  htUTic*n< 
of  1623  would  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  an  earthquake. 
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Jane  mud  the  rains  continue  to  the  end  of  September,  The  average 
fall  of  rain  registered  at  the  Thana  Civil  Hospital  for  the  thirty  years 
ending  1880,  is  99  inches  and  98  cents.1  During  this  period  the 
highest  fall  recorded  was  15ft' 25  inches  in  1851,  the  next,  152*  76 
inches  in  1878,  and  the  lowest  G478  inches  in  1871*  The  supply  of 
rain  at  Thana  is  somewhat  less  than  the  average  recorded  for  the 
whole  district*  The  following  statement  from  the  stations  where 
the  rainfall  is  gauged,  gives  for  the  twenty-one  years  ending  1880  a 
combined  average  of  102  07  inches: 
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Thdnn  Rainfall,  1360-1830. 
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Inland , the  supply  of  rain  averages  considerably  more  than  on 
the  coast  and  is  less  towards  the  north  than  towards  the  south.  At 
M&thor&n  the  average  recorded  fall,  263  inches,  during  the  twenty 
years  ending  1880,  is  larger  than  at  any  other  station  in  the 
Presidency , During  March  and  April  hot  winds  are  felt  inland 
but  never  on  the  coast,  and  they  nowhere  continue  late  in  the  day. 
The  beautifully  clear  October  air  is  unfortunately  accompanied  with 
malaria,  which,  except  on  the  coast,  produces  an  excessive  amount  of 
fever.  Fever  is  worst  in  the  most  wooded  parts,  and  lasts  there  far 
into  the  cold  weather.  The  cold  weather  is  much  shorter  and  less 
bracing  than  in  the  Deccan  or  in  Gujar&t,  It  seldom  sets  in  beforo 
December,  and,  even  then,  though  the  nights  are  pleasantly  cool, 
in  the  inland  parts  the  days  are  almost  always  hot.  Altogether 
ThAna  cannot  be  said  to  have,  or  to  deserve,  a good  name  fox 
healthiness. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  thermometer  readings  at 
the  Th&na  Civil  Hospital  from  January  1871  to  December  1880: 
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There  are  great  undulations  in  the  temperature,  do  ring-  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  the  air  being  sometimes  cooled  by  sea 
winds  more  especially  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  some- 
times as  in  March  and  April  heated  by  mountain  currents  and  hot 
land  breeses*  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  79°  98%  The  lowest 
minima m average  is  reached  in  January,  and  the  highest  maximum 
average  in  May. 
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Chapter  II. 
Production. 

Minerals* 


Stone* 


ThJCna  is  entirely  without  workable  minerals.1  The  Taterite  wkict 
caps  many  of  the  highest  hills,  as  M&therdn,  Prabal,  and  M&htrli,  has 
traces  of  iron,  and,  where  charcoal  has  been  burnt,  lumps  of  iron- 
slag-like  clay  may  be  found.  The  water  in  many  springs  also  shows 
signs  of  iron.  But  iron  is  nowhere  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
make  it  worth  working.  The  only  other  mineral  of  which  there  are 
traces  is  sulphur  id  the  hot  springs  at  Vajrabai  in  Bhiwndi, 

Except  in  the  coast  portions  of  Ddb&nu,  M&him,  and  Basse  in, 
trapstone  is  found  all  over  the  district.  It  is  admirably  suited 
and  largely  used  for  building.  Its  quality  varies  greatly,  Whilo 
most  is  excellent,  some  is  very  dark  and  so  hard  that  it  cannot 
be  worked  with  a chisel,  and  some  is  soft  and  friable  and  made 
unfit  for  use  by  a quantity  of  zeolite  or  agate  dispersed  in  small 
nodules  throughout  the  rock,  and  occasionally  occurring  in  large 
veins  crossing  the  rock  in  all  directions.  Basaltic  trap  occurs  in 
largo  quantities.  It  is  close  grained,  of  a light  blue-grey  colour,  and 
is  always  more  or  less  jointed.  Ordinary  trap  can  be  quarried  ai 
from  6*.  to  7 s,  (Rs.  3 -Us.  3 4)  the  100  cubic  feet  for  good-sized 
rubble,  and  larger  stones  such  as  quoins  at  from  Gd.  to  Is.  (4-8  as,} 
the  cubic  foot.  A form  of  trap,  which  Mr.  Blandford  calls  breccia 
or  volcanic  ash,  is  found  at  Kurla,  Vesava,  and  other  parts  of  wesf 
Sdlsette-  It  is  rather  coarse  grained  and  varies  much  in  colour 
some  of  it  closely  resembling  light  sandstone.2  Though  not  very 
durable  it  makes  good  building  stone,  and  has  been  effectively 
used  iu  Bombay  along  with  the  bluer  basaltic  trap.  A form  of  il 
which  crops  up  at  VilaPsdla,  a few  miles  north  of  B&ndra,  is  mud 
used  for  grindstones,  and  sent  to  the  Deccan  and  elsewhere,  Ai 
D4r&vi,  an  island  on  the  north-west  coast  of  S&lsefcfce,  basalt  is  fount 
in  prisms,  pentagonal  in  section  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  fee 


J Contributed  by  Mr.  F,  B.  Mac) amen,  C.  E. , Executive  Engineer. 

4 Dr,  Buist  (1855)  thus  describee  the  working  of  the  VesAvn  quarries  ; **  Tlv 
■ami,  which  seldom  extenda  mom  than  a few  inches  down,  U first  retnoTed,  an< 
the  rock  smoothed  on  the  surface.  A space  about  twelve  feet  each  way  is  nex 
divided  io to  slabs  one  foot  square,  the  grooves  between  them  being  out  with  a ligb 
flat- pointed  singie-bladed  pick.  These  slabs  are  raised  successively  by  a tool  something 
between  an  adte  and  a mattock,  a single  stroke  of  which  is  in  general  sufficient  t.' 
detach  each  slab  from  ita  bed.  The  blocks  thus  cot  and  raised  are  throvn 
aside,  the  bed  once  more  smoothed,  and  the  operation  resumed  till  the  pit  reach® 
a depth  of  six  or  eight  feet,  when,  as  it  is  no  longer  convenient  to  remove  th 
■tones  by  hand  or  basket,  a new  pit  is  cut.  This  variety  of  build iog  material  i 
brought  m vast  quantities  to  Bombay,  where  a large  poition  of  the  native  houses  ar^ 
built  of  it.  It  is  not  very  strong,  but,  with  plenty  of  cement,  it  makes  a good  an* 
cheap  wall/1  Trans,  Bom.  Geog,  Soc.  XIII.  1718, 
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in  length.  These  stones  are  easily  quarried  without  blasting,  and 
have  been  largely  used  on  the  Bombay  and  Baroda  railway.  The 
[aterite  found  on  the  top  of  M&ther&n,  M&huli,  and  Tungar,  is 
red,  of  very  coarse  grain,  and,  though,  when  quarried  soft  and 
easy  to  work,  hardens  on  exposure.  It  has  been  much  used  at 
M&tberan  for  building  purposes,  but  has  not  come  into  use  in  the 
plains  as  good  stone  is  everywhere  plentiful* 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  road  metal,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  this  is  the  case,  for  with  so  heavy  a rainfall  no 
onmetalled  roads  would  bo  passable  during  the  rains.  The  cost  of 
road  metal  delivered  on  the  roads,  with  cartage  of  not  more  than  one 
mile,  varies  from  11*.  to  12*.  (Rs.  5£  -Rs.  6}  the  hundred  cubic  feet 
or  about  eight  cartloads* 

A good  silicious  sand  is  found  in  all  the  creeks  and  rivers, 
washed  down  by  the  rains. 

Lime,  kankar,  exists  in  large  quantities  near  Andhori  and  Gor£i 
on  the  west  coast  of  Salsette.  It  is  found  just  below  the  surface 
on  ground  washed  by  the  tide  at  springs,  and  the  beds  are  said 
to  form  again  after  a couple  of  years.  When  burnt  it  yields 
about  IbO  cubic  feet  of  slaked  lime  for  every  100  cubic  feet  of  lime 
nodules,  kankar,  at  a cost  of  about  5*.  (Rs.  2-8)  the  khandi  of 
six  teen  cubic  feet.  This  lime  has  only  slight  hydraulic  properties, 
but  very  good  cementing  power,  and  may  bo  said  to  he  the  only  lime 
used  in  Bombay  for  building.  Occasionally,  in  the  inland  parts  of 
the  district,  nodular  Limestone  occurs  in  black  soil  like  that  found  in 
the  Deccan.  But  it  is  so  scattered  and  in  such  small  nodules,  that 
the  cost  of  gathering  it  is  generally  more  than  the  cost  of  bringing 
lime  from  the  coast.  At  Kurla  a considerable  quantity  of  shell 
lime  is  made  by  burning  cockle  shells  found  in  the  neighbouring 
creeks.  This  lime  is  what  is  termed  * fat,'  and  is  not  suitable  for 
masonry  work.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  whitewashing  and  for  eating 
with  betel  leaf.  The  lime  that  is  used  with  betel  leaves  is  also  made 
or  oyster -shells  by  burning  them  in  empty  cocoanuts  smeared  with 
a plaster  of  eowdung. 

There  is  no  clay  suitable  for  making  either  good  pottery  or  gpod 
bricks.  The  ordinary  wheel  tiles,  flower  pots,  and  inferior  bricks, 
are  made  in  large  quantities  at  Kaly4n,  Panvel,  and  elsewhere  from 
rice-field  clay.  The  bricks  are  much  used  for  native  houses,  and,  as 
they  are  not  required  to  cany  weight,  they  answer  the  purpose 
especially  if  plastered.  The  cost  of  wheel-made  tiles  varies  from 
6*  to  7*.  (Rs.  3-Rs.df)  the  thousand;  and  English  pattern  bricks 
cost  about  14*.  (Re.  7)  the  thousand.  Rice-husks  are  generally  used 
fur  burning. 

The  1 liquor-yielding  trees  of  the  district  are,  the  cocoa  palm,  mad. 
Cocoa  nucifora  ; the  brab  or  fan  palm,  tad,  Borassus  flabeUiformis ; 
the  hill  palm,  berli  mad,  Caryota  urens  ; and  the  wild  date,  shindi, 
Phcenix  sylvestris.  Of  these  the  eocoanut  is  the  most  productive 
wand  can  be  tapped  all  the  year  round.  The  fan  palm,  as  a rule,  is 
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tapped  for  only  six  m on  the  in  the  fair  season.  The  cold- weather, 
$hdtu,  tapping  season  lasts  from  November  to  January,  when  the 
tree  needs  a rest  of  from  twenty  days  to  a month.  After  the  rest 
the  hot  weather,  barkalu,  tapping  begins  and  lasts  from  February 
to  April*  The  other  palms  are  not  so  productive,  standing  tapping  for 
only  three  or  four  months  in  the  year.  The  fan  palm  is  the  chief 
liquor-bearing  tree*  It  grows  wild  all  over  the  district  and  is  found 
by  tens  of  thonsands  in  the  coast  sub-divisions.  The  trees  are  of 
different  sexes  ; the  male  being  called  talai$  and  the  female  tad. 
The  juice  of  both  is  equally  good.  The  trees  are  also  known  as 
skilotri,  dongri,  and  tkafaani,  according  as  they  have  been  planted  by 
the  owner  or  grow  on  uplands  or  on  lowlands*  Fan  palms  artificially 
reared  grow  rather  more  quickly  than  wild  ones.  The  ground 
is  not  ploughed,  but  a hole,  about  a foot  deep,  is  made,  and  the  seed 
buried  in  it  in  Je&hth  (May-Juno.)  No  watering  is  necessary,  and  the 
only  tending  the  plant  requires  is  the  heaping  of  earth  round  the 
base  of  the  stem  to  quicken  the  growth.  In  about  twelve  years  it  is 
ready  for  tappin  ’ ~ Jl  ,f  * 1 ^ oars,  or. 


as  the  saying  is,  to  the  grandson  or  tne  man  wuo  planted  it.  In  the 
case  of  the  male  palm,  talai3  the  juice  is  drawn  from  the  lendi#, 
which  are  finger-like  growths,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long, 
given  out  in  clusters  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  Some  of  the  fingers 
in  the  cluster  are  single,  others  spring  in  threes  from  a common 
base.  Each  finger  is  beaten  with  a piece  of  stick  called  a tapumi, 
three  times  in  three  lines  along  its  whole  length,  and  all  the  fingers 
of  the  cluster  are  tied  together.  In  three  or  four  days,  the  points 
of  the  fingers  are  cut  by  the  dut,  a sharply -curved  knife  with  a 
keen  flat  and  broad  blade.  The  points  are  cut  daily  for  about 
a fortnight  when  the  juice  begins  to  come.  Under  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  earthen  pots  are  placed  into  which  the  juice  is 
allowed  to  drop,  and  to  keep  off  the  crows  a sheath  of  straw  is  bound 
round  the  lendis  so  as  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  The  female 
tree  gives  out  spikes  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long  with  the 
friiit  seated  all  round  the  sides  of  the  spike,  as  in  a head  of  Indian 
com*  The  spikes  are  known  as  sapat  kati , gangra,  and  pendig 
according  as  the  juice  issues  when  the  berries,  tddgold&,  are  still 
minute,  fairly  grown,  or  very  large.  In  trees  which  yield  jnico 
while  the  berries  are  still  very  small,  aapat  hoti , the  spike  is  beaten, 
and  on  the  third  day  its  point  is  ent,  and  the  sides  rubbed  with  the 
hand  so  as  to  brush  off  the  incipient  fruit.  In  ten  or  twelve  days 
the  juioe  begins  to  drop.  In  trees  which  yield  juice  when  the 
spike  is  fairly  grown,  gangra , the  spike  must  be  beaten  on  the 
interstices  between  the  berries  with  a long  stone,  called  a dagdx 
gunda , or,  if  the  interstices  are  very  fine,  with  an  iron  pin  called 
lokhandi  gufida . On  the  third  day  the  tip  is  cut,  and  in  about 
fifteen  days  the  juice  begins  to  flow*  In  trees  which  yield  jnioe 
when  the  fruit  is  large,  pendi3  the  parts  of  the  sp%g|^  visible 
between  the  berries,  are  beaten  in  the  same  way,  and  a month 
afterwards  the  end  of  the  s^ike  is  cut  daily  for  about  a fortnight 
when  the  iuice  generally  begins  to  come.  As  the  gangra  and  pendi 
are  cut,  the  fruit  on  the  sides  has  to  be  gradually  removed.  A fan 
palm  tree  will  yield  from  six  to  sixteen  pints  (8  -8  ehere ) of  juice  evei^ 
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twenty-four  hours.  Almost  the  whole  is  given  off  during  the  night* 
When  the  juice  has  begun  to  flow,  the  fingers  of  the  male  tree  and 
the  spike  o£  the  female  tree  must  have  their  points  cut  morning 
and  evening.  The  distillation  of  palm  juice  is  simple.  The  juice 
is  put  into  an  earthen  jar,  madka,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  five 
days.  It  is  then  placed  over  a fire,  and  the  spirit  rising  as  vapour 
passes  through  a pipe  into  another  jar  into  which  it  is  precipitated 
in  a liquid  form  by  the  action  of  cold  water*  One  hundred  sh&ra 
of  juice  yield  about  twenty-five  share  of  spirit* 


The  following  are  the  chief  trees  found  in  the  Th&na  forests:1  Ain, 
Terminalia  tomentosa,  is  tall  and  very  useful.  Its  wood  is 
durable  and  hard,  and  is  used  both  for  building  and  for  fuel.  The 
bark  is  much  valued  in  tanning,  $nd  its  sap  yields  a gum  which  is 
largely  eaten.  Alu,  Vangnieria  spinosa,  has  worthless  wood,  but 
its  leaves  are  a useful  fodder*  Amba,  Mangifera  indica,  the  mango, 
is  valuable  both  for  its  timber  and  fruit.  There  are  three  well 
known  varieties,  dphns  (atphonso),  the  best;  pdiri,  also  excellent; 
and  rddval,  the  common  sort.  The  dphus  and  pdiri  are  believed  to 
have  been  brought  from  Goa  by  the  Portuguese.  Arnbara,  Spondias 
mangifera,  is  a large  tree  with  soft  coarse  grained  useless  wood. 
The  fruit  has  an  astringent  bitter  taste*  Apia,  Baubinia  racemosa, 
a small  fibrous  tree,  has  leaves  used  for  making  cigarettes,  bidis. 
A*anar  Briedalia  retusa,  a good  timber  tree,  whose  wood  from  its 
power  of  lasting  under  water,  is  much  used  for  well  kerbs*  Its 
fruit  is  one  of  the  wild  pigeon’s  favourite  articles  of  food.  Ashi, 
Morinda  ci trifolia,  the  same  as  has  a very  poor  wood,  hut  its 
roots  yield  a scarlet  dye*  Avia,  Phyllanthus  emhlica,  yields  the 
emblic  myrobalan  which  is  very  bitter,  but  much  used  by  the  natives 
in  pickles  and  preserves*  Its  wood  is  strong  and  durable  in  water, 
and  its  leaves  contain  fourteen  per  cent  of  tannin.  Bdbhul,  Acacia 
arabica,  though  too  small  to  be  of  much  value  as  a timber  tree, 
makes  excellent  firewood  and  yields  pods  of  which  cattle  and  sheep 
are  very  food.  Bakul,  Mimusops  olengi,  is  a large  and  handsome 
tree  well  known  for  its  fragrant  flowers  which  are  strung  into 
garlands  and  worn  by  women.  Beheda,  Terminalia  beilerica,  and 
Hirda , Terminalia  c nebula,  though  their  wood  is  poor,  ere  both 
well  known  for  their  myrobalans.  The  beheda  can  be  known  from 
the  hirda  by  its  much  greater  size  and  its  bad  smelling  flowers. 
Bkdva,  Cassia  fistula,  is  a beautiful  tree,  especially  towards  the 
close  of  the  cold  weather  when  it  is  hung  with  long  clusters  of  pale 
yellow  flowers  ; its  wood  is  valuable  and  its  pods  are  much  used  in 
medicine*  Bhendi,  Thespesia  populnea,  though  rarely  found  in  a 
sound  condition,  has  good  wood  which  is  used  for  making  spokes 
of  wheels  and  cartpoles ; its  flowers  are  a cure  for  itch.  Bhohar, 
Cordia  myia,  is  a fibrous  tree,  whose  leaves  are  a useful  fodder 
and  whose  fniit  is  much  eaten ; it  yields  a viscous  gum.  Bibla, 
Pterocarpus  inarsupium,  a large  tree,  yields  a useful  gum  ; its  wood, 
though  of  fair  quality,  does  not  last  long.  Bibva,  Semecarpus 
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an aca  rdi am , the  common  marking  nut  tree,  ia  very  little  known  but 
for  its  nuts;  the  wood  is  in  no  way  oeeful.  Bonddra,  Jjagerstroeinia 
fios-reginee,  is  a vety  beautiful  flowering  tree  with  a red  and  strong 
wood.  Bor,  Zizyphus  jujuba,  is  a common  tree  bearing  small  fruit 
which  is  much  eaten  by  men,  beasts,  and  birds.  Bnrkas,  Elaeodendron 
roxbnrghii,  is  an  ordinary  tree  whose  wood  makes  good  fuel.  The 
tree  is  named  tdmruj  in  Bombay,  and  its  wood  whitish  or  light 
reddish  brown  is  even  compact  and  durable.  It  works  easily  and 
takes  a fine  polish.  Ghdmal,  Banhinia  speciosa,  a tall  handsome  tree, 
has  very  soft  and  close-grained  wood.  Qhdpha,  Michelia  champaca, 
the  well  known  flowering  tree,  has  close  grained  wood  when  full  grown, 
Chdmdri , Premna  integrifolia,  a large  shrub  or  middle-sized  tree,  has 
a white  moderately  close  grained  wood  used  for  rafters.  GhiUidri, 
Caesalpinia  sepiaria,  is  a splendid  hedgeplant,  and  its  bark  is  of  much 
service  for  tanning.  The  Tamarind,  chinch,  Tamarindus  iodica,  a large 
and  handsome  tree,  has  hard  wood  which  is  used  in  a variety  of  ways, 
Ohira,  Erinocarpus  nioionit,  is  a common  tree  which  grows  rapidly 
and  forms  good  coppice  ; its  high  stems,  though  not  very  durable, 
are  much  used  for  rafters.  Dando&hi,  D&lbergia  lanceolaria,  is  a 
small  tree  whose  wood  is  need  for  making  field  tools,  Dtidman, 
Grewia  tiliaefolia,  is  a small  tree,  yielding  small  edible  fruit ; the 
wood  is  tough,  and  its  bark  yields  a strong  fibre.  If  rubbed  over 
the  affected  part,  the  bark  allays  the  irritation  caused  by  cow-itch. 
lyhavda , Anogeiessus  lati folia,  a very  val  cable  firewood  tree,  produces 
a gum  which  is  largely  eaten  by  the  people.  Besides  for  fuel,  its 
strong  and  tough  wood  is  much  used  for  cart  axles  and  poles,  and 
also  in  cloth  printing.  The  leaves  yield  a black  dye  and  are  very 
useful  in  tanning.  Dkdyti , Woodfordia  floribunda,  is  a small  shrub 
bearing  beautiful  flowers  which  yield  a crimson  dye.  Dudhi,  Wrightia 
tomentosa,  is  a middle-sized  tree  with  a smooth  grey  bark  which  gives 
out  a thick  milky  juice,  Gekela,  Randia  dnmetorum,  is  very  little 
known  bnt  for  its  fruit  which  is  used  to  poison  fish  and  for  its  medicinal 
properties.  Ghdrbi , Entada  scandens,  is  a very  large  creeper  bearing 
pods  about  four  feet  long.  The  seeds  are  turned  to  use  in  several 
ways,  small  snuff  boxes  and  other  articles  being  made  of  them*  Qhot, 
Zizyphus  xylopyra,  supplies  fodder  for  cattle  and  yields  nuts  whose 
charcoal  is  used  as  blacking*  Gorakhehinch,  Adansonia  digitata,  said 
to  have  been  brought  by  the  Arabs  from  Africa,  grows  to  an 
immense  size*  Its  wood  is  believed  to  possess  antiseptic  properties, 
and  its  bark  to  be  capable  of  being  made  into  paper.  The 
pods  are  used  by  fishermen  as  buoys  for  nets  and  the  seeds 
as  a febrifuge*  Hed,  Adina  or  Nauclea  cordifolia,  is  a large  and 
handsome  timber  tree.  Logs  more  than  thirty-five  feet  long  are 
sometimes  cut  out  of  a hed  tree.  From  their  durability  in  watci 
and  their  length  the  logs  are  much  prized  for  fish  stakes.  Humbi 
SaccopetaJum  tomentosum,  is  a fine  and  tall  tree  bearing  edible 
fruit.  The  wood,  though  suited  for  house-building,  is  little  as©d^nm 
Jdmbul,  Eugenia  j&mbolana,  is  an  useful  tree,  whose  wood  is  very 
durable  under  water,  and,  when  of  large  size,  makes  good  planks. 

Its  fruit  is  eaten  and  its  bark  is  largely  used  in  tanning.  Kakad, 
'Garuga  pinnate,  is  a common  tree  msJcing  fair  fuel,  and  supplying 
wood  need  for  the  beams  and  posts  of  huts  and  sheds.  Its  bark 
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ti  soft  and  elastic  and  is  much  used  for  flooring'  cattle  sheds.  Its 
fruit  is  not  unlike  the  dvla  in  appearance.  Kalak  or  Padai , Bambosa 
arundmacea,  is  the  well  known  and  very  useful  giant-armed  bamboo. 
Kalambj  Stephegyne  or  Nauclea  parvifolia,  is  a large  timber  free  used 
like  bed  for  making  flak  stakes.  Eanchan3  Bauhinia  variegata,  is  a 
tree  of  little  consequence,  supplying  but  very  poor  wood*  Kdndal% 
S tercolia  urenB,  is  an  ordinary  tree  bearing  edible  fruit.  Though  its 
wood  is  useless,  its  bark  is  fibrous  and  its  leave©  are  often  used  in  native 
medicines  ; its  sap  yields  a poor  gum.  Karamhel,  Dillenia  pentagyna, 
bears  fruit  on  which  deer  feed  ; its  wood  is  worthless.  Earand^ 
Carissa  carand&s,  is  a small  but  well  known  tree  bearing  edible 
berries*  h laranj,  Pongamia  glabra,  is  a handsome  shade  tree  j the 
leaves  are  used  as  manure,  and  from  the  seeds  an  oil  is  extracted 
and  need  as  a core  for  itch.  Karvati,  Streblus  as  per,  is  a small 
free,  the  dry  leaves  of  which  are  used  like  sand-paper  to  rub  and 
clean  wood* work.  Kdrtri,  Strobilan thus  grakarmatma,  which  reaches 
its  full  growth  in  eight  years,  bears  a cone-shaped  mass  of  calicea 
from  which  appear  beautiful  blue  flowers.  After  the  flowers  fall  the 
cones  become  covered  with  a sticky  exudation  called  mel . The  seeds 
remain,  in  the  cones  till  they  dry  and  fall  out.  The  stems  are  largely 
used  as  wattle  for  huts  and  cottages.  Kavathf  Feronia  eleph&ntum,  ia 
a strong  tree  yielding  fruit  much  used  in  native  cookery.  It  produces 
a valuable  gum.  The  oil  made  from  its  fruit  is  supposed  to  be  good 
for  leprosy.  Khait,  Acacia  catechu,  is  a very  valuable  tree  both  for 
timber  and  for  fuel ; from  its  juice  the  substance  known  as  catechu 
is  made.  Kkadshingf  Bignonia  xylocarpa  or  apathodea,  is  a very 
Strong  tree  found  chiefly  on  high  lulls.  Its  pods  are  eaten,  and  from 
their  seeds  an  oil  is  obtained  which  has  a high  value  in  native 
medicine*  Khimi,  Mimusope  hexandra,  famous  as  a shade  and  fruit 
tree  in  North  Gujar&t,  does  not  flourish  in  Th&na.  Kh\van>  Helicteris 
iaora,  is  a small  fibre  tree  whose  seeds  are  supposed  to  be  a cure  for 
snake-bit©.  Kink  at,  Albizzia  procera,  is  a large  and  graceful  tree 
of  very  rapid  growth ; its  heartwood,  which  is  dark  in  colour,  is 
very  durable  and  strong,  and  is  much  used  for  making  rice -mortars. 
Its  bark,  pounded  and  thrown  into  ponds  and  pools, 
stupifies  fish.  Kokamb , Garcinia  purpurea,  a common  tree,  yields  a 
very  pleasant  fruit.  By  boiling  the  seeds,  an  oil  is  obtained  which 
is  much  mixed  with  clarified  butter,  and  is  often  used  as  an 
ointment  for  sun-bums^  Koheli,  Sterculia  guttata,  yields  fibre 
and  an  edible  fruit.  The  wood  is  very  poor  and  is  rarely  used. 
Eoshimb,  Schleichera  trijuga,  is  an  useful  tree  growing  best  in 
ravines*  Its  very  heavy  and  dark  red  heartwood  is  mostly  used 
for  making  oil  and  sugar  mills.  Its  leaves,  especially  the  young 
leaves,  are  elegantly  cut  into  six  leaflets  three  on  each  side,  and  have 
very  beautiful  red  and  yellow  tints.  Kuha3  Careya  arborea,  is  a 
fibrous  barked  free  furnishing  a fairly  good  wood  used  for  field  tools. 
The  bark  is  commonly  used  in  dyeing.  Kuda,  Wrightia  tinctoria, 
is  said  to  have  medicinal  properties.  When  of  large  sise  the  wood 
is  good.  Kura,  Ixora  parviflora,  is  a small  tree  used  for  torches. 
Mershingi,  Spathodea  falcsta,  is  a rare  tree  whose  wood,  though  of  a 
fair  quality,  is  not  much  used.  Moha)  Baasia  latifolia,  is  a well 
known  tree,  whose  flowers  yield  liquor  and  whose  fruit  yields 
oil.  Its  wood,  though  of  a good  quality,  is  seldom  used. 
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Mokha,  Schrebera  swietenioides,  a middle-sized  tree,  yields  fair 
firewood.  The  wood  is  close-grained  hard  and  durable,  and  has 
some  of  the  qualities  of  boxwood*  Nana,  Lagerstrmmia 

lanceolate,  is  generally  used  for  firewood  and  sometimes  for 
fish  stakes,  and  is  also  fit  for  house  building,  Pidndmk,  Ftcua 
retusa,  is  one  of  the  best  of  roadside  trees,  Nimb , Mel  in, 
indica,  well  known  throughout  the  district,  is  much  esteemed 
for  its  medicinal  properties.  Nivar,  Ban-in gtonia  racemosa,  bearing 
spikes  of  beautiful  pink  flowers,  is  common  in  hedgerows  on  the 
coast,  A tree  of  the  same  name,  Barrington  ia  acutangula,  grows 
near  salt  water  beyond  the  tidal  range*  The  wood  is  tough  and 
heavy,  and  among  other  purposes  is  much  need  for  making  well 
kerbs  and  boat  knees*  The  tree  bears  an  edible  fruit,  and  its  bark 
is  a fish  poison,  Padvai  or  Pejvi,  Melia  azedarach,  is  a large 
and  handsome  tree  of  the  ntmb  kind.  Its  hard  berries  are  strung 
together  and  worn  as  necklaces.  Pa£as,  Butea  frondosa,  is  common. 

Its  wood,  though  of  fair  quality,  is  not  much  used  for  building  or 
other  purposes.  Its  flowers  yield  a dye  and  the  roots  a fibre. 

A watery  fluid  gathered  from  its  roots  is  considered  a cure  for  fever, 
and  its  seeds  for  worms.  Palasvel,  Butea  superb  a,  a giant  creeper, 
is  called  paiasvel  from  the  resemblance  its  leaves  have  to  those  of 
thepuZos  tree.  Pdngdra,  Brythrina  indica,  is  a middle-sized  quick 
growing  tree.  Its  wood,  known  as  moehi  wood  in  Madras,  is  used 
for  making  rafts,  and,  when  hollowed,  it  makes  good  cattle 
drinking  troughs.  Palm-tapping  knives,  dut#}  are  sharpened  on  this 
wood.  Pdnjdmbul,  or  water  jdmbul,  Eugenia  salicifolia,  grows 
generally  on  river  banks.  Its  wood  is  used  for  making  rafters.  Pdyar , 
Ficus  cordifolia,  is  a large  shade  tree,  but  from  its  awkward  shape 
is  less  suited  than  either  the  vad  or  the  ndndruk  for  roadside  planting. 
Petdri , Trewia  nudiflora,  a small  bush-like  tree,  has  a soft  wood  which 
is  used  for  several  purposes.  Phan  as,  Artocarpus  in  tegri  folia,  the 
well  known  jack  tree,  bears  a large  fruit  which  is  much  prized  by 
all  classes*  It  is  often  planted  as  a shade  tree  by  the  roadside  and  its 
wood  is  excellent*  Pkalari,  Albizzia  stipulata,  is  a large  tree,  but 
except  that  its  leaves  supply  fodder,  it  is  of  little  use.  Of  tht 
Pimpal , Ficus  religiosa,  there  is  a very  beautiful  tree  at  Vadavlj 
twenty  miles  north  of  Bhiwndi  with  a girth  of  46  feet  9 inches 
Pun,  Store ulia  foetida,  resembles  koketi  in  almost  all  points 
Run  Undit  or  forest  undi,  Ochrocarpus  longifolius,  yields  fail 
wood  and  a favourite  fruit.  Mitha , Sapindus  emargioatus,  the 
common  soapnut  tree,  is  grown  in  many  parts  of  the  district*  Teakj 
tag,  Tectona  grandis,  though  never  found  large  except  in  some 
remote  places,  grows  throughout  the  district  in  great  abundance.1 
An  oil  employed  as  a remedy  in  certain  cattle-diseases  is  extracted 
from  its  wood.  Sdvar,  Bombax  mal&baricum,  the  well  known 
silk-cotton  tree,  has  very  light  wood  which  is  hollowed  foi 
canoes  and  water  troughs.  It  grows  to  a targe  size.  Its  cotton  ie 
used  as  tinder.  Shembat,  Odina  wodier,  yields  faire^fcgf|^fC^om 


* Dr.  Hovd,  who  travelled  through  the  district  about  the  year  1786,  states  th* 
Urge  teak  then  Abounded  in  TbAna  In  1820,  According  to  Hamilton  (Description,  II 
IflOb  the  task  forests  lying  along  the  western  side  of  the  Sahy&dris  to  the  north  aul 
north-east  of  Rimaein,  supplied  the  Bombay  dockyard. 
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The  wood,  is  also  used  in  building1  huts*  Shir%9t  Albizzia 
odoratiseima,  is  a large  tree  whose  leaves  yield  good  fodder,  Shisav, 
Dalbergia  latifolia,  is  a useful  timber  tree,  but  seldom  grows  to  any 
great  aiae.  Shxvant  Gmelina  arborea,  is  a large  tree  of  the  teak  kind 
yielding  edible  fruit;  its  glossy  wood  takes  a high  polish  and  is 
much  used  in  panneling,  Sura , Casuarina  equisetifolia,  grows  freely 
ne»r  the  sea  especially  in  S&lsette  ; its  wood  is  heavy,  strong,  and 
tough,  and  makes  good  fuel.  Tdrbor , Placourtia  or  Xyloscaa  T a tree 
found  generally  on  high  hilts,  bears  a sub-acid  red  coloured  fruit 
enclosing  three  or  four  seeds  in  its  strong  and  thick  pulp.  It  is  not 
known  if  its  wood  is  in  any  way  useful,  Tembhumij  Diospyros 
melanoxylon,  is  everywhere  common.  The  black  heart  wood  of  old 
trees  is  nsed  for  cart  wheels  and  for  bracelets,  and,  instead  of  sandal- 
wood, is  ground  into  a past©  and  smeared  over  the  face  and  body 
after  worshipping  the  gods.  The  leaves,  like  those  of  the  dpta,  are 
so  much  used  in  rolling  cigarettes  that  shiploads  are  every  year 
sent  to  Bombay.  Tetu,  Oalosanthea  indies,  a useless  tree  as  far 
as  its  wood  goes,  is  said  to  have  heeling  buds  and  leaves.  Tivar, 
Avicennia  tomentosa,  a firewood  tree,  generally  grows  in  salt  marshes. 
Tivas,  Ougeinia  daJbergioides,  a large  bat  scarce  tree,  grows  best  in 
the  north  of  the  district.  Its  hard  and  heavy  heartwood  is  used 
for  house  building  and  for  field  tools.  Tokar , Bambusa,  is  of  two 
kinds,  the  common  unarmed  bamboo,  vulgaris,  and  the  male  armed 
bamboo,  stricta  ; the  second  variety  is  not  hollow,  and  is  therefore 
known  by  the  name  of  bhariv  tokar*  Toran,  Zizyphue  rugosa,  is  a 
email  tree  bearing  edible  fruit.  Ukshi t Calycopteris  floribunda,  is  a 
creeping  shrub,  which,  when  cut  young,  sends  out  a watery  fluid. 
Its  tough  and  strong  wood  is  much  used  for  making  field  tools* 
Uiubar , Ficus  glomerata,  is  the  wild  fig-tree.  Ondi , Calophyllum 
mophyllum,  is  a very  handsome  tree  growing  near  the  coast.  The 
wood  is  very  useful,  and  from  its  nuts  a thick  oil  is  extracted.  Vad, 
Ficus  indies,  is  a well  known  shade  tree.  Varas , Spathodea 
quadrilocularra,  has  soft  easily  worked  wood  and  leaves  much  eaten 
by  cattle.  Vdvlit  Ulmus  integrifolia,  is  a large  and  common  firewood 
tree  whose  leaves  are  given  to  cattle  as  fodder. 

The  forest  products  are  timber,  firewood,  charcoal,  bamboos, 
kdrrn,  ain  and  other  barks,  and  dpta  and  tembhurni  leaves. 

Timber  comes  to  market  in  two  forms,  dressed  and  undressed. 
The  dressed  timber  is  generally  larger  than  the  undressed,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  house  beams  and  posts,  large  rafters,  keels  and 
knees  for  boats,  door  and  window -frames,.  and  rounded  hed  and  kalamb 
logs  f or  fishing  stakes.  Most  of  the  undressed  timber  is  for  rafters. 
The  best  wood  conies  to  the  Bassein  marts  chiefly  from  Jawh&r, 
Y£da,  and  a few  private  villages.  The  traders,  Christian  cartmea 
chiefly  of  Chains,  Minikpar,  Gokhivrs,  S6ndor,  and  BarMnpur  in 
Baa sain,  are  known  as  V&dvals  or  gardeners.  They  purchase  fallen 
timber  from  Government  chiefly  in  V6da,  and  also  buy  the  right  to 
cut  green  wood  iu  Jawh&r,  as  well  as,  though  this  source  of  supply 
is  nearly  exhausted,  from  villages  and  holdings  whose  owners 
have  forest  rights.  Government  sell  felled  or  fallen  timber 
it  about  14*.  (Rs.  7)  the  cart  for  teak  and  10s.  (Us.  5)  for  other 
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timber.  In  JawMr  and  in  private  villages  standing  wood  is  sold 
at  an  average  rate  of  £1  (Rs,  10)  the  cart.  The  Yddvals  are  the 
beat  aiemeo  in  the  district,  and  their  carts  are  larger  and  their  cattle 
stronger  than  those  found  in  other  sub-divisions,  Their  carts  are 
generally  drawn  by  buffaloes  which  are  cheaper  than  large  bullocks. 
Some,  however,  use  bullocks  as  buffaloes  cannot  work  so  well  in  the 
hot  weather.  The  cartmen  start  in  gangs  of  from  five  to  thirty  carts 
travelling  by  night  and  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  get  over  about 
fifteen  miles  a day  with  empty  and  ten  with  laden  carts.  Each  cart 
has  a driver,  who  is  at  the  same  time  an  axeman,  and  who  is  helped 
by  a boy.  On  reaching  the  place  where  the  timber  is  to  be -cut  they 
camp  near  water,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  buffaloes,  and 
the  cattle  are  turned  loose  in  charge  of  some  of  the  older  boys. 
The  rest  of  the  boys  stay  in  the  camp  and  prepare  food  from  the 
provisions  brought  in  baskets  on  the  carts.  The  axemen  go  in 
different  directions  to  look  for  and  fell  suitable  trees,  searching 
till  they  find  enough  to  yield  as  many  cartloads  of  squared  timber 
as  they  need,  and  noting  trees  for  removal  on  future  trips.  This 
search  lasts,  as  a rule,  over  several  days  during  which  the  cattle 
are  allowed  to  rest.  They  are  then  employed  in  dragging  the  logs 
to  open  spaces  or  to  the  camp  where  the  wood  is  shaped  with 
considerable  skill,  the  object  being  to  get  as  full  a cartload  as 
possible  without  overloading  the  cattle  or  lessening  the  value  of  the 
timber  either  by  over  or  by  under  dressing.  The  men  work  together, 
and  the  carts  are  generally  laden  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  loading 
is  a work  of  considerable  skill  as  the  weight  must  be  carefully  balanced 
and  fastened  firmly  on  the  carts.  If  not  properly  balanced  the  load 
will  either  choke  the  cattle  or  weigh  them  down.  The  cattle  real 
while  the  loading  and  squaring  goes  on  and  are  fresh  to  start  home 
again.  The  trip  averages  about  twenty  days.  The  timber  is  laic 
close  to  the  cartmen  Je  villages  in  fields,  or  in  salt  water  mud 
and  here  customers  come  to  choose  and  buy.  A cartload  of  dresaec 
timber  in  Bassein  measures  about  thirty  cubic  feet,  and,  on  an  average 
is  worth  £3  (Rs.  30),  of  which,  on  an  average.  Government  receive  12 s 
(Rs.6).  The  cutters  are  often  in  the  hands  of  moneylenders  win 
advance  money  and  have  a lien  on  the  timber.  When  at  this 
work  the  Y&dvals  expect,  for  every  cart,  including  man  boy  and  cattle 
to  make  at  least  1*.  6d.  (12  a$.)  a day. 

In  the  rest  of  the  district  the  timber  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  ol 
Memans,  though  a few  M&rw£r  V4nis,  Pdrsis,  and  Br&hmans  have  i 
share.  These  dealers  buy  the  forests  of  private  villages,  and  woo< 
that  Government  have  cut  and  sold  by  auction,  and  also  the  righ 
to  trees  in  occupied  lands  and  in  Jawh4r,  They  have  this  wgo< 
roughly  dressed  and  squared  by  cartmen  whom  they  employ  to  bring 
it  to  boat  and  railway  stations,  apd  who  are,  as  a rule,  paid  by  thi 
trip.  Some  dealers,  chiefly  at  S&vta  and  Manor,  who  are  &ls< 
traders  in  rice,  own  many  carts  and  employ  their  own  men  am 
cattle.  In  M&him  the  chief  cartmen  are  YanjAris,  Compared  wiil 
the  Bassein  Y&dvals,  the  Y&nj&ris  are  poor  woodmen,  their  carts  ar 
small,  and  their  cattle  weak.  They  work,  as  a rule,  for  dealers,  au< 
ape  paid  by  the  trip.  Rafters  delivered  at  wood  stores  are  generall 
shaped  by  KAtbkaris,  who  are  paid  about  4ts,  (Rs.  2)  the  score  fo 
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dressing  and  rounding  them*  Other  wood  Is  either  loft  undressed, 
or  is  Tory  slightly  dressed  in  the  forests,  and  not  touched  again  at 
the  boat  stations.  The  Bhtwndi  cartmen  come  next  to  those  of 
Basse  m,  but  they  do  not  deal  in  timber  and  for  many  years  have  not 
done  a large  trade.  In  Sanj&n  and  its  neighbourhood,  Musalm&n 
cart  men  take  the  place  of  the  M&him  VaDj&ris.  These  are  the  chief 
carters  employed  in  the  wood  trade.  But,  besides  them,  hundreds  of 
Kunbis  and  others  own  carts,  and  in  the  fair  season  occasionally  carry 
timber  bat  almost  always  undressed  wood.  The  chief  ports  to  which 
timber  is  sent  are  BMvnagar,  Cambay,  Bals&r,  and  Bombay.  Timber 
is  sold  by  the  piece  or  by  the  score,  and  not  by  the  cubic  foot,  though 
the  measurement  of  gaj  and  fast*  is  generally  understood. 


The  firewood  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Memtfns,  besides 
whom,  one  or  two  Persia,  and  a few  Mdrwdr  V&nis  and  other  Hindus 
are  also  engaged.  The  dealers  buy  the  rights  of  survey  occupants  and 
i&dmddra,  as  also  the  wood  cut  and  sold  by  Government,  and  the 
right  to  take  dead  wood  at  so  much  the  khandi.  The  khandi , at  which 
Government  sell  wood,  is  seven  hundredweights,  or  twenty-eight  mans 
of  twenty -eight  pounds  each.  Among  traders  the  khandi  varies 
in  size.  Thus,  while  a khandi  of  billets,  chipli , of  dry  wood  is  taken 
at  twenty-eight  man#,  a khandi  of  logs  is  taken  at  thirty-one  mans, 
and,  if  these  logs  be  cut  into  drums,  ganderia , the  khandi  is  of  thirty 
man*.  If  traders  buy  standing  wood,  they  generally  arrange  with  the 
oartmen  to  cut  and  stack  the  wood  at  boat  or  railway  stations  at 
a fixed  rate  for  each  cartload,  or,  where,  as  at  some  ooat  stations, 
the  traders  are  also  rice  dealers  and  landholders  owning  carts  and 
cattle,  they  use  their  own  carts  and  men.  When  a trader  contracts 
to  bring  Government  dead  wood  from  the  forest,  the  cartmen 
are  generally  paid  by  the  trip.  The  rates  vary  with  the  class  of 
wood  brought,  and  are  always  the  subject  of  hard  bargaining.  The 
best  kinds  of  firewood  are  Jchair  and  dhdvda,  and  dead  khair  roots 
are  highly  valued  for  goldsmith's  work.  Fuel  is  also  brought  in 
headloads,  hhdrast  weighing  about  fourteen  pounds  each.  These 
come  chiefly  from  the  Government  forests.  Contracts  to  remove 
headloads  of  fuel  from  the  Government  forests  are  sold  to  dealers 
who  pay  np  to  4*.  (Re.  2)  the  hundred  loads,  Poor  people  bring 
these  loads  to  wood  stores  where  the  contractors  buy  them,  generally 
at  fd.  (|  anna)  each.  Long  round  billets,  ondas , of  dry  wood  are  also 
brought  by  poor  people  and  bought  by  the  thousand.  The  chief 
places  from  which  wood  is  exported  are,  by  sea,  from  Sanjdn  and 
Sdvta1  in  D&h&nu ; from  Mor&mba,  Manor,  Dahisar,  and  the  small 

g>rts  on  the  Vaitama  and  Tansa  rivers  in  Bassein  and  M&him ; from 
hiwndi  ; and  from  Apia  in  Panvel  j and  by  land  from  the  K&s&ra, 
Khardi,  Atgaon,  V&sind,  and  Titvdla  raitway  stations  on  the  N&sik, 
and  from  Badl&pur  and  Neral  on  the  Poona  branch  of  the  Peninsnla 
railway.  All  the  fuel  that  finds  its  way  to  boat  stations  is  sent 
to  Bombay  in  drums  and  billets.  The  consignees  in  Bombay  are 
nearly  all  Khojds  and  charge  five  per  cent  for  selling  the  wood 
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i The  rite  of  tho  boat  station,  though  called  SAvt*,  is  in  Saroli  across  the  river. 
Hr.  E.  J.  Stolen,  C.S. 
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consigned  to  them.  Some  wood,  specially  cut  in  lengths  of  about 
5i  feet,  is  bought  for  use  in  the  SonApur  burning  ground  at  Bombay. 

Charcoal  is  made  by  dealers  who  buy  the  right  to  trees  from 
holders  of  survey  numbers  and  private  lauds,  and,  as  a rule,  employ 
KAthkaris  paying  them  4s.  (Rs,  2)  for  each  cartload.  Charcoal  is 
made  both  from  gTeen  and  dry  wood,  the  former  chiefly  in  the  south 
and  the  latter  in  the  north.  It  is  sold  at  about  £4  10*.  (Rs,  45)  the 
hundred  bidds  or  round  baskets,  eighteen  inches  wide  and  sixteen 
deep. 

Bamboos  are  brought  in  large  quantities  from  Dharampur,  MokhAda, 
M&him,  and  DAhAnu,  to  Manor,  SanjAn,  and  SAvta,  and  in  smaller 
quantities  to  8 Ay  a,  Dahisar,  and  BhAtAna.  The  Dharampur  and 
MokhAda  bamboos  find  their  market  at  SanjAn  and  SAvta,  and  the 
JawhAr  bamboos  at  SAvta.  The  rest  go  to  other  boat  stations  chiefly 
to  Manor.  At  present  the  best  bamboos  come  from  MokbAda. 
Dealers  buy  the  bamboos  from  Government  at  an  average  rate 
of  4s.  (Us.  2)  the  hundred.  At  SanjAn  the  best  are  worth  £6 
(Re,  60}  the  thousand.  The  canes  are  cut  by  YArlis,  KAthkaris, 
and  Dhor  or  Tokria  Kolis,  at  a cost  of  abont  10s.  (Rs.  5)  the  thousand, 
the  cost  of  cartage  representing  a further  average  outlay  of  £1  10a. 
(Re.  15).  The  cutting  is  very  seldom  done  by  the  cartmen  who  simply 
cart  the  ready  cut  bamboos  to  wood  stores.  The  cartmen  are 
generally  the  dealers'  servants,  except  near  SanjAn  where  they  are 
MusalmAns  and  DodiAs.  The  carts  go  in  bands  of  ten  to  thirty,  load  at 
once,  and  travel  iu  company.  An  average  cartload  has  three  hundred 
bamboos.  The  canes  are  cut  from  December  to  June.  The  shoots 
rapidly  reach  their  full  height,  but,  those  of  the  large  kalak  or  padai 
bamboo,  take  at  least  two  years  to  harden  and  become  nt  for 
rafters.  Shoots  of  the  goda  bamboo,  from  six  months  to  a year  old,  are 
used  by  Buruds  for  making  baskets,  winnowing  fane,  and  mats  for 
room  walls,  gTain  storing,  and  cart  covers.  Two  year  old  bamboos 
are  preferred  for  export,  as  their  sides  are  solid  and  do  not  shrink. 
The  chief  demand  for  bamboos  is  from  KAthiAwAr,  the  most  prized 
being  thin-skinned  hollow  bamboos  abont  eight  inches  in  girth. 
There  is  little  trade  in  the  large  kalak  and  padai  bamboo,  which, 
when  full  grown,  runs  to  ninety  feet  high  and  eighteen  inches 
round,  or  in  the  small  variety  known  as  jith.  The  former  died 
out  abont  ten  years  ago  and  the  new  crop  is  not  ready.  A full 
grown  bamboo  of  this  kind  sells  for  l£d.  (1  anna).  In  growing 
bamboos  strict  watch  has  to  be  kept,  as  the  forest  tribes  are  very 
fond  of  digging  and  eating  the  snoots.  The  small  bamboo,  jith , 
is  in  great  local  demand  for  dunnage  to  roofs  and  for  fencing. 
Kdrvi,  Strobilanthus  grahamianus,  which  grows  for  eight  years  and 
then  dies,  is  largely  used  for  the  inner  walls  of  houses.  It  is  not 
much  exported.  Tembhumi  and  Apt  a leaves  are  very  largely 
gathered  for  export  to  Bombay,  where  they  are  used  for  making 
cigarettes,  bidis . The  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  K Am  At  his  and 
MusalmAns.  The  sal©  of  the  right  to  purchase  leaves  generally  fetches 
about  £150  (Rs.  1500)  a year.  Myrobalans,  hirdds,  are  found  in 
MokhAda,  ShAhApur,  in  one  VAda  Ullage,  and  in  small  quantities  on 
the  Chanderi  or  MAbherAn  range.  The  yearly  crop  is  estimated  at 
less  than  200  khandis  of  seven  hundredweights  each.  ThAkure  and 
Kolis  gather  and  dry  the  hirdds  hetwoon  October  and  January. 
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Col  lections  are  now  made  by  the  forest  department,  the  gatherers  being 
paid  at  the  rate  of  12*.  3 d*  (Ra.  6-2)  for  each  khandi . Jitt  bark  is 
Largely  used  by  fishermen  for  dyeing  their  nets.  A considerable 
quantity  comes  from  private  lands  and  from  Jawh&r,  Every  year 
departmental  cuttings  yield  from  150  to  250  khandts  of  bark  which 
is  sold  to  Kolis  at  10*.  (Rs.  5)  the  khandi * Ghilh&ri  and  skembdti 
bark  is  also  used  but  not  in  such  large  quantities. 


Next  to  those  of  K&nara  and  Khdndesb,  the  Th£na  forests  are 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  in  the  Presidency.  Its  Government 
reserves , stretching  over  1664  square  miles  or  about  forty  per  cent 
of  the  entire  area,  lie  chiefly  in  Sh&h&por,  Dahanu,  Mahim,  V&da, 
Salsette,  and  Basse  in.  Of  the  whole  area  135  square  miles  were 
regularly  marked  off  and  set  apart  as  Government  forests 
before  1878.  The  remaining  1529  square  miles  were  added  in 
1878.  Of  the  whole  area,  625  square  miles  have  been  provisionally 
gazetted  as  reserved  and  1039  square  mUes  as  protected  forest. 
These  areas  are  merely  approximate  and  the  work  of  settlement 
and  final  selection  is  still  in  progress. 

The  following  table  shows  m detail  the  present  distribution  of  the 
forests ; 

Thdna  Forwtf,  1&79* 


In  north  D£h£nu,  the  northern  watershed  of  the  Varoli  and  K&lu 
rivers,  west  of  Gambhirgad,  is  not  well  wooded,  and,  so  mnch  of 
it  as  is  west  of  the  line  of  rail,  is  bare.  The  country  is  more  like 
Surat  than  Thana  The  wild  date,  Phoenix  siiveetris,  abounds  in  the 
ravines  and  stream  beds.  Further  south  the  country  is  well  wooded 
and  the  forests  on  the  slopes  of  the  principal  hills,  Gambhirgad, 
Barad,  Hah&lakshmi,  and  Segva,  and  on  the  coast  range,  are 
full  of  promising  though  not  very  large  timber.  The  bamboo  is 
not  common,  but  teak  is  plentiful,  and  with  it  are  found  ain,  hed , 
kalambj  ndnar  bonda,  and  other  trees.  Much  timber-yielding  flat 
land  between  the  hills  has  been  entered  in  the  names  of  survey 
occupants  and  branch  lopping  has  severely  damaged  the  growth  of 
atn,  hed3  and  ka lamb.  Except  in  the  nooks  and  ravines  of  some  of  the 
higher  hills,  where  are  old  stately  trees,  the  timber  is  almost  all 
young.  Up  to  fifty  years  ago  the  country  was  under  wood-ash 
tillage,  which  the  V&rLis  and  Kolia  still  try  to  carry  on  by  stealth* 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  these  forests  were  ransacked  for 
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sleepers  for  the  Baroda  railway,  and  for  wood  for  the  coast 
villages  and  for  export,  so  that  there  are  now  only  the 
remains  of  what  were  once,  and  the  promise  of  what  some  day 
may  he,  fine  forests.  Excluding  the  petty  division  of  XJmbargaon, 
Government  have  reserved  in  D&hAnu  all  rights  to  treeB,  except 
that  for  field  and  house  purposes  survey  occupants  may  use  trees 
growing  on  their  holdings,  other  than  teak*  tiva&,  and  blackwood. 
Fair  weather  tracks,  fit  for  timber  carts,  run  to  all  parts  of  the 
sub-division.  For  about  nine  miles  between  Vasa  and  Ambesari 
and  RAytali,  the  range  of  hills  which  runs  parallel  to  the  sea  blocks 
the  way  to  the  coast.  No  other  tracks  cross  these  hills  except  at 
Aine  and  Vanai  in  the  Asbonda  valley.  Forest  produce  goes  by  sea, 
from  SanjAn  and  SAvta,  and  from  some  smaller  boat  stations  such 
as  DAhAuu,  Gholvad,  Chinch ni,  and  VAngaon.  The  drawback  to 
SAvta,  as  a place  of  export,  is  that  wood  from  the  inland  forests 
is  taxed  in  passing  through  the  GanjAd  sub-division  of  JawhAr. 
For  this  reason,  except  north  JawhAr  timber  which  goes  to  SAvta, 
the  inferior  port  of  SanjAn  secures  most  of  the  Dharaxnpur  and 
Daman  produce.  In  addition  to  the  export  by  sea,  forest  produce  is 
also  sent  from  the  VAngaon,  DAhAnu  Road,  Gholvad,  Vevji,  SanjAn 
and  BhilAd  railway  stations. 

The  MAhim  forests  form  three  belts,  to  the  west  of  the  Baroda 
railway  line,  between  the  railway  and  the  range  of  hills  that  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  railway  from  one  to  four  miles  inland,  and  to 
the  east  of  the  range  of  hills.  The  only  forests  to  the  west  of  the 
railway  line  are  near  Boisar  station  and  on  the  Pophli  hill  in  the 
so  nth*  west  corner  of  the  sub-division.  The  tract  between  the 
railway  and  the  hill  range  has  much  teak  especially  in  the  north. 
Branch  lopping  and  the  fuel  and  timber  demands  of  the  coast 
villages  have  destroyed  the  avn  and  other  trees  of  which  traces 
show  that  there  were  once  dense  forests.  The  west  face  of  the  hill 
range  is  fairly  clothed,  but  their  store  of  timber  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  on  their  eastern  slopes.  The  whole  country 
east  of  the  coast  range  is  well  wooded.  The  best  forests  are 
on  the  slopes  of  the  fortified  hills  of  AsAva,  KAIdurg,  and 
TAndulvAdi.  There  are  also  reserves  of  some  value  about  Asheri 
fort  and  the  ranges  near  it,  and  in  the  villages  of  BarhAnpUr,  Sonata, 
Men dh van,  GhAneghar,  Fola,  BorAnda,  Khadkavna,  BAra,  Kond- 
gaon,  and  Karsnd  in  the  north-east.  The  forests  near  Asheri  are 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Manor  boat  station  and  the  Boisar  railway 
station,  and  are  full  of  young  wood  of  good  quality.  The  Takmak 
forests  are  in  the  villages  of  JAyshet,  GAnja,  DhekAla,  Khaim,  and 
HAloli  in  the  south-east,  on  the  slopes  of  the  high  fort  of  Takmakj 
and  between  ranges  that  run  north  and  south  from  this  fort.  These 
forests  have  a rich  young  growth  of  bamboos  and  of  almost  every  kind 
of  Th&na  forest  timber,  and  are  within  eight  miles  of  the  boat  station* 
on  the  Vaitama.  The  remaining  forests  are  on  the  range  which 
parallel  with  the  Vaitama  north  and  south,  from  Dahisar  to  TJ mbar 
pAda.  The  timber  is  similar  to  that  in  Asheri  and  JAyshet,  but  ai? 
and  bamboo  do  not  flourish  on  the  western  slopes.  These  reserve  i 
are  nowhere  more  than  five  miles  from  water  carriage.  For  sixteei 
miles  along  the  course  of  the  Vaitama  there  are  extensive  forest 
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new  the  creek  with  tidal  boat  stations  at  every  mile  or  two.  From 
this  creek  and  from  the  Mrihim  reserves  within  nine  miles  of  its 
bank,  it  is  believed  that  when  systematic  forest  arrangements  are 
complete,  a yearly  supply  of  more  than  7500  tons  (30,000  khandia ) 
of  firewood  can  be  exported.  Except  in  the  Ashcri  petty  division, 
transferred  to  Makim  from  Drihrinu  or  Sanjri.iL,  and  in  two  villages 
which  belonged  to  Vrida  or  Xolv&n,  where  Government  have  kept 
»11  rights  in  trees  wherever  growing,  survey  occupants  own  the  trees 
oa  their  Laud  except  teak  and  black  wood-  There  are  fair  weather 
roads  all  over  the  sub-division*  In  the  range,  which  runs  from 
tt&h&zm  to  the  extreme  south  of  Mrihim,  four  passes,  at  Shirgaon, 
Khanivdi,  Mahrigaon,  and  Brira,  are  fit  for  carts*  From  Brira,  as  far 
south  as  the  bank  of  the  Vaitarna,  there  is  no  road  for  carts*  The 
V&itarna  flows  through  the  sub-division  for  abonfc  twenty-five 
miles,  and  vossels  of  twenty -five  tons  (100  khandia)  can  sail  to  Manor* 
Besides  from  Manor,  forest  produce  goes  by  sea  from  Sdya,  Dahisar, 
Khrimloli,  Umbarprida,  Trindnlvridi,  and  other  boat  stations  along  the 
Vaitarna,  and  from  Muramba,  Tarripur,  and  Satpriti  on  the  coast. 
By  land  it  goes  from  the  Saphala,  Palghar,  and  Boisar  stations  of 
the  Baroda  railway. 

The  whole  of  Vrida  is  well  wooded.  The  chief  reserves  are  in 
the  east,  where  there  is  one  forest  block  of  thirty  square  miles  with 
do  inhabitants  and  no  private  rights.  This  tract,  stretching  from  the 
t^injil  to  the  Vaitarna,  is  cut  from  the  rest  of  Vrida  by  low  hills  through 
which  there  are  only  two  passes  fit  for  carts.  There  is  much  fine  wood, 
but  it  cannot  be  profitably  brought  to  market  until  a road  is  opened 
to  Kbardi  station  and  the  existing  passes  improved.  Almdn,  a fiat 
forest  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  Vaitarna,  almost  an  island,  contains 
some  of  the  finest  am  and  teak  in  the  district  and  a plentiful  growth 
of  bamboos.  The  other  reserves  are  on  and  round  the  chief  hills* 
The  forests  round  the  Kohoj  hill  are,  on  an  average,  eight  miles 
from  Manor.  The  forests  on  the  Indgaon  hills,  on  the  part  of  the 
Takxnak  range  that  lies  in  Vrida,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Ikna  and 
Uoxnkavla  hilts  on  the  Shahripur  border,  and  on  the  Dauji  hill  and 
the  hills  near  Khopri,  are  all  rich  in  teak,  win,  dfidvda,  and  other 
trees.  In  the  red  soil  in  the  east  dhdvda  is  found  in  perfection 
and  all  other  trees  thrive.  Government  rights  in  all  trees  in  occupied 
lands  have  been  reserved,  survey  occupants  being  allowed  to  us© 
for  house  and  field  purposes  but  not  for  trade  the  trees,  other  than 
teak,  blackwood,  and  tivua  growing  on  their  land*  In  the  fair  season 
carts  can  travel  over  the  whole  except  the  east  of  the  sub-division* 
For  sea  export  the  markets  are  Manor,  Sriya,  Bhiwndi,  and  Bhritrina, 
and  for  land  export  the  Atgaon  and  Vrisind  stations  of  the  Peninsula 
Bail  way* 

The  part  of  Bassein  to  the  east  of  the  Tungrir  range  lies  in  the 
Vaitarna  watershed  and  is  generally  well  wooded.  In  the  coast 
strip  to  the  west  of  the  Tungrir  range,  the  forests  are  extensive,  the 
chief  being  on  the  slopes  of  Tungrir  and  Krimandurg,  in  the  Peihrir, 
Raman,  Chichoti,  Poman,  and  Priya  villages  in  the  south-east,  and  in 
the  villages  of  Origin  and  Sasunavghar,  which  border  the  Bassein 
creek  for  two  miles.  The  cluster  of  hills  in  the  north  has  a fair, 
a 310 — 5 
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amount  of  forest,  teak,  m well  as  khatr,  being*  plentiful.  East  of 
TungAr,  in  the  valleys  formed  by  tb©  Tung&r,  GotAra,  and  Dyah&ri 
ranges,  and  the  Takmak,  K&la,  and  Dhamni  hills,  the  forest  growth 
is  promising,  and,  at  no  distant  date,  will  yield  large  returns.  Until 
eight  years  ago  these  forests  were  freely  cut  by  the  people  of  the 
coast  villages,  and  by  sugar  boilers  not  only  for  their  own  use  but  for 
export  to  Bombay.  Ainy  ked,  kalamb , ndnaf  bonda , and  teak  grow 
in  profusion.  As  the  survey  gave  the  occupants  the  property 
in  the  trees  growing  on  their  holdings,  the  occupied  area  is  some- 
what bare  of  timber;  but  the  Government  lands  are  well 
wooded.  The  chief  forests  are  the  portion  of  the  Takmak  block  in 
SakvAr,  BhAt&na,  and  Medha  ; and  of  the  Got&ra  block  in  S&jvAn, 
Karjop,  GAtegar,  and  the  Tungdr  hill  elopes.  The  timber  is  the 
same  as  in  other  eub- divisions,  except  that  kirda  does  not  occur  and 
that  dhdvda  does  not  flourish.  Fair  weather  cart  tracks  give  an  easy 
outlet  for  forest  produce  to  Basse  in  and  the  large  coast  villages. 
On  the  TAnsa  before  it  joins  the  Vaitarna  are  four  boat  stations, 
Usgaon,  BbSt&na,  KhAnivda,  and  Chilean  a,  from  within  six  miles  of 
which,  it  is  estimated  that,  by  1885  when  the  forests  are  ready  to 
work  by  rotation,  besides  bamboos,  about  3750  tone  (15,000  khandis ) 
of  wood  can  be  shipped  yearly.  Another  boat  station  within  nine 
miles  of  the  south  of  the  sub-division  is  Ju-N&ndrukhi  in  Bbiwndi. 

The  north  of  Bhiwndi,  lying  in  the  Vaifcaraa  watershed,  is  compa- 
ratively flat  and  well-tilled,  and,  except  fruit  trees  and  teak,  is  bare  of 
trees.  But  the  ranges  of  hills  that  run  north  and  south  are  fairly 
covered  with  timber.  The  flat  lands  near  the  TAnsa  have  a thick 
growth  of  teak,  with  ain  and  other  common,  or  injdyali,1  trees,  but 
branch  lopping  has  greatly  injured  these  forests.  As  far  as  the  GotAra. 
hill  eight  miles  north  of  Bhiwndi  there  is  no  real  forest  such  as  there 
is  in  MAhim,  DAhAnu,  and  Vada,  although  thirty  years  ago  this 
country  was  covered  with  very  fine  timber  except  close  to  the  rice 
fields.  The  change  was  caused  by  the  railway  demands,  anil 
since  then  by  the  gradual  clearing  from  occupied  lands  of  all  wood 
except  teak  and  blackwood.  As  occupied  lands  became  stripped 
of  timber,  there  was  a considerable  drain  on  Government  lands, 
and,  within  the  last  few  years,  for  fuel  and  wood-ash  manure, 
cultivators  have  cut  freely  all  over  lands  not  included  in  first  class 
forest  reserves.  The  hills  in  the  oast  and  west  of  the  sub-division  are 
well  clothed  with  timber.  MAhuli  to  the  east  has  good  forests,  and, 
in  the  west,  are  very  large  and  valuable  reserves  on  the  slopes  and  in 
the  valleys  of  the  KAmandurg,  Gotara,  and  DyahAri  hills-  From  their 
sixe,  the  free  growth  of  the  young  trees,  and  from  their  nearness  to 
the  boat  stations  of  Ju-NAndrukhi  and  Bhiwndi,  these  are  the  mosh 
important  forests  in  the  sub-division.  In  central  Bbiwndi,  excepb 
on  the  hills  near  LAp,  KhAling,  and  Ko&himbi,  there  is  little  forest. 
Forest  produce  finds  an  easy  outlet  along  fair  weather  cart  tracks. 
The  chief  boat  stations,  Pisha,  Bhiwndi,  and  Ju-NAudrnkhi,  communi- 
cate with  the  ThAna  creek,  and,  from  them,  timber  and  firewood  can. 
be  shipped  to  Bombay  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

_j . . 

i Injdyali,  literally  common  or  but,  are  those  trees  which,  unlike  teak,  blackwood, 
and  tivat,  are  not  cgnaido red  the  property  of  the  state. 
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Tbe  Sh&h&pur  forest  lands  are  divided  into  two  groups  by  the 
Peninsula  Railway.  North  of  the  railway  and  east  of  Khardi  the 
forests  are  on  the  sides  of  the  ravines,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
kills  through  which  the  Vaitama  and  Pin j 61  flow.  Evesy  village 
has  some  forest.  The  best  reserves  are  the  Palinja  forest  in  the 
tillages  of  Savarda  and  Ambla ; in  Suryamdl,  Gomghar,  Kinds ta> 
Euriod,  Botoshi,  Kevn&la,  Anjnup,  and  D6pnr  in  the  south  of 
Mokhada ; and  in  Assa,  Kogda,  Ahira,  AIra,  Bobdari,  Kirmiri,  Vavaj, 
tnd  Roighar  in  the  north.  Teak  and  bamboo  are  plentiful,  and  in 
the  northern  forests  are  of  good  quality.  Myrobalaos  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  villages  of  K6shti,  Kinista,  Kevnala,  Suryam61, 
Qomghar,  Talasri,  and  S6ida.  In  this  part  of  Sh&h&pur  survey 
occupants,  of  whom  there  are  few,  were  allowed  to  use  for  house  and 
field  purposes  but  not  for  sale,  all  trees  in  their  holdings  except 
teak,  black  wood,  and  tivas.  With  this  exception.  Government  have 
reserved  all  rights  in  trees.  There  is  little  trade  in  wood,  the  country 
being  so  nigged  that  carts  cannot  be  used  except  in  a few  of  the 
northern  villages  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Pinj6h  Wood  for  the 
Deccan  has  to  be  dragged  by  bullocks  up  the  Shir,  Hnmbdchimet,  and 
Ch&ndry&chimet  passes.  West  of  Khardi,  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
SMh&pur,  on  tbe  confused  mass  of  hills  between  the  Vaitarna  and 
Tansa,  is  a considerable  area  of  good  forest,  the  best  being  the 
Bhniahet  forest  on  the  Aghai  side  of  the  Ikna  hill.  South  of  this  and 
■till  north  of  the  railway  line,  the  country  is  well  wooded,  the  chief 
forests  being  on  the  slopes  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  M&huli  range, 
uinKhor,  Pevli,  Khosta,  BbiLvsa,  Dahagaon,  K&tb&v,  M&huli,  and 
Kinista.  Government  own  all  trees  in  all  lands,  except  in  the  villages* 
of  Koshimbra,  Pevli,  Kbor,  BorAnda,  V&ndra,  KAtgaou  or  K£tb6v* 
Dahigaou,  Selavli,  Yisind,  Bhatsai,  S6rm£l,  Pali,  and  S4n&  near 
M4buli,  which  were  transferred  from  Bhiwndi  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement.  Tbe  timber  marts  for  north  Sh£h6pnr  are,  for  export 
by  land,  tbe  railway  stations,  and  by  sea  Pis  he  bandar  and  Bhiwndi* 
South  of  the  railway,  for  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  SahyAdris,  am 
i »riee  of  plateaus  seamed  by  river  channels.  Tbe  hills  are  rocky 
and  bare.  Most  of  the  forest  in  the  ravines  of  the  Chor  and  Bh&tsa 
rivers  in  tha  villages  of  Pathota,  Kalbhonda,  and  P&theri,  is  very 
good,  while  that  on  the  plateaus  is,  as  a rule,  poor.  Government 
own  all  trees  in  all  lands,  survey  occupants  having  the  right  to 
wm  trees  growing  on  their  lands  for  field  and  house  purposes* 
A*  this  tract  is  much  cut  by  ravines,  the  forests  are  difficult  to 
’•ark  and  there  are  few  cart  tracks  for  the  export  of  produce.  The 
warkets  are  the  Kasara,  Kbardi,  Atgaon,  and  Yisind  railway 
rtttton*.  The  Agra  road  runs  through  the  sub-division  side  by  side 
•fth  the  railway.  A road  to  open  up  tbe  Chor  river  by  the  villages 
tfBfbm  and  J&mbulv&d  is  soon  to  be  made.  West  of  this  tracts 
sad  iouth  of  the  railway  the  country,  though  passable  by  carts,  is- 
WJ  rough.  Dhdvda  grows  to  a great  size  especially  in  the  deeper 
and  teak,  atn,  &ecf,  and  halamb  of  considerable  size  and 
good  form  are  found  in  large  quantities.  The  hills  near  the  railway 
••flh  of  Yieind,  and  at  Khera,  Satgaon,  and  Sarangpuri,  are  well 
clothed.  But  the  sonth  of  Sh6h6pur  is  rather  bare  chiefly  because* 
■ the  Kinavii  petty  division  which  formerly  belonged  to  MurbAd* 
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the  survey  gave  the  occupants  proprietary  rights  in  the  trees  on 
their  holdings,  except  teak  and  black  wood.  The  only  fair  forests  in 
Kinavli  are  about  Apta  and  Mdna  Khind  and  round  the  Dhueai 
bills,  and  near  AmbaTja  and  in  the  Kdlu  river  reserve.  The  last,  an 
island  of  about  300  acres  in  the  Kdlu  river,  is  full  of  large  though 
not  very  well  grown  timber*  Hirda  is  found  on  Mahuli  and  in  the 
rugged  country  under  the  Sahyddris  about  Dholkhamb,  Dh&vda, 
teak,  and  ain  are  very  plentiful.  Except  in  Dshdgaon  and  Katb&v 
where  young  trees  are  coming  up  in  great  numbers,  kkair  is  not  so 
common  as  in  the  coast  sub-divisions* 

The  Sdlsette  forest  lands  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  those 
on  the  mainland  between  the  Bombay  creek  and  the  Parshik  hills, 
the  belt  of  land  known  as  Khema  patii f and  those  on  the  island 
of  Sdlsette.  The  Parsin' k range  is  poorly  clothed.  On  the  island 
there  are  good  forests  in  the  Vehdr  watershed,  in  the  Yeur  valley 
at  Kdshi  Mira  and  Ghodbandar,  and  some  valuable  bdbhul  woods 
near  the  Borivli  station  of  the  Central  India  Railway,  With  thes© 
exceptions  there  is  hardly  any  Government  forest  in  Sdlsette. 

All  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  large  proprietors  such  as  Messrs. 
Wddia,  Habibbhdi,  Byramji  Jijibhai,  and  Telang.  Considering 
their  nearness  to  Bombay  and  the  large  population  of  Sdlsette, 
the  forests  are  of  good  quality  and  are  full  of  young  wood, 
straight,  and  well  grown.  Two  railways  and  two  roads  give  easy 
access  to  the  Bombay  market  which  can  also  be  reached  by  the 
Thdna  creek. 

The  Kalydn  forests  are  on  the  Chanderi  or  Malangad  range  and  in 
the  ravines  and  hill  slopes  on  the  borders  of  Karjat  and  Murhdd. 

The  rest  of  the  sub -division  is  comparatively  bare.  Teak  is  common, 
but,  except  in  the  forests  on  the  Chanderi  range,  unreserved  or 
injdyali  trees  are  scarce.  The  survey  settlement  gave  the  occupanta 
the  ownership  of  the  trees  in  their  lands  except  teak  and  black  - 
wood.  The  result  is  that  the  uplands  and  a great  portion  of  the 
Government  lands  have  been  cleared.  The  sub-division  is  well 
supplied  with  good  fair-weather  tracks  and  navigable  creeks.  The 
chief  export  centres  are  Kalydn  and  the  Badldpur  and  Titvdla 
railway  stations.  * 

Murbdd  has  no  large  reserves*  The  timber  bearing  tracts  are  on 
the  Sahyddri  slopes  and  along  the  borders  of  Kalydn  and  Shdhdpur. 
Near  the  Mdlsej  and  Ndoa  passes  the  Sahyddris  are  well  clothed. 

In  the  rough  tract  that  stretches  from  five  to  ten  miles  from  th© 
foot  of  the  Sahyddris  the  uplands  are  tilled,  but  there  are  forests  in 
the  ravines.  Away  from  the  Sahyddris,  the  north  and  central  villages 
have  a large  quantity  of  small  scattered  teak  and  some  black  wood. 
Other  trees  are  rare  as,  at  the  time  of  survey,  they  were  made  over  to 
the  occupants  and  have  since  been  cleared.  The  sub-division  is  welt 
Supplied  with  feir-weather  cart  tracks.  The  Titvdla,  Badldpur,  om 
Ydsind,  and  Neral  railway  stations  are  the  chief  timber  marts. 

The  only  forests  in  Panvel  are  round  Mdnikgad,  on  the  Chanderi 
range,  and  on  the  slopes  of  Karndla,  Kalha,  and  Rdnsai.  These 
forests  are  poor,  and,  though  there  is  some  teak  on  Mdnikgad,  it  is 
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of  little  size  or  value.  The  central  hills  and  the  Parshik  slopes  are 
very  bare  from  the  great  demand  of  the  large  Bombay  and  coast 
population,  and  the  occupied  lands  have  been  almost  stripped  of 
timber.  The  Foona-Th4na  road  offers  an  easy  outlet  for  forest 
produce,  and  timber  and  firewood  are  always  in  demand  at  PanveL 
But  the  export  is  small  and  chiefly  from  private  lands  and  villages. 

Though  there  are  some  good  reserves,  Karjat,  exclusive  of 
Khaldpur,  is  not  a forest  country*  The  chief  forests  are  near  the 
Sahy&dris,  towards  the  border  of  Kaly&o,  and  on  the  slopes  of 
M&ther&n.  Near  the  railway,  between  Karjat  and  Neral,  there  is  a 
large  area  of  land  without  any  forest.  At  Khandaa,  Humgaon, 
Chochi,  and  Kondana  in  the  east  near  the  Sahyddris,  and  at  Arda 
and  Mala  near  the  K£ly&n  border,  there  is  still  much  forest.  In 
the  south  in  Kb&lApur  the  chief  forests  are  on  the  slopes  of  isolated 
hills  and  in  ravines  on  HfLther&n  and  Prabal.  The  uplands  have 
little  except  teak,  but  of  teak  there  is  a good  deal.  Each  village 
has  its  teak  patch  and  good  rafters  are  found,  but,  except  in  the 
Varoshi  and  Sundarvidi  villages  there  is  little  other  nseful  timber* 
Occupied  lands  are  almost  entirely  bare.  The  snb-di vision  is  well 
supplied  with  fair-weather  cart  tracks.  The  chief  mart  is  Neral  on 
the  Poona  railway. 

Forest  receipts  have  risen  from  £6465  (Rs.  64,650}  in  1870-71  to 
£16,072  (Re.  1,60,720}  in  1879-80.  During  the  same  time  charges 
have  risen  from  £1046  (Rs,  40,430)  to  £8487  (Rs,  84,870).  The 
following  is  a statement  of  the  yearly  receipts  and  charges ; 
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The  following  history  of  the  chief  questions  connected  with  the 
forest  claims  of  holders  of  land  in  Government  .jiHages  has  been 
contributed  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Ebden,  C.  9.,  Forest  Settlement  Officer.1 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  revenue  survey  the  following  were 
the  leading  provisions  with  respect  to  trees  in  Government  villages  : 
1,  The  felling  of  teak  was  universally  forbidden  and  the  right  of 
Government  to  do  this  was  never  questioned ; 2,  The  right  to  all 
other  trees  upon  their  own  lands  was  conceded  to  occupants  j 3, 
Lands  in  which  sporadic  cultivation  of  dry  crops  was  earned  on,  or 
from  which  the  cultivator  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  branches  and 
leaves  for  rdb  or  wood-ash  manure,  were  treated  not  as  private 
lands  bQt  as  Government  waste ; 4,  The  right  of  tHe  cultivator 
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to  take  from  these  lands  material  for  rdb  was  recognised,  and,  as 
a favour  and  not  a a a right,  be  was  allowed  to  cut  upon  them 
common  wood  for  house  use,  but  not  for  purposes  of  trade ; 5,  In 
portions  of  the  forest  the  foil  owing  eight  trees  wore  reserved  in 
addition  to  teak  : ain,  Tenninaiia  tomentosa  $ b%blat  Fterocarpus 
marsupium  ; ndnat  Lagers  tree  mi  a lanceolate  j dsdna,  Briedalia 
retusa ; hedt  Adina  cordifolia  ; dhavda}  Anogeiessus  latifolia ; kalamb, 
Stepbegyne  parvifolia;  shisav,  Dalbergia  latifolia  \ latterly  shied v and 
tivasf  Ougeinia  dalbergioides,  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
teak, 

Under  the  revenue  survey  three  distinct  settlements  were 
introduced,  in  NasrApur,  Karjat,  and  the  petty  division  ofKh^ddpur; 
in  Kolvan  and  Sanj&n  including  Y&da,  Sh&h&pur,  D&h&nu,  and  the 
petty  division  of  Mokhdda ; and  in  all  other  sub-divisions- 

Tn  the  case  of  Kolvan  and  San  jin  alone  were  the  provisions 
regarding  trees  clear  and  precise.  In  those  parts  of  the  district 
Government  retained  the  ownership  of  all  wood,  the  people  being 
allowed  to  cut  firewood  and  timber  for  field  and  house  uses  in  any 
lands  except  those  set  aside  as  Imperial  Forests.  Teak  black  wood 
tivas  and.  bamboo  were  everywhere  reserved,  the  people  being 
allowed  to  cut  bamboo  for  house  purposes.  No  wood  of  any  kind 
was  to  be  exported  or  sold  for  export.  These  provisions  have 
enabled  Government  to  apply  to  Kolvan  and  Sanj&n  a rule  under 
section  75  of  the  Forest  Act  forbidding  the  cutting  of  any  tree 
without  the  leave  of  the  Collector. 

The  effect  of  the  other  two  settlements  on  proprietary  rights  in 
trees  is  doubtful,  as  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  Survey  Joint 
Rules  or  Mr.  Ellis'  rules  are  in  force  in  the  Konkan.  This  question, 
which  is  chiefly  of  interest  to  the  holders  of  varkas  or  uplands,  awaits 
the  decision  of  Government.  It  does  not  affect  teak  and  black  wood, 
which  under  either  set  of  rules  remain  Government  royalties,  the 
High  Court  having  In  the  Pendse  case  decided  that  if  the  Joint 
Rules  were  introduced  into  the  Konkan  they  were  introduced  with 
modifications  to  that  effect.  The  main  points  involved  are  whether 
the  holder  can  in  all  cases-  cut  the  trees  in  his  holding  without 
leave,  and  whether  he  is  entitled  to  the  trees  without  having  bought 
them  at  a valuation.  In  Resolution  5040  of  Sth  September  1873, 
Government,  in  consequence  of  abuses,  withdrew  from  landholders 
the  privilege  which  it  had  a few  years  previously  conceded  of 
purchasing  at  a valuation  the  teak  trees  standing  on  their  occupan- 
cies. It  was  ascertained  that  in  some  cases  frauds,  little  less  than 
gigantic,  had  been  perpetrated  with  the  help  of  the  village  account- 
ants to  whom  the  work  of  numbering  the  trees  was  entrusted. 

The  subject  of  rob  or  wood -ash  manure  attracted  attention  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  survey,  that  is  in  settling  the  Nasr&pur  sob -division 
in  1855.  In'  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  of  survey  each  rice 
holding  had  its  allotted  portion  of  what  he  termed  varkae  land,  from 
which  the  cultivator  drew  material  for  rdb  manure,  cut  grass  for 
farm  use  or  for  sale,  and  in  which  he  cultivated  dry  crops  on  payment 
of  either  a plough  tax  or  a fixed  bigha  rate.  These  varkas  plots  ho 
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believed  to  be  sufficiently  defined  by  boundaries  existing  in  the 
understanding  of  the  cultivators.,  and  not  to  need  expensive 
demarcation  by  the  survey.  Accordingly  he  proposed  a system 
under  which  the  branch  and  grass  cutting  privileges  were  guaranteed 
on  payment  of  an  addition  to  the  rice  rate,  proportioned  to  the  extent 
of  t -arkas  lands  available  in  each  village.  This  system  was 
sanctioned  experimentally  in  Nasrdpur  with  the  amendment  that  the 
privilege  of  free  cultivation  of  varkas  land  should  attach  to  a 
minimum  payment  of  7s.  fid.  (Rs.  3-12)  of  rice  assessment.  Those 
whose  rioe  assessment  fell  below  that  minimum  were  to  pay  for  their 
varkas  cultivation.  At  the  same  time  Government  ruled  that  sound 
principles  demanded  the  separate  taxation  of  this  class  of  lands  for 
whatever  purpose  used*  and  that  the  definition  of  its  boundaries 
was  necessary  to  prevent  encroach ments,  disputes,  and  uncertainty. 
In  future  settlements  the  limits  of  varkas  numbers  were  to  be  laid 
down. 

In  subsequent  surveys  plots  of  land  varying  from  fifteen  to  500 
acres  were  roughly  demarcated  and  handed  over  to  occopants  under  the 
name  of  varkas  numbers.  The  holders  of  these  numbers  were  placed 
on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  holders  of  ordinary  survey  fields, 
although  in  most  cases  the  so-called  varkas  numbers  were  composed 
of  land  that  never  had  been  and  was  never  likely  to  be  cultivated. 
The  result  was  that  as  soon  as  the  holders  of  these  lands  understood 
the  position  in  which  they  unexpectedly  found  themselves,  they  began 
to  take  advantage  of  it  by  trading  in  their  wood ; and  as  about  the 
same  time  stricter  conservancy  gave  an  impetus  to  trade  in  private 
wood,  the  varkas  fields  were  rapidly  stripped,  and  notwithstanding 
the  expostulations  of  the  Conservator  and  Collector,  no  measures 
were  taken  to  stop  the  destruction  of  trees.  The  application  of  the 
term  varkas  to  these  lands  was  perhaps  unfortunate.  Varkas  is 
properly  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  inferior  dry  crops  and  has  no 
connection  with  the  idea  of  rdb*  The  term  rah  again  is  often  misused 
in  English  correspondence  for  sinddd  or  tahdL  Rdb  is  strictly 
applied  only  to  the  material  when  collected  or  burnt } the  material  may 
be  cowduug  or  grass ; but,  when  it  consists  of  wood  or  branches,  it 
is  called  sinddd  or  tahal,  and  the  laud  from  which  branches  are  cut  is 
called  sindddi*  The  bearing  of  these  remarks  will  presently  be  seen. 

For  free  grazing  liberal  provision  was  as  a rule  made  by  the  survey. 
In  portions  of  Fauvel  no  assignments  of  grazing  laud  were  made. 
The  whole  of  the  waste  area  was  classed  as  parigh,  or  the  encircling 
belt,  and  the  people  were  allowed  to  graze  within,  undefined  limits. 

Except  in  Kolvan  and  Sanj&n  the  matter  of  the  peopled  rights  to 
fuel  and  timber  was  not  taken  into  consideration  at  the  time  of  the 
survey  settlements. 

In  1874-75  the  varkas  settlement  of  Nasrfipur  was  revised,  and 
numbers  were  marked  out  and  handed  over  to  claimants  who  were 
thus  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  occupants  of  varkas  numbers 
in  other  sub-divisions.  The  revision  though  extensive,  was  only 
partial  and  has  left  half  the  population  discontented,  who  have 
grounds  for  claiming  in  the  unsurveyed  portion  of  the  waste  lands 
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rights  equal  to  those  given  to  the  occupants  of  the  new  vatkas  fields. 
Except  the  fact  that  in  a very  few  exceptional  cases  the  right  of 
villages  to  take  material  for  rdb  from  Government  wastes  has  been 
recorded  in  the  settlement  papers,  no  more  remains  to  be  told  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  survey  department  at  the  time  of  settlement  m 
relation  to  the  forest  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people. 

Abont  the  year  1862*  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  Th&na 
Forests  began  to  be  strictly  enforced*  and  the  numerous  appeals 
against  those  measures  led  to  the  appointment  of  a committee  in 
1868.  The  committee  reported  that  the  rights  of  private  proprietors 
were  such  a a had  been  specially  conceded  to  cultivators  by  the  state, 
or  granted  in  deeds,  and  that  besides  these  rights  the  agricultural 
classes  enjoyed  certain  privileges,  which  were,  (l)  the  customary 
privilege  of  cutting  material  for  rdb  in  land  attached  to  rice  fields  ; 
(2)  of  cutting  firewood  gratis  in  Government  forests  for  domestic 
use;  and  (3)  of  free  grants  of  wood  for  agricultural  purposes  and  for 
dwelling  houses,  subject  to  special  permission. 

The  committee  dismissed  the  subject  of  rdb  with  the  remark  that 
the  lands  over  which  the  privilege  wag  exercised  had  been  demarcated 
and  assessed,  and  that  rights  in  them  in  no  way  differed  from  those 
pertaining  to  cultivated  lands  generally ; and  that  consequently  the 
objection  which  Government  had  originally  raised  to  their  being 
used  gratis  for  this  purpose  had  vanished.  The  suggestions  made 
by  the  committee  with  regard  to  the  other  classes  of  privileges  led 
to  the  employment  of  officers  of  the  survey  department  on  the 
demarcation  of  Government  forests  and  village  forests  in  several 
parts  of  the  district. 

Judging  from  subsequent  events  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that 
during  this  demarcation,  the  real  extent  to  which  the  privilege  of 
cutting  material  for  rdb  was  being  exercised  became  apparent  for 
the  first  time  and  it  dawned  upon  the  authorities  that  the  alleged 
provisions  of  the  survey  were  insufficient.  No  rules  appear  to  have 
been  issued  for  the  management  of  the  newly  demarcated  Govern- 
ment and  Village  Forests,  but  in  1867  the  Collector  gave  an 
order  to  the  Murb&d  m&mlatd£r  to  the  effect  that  rdb  was  not  to 
be  cut  iu  the  Government  Forest,  but  might  be  cut  in  Village 
Forests  and  grazing  lands,  or  in  grazing  lauds  only  where  demarca- 
tion had  not  taken  place. 

It  was  subsequently  acknowledged  that  the  attempt  of  the  survey 
to  define  rdb  numbers  had  failed,  and  that  in  many  cases  no  such 
lands  had  been  set  aside.  Where  no  lands  had  been  set  aside  for 
rdb  it  was  said  that  the  right  of  taking  rdb  from  grazing  lands  had 
been  admitted  at  the  time  of  the  settlement.  This  statement  was 
made  by  the  Collector  after  consultation  with  Colonel  Francis  the 
Survey  Commissioner,  so  that  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  there  were 
grounds  for  it,  although  no  other  record  exists  of  such  a concession 
having  been  made  in  many  cases  where  it  might  reasonably  have 
been  looked  for. 

It  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  application  of  the  misnomer 
of  varka*  to  rindddi  land  may  have  contributed  to  the  confusion 
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with  which  this  subject  is  surrounded.  An  occupant  when  asked  to 
point  out  his  varkaA  plot  may  not  have  understood  that  sindddi  land 
was  referred  to,  and  he  and  the  survey  officer  may  frequently  have 
been  at  cross  purposes.  Ever  since  it  was  discovered,  that  the 
committee  of  1368  had  erroneously  stated  that  all  lands  from  which 
rdb  material  was  drawn  had  been  surveyed  and  assessed,  order  and 
counter  order  on  the  subject  of  rdb  have  been  issued.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  wants  of  the  landholder  have  been  carefully 
attended  to,  and  that  the  sound  policy  of  taxing  the  privilege 
announced  in  1856  has  been  lost  sight  of. 

The  privilege  of  taking  firewood  from  the  forests  had  been  exercised 
by  the  people  with  little  restraint  until  shortly  before  the  date  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  1868.  In  that  year  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  by  restricting 
individuals  to  certain  weights  of  fuel  per  head  and  the  time  of 
cutting  to  the  months  between  August  and  January,  These  changes 
caused  great  excitement.  The  Revenue  Commissioner  recommended 
the  demarcation  of  tracts  for  the  use  of  the  people  and  the  matter 
was  temporarily  settled  by  allowing  the  people,  pending  demarca- 
tion, to  cut  headloads  of  inferior  wood  free  of  charge.  The 
committee  of  1863  regarded  the  firewood  privilege  as  a right  and 
recommended  its  continuance  in  spite  of  the  harm  it  did  to  the 
forest.  Government  finally  approved  of  a plan  which  allowed  land- 
holders free  access  to  all  but  seven  kinds  of  trees  in  tracts  to  be 
demarcated  for  the  purpose.  Inquiry  was  directed  to  the  cases  of 
villages  that  had  no  tree-land  in  their  limits  in  order  to  avoid  the 
mistake  of  granting  them  unnecessary  privileges. 

In  the  demarcation  carried  out  by  survey  officers  after  1863,  no 
rnles  for  regulating  the  management  of  the  demarcated  tracts  were 
laid  down,  and  the  demarcation  itself  was  open  to  the  objection  that 
it  left  Government  nothing  but  valueless  ground  as  Imperial  Forest* 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  format  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the 
rights  of  forest  less  villages.  It  was  at  any  rate  assumed  that, 
except  the  very  poorest  classes,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  villages 
were  to  pay  for  their  firewood.  And  a few  abuses  of  privilege  were 
put  a stop  to,  such  as  the  nse  by  sugar- boilers  and  liquor-distillers, 
for  the  purposes  of  their  business,  of  wood  obtained  nominally  for 
domestic  use ; and  the  practice  by  which  well-to-do  fishermen  of  the 
coast  obtained  their  wood  supplies  by  bartering  fish  with  the  wild 
tribes  for  wood,  in  which  transaction  nothing  passed  into  the  pockets 
of  the  forest  department.  The  main  points  that  have  been  insisted 
on  m the  various  orders  that  have  been  issued  on  the  subject,  have 
been  the  maintenance  of  customary  rights,  the  extension  of  the 
utmost  consideration  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  forests  by  the  adoption  of  a system  of  rotation  and  by  the 
reservation  of  a limited  number  of  the  better  kinds  of  trees. 

The  subject  of  free  grants  of  timber  for  house  and  field  uses 
was  rather  complicated  before  the  issne  of  Government  Resolution 
335  of  2 1st  January  1880  and  5977  of  12th  November  I860,  which 
cancelled  previous  rules  and  directed  that  no  timber  grants  should 
be  made  without  the  sanction  of  Government,- 
b 310-tf 
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These  resolutions  appear  to  have  been  issued  on  the  on ders tend- 
ing' that  ander  the  Survey  Settlement  occupants  of  land  were 
entitled  to  wood  for  field  tools.  The  existence  of  such  a guarantee 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Kolvan  and  SanjAn  settlements  is  doubt- 
ful. Under  previous  orders  of  Government  the  control  of  grants 
of  wood  for  field  purposes  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  forest 
department*  while  that  of  grants  for  other  purposes  remained  with 
the  revenue  department.  The  establishment  of  depots  for  the 
supply  of  free  timber  for  field  pnrposes  was  fully  considered  in 
1876-77*  and  abandoned  for  the  present.  In  reporting  on  the  subject 
of  free  grants  the  committee  of  1868  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  privilege  was  not  communal  but  personal,  and  that  Govern- 
ment could  continue  or  stop  it  at  pleasure  ; and  that  the  improved 
circumstances  of  landholders  justified  the  withdrawal  of  the 
privilege,  discretion  being  left  to  the  Collector  to  deal  with  extreme 
cases.  This  principle  has  since  been  adhered  to. 

The  following  forest  demarcations  have  received  the  sanction  of 
Government:  (1)  Three  villages  in  Vida  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  Campbell, 
C.  S.,  and  F.  Birkbeck,  0.  S.,  1st  class  Reserves  18,836  acres,  2nd 
class  Reserves  4259  acres,  sanctioned  in  Government  Resolution 
6176  of  8th  November  1878;  (2)  Twenty-one  villages  in  east  VAda 
by  Messrs.  W.  Allen,  C.  S.,  and  G.  L.  Gibson,  Assistant  Conserva- 
tor* 1st  class  81,793  acres,  2nd  class  6,322  acres,  sanctioned  in 
Government  Resolution  4242  of  24th  July  1876;  (3)  Eight 

villages  of  Bassein  and  MAhim  by  Messrs.  A.  K.  Nairae,  C.  8., 
and  G,  L.  Gibson,  Assistant  Conservator*  1st  class  17,206  acres*  2nd 
class  7481  acres*  sanctioned  in  Government  Resolution  5909  of 
9th  November  1874  ; (4)  Thirteen  villages  of  KalyAn  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Sinclair,  C.  S.,  Special  Demarcation  Officer*  1st  class  7075  acres, 
2nd  class  3743  acres,  sanctioned  in  Government  Resolution  348  of 
19th  January  1 877.  Transfer  to  KalAdgi  on  famine  duty  interrupted 
Mr.  Sinclair's  work ; but  he  submitted  proposals  on  demarcation 
in  SAlseite,  Panvel,  Karjat,  KalyAn*  ShAhApur  and  MurbAd,  which 
have  not  been  formally  sanctioned. 

The  usufruct  of  fruit-trees  in  grassing  and  other  Government 
waste  lands  is*  as  a rule,  in  the  enjoyment  of  members  of  the  village 
communities,  the  trees  being  the  property  of  Government.  No 
attention  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  subject  till,  in  1864, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Bell,  C.  S,,  directed  the  mAmlatdAr  of  SAlsette  to  take 
agreements  from  claimants  on  their  promise  to  pay  a nominal  cess 
of  one  anna  a tree  in  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  Government. 
This  cess  continues  to  be  levied  in  SAlsette  on  a large  number  of  trees 
the  names  of  the  holders  being  registered  in  the  village  books.  The 
produce  of  trees  not  registered  is  yearly  sold  by  auction  on  behalf 
of  Government.  In  other  sub-divisions  the  trees  have  been  partially 
registered  but  no  assessment  is  levied.  The  effect  of  notices  issued 
under  the  Forest  Act  has  been  to  elicit  a vast  number  of  claims  to 
this  kind  of  property  which  await  settlement. 

The  chief  domestic  animals  are  oxen,  cows,  buffaloes,  sheep,  goate# 
and  horses  : 

Of  oxen,  the  1879-80  returns  show  a total  of  142,050,  and  of  cows 
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cl  125,153  head.  Except  in  MokhAda,  the  east  of  VAda,  and  ShAhA- 
pur,  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  of^cattle,  and  they  are,  as 
* rale,  small  and  poor.  In  Mekhada  considerable  care  is  taken  in  the 
choice  of  balls,  which  are  generally  bought  from  NAsik  graziers,  the 
K&nadAs'  cattle  being  considered  the  best.1  A good  bull  costs  about 
£7  (Rs*  70)  ; the  points  looked  for  are  bone,  girth,  and  temper,  colour 
being  not  so  important.  Where  a cattle  owner  has  a good  stock  of 
cows  he  buys  one  or  more  bulls  for  use  in  bis  farm,  but  where 
ft  man  has  only  a few  cows,  he  borrows  a bull  or  buys  one  in 
partnership  with  others.  The  calves  are  not  stinted  of  milk.  The 
amount  of  milk  the  mother  gives  is  ascertained,  and,  if  very 
abundant,  part  is  taken  for  sale  or  home  use,  but  if  the  yield  is 
scanty  the  calf  is  allowed  to  drink  it  all.  A pair  of  oxen  of  the 
ordinary  breed  cost  from  £2  10s.  to  £3  (Rs*  25  -Rs.  80),  and  a cow 
about  £1  12s.  (Rs.  16).  Like  the  oxen  the  cows  are  poor,  yielding 
ftniy  from  XJ  to  two  pints  (}-l  of  milk  a day.  Except  oxen 

ftsed  in  carts,  which  generally  get  some  oil-cake,  their  only  food  is 
grass  and  occasionally  rice  straw.  Grazing  is  the  great  resource  of 
the  Kolia,  ThAkura,  and  KAnadAs  of  MokhAda.  They  always  speak 
of  their  cattle  as  wealth,  lak&hmi.  As  their  herds  increase  beyond 
what  are  wanted  for  the  plough,  the  spare  cattle,  nearly  always 
oxen,  are  sent  to  the  coast  for  sale.  A good  bullock  fit  tor  sugar- 
mill  and  cartwork  sells  for  about  £4  (Rs.  40),  and  exceptionally 
fine  animals  for  anything  op  to  £10  {Rs.  100).  During  the  rains 
the  MokhAda  cattle  graze  in  the  uplands,  mats,  and,  as  water  grows 
ware©,  many  are  sent  to  th©  NAsik  district,  to  the  VAd&,  Bassein, 
end  MAhim  sub-divisions  of  the  ThAna  district,  and  to  JawhAr  near 
large  river  pools.  Once  in  eight  years,  when  the  harvi,  Strobilan- 
thos  grahamiaims,  has  flowered  and  is  covered  with  the  sticky 
exudation  known  as  melr  herds  of  cattle  gather  from  all  sides  to 
feed  on  it.  In  January  1880  the  karvi  on  the  Anjaniri  and  VAlvihir 
hills  in  NAsik  came  to  flower,  and  thousands  of  cattle  went  there  to 
grass.  In  all  parts  of  the  district  many  calves  are  reared  on  the 
•hare  system.  When  a man  has  a calf  which  he  cannot  look  after, 
be  agrees  with  a grazier  to  graze  it  and  * take  care  of  it  until  it  is 
saleable,  when  the  price  is  equally  divided.4 

8h  e-buffaloes  are  returned  at  83,443,  and  he-huffaloes  at  53,687. 
Buffaloes  are  used  for  tillage  and  draught.  When  not  giving  milk 
the  cow -buffalo  is  need  for  tillage  but  never  for  draught. 

Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  owned  by  professional  herdsmen, 
Ehangars  and  Gavlis,  who  sell  the  milk,  butter,  and  male  calves. 

Horses,  returned  at  1353,  are  none  of  thorn  more  than  ponies, 
•touted  by  poor  food  and  careless  breeding.  Their  price  varies  from 
IGr.  to  £4  (Rs.  8-Ra.40)  and  averages  about  £1  14s.  (Rs*  17). 
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Hit  are  professional  graziers  whoee  head -quarter*  are  m Ahmednagar. 

Ther  an  found  along  the  Niaik  border  and  a few  is  MokhAda  and  Jawhftr* 

■In  some  village*  in  the  part  of  the  district  north  of  Bassein  Dr.  Hovd  (1787) 
MMmd  herds  of  cattle*  which  were  the  only  riche®  of  the  people  and  of  such  moderate 
prioa  that  ha  ooold  have  purchased  as  many  &e  he  pleased  at  a rupee  a head. 
7b*J  were  the  aame  aa  the  Gujarit  species  with  bunched  backs*  but  only  miniatures 
som pared  with  those  commonly  met  at  Dholka  and  Liinbdi.  Hove’s  Tours,  101* 
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Sheep  and  goats  are  together  returned  at  42*316.  The  sheep  am 
owned  chiefly  by  Dhang&rs,  aud  the  goats  by  Dbangars,  VArlis, 
ThAkurs,  Kolia,  and  Kunbia.  There  are  no  varieties  of  breed.  The 
milk  is  sold  to  neighbours,  the  animals  themselves  to  Kh&tiks  or 
butchers  in  the  larger  villages,  and  the  wool  to  the  blanket- weaving 
Dhangars  in  the  towns.1 

Asses  are  used  only  by  Beldfirs,  Vadars,  Kolh£tis,  and  other 
wandering  tribes.  Pigs  are  found  in  most  Christian  villages. 

The  chief  domestic  fowl  is  the  hen  which  is  reared  by  Mtisalmfins, 
Christiana,  the  mass  of  the  agricultural  classes,  and  largely  by  the 
wilder  tribes.  About  Bhiwndi  and  Kaly&n  many  Musalmdne  live  by 
buying  hens  in  the  villages,  and  carrying  them  by  road  in  bamboo 
frames  into  Bombay  for  sale.  Turkeys  are  reared  to  a small  extent 
by  Christians,  and  ducks  and  geese  by  Musalm&ns. 

Of  Wild  Animals2  the  chief  is  the  Tiger,  vagk , Felis  tigris,  which, 
though  becoming  rare,  is  still  found  at  all  seasons  in  the  forests  on 
the  elopes  and  valleys  of  the  Sahy£dris,  and  in  the  principal  detached, 
ranges  and  hills  such  as  TungAr,  M&huli,  and  Takmak.  Scarcely 
any  hill  or  forest  of  any  size  is  beyond  the  regular  beat  of  Bom& 
tiger,  who  there  finds  food  and  shelter  for  some  days  during  tha 
year.  About  a century  ago  (1774),  the  Salsette  hills  were  infested 
with  tigers  who  came  freely  down  to  the  plains.  They  not  only 
preyed  on  sheep  and  oxen,  but  sometimes  carried  off  human  beings.3. 
Some  years  afterwards  (1787)  they  were  so  numerous  in  the  hilly 
parts  that  Dr.  Hov6,  while  travelling  in  the  district,  hardly  passed 
a day  without  starting  several.4  Formerly  the  mangrove  swamps 
of  D&bauu  and  M&bim,  and  the  harand  covered  plains  about  Boisar 
in  Mfihim  were  favourite  haunts  of  the  tiger,  but  since  the  Barods. 
Railway  put  up  its  wire  fencing,  a tiger  has  never  been  heard  of 
west  of  the  line.  They  seem  to  dread  the  fencing  and  never  cross 
it.  The  natives  speak  of  two  kinds  of  tiger,  the  ordinary  tiger  and 
one  called  the  day- light  tiger,  kimya  vdgh3  which  appears  near 
houses  and  fields  about  sunset  and  sunrise.  The  day-light  tiger 
is  described  as  smaller,  brighter,  and  more  dangerous  than  the 
ordinary  tiger.  These  day  tigers  are  perhaps  young  ones  bold  from 
inexperience.  In  some  one  or  other  of  the  coast  sub-divisions,  there 
is  generally  a man-eating  tiger.  The  very  large  number  of  man- 
eating  tigers  is  probsbly  owing  to  the  large  flocks  of  cattle  that  are 
herded  in  the  woodlands  and  hills  by  young  boys,  who,  trying  to 
drive  off  the  tiger  when  it  seizes  a bullock,  are  themselves  attacked 
and  killed.  Once  the  tiger  sees  what  an  easy  prey  the  boys  are,  he 


1 In  some  of  the  villages  in  the  p*rt  of  the  district  north  of  Bassdn  Dr.  Hove  (1787) 
saw  sheep  with  long  wool,  which  was  soft  and  white  aa  the  finest  Qujartt  cotton.  The 
inhabitants  made  their  winter  covering  from  this  wool,  and  though  they  were  made 
of  a thick  texture,  they  were  remarkably  light  in  proportion.  Hovri’s  Touts,  IOI* - 

•In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  (1324)  there  were,  according  to  Friar 
Oderic,  great  numbers  of  black  lions.  Yule’s  Cathay,  I.  60. 

• Mr.  Forbes  mentions  the  case  of  a tiger  entering  a summer-house  in  m garden  in 
ThAtia.  Oriental  Memoirs,  I,  428. 

* Hov4*s  Tours,  98.  When  on  a visit  to  the  Vajr&bAi  hot  springs,  he  was  warned  to 
be  on  his  guard  against  tigers.  On  his  way  back,,  after  crossing  the  first  two  hills, 
he  saw  two,  and  in  a short  time  three  more.  Ibid,  17. 
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takes  to  killing  them,  and  nothing  is  commoner  in  inqtiest  reports 
than  to  find  that  the  tiger  charged  through  a herd  of  cattle  to  kill 
the  boy  or  girl  in  care  of  them,  and  that  the  first  intimation  the 
villagers  had  of  the  death  was  seeing  the  cattle  galloping  back  in 
panic  without  their  herdsman.1  In  the  five  years  ending  1879  fifty-* 
three  human  beings  and  935  head  of  cattle  were  killed  by  tigers. 
During  the  same  period  ninety-nine  tigers  were  slain.®  The  Panther, 
bibki  or  ar  v&gh}  Felis  par  das,  and  the  Leopard*  khtidya,  kutra  khadya, 
or  bibia t Felis  leopardus,  are  both  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  wilder  sub -divisions*  They  generally  prey  on  calves,  goats, 
dogs,  and  fowls,  bat  the  panther  sometimes  kills  full  grown  cattle. 
Both  occasionally  kill  human  beings.  They  are  not  easy  to  find 
owing  to  the  very  large  area  of  forest  country*  During  the  five  years 
ending  1879,  fifty-five  panthers  and  leopards  were  slain  and  087 
head  of  cattle  were  killed  by  them.  The  Black  Leopard,  Felis 
me  las,  has  been  seen  in  the  district  bnt  is  very  rare.  The  Hyena, 
(arutf.  Hyaena  striata,  is  common  in  all  parts  of  the  district.  It 
occasionally  kills  dogs,  goats,  or  sickly  cattle,  but  does  little  harm. 
It  lives  chiefly  on  dead  cattle*  The  Wolf,  landga , Canis  pallipes, 
fa  occasionally  but  very  seldom  found  in  Mokhdda.  It  apparently 
■trays  there  from  the  Deccan*  The  Jackal,  kolha,  Canis  aureus, 
is  common  all  over  the  district.  The  Grey  Fox,  khokad  or  lokri , 
Valpes  bengalensis,  is  common  towards  Umbargaon,  The  Wild 
Dog,  koUunat  kalsunda , or  holasna , Cuon  rutilans,  is  also  met  with*3 
The  Bison,  gaua}  Gavseus  gaurus,  is  not  common  but  occurs  in  thick 
and  large  forests  like  those  of  Jawbar  and  M&huli*  The  TungAr 
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1 Mr,  W*  B,  Moiock,  C.  8. 

a The  details  are,  26  in  1875,  38  in  1870*  19  in  1877,  7 in  1878,  and  9 in  1879* 

1 I have  teen  them  in  VAda,  and,  in  1875*  I recollect  a pack  killing  eleven 
ihArp  from  one  flock  at  Pik  on  the  JawhAr  border.  Mr.  G.  L*  Gibson,  The 
wild  dog  cornea  into  ThAna  from  the  Sahy&dri  hills  where,  fifty  years  ago,  they 
w*rt  very  numerous.  Captain  Mackintosh  ( Trans.  Bom.  Geog.  Soc.  I.  200)  gives 
Ike  following  account  of  them  in  1836  j The  animal  termed  by  us  tho  Wild  Dog  is 
known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of  koteuma,  k&iasra,  and  kotasa.  It  le  common  all 
along  the  BahyAdri  hills.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a panther*  with  very  powerful  fore- 
quarters* narrow  tapering  loins*  black  and  pointed  muzzle*  and  small  upright  ears. 
Tbs  tail  is  long  with  a bunch  of  hair  at  the  tip.  The  kdasna  is  of  a darkish  red, 
bi  great  speed,  and  hunts  in  packs  of  five*  eight*  fifteen,  and  even  as  many  as 
twenty- five,  and  is  extremely  active,  artful*  and  cunning  in  mastering  his  prey.  They 
knot  jtimfrar,  nilgdi,  hyenas,  deer,  jackals*  bares*  hogs,  bears,  porcupines,  and 
wuul**  and  occasionally  kill  a tiger.  All  animals  dread  them.  They  move  about 
nring  the  night  in  search  of  food,  but  should  an  animal  come  near  them  an  hour  or 
two  alter  a tin  rise,  or  shortly  before  sunset,  they  will  attack  it*  During  the  day  they 
remain  quiet  in  their  hiding  places.  When  they  are  on  the  look-out  for  food  and  one 
•f  them  finds  an  animal  worth  capturing,  he  burke  or  whistles  to  the  rest  of  the  pack. 
All  are  on  the  alert,  move  on  rapidly  and  post  themselves  alily  round  the  spot.  Then 
h«T  gradually  close  on  the  animal*  who  on  seeing  one  or  two  of  them  takes  fright, 
■ad  is  panic- struck  when  he  finds  that  enemies  are  posted  in  every  direction  in 
Which  he  trios  to  fly.  Paralysed  with  fear  be  stands  still  and  the  dogs,  seeing  his 
ttulmtou*  ran  in  on  him*  pull  him  down,  and  tear  him  to  pieces.  A small  pack  have 
W known  to  gratify  their  hunger  by  tearing  away  mouthfuls  while  the  animal  waa 
■HI  slive  and  standing.  There  are  few  instances  of  their  attacking  villager*1  cattle, 
krt  they  kill  stray  calves  if  they  fall  in  with  them,  Kolia  never  molest  the  wild  dog. 
hfkrt  they  are  glad  to  see  them  for  they  occasionally  kill  tigers,  and  in,  consequence 
«**  considered,  by  the  people  as  the  protectors  of  their  cattle.  They  also  protect 
^k*tr  fields,  for  neither  sdmbar,  deer,  nor  hog  care  to  go  near  places  frequented  by 
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range  used  to  be  a favourite  haunt  of  the  bison 7 and  they  still 
frequent  its  more  distant  spurs.  In  1871  two  bison  were  killed  on 
the  edge  of  the  VebAr  lake  in  SAlsette.1  The  Bear,  asval,  Ur  sue 
labia t us,  was  till  lately  found  in  the  more  remote  of  the  rocky  forest- 
clad  hills  in  ShAhApur,  Bassein,  and  along  the  line  of  the  Sahyadria. 

Jt  may  now  be  said  to  be  extinct  in  Thana  though  heard  of 
occasionally  in  JawhAr.  The  Indian  Wild  Boar*  dukar,  Sus  Indians, 
is  common.  Their  young  are  often  caught  and  brought  up  with 
cattle  to  avert  the  evil  eye  and  sickness.  The  Pobcctfine,  $dlur 
Hyatrix  ieucura,  is  common  on  all  the  higher  hills.  The  tiger 
occasionally  kills  and  eats  them,  quills  and  all.9  The  Alligator, 
f u&ar,  Crocodilus  palustris,  is  found  in  estuaries  such  as  the  mouth 
of  the  KalyAn  creek  and  in  the  deeper  fresh  water  river  pools- 

Of  the  Deer  tribe  the  sdmbar , Rosa  aristotelis,  is  found  along  the 
Sahyadris,  and  on  high  densely  wooded  hills  such  as  those  in 
Bassein  and  ShAhApur.  It  is  more  common  in  the  north  than  in 
the  south.  In  May,  when  the  wild  plantain  sends  forth  its  juicy 
shoots,  the  edmbar  and  bison  pass  days  without  water.  The- 
Spotted  Deer,  chital,  Axis  maculafcus,  is  found  in  Karjat,  Murb&d, 
KalyAn,  ShAhApur,  and  Bassein,  but  not  in  any  number.  The 
Rib- paced  or  Barking  Dee  a,  bhenkar  or  dUtrdya,  Cervulus  aureus,  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  better  wooded  sub-divisions.  The  Motfsfr 
Deer,  ahira  or  pisora , Memimna  indica,  is  found  in  the  northern 
sub-divisions  where  it  is  not  uncommon.  Tho  Buie  Bull,  nilgai  or 
rohtf  Portax  pictus,  is  found  in  ShahApur,  MurbAd,  and  KalyAn,  but 
is  not  common.  The  Four-horned  Antelope,  bhenkrt,  Tetraceros 
quadricornis,  is  found  all  over  the  district. 

Of  smaller  animals,  the  Civet  Cat,  javddi  mdnjartYiverr*  malac- 
oensis,  also  called  gandharya  or  the  stinker,  is  found  in  the  heavier 
forests  such  as  those  on  TungAr  in  Bassein.  The  civet, 
extracted  from  it,  is  much  prized  by  the  natives.  The  Common  or 
Black  Tree- Cat,  hdl  mdnjar , Paradoxurus  musanga,  is  not  nncommon. 

It  is  believed  to  drink  the  palm  juice,  tddir  from  the  pots  in  which 
it  is  gathered.  Of  the  mungus  there  are  two  varieties,  the  Larger,. 
hathurya,  Herpestes  vitticollis,  found  in  the  heavier  forests  especially 
in  Bassein  and  believed  not  to  kill  snakes,  and  the  Smaller,  sarpy a, 
Herpestes  prisons,  believed  to  be  a deadly  enemy  to  snakes.  Of 
Hares,  aasas,  there  are  two  kinds,  Lepus  ruficaudatus  and  Lepua 
nigricollls,  both  common  in  the  district.  The  former,  the  larger 
of  the  two  with  a white  star  on  the  head,  is  known  in  Bassein  as 
ptmd  Basa,  and  the  latter  as  pdmturya.  The  Otter,  udt  pan  man  jar t 
or  Aana,  Lutra  nair,  is  found  in  the  estuaries  of  the  larger  rivers.  j 
The  Red  Squirrel,  Sciurus  elphinetonei,  is  met  with  but  is  very  rare- 
The  Striped  Squirrel,  Sciurus  palmarinm,  is  veiy  common  as  is  also  ! * 
the  Sciurus  trietiatue,  all  of  them  called  khdr  or  Jchdri . The  Flying 
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* I cat  the  nuaiuna  of  i porcupine  out  of  A tiger  in  the  beginning  of  June  1880. 
The  tiger V «km  wu  full  of  bite  of  quill*  over  which  hu»  bed  formed,  end  A qaill  h*d 
run  three  inchee  into  the  membnne  new  the  now.  Mr*  Q.  L,  Gibeon* 
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Bquirrkl,  pakha>  Pteromy n petauriata,  is  common  in  the  northern 
•mb-divisions  and  along  the  SahyAdrie.  The  Ant-eater,  or  Scaly 
Pangolin^  khavla  mdnjar , Mania  pentadactylla,  ia  found  on  the 
S&hyAdris.  Ita  scales  are  prized  as  charms.  The  Ape,  v&nar, 
Presbytia  en  tel  Ins,  is  common  in  most  of  the  . hill  forests.  The 
Mokxky,  mdkad  or  kelyaf  Inuus  pelops,  is  ' found  in  the  Sahyfidris 
and  in  the  larger  hill  forests. 

Except  the  bison  and  the  larger  felines,  all  animals  are  killed  by 
the  natives  in  pit-falls,  and  by  netfi  and  snares.  Large  numbers  of 
tigers  and  panthers,  as  well  as  other  animals  are  shot  with  guns,  and 
a smaller  number  with  arrows.  Snares  are  very  cleverly  made  by 
the  Th&kurs  and  VArlis  especially  the  spring  noose,  ha$ali,  which 
is  need  for  catching  hares,  partridges,  and  spurfowL1  Sdmbar 
and  wild  boars  are  occasionally  killed  by  burying  in  the  mud 
of  their  wallowing  places  boards  armed  with  long  sharp  spikes. 
They  cast  themselves  on  the  mud  and  are  wounded  or  killed  by  the 
spikes.  Nets  called  vdghur  are  used  chiefly  by  Th&kurs.  K on  bis 
generally  eat  the  flesh  of  the  sambar,  chital , bhenkt-i,  porcupine, 
hare,  mouse-deer,  and  wild  boar.  Vdrlis  and  KAthkaris  oat  almost 
every  animal.  'Hie  flesh  of  tigers,  panthers,  leopards,  and  bears, 
is  taken  medicinally.  A timer's  or  panther's  gall  bag  and  clavicles, 
and  their  fat,  milk,  and  unne,  are  much  valued.  A tiger's  tooth 
ground  to  powder  is  often  given  to  weak  children.  Monkeys,  of 
which  Inuus  pelopa  is  eaten  by  the  Vdrlis  and  KAthkaris,  are  valued 
as  yielding  charms,  the  top  of  a monkey's  skull,  worn  as  an  earring, 
being  regarded  as  a specific  for  headache.  Porcupine's  stomach  is 
much  used  as  medicine,  and  a cap  made  of  the  fur  of  a jackal  killed 
on  a particular  day  is  thought  a cure  for  fever. 

The  district  is  everywhere  more  or  less  infested  with  snakes, 
both  venomous  and  harmless.  During  the  five  years  ending  1879 
491  deaths  were  caused  by  snake-bites.  The  following  are  the  chief 
varieties.  The  Cobra,  nag , Naja  tripudiana,  is  of  four  kinds,  white, 
yellow,  red,  and  black.  All  except  the  black  have  spectacles  on 
their  hoods.  The  last  two  kinds  are  supposed  to  be  the  most 
vindictive.  Mangdrs>  Bungarus,  of  different  colours  are  found  in 
the  district.  Of  these  the  species  known  as  kadguli  is  alone  supposed 
to  have  fangs.  Another  variety  known  as  chdtri  is  supposed  to 
wound  with  its  tongue-  The  Rock  Snake,  dhdman , Ptyas  mucosus, 
is  either  black  or  red.  There  is  a small  species  of  rock  snake 
called  adhela,,  perhaps  Ptyas  korros.  The  Chain  Viper,  ghanas  or 
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1 A circle  about  lix  inches  across  is  made  by  driving  six  inch  bamboo  pegs  into 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  About  throe  inches.  A springy  rod  of  elastic  wood  ox 
b*ra boo,  about  six  feet  Log,  its  driven  into  the  ground  aboat  three  feet  from  this  circle. 
To  the  rod  is  attached  a cord  with  a miming  knot  which  forms  a noose,  and  to  this 
knot  is  fastened  a smaller  string  to  tbe  end  of  which  a piece  of  stick  is  tied  which 
exactly  fit e the  circle  of  pegs.  The  knot  is  so  Arranged  that  it  will  not  give  way  until 
the  string  tied  to  it  is  released.  The  rod  is  bent  down,  the  noose  placed  round  the 
or ole  of  pegs  on  the  outside,  and  the  string  which  sots  as  a trigger  is  drawn  down  and 
tbe  piece  of  wood  tied  to  it  is  fitted  into  the  circle  of  pegs  so  that  a slight  tench  will 
release  the  string  and  let  the  noo*e  fly  bock.  When  this  is  done  a head  of  ndgli  is 
planed  under  the  stick.  When  a hare  mnelHng  this  tries  to  get  it,  he  move*  the  small 
■tick,  sets  free  the  noose  and  tbe  spring  or  beet  rod  flies  up  drawing  the  noose  round 
his  neck  and  strangling  him,  Mr.  O.  C Gibson. 
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kdnddry  Daboia  elegans,  is  generally  three  feet  long  and  is  of  two 
kinds,  black  and  red*  The  kdnddr  is  generally  distinguished  f rom 
the  ghonas,  the  latter  being  considered  harmless  and  the  bite  of  the 
former  highly  dangerous.  Probably  the  kdnddr  is  the  full  grown 
Daboia,  The  bite  of  another  variety  of  the  ghonas,  known  as  dghya, 
causes  a burning  feeling  all  over  the  body.  The  phwrsa,  Echis 
carinata,  is  of  two  kinds,  red  and  black,  Roth  are  highly  poisonous. 
The  Common  Green  Tree  or  Whip  Snake,  sarptolj  Passerita 
mycterizane,  is  generally  about  two  and  a half  feet  long  and  is 
supposed  to  be  poisonous.  Another  species  of  whip  snake  is 
known  as  harantol*  The  Checkered  Snake,  divad3  Tropidonotus 
quincimciatuB,  usually  known  as  the  water  snake,  is  found  in  fresh 
water  and  is  harmless.  Of  the  Sand  Snake,  duionda3  there  are 
two  varieties,  Black,  Eryx  johnii,  and  Red,  Gongylophis  conicus. 
The  Indian  Python,  ajgar , Python  molurus,  is  generally  six  to  nine 
feet  long.  There  is  another  variety  of  the  python  called  chit  ay  a. 
Resides  the  above,  the  following  are  mentioned  as  more  or  less 
poisonous:  The  takshak  of  reddish  colour,  about  nine  inches  long; 
the  guhera , about  a foot  and  a half  long  ; the  virola  found  in  water  ; 
the  kdmlya  ; the  khadyar  slender  and  short  and  of  a dusky  colour, 
supposed  to  cause  instantaneous  death;  the  chudaya , with  black, 
yellow,  and  white  stripes  ; the  kardnda,  about  a foot  and  a half  long  ; 
the  erandya,  white  and  about  three  feet  long  ; the  jogi,  from  four 
to  six  feet  long  with  black  and  white  spots  ; and  the  chapta , or 
dkolyaj  found  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  whose  bite  is  said  to  be  most 
deadly.  Of  harmless  snakes  the  following  are  given : The pdnsard a, 
from  one  and  a half  to  three  feet  long  ; the  ndneti,  about  two  feet 
long  ; and  the  pdinsarp  and  dundu,  both  found  in  fresh  water* 

Of  the  birds  of  Th&na  the  Collector  Mr.  W*  B,  Mulock,  C*  S., 
has  supplied  the  following  list1: 

Rap  tores.  Of  Vultures  the  Indian  King  or  Black  Vulture, 
Otogyps  calves,  and  the  Longbilled  Brown  Vulture,  Gyps  indicus, 
are  found  in  precipitous  hill  sides.  The  Whitebacked  Vulture, 
Pseudogyps  bengalensis,  is  common,  and  the  White  Scavenger 
Vulture,  Neophron  ginginianus,  occurs  in  most  parts  of  the 
district* 

Of  Falcons  there  are  the  Shahin,  Falco  peri  grin  at  or,  the  Laggar, 
Falco  jogger,  the  Redheaded  Merlin,  Falco  chi  qu  era,  and  the 
Kestrel,  Cerchneis  tinnunculus. 

Of  Hawks  there  are  the  Shikra,  Astor  badius,  and  the  Sparrow 
Hawk,  Accipiter  nisus. 

Of  Eagles  there  are  the  Tawny  Eagle,  Aquila  vindhiana,  the  Black 
Eagle,  Neopus  malayensis,  and  the  Crestless  Hawk-Eagle,  Nisaetus 
bonelli  called  morghdr  or  moragk  by  the  Mar&th&s.  The  Crested 
Serpent  Eagle,  Spiloruis  cheela,  which  is  common  among  the  higher 
hills  of  Tung&r,  Takmak,  and  Mkhuli  is  a beautiful  bird  whose  wild 
cry,  as  it  soars  over  the  deep  ravines,  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention. 
The  natives  call  it  pdnghot  and  have  an  idea  that  if  it  cries  at  night. 


* Mr*  Mulock  him  kept  Jerdoa'e  name*  And  spelling. 
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do  animal  , not  even  the  tiger,  will  move  or  drink  till  daybreak.  The 
nest  with  eggs  has  been  found  below  Tung&r,  and  with  young  on 
Gxmbhirgad. 

Of  Buzaards  there  are  the  Long-legged  Bustard,  Buteo  ferox,  the 
White-eyed  Buzzard,  Rutaafcur  teeaa,  and  the  Pale  Harrier,  Circus 
macrons* 

Of  Kites  there  are  the  BrAhmani  Kite,  Haliaatur  indue,  and  the 
Common  Pariah  Kite,  Milvus  govinda. 

Of  Owls  there  are  the  Indian  Screech  Owl,  Strix  javanica,  the 
Grass  Owl,  Strix  Candida,  the  Brown  Wood  Owl,  Syrnium  indrani, 
and  the  Rockhomed  Owl,  Bobo  bengalensis.  The  last  may  be  seen 
and  its  loud  solemn  hoot  heard  in  most  Th&na  forests.  And  in  many 
hollow  trees  may  be  found  the  Spotted  Owlet,  Carina  brama,  the 
pin  gin  of  the  natives. 

Insessoree.  Many  of  the  Swallow,  Martin,  and  Swift  tribe  are 
common. 

Of  Nightjars  the  Jungle  Nightjar,  Caprimulgus  indices,  and  the 
Common  Indian  Nightjar,  Caprimulgus  a&i&ticns,  with  their  noiseless 
flight  and  peculiar  note  are  well  known.  The  Manith&s  call  them 
kdpi*«»  The  nest  with  eggs  has  been  found  on  Tung£r, 

The  Indian  Bee-eater,  Meropa  viridis,  and  the  Indian  Roller, 
Coracias  indica,  are  found  everywhere* 

A number  of  Kingfishers  occur  along  the  coast,  of  which  the 
Brownheaded,  Felargopsis  gurial,  the  Whitebreasted,  Halcyon 
emyrnenais,  the  Three- toed,  Ceyx  tridactyla,  the  Com  men  Indian, 
Alcedo  bengalensis,  and  the  Pied,  Ceryle  rodis,  are  the  commonest. 

The  Great  Hombill,  Diohoceros  cavatus,  have  been  found  at  the 
Bor  pass- 

Boanaores.  The  Parrot  tribe  is  represented  by  the  Roseringed 
Paroquet,  Palseornis  torquatrus,  the  Roseheaded,  False  o mis  pur- 
pureus,  and  the  Bluewinged,  Palseornia  columboides. 

Woodpeckers  are  numerous  in  the  forests  and  draw  attention  by 
pecking  or  hammering  on  trees,  and  by  their  very  harsh  cry.  The 
Yell  owfron  ted,  Pious  marathensis,  and  the  Black  backed,  Chiyso- 
oolaptes  feetivus,  are  the  nsiost  common. 

Of  Barbete  the  tuhtuk  or  the  Coppersmith  bird,  Xanthelasma 
hsmaoephala,  is  heard  evenrwhere  from  the  middle  of  Thana  town 
to  the  deepest  forests.  The  Malab&r  Green  Bar  bet,  Megalsama 
inornate,  and  the  Small  Green  Bar  bet,  Megalaema  viridis,  are  both 
plentiful* 

The  Indian  Koel,  Eudynamys  honorata,  is  common  everywhere,  and 
its  distracting  cry  is  heard  throughout  the  hot  weather. 

The  Coucal  or  Crow-pheasant,  Centrococcyx  rufipennis,  is  also 
very  common,  and  its  deep  mournful  note  sounding  suddenly  dose 
at  hand  is  often  startling. 

Tenuirostres.  The  Violeteared  Red  Honeysucker,  (Ethopygs 
vigorsi,  and  the  Purple  Honey  sucker,  Cinnyris  asiatica,  are  found 
throughout  the  district.  The  latter  builds  in  the  Collector's  garden 
* 3HW 
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in  Th&ns.  Both  the  'European,  Upupa  epops,  and  the  Indian  Hoopoe, 
TJpupa  ceylonensis,  are  plentiful. 

Dentirostres,  The  Shrike  family  seems  lees  represented  in  the 
Konkan  than  in  the  Deccan,  The  Rufousb&cked  Shrike,  Lanius 
erythronotus,  and  the  Common  W ood  Shrike,  Tephrodornis  pondi* 
cerianus,  have  been  recorded. 

The  Orange  Mini 'ret,  Pericrocotus  dam  mens,  and  the  Small 
Minivet,  Pericrocotus  perigrinus,  are  abundant. 

The  Drongo  Shrikes  are  common  in  the  forests,  and  the  Common 
Drongo  Shrike  or  Kmgerow,  Buchanga  atra,  is  found  everywhere. 

The  White  be  Hied  Drongo,  Buchanga  csemlegcens,  is  pretty  plentiful 
in  the  forests  and  its  nest  has  been  found  in  March,  The  Large 
Racket-tailed  Dvongo,  Edolius  matabaricus,  called  by  the  natives 
go$hia  or  bhlmrdj , is  found  in  all  the  deeper  forests.  Its  song  before 
daybreak  is,  perhaps,  the  most  musical  note  that  is  heard  in  the 
Thdna  woods. 

The  Paradise  Flycatcher,  Muecipeta  paradisi,  though  not  common 
is  occasionally  seen.  During  the  last  two  cold  seasons  one  has 
visited  the  Collector's  house  in  Thdna,  and  moves  from  window  to 
window  apparently  catching  flies  and  spiders.  The  Whitespdtted 
Fantail,  Leucocerca  pectoralis,  is  very  common,  and  the  Verditer 
Flycatcher,  Stoporala  melanops,  the  Blue  Redbreast,  Cyornis 
tickelli,  and  the  "White- tailed  Robin,  Erythrostema  parva*  are  not 
uncommon. 

Of  Thrushes  the  Malabdr  Whistling  Thrush  or  Lazy  School  Boy, 
Myiophooeus  hors  Heidi,  the  Yellow- breasted  Ground  Thrush,  Pitta 
brachyura,  and  theBlue-RoekThrush^Cyanocinclus  cyan  ns,  the  Blue- 
headed  Chat  Thrush,  Petr  ophite  cmclorhynchus,  the  White  winged 
Ground  Thrash,  Geocichla  cyanotis,  and  the  Blackcapped  Blackbird, 
Merula  nigropilea,  are  found. 

Of  Babblers  there  are  the  Yelloweyed  Babbler,  Pyctorhis  sinensis, 
the  Nilgiri  Quaker  Thrush,  Alcippe  poiocepbala,  the  W hitethroated 
Wren  Babbler,  Dumetia  alboguteris,  the  Spotted  Wren  Babbler, 
Pellorneum  ruficeps,  the  Southern  Scimitar  Babbler,  Pom&torhinus 
horsfieldi,  the  Large  Grey  Babbler,  Malacocercus  malcolmi,  and  the 
Hufoustailed  Babbler,  Malacocercus  somerviUei, 

Of  Bulbuls  there  are  the  White -browed  Bush  Bulbul,  Ixos  luteoLus, 
the  Redwhiskered  Bulbul,  Otocompsa  fuscicaudata,  the  Common 
Madras  Bulbul,  Molpastes  heemorrhous,  the  Common  Green  Bulbul, 
Phyllomis  jerdoni,  and  the  Mateb&r  Green  Bulbul,  Phyllornia 
malabaricus. 

Of  Orioles  there  are  the  Indian  Oriole  or  Mango  Bird,  Oriolas 
kundoo,  and  the  Bengal  Black-headed  Oriole,  Oriolus  melanoce- 
phalun,  realpatidar.com 

Of  Robins  there  are  the  Magpie  Robin,  Copsychus  saularis,  the 
Shama,  Cercotrichas  macrura,  the  Indian  Black  Robin,  Thamnobia 
fulicata,  the  Whitewinged  Black  Robin,  Pmtincoia  caprata,  and  the 
Bu  she  hat,  Pratincola  indica. 
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Of  Redstarts  there  are  the  Indian  Redstart,  Ruticilla  rufiventris, 
the  Blue  Woodcbat,  Larvivora  superciliaris,  the  Indian  Bluethroafc, 
Cyanecula  suecica,  and  the  Lesser  Reedwarbler,  Acrocephalus 
dmnetoCTim. 


Of  Wren  Warblers  there  are  the  Indian  Tailor  Bird,  Ortho tomus 
Butorins,  the  Ashy  Wren  Warbler,  Prinia  socialis,  the  Common  Wren 
W'arbler,  Drymcnca  mornata,  and  the  Rufo u sfronted  Wren  Warbler, 
Frank  Inna  buchanani. 


Of  Tree  Warblers  there  are  Sykes'  Warbler,  Hypolais  ram  a,  the 
Brown  Tree  Warbler,  Hypolais  caligata,  the  Bright  Green  Tree 
Warbler,  Phylloseopus  ni  tide  a.  Tic  kell's  Tree  Warbler,  PhyltoscopuS 
affi nis,  and  the  Olivaceous  Tree  Warbler,  Phylloseopus  indicus. 

Of  Wagtails  there  are  the  Pied  Wagtail,  Motacilla  maderaspaten- 
sis,  the  Blackfaced  Wagtail,  Motacilla  dakhanensis,  the  Grey  and 
Yellow  Wagtail,  Calobrafces  melanope,  the  Indian  Field  Wagtail, 
Budytes  viridis,  and  the  Yellow-headed  Wagtail,  Budytes  cttreola. 

Of  Pipits  there  are  the  Indian  Tree  Pipit,  Anthus  trivialis,  the 
Indian  Titlark,  Corydalla  rufula,  the  Large  Titlark,  Corydalla 
striolata,  the  Indian  Grey  Tit,  Pams  nipalensis,  and  the  Southern 
Yellow  Tit,  Machlolophua  aplonotus. 

Conirostres*  Of  Crows  there  are  the  Indian  Corby,  Corvus 
macrorhynchus,  the  Common  or  Ashynecked  Crow,  Corvus  aplen- 
dens,  and  the  Indian  Magpie,  Dendrocitta  rufa,  Of  Starlings  there 
are  the  Common  Myna,  Acridotherea  tristis,  the  Dusky  Myua, 
Acridotheres  fuscus,  and  the  Roseooloured  Starling,  Pastor  rosens. 

The  Common  Weaver  Bird,  Floceus  philipninna,  is  abundant 
everywhere*  The  Amadavads  are  the  Spotted  Munia,  Amadina 
punctulata,  and  the  Pintail  fifania,  Amadina  malabarica. 

Of  Sparrows  there  are  the  Honse  Sparrow,  Passer  domesticua,  and 
the  Yellownecked  Sparrow,  Gymnoris  flavicolHs. 


Of  Buntings  there  is  the  Black-headed  Bunting,  Enspiza  melanoce- 
phala,  and  of  Finches,  the  Common  Rose  Finch,  Carpodacua 
6 ryt  brines. 


Of  Larks  there  are  the  Blackballed  Finch  Lark,  Pyrrhulauda 
grisea,  the  Social  Lark,  Calandrella  brachydactyla,  the  Small -crested 
Lark,  Spizalauda  deva,  and  the  Southern  Crowncrest,  Spizalauda 
malabarica. 


Oemitorea.  Pigeons  and  Doves  are  numerous.  The  Southern 
Green  Pigeon,  Grocopus  chlorigaster,  is  rare  along  the  coast  but 
is  more  plentiful  inland  ; the  Nilgiri  Wood  Pigeon,  Palumbus 
elphinstonii,  has  been  found  frequently  on  Tung&r  ; the  Blue  Rock 
Pigeon,  Columba  intermedia,  builds  on  Takmak  and  its  nest  has  been 
found  in  the  broken  stumps  of  brab  palms.1 

The  Ashy  Turtle  Dove,  Tnrtur"  ruficola,  the  Spotted  Dove,  Turtor 
auratensis,  and  the  Common  Ring  Dove,  Turtur  risorius*  are  all 
found. 
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1 Mr.  Gihfton  mentions  haring  found  the  Imperial  Pigeon,  Cupopheg*  eata,  *t 
Ttwgit. 
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The  Bronze-winged  or  Emerald  Dove,  Chalcophapa  indica,  is  far 
from  rare  on  Tung&r  and  other  hills. 

R&sores.  There  ia  no  instance  on  record  of  a Sand  Grouse 
having  been  shot  in  Th£na. 

The  Peacock,  Pavo  cri status,  is  found  in  every  forest.  The  Gray 
Jungle  Fowl,  Gallus  sonnerati,  though  rare  is  found  in  some  parts 
of  the  district;  the  Red  Spur  Fowl,  Galioperdix  apadiceus,  known  aa 
the  kokdtri , is  very  plentiful.  Neats  with  eggs  in  them  are  often 
found  in  the  hot  weather. 

Partridges  are  represented  by  the  Painted  Partridge,  Francolinus 
pictua,  the  Grey  Partridge,  Ortigornia  pondiceriana,  the  Jungle  Bosh 
Quail,  Perdicula  asiatica,  the  Rock  Rush  Quail,  Perdicula  argoonda, 
and  the  Painted  Rush  Quail,  Microperdix  erythrorhyncha. 

The  Large  Grey  Quail,  Coturnix  communis,  is  found  in  the  cold 
weather  along  the  edges  of  the  rice-fields.  In  Panvel  over  a hundred 
couple  have  been  killed  by  two  guns  in  one  day.  The  Blackbreasted 
or  Rain  Quail,  Coturnix  coromandelica,  the  Blaokbraasted  Eustard 
Quail,  Turnix  taigoor,  and  the  Button  Quail,  Turaix  dussumieri,  are 
also  found. 

GrallatoreB.  No  instances  are  on  record  of  the  Bustard, 
Bupodotis  edwardsi,  the  Florikin,  Syph eo tides  an rita,  or  the  Courser 
Plover,  Cursorius  coroman  delicus,  being  fonnd  in  Th&na,  The  Grey 
Plover,  Squatarola  helvefcica,  the  Golden  Plover,  Charadrius  fulvus, 
the  Large  Sand  Plover,  ^Egialitis  geoffroyi,  the  Lesser  Sand  Plover, 
jEgialitis  mongola,  the  Kentish  Ringed  Plover,  .dEgialitis  cantiana* 
and  the  Indian  Ringed  Plover,  JEgialitis  philippensis,  are  all  fonnd, 
as  are  also  the  Redwattled  Lapwing,  Lohivanellus  indices,  and  the 
Yellow- wattled  Lapwing,  Lobipluia  malabarica.  The  Stone  Plover  or 
Bastard  Florikin,  tEdionemus  scolopax.  is  rare.  The  Oyster- catcher 
or  Sea  Pie,  Hcematopus  ostralegus,  is  found  on  the  sea  coast. 

No  instance  of  the  L^rge  Crane,  3ura9}  Grus  antigone,  has  been 
recorded,  but  as  it  is  found  in  P&rdi  in  South  Surat  it  probably  occurs 
in  the  north  of  the  district.  The  Common  Crane,  kalcum,  Grus 
cinerea,  and  the  Demoiselle  Crane,  Anthropoides  virgo,  are  believed, 
to  be  unknown. 

Longirostree.  The  Pintailed  Snipe,  Gallinago  stbenura,  the 
Common  Snipe,  Gallinago  gallinaria,  the  Jack  Snipe,  Gallinago 
galiinula,  and  the  Painted  Snipe,  Rynchsea  bengalensifl,  are  all 
common;  the  three  first  are  found  in  targe  numbers  in  the  cold  weather  . 
The  Painted  Snipe  breeds  in  the  district ; its  eggs  and  young  have 
been  found  in  November.  A Woodcock,  Scolopax  ruaticola,  was 
shot  in  S&lsette  in  1879. 

The  Curlew,  Numenius  Hneatus,  and  the  Whimbrel,  Name  nine 
phsoopus,  are  common  in  the  creeks  and  on  the  coast. 

The  Ruff,  Machetes  pugnax,  the  Curlew  Stint,  Tringa  subarquata, 
and  the  Little  Stint,  Tringa  minuta,  the  Spotted  Sandpiper,  Rhyaco- 
phi  la  glareola,  the  Green  Sandpiper,  Totanus  ochropus,  the  Common 
Sandpiper,  Tringoides hypoleucus,  the  Greenshanks,  Totanus  glottis, 
the  Recl-sbanks,  Totanus  calidris,  and  the  Stilt  or  Longlegs^ 
Himantopus  caadidus,  are  all  fairly  plentiful. 
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La ti tores.  The  Pheasant -tailed  Jacana,  Hydrophaaianus  chirms 
gnfl,  and  the  Bronzewinged  Jacana,  Parra  indica,  are  found  on  the 
weeds  and  lotus  leaves  of  moat  ponds.  The  Purple  Coot,  Porphyreo 
poliocephal os,  and  the  Bald  Coot,  Fuliea  atra,  are  both  plentiful. 
The  Water  Hen,  Gallinula  chloropus,  the  Whitebreasted  Water  Hen, 
GaUinnla  phsenicura,  the  Pigmy  Rail,  Zapomis  pygmaea,  the  Ruddy 
Rail,  Rallina  fu&ca,  and  the  Blue  breasted  Rail,  Hypotcenidia  striata, 
all  oocur. 

CultirostreB,  Of  Storks  and  Herons  there  are  the  White- 
necked  Stork,  Dissnra  episcopa,  the  Blue  Heron,  Ardea  cinerea,  the 
Purple  Heron,  Ardea  purpurea,  the  Smaller  White  Heron  or  Egret* 
Herodias  torra,  the  Little  Egret,  Heredias  garzetta,  the  Ashy  Egret, 
Demi  egret  ta  gularis,  the  Cattle  Egret,  Bubulcus  coromandus,  and  the 
Indian  Pond  Heron,  Ardeola  grayii.  The  Indian  Pond  Heron  is 
plentiful  all  over  the  district.  Every  year  they  build  in  large  n ambers 
in  the  tamarind  trees  in  the  Collector's  garden  in  ThAna.  The 
people  attach  a certain  sanctity  to  the  heron.  With  the  GujarAt  poets 
he  is  a model  to  ascetics,  who  if  they  only  meditate  like  the  heron  and 
let  their  hair  grow  like  the  air-roots  of  the  banyan  tree  are  sure  of 
unending  happiness.  A heron  on  one  leg  in  deep  mud  pensively 
waiting  for  his  prey  is  certainly  a study  of  patient  isolated  abstraction. 

The  Little  Green  Bittern,  Butorides  javanica,  is  found  everywhere 
along  the  creeks  and  coast  lines;  the  Chestnnt  Bittern,  Ardetta 
cinnamomea,  is  also  not  uncommon,  and  the  European  Bittern, 
Botaorus  steLlaris,  though  rare  has  been  found.  The  Night  Heron, 
Nycfcicorax  griseus,  is  common  in  the  mangrove  swamps  and  roosts 
in  some  ashok  trees  in  the  Collector's  garden  in  ThAna. 

The  Spoonbill,  Flat&lea  leucorodia,  has  been  seen  on  the  wing,  hut 
is  believed  never  to  have  been  shot  in  the  district. 

The  Black  Ibis,  Gerontacns  papilosus,  is  rare  bat  has  been  seen  in 
MokhAda. 

Natatores.  The  Flamingo,  Phseuioopterus  antiqnornm,  has  been 
seen  flying  in  a flock  over  ThAna,  and  every  cold  weather  a large 
number  visit  the  sand-spits  near  the  village  of  KAlai  on  the  coast  to 
the  north  of  Umbarg&on.  The  Ruddy  Shieldrake  or  BrAhmani 
Duck,  Casarca  rntila,  is  believed  never  to  have  been  recorded. 

The  White  bodied  Goose  Teal  or  Cotton  Tea),  Nettapus  coroman- 
delianns,  the  Whistling  Teal,  Dendrocygna  javanica,  the  Shoveller, 
Spatula  clypeata,  the  Gad  wall,  Chaulelasmus  streperus,  the  Pintail 
Duck,  Dafila  acuta,  the  Wigeon,  Mareca  pen  elope,  the  Common  Teal, 
Querqnedula  crecca,  and  the  Redheaded  Pochard,  Fulignla  ferina,  are 
all  found,  feat  they  are  wild  and  scarce  as  native  hunters  are  constantly 
harassing,  netting,  and  killing  them  for  the  Bombay  market. 

Mergi tores.  The  Little  Grebe  or  Dabchick,  Fodiceps  minor,  is 
very  abundant  and  breeds  in  most  ponds. 

Vagatores.  Of  Gulls  and  Terns  the  Great  Black -headed  Gull, 
Lams  ichthyetus,  the  Brown  headed  Gull,  Laras  brunneieephalus, 
the  Laughing  Gull,  Larus  ridibundus,  the  Gullbilled  Tern,  Sterna 
anglica,  the  European  Tern*  Sterna  turunda,  the  Little  Tern,  Sterna 
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saundersi,  the  Large  Sea  Tern*  Sterna  bergii,  and  the  Smaller  Sea 
Tern,  Sterna  media,  are  known  to  occur- 

Piscatores-  The  Little  Cormorant,  Phalacracorax  pygmeeus, 
and  the  Indian  Snake  Bird,  Flotua  mclanogasfcer,  are  both  common. 

The  Sea  Fisheries  are  important  and  support  a large  section  of 
the  population,1  The  rivers  and  ponds  are  fairly  stocked  with  small 
fishj  but  good  sized  fish  are  rare.  The  sea- fishing  season  begins 
about  A&htrin  shuddka  Qth  (September),  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  one  or  two  months  of  the  rains,  continues  more  or  less  all 
the  year  round.  As  alt  classes,  except  Br&hmans  and  V&nis,  are 
fish  eaters,  fish  is  much  sought  after,  and,  all  the  year  round, 
especially  during  the  rains  and  hot  months,  the  rivers  and  pen  da 
are  constantly  swept  by  Kunbis  and  Th&kurs,  and,  near  the  coast, 
by  gangs  of  Son  Koiis*  Besides  in  nets,  fresh  water  fish  are  caught 
by  the  rod  and  hook,  or,  and  this  is  a favourite  employment  of 
the  wilder  tribes,  by  burning  torches  over  the  water  at  night  and 
chopping  the  fish  with  a sickle  as  they  rise  to  the  surface  to- 
gaze  at  the  light.  Fish  traps  are  also  much  used.  Besides  by 
nets  and  long  lines,  sea  fish  are  caught  by  walls  and  weirs,  th& 
fish  coming  in  with  the  tide  and  being  stranded  inside  of  the  wall 
as  the  water  ebbs.  Fish  are  also  poisoned  by  an  intoxicating  prepa- 
ration called  m&jj  made  of  pounded  kinhai  bark  or  of  gehela  nut,  or 
they  are  stapified  by  the  juice  of  the  milk  bush.  Euphorbia  tirucalli- 
Rod  fishing  in  the  rivers  is  the  special  employment  of  the  Raikaris, 
but  during  the  rains  many  Hindus  and  Musalm&ns  catch  fish  in  this 
way.  Fish  traps  are  of  two  kinds.  The  larger,  called  is  a frame 
of  bamboo  or  kdrvi  stalks  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  placed  not  quite 
horizontally  just  below  the  central  gap  in  a stone  dam.  The  water 
sweeps  the  fish  on  to  the  frame  and  they  can  neither  get  up  nor 
down.  This  trap  is  used  only  during  and  just  after  the  rains.  The 
smaller  trap,  malai , is  a cylinder  of  slit  bamboos,  one  or  two  feet 
long,  closed  at  one  end  and  with  an  elastic  funnel  pointing  inwards 
at  the  other-  It  is  fixed  in  a dam  of  weeds  and  sand  which  is  run. 
across  the  lower  end  of  a river  pool.  The  fish  going  down  stream 
can  pass  only  by  entering  the  funnel  and  when  once  in  cannot  get 
out.  The  small  trap,  malai,  is  removed  every  day,  but  the  great 
trap,  hiv,  and  its  dam,  are  permanent  and  are  a property  of  some 
value.* 

Though  fresh  water  fishing  is  carried  on  for  amusement  by  the 


1 This  account  of  fifth  and  fisheries  ban  been  contributed,  partly  by  Mr,  G.L.  Gibson 
and  partly  by  Mr.  A.  Cnmiue,  C.  S. 

* Before  the  passing  of  Act  XIX  in  1844  Kolia,  M Angela*  and  Valtis  naed  to  pay  a 
poll-tax  called  dng-dzna  of  2a.  fid.  (Its.  1*4}  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  the  sea  and 
riven.  There  were  oyster  fisheries  in  the  river  near  MAhim  which  before  the  con- 
struction (1846)  of  the  causeway  yielded  an  inferior  sort  of  cyfttera.  Beside*  oyster 
fisheries  m M&him,  there  were  (1861)  in  the  district,  129  salt-water  and  101  fresh 
water  fisheries.  Of  the  129  salt  water  fisheries  twenty -eight  were  in  SftnjAn,  five  in  COm 
M&him,  one  in  Kalyin,  eleven  in  Bhiwndi,  twenty-two  in  Bassein,  twenty-four  in 
SAlsette,  fifteen  in  Taloja,  and  twentyvthree  in  PauvcL  Of  the  101  freah-w&ter 
fisheries  thirty  ware  in  Kolvan.  forty -eight  in  MurbAd,  five  in  KalyAn,  and  eighteen 
in  Bassein.  The  Kolvan  and  Morbid  fisheries  did  not  pay  rent,  but  those  of  KalyAn 
and  Be  in  together  paid  about  £13  (Ha.  130).  Collector's  Letters  28th  October  I860, 

28th  November  1860  mad  31st  May  1861  in  Collector's  File,  IL  (1827-1861). 
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Mosmlmdna  and  agricultural  classes,  and  though  all  the  wild  tribes 
md  particularly  the  Kathkaris  fiah  largely  for  a living,  perhaps  the 
only  professional  fresh  water  fishermen  are  the  R&ikaris,  and  oven 
they  combine  fishing  with  gardening-  The  Kar&di  Kolia  in  Panvel, 
sod  the  M&chhis  and  Mangalas,  also  called  Divars,  in  D&h&nu,  the 
Urapa  and  other  Christian  Kolis  in  Bassein,  and  the  Thalkars  in 
Sdlsette,  are  professional  fishermen,  but  the  mass  of  the  sea-fishing 
population  are  Son  Kolis,  In  June  and  July  when  boats  cannot  put 
to  sea,  some  of  the  Kolis  take  to  tillage,  but  most  of  them  busy 
themselves  in  preparing  new  ropes  nets  and  sails. 

Pearls  are  found  in  the  Thina  creek  from  Bel&pnr  to  Thi.ua. 
There  is  no  local  record  to  prove  that  pearls  were  found  in  old  times 
nor  does  their  existence  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  people  in 
the  district  till  lately.  But  Pliny  (a  d.  77)  speaks  of  pearl  fisheries 
sear  Pc  rim  u la,  which  is  probably  Symalla  that  is  Chaul,  and  Idrisi 
(1100)  says  that  pearls  were  fished  near  Sup&ra.  The  shells, 
thimplds,  are  fiat  and  round.  The  pearls,  which  are  of  a pale  whitish 
colour,  vary  in  size  from  a poppy  seed  to  a grain  of  millet.  They 
ve  sometimes  found  of  the  size  of  a pea.  Except  some  that  are  sold 
in  the  district  and  are  used  by  the  natives  in  medicine,1  they  are 
bought  by  pearl  merchants  in  Bombay  and  sent  to  China,  Pearls 
are  sold  by  the  tola  which  costs  about  14a.  (Rs.  7)  to  collect,  and 
sells  at  from  16a.  to  £1  2a.  (Rs,8-Rs.ll),  For  the  last  two  years 
the  right  of  fishing  has  been  sold  by  Government  ; it  realised 
£10  4a.  (Rs.  L02)  in  1878  and  £21  8s.  (Rs.  214)  in  1879, 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  chief  sea  fishes  that  are  found  along  the 
Th&ua  coast.  The  first  number  after  each  name  refers  to  the  Plates 
m Day's  Fishes,  and  the  second  to  the  Figure  in  the  Plate ; Baga, 
Trichmrus  muticua,  47,  5;  bailar  Monacanthus  choiro  cep  halms, 
179, 3 ; bakvad,  Apogon  ellioti,  1 7,  1 ; bdngra , Thynnus  thunnina, 
H,  6 ; bendev,  Macrones  vittatus,  98,  8 ; bking,  (?)  ; mullet,  boiM 
Mugil,  of  several  sorts,  74  and  75  ; bombil,  Harpodon  nehereus, 
118,  1 ; borsula,  Trygon  ? ; ckiri,  Upeneoides  sulphurous,  30, 3 ; 
flying  fish,  chiri,  Exocmtus  evolans,  1 20,  5,  and  others  of  the  same 
dan;  dabkur,  Lutianus  madras,  14,3;  ddnta , Chirocentrus  dorab, 
166,  8 ; ddniri , Seieena  aneus,  45,  5 ; dhoma , Sciaena  vogleri,  45,  1 ; 
dkmdera,  Schena  osseus,  46,  3 ; gol , Sciasna  glaucus,  46,  2 ; 
jowAri,  Pristipoma  guoraka,  20,  1 ; halva , Stromateus  niger,  53, 
4;  i*ulf  Murmna  teasel  lata,  171,  4;  Mursona  thyrsoidea,  172,  3,  and 
others  of  the  same  class;  kadav3  Lutianus  yapilli,  13,  6;  the 
ham  mer-head  ed  shark,  kanera , Zygasna  blochii,  184,  4;  karaila, 
Lutianus  margioatns,  13,  5;  kaUate}  Eugraulis  porava,  157,  2; 
hrnlw,  Seim  no  ides  microdon,  45,  2;  k&ndr  or  feendav,  of  three 
•wts,  Tetrodon  viridipunctatue,  176,  5 ; Tetrodon  gymnodontes, 
snd  Tetrodon  nigropnnctatns,  180,  4;  khadart  including  several  of 


1 The  native*  attribute  aphrodisiac  virtue*  to  pearls  and  nie  them  a*  & nervine 
They  triturate  the  pearl*  in  a hard  mortar  adding  lime  juice  till  effervescence 
; the  cnaa*  la  dried  in  the  min  and  then  reduced  to  fine  powder.  The  powder 
kmw  mainly  citrate  of  lime  and  is  administered  in  the  form  of  a confection.  The 
pGvdw  mixed  with  lead  mlphuret  rurma,  ifl  also  applied  to  the  eyelid*  as  a cooling 
Mr,  J.C.  Limbo*,  Q,Q.M.C. 
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the  larger  Car ch aria  dee  , grow  to  a great  si^e,  their  fins  are  sent  to 
China  and  from  their  livers  oil  is  made  ; khdjra , Lates  calcarifer, 
1,  1 ; hkargota , Therapon  theraps,  18,  6;  kokeri,  Syuagris  f ; 
kombda,  Pterois  miles,  37,  2 ; lashya,  Lutianus  qttinqu  ©lines™, 
14,  X;  flat  fish,  lemta,  Platophrys,  of  several  kinds,  92  ; iuafea  or 
luchuk,  Echeneis  neucrates,  57,  1 ; vnaiya,,  Lactarius  delic&tulas, 
53,  2 ; cattle  fish,  mdkal , Sepia  officinalis,  of  two  kinds,  and  dariya, 
and  ihitr  of  which  the  latter  yields  the  * cuttle  bone' ; mdrtdilj 
Coilia  dussumieri,  158,  8 ; mdsa,  Scisenoides  biauritus,  47,  1 ; modip 
Gobiua,  of  several  kinds ; sword-fish,  mortndsa  or  rdjaf  Htstio- 
phorus  brevirostris,  47,  3;  nivti , Boleopthalmus  of  several  sorts, 
among  them  B.  boddaerti,  65,2;  pdkhat  which  includes  the  sting-ray,1 
Trigon  uamak,  194,  1,  and  the  devil-fish,  Dicerobatis  eregoodoo, 
193,  1 ; pharat  or  phatfa,  Men©  maculate,  53, 5 ; pimpat,  Drepane  longi- 
mana;  saw -fish,  pdkh  or  tying , Pristis  cuspidatus,  191,8,  which 
sometimes  grows  twenty  feet  long  ;s  rdvaat  Polynemus,  ? ; pomphiet, 
aaranga  or  sarangotle , Stromateus  cine  reus,  58,  3 ; ahendya, 
Polynenmshepfcadactyius,  42,  5 ; ahepera , Platycephalns  scaber,  60,4; 
dog-fish  of  three  sorts,  shinavra,  kirvat , and  Chiloscy Ilium 

indicum,  1 88,  3 ; shingkdli , Macrones  chryseus,  99,  8 ; suddhi  or 
aole$  CynogloBSUS,  98  ; aurmai  or  tovri,  Cybium  guttatum,  56,  4 ; 
tdmb,  Syuagris  bleekeri,  24,  1;  toli,  Belone  strougy  turns,  118,  6; 
vdhtiy  Trichiurus  savala,  47,  4 ; yekalchori,  and  yekhru , Serranos 
salmoides,  4,  3.  Trepang,  or  Beche  de  mer,  is  also  found.  Oysters 
both  rock  and  bank,  Cray  fish  poahyat  prawns  kolambi , shrimps 
ambar,  and  crabs  of  many  sorts  abound.  Good  oysters  are  found 
along  the  Bassein,  M4him,  and  D&h&nu  coasts  as  also  in  the  TMna 
creek. 

Long  lines  are  used  about  Bombay  and  as  far  north  as  Yes£va  in 
S&lsette.  They  are  not  used  north  of  Tes&va.  In  that  part  of  the 
coast  a torch  is  sometimes  tied  to  the  bow,  and  fish,  drawn  by  the 
light,  are  caught  in  a net  that  hangs  from  the  boat. 

Of  nets  the  most  important  are  the  stake  nets,  which  are  used  as 
far  north  as  D4ntivra  in  M&him.  The  shallowness  of  the  water 
enables  the  fishermen  to  have  stake  nets  upwards  of  twenty  miles 
from  land.®  Even  at  this  distance  from  the  shore,  the  right 
to  put  up  nets  in  certain  places  is  carefully  fired  by  custom  and 
occasionally  forms  the  subject  of  a law  suit.  Of  the  stake  nets 
there  are  two  kinds,  dol  and  bhokshi.  The  dot  nets,  which  are  much 
larger  than  the  others,  being  sometimes  twenty  fathoms  long,  are 
used  in  the  open,  sea,  while  the  bhokahi  are  generally  set  in 


1 Of  thaw  the  *fcing-ray  grow*  to  a great  length  and  sice.  1 have  a tail  thirteen 
feet  long.  The  devu-fiih  m said  sometime*  to  be  u much  u twenty-feet  broad. 
Mr.  G*  L Gibson* 

1 The  saw-fish  is  often  offered  before  Hindu  deities  and  at  the  shrines  of  MtuudroAii 
saints  j a large  one  may  be  seen  in  the  M&hixn  shrine. 

1 The  early  Portuguese  considered  these  stake  net*  one  of  the  wonder*  of  India. 
Don  Joao  de  Castro  (1540)  speak*  of  the  great  stockade*  of  tree*  a*  large  a*  a ship's 
mast  able  to  stand  against  wind  and  tide  in  forty  feet  of  water  about  five  mile*  from 
■here.  They  were  work*  that  would  hare  done  Cswar  honour  and  showed  bow  much 
art  can  do  when  it  sharpen*  the  mind  through  hunger  not  through  knowledge. 
Primeiro  Roteiro,  184* 
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creeks  with  the  closed  end  down  stream.  The  stakes  are  from  Chapter  II* 
seventy-five  to  100  feet  long  and  are  generally  made  of  two  or  three  PreductiaiL 

logs  of  wood  nailed  together.  They  are  placed  upright  between  two  Finh. 

boale  often  loaded  with  atones*  and  the  boatmen  drive  them  a few  * 

feat  into  the  mud  by  hauling  at  ropes  fastened  to  the  tops  of  the 
stakeg,  At  high  tide  the  ropes  are  tied  to  the  boats*  and*  as  the  tide 
falls*  the  Weight  of  the  boats  forces  the  stakes  firmly  into  the  ground* 

The  nets  are  huge  pointed  bags*  the  meshes  growing  smaller 
Mid  smaller  towards  the  closed  end.  The  mouth  is  fastened  to 
the  stakes  and  kept  open,  the  rest  of  the  net  being  stretched  out 
Mid  the  end  made  fast,  North  of  Ddotivra  nets  with  ropes  aro 
need*  The  ropes  are  made  of  date  leaf  fibre  bound  with  green 
palmyra  leaf  matting.  Each  net  has  four  ropes,  two  on  either 
aide.  The  ropes  are  fired  by  stones  tied  to  them  below,  while 
buoys  of  light  wood  keep  them  at  the  surface*  The  upper  jaws 
of  the  net  are  made  fast  to  two  of  the  ropes*  one  ou  each  side* 
and,  on  the  other  two  the  lower  jaws  of  the  net  are  slightly 
weighted  and  allowed  to  run  down  and  open  the  net  to  its  full 
extent.  When  new  a dol  costs  from  £6  to  £7  (Rs.  60-Ks.  70).  A 
large  one  measures  130  feet  long*  and  is  seventy  feet  broad  at  the 
month.  It  is  formed  of  several  parts  called  by  different  names 
and  joined  together*  In  B£ndra  the  following  names  are  in  nse  : 

The  part  at  the  mouth  is  called  the  mod,  the  part  next  to  that  the 
chireni,  then  the  kaira,  then  the  majdvla,  and  last  of  all  the  khola 
and  »al.  In  Yedvan  the  mouth  part  is  called  the  khurka * the  next 
the  gharb,  then  the  pdtis,  of  which  there  are  three,  then  the  kapdti 
of  three  vasangs  or  enlargements  formed  by  adding  meshes  to  the 
width  of  the  net,  and  lastly  the  ganpa , kholctj  and  gdl.  Large  fish 
such  as  the  singhdli,  kdjra , and  pomphlet*  are  caught  in  the  mouth 
parte*  whose  meshes*  or  arftijas,  run  up  to  six  inches  square. 

Small  pomphlet  and  other  similar  fish  are  caught  in  the  patis* 

In  the  kapdti  are  three  distinct  divisions,  the  bornbil  vtdr,  the  vdgii 
mar*  and  the  -mdndit  man  Small  fry  of  different  kinds  are  caught 
m th©  rest  of  the  net.  Another  net  in  common  use  is  the  jwL,  a 
long  net  eight  or  ten  feet  broad  with  veiy  large  meshes  and  floats 
of  wood  faetened  all  along  one  side.  It  is  taken  into  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  of  water,  stretched  to  its  full  length  and  let  go. 

As  one  side  has  and  the  other  has  not  floats,  the  net  is  carried 
along  perpendicularly  and  the  fish  swimming  against  the  tide 
run  into  it.  As  the  net  floats  along*  the  Kolis  keep  rowing  from  one 
end  to  another  pulling  it  up  bit  by  bit  and  picking  out  the  fish* 

The  vavra  is  a small  jdl , about  four  feet  broad  and  often  made  of 
cotton.  It  has  Boats  along  one  side  and  shells  along  the  other*  and 
the  fish  are  generally  frightened  into  it.  The  mag  is  a long  net 
which  is  fastened  perpendicularly  to  poles  set  along  the  shore*  It 
is  laid  down  at  low  tide  with  the  lower  end  buried  in  the  mud.  At 
high  tide  it  is  pulled  up  like  a wall*  and*  as  it  is  above  low  water 
mark,  the  fish  between  it  and  the  land  are  all  caught  when  the 
tide  has  ebbed*  In  creeks  and  shallow  water  the  following  nets  are 
used  The  d&u,  or  dkhu,  a small  net  shaped  like  the  dol,  but 
fastened  to  an  oval  piece  of  pliant  wood*  generally  toran,  the  oval 
being  about  six  to  seven  feet  at  its  greatest  width.  These  nets 
* 310— S 
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are  Bet  at  openings  left  in  the  stone  walls  that  are  built  round 
plots  of  land  on  the  coast  and  on  sides  of  creeks  above  low  tide 
level.  The  fish  swim  in  at  high  tide,  and  as  the  water  ebbs  and 
the  walls  begin  to  show,  the  fish  make  for  the  openings  and  are 
caught  in  the  net*  The  drdsu  has  a semicircular  mouth,  like  an 
dsu  cut  in  half.  It  has  a wooden  handje  three  or  four  feet  long 
by  which  the  fiat  side  of  the  mouth  is  pressed  against  the  bottom, 
while  the  fisherman,  by  stamping  in  the  mud  in  front  of  it,  frightens 
the  fish  into  the  bag.  The  vedt  is  a large  rectangular  fiat  net  with 
a bamboo  pole  all  along  either  end.  Four  men  hold  it  across  the 
stream  at  an  angle  of  45°,  while  two  others  run  splashing  down  the 
stream  holding  a straw  rope  between  them  and  driving  the  fish 
before  them  into  the  net.  The  gholva  is  the  same  shape  of  net  but 
very  much  smaller  and  can  be  used  by  two  men.  The  netted  bag 
in  which  caught  fish  are  kept  is  called  jelna . Nets  require  peculiar 
treatment.  They  are  made  of  hemp  grown  on  the  coast,  and  usually 
prepared  by  the  fishermen.  The  best  hemp  is  grown  in  M&him  and 
TTmbargaon,  When  the  nets  are  finished  they  are  boiled  for  twenty  - 
fonr  hours  in  a mixture  of  lime  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  of  lime  to  ten  of  water.  They  then  require  a soaking  in  vagal, 
a mixture  of  ain  or  chilh&ri  bark  and  water,  every  fifteen  days. 
The  vagal  is  prepared  by  soaking  the  bark  in  water  for  many  days 
in  large  jars  of  about  twenty  gallons  each. 

The  boats  used  in  the  coasting  trade  are  the  phatemdr  and  paddv. 
The  boats  used  for  fishing  are  the  balydnv  which  is  smaller  than 
either  of  the  above  and  generally  of  about  four  tons  (15  khandis), 
and  the  hodi  which  when  small  is  called  nhepeL  Both  are  built 
by  native  carpenters,  the  baly&nu  being  made  of  teak  and  the  Hodi 
generally  of  mango  or  jack.  The  fishermen  prepare  their  own 
sails  and  nets.  The  ropes  are  made  of  coir  from  Malabar  and  the 
sails  of  cotton  cloth  from  the  Bombay  mills.  The  boat  and  nets 
are  generally  owned  in  shares.  The  captain,  or  tdndzl,  gets  two 
shares,  the  crew,  or  chappris,  one  share  each,  and  one  is  set  apart  for 
the  owner  of  the  boat.  Nets  are  generally  owned  by  each  of  tbe 
fishermen  and  are  used  by  tbe  boat’s  crew  in  turn,  one  being  dried 
while  another  is  set  and  others  being  dyed  or  repaired.  In  tbe 
case  of  stakes,  where  the  money  value  is  great  each  stake  costing 
as  much  as  £8  to  £15  (Be.  80-Ks.  150),  the  shares  are  matters  of 
special  arrangement. 

The  fish  are  dried  by  women  and  boys.  Bombil,  vdgtit  motka, 
and  shrimps  sode,  are  dried  in  the  sun  in  large  quantities,  the  two 
former  on  bamboo  frames,  and  the  two  latter  on  prepared  plots 
cowdunged  and  beaten  flat,  Bombil*  are  bong  with  their  jaws. 
Interlaced  Rays*  fins,  young  dog-fish,  golt  hhing3  and  a few  others 
are  also  dried  in  small  quantities. 

Bombay  is  the  chief  market  for  fresh  fish,  and  the  trade  goes 
on  during  the  whole  year.  The  largest  fish  are  almost  all  sent  to 
Bombay.  The  smaller  fish  are  sold  to  some  extent  in  local  towns, 
and,  what  is  not  sold  fresh,  is  dried  and  disposed  of  to  dealers 
or  kept  for  household  use.  Bombil,  vdgti,  mdndit , and  aode  are  tbe 
most  important  kinds  of  dried  fish.  The  chief  dealers  are  Memaoa, 
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the  greater  part  of  the  trad©  of  the  district  "being  in  the  hands  of 
one  Abba  Kachhi  of  Bbiwndi.  The  leading  merchants  lend  money 
to  smaller  dealers*  who  go  to  the  fishing  Tillages  and  make  advances 
to  the  fishermen  to  be  recovered  when  the  season  hegins.  When  the 
dry  fish  are  ready  the  dealers  complete  their  purchases  and  remove 
the  fish.  The  chief  dealers  make  a profit  of  about  per  cent  (an 
anna  in  the  rupee)*  and  the  retail  dealers  about  twice  as  much.  The 
prices  of  dried  fish  at  the  fishing  stations  are  ; Bombiis  of  the  best 
sort,  from  JO#.  to  12#.  (Rs.5-Rs,6)  the  bundle  of  4000*  and  of  the 
second  sort  from  6#.  to  8#,  (Bs.  3*Rs.  4);  mdndils  and  dhomds 
1#.  fid.  the  quarter  {a#.  12  the  man)  * sodes  6s.  the  quarter  (Rs.  3 
the  man)  ; small  sukhats  1#.  6d.  the  quarter  (as.  12  the  man)  ; large 
sukhats  3#,  the  quarter  (Rs.  1-8  the  man)  ; and  vdgtis  from  6s.  to 
8*.  (Rs.3-Rs.4)  the  bundle  of  4000.  Most  of  the  fish  is  paid  for 
in  cash  and  some  of  it  in  grain.  Large  dealings  go  on  between  the 
fishing  and  agricultural  classes*  the  former  taking  salted  and  dried 
fish  inland  and  exchanging  them  for  grain.  JB ambits  and  mdndils 
are  the  fish  chiefly  consumed  by  the  agricultural  classes. 

Dried  and  salted  fish  are  also  brought  into  the  district  from 
foreign  ports.  Sun-dried  has  and  salted  surmai  come  from  Maskat* 
Bare*  Makr&n,  and  Gw&dor  Ab&s.  8urmai  of  the  best  sort  sells  from 
£2  10#.  to  £5  (Rs.25-Rs.50),  and  the  poorer  sorts  for  10#.  (Rs, fi) 
the  hundred.  i£a#  is  sold  at  1#.  the  quarter  (a#,  8 the  man)* 

Fish  from  Gw&dar  and  Armar  cost  at  the  ports*  for  salted  gals 
from  14#.  to  £1  U>#,  (Rs.  7-Rs.  15)  the  hundred;  forpdfda from  2#.  fid. 
to  6s.  (Rs.  IJ-Rs.  3)  the  hundred  * for  surmais  from  16s.  to  £2  (Rs.  8- 
Rs.  20}  the  hundred  ; for  hnlvfis,  phallais , khupds,  and  ddnldlis,  from 
5*.  to  6s.  (Rs,  2J  - Rs.  3}  the  hundred  ; and  for  dhomds  from  Is.  to  3s* 
the  quarter  (a#.8-Rs.  1£  the  man),  Karachi  gols  cost  from  £1  10s. 
to  £2  (Rs.15-Es.20)  the  hundred,  and  mushis  and  singhdlis  from 
5s.  to  fis.  ( Rs.  2 i - Rs.  3)  the  hundred. 

Fish*  especially  bombiis , are  also  largely  imported  from  Diu.  Diu 
hombils  at  the  port  cost  from  6#,  to  10a,  (Rs.3-Rs,5)  the  bundle  of 
4000,  Small  fish,  such  as  dhomds  and  mdndils * are  sold  at  about  Is. 
3d.  the  quarter  (as.  10  the  man)  ; gols  cost  £1  10s.  to  £2  (Rs.  15-  Rs.  20) 
the  hundred ; sarangds  5 s.  (Rs.  2 £}  the  hundred ; and  pdlds  from  4*, 
to  £1  (Rs.2-Rs.I0)  the  hundred. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

4 

POPULA T\i  ON1. 

The  local  or  early  element  in  the  ThAna  population  is  unusually 
strong-*  The  early  tribes  are  found  in  considerable  numbers 
throughout  the  district,  they  are  almost  the  only  people  in  Kolvan 
in  the  wild  north-east,  and  they  are  the  majority  eveiy  where,  except 
in  some  of  the  richer  coast  tracks  in  the  south  and  along  the  broad 
valleys  that  lead  to  the  Tal,  MAlaej,  and  Bor  passes.  According  to 
the  1872  census,  the  early  population  of  the  district  included  nine 
leading  tribes  with  a total  strength  of  nearly  380*000  souls  or  forty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  These  were  in  order  of 
strength,  igris  120,000,  Kobe  both  sea  Kolis  and  hill  Kolis  80,000,  i 
VArlia  70,000,  ThAkurs  55,500,  EAthkaris  34*000,  DublAs  8600, 
Vaitia  4500,  Eon  k an  is  4500,  and  DhodiAhs  3000.  Except  the 
Mah&dev  Kolis,  who  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  Deccan  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  these  tribes  seem  to  have  been  settled  in  the 
district  from  prehistoric  times* 

Besides  these  early  tribes,  their  small  dark  frame,  their  love  of 
strong  drink,  their  worship  of  nn*Br&hmanic  gods,  and  their  want 
of  village  communities,  show  that  the  ThAna  Kunbis  have  a larger 
strain  of  local  or  aboriginal  blood  than  the  Kunbis  of  GujarAi  or  of 
the  Deccan. 

The  additions  to  the  population  daring  historic  times  may  be 
arranged  under  four  classes,  according  as  they  took  place  under  the 
early  Hindu  dynasties  (b.c.200  - A.D.  1300),  daring  Muhammadan 
and  Portuguese  ascendancy  (1300-1740),  under  the  MarAthAs 
(1670-1818),  and  since  the  beginning  of  British  rule.  The  history 
chapter  gives  the  available  details  of  the  early  Hindu  conquerors 
and  settlers.  Except  the  ManryAs  (blc.315- 195),  the  Kshatraps 
(ajd.  78-328)  and  some  of  the  A nhilvAda  general s (970-1150)  who 
entered  by  land  from  GujarAt,these  conquerors  and  settlers  may  be 
brought  under  two  groups,  those  who  came  from  the  Deccan  and 
those  who  came  by  sea.  Of  Deccan  conquerors  and  settlers  there 
have  been,  of  overlords  the  AndhrabhrityAs  (b.c.  200-A.d,  200),  the 
ChAIukyAs  (300-500),  the  BAshtrakntas  (767-970),  the  revived 
ChAIukyAs  (970-1182),  the  Devgiri  YAdavs  (1182-1294),  and  of 
local  rulers  the  SilbArAe  (813-1187).  Of  immigrants  by  sea,  besides 
the  early  Brahman  settlers  on  the  Vaitama  and  at  SupAra,  who 


1 The  chief  contributor*  to  this  chunter  ire  Messrs.  W.  B.  Mulock,  C.  S* 
A.  Cuedidc,  C.  S.,  G.  L.  Gibson*  mxi  B.  J.  Ebdeti,  G,  S. 
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pn>bably  came  from  GujarAt  and  Sind,  there  wore  very  ancient 
settlements  of  Arabs;1  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  more 
thao  one  band  of  P&rai  ref  ogees  from  MusaJmAn  rule  in  Persia  ; front 
the  earliest  spread  of  lal&m  to  the  Mnsalm&n  conquest  of  the  Konkau 
(640  - 1350)  coast  settlements  of  Arab  and  Persian  traders  and 
refugees ; Solanki  conquerors  from  Gujarat  probably  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries ; and  Hindu  immigrants  from  K&thiAw&r  to 
escape  Arab  and  other  MusalmAo  invaders,* * 

The  PArsis  and  the  descendants  of  the  Arab  and  Persian 
Moa&lro&ns  still  form  separate  and  well-marked  communities.  But 
among  the  names  of  the  present  Hindu  castes  and  tribes  no  sign 


may  have  been  overlords  who  rested  content  with  the  tribute  or  the 
allegiance  of  the  local  chiefs.  Still  there  were  some,  such  as  the 
Chain kyAs  and  Y&davs,  who  were  at  the  head  of  tribes  which 
came  sooth  as  settlers  as  well  as  conquerors.  And  though  the  names 
of  existing  castes  and  tribes  bear  no  trace  of  these  early  conquerors 
and  settlers,  inquiry  shows  that,  except  Br&hmans,  Writers  and  some 
Craftsmen,  almost  all  classes  are  partly  sprang  from  old  Rajput 
settlers,  and  are  careful  to  keep  the  names  of  their  clans  as 
surnames  and  to  follow  the  Rajput  rule  forbidding  marriage  between 
members  of  the  same  clan.9 

The  short  sea  passage,  straight  before  the  prevailing  fair  weather 
wind,  made  the  Th£na  coast  a favourite  resort  for  refugees  and 
settlers  from  KAthi&w&r.  It  seems  probable  that  some  of  the 
early  Brahman  and  Rajput  settlers  in  the  Deccan  entered  it  from  the 
west  across  Th&na  and  through  the  Tal  and  Bor  passes.  And  in 
later  times  one  large  settlement  seems  to  have  supplied  the  foreign 
element  in  the  Pal  she  BrAhmans,  Pat  An©  Prabhus,  P&chkalshis, 
Chavkalshisj  Bom  vans  hi  Kshatris,  Sut&rs,  MAI  is,  and  according  to 
their  own  statement  in  some  of  the  Agris  and  Bhandaris,  in  fact 


1 According  to  Remand  (Ab-uMeda,  LJ1.  oocLmiv)  Arabs  were  settled  at  SofAla 
id  Tb4»a  in  very  early  time®.  Agatharcides  (n.a,  180}  speak*  of  Sabmans  sending 
from  Aden  colonies  and  factories  to  settle  in  India.  (Vincent1*  Commerce  of  the 
Ancient*,  H.  329).  Probably,  add*  Vincent,  this  process  had  already  been  going  on 
for  age®,  mm  early  mm  we  can  suppose  the  Arab*  to  have  reached  India,  Ptolemy ’a 
(*.o.  150)  Man  of  India  has  a trace  of  Arab*  in  the  word  Melitigerie,  the  Utter  part 
ol  the  name  being  the  Arabic  iazira  an  inland.  This  word  remains,  though 
apparently  applied  to  a different  island,  under  the  MarAthi  form  Janjira. 

* A reference  to  the  close  connection  between  Central  Th&oa  and  SomnAtb  during 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  is  given  in  the  History  chapter. 

* Thn  inquiry  ha*  lately  been  began  and  the  results  are  incomplete.  From  whet 
has  been  ascertained  it  would  seem  that  Maaryfo  or  Mores  are  found  among 
MarAthAa,  Talberi  Kunbia,  MitbAgris,  Gh&dees,  Cnitrakathie,  and  MhArs  ; Solan  kis 
or  ChAlukyda,  under  the  forms  Solanki  She  Ike  and  Ctaolke,  are  found  among 
Marlth.lSj  Talberi  Kunbis,  Agris,  Kolis,  Db  Angara,  ThAknra,  GoaAvia,  Gaults, 
GbteAdie,  Ghadees,  and  Chitrakathis  ; and  YAdavs  and  J&dav*  among  Mar&th£s» 
Talberi  Kunbie,  BhandAris,  Agris,  Kolis,  Chitrakathis,  ThAkurs,  VArlis,  KAthkaris, 
and  MhAra.  Of  other  early  Rajput  tribes  there  are  traces  of  PavArs  among 
Martthis,  TalheH  Kanbis,  Agris,  Kolis,  GbisAdis,  Ghadees,  Chitrakathis,  ana 
Kithharu  ; of  ChavhAns  among  MarAthis,  Talhert  Kunbie,  Kolis,  Agris,  GhiaAdis, 
Dhangars,  Caulia,  ThAkurs,  Owim  K&thkari*,  and  Mhixa ; and  of  SilhArAs,  or 
Skv lairs,  among  Talberi  KunbU  and  Agris, 
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in  almost  all  tbe  upper  class  coast  Hindus.  Except  the  Agris  and 
Bhaudfiris,  whose  strain  o£  late  or  foreign  blood  can  be  but  small, 
these  classes  are  closely  connected.  The  Falshes  are  their  priests,  and 
the  Prabhus,  though  with  probably  a much  larger  foreign  element, 
seem  to  have  a common  origin  with  the  Pachkalshis,  Chavkalshis, 
Sut&re,  M&lis,  and  Somv&nshi  Kshatris.  According  to  one  account 
they  came  from  Mungi  Faithan  in  the  Deccan  under  Bimb,  a 
prince  of  the  Devgiri  family  who  established  a chiefship  at  Mshim 
near  Bombay,  which,  after  rising  to  high  prosperity,  was  overthrown 
by  Muhammad  Tugblik  in  1347*1  The  correctness  of  this  story  is 
doubtful*  There  is  no  record  that  Mungi  Paithan  was  sacked  by 
the  Musalmfius.  If  it  was  sacked  it  could  hardly  have  been  before 
1318,  as  up  to  that  time,  after  their  first  submission,  the  Mu  salmons 
were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Yadavs  of  Devgiri.  Even  had 
he  fled  on  the  first  Muaalmfiu  invasion  in  1297,  Bimb’s  dynasty 
can  have  tasted  for  only  fifty  years,  too  short  a time  for  the 
development  which  took  place  in  Sfilsette  under  their  rule,8  Again 
the  Prabhu  records  and  traditions  agree  that  their  first  settlements 
were  on  the  coast  in  Eelva-Mfihim,  Bassein,  and  Sfilsette,  and  this 
favours  the  view  that  they  came  into  the  Konkan  from  Gujarfit  and 
not  from  the  east.  In  support  of  this  view  it  may  further  be  noticed 
that,  though  the  Prabhus  speak  Marfithi  in  their  homes,  it  is  an 
incorrect  Marathi,  and  they  call  many  articles  of  house  furniture 
by  Gujarati  not  by  Mardthi  names.1  Again  though  they  have  lately 
taken  to  use  surnames,  Prabhus  like  Gujarfitis  have  really  no 
surnames,  and  lastly  the  turban  and  shoe  which  in  Bombay  bear 
the  name  of  Prabhu  are  Gujarfifci  not  Marfitbi  in  style.  This  view 
of  the  origin  of  the  Prabhus  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
Palshes,  their  original  priests,  follow  the  White  or  G ajar  fit 
Yajurved,  and,  as  is  the  rule  in  Gujarfit,  forbid  marriage  between, 
those  whose  mothers*  fathers  belong  to  the  same  family  stock. 
As  regards  the  date  of  the  settlement  no  direct  evidence  has  been, 
obtained.  Still  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  according  to  the  Musalmfin 
historian  Ibn  Asir,  Bimb  was  the  name  of  the  nephew  of  the  Anhil- 
v&da  king,  who  came  to  the  relief  of  Somufith  when  it  was  attacked 
by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  (1025),  and  that  according  to  those  accounts,, 
when  Somndth  fell  large  numbers  of  its  people  escaped  by  sea.4 


1 Mr.  SbdmrAo'a  PAtAne  Prabhus* 

* The  details  of  the  rental  of  SAlsette  and  of  some  of  the  other  parte  of  the  M&him 
chiefship  show  a higher  prosperity  than  wan  reached  under  the  Mmuilmina  or  Por- 
tuguese, or  till  lately,  under  the  British.  The  authenticity  of  the  details  ia  doubtful. 

* Thus  for  a ladder,  instead  of  the  Mar&thi  jina,  sA«W,  they  use  the  Gujarati 
ridtfor  = niff  an  ; for  a wall  book -cane  they  use  tdkdbdri  instead  of  the  MarAthi 
phmttdl ; for  a lantern,  jpAdnns  instead  of  kandii  ; for  a frying  pan,  lodhi  instead  of 
tnva  ; for  a room,  ovara  instead  of  khoti  ; and  for  a veranda,  ota  instead  of  off.  Tho 
question  of  the  use  of  Gujar&ti  words  by  Prabhus  is  complicated  by  a modem  element 
which  has  been  brought  by  the  Prabhu  families,  who  for  the  last  200  years  have  boon, 
settled  in  Guiarit  in  British  service. 

4 Elliot’s  Hi Htory,  U.  469-471.  According  to  ope  of  the  Prabhu  accounts,  theifCOITI 
Bimb  was  Bhimdev  II,  of  Aahilv&da  or  PAton,  who  fled  from  his  dominions  on  the 
approach  of  Kutub-nd-din  in  1 194.  RAs  Mala,  2nd  Ed,  180.  Compare  Trans.  Bom. 
Geog,  Soc.  1.  133,  The  GujarAt  origin  of  Bimb  ami  of  the  Palshoa  ia  also  borne  out 
Ly  the  Bimb&khyAo  and  this  is  supjjorted  by  the  mention  in  a grant  to  a Palshe* 
under  which  privileges  are  still  enjoyed,  that  the  priest  was  from  Pattsn  and  that 
Bimb  was  of  the  Anhilvad*  family. 
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Of  Musalm&ii  ascendancy  (1820-1700)  traces  remain  in  the 
present  MtiaalmAn  population , and  perhaps  in  the  class  of  Hindu 
writers  known  as  Kayasth  Prabhua,1  Of  the  Portuguese  rule 
along- the  coast,  from  1530  to  1 740,  there  remains  in  Salsette,  Basaein 
and  Mahicn,  the  important  class  of  Christians,  chiefly  converted 
Brahmans,  Prabhns,  Pachkalshis,  and  Kolas.  According  to  their 
own  accounts  a considerable  number  of  tho  Sondrs,  who  claim  to 
be  D&ivadnya  Brdhmans,  settled  in  Thdna  on  the  Portugneee 
conquest  of  Goa  in  1510.  And  among  some  Bhand&ris  and  Agris  the 
remembrance  of  a hurried  flight  from  the  south  and  some  traces  of 
Liagmjat  customs  remain. 

Of  Maratha  power  the  chief  relics  are  priestly  Brdhmans  of  the 
Konkanasth  and  Desbasth  classes;  tho  P&ndharpesh&s,  literally 
village  people,  a privileged  class  of  land-holding  Brdhm&ns  and 
Prabhns  ;  *  * several  bodies  of  Mardthds,  such  as  the  Rdos  of  Murbdd 
and  the  Karb&de  Kadams  of  Panvel,  who  seem  to  have  come  into 
the  district  as  fort  guards  and  who  hold  aloof  from  the  local  Talheris ; 
some  villages  of  Ratndgiri  Kunbis  in  the  south  of  the  district5,  and 
a large  general  population,  who,  in  some  cases  apparently  with 
little  reason,  style  themselves  Marftthds,  Most  of  the  Mh4rs 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Mardth£s  from  the  Deccan  to 
help  in  collecting  the  revenue.  Besides  these  results  of  Mardtha 
ascendancy  the  snrnames  of  many  of  the  humbler  classes  show 
traces  of  a strain  of  the  higher  Maratha  blood.4  About  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (1760-1766)  a considerable  number  of 
Cambay  Vanis,  chiefly  of  theLAd  sub-division,  and  with  them  several 
Gujarat  Br&hmans  settled  in  Sup&ra,  Bassein,  and  other  coast  towns 
to  avoid  the  exactions  of  Momin  KhAn  II*  ( 1 748  - 1 783}.s 
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1 Of  the  settlement  of  KAyasth  Prabhue  in  the  Konkan  no  notice  has  been  traced. 
Bat  it  seems  possible  that,  as  was  the  case  in  Surat,  KAyasths  came  to  Western  India 
with  the  Mu  ml  mins  and  were  called  Prabhus,  because  from  the  employment  as  clerks 
of  the  PAtAue  Prabhns  the  name  Prabhu  had  become  the  ordinary  word  for  a writer. 
Their  family  traditions  and  their  household  gods  would  seem  to  show  that  some  of 
the  Kayssth  Prabhns  came  into  the  Konkan  from  the  Deccan,  and  Others  by  sea  from 
Surat.  The  BimbAkhyAn  mentions  a KAyasth  among  Rimb’s  followers.  But  this  is  a 
doubtful  authority, 

* The  Bnthmaus  were  chiefly  Konkan&stha  and  Deshasths,  They  not  only  rose  to 
high  positions  in  the  civil  management  of  the  district  and  as  revenae  contractors,  but 
large  numbers  settled  as  priests,  and  to  a great  extent  ousted  the  Palshis  and  other 
older  classes  of  priests.  The  following  instances  illustrate  the  process  by  which, 
under  Maratha  rule,  manyBrdbman  and  Mardtha  families  from  the  South  Konkan  and 
the  Deccan  settled  in  ThAna.  About  the  year  1728  two  KudAle  Br  Ah  mans  migrated 
to  the  North  Knnkan,  One  BhAishanknr  settled  at  TtaAna  and  was  made  a SnrdAr  or 
noble.  Of  his  five  sous  three  were  killed  in  the  wars  with  the  English  and  two  were 
made  Sard  Am.  The  other  immigrant  YeshvantrAo  settled  in  Bnssein  and  his  eon 
became  Kdridids  of  the  Bassem  fort,  Thu  RAo&  who  are  found  in  considerable 
Dumber*  la  the  south  of  the  district,  came  either  as  in  the  ease  of  the  commandant 
of  the  Khdj  fort  in  military  employ,  or,  like  the  ancestor  of  the  KAo  of  Khamonii  in 
Bhiwudi,  in  civil  employ.  Mr.  A Cumine,  G.S, 

* In  Panvd  I have  seen  several  deeds  granting  village  headship®  to  men.  us 
reward  for  their  bringing  a colony  of  Ratn&giri  Kunbis.  Mr.  A.  Cumine,  C.S. 

* Thus  Bhoslea  are  found  among  Talheri  Kunbis,  Agris*  Rolls,  TbAkurs,  Bhan- 
dirb,  Ghndaefl,  Go&Avis,  and  MhArs  ; Kadams  among  Talheri  Kunbis,  Agris,  Kolia, 
Bhandkria,  and  MhAre  ; Pinglea  among  Tilheris,  Agris,  Kolis,  and  Chitrakathis; 
Giyiltvidj?  among  Kolia  and  MhArs  . Shirk*  among  Talheri  Kunbis  ; and  S Ambles, 
Bibles  and  Sabres  among  Talheri  Kunbis. 

* Mr.  RAnradAa  KAsidAa  Modi.  An  account  of  these  exaction*  ia  given  in  the  Cambay 
Statistical  Account,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  VI.  228, 
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Another  foreign  element  which  may  date  from  the  days  of  the 
p re-historic  trade  with  Africa  and  which  probably  continued  to  receive 
additions  till  the  present  century,  is  the  African  or  Sidi  element  which 
is  so  marked  in  south  KAthiAwAr  and  north  KAnara,  the  two  other 
chief  forest -bearing  tracts  of  the  Bombay  coast.1  African  slaves  were 
employed  by  the  Portuguese  both  as  soldiers  and  as  farm  servants, 
by  the  MusalmAns  as  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  probably  in  later 
times  by  the  FAndharpeshAa  or  MarAtha  landlords  who  obtained  the 
special  leave  of  the  Peshwa  for  the  employment  of  slaves.  Traces 
of  African  blood  may  be  seen  among  some  of  the  SAlsette  Christians 
and  Konkani  MusalmAns,  and  among  Hindus  the  KAthkaris  have  a 
sub-division  named  Sidi  \ some  ThAkors  have  frizzled  and  curly  hair, 
and  Talheri  Knnbia  are  occasionally  met  whose  deep  blackness 
suggests  a part  African  origin. 

Under  the  English  there  have  been  additions  to  almost  all 
classes  and  from  almost  every  quarter.  Brahmans  have  come 
from  RatnAgiri  and  the  Deccan  as  priests  and  Government  servants, 
from  GujarAt  and  MArwAr  as  priests  to  GujarAt  and  MArwAr 
traders,  and  from  Upper  and  Central  India  as  priests  messengers 
labourers  and  servants.  Of  traders  there  are  MArwAr  YAnis,  a rich 
and  powerful  class  found  in  almost  every  village  as  shopkeepers 
and  moneylenders  ; LohAnAs  and  BhAtiAs  from  Catch  and  North 
GujarAt,  grain  and  cloth  merchants  in  most  of  the  leading  towns  ; 
and  XjingAyat  VAnis  from  the  south  Deccan,  who  in  many  parts  hold 
a strong  place  as  village  shopkeepers  and  moneylenders.  Of 
craftsmen  and  servants,  weavers  gold  smiths  blacksmiths  barbers 
washermen  and  others  have  come  both  from  GujarAt  and  the  Deccan. 

The  number  of  husbandmen  seems  to  have  been  little  increased  by 
outside  settlers.  But  more  than  one  set  of  labourers  have  come  from 
GnjarAt,  Upper  India,  and  the  Deccan. 

Several  classes  of  the  people,  though  they  cannot  tell  when  or 
why  they  came,  are  of  sufficiently  marked  appearance,  speech,  and 
dress,  to  show  that  they  are  comparatively  late  arrivals.  Of  these  the 
most  noticeable  are,  from  Sindh,  HalvAis  or  sweet  meat-sell  era  y from 
Upper  India,  KAchis  or  market  gardeners,  and  different  classes  of 
Pardesbis  chiefly  messengers  and  servants.  From  GujarAt,  almost  all 
of  whom  dress  in  GujarAt  fashion  and  speak  GujarAti  at  home,  thera 
are  of  BrAhmans,  Audichs,  BhAtelAa,  Dashah&n&s,  J Ambus,  Modhs, 

N Agars,  SArasvats,  and  Tapodhans  ; of  traders,  BhansAlis,  BhAtiAs, 

Gel  As,  LohAnAs,  and  YAniAs  ; of  craftsmen,  KAtAris  or  wood  turners, 
KumbhArs  or  potters,  and  LohArs  or  blacksmiths  ; of  husbandmen, 
BAris,  KAmlis,  and  SorathiAs  y of  shepherds,  Bharvfids  ; of  Ashers, 
KhArp&tils,  KhArvis,  M An  gel  As,  MAchhis,  and  Mitne-MAchhis ; of 
servants,  NhAvis  who  seldom  stay  for  more  than  two  or  three 
years;  of  unsettled  tribes,  WAghris;  and  of  depressed  classes, 
Bhangia  and  Dheds.  From  the  Deccan  have  come,  of  BrAhmans, 
Deshaaths,  Golaks,  KanojAs,  Ear  h Ad  As,  some  MAdhyandirts,  and  com 


1 The  KAthiAwA*  Sidle  of  two  ci***M»  a forest  tribe,  the  only  people  who  can 
•tend  the  m*l»ri»  of  tbe  Gir,  end  home  eervmat*  whom  wme  of  the  Din  VAnis  who 
h*T«  daalingi  with  Africa  employ.  In  North  KAoura  there  U A ooneiderable  tribe  of 
forest  Sidle 
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TAilang's ; of  traders , Komtis  and  Liog&y&its  j of  craftsmen, 
KnjmbMrs  or  potters,  PAtharvats  or  stone  masons,  Sal  is  or 
weavers,  Sang&rs  or  blanket  makers,  LohArs  or  blacksmiths,  and 
Sonars  or  goldsmiths  ; of  husbandmen,  Kunbis  and  Marath^s  known 
in  the  Konkan  as  Ghatia,  or  highlanders,  who  are  labourers  and 
porters  j of  servants,  Nhivis  or  barbers  and  Parits  or  washermen  ; 
and  of  unsettled  tribes,  Buruds  or  bamboo  workers  and  Vadars  or 
earth  diggers.  From  Ratnigiri  and  Kolaba  have  come,  of  Brahmans, 
Devmkh&s,  Javals,  Kirvanta,  Saras  vats,  and  S hen  vis ; of  husbandmen, 
Hetkaris ; of  servants,  as  constables  and  messengers,  Mardth^s  and 
Kunbis  ; and  of  craftsmen,  CMmbhArs  from  Chaul  and  D&bhol* 
Among  Mosalm&na  several  classes  show  their  foreign  origin  and 
recent  arrival,  Bohora  and  Me  man  traders  from  Gujardt  through 
Bombay,  and  Momin  and  Benares  weavers  from  Upper  India. 
There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Gujarfit  P&rsi 
liqnor-cx>ntraetors  and  Government  servants,  who  are  found  all  over 
the  district,  and  of  traders  and  tavern-keepers  who  are  settled  along 
the  lines  of  railway  and  near  Bombay.1 

These  additions  to  the  Th&na  population  may  roughly  be  said  to 
have  divided  the  district  into  four  sections  ; the  rugged  north-east 
where  the  early  tribes  remain  almost  unmixed  ; the  coast  whose  people 
have  a strong  element  from  beyond  the  sea,  chiefly  from  Gujarat 
and  Rithi&w&r  ; the  great  central  Yaitarna  valley  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Talheri  tribe  whose  surnames  show  an  early  Rajput  or  foreign 
element ; and  in  the  south,  along  the  valley  of  the  Ulh&s  where  the 
leading  tribe  are,  or  at  least  call  themselves,  Mar&th&s, 

A remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Thdna  people  is  the 
very  deep  and  almost  universal  reverence  that  is  paid  to  local  or 
un-Br&hman  spirits  or  deities,  as  the  proverb  says,  * The  spirits  of 
the  Konkan  are  very  fierce/9  These  dew  of  whom  Cheda,  Chita, 
Hirva,  and  V4ghy&  are  the  chief  are  not  only  the  ordinary  objects 
of  worship  of  the  earlier  tribes  and  of  the  Kunbis,  but,  in  spite 
of  Brahman  priests,  they  are  feared  and  worshipped  by  almost  all 
Hindus.  Nor  are  the  belief  in  their  power  and  the  desire  to  disarm 
their  ill  will  confined  to  Hindus.  Almost  all  classes,  Persia,  Jews, 
Musalmans,  and  Christians,  in  spite  of  the  displeasure  of  their  priests, 
persist  in  fearing  and  making  offerings  to  these  local  devs . Their 
power  may  perhaps  be  explained  partly  by  the  very  strong  local  or 
early  element  in  the  people,  and  partly  by  the  prevalence  of  cramps. 


Chapter  IIL 

Population 

Recant 

Settler?* 


Religion. 


1 The  making  of  fresh  coatee  hut  almost  entirely  ceased.  But  the  case  of  the 
Ejdv&ia  or  sweetmcat-sellera  of  Basscin  and  Mdhim  probably  illustrate?  the  proceed 
by  which  in  many  cases  a foreign  element  was  assimilated  so  a?  to  form  a new  local 
cut*.  The  Halvftis  are  a small  group  of  families  found  in  Baeseiu  and  MAhim.  The 
difference  of  detail  in  the  accounts  of  them  seems  to  show  that  the  caste  is  only  half 
formed.  The  men  are  Sindh  is  or  Upper  Indians  and  the  women  local  Kunbis  or  Kolia, 

The  men  speak  Hindustani  and  are  clearly  foreigners.  The  women  keep  to  the  Mar  At  ha 

drefle  and  speech,  In  a generation  or  two,  the  foreign  appearance  speech  and  dress  realpatidar.COITI 

will  hare  disappeared,  and  the  HalvAis.  if  prosperous,  will  call  themselves  H&r&thAs, 
and  their  big  rrsmoe  and  light  skins  will  support  their  claim.* 

1 The  Msr&thi  runs,  * Konkan*  dev  rnothc  Kodak  dhet*' 

* Htoj  rliMf  csM  themselves  ihe  ruling  Hindu  esato.  This  if  the  c**s  with  the 

Ailiette  PichfcsJsis  whose  foreign  element  it  siiogat  certainly  from  GuJmriLt  not  from  the  Uecc*u4 
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agues,  and  other  muscular  and  nervous  seizures  that  are  believed 
to  be  caused  by  spirit  possession.  Except  the  Kathkaris,  who  are 
said  to  look  on  Chita  as  their  patron  and  friend,  almost  all  classes 
regard  these  spirits  as  evil  and  unfriendly,  and  make  them  offerings 
solely  with  the  view  of  turning  aside  their  ill  will. 

Of  the  religions  which  have  been  introduced  from  outside,  the 
earliest  of  which  traces  remain  is  the  religion  of  the  BrAhmans, 
with  its  very  ancient  (b,c.  1400)  holy  places  on  the  Vaitama  and 
in  and  near  Sup&ra  and  Bassein.  The  Kanheri  Kondivti  and 
MAgAthana  caves  show  that,  from  the  first  century  before  to  the  eighth 
century  after  Christ,  SAlsatte  was  a great  Buddhist  centre,  and  the 
remains  at  Lon  Ad  in  Bhiwndi,  at  Karanja  and  Ambivli  near  Karjat, 
and  at  KondAne  at  the  foot  of  the  Bor  pass,  show  that  during  most 
of  that  time  Buddhist  monasteries  commanded  the  main  lines  of 
traffic  between  TbAna  and  the  Deccan, 

In  the  sixth  century,  while  Buddhism  was  still  in  the  height  of  its 
power,  Christianity  of  the  Nestorian  form  was  so  flourishing  that 
KalyAn  was  the  seat  of  a Christian  Bishop  from  Persia,  In  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the  Elephanta  and  Jogeshvari  caves 
and  the  temple  of  AmbarnAth  bear  witness  to  a BrAhman  revival. 
Then  the  PArsis  seem  to  have  spread  their  faith,  as,  according 
to  Friars  Jordanus  and  Oderic,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  moat  of  the  people  worshipped  fire  and  exposed  their 
dead.  At  this  time  a few  houses  of  Nestorian  Christiana 
remained,  and  the  Latin  friars  succeeded  in  making  some  converts 
to  the  Roman  faith.  The  MusalmAns  who  for  centuries  had 
enjoyed  the  free  practice  of  their  religion  in  the  coast  towns  next 
rose  to  power.  Little  seems  to  have  been  done  to  spread  I si  Am  by 
force,  but  some  missionaries  of  whom  BAwa  Malang  of  Malangad  hill 
was  the  chief,  had  considerable  success  in  making  converts.  Under 
the  Portuguese  the  people  of  the  coast  tract  were  made  Christians 
partly  by  persuasion  and  partly  by  force.  On  the  decline  of  Portuguese 
power  (1/40)  BrAhmanism  revived,  and  except  those  that  are  more 
modern,  most  of  the  present  Hindu  temples  date  from  the  eighteenth 
century.  Under  the  English,  except  a small  mission  of  the  Scotch 
Free  Church  to  Golwad  near  DAhanu,  little  effort  has  been  made  to 
spread  Christianity. 

Portuguese  Christians,  PArsis,  Masai  mAns,  and  Jews  or  Beni* 
Israels  have  all  of  late  succeeded  in  introducing  in  their  communities 
a closer  observance  of  their  religious  rules  and  in  putting  a stop,  at 
least  openly,  to  the  nature  or  spirit  worship  which  was  formerly 
prevalent  among  their  followers.  Though  there  is  considerable 
anxiety  for  the  purer  practice  of  their  religion,  none  of  these 
classes  seem  of  late  to  have  made  any  effort  to  make  converts 
to  their  faith.  Two  Hindu  religions  communities  who  are  hostile 
to  the  Br  Ah  mans,  Jains  from  MArwAr  and  LingAyats  from  the  south 
Deccan,  have  considerably  increased  in  numbers  under  the  English. 
But  neither  of  these  sects  is  of  local  interest.  The  members  of  Ct 
both  are  strangers,  who  bring  their  religion  with  them  and  do  not 
attempt  to  make  converts.  The  decay  of  their  secular  power  and  the 
unbelief  of  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  upper  classes,  have 
lessened  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  BrA limans.  At  the  same 
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time,  among1  a large  class  of  Hindus,  easy  and  rapid  travelling  has 
fostered  the  desire  to  visit  the  chief  shrines  of  the  Brdhman  faith, 
snd  among  some  of  the  wilder  tribes  Brahmans  have  lately  succeeded 
in  raising  a respect  for  their  class  and  a longing  for  the  more 
important  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Br&hman  ritual. 

The  Arab  writers  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  noticed  that 
the  people  of  the  north  Konkan  spoke  a special  dialect  known  as 
iAdavij  that  is  the  dialect  of  L&r  which  at  that  time  meant  the 
country  between  Broach  and  ChauL  It  seems  probable  that  this  was 
Gnjar&ti  the  trade  language  of  the  coast  towns  as  it  still  is  of 
Bombay.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  KAnarese,  or  Koriya , spoken 
in  Hdlkhet  or  Haidarabad,  then  the  head-quarters  of  the  rulers  of 
the  Deccan  and  Konkan.  Though  the  north  Konkan  speech  has  for 
long  been  partly  Mnr&fchi  and  partly  Gujar&ti,  some  of  the  names 
of  tribes,  villages,  rivers,  and  hills,  seem  to  point  to  a Dra vidian 
element  in  the  early  population.1 


L Though  the  traces  are  faint,  they  Beam  auGieiont  to  prove  that  an  element,  if  not 
the  basis,  of  the  ThAna  population  is  Dravidian.  The  traces  of  a Dravidiun  language 
may  be  grouped  under  the  four  head*  of  tribe  names,  god  name*,  place  name*,  and 
land  revenue  terms. 

Of  tribe  names,  besides  the  lately  arrived  K Ana  r A*  and  KAmAthis,  there  in  both 
among  KAthkaria  and  among  Kolia,  the  division  into  Son  and  Dhor,  the  Dhor  in  both 
OMu  Wag  the  wilder  and  apparently  the  more  purely  local  and  the  Son  mixed  with 
•™»  later  element  and  little  different  from  the  ordinary  low  class  Hindus.  Thin 
difference  between  Dhors  and  Sons  closely  corresponds  with  the  derivation  suggested 
by  Mr.  Kbden  from  the  KAoareso  dodda  large  in  the  sense  of  old  and  satuui 

»In  the  sense  of  young  or  new.  The  word  dgaruf  a field  or  salt-pan,  from  which 
gria  take  their  name,  is  probably  of  Dravidian  origin,  and  the  name  Dhol  or 
drummers  which  a sub-division  of  the  Agris  bears,  ia  from  the  KAnarese  dhol  skin. 
The  name  Koli,  or  Knli,  is  of  doubtful  origin.  It  seems  probable  that  the  early  form 
vrfcs  Kuli,  and  that  the  present  form  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  later  immigrants  found 
the  Kulis  on  the  kola  or  creeks,  and  others,  the  Mus&lmAns,  among  the  tofu  or  bills. 
Dr.  J,  Wilson  who  adopts  the  form  Kuli,  derives  the  word  from  but  a family  or  clan  j 
audit  maybe  argued  that  Kunbi  and  Kuli  are  corresponding  terms,  Kunbi  from 
family,  marking  those  whose  social  system  is  based  on  the  family,  and  Kuli  or 
Kali  from  kai  a clan,  marking  those  whose  social  system  is  hosed  on  the  clan.  At 
the  same  time  this  explanation  is  open  to  the  two  objections  that  there  are  huls 
among  Kunbis  as  well  as  among  Kolia,  and  that  the  word  but  is  apparently  used 
to  mean  family  rather  than  clan.  Perhaps  a more  likely  derivation  is  the  KAn  arose 
a husbandman,  from  which  rather  than  from  the  Sanskrit  but,  a family,  the  word 
bad  tenant  and  such  Mantthi  land -re venue  terms  as  kuikarni  and  kuidrag  seem  to 
come.  When  the  later  immigrants  settled  in  Th&na  the  Kolia  almost  certainly  held  the 
plain  country  and  were,  as  some  of  them  still  are,  skilled  husbandmen.  Dr.  Wilson's 
remark  that  Run  bis  and  Kolia  differ  little  in  origin  is  specially  true  of  ThAna  Kunbis 
and  Th Ann  Kolia.  It  seems  probable  that  the  basis  of  Both  is  the  same,  and  that  the 
more  outlying  husbandmen,  mixing  little  in  marriage  with  the  new  settlers,  kept  their 
dd  name  of  Kulis  or  field  worker*,  while  those  in  the  more  civilised  parts,  receiving 
a rtrain  of  foreign  blood,  took  the  Aryan  name  of  Kulmbi  or  Kunbi,  apparently  a 
corruption  of  k vtfumbi  or  householder.* 

Of  god  names  the  title  amba  mother,  which  is  applied  to  Devi  and  Bhav&ni,  is, 
according  to  Bishop  Caldwell,  probably  Dravidian,  and  Ekvera,  whose  shrine  is  at  the 
month  of  the  great  KArli  cave,  seems  to  be  the  Dravidian  Ak&a  Auveyart  venerablo 
mother,  rather  than  the  mother  of  Ek  Vtr  or  ParaahurAm.  The  ending  obat  found 
in  the  names  Khandoha,  Bhairoba,  Vithoba,  VAghoba,  and  other  Deccan  and  Konkan 
demigods,  seems  to  be  the  Dravidian  a ppa  father. 

Of  place  names  two  words  in  common  use  for  a settlement,  pdda  a hamlet  and  oli  a 
village,  seem  Dravidian.  Pdda  is  nearer  the  Dravidian  pddu  than  the  Sanskrit  padra, 
and  oil  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  K Anar  esc  Haiti  village  and  to  come  from 
the  old  Kinareae  ol i a row,  rather  than  from  the  Sanskrit  dvtdi  which  also  seems  to 


* Tbe  Thin*  Kulmbi  of  Kutombf*  Uja  Doe can  Kunbi,  and  the  OujsiAt  Kwobl  or  KsTral  its  tneod 
Khmtgh  the  Prtkrit  Kudsmbi  to  the  Bmskrtt  Kutumbl  yr  householder.  Pandit  DJtsgvtnlAl  IndrAJL 
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Chapter  HI*  North  of  Umbargaon  Gujarati  is  spoken  by  all  classes*  The 
PnTmjatinn  people  understand  Marathi  and  use  a good  many  Mar&fcbi  words,  but 
, " the  bulk  of  the  vocabulary  and  the  grammar  is  Gnjar&ti*  From 

Umbargaon  south  as  far  as  the  Vaitarna  between  the  coast  and  the 
railway,  the  language  of  almost  all  classes  except  Mar&tha  Br&hmans 
and  other  late  immigrants,  is  also  Gujarati  rather  than  Mar&thi,  and 
along  the  D&b&nu  coast  where  Gujarati  is  taught  in  the  Government 
schools,  the  Gujarati  element  is  so  strong  as  to  make  the  ordinary 
speech  unintelligible  to  any  one  who  knows  Mar&thi  only. 
Inland  about  JawliAr,  Mokh&da,  and  V&da,  the  speech  of  village 
headmen  and  other  husbandmen  differs  little  from  ordinary  Mar&thi, 
and  among  the  higher  classes  it  is  entirely  Marathi.  The  talk  of 
the  hill  men,  Kolis  and  Konkanis,  seems  much  the  same  as  that  of 
Kh&ndesh  hillmen  Marathi  with  a Gujar&ti  element.  Except  among 
late  comers  from  M&rw&r  and  Gujar&t,  the  home  speech  of  almost  all 
Hindus  in  the  centre  and  south  of  the  district  is  Mar&thi,  which  has 
been  the  language  of  Government  for  the  last  150  years  and  the 
language  of  the  schools  for  the  last  generation*  About  two  hundred 
years  ago  (1059)  a Jesuit  Father,  Francisco  Yaz  de  Guimaraco,  wrote 
in  the  Koli  dialect  a Christi  Puran  or  Metrical  Life  of  Christ*1  This 
dialect  which  closely  represents  the  present  home  speech  of  the  Son 


be  o f Dtwvidian  origin.  The  other  common  termination  of,  a*  in  HAlol  or  KAloI,  seema 
to  be  a different  word  but  also  Dra  vidian  from  holla  a river  or  hollu  hollow. 

Of  the  I>ravidian  words  mentioned  in  Caldwell's  Grammar  the  following  seem  to 
occur  id  Konkan  place  names  : Ala  full  of,  KbaudAla  fall  of  cliffs  ; amn  fort, 
ArnAla,  fortified,  but  perhaps  rather  aranydla  full  of  brushwood  \ dru  well  or  stream,  the 
MarAthi  ddt  Mah4d  the  big  well,  KulhAd  the  jackals1  well  ; dartda  camp,  Revdanda, 
Danda-RAjpnri,but  perhaps  from  the  MarAthi  danda  a point  or  spit ; *ri  water,  Kh an deri 
the  sea  rock  in  Bombay  harbour,  com  pure  Aslieri  find  RAirias  if  RAi-eii  the  sea- rock, 
but  eri  in  these  words  may  be  giri  hill  ; hal  stone,  kal  is  not  uncommon,  but  the 
origin  is  doubtful;  karru  wind,  Karjat  (7),  also  kdiru  wind,  KAtranJ,  compare  the 
KAtraj  passi  Dear  Poona  ; kittda  below,  kh ind  a ravine,  common  ; kol  creek,  common  ; 
kot frfa  hill,  common,  as  Kond&ne,  Eondivti,  Kondivli,  ami  perhaps  Kondkan  or 
Konkan  ; kuda  west,  Kndn  caves  in  KolAba,  Kud4l  in  SAvantvAdi  ; ma le  hill,  tndl 
common  ; mara  tree,  Maroli,  Merdes  j med  hill,  Med  van  not  uncommon,  compare  the 
GujarAt  Mode  or  Mairs  ; mdn  deer,  MAngson  common,  bat  probably  from  the  MarAthi 
m4n  clay  ; nddu  village  (also  region),  not  unoommon,  Nitdfti,  Nad  hal,  NAdod  ; ner 
in  some  cases  seems  to  be  a corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  nagar  city,  as  ChAmpAuer, 
Bhatner,  but  there  is  also  a Dravidiau  ner  originally  straight  and  bo  either  upright 
as  the  hill  Shivner  or  flat  as  ncr  a strath  ; nsr  enters  into  three  or  four  ThAna  place 
names,  as  Chivuer  in  Panvel,  Kokner  in  MAhim,  and  N#r  in  DAhAnu  \ nrralu  shade, 
Neral,  perhaps  rather  full  of  hills  ; ttiram  water,  Nirroal,  compare  Nira  in  SAtArm  ; pai 
green,  prosperous,  not  uncommon,  but  doubtful  ; rdi  rock,  RAiri,  R&i-eri  sea-rock, 
but  may  be  RAigiri  royal  hill  or  from  rat  a grove  j say  leaning,  that  is  west,  perhaps 
the  original  form  of  SahyAdri  ; ntnei  well,  Sons  are  common  but  doubtful  ; ttppu  an.lt, 
U pal  At  -r  vru  town,  Manur,  Urse,  Yeur,  not  uncommon  ; rat  month,  Borvui,  Povai  ; vet 
white,  may  he  tWr*  bamboo,  Belsvli,  Velkos.  Mr.  Ebden  gives  the  following  additional 
example*  : cftffcto  small,  Chikli,  perhaps  ehikka-halli  but  more  likely  chikhat  mud  ; 
ddtu  ford,  Dfttivre  on  the  Vaitarna,  perhaps  Ddtu-uru  or  ford  town,  compare  DAtrulo 
that  is  ddtu-ali  or  ford  village,  both  villages  are  on  creeks  ; hdlv  milk,  HAl,  HAloli, 
HAilvli ; Aire  old,  Hireghar  ; kei  below,  K el  ve- MAhim,  also  Kelimli,  Kelvi  may  be  from 
hela  a plantain  ; mane  house.  Mans  in  VAda  j tent  fort,  Tene  in  MAhim  $ tuppa  butter, 
Tnpgaon,  tup  is  also  MarAthi ; yed  left,  Yedvau,  in  MAhim.  Most  ThAna  land  revenue 
terms,  seem  of  Dravidian  or  at  least  un-Sanskrit  origin*  Among  them  may  be 
noticed  dhep  on  unmeasured  plot,  hnnda  a lump  of  land  or  money,  com  pare  the  K An  are  so 
humtdlU  in  gross  ; muda  a measure,  in  common  use  in  KAnara  ; Ads  a parcel  of  land  ; 
anti  akilotar  connected  with  salt-waste  reclamations,  originally  the  gap  in  the  darn 
from  the  K Anarese  shihi  split. 

1 The  title  is  RurAn,  or  Relacao  dcs  Mysteries  da  Fhic&rnacoo,  Paixao,  e Morte  do 
N.  S.  Jesus  Christo.  Re-iuaprossa  NaTypographi*  de  Asiatic,  1676- 
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Rolls  And  S&lsette  Christians,  differs  in  some  respects  from  true  or 
Deccan  Marathi,  These  differences  arise  chiefly  from  incorrect 
pronunciation,  variations  in  inflectional  forms,  and  the  use  of  peculiar 
words.  Under  the  first  head  come  the  invariable  substitution  of  an 
r sound  in  place  of  the  cerebrals  d,  dht  and  l,1  the  promiscuous  use 
of  aspirates  instead  of  unaspirates  and  vice  versd,2  the  addition  of  an 
u aouodp3 4 *  and  the  separation  of  conjunct  consonants/  Inflectional 
terminations  differ 6 slightly  from  those  in  Deccan  Mardthi,  the 
crude  form  of  the  word  being  subject  to  less  change.  Of  the  words 
not  in  use  in  the  Deccan  some  are  found  in  the  south  Konkan  dialect,9 
while  others  are  peculiar  to  the  north  Konkan-7 *  The  nasal  sound, 
the  distingxiishing  peculiarity  of  the  south  Konkan  dialect,  is  replaced 
by  a lengthened  intonation. 

In  1819  and  again  in  1820  severe  outbreaks  of  cholera  so 
lowered  the  number  of  the  people,  that  for  ten  years  the  population  is 
said  not  to  have  recovered  its  former  strength.  Since  the  beginning 
of  British  rule  the  people  have  been  four  times  numbered,  in 
1846,  1851,  1872,  and  1831,  In  1346,  excluding  the  three  Kol£ba 
Bub -division  a of  84ukshi,  Rdjpori,  and  R&ygad,  the  total  population 
amounted  to  554,937  living  in  117,705  houses,  or  an  average  of 
five  persons  to  each  house.  Of  the  whole  number  287,602  or  5T83 
peT  cent  were  males,  and  267,335  or  48' 17  per  cent  were  females. 
Of  the  total  number  498,625  or  89'85  per  cent  were  Hindus  and 
23,661  or  4*26  per  cent  Musalmdns,  that  is  at  the  rate  of  twenty-one 
Hindus  to  one  Mnsalm&n.  There  were  besides  30,147  Christians,  1842 
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1 Okorn  fghoda)*  horse  i jhdr  (jhddk  a tree  ; khori  (khodi Jt  mischief  ; tuJbra  ( tuhdaX 
piece  ; turca  (audta)t  a piece  of  doth  j tdrka  ftddia),  beloved  ; a era  (evrlha)f  javra 
lytixihaj,  twa  (kendha \ tevra  (£evdha)t  <d  1 adjectives  expressive  of  quality  ; porjw 
(padiv_)t  to  fall  ; some  (aodnt),  to  leave  ; i i/tdrnr.  (dhddne)t  to  seed  j ram*  (radnej,  to 
try  ; ehame  ( chadhne },  to  dimb  ; jdm*  (jdbi*Jt  to  bam  ; ugame  ( \ighadjie)w  to  open, 

* Aiha,  (dta)t  now  ; tkond  { tend),  mouth  j tho  (to)y  he  ; hot  ( Qth)f  lip  ; holrtk  ( olakh J, 
acquaintance  ; dml  f drnhi )t  we  ; tumi  ( tvmhi}t  you  m,  hdy  ( dht),  is  ; hdn  (dhet),  are  ; ota 
fksJa )p  he  was  ; sabad  ( /thabdoj^  word  ; adatrt i ( ahdatra),  book  ; burned  ( timed Jr  desire  ; 
sydd  (ydd),  memory  ; AafiAi  (aiahi,  ashi J,  eo, 

1 Kanlba  (hatha )t  story ; pur\ja  worship  ; ninjan*  ( nijan*  ),  to  sleep  ; ttmflAon* 

(*itjhane)t  to  start;  unyarmt  (uyavanej  to  rise;  vinchun  (vdcAtinJ,  without;  mdnja 
(mdjhej,  my  ; dmOnche  fdmch*)t  our  ; tumanch*  (tumche),  your. 

4 Sumkurvdr  (Shukravdrj,  Friday  ; parja  (praja),  subjects  ; muraJch  ( murkh),  fool  * 
kurpa.  ( kripa ^ favour  ; lay m (loytui),  marriage  ; parmtsar  (parameshvar )T  God  ; sctbcul 
(Mha&da),  word. 

1 Of  nouD  terminations  besides  the  rfn  of  the  nominative  plural  of  neuter  nouns 
( phnZ,  phvtd n,  Howera  J,  *hi  and  atin  are  to  be  noted.  Shi,  often  on  expletive  used  after 
past  participle  (Jdunshi,  having  gone),  is  an  accusative,  ablative,  and  instrumental 

termination.  Sun  is  also  an  instra mental  termination  used  subjectively  {fehrard&un  jug 
hie,  God  made  tbe  world).  The  final  i of  the  locative  termination  d(njt  is  generally 
omitted  (ghardrtf  in  the  bouse).  Of  verbal  terminations  te  is  used  in  tbe  present 
in  all  persona  in  the  singular  and  tdn  in  the  plural  {karie^  I do,  and  be,  she,  it  does  ; 
karUjr,  tbondoest;  kar(dnt  we*  you,  they  do).  The  fa,  Ur  U of  the  past  sometime* 
require  the  insertion  of  y before  them,  and  sometimes  the  omission  of  the  final  letter 
of  the  root  {jhtifyjlc  became,  d(y)U  Came,  lile(Uhilc)  wrote,  rele  ( rdhilej  dwelt). 
Before  the  la  of  the  dative,  va  probably  of  Guj&rAt  origin  is  added  to  verbal  nouns 
{pgnrf Jla  to  go,  bag(  vd  Jla  to  see,  and  kar(t>djla  to  dob 

* NlmKar,  sunshine  ; bdilt  wife  Or  woman  ; ghot  man  or  husband  ; dAif,  daughter ; 
dam r,  to  place  ; bud,  understanding  ; durdit  command  ; dis,  day  ; rdnddpt  cooking. 

T JhakU,  whole  ; a*get  whole  ; bijet  other ( Ouj .J  j tnurdd,  many ; jadva,  when  ; hudur, 
in  presence  of  ; bdjms^  father  ; ddaf  mother  ■ par,  near  ; ka(n/t  what,  because  ; gnrvm, 
pregnant  ; ai*a  fa^lt  ; taiaa  (tasa)f  so  ; (kaaa^  bow  ; dayva,  both  ; ke(n J, 

Where;  the(n Jt  there  ; where  ; mdno,  tome  ; met,  near. 
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P&rsis,  and  662  Jews*  The  1851  census,  compared  with  that  of 
1846,  showed  an  increase  in  population  from  554,087  to  598,192 
or  6'89  per  cent.  This  increase  was  found  over  all  parts  of  the  district. 
Of  the  whole  number  living  in  121,952  houses  or  five  persons  in 
each  house,  307,188  or  51p78  per  ceut  were  males  and  286,004  or 
48  21  per  cent  females.  Hindus  numbered  533,374  souls  or  89*91 
per  cent  and  Musalm&ns  25,157  or  4‘24  per  cent,  that  is  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-one  Hindus  to  one  Musalm&n.  There  were  besides  31,850 
Christians,  2182  P&rsis,  and  629  Jews.  The  1872  census  showed 
an  increase  from  593,192  to  847,424  or  42*85  per  cent*1  Of  the 
total  number  765,886  or  90' 3 7 per  cent  were  Hindus,  38,835  or 
4*58  per  cent  Musalm&ne,  37,029  or  4*87  per  cent  Christians,  and 
5674  or  0*67  per  cent  Others.  The  1881  census  showed  a slight 
increase  of  2 69  per  cent,  the  total  population  of  the  district 
amounting  to  900,271  or  212  to  tho  square  mile.  As  the  work  of 
tabulating  the  1881  census  returns  is  not  completed,  the  details  of 
the  1872  census  are  given. 

The  fallowing  tabular  statement  gives,  for  the  year  1872,  details 
of  the  population  of  each  sub-division  according  to  religion,  age,  and 
sei  : 

TAdna  Population  Sub-dfoiaionai  Detail*,  1872. 


HINDUS. 

BUB  DlVlSlOH. 

Up  to  twelve. 

Twelve  to 
UiJrty. 

Above  thirty. 

Total. 

Oram) 
To!  at 

Malta. 

f'piCFj  2l3  iTh. 

MaJea. 

Female*- 

Melee. 

Milei- 

Fpe nates. 

E^tnoqi. 

D Ah An a 

MAhim 

V*d* 

liundn 

HhiwndL 

HhAhApUT 

S&ImU* 

BUlyfen 

MurbAd 

Pan  vol 

Ear]  at 

®n*419 

13,147 

0712 

8 1 17 
13,425 
20,990 
10.894 
13.750 
11,300 
18,2B7 
15*184 

20.616 
12,805 
6341 
7034 
12.200 
20*204 
»4*0 
12,816 
10, 811 
17,310 
14,22* 

19.233 

11,326 

6187 

8620 

17,28? 

13,076 

12.089 

902* 

10.370 

13.68* 

18*052 
10,010 
*84* 
83S 1 
12,621 
18,772 
lMir 
12,439 
S0B2 
16,329 
13,001 

16.195 

11,110 

343* 

0082 

7004 

13,003 

11*213 

0000 

8001 

11,527 

8973 

13.411 

10,211 

2833 

6460 

8870 

10,047 

7701 

7110 

7007 

9941 

8571 

64*897 

35*602 

18,334 

22,719 

33,703 

50,272 

35.002 

34.008 

28,489 

40,100 

37,839 

52,279 
83,732 
16,019 
21 ,543 
31,090 
47,023 
38,028 
32.30* 
27*450 
43*409 
85*867 

107,176 

09,324 

31,353 

44,202 

06*899 

97.396 

04,010 

07*173 

*5,919 

89.679 

78.096 

Total  ... 

161,080 

144,470 

141,024 

134.776 

103,49* 

90.430 

WW^O* 

309,001 

70**880 

KUSALMANS. 

DAhinu 

Miblm 

V4ds 

Baasetn 

Bhiwndl 

ShATi&pur 

SAlsattO 

KalyAn 

M ur  bid 
Ffcnvel 
Korjat 

::: 

283 

300 

201 

934 

1*44 

467 

899 

907 

2*9 

1041 

631 

261 

323 

164 

303 

1*00 

437 

717 

8L0 

387 

8*6 

683 

30* 

S43 

109 

4O0 

1048 

404 

131* 

1010 

209 

1190 

*90 

2*0 

339 

139 

399 

1500 

422 

0*1 

931 

313 

1033 

*63 

230 

09* 

160 

817 

1542 

337 

1150 

773 

103 

1002 

470 

213 
31 S 
111 
27? 

1104 

2*0 

71S 

533 

100 

700 

383 

828 

1103 

6*0 

1041 

4704 

1268 

8i70 

2096 

004 

8221 

1097 

720 

986 

404 

904 

4041 

1109 

2380 

2833 

018 

2590 

1521 

1648 

2088 

1034 

2025 

3778 

2307 

0S56 
*028 
1282  1 
0811 
82  IS 

Total 

0690 

0072 

7692 

0047 

3*73 

43*5 

21*061 

17,77* 

38,63* 

)atiaar, 

1 This  Targe  increase  wu  to  a great  extent  due  to  the  greater  completeness  of  tho 
1872  cennua.  The  figures  of  the  1851  census  were  admitted  to  be  far  from  accurate. 
Bev.  Roc.  10  of  1856,  1013. 
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TTutna  Population  Sub-divisional  Details t 1373  — continued. 


cnusnAiis. 

SdDETUHJV, 

Up  to  twelve. 

T wel  va  to 
thirty. 

Above  thirty. 

Tot*]. 

Grand 

Tot*J. 

Male*. 

p m 

IfilM 

Ft  mil**. 

Pllwn*. 

Dthiau 

10 

12 

14 

0 

14 

6 

88 

2* 

67 

MAh  bn 

£4 

39 

24 

21 

B0 

18 

" 13 

00 

147 

' Vld» 

... 

90 

11 

SI 

81 

Bmia 

... 

£370 

2970 

flj&OS 

1007 

1706 

0017 

0008 

13,126 

t&hTDd] 

— * 

a 

23 

... 

14 

40 

40 

SriAMpor 

i 

... 

8 

2 

8 

IS 

9 

16 

Uartte 

80*3 

3729 

4034 

4*47 

8700 

3002 

11,07? 

11,178 

22,856 

SjJ  yin 
MurbAd 

11 

T 

28 

14 

19 

8 

67 

2* 

8* 

P*»ve? 

” 

' "si 

"‘"t£ 

183 

+ "*3 

iiT 

'fiS 

331 

226 

"w* 

Uija 

1* 

1 

B9 

14 

82 

0 

83 

24 

107 

Total  ... 

eon 

05*8 

?1<* 

5*00 

48*4 

18,966 

18,064 

87,029 

i 

OTHERS. 

OAhiria 

314 

270 

208 

971 

236 

246 

840 

780 

1033 

anum 

... 

04 

08 

78 

48 

57 

86 

1*4 

221 

415 

?t±a 

. 

MS 

1 

1 

104 " 

1 

t 

»ae 

81 T 

820 

900 

862 

B23 

1677 

ttuvtllJi 

is 

9 

0 

S 

10 

4 

28 

21 

60 

Bti^hApnr 

*isT 

... 

7 

4 

14 

2 

91 

0 

27 

... 

lifi 

138 

113 

18* 

12* 

436 

>07 

1*03 

Kihia 

40 

42 

40 

4« 

40 

*8 

181 

188 

249 

MQrb&d 

mj  "t 

... 

... 

1 

1 

... 

2 

2 

fravri 

118 

11* 

125 

us 

115 

7* 

365 

"910 

668 

lujAt 

£4 

20 

23 

17 

81 

14 

78 

61 

129 

Tot*)  ... 

10S8 

002 

i m 

on 

8S0 

700 

2*46 

2720 

£674 

TOT  AX. 

OihiBQ 

£1,038 

1 SI .34* 

i*.e*a 

1S388 

15,878 

13,877 

66,00* 

68,814 

110,428 

: KUilm 

li.Wfi 

13,033 

11,771 

11,344 

11,«01 

*0.630 

36.  *07 

86.007 

71,974 

VkU 

6013 

0495 

0407 

0034 

8507 

2974 

10.917 

16,503 

32.420 

n,i*i 

10,573 

11,319 

11,022 

3573 

7606 

3t,22* 

29,860 

ei.oe* 

BiMwndJ 

14.9&& 

13,088 

14,1 00 

] 4,000 

*370 

7904 

38,606 

36,767 

74,967 

ShUiApctr 

... 

*1.441 

20,44] 

17,786 

17.700 

12,357 

10,800 

01,5*4 

48,740 

100,304 

15,  STS 

14,021 

10,237 

15,020 

15,233 

11.510 

60,765 

42,55* 

98,324 

faiyin 

... 

14,722 

18,684 

14,013 

13,  *12 

$89* 

774* 

37,001 

34,866 

72,658 

Morbid 

11.410 

11.048 

0285 

0243 

8*81 

7776 

29,136 

28,068 

67,203 

Purgl 

19,504 

I8.2&2 

1 7,332 

17^80 

12,781 

10,775 

60,097 

40,017 

*0,714 

S*ri ** 

15.851 

14,832 

14,340 

19,044 

*608 

eon 

39.697 

37,463 

77,t60 

ToUl 

100,083 

157,424 

150,241 

110,707 

110,852 

100,916 

430,1  T8 

408,248 

847,424 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  males 
in  the  total  population  was  51 '82  and  of  females  48-18.  Hindu 
males  numbered  396,205  or  51*74  per  cent,  and  Hindu  females 
369,681  or  48'26  per  cent  of  the  total  Hindu  population. 
Muealta&n  males  numbered  21,061  or  54*24  per  cent,  and  Musatm£n 
females  17,774  or  45-76  per  cent  of  the  total  Mnsalm&n  population. 
Pirsi  males  numbered  1686  or  52*88  per  cent,  and  Pftrsi  females 
1502  or  47*12  per  cent  of  the  total  P&rsi  population.  Christian  males 
nambered  18,965  or  51*22  per  cent,  and  Christian  females  18,064 
or  48'78  per  cent  of  the  total  Christian  population.  Other  males 
numbered  2945  or  51*91  per  cent,  and  Other  females  2729  or  48*09 
per  cent  of  the  total  Other  population. 

The  total  number  of  infirm  persons  was  returned  at  3861  (males 
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2292,  females  1569)  or  forty-five  per  ten  thousand  of  the  total 
population.  Of  these  505  (males  307,  females  198)  or  six  per  ten 
thousand  were  insane;  331  (males  209,  females  122)  or  four  per  ten 
thousand  idiots  ; 948  (males  627,  females  321)  or  eleven  per  ten 
thousand  deaf  and  dumb;  1372  (males  658,  females  714)  or 
sixteen  per  ten  thonsand  blind  ; and  705  (males  491,  females  214)  or 
eight  per  ten  thousand  lepers. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  the  number  of  the  members 
of  each  religious  class  of  the  inhabitants  according  to  sex  at  different 
ages,  with,  at  each  stage,  the  percentage  of  the  total  population  of 
the  same  sex  and  religion.  The  columns  referring  to  the  total 
population  omit  religious  distinctions  but  show  the  difference  of 
sex  : 

Thdna  Population  by  Age , 1S7$, 


Auita, 

UFSALaiA'Hft, 

i 

3 

"3 

3 

£ = 
S3 

H 

i 

1 

£ 

s 

°1 

If 

11 

1 

■a 

a 

li 

S B 

|l 

H 

1 

1 

if 

11 

II 

Up  to  E year 

11.781 

2-97 

lih332 

3-33 

042 

8*09 

C20 

3-48 
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The  Hindu  population  of  the  district  belongs,  according  to  the 
1872  census,  to  the  following  sects  ; 
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From  tliis  statement  it  would  seem  that  of  the  total  Hindu 
population  the  unsectarian  classes  numbered  533*503  or  69*65 
per  cent ; the  Shaivs  221*446  or  28*91  per  cent  j the  Vaiahnave  9114 
or  1*19  per  cent ; and  the  Shrfivaks  1823  or  0*23  percent  The 
Masai  m&n  population  belongs  to  two  sects  Sunni  and  Shiaj  the 
former  numbered  35,043  souls  or  90*23  per  cent,  and  the  latter  3792 
souls  or  9*76  per  cent  of  the  whole  Musalm&n  population.  The 
Pirsis  are  divided  into  two  classes  Shahansh&i  and  Kadrai ; the 
somber  of  the  former  was  3018  or  94*66  per  cent,  and  of  the  latter 
170  or  5*33  per  cent.  In  the  total  of  37,029  Christians  there  were 
12  Armenians,  31,062  Catholics,  and  5955  Protestants,  including' 
159  Episcopalians,  131  Presbyterians,  one  Wesleyan,  and  5664 
native  Christians.  Other  religions  were  represented  by  one  Sikh 
and  746  Jews.  Besides  these,  under  the  head  Others,  1739  persona 
remained  unclassified. 

According  to  occupation  the  census  returns  for  1872  divide  the 
whole  population  into  seven  classes ; 

I. — Employed  under  Government  or  municipal  or  other  local  authorities, 
numbering  in  all  5607  souls  or  0 66  per  cent  of  the  entire  population, 

II. — Professional  persona  8727  or  0*44  per  cent, 

HI.— In  service  or  performing  personal  offices  13,995  or  1*65  per  cent. 

IV, — Engaged  in  agriculture  and  with  animals  289,520  or  3416  per  cent, 

V.— -Engaged  in  commerce  and  trade  21 ,472  or  2'53  per  cent* 

VL — Employed  in  mechanical  arts,  manufactures  and  engineering  opera- 
tions, and  engaged  in  the  sale  of  articles  manufactured  or  otherwise 
prepared  for  consumption  86,292  or  10*18  per  cent. 

VIL — Miscellaneous  persons  not  classed  otherwise  (o)  wives  108,127  and 
children  303,601,  in  all  4l6,728or  49’ 17  percent;  and (6)  miscqUanouA 
persons  10,083  or  119  per  cent;  total  426,811  or  5036  per  cent. 

The  people  of  the  district  belong  to  five  main  sections,  Hindus, 
Christians,  Masai m&ns,  Persia,  and  Beni- Israels  or  Jews.  For 
descriptive  purposes  Hindus  may  be  brought  under  the  fifteen 
heads  of  Brahmans,  Writers,  Traders,  Husbandmen,  Manufacturers, 
Craftsmen,  Players,  Servants,  Shepherds,  Fishers,  Labourers,  Early 
Tribes,  Leather  Workers,  Depressed  Classes,  and  Devotees, 

Bra'hmanfi,  according  to  the  1872  census,  included  thirty 
classes  with  a total  strength  of  21,317  souls  (males  11,547, 
females  9770)  or  2*78  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Of  these 
669  (males  323,  females  346)  were  Apastamba  Hiranya-Keshis ; 
561  (males  310,  females  251)  Audichs;  221  (males  123,  females 
98)  Bh4tel*is ; 8722  (males  4589,  females  4133)  ChitpAvans; 
4 (males  3,  female  I)  Dashah&rs  ; 1006  (males  588,  females  418) 
Deahasths ; 899  (males  461,  females  438)  Devrukhds ; 210  (males 
152,  females  58)  Gatad- Bengalis ; 1013  (males  522,  females  491) 
s 310 — 10 
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Got  aka  ; 248  (males  1 77,  females  71)  Gujar&tia  ; 335  (males  193, 
females  142)  J£mbus  ; 13  (males  13,  females  0)  Javals;  27  (males  19, 
females  8)  K&nadtfs^  34  (males  19,  females  15)  KAngos ; 117  (males 
111,  females  6)  Kanoj&s  ; 585  (males 316,  females  269)  Karh&d£s;  46 
{males  18,  females  28)  Kratov  an  is  ; 15  (males  14,  female  1)  Madr&sis  ; 

47  (males  34,  females  13)  M&rv&dis;  140  (males  83,  females  57) 
Modhs ; 32  (males  20,  females  12)  N6gars ; 2311  (males  1233, 
females  1078)  Palshes  ; 2563  (males  1323,  females  1240)  Sfimvedis  ; 

21  (males  15,  females  6)  S6raavats  ; 2 (both  males)  Sarvariy&s;  629 
(males  31 7,  females  812)  Shea  vis  j 62  (males  58,  females  4)  Tailanga  ; 

80  (males  46,  females  34)  Tapodkans  ; 357  (males  207,  females  150) 
Yajurvedi  M&dhyandins ; and  348  (males  240*  females  99)  were 
brought  tmder  the  head  of  other  Brglhmans. 

Afastamba  Hieanya-Keshis  are  returned  as  numbering  669  souls 
and  as  found  in  Paxxvel,  V4da,  Sfa&hapur,  and  Karjat.  They  speak 
Marathi  and  are  clean,  neat,  and  hospitable,  but  hot-tempered* 
They  are  husbandmen,  moneylenders,  petty  ttade rs,  and  clerks. 
They  live  in  one  or  two-storied  houses  with  mud  or  reed  walls,  tho 
inside  divided  into  a cooking  room,  a sitting  room,  a room  for 
household  gods,  a bed  room,  and  a veranda.  They  have  generally 
a fair  store  of  household  furniture  such  as  brass  and  copper  vessels, 
bedding  and  clothes,  and  keep  cows  and  buffaloes.  They  are 
vegetarians,  ref uBe  garlic  and  onions,  and  drink  no  spiritnons  liquor. 
Their  daily  food  is  rice,  pulse,  and  buttermilk.  Their  feasts  cost 
them  from  3<i,  to  6d,  (2-4  as.)  a head.  In-doors  the  men  wear  a 
waistcloth  and  the  women  a robe  and  bodice,  and  the  children  a 
jacket  and  cap.  They  are  generally  Smfirts  that  is  followers  of 
Shankardcharya,  the  high  priest  of  the  doctrine  that  God  and  the 
soul  are  one*  Their  family  priest  belongs  to  their  own  caste  and  is 
much  respected.  The  fourth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  of  each  fortnight 
and  all  Mondays  are  fast  days,  and  Shivrdtra,  the  fourteenth  of  the 
dark  fortnight  of  Md g h vady a (February -March,)  is  their  great  fast 
day.  On  the  birth  of  a son  the  ceremony  of  putrdi-an  is  performed, 
and  on  the  twelfth  the  child  is  laid  in  the  cradle  and  named.  In  the 
sixth  or  eighth  mouth  the  child  is  weaned*  In  the  third  or  fifth 
year  tho  child*  s hair  is  cut  for  the  first  time,  and  in  the  seventh  or 
eighth  year  boys  are  girt  with  the  sacred  thread.  Their  daughters 
are  married  between  eight  and  ten,  and  their  sons  between  twelve 
and  twenty.  Widow  marriage  is  not  allowed.  After  a death  the 
boys  and  men  of  the  family  whose  thread  ceremony  has  been 
performed,  and  married  girls  and  women  related  to  the  deceased 
within  ten  degrees,  mourn  for  ten  days.  There  is  no  headman  ; 
disputes  are  settled  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
men  of  the  caste  at  a meeting  at  which  some  divines,  Sh£stris  and 
Pandits,  must  be  present.  They  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  on 
the  whole  are  prosperous. 

A unions  are  returned  as  numbering  561  souls  and  as  found  ;c 
mostly  in  D&h&nu  and  in  very  small  numbers  in  Panvel.  They  are 
divided  into  Sidhpur&s,  Siberia,  and  Tolaky&s,  who  eat  together  but 
do  not  intermarry.  They  belong  to  the  class  of  white  Yajurvedi 
Brahmans  and  claim  descent  from  the  sage  Ytijnavalkya,  They 
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state  that  they  formerly  lived  in  Raipur*  Sidhpur,  and  Pafcan 
in  GujarAt,  and  that  the  first  place  where  they  settled  in  Th&na, 
was  the  village  of  Urgaon  in  D&h&ou.  Some  are  old  settlers  and 
ethers  are  comparatively  late  arrivals.  They  are  brown  skinned  and 
have  regular  features*  and  except  the  top-knot  and  mustache,  shave 
their  head  and  face.  They  speak  GujarfUi  at  homo  and  Mardthi 
abroad,  and  are  clean*  hardworking,  honest,  temperate,  frugal,  and 
hospitable.  They  are  priests,  writers,  schoolmasters,  husbandmen,. 
»nd  beggars,  and  generally  live  in  low  houses  with  reed  and 
bamboo  walls.  Their  furniture  includes  a fair  store  of  vessels,  cots, 
bedding,  and  clothes.  They  have  also  cattle  and  carts,  and  servants 
of  the  Dubla  and  V&rli  castes.  Their  daily  food  is  rice,  pulse  and 
vegetables,  and  their  feasts  cost  them  from  4 to  6d.  (8-4  aa.)  a 
head.  The  men  wear  a Gujarat  turban,  a waistcloth,  and  a few  a 
jacket,  and  have  a second  waistcloth  thrown  over  their  shoulders. 
The  women  wear  tho  Gujar&t  bodice,  robe,  and  petticoat.  Most  of 
them  have  a large  store  of  clothes.  On  the  fifth  and  sixth  days 
after  the  birth  of  a child  the  goddess  Sati  is  worshipped.  Boys 
have  their  heads  shaved  between  three  and  four,  and  are  girt 
with  the  sacred  thread  between  seven  and  nine.  There  is  no- 
fixed  time  for  a boy's  marriage,  but  he  is  generally  married  before 
he  is  twenty-four,  A girl  is  married  between  seven  and  nine. 
Ibiring  the  eighth  month  of  a woman's  first  pregnancy  friends 
and  relatione  are  feasted.  On  the  death  of  an  adult  member  the 
family  mourns  for  ten  days.  The  funeral  ceremonies  begin  on  the 
seventh  and  end  on  the  thirteenth  day.  Widow  marriage  la  not 
allowed.  In  religion  they  are  either  Smarts,  whose  chief  god  is 
Shiv,  or  Bh&gvats,  whose  chief  god  is  Vishnu.  They  worship  the 
ordinary  Hindu  goda  and  keep  the  regular  fasts  and  feasts.  Their 
priests  belong  to  their  own  class.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  » 
meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  They  send  their  boys  to  school,  and* 
on-  the  whole,  are  well-to-do. 

BhAtela  ErAhva^a  are  returned  as  numbering  221  souls 
and  as  found  only  in  the  Umbargaon  petty  division  of  D&h&nn 
and  in  the  MohpAda  village  of  Panvek  They  belong  to  the  class  of 
Surat  BhAtela  or  An&vla  Brdhmans,  who  hold  an  important  place 
among  the  people  of  the  Surat  district,  most  of  them  being 
husbandmen  or  large  land  proprietors  desdis.  The  Umbargaom 
Bh&bel&s  state  that  they  came  to  their  present  home  about  three 
hundred  years  ago  from  P&rdi  and  BalsAr  in  Surat^  Their  home 
speech  is  GujarAti,  and  except  that  the  women  wear  the  robe  passed 
between  the  legs  in  MarAtlia  fashion,  the  dress  both  of  men  and  of 
women  is  the  same  as  the  dress  of  the  Bh&telAs.  Most  of  them 
are  husbandmen  j there  are  no  large  proprietors.  Except  a few  who 
are  well  off,  as  a class  they  ate  poor.  They  intermarry  with  the 
Bh&tel&e  of  south  Surat,  and  marriages  are  celebrated  both  in 
Umbargaon  and  in  Surat  villages.  At  betrothal  the  boy's  parents 
give  the  girl  ornaments  worth  about  £3  (Rs.  80)~  Their  priests  are 
Audich  BrAhmans  and  they  worship  Shiv  and  Vishnu. 

ChttfAvans,  also  known  as  Konkanasths,  are  returned  as 
numbering  3722  souls  and  m found  in  most  parts  of  the  district. 
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They  are  settlers  from  Ratndgiri,  and  a large  portion  of  the  clerks 
in  Government  offices  still  have  their  hemes  in  Rolfiba  or  in  the 
south  Konkan.  The  name  is  said  to  mean  pure  from  the  pyre,  c hita7 
in  reference  to  the  story  that  they  are  descended  from  the  ship- 
wrecked corpses  of  foreigners  whom  Parashurdm  restored  to  life* 
purified  and  made  Br&kmans.  But  the  word  probably  comes 
from  Chitkpolan  the  old  name  for  the  Ratu&giri  town  of  Ckipinn. 
They  have  no  sub-divisions,  and  their  commonest  surnames  are 
Apte,  Bivalkar,  Cholkar,  Damle,  Gokhle,  Joglek&r,  K&le,  Bele, 
Modak,  Phadke,  S&tho,  Thafce,  and  Yaidya.  The  men  are  of  about 
average  size  and  well-made,  fair  sometimes  with  grey  eyes,  and 
with  regular  intelligent  features  ; the  women,  though  somewhat  small 
and  weak-eyed,  are  refined  and  graceful*  They  can  speak  correct 
Marathi,  but  their  home  speech  has  a strong  Konk&n  element-  They 
are  clean,  neat,  thrifty,  shrewd,  and  orderly,  and  earn  their  living  by 
bogging,  writing,  tilling,  and  trading.  Most  of  them  own  dwellings 
with  walls  of  brick  and  stone  and  tiled  roofs.  Their  houses  have  a good 
supply  of  bedding  and  cots,  brass  and  copper  vessels,  clothes,  boxes 
and  baskets  for  storing  grain*  They  keep  cattle  but  have  generally 
no  servants*  Their  daily  food  is  rice,  butter,  milk,  and  a vegetable 
or  two*  While  dining  they  wear  silk  waistclothe,  sit  on  low  wooden 
stools,  and  eat  from  metal  dishes  without  touching  one  another.  In 
their  own  villages  the  men  seldom  wear  more  than  a short  waistcloth, 
dngvaatra,  with  sometimes  a second  cloth  wound  round  the  head. 
At  other  times  their  ordinary  dress  is  the  waistcloth,  coat, 
waistcoat,  large  fiat-rimmed  turban  and  shoes,  and,  except  that  th© 
material  is  more  costly,  the  ceremonial  dress  is  the  same.  Th© 
women  wear  the  long  full  Mar&fcha  robe  and  the  short-sleeved 
bodice  that  covers  both  the  back  and  chest.  Such  as  have  means 
keep  the  sixteen  observances,  sanshdra,1  and  all  perform  ceremonies 
at  investiture,  marriage,  and  death.  In  religion  they  are  Sm Arts, 
that  is  followers  of  Shank ar£chArya*  They  worship  Shiv  Vishnu, 
and  other  gods,  and  observe  the  regular  fasts  and  feasts.  Their 
priests  belong  to  their  own  caste.  There  has  been  no  recent  change 
in  their  beliefs  or  practice.  They  have  no  headman.  They  form  part 
of  the  Br&hman  community  which  includes  Chi tp4 vans,  Karh&dda, 
Deshasths,  and  Devrukh&s.  Petty  disputes  are  settled  by  the  adult 
male  members  of  these  sub-divisions  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  large  questions  are  referred  to  Shankarricb&rya*  Their  boys  go 
to  school  and  they  are  a well-to-do  people. 


1 These  are:  Sacrifice  on  or  before  conception,  garbhddhdn  ; 2,  sacrifice  on  the  vitality 
of  the  f oat  114 rpun&van  ; 3,  sacrifice  in  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  anavaipman  ; 4, 
sacrifice  in  the  seventh  month,  rmthnuhali  ; 5,  sacrifice  in  the  fourth,  sixth  or  eighth 
month , atimantanoyan  ; 6,  giving  the  infant  clarified  butter  out  of  a golden  spoon  before 
cutting  the  navel  string,  idUctirm,  ; 7,  naming  the  child  on  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  or  hundred  and  first  day,  ndmbarm  / 8,  carrying  the  child  to  be 

£ resented  to  the  moon  on  the  third  lunar  day  of  the  third  bright  fortnight,  nUfcirtinuM  ; 

, carrying  the  child  to  be  presented  to  the  sun  in  the  third  or  fourth  month tQ0lTl 
mtrydvaloktin  ; 10,  feeding  the  child  with  rice  in  the  sixth  or  eighth  month,  or  when 
he  has  cut  the  firat  tooth,  annaprdahan  ; 11,  tonsure  in  the  second  or  third  year, 
chwidkarm  ; 12,  investiture  with  the  string  in  the  fifth*  eighth*  or  sixteenth  year* 
vpanayan  ; 13,  instruction  in  the  GAyatri  verse  after  the  thread  ceremony, 
mahdndinya  ; 14,  loosening  of  the  monji  grass  from  the  loins  of  the  boy,  pamdvarUxn  : 

15.  marriage,  vivdh  ; and  16,  obsequies*  warydrohan* 
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DashAhArs  ore  returned  as  numberings  four  souls  and  as  found 
only  in  Panvel.  They  are  said  to  have  come  from  near  AnhilyAd 
Patau  and  to  be  worshippers  of  Devi*1 

DMSHAjfTBs,  or  Desb,  that  is  Deccan  BrAhmans,  are  returned  as 
numbering  1006  souls  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district, 
especially  in  Panvel,  Bassein,  Morbid,  Karj&t,  and  SAIsette*  They 
have  no  sub*divisious.  They  are  generally  darker  and  coarser  than 
ChitpAvans,  but  speak  a purer  MarAthi,  and  are  more  generous  and 
hospitable*  They  are  strict  vegetarians  and  refrain  from  intoxicating 
drinks.  They  generally  marry  among  their  own  class,  but  occasionally 
with  KarhAdAs.  They  are  priests,  husbandmen,  traders,  and 
Government  servants.  Except  that  they  are  less  clean  and  neat, their 
houses,  dress,  food  and  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the 
ChitpAvans.  They  are  generally  Rigvedis,  belonging  to  the  SmArt, 
Bhagvat,  and  Vaishnav  sects.  Their  country  is  said  to  stretch  from 
the  Narbada  to  the  Krishna  and  the  Tungabhadra  excluding  the 
IConkan.*  They  do  not  differ  from  ChitpAvans  in  their  religious 
practices,  and  have  no  peculiar  customs.  Along  with  ChitpAvans, 
KorbAdAs,  and  DevmkhAs,  they  form  the  local  community  of 
BrAhrnans,  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  well-to-do. 

DEvauraAs,  people  of  Devrukh  in  RatnAgiri,  are  returned  as 
numbering  899  souls  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district  except  in 
MurbAd.  Both  men  and  women  are  generally  strong  and  healthy 
and  somewhat  dark.  They  speak  correct  MarAthi,  and  in  house 
dress  and  food  do  * not  differ  from  KarhAdAs.  Clean,  hard- 
working, hospitable,  thrifty,  and  hot-tempered,  almost  all  are 
husbandmen  and  most  are  poor.  They  hold  rather  a low  position 
among  BrAhmana,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  because  they  are  believed 
to  be  unlucky,  Thoy  are  SmArts  in  religion,  and  have  no  peculiar 
religious  or  social  customs.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are 
not  well  off. 

Golavs  are  returned  as  numbering  1013  souls  and  as  found  over  the 
whole  district  except  in  Bassein  and  DAbAnu.  They  are  considered 
a low  close  and  are  divided  into  Kunds  and  Rands,  The  Kunds 
are  held  to  be  the  offspring  of  a BrAhman  and  a Brahman  woman 
not  bis  wife,  and  the  Rands  of  a BrAhman  and  a BrAhman  widow* 
Both  are  known  as  Gomukh,  or  oow-moath,  BrAhmans,*  They  do  not 
differ  from  Deshnsths  in  appearance  or  language.  Both  the  men 
and  women  are  untidy  but  hardworking,  frugal,  and  grasping. 
They  are  generally  moneylenders  and  moneychangers,  grocers, 
astrologers,  and  beggars.  Some  of  them  act  as  priests  to 
men  of  their  own  caste  and  to  Kunbis,  Kolia,  VArlis,  ThAkurs, 
and  Agris*  They  have  also  the  right  to  mark  the  time,  ghatka 
ghdlne,  at  BrAhman  and  Prabhn  marriages.  They  mostly  live 
in  one-storied  tile-roofed  stone  and  mortar  houses,  with  cooking. 


J Wibou’*  Indian  II.  120,  1 Wibon's  Indian  Caate,  II,  16*19. 

* Thb  in  the  ordinary  story.  But  many,  if  not  all,  of  these  Golaka  are  probably 

Govwtfhan  BrAhm»nfl  «ho  wore  the  local  BrAhman 8 of  GoTardhan  or  NAsik  before  the 
arrival  from  GvjarAt  of  the  MAdhyandina  or  YajurvedU  the  prenont  loading  BrAhmana 
in  Ndaik, 
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sitting  and  bed  rooms,  and  a front  veranda,  and  own  a cow  or  two 
or  a buffalo.  They  eat  twice  a day,  rice,  bread,  pulse,  vegetables* 
butter,  curds,  and  fish.  Their  feasts  cost  them  about  6d.  (4  a*.}  a 
head.  Their  dress  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  Marat  ha  Brahmans. 
They  worship  Shiv,  Gan  pat  i and  BhavAni,  but  their  favourite  god 
is  Vithoba.  They  keep  images  of  Khandoba  and  Devi  in  their 
Louses.  Their  priests  are  either  men  of  their  own  class,  or  Chitpavan 
and  other  BrAhmans,  who  do  not  take  water  or  eat  cooked  food 
from  their  hands.  At  births  and  marriages  their  ceremonies  are  like 
those  of  other  Br&hmana,  except  that  no  Vedic  verses  are  repeated* 

At  the  Skraddha  ceremony  the  priest  alone  attends.  If  well-to-do 
the  chief  mourner  may  invite  a number  of  other  BrAhmans,  but  it  ia 
the  priest  not  the  host  who  performs  the  worship.  The  village  priest 
generally  conducts  all  their  ceremonies.  As  a class  they  are  fairly 
well-to-do.  They  lay  by  a good  deal,  but  as  the  parents  of  girls 
insist  on  receiving  large  sums,  many  bring  themselves  to  beggary 
in  their  efforts  to  get  married.  They  send  their  boys  to  school 
but  do  not  keep  them  there  for  any  time.  Social  disputes  ar© 
settled  by  the  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  men  of  the  caste,  and,, 
if  the  caste  orders  are  not  obeyed,  the  offender  is  turned  out, 

GujarAt  BrAhmans  are  returned  as  numbering  248  souls  and  a» 
found  in  KalyAn,  Bhiwndi,  MurbAd,  and  VAda.  They  represent  many  * 
classes,  KhedAvals  of  the  Bhitre  and  BAj  sub-divisions,  MevAdAs  of 
the  TravAdi,  Bhat,  and  ChavryAshi  sub-division s,  Kapils,  SompnrAs* 
Sbrigauds,  PokaraAs,  BorsadiAs,  TalojAs,  BhArgave,  SArasvate, 
and  ShriindliSp  They  speak  Gujarati  at  home,  and  out-of-doors 
Mar&thi,  mixed  occasionally  with  GujarAti.  They  are  frugal  and 
earn  a living  by  begging  and  acting  as  priests  to  GujarAt  VAnis* 
They  live  in  rented  houses  and  are  vegetarians.  Of  the  men  som© 
dress  like  North  GujarAti  and  others  like  MarAthi  BrAhmans*  Their 
women  wear  the  GujarAt  petticoat  and  the  open-backed  long-sleeved 
bodice.  On  the  birth  of  a child  sugar  is  distributed,  on  the  sixth 
day  the  goddess  Sati  is  worshipped,  and  on  the  twelfth  the  child 
is  laid  in  a cradle  and  named  by  the  nearest  female  relation* 
Their  boys  are  girt  with  the  sacred  thread  between  seven  and  ten,, 
and  their  girls  are  married  before  ten*  They  do  not  allow  their 
widows  to  marry*  Their  priests  belong  to  their  own  caste  and 
they  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods.  Social  and  minor 
religious  disputes  are  settled  by  a majority  of  the  votes  of  the  men 
of  the  caste.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  fairly  well-to-do* 
JAmbus  are  returned  as  numbering  335  souls  and  as  found  only 
in  DAhanu,  They  came,  about  200  years  ago,  from  Jambusar  in 
Broach,  where,  according  to  copper-plate  grants,  they  were  settled 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  (a.d,  32S-S37*)1 
They  are  said  to  belong  to  the  Kanva,  AshvalAyan,  Kantkum, 
and  PippalAd  branches,  or  sh&hhds.  They  speak  GujarAti  among 
themselves  and  MarAthi  with  others.  Most  of  them  are  astrologwl^com 
beggars,  and  husbandmen.® 


1 Jour,  R A.  Soc. r New  Series,  I.  2G&-283. 
1 Wilson's  Indian  Csete,  II.  116. 
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J avals,  better  known  as  Khots,  are  returned  as  numbering1  thirteen 
aonJs  and  as  found  in  Kaly&n,  Karj&t,  Fanvel,  and  ShAhApur. 
They  belong  to  RatnAgiri  where  their  claims  to  be  Brahmans  were 
first  acknowledged  by  ParashrAm  BhAu  Patvardhan,  a relation  of 
the  PeehwAaV  According  to  the  local  story  they  get  their  name 
from  javal  a storm,  because  they  were  shipwrecked  on  the  coast. 
They  are  husbandmen,  traders,  and  Government  servants.  None 
of  them  beg.  Their  rales  about  food  come  between  those  of  the 
BrAhmaua  and  other  classes.  They  eat  fish  but  no  other  animal 
food,  and  refrain  from  liquor.4  They  dress  like  other  HarAtha 
BrAhmaua.  Their  boys  go  to  school  and  they  are  in  easy  circum- 
stances. 

ELAnade  BrAhmaxs  are  returned  as  numbering  twenty -seven  souls 
and  as  found  only  in  Panvel. 

KAxoo  BelAhmans  are  returned  as  numbering  thirty-four  souls 
and  as  found  only  in  DAhAnu. 

KanojAs  are  an  offset  from  the  Kanya-KubjAs  of  the  east  who 
do  not,  however,  eat  with  them.  They  belong  to  the  Panch-Gauds, 
number  117  souls,  and  are  returned  only  from  Kaly&n  and 
Salsette.  They  come  to  ThAna  from  GujarAt  and  Hindustan,  and 
eerve  as  watchmen  and  messengers.  They  are  not  settled  in 
Thana,  and  generally  return  to  their  own  country  to  many, 

KabhAdAs,  from  Karhad  near  the  meeting  of  the  Krishna  and 
Koyua  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  SAtAra,  aro  returned  as  numbering 
585  souls  and  as  found  over  the  whole  district  except  in  VAda  and 
Murbad.  They  have  no  sub-divisions.  They  marry  among 
themselves  and  occasionally  with  Deshasths  and  Konkanasths. 
Though  a few  are  fair  and  handsome,  as  a class  they  are  darker, 
less  well -featured,  and  sturdier  than  the  Konkanasths,  The  home 
speech  of  most  is  Deccan  MarAthi.  They  are  intelligent,  clean, 
neat,  hospitable,  hardworking,  and  well-behaved.  They  are  priests, 
husbandmen,  traders,  and  astrologers,  and  a few  are  in  Government 
service.  Their  women  are  famous  for  their  skill  in  cooking.  In 
house,  dress,  food,  customs,  and  religion,  they  are  like  GhitpAvans. 
They  are  Eigvedis  and  have  ten  family  stocks  or  gotras . Most 
of  them  are  SmArts,  holding  that  God  and  the  soul  are  one,  and 
paying  equal  honour  to  Shiv,  Vishnu,  and  other  gods.  Their  family 
goddesses  are  MahAIakshami,  Durga,  Mhalsa,  and  MAtrika.  They 
are  one  of  the  four  classes  who  form  the  local  Brahman  community, 
and  settlo  social  disputes  at  a meeting  of  tho  men  of  all  four 
classes.  They  send  their  hoys  to  school  and  are  well-to-do, 

Kbamvaxts,  that  is  reciters  of  the  Veds  in  the  measured  style 
known  as  krarn,  are  returned  as  numbering  forty- six  souls  and  as 
found  in  Rarjat  and  SAlsette.  Their  head-qnarters  are  in  the 
coast  villages  between  Alibag  and  Chanl  in  RolAba*  Their  original 
seat  is  JoghAi  Amba  in  the  eastern  Deccan.  They  marry  with 
Deshasths  and  sometimes  with  GhitpAvans  from  whom  they  differ 
little  in  appearance,  food,  dress,  speech  and  customs.  Most  of  them 
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earn  their  living  as  family  priests.  They  are  chiefly  cultivators* 
They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  fairly  off*  They  are  distinct 
from  the  Kir  van  t Br&hmans  of  KudAl  in  SAvantvAdi.1 

MadrAsi  BrAhmans  are  returned  as  numbering  fifteen  souls  and 
as  found  only  in  Karjat  and  Panvel.  Recent  inquiries  seem  to 
show  that  these  BrAhmans  have  left  the  district. 

MArwAr  BrAhmans  are  returned  as  numbering  forty-seven  souls 
and  as  found  in  Panvel,  MAhim,  BAhAnu,  SAlsette,  and  KalyAn. 
Besides  the  ordinary  top-knot  they  wear  a tuft  of  hair  behind  each 
ear.  They  speak  GujarAti,  and  are  dirty,  grasping,  thrifty,  and 
orderly.  They  live  by  begging.  They  own  no  houses,  and  have  few 
belongings  except  a brass  dish,  water  pot,  and  cup.  Themen  dress  in 
the  ordinary  Mar  At  ha  BrAhman  waist  cloth,  waistcoat,  and  turban. 
The  women  wear  the  gown,  ghagrat  and  open-backed  bodice,  kdnchli^ 
and  the  children  a frock,  jkable,  and  cap*  Their  daily  food  is  wheat 
bread,  split  pulse,  and  sometimes  vegetables.  Onions  and  garlic 
are  forbidden.  Their  feasts  coat  them  from  6d . to  1*.  (4-8  as.) 
a head.  They  keep  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a child,  and 
perform  thread,  marriage,  and  death  ceremonies  like  other 
BrAhmans*  They  worship  all  Hindu  gods,  but  their  favourite  is 
BAlAji.  They  have  no  images  in  their  houses.  There  has  been  no 
recent  change  in  their  beliefs  or  practice.  They  have  no  headman 
and  settle  social  disputes  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  men  of  the  caste.  They  take  to  no  new  pursuits  and  are 
not  prosperous. 

Modhs  are  returned  as  numbering  140  souls  and  as  found  in 
Basse  in,  Panvel,  MAhim,  BAhAnu,  SAlsette,  and  KalyAn,  They 
take  their  name  from  the  village  of  Modhera  near  Sidhpur  in 
north  GujarAt.  They  are  of  several  sub-divisions,  Trivedi,  Chatur- 
vedi,  Dhinuja,  and  Jetimal,  which  eat  but  do  not  marry  together. 
Their  home  speech  is  GujarAti,  and  both  men  and  women  dress  in 
GujarAt  fashion.  They  earn  their  living  as  priests  and  cooks,  and  a 
few  as  GujarAti  writers. 

NAgars  are  returned  as  numbering  thirty-two  souls  and  as  found 
in  Panvel.  They  belong  to  the  ViBnagra  sub-division  of  the  GujarAt 
NAgar  BrAhmans,  and  say  that  they  came  from  GujarAt  about  thirty 
years  ago.  Though  they  own  houses  end  lands  in  Panvel,  and 
are  permanently  settled  in  the  district,  they  keep  marriage  relatione 
with  the  Visnagra  BrAhmans  of  GujarAt*  In  matters  of  eating  and 
drinking  they  hold  aloof  from  other  GujarAt  BrAhmans.  They  speak 
Gujarati.  They  are  clean,  neat,  hospitable,  and  orderly.  They  beg  and 
are  in  Government  service*  They  live  in  one-storied  stone  and  brick 
houses  with  a fair  store  of  brass  and  copper  vessels  and  bedding  ; a 
few  have  cows  and  buffaloes.  Their  daily  food  is  rice,  wheat  bread, 
split  pulse,  butter,  and  vegetables.  They  eat  from  separate  dishes, 
but  do  not  object  to  touch  one  another  while  dining.  The  men 
dress  like  MarAtha  BrAhmans  and  the  women  in  petticoats  and  thdf( 
open-backed  GujarAt  bodice.  Most  families  have  a store  of  rich 
clothes  for  ceremonial  occasions.  They  perform  their  boys'  thread 

1 Detail*  Are  given  in  the  K oLdba  Statistic*!  Aooorrat, 
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o&reanony  &nd  marry  their  daughters  before  they  are  ten.  Widow 
marriage  is  not  allowed.  They  are  Smarts,  worshipping  all  ordinary 
Hindu  gods  and  keeping  images  in  their  houses  but  preferring 
Shiv  and  seldom  visiting  V&ishnav  temples.  They  observe  the 
usual  fasts  and  feasts.  They  have  no  headman  and  settle  social 
disputes  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  men  of  the 
caste.  Most  of  them  are  beggars,  and  they  complain  that  their 
earnings  are  less  than  they  used  to  be.  They  send  their  boys  to 
school  but  on  the  whole  are  not  prosperous* 

Pa  la  sms,  or  as  they  call  themselves  V&jsaneyi  Br&hmans, 
probably  get  their  name  of  Falshe  from  Palsavli  a village  in  Kaly&n 
which,  according  to  the  Bnnb&khy&n,  Bimb  presented  to  his  fa  mil y 
priest  who  belonged  to  this  class/  They  are  retnmed  as  numbering 
231 1 souls  and  as  found  in  Panvel,  Bassein,  M&him,  Dik&nu, 
Bhiwndi,  S&lsette,  and  Kaiy&n.  They  were  the  priests  of  the 
Prabhue  and  are  generally  believed  to  bave  come  in  1297  from 
Mungi  Paithan  on  the  Godavari  with  Bimb,  who  fonnded  the 
MAhim  dynasty.  But,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Palshes  came  from  Gujar&t  with  the  Prabhus,  F&chkalsis,  and 
other  high-class  coast  Hindus.  Their  chief  surnames  are  K&vle, 
Joahij  Fhdtak,  Pandit,  Chhatre,  Mogre,  Kirtane,  Pu  rand  hare, 
Devdhar,  Paray&ne,  Up&dhje,  Kshirs&gar,  J&vAje,  P&rAshare,  Trivadi, 
and  Shasne.  They  are  generally  fair,  stoutly  made,  and  middle- 
sized.  Their  women,  like  the  men,  are  fair,  and  in  appearance  differ 
little  from  Prabhu  women.  Many  of  them  speak  an  incorrect  Mar&thi 
with  such  words  as  mad  for  madhe  inside,  and  kai  for  kothe  where. 
They  are  quiet  hardworking  and  respectable*  Few  of  them  beg, 
but  many  are  priests  physicians  and  astrologers,  and  they  have  the 
privilege  of  fixing  the  time  for  marriage  and  thread  ceremonies  for 
all  classes  in  SAlsette,  Bassein,  M&him,  and  D4Mdu*  They  claim 
to  be  vegetarians,  live  in  houses  of  the  better  class,  and  have  a 
good  store  of  brass  and  copper  vessels  clothes  and  bedding,  and  keep 
cows  and  bullocks  and  sometimes  a Kunbi  servant.  Their  staple 
food  is  rice  pulse  and  vegetables.  Except  a few  who  dress  like 
Patau e Prabh ua,  they  do  not  dress  differently  from  other  Mar&tha 
Br&hmans.  Their  women  wear  the  ordinary  Maritha  robe  and 
bodice,  and  generally  daub  their  brows  with  a large  circle  of  red 
powder.  They  closely  resemble  Prabhu  women,  and,  like  them, 
on  festive  occasions  wear  a shawl  drawn  over  their  heads.  They 
belong  to  the  Tijaaneyi  MAdhyandin  branch  of  the  Yajurved, 
and  the  founder  of  their  sect  is  said  to  be  the  Rishi  Y&dnavalkya. 
Though  the  NAsik  Midhyandins  profess  to  look  down  on  them,  the- 
fact  that  they  are  followers  of  the  same  branch  of  Ted  and  that 
marriage  into  the  family  stook  of  the  mother's  father  is  forbidden, 
seem  to  show  that  both  have  come  from  Gujar4t,s  Their  family 
priests  belong  to  their  own  class.  They  worship  all  Hindu  gods 
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1 The  ordinary  explanation  of  the  name  pcUa  curhin,  that  ia  flesh  eater,  is  probably 
the  work  of  their  rivals  the  Deccan  and  ChitpAvan  BrAhmane  at  whose  hands  the 
Palate*  have  suffered  orach  since  the  Maritha  conquest  of  western  Th&na  (1740). 

1 This  is  supported  by  the  account  in  the  Bimb4khy&u  and  by  the  grant  to  a family 
of  Pslahe  Brtonuui  mentioned  at  p.  62. 
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and  observe  the  ordinary  fasts  and  feasts.  There  has  been  no 
recent  change  in  their  beliefs  or  practice-  They  have  no  headman 
and  settle  their  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  men  of  the  caste-  They 
send  their  boys  to  school.  They  were  formerly  practitioners,  selling 
simples  and  other  medicines,  and  are  said  to  suffer  from  the 
competition  of  Government  dispensaries. 

Samvebis  are  returned  as  numbering  2563  souls  and  as  found 
only  in  Bassein  and  M&him.  They  speak  incorrect  MarAthi.1  They 
are  strong,  tall,  and  fair,  with  regular  features,  and  their  women 
and  children  are  fair  and  handsome^  They  are  clean,  neat,  sober, 
thrifty  and  orderly.  Husbandmen  and  gardeners  by  craft,  they 
live  in  one-storied  houses  with  walls  of  wood  planking  and  tiled 
roofs , Their  daily  food  is  rice  pulse  and  vegetables-  The  men 
wear  short  waistcloths,  a shoulder  cloth  wrapped  round  the  body, 
and  red  broadcloth  caps  like  Telegu  Br&hmana.  On  high  days  the 
men  wear  white  turbans  coats  and  waistcloths  with  silk  borders,  and 
on  their  feet  either  sandals  or  shoes-  The  women  wear  the  ordinary 
Mar&tha  bodice  and  robe.  They  have  the  following  gold  orna- 
ments ; imtdaga  khadi  for  the  bead  ; lavanga,  bdli , mugdya , and 
gathe , for  the  ear ; putly&ehi  mdl , vajratik,  and  circles  of  flint,  coral, 
and  gold  beads,  for  the  neck ; and  lode,  vale,  and  phute,  for  the  feet. 
Their  boys  have  silver  ornaments  for  the  hands,  waist,  neck,  and 
feet.  On  the  fifth  day  after  a birth  Sati  is  worshipped,  and  on  the 
twelfth  the  child  is  named  and  a dinner  given  to  the  caste-  Boys 
are  girt  with  the  sacred  thread  before  they  are  ten  years  old. 
With  the  help  of  the  astrologer  a lucky  day  is  chosen,  and  in  the 
morning  the  boy  is  bathed,  household  and  other  gods  aro 
worshipped,  and,  while  Brahmans  chant  verses,  the  boy  is  made 
to  stand  on  a raised  earthen  seat,  bahule , with  a cloth  held  between 
him  and  his  father.  As  soon  as  the  chanting  is  over,  the  cloth  is 
pulled  aside  and  musicians  beat  their  drums-  After  betelnut  and 
leaves  have  been  handed  round,  the  boy  who  is  seated  on  his  father's 
lap,  is  dressed  in  a loincloth,  waistcloth  and  turban,  and  starts  as  if 
on  a pilgrimage.  When  he  has  gone  about  fifty  paces,  his  mother’s 
brother  asks  him  not  to  go  to  Benares  and  promises  to  give  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  boy  comes  back  and  the  ceremony 
ends  by  his  begging  for  alms,  each  guest  giving  him  a pulse  ball 
and  from  3d,  to  2a.  (anna&  % - Re.  1 ) in  silver. 

S6mvedis  marry  their  daughters  before  they  are  ten  years  old  ; 
in  the  case  of  boys  no  limit  of  age  is  fixed.  There  is  no  rule  fixing 
whether  marriage  proposals  should  come  from  the  boy's  or  from  the 
girl’s  family.  The  boy's  father  generally  goes  to  the  girl’s  father 
and  asks  him  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage.  If  he  agrees  the 
girl's  father  is  paid  from  £20  to  £100  (Bs,200-Rs,  1000).  A few 
days  after  they  have  agreed,  the  fathers  meet  at  an  astrologer's 
house,  and,  on  his  advice,  fix  the  marriage  day  and  hour,  a ceremony 
known  as  the  date  settling,  tithinischay.  A day  before  the  wedding, 
between  twenty  and  thirty  earthen  pots  are  brought  from  a potter 


1 Among  their  peculiarities  are.  lade  for  lathe,  where  : tddo  for  Jhf,  why  : aelto  for 
gtUd  hatd,  had  gone. 
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m td  worshipped  by  the  hoy  and  hia  parents-  On  the  wedding- 
day  the  boy  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  bathed.  He  is  then 
dressed  in  rich,  clothes,  and  the  marriage  ornament,  baling,  is 
tied  to  bis  brow.  When  all  are  seated,  rice  floor  lamps,  are  lighted 
in  a shallow  bamboo  basket,  zdl,  and  a handful  of  rice,  mud,  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  basket  and  sprinkled  with  red  powder, 

§i* Idl,  and,  as  a mark  of  respect,  the  basket  is  held  over  the  heads 
of  the  elders,  and  the  BiAhman  priest  cries  out  Tildvida  dla  hor  dta 
ho,  The  time  for  sandal  powder  and  betelnut  is  come.  Except 
the  boy  who  has  to  fast,  the  guests  are  feasted  with  wafer 
biscuits  pdpads,  pulse  cakes  vadiis , sweetmeats  &hevst  and  rice  and 
vegetables.  When  all  have  dined,  the  boy  is  seated  on  a horse, 
and  with  music  and  accompanied  by  relations  and  friends,  is 
taken  to  the  girl's  house.  Here,  after  the  boy  ia  seated  in  the 
veranda,  two  low  wooden  stools  are  set  opposite  each  other,  and 
the  boy  and  girl  are  made  to  stand  on  them  face  to  face  with  flower 
garlands  in  their  hands.  A piece  of  cloth  is  held  between  the 
couple,  the  priest  repeats  marriage  verses,  and  as  soon  as  be  has 
finished,  the  cloth  is  pulled  on  one  side  and  the  boy  and  girl  throw 
the  garlands  round  each  other's  necks.  Betelnut  and  leaves  are* 
handed  round  and  the  guests  return  to  their  homes.  The  boy  and 
girl  and  the  girTs  relations  and  friends  are  then  feasted.  A 
day  or  two  later,  a procession  varghoda  starts  to  bring  the  boy 
and  the  girl  to  the  boy's  bouse.  The  girl  stays  for  a couple  of  days 
and  is  then  taken  back  to  her  parents1  house  by  a near  relation* 
This  ends  the  marriage  ceremony.  Widow  marriage  ia  not  allowed. 
Except  children  of  less  than  three  years,  the  Sdmvedis  burn  their 
dead.  On  the  third  day  after  a death  the  mourners  go  to  the 
burning  ground  and  gather  the  ashes.  Food  is  cooked,  served  on  a 
leaf  plate,  and  given  to  the  village  Mh&r.  After  bathing  the 
mourners  go  home.  They  mourn  for  ten  days,  and  on  tb©  eleventh, 
offer  rice  balls  to  the  deceased  and  throw  them  into  a stream  or 
pond.  Some  married  and  childless  man  of  their  caste,  vdnzkuli,  is 
taken  outside  the  village,  offered  4s.  {Rs.  2)  and  asked  to  dine.  The 
dinner  is  of  rice,  split-pulse  curry  dmtij  and  pulse  cakes  vadd*.  On 
the  thirteenth  day,  at  the  mourner's  house  the  childless  man  is  again 
feasted  along  with  relations  and  friends.  The  food  cooked  at  this 
time  is  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  house.  It  must  either 
he  eaten  that  very  day  or  thrown  away.  They  worship  the  usual 
Hindu  gods.  They  have  no  headman  aud  settle  social  disputes 
in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  men  of  the 
caste.  The  offending  party  is  either  fined  or  asked  to  beg  pardon. 

If  he  is  fined  the  amount  is  spent  in  feeding  Brdhmans.  They 
send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  on  the  whole  prosperous. 

Chapter  III. 
Population. 

Brihmm 

SIrasvats  are  returned  as  numbering  twenty-one  souls  and  as 
living  in  Panvel,  Bhiwndi,  and  Kaly&n.  They  belong  to  three 

S&ra*v&t9. 

classes,  GujarAt  S&rasvats,  K&nara  S&rasvats,  and  S hen  vis.  All 
take  their  name  from  the  aacred  Pan  j 4b  river  Saras  vat  i. 

The  following-  details  apply  to  KAnara  S&rasvats  of  whom  a few 
families  are  said  to  be  settled  in  Bassein.  They  are  fair,  middle-sized, 
orderly  and  hardworking,  but  stingy  and  untidy.  Their  home 
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tongue  is  Konkani  or  Go&nese,  but  with  others  they  speak  K&narese 
and  Mar£thi.  Their  hereditary  occupation  is  begging,  but  of  late 
they  have  begun  to  trade  and  to  serve  as  writers.  They  live  in 
one-storied  crick  and  mud  houses,  and  have  a fair  stock  of 
brass  and  copper  vessels,  bedding,  cots,  and  other  furniture.  They 
are  vegetarians  and  do  not  eat  onions  or  garlic.  They  eat 
twice  a day,  and  their  daily  food  is  rice,  split  pulse,  millet,  and 
vegetables.  They  wear  a waistcloth  and  coat,  and  roll  a piece  of 
cloth,  rutnalj  round  their  heads  ; the  women  wear  the  Mar&tfaa  rob© 
and  bodice.  When  a girl  comes  to  womanhood,  a ceremony  called 
phalsamlandh  is  performed.  In  the  fifth  month  of  a woman's 
first  pregnancy  there  is  a ceremony  called  punsvan,  and  in  the 
eighth  month  another  called  siniant.  On  the  night  of  the  sixth 
day  after  the  birth  of  a child,  the  goddess  Sati  is  worshipped  in 
the  mother's  room  and  little  children  are  feasted.  On  the  twelfth 
day  the  child  and  its  mother  are  bathed,  and  the  mother  is  seated 
on  a low  wooden  stool  beside  her  husband,  and  a sacrificial  fire  is 
lit,  and  the  child  given  a name  generally  by  its  father.  The  father 
takes  abont  a pound  of  rice  in  a plate,  and,  with  a gold  finger  ring 
thrice  writes  the  child's  name  among  the  rice  grains.  Generally 
the  eldest  boy  is  called  after  his  fathers  father  and  the  second 
after  his  mother's  father.  At  the  age  of  seven  or  nine  the  boy  is 
girt  with  the  sacred  thread,  taught  some  prayers,  and  shown  how  to 
worship  the  gods*  Boys  are  married  between  twelve  and  twenty 
and  girls  between  six  and  ten.  The  marriage  choice  is  limited  to 
families  of  the  same  caste,  and  among  castefellows  to  families  of  a 
different  stock.  The  form  of  marriage  in  nee  among  them  is 
Brabmvivah,  according  to  which,  besides  the  dower,  the  boy 
receives  presents  with  his  wife.  After  fixing  on  a suitable,  match 
for  his  daughter  the  girl's  father  goes  to  the  boy's  father's  house, 
and  asks  if  he  is  willing  to  take  his  daughter  in  marriage.  If  the 
boy's  father  agrees,  they  go  together  to  an  astrologer  who  compares 
the  children's  horoscopes,  and  says  whether  or  not  the  marriage  is 
advisable.  If  it  is  the  fathers  meet  and  fix  the  day. 

The  evening  before  the  wedding  day,  the  boy  and  his  party 
come  from  their  home  to  the  girl's  village  and  sit  in  some  public 
place  in  the  market  or  in  a temple.  Then  the  girl's  father  and 
his  party  go  in  procession  with  music,  and  lead  the  bridegroom 
to  the  lodging  set  apart  for  him.  Here  the  girl's  father  worships 
him,  and,  after  handing  round  sweetmeats,  retires.  A ceremony 
called  the  soma  vartan  follows  when  the  boy's  head  is  shaved. 
After  bsthing  he  is  seated  on  a low  wooden  stool  and  the  sacrificial 
fire  is  lit.  Then  the  boy,  taking  a staff  in  his  hand,  starts  for 
Benares.  When  he  has  gone  a few  steps,  the  girl's  father  begs 
him  not  to  leave  and  promises  him,  if  he  stays,  to  give  him  hie 
daughter  in  marriage.  An  hour  or  so  before  the  marriage  the  girl's 
relations  go  to  the  boy's  lodging,  and  ask  him  and  his  relations  toC0m 
come  to  the  marriage.  The  boy  is  seated  either  in  a palanquin  or 
on  horseback,  and  with  his  relations  and  friends,  goes  to  the  girl's 
house.  On  reaching  it  the  girl's  father  leads  him  by  the  right  band 
to  a seat  in  the  marriage  hall.  Here,  after  lighting  the  sacrificial 
fire,  the  girl's  maternal  uncle  brings  her  from  the  house  richly 
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cheesed,  and  the  marriage  is  performed.  When  a SArasvat 
is  on  the  point  of  death,  charitable  gifts  are  made  in  his  name, 
tod  when  he  dies  hie  body  is  borne  to  the  burning  ground  by  four 
persons,  preceded  by  his  son  who  carries  an  earthen  pot  with 
fete  coeds.  When  the  pile  is  lit,  all  return  to  their  homes  except 
the  four  pall-bearers  and  the  chief  mourner.  When  the  corpse  is 
eomsuiued  the  four  hearers  bathe  at  the  mourner's  house,  are  given 
sew  threads,  and  return  to  their  homes.  On  the  eleventh,  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  days,  ceremonies  are  performed,  and  then  the 
deceased  is  believed  to  have  reached  heaven,  vaikunth.  On  the 
thirteenth  day  there  is  a ceremony  called  mdsik,  and  a shrdddh  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  death.  Their  widows  do  not  marry, 
in  religion  they  are  SmArts,  They  worship  all  the  Hindu  deities, 
ud  generally  have  Mah&dev,  Ganpati,  and  Durga  as  their  household 
gods.  Their  priests  belong  to  their  own  caste.  Those  whose  chief 
god  is  MahAdev,  fast  every  Monday,  especially  on  the  Mondays 
in  the  month  of  Bhravcwx  {August  - September).  The  thirteenth 
**y  after  every  new  and  full  moon  is  kept  as  a fast,  as  is  also 
Bhimrdira  which  falls  in  Mdrgahirsh  (January  - Febrnary).  There 
have  been  no  recent  changes  in  their  beliefs  or  practice.  They 
are  bound  together  as  a body.  They  have  a religious  headman, 
guru,  who  has  power  to  fine  or  excommunicate  for  the  breach 
of  caste  rules.  The  guru  lives  in  a monastery,  and  every  year 
makes  a visitation  tour  accompanied  by  a band  of  followers  and 
mneic.  He  is  presented  with  large  sums  of  money  by  his  caste- 
people  and  is  asked  to  dine  by  the  well-to-do.  Among  the 
S&rasvats  a fine  varies  from  a cocoanut  and  five  plantains  to  the 
price  of  a cow  or  two,  and  on  paying  this  and  drinking  the  sacred 
water,  tiri ha,  a penitent  is  readmitted  into  caste.  They  complain 
that  their  earnings  as  beggars  are  yearly  growing  smaller,  and  that 
in  trade  and  Government  service  they  find  much  competition.  They 
•end  their  boys  to  school,  but  think  themselves  on  the  whole  a 
filing  class.  Gnjar&t  SArasvats  are  the  priests  of  LohAnes,  and 
have  lost  caste  by  dining  with  their  patrons.  They  demand  great 
funs  of  money  from  the  LohAnes,  threatening  to  kill  themselves,  and, 
it  is  said,  in  some  cases  committing  suicide  if  their  demands  are 
nfmed. 

&4BTA arris,  who  take  their  name  probably  from  the  river  Saryu 
in  Ondhr  are  of  the  Kanthami  Shakha  of  the  Samved.  Two  only  are 
returned,  one  from  ThAna  the  other  from  VAda.  Since  1872  their 
number  seems  to  have  greatly  increased.  They  are  now  found  aa 
priflBti,  bailiffs,  watchmen,  beggars,  and  cooks.  Their  home  speech 
»HindustAni,  and  they  dress  like  Fardeshis. 

Shewis,  who  call  themselves  SArasvats,  are  returned  as  numbering 
629  souls  and  as  living  in  Panvel,  D&hAnn,  ShAhApur,  Karjat, 
Bbiwndi,  SAlsette,  KalyAn,  and  Bassein.  They  are  writers,  traders, 
«d  landholders,  employing  servants  to  cultivate  for  them.  They  are 
a pushing  and  rising  class,  and  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  in 
“•T  circum stance©.  Details  are  given  in  the  KolAba  Account  where 
Hwy  are  more  numerous, 

Tuusufi,  or  Telegu  BrAhmans>  are  returned  as  numbering  sixty- 
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two  souls  and  as  found  in  Panvel  and  Kal  y&n.  They  are  tall, 
strong,  and  very  dark.  With  long  rather  forbidding  faces,  straight 
noses,  thick  lips,  high  cheek  bones,  and  a long  top-knot.  All 
wear  the  mustache  and  some  the  heard.  In  public  they  speak  an 
ungrammatical  ill-pronounced  Mar&thi,  but  their  home  tongue  is 
Telega,  They  are  clean,  hardworking,  intelligent,  and  stubborn  ; 
almost  aH  are  beggars.  The  men  go  about  begging  by  themselves 
with  no  fixed  dwellings.  They  generally  leave  their  women  in  their 
native  country  and  go  there  for  marriage  and  other  ceremonies. 

They  are  vegetarians.  Their  caste  feasts  generally  cost  them  about 
6d.  (4  annas)  a head.  They  wear  a waistcloth  and  another  cloth 
over  the  shoulder,  a handkerchief  for  the  head,  and  sometimes  shoes. 
Their  women  wear  the  ordinary  Mar&thi  bodice  and  robe.  Their 
customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  Martftha  Br&hmans,  They  aro 
Yajurvedi  Brahmans  of  the  Taitiriya  SbAkha  and  worship  all  Hindu 
goos.  Their  priests  belong  to  tbeir  own  community.  Social  and 
minor  religious  disputes  are  settled  by  the  votes  of  the  men  of  the 
caste.  They  are  well-to-do  and  live  by  begging  and  selling  sacred 
threads. 

Tafodhans  are  returned  as  numbering  eighty  souls  and  as  found 
only  in  Bassein  and  Ddh&nu.  They  say  they  used  to  live  in 
GujarAt,  and  came  many  years  ago  in  search  of  work.  They  are 
stout,  brown,  and  round  faced.  The  men  wear  the  top-knot  and 
mustache.  They  apeak  Gujarati  both  at  home  aud  abroad.  They 
are  goodnatured,  hospitable,  hardworking,  clean  and  thrifty.  To 
their  gains  as  husbandmen  they  add  something  by  begging* 
Many  of  them  act  as  ministrants  in  temples  of  Shiv,  their  duties 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  Mardtha  Guravs,  They  live  in  one 
storied  houses  with  wattled  walls  and  tiled  roofs.  They  have 
generally  a fair  store  of  furniture,  bedsteads,  cooking  and  drinking 
vessels,  clothes,  and  bedding.  They  own  cattle  and  carts,  and  some 
have  servants  of  the  Dubla  or  V&rli  caste.  Their  staple  food  is  rice 
and  vegetables.  They  eat  neither  fish  nor  flesh  and  do  not  drink 
liquor.  Among  them  Sati  is  worshipped  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  after 
birth.  Boys  are  girt  with  the  sacred  thread  between  seven  and 
fifteen,  and  girls  are  married  between  nine  and  fourteen.  When  a 
girl  comes  to  womanhood  a ceremony,  called  mtuskdnti,  is  performed, 
and  either  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  of  her  first  pregnancy 
relations  and  friends  are  called  to  a feast.  They  are  said  to  allow 
widow  marriage.  They  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  Smarts  or 
Bh&gvats,  but  with  most  of  them  Mah&dev  is  the  chief  object  of 
worship.  They  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  have  images  of 
them  in  their  houses,  aud  keep  the  regular  fasts  and  feasts.  Their 
priests  are  Gujar&ti  Br&hmans.  Social  disputes  are  settled  at  a 
meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to 
school,  but  as  a class  are  fairly  prosperous. 

Yajubvedi  MXbhyandiws  are  returned  as  numbering 357  souls  atnlr.COm 
as  Living  over  the  whole  district  except  in  D&h&nu  and  MurMd.  The 
founder  of  this  class  of  Br&hmans  is  said  to  have  been  the  sage 
Yad  naval  kya  who,  according  to  the  legend,  was  deprived  of  the 
Yajurved  by  the  sage  Vaishamp&yan,  but  got  it  back  from  Snrya- 
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th©  sun  god,  who  appeared  in  the  form  of  a horse.  They 
are  said,  to  have  come  from  GujarAt  and  Kathiawar,  and  a few  are 
Gujarati  writers.  They  are  darker  and  stronger  than  most 
BrAhmans,  and  speak  an  incorrect  and  rather  low  Marathi,  They 
are  husbandmen*  petty  traders*  moneylenders,  grain  and  cloth 
dealers,  and  are  clean,  honest*  and  hospitable  but  idle.  They  live 
in  middling  houses  and  have  servants  and  cattle,  A few  have 
torses  and  carriages.  They  are  vegetarians  and  eat  like  other 
Brahmans*  except  that  they  are  noted  for  the  pungency  of  their 
dishes.  They  do  not  differ  from  other  Mar&tha  BrAhmans  either 
in  dress  or  in  their  way  of  living.  Most  of  them  are  BhAgvats*  and 
have  in  their  houses  images  of  Vishnu*  MahAdev*  Ganpati,  Vithoba, 
and  Devi.  Their  priest  belongs  to  their  own  class  and  is  treated 
with  much  respect.  They  observe  the  same  fasts  and  feasts  as 
other  BrAhmans*  but  Champdaa&htki  which  falls  on  the  sixth  of  the 
bright  fortnight  of  Mdrgashirsk  (November  - December)  is  their 
chief  holiday.  On  this  occasion  they  make  a hole  in  the  ground 
two  by  four  feet  and  one  foot  deep*  and  fill  it  with  red-hot  coals  ; on 
the  coals  they  sprinkle  turmeric  and  all  walk  round  the  hole.  Their- 
J ending  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  Mar&tha  BrAhmans. 
Id  reading  the  Veda  they  keep  time  by  moving  the  hand  from  side 
to  side  instead  of  by  nodding  the  head.  They  have  no  headman, 
and  settle  social  disputes  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  men  of  the  caste*  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  on 
the  whole  well-to-do. 

Writers  included  two  classes  with  a strength  of  5213  souls 
(males  2736,  females  2477)  or  0*68  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population. 
Of  these  5128  (males  2696,  females  2432)  were  KAya&th  Prabhus, 
and  85  (males  40,  females  45)  PAtane  Prabhus, 

KAtasth  Pkashcs  are  returned  as  numbering  5128  souls  and 
as  living  in  all  parts  of  the  district  except  in  M&him.  They  claim 
descent  from  Chandrasen  a Kshatriya  king  of  Oudh,  According 
to  the  Reuuka-MahAtma  of  the  Padma  PurAn*  the  story  is  that 
after  ParashurAm,  in  fulfilment  of  his  vow  to  destroy  all  Kshatris, 
had  killed  SahasrArjun  and  king  Chandrasen*  he  discovered  that 
Chandrasen* s wife  had  taken  refuge  with  DAiabhya*  one  of  th©  rishia 
or  seers*  and  that  she  was  with  child.  To  carry  out  his  vow 
ParashurAm  went  to  the  sag©  who  asked  him  to  name  the  object  of 
his  visit*  assn  ring  him  that  his  wish  would  be  fulfilled.  ParashurAm 
replied  that  he  wanted  Chandrasen’s  wife.  Th©  sage  without  any 
hesitation  brought  the  lady,  and  ParashurAm  delighted  with  the 
success  of  hie  scheme  promised  to  grant  the  sage  anything  he  might 
ask.  Th©  sage  asked  for  the  unborn  child  and  ParashurAm  agreed 
to  give  him  the  child,  ou  th©  sage  engaging  that  it  and  its  offspring 
should  be  trained  as  clerks  not  as  soldiers,  Th©  child  was  named 
Som  RAja*  and  his  sons  VishvanAth,  MahAdev,  BhAnu*  and 
Lakshumidhar,  and  their  descendants  were  called  XAyasth-Parbhua 
by  th©  Sudras  as  they  could  not  pronounce  the  word  Prabhus. 
BrAhmans  in  their  hate  and  rivalry*  taking  advantage  of  this 
mispronunciation*  declared  that  their  true  name  was  Parbhu*  that 
is  bastards  or  people  of  irregular  birth.  But  the  word  is  spelt 
Prabhu  in  letters  and  deeds  granted  to  those  of  the  community  who 
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served  the  S&t&ra  and  Peahwa  governments.  The  services  of 
the  Kdyasths  were  early  secured  by  the  Mua&lmdns,  A colony  was 
established  near  the  Musalm&n  city  of  Jnnnar  in  Poona  ; a second 
settlement*  probably  from  Surat  by  sea*  was  made  at  R&jApuri  in 
Janjita,  whose  ruler  the  Habshi  admiral  bad  a KAyasfch  Prabhu 
minister  ; a third  settlement  was  at  Daman  on  the  north  border  of 
the  Th&na  district ; a fourth  was  at  Barodn  under  the  patronage  of 
R&oji  AppSji  the  minister  of  the  G&ikv£d  ; and  a fifth  was  at 
KalyAn*  from  where  they  spread  ever  the  ThAua  district.  Shiv&ji 
{1627-1680)  was  very  fond  of  K&yastb  Prabhus,  and  they  have 
occasionally  been  supreme  in  the  SAtAra,  Kolhapur,  Nagpur,  and 
Baroda  courts.  According  to  a MarAtha  story  in  the  possession  of 
BAo  BahAdur  BAmchandra  SakhArAm  Gupte  of  Poona,  ShivAji  on 
one  occasion  dismissed  all  the  Brdhm&ns  who  held  financial  posts 
and  engaged  KAyasth  Prabhus  in  their  places.  In  reply  to  the 
complaints  of  Moropant  Piugle  and  Nilopaut  his  two  BrAhman 
advisers*  he  reminded  them  that*  while  all  Mus&lmAn  places  of  trust 
held  by  BrAhm&ns  had  been  given  up  without  a struggle,  those 
held  by  Prabhus  had  been  most  difficult  to  take,  and  that  one  of 
them,  RAjpuri*  had  not  yet  been  taken. 

. Their  commonest  surnames  are  AdhikAri*  Chitre,  Donde,  Gupte, 
Jayavant*  PradhAn*  RAje*  Itandive,  Tamhane,  and  Vaidya.  They 
have  also  family  names,  taken  from  official  titles,  such  as  Chitnis, 
PArasnis*  Potnis,  Tipnis*  Deshmukh,  DeshpAnde,  DaftardAr, 
KArkhAnis,  PharAs khAne*  DivAn,  and  Kulkarni.  As  a class  the  men 
are  middle-sized  and  slightly  built*  fair  with  regular  features  and 
handsome  intelligent  faces.  Their  women  are  refined  and  graceful. 
The  young  men  generally  speak  correct  and  well  pronounced  MarAthi. 
But  among  some  of  the  elders  there  are  several  peculiarities*  chiefly 
the  use  of  v for  i and  i for  u*  as  vir&da  for  ir&da , tndyak  for  VindyakM 
and  Ishveskvar  for  Vishveshvar.  They  are  clean,  neat,  hardworking 
and  faithful,  and  hold  places  of  trust  both  in  native  states  and 
under  the  British  Government,  to  whom  they  have  always  been 
loyal.  They  are  mostly  writers  and  accountants,  and  regard  such 
duties  as  their  birthright.  The  keen  rivalry  between  them  and  the 
Br  Ah  mans  has  made  the  K Ay  as  the  most  staunch  supporters  of  each 
other*  as  the  proverb  says,  4 The  crow*  the  cock,  and  the  KAyasth, 
help  those  of  their  own  caste.'1  Some  are  husbandmen*  holders  of 
hereditary  grants  of  land,  and  traders.  But  most  are  clerks,  quick 
and  neat  enough  workers  to  hold  their  own  against  BrAhman  or  any 
other  rivals.  Most  of  them  live  in  one  or  two-storied  brick  or  stone 
and  lime  built  houses  with  tiled  roofs.  On  the  ground  floor  there  is 
a cook  room,  a room  for  the  gods,  a dining  room,  a receiving  hall# 
and  two  or  three  sleeping  rooms.  On  the  second  story  a public 
room  divdnkhdna * a receiving  room  or  guest  chamber,  the  women's 
hall  mdjghar,  a store  room  and  place  for  drying  clothes,  and  two  or 
three  other  rooms.  They  have  a good  store  of  furniture,  copper, 
brass*  iron  and  tin  vessels,  boxes*  cots,  and  bedding.  Each  family 
has  a Kunbi  servant  and  most  have  cattle  and  bullock  carte,  A 
good  many  have  milch  cows  and  sbe-buff  aloes. 

1 The  Marathi  run*,  'KM * frtifrrt,  Kdyasth,  mrytlticht  pariposhakS 
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They  eat  fish,  and  the  flesh  of  goats  and  sheep,  but  doom  fowls 
unclean  and  never  touch  them.  Some  of  them  drink  liquor.  But 
the  flash  eating  and  liquor  drinking  are  done  stealthily,  as  they  like, 
as  far  am  possible,  to  he  supposed  to  live  in  the  same  way  as 
Brahmans.  Their  daily  food  is  rioe,  pulse,  vegetables  and  fish,  or 
f*Use  curry.  They  are  fond  of  good  living,  and  their  casta  feasts 
cost  them  from  6d.  to  1b.  6d . (4-12  annas)  a head.  In  dining 
they  sit  on  low  wooden  stools  and  eat  from  metal  plates,  apart 
from  each  other.  Both  men  and  women  dress  like  Konkan 
Brahmans,  the  men  in  the  middle-sifted  flat-rimmed  BrAhman 
turban,  with  a plain  bordered  waist-cloth,  waistcoat,  short  coat,  a 
should ercloth  passed  round  the  neck  and  falling  to  the  knees,  and 
Brfhman  shoes.  Their  women  wear  their  hair  like  Br&hman  women, 
tightly  drawn  hack  and  formed  into  a knot  or  bunch  on  the  top  of 
the  head.  It  is  generally  hard  to  tell  a Prabhu  from  a Brahman 
woman.  They  are  equally  richly  dressed  and  with  quite  as  much 
neatness  and  care.  Of  ornaments  well-to-do  men  wear  a gold  ring 
on  the  little  Anger  of  the  left  hand.  Their  women  wear  the  same 
ornaments  as  Brahman  women.  Most  families  have  a rich  store 
of  good  clothes  for  high  days.  The  men  generally  rise  between 
six  and  seven,  and  repeat  a verse  or  two  in  praise  of  some  god. 
Then,  after  a trap  of  tea  or  coffee,  they  bathe  and  worship  their 
household  gods  and  breakfast  about  ten.  After  breakfast  they 
chew  a packet  of  be  telnet  and  leaves,  and  attend  to  their  business. 
In  the  evening  supper  is  generally  over  before  eight  and  they  retire 
to  rest  soon  after. 

On  the  birth  of  a child,  musicians  play  upon  pipes  and  drums, 
friends  and  relations  are  called,  a birth  paper  is  drawn  out  by  a 
Brahman  astrologer,  sweetmeats  and  betel  nut  are  handed  round,  and 
the  guests  take  their  leave.  On  the  fifth  day  friends  and  relations 
are  treated  to  a cup  of  milk.  On  the  sixth  the  goddess  Sati  is 
worshipped,  and  on  the  twelfth,  the  child  is  laid  in  a cradle  and 
named.  Boys  are  girt  with  the  sacred  thread  either  in  their  sixth 
or  in  their  eighth  year.  Girls  are  married  between  nine  and  eleven, 
and  boys  between  twelve  and  sixteen.  They  burn  their  dead  and  do 
not  allow  widow  marriage.  Polygamy  is  allowed  and  practised. 
They  ore  generally  BhAgvats,  but  they  worship  goddesses  more  than 
gods.  They  have  images  of  their  gods  in  their  houses.  They 
perform  three  of  the  six  Vedic  duties  or  kcurms,  studying  the  Yeds 
adhydpan,  sacrificing  ydjan,  and  giving  alms  ddn.  ' Their  priests, 
who  are  BrAhmans,  are  treated  with  respect.  They  keep  all 
Hindu  holidays  and  fasts.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  a meeting 
of  the  men  of  the  caste,  and  the  decision  of  the  majority  is  respected. 
Those  who  disobey  are  cut  off  from  marriage,  dinner,  and  other  caste 
ceremonies.  Caste  discipline  shows  no  sign  of  decline.  They  send 
their  boys  to  school,  and  though'  the  competition  for  clerkships  has 
greatly  increased,  they  are  still  well-to-do. 

. PAtXxx  or  PAtuXb®  Peabhub  are  returned  as  numbering  eighty- 
five  souls,  and,  except  one  in  Karjat  and 'two  in  Bhiwndi,  a©  living 
solely  in  S&lsette*  They  have  the  special  interest  of  being  peculiar 
to  TMns,  and,  though  few  of  them  now  live  in  the  district,  iu 
Bombay  which  lies  within  the  geographical  limits  of  TbAna,  they 
a 310—12 
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form  a rich  and  important  class,  numbering  about  4000  and 
marked  by  their  love  of  education  and  their  loyalty.  Since  the 
beginning  of  British  rule,  some  of  the  highest  and  most  important 
posts  under  Government  have  been  always  held  by  P&t&ne 
Prabhus.  The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  is  doubtful. 
Prabhu,  they  say,  means  lord,  and  was  given  to  them  because  of 
their  Rajput  origin.  The  Br&fimans  say  the  word  is  Farbhu,  par 
beyond  and  bbu  born*  and  means  of  foreign  or  irregular  birth.1 * * 
The  Prabhus*  claim  is  supported  by  their  appearance  and  by  their 
history,  and  has  been  admitted  by  ShankarachArya  the  pontiff  of 
'Sm&rt  or  Shiv- worshipping  Hindus.  The  word  PAthAr©  or  PatAne 
is  said  to  mean  fallen.4  But  both  forms  are  probably  derived  from 
some  city  of  the  name  of  PAtan,  probably  Anhilv&da  F&tan  tbe 
capital  of  GujarAt.  The  Prabhus  are  generally  said  to  have  come 
from  Mangi  Paithan  in  the  Deccan  about  the  year  1300.  But  this 
■seems  to  have  arisen  from  confusing  PAtan,  the  other  name  of 
AuhilvAda,  with  Paithan.  As  has  been  already  noticed,  the  facts 
that  their  first  Thin  a settlements  were  on  the  coast,  that  they  are 
connected  with  the  Palshes  who  are  BrAhmans  of  the  White  or 
-GujarAt  Yajurvod,  that  they  use  GujarAt  names  for  dishes  and  other 
common  household  articles,  and  that  their  turbans  and  shoes  are  of 
'Gniarfit  fashion,  favour  the  view  that  they  came  to  the  Konkan  from 
GujarAt.® 

According  to  the  traditions  collected  in  the  history  called 
RimbAky&n,  to  which  more  detailed  reference  will  be  made  in  the 
chapter  on  History,  under  the  leadership  of  Bimb,  one  of  the 
AuhilvAda  princes,  a GujarAt  force  including  Rajputs  of  the  Solar, 
Lunar  and  Serpent  races,  VAnis  of  several  classes,  and  other  warriors, 
passed  along  the  coast  through  Daman  and  TArApur.4  They  defeated 
the  local  Koli  and  VArli  chiefs  and  settled  in  Chinchni,  TArApur, 
Asheri,  Kel  va-MAh  i m,  S Alsetfce,  and  Bomb  ay-  M Ahim . Bombay  I aland 
was  then  a great  acacia  grove  with  a few  scattered  fishermen^  huts, 
and  two  spots  of  some  sanctity,  Mumb&devFs  temple  on  the  esplanade 
and  VAlakoshvar's  temple  at  MalabAr  Point.  At  MAhim,  which  was 
then  known  as  Baradbet,  or  the  Desert  Island,  Bimb  fixed  his 
capital  MahikAvati  and  planted  cocoa  palms.  According  to  Prabhu 
accounts  the  chief  ship  was  overthrown  by  the  MusalmAu  governor 
of  Vadnagar  in  GujarAt  in  1S48,  and  the  military  class  was  spared 
on  promise  of  giving  up  war  and  becoming  clerks.®  In  the  decay  of 
Muaalmin  power  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  some 


1 MoleswortVa  Dictionary,  158  and  491 . 

1 Tbe  story  in,  that  one  of  their  ancestor*  king  Ashvanati,  in  distributing  gifts 
to  holy  men,  forgot  the  seer  Bhrign,  who  swore  that  for  this  alight  hie  race  would 
perish . The  king  prayed  for  forgiveness,  and  the  saint  so  far  softened  hi*  curse  that 
instead  of  destroying  them,  he  degraded  them  from  rulers  to  be  writers. 

* A Velji  Prabhu  is  mentioned  in  a writing  dated  1088.  (Trans,  Bout,  Geog. 
Soe.  I,  136).  But  as  Prabhu  is  a BrAhman  surname  this  does  not  prove  that  Pktkne 
Prabhus  were  then  settled  in  Th&na.  For  additional  evidence  in  support  of  the 
Gujarat  origin  of  the  PAtAne  Prabhus,  see  above,  p.  62  note  4. 

4 The  date  in  the  BimbAkliyAn  is  JuD,  1 139  (Shak.  1060). 

* The  Emperor  Muhammad  Tughlik  (1325  - 1351)  was  at  this  time  quelling  a revolt 
in  Gnjar&t.  The  Muualmin  historians  (Tarikh -i^Firoi  Sh&hi ; Elliot,  HL  258*265) 
make  no  referenoe  to  an  expedition  into  die  Konkan. 
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of  the  local  chiefs  seem  to  have  regained!  their  independence.  In 
1429  when  SultAu  Ahmed  of  GujarAt  sent  an  expedition  down  the 
Thjtna  coast  they  found  a RA  i of  MAhim  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  able  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Ahmed's  son.1 

Among  PatAn©  Prabhoa  there  are  two  divisions,  FAtAues  proper 
and  Dhums,  Dhums  are  descended,  from  some  PAtAnes  who,  about 
200  years  ago,  were  put  out  of  caste  for  a breach  of  rules.  FAtAhe 
Prabhos  are  found  in  NepAl  and  in  Ceylon.  They  are  said  to  have 
left  Bombay  within  the  last  hundred  year®. 

The  men  are  generally  stoutly  made  and  in  height  over  the  middle 
site.  They  are  somewhat  darker  and  less  regular  in  feature  than 
most  Konkan  Brahmans,  but  their  expression  has  at  least  au  equal 
share  of  intelligence  and  thought,  and  their  manner  is  at  once  freer 
and  more  courteous.  The  women  are  about  the  middle  si ze3  fair,  and 
good-looking  generally  with  well -cut  features.  Among  the  younger 
women,  black,  ash,  and  rose  are  the  favourite  colours,  and  scarlet 
among-  the  elder  women.  Their  taste  in  dress  is  proverbial,  Prabhiw 
? Do  I look  like  a Prabhu  woman  ? SonArs,  SutArs,  and  KAsArs 
ask  one  another  when  decked  in  their  best  for  some  family  festival* * 

In  their  houses  Prabhus  talk  incorrect  MarAtbi,  and  they  used  to* 
call  any  one  who  spoke  correctly  hhat  or  BrAhman  beggar.  Besides 
by  the  GujarAt  element,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made* 
the  Frabbns'  home  talk  differs  from  the  speech  of  other  ThAna 
Hindus  by  the  larger  number  of  HindustAni,  Portuguese,  and  English 
words  in  every-day  use.®  They  also,  chiefly  unmarried  girls,  practise 
talking  to  each  other  in  MarAthi  so  disguised  as  to  be  unintelligibl  e 
unless  the  key  to  the  changes  is  known.® 

As  a class  Prabhus  are  honest,  frank,  loyal,  hospitable  to 
extravagance,  and  fond  of  show  and  pleasure.  In  education, 
intelligence  and  enterprise,  they  hold  a high  place  among  Bombay 
Hindus.  They  are  bound  by  few  restrictions  in  the  matter  of  eating 
and  drinking  and  do  not  object  to  travel.  In  several  cases,  members 
of  their  community  who  have  visited  Europe,  have,  on  return,  been 
admitted  into  society  without  undergoing  penance.  When  not  ruled 
by  a mother-in-law  the  Prabhu  wife  enjoys  much  freedom,  and  her* 
public  intercourse  with  her  husband  is  marked  by  mutual  regard 
and  tenderness.  She  is  consulted  in  all  important  household 
matters,  and  is  well  informed  of  her  husband*©  schemes  of  business 
or  advancement.  Widows  may  not  marry,  but,  especially  if  they 
have  children,  they  are  well  taken  care  of  and  treated  with  affection 
and  respect. 
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* Watson’i  GujarAt,  3$. 

* Of  HincicLitAjoi  word*,  &es,  good  j tvmdn,  trouser*  ; moj$,  stockings  ; Tiitruil,  hand- 
kerchief ; dr**t  looking-glass  ; pankhar  fan  ; pikddni,  spittoon  ; danxtja,  gate  ; phdna+t 
buitem  - pydfa,  cup;  and  ha$dTn>  barber.  Of  Portuguese  words,  signor,  master; 
pagdr*  p*j  ; kader,  chair;  karwel,  penknife  ; and  mo/tLar,  beginning  or  end  of  the 
month.  Of  English  words,  A apis,  offiee ; vi&kvly  school  ; dtsak,  desk  ; book,  table* 

wad  Do.  _ f09 1 p3tid3r.C0ITI 

* The  chief  role*  of  ibis  bidden  speech  are  that  a letter*  nay  tf,  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  every  word.  In  word*  of  one  letter  tn  is  used  instead  of  p,  thus  to  become* 
t ito  ; words  of  two  letter*  are  transposed  and  an  initial  e is  added,  thus  pervt  frnitp 
becomes  vntpe  ; in  words  of  three  or  more  letter*  the  first  letter  is  pat  last,  jutralu 
oocoannt  becomes  varalna,  kharbuj  a melon  becomes  varbtykh,  and  karharit  or  bran 
new  become*  varbarUk . 
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Most  Bombay  Prabhus  own  houses  large  enough  for  more  than 
one  family.  As  a rule,  two  or  more  brothers  with  their  wives  and 
children  live  as  an  undivided  household  ; and  whether  they  dine 
at  one  table  or  eat  by  themselves,  each  married  man  has  his  own 
bed -room  and  his  own  servant.  When  a father  dies  it  is  usual  for 
the  sons  to  divide  the  house  ; one  brother  taking  the  lower  and  the 
other  the  upper  story*  Most  Prabhu  houses  are  two  stories  high 
with  brick  walls  and  tiled  roofs*  The  house  stands  on  a plinth 
some  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road,  and  is  entered  by  five  or  six 
stone  steps.  At  the  door  is  an  open  terrace,  ota,  the  front  of  the 
upper  story  overhanging  the  under  story  by  several  feet.  At  the 
foot  of  the  steps  is  a square  about  three  feet  long  by  three  broad 
and  five  inches  high,  where  at  DivdU  time  (October  - November)  the 
women  of  the  house  draw  gaily-coloured  temples,  animals,  and 
trees.  Along  the  outer  edge  of  the  open  terrace  a row  of  round 
wooden  pillars,  set  in  stone  pedestals  and  with  carved  capitals  let 
into  a large  heavy  cross  beam,  support  the  upper  story.  On  the 
terrace  stands  a heavy  wooden  bench,  where  in  the  morning  the 
men  sit  talking  and  where  at  night  the  servants  sleep.  The  entrance 
to  the  house  is  a little  on  the  left  through  a strong  door  covered 
with  wood  bosses  and  with  two  brass  or  iron  rings*  On  the  threshold 
an  old  horse-shoe  is  nailed  to  keep  away  evil  spirits.  Inside  is  a 
long  room  called  osrit  with  in  the  right  comer  a wooden  staircase 
opening  both  from  the  terrace  and  the  room.  This  staircase  leads 
to  the  upper  story,  and  is  broad,  easy,  and  furnished  with  a wooden 
hand-rail.  Sometimes  under  the  staircase  is  a small  room  for  storing 
firewood  and  field  tools,  and  for  keeping  cocoanuts  during  thread  or 
wedding  ceremonies.  Leaving  the  entrance  room,  osri , is  an  open 
hall,  vathdn>  with  a swinging  cot  hung  from  the  roof.  On  the  left  is 
a row  of  bed-rooms,  vovare * One  of  them  is  set  apart  as  the  lying-in 
room,  and  as  the  widow's  sleeping  room  if  there  is  a widow  in  the 
family.  The  vathdn  is  the  women's  hall.  It  is  also  used  for  large 
dinner  parties  and  here  the  dying  are  laid,  and  marriage,  death,  and 
other  ceremonies  are  held.  It  leads  to  a long  room  or  dining 
hall,  with  on  the  right  a staircase  for  daily  use  leading  through  a 
passage  to  the  receiving  hall  in  the  upper  story.  On  the  right  of 
the  dining  hall  is  a small  room,  the  shrine  of  the  household  gods. 

Beyond  the  dining  hall  is  the  kitchen,  generally  about  twelve  feet 
square  with  low  elay  fire-places  ranged  round  the  walls*1  Near  the 
hearths  cooking  ana  water  pots,  plates,  and  cups  are  arranged,  and 
©none  side  in  the  wall  is  a shelf  with  a store  of  pickles,  wafer  biscuits, 
butter,  salt,  sugar,  spices  and  other  articles  enough  for  two  or  three 
days'  use  and  one  day's  supply  of  firewood  and  cocoanuts.  A Prabhu's 
house  has  generally  a yard  either  behind  or  on  on©  side*  In  the 
yard  is  a well.  Round  the  well  are  generally  some  feet  of  stone 
pavement,  and  here  the  people  of  the  family  bathe,  wash  clothes,  and 
clean  pots.  In  the  yard,  in  an  ornamented  clay  pot  set  on  a wooden 
pedestal  two  or  three  feet  high,  is  generally  a sweet-scented  basil,  or 
tul&ij  plant,  and  in  one  comer  are  a stable  and  a servants’  room. 


1 The  cooking  place*  axe  of  two  kinds,  vail  for  two  and  cAvf  for  one  pot,  fenced  by 
a brick  and  cement  wall* 
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In  every  household  with  three  or  four  married  couples,  each  couple 
has  & bed-room.  The  unmarried  members  of  the  family  sleep 
either  in  the  womens  or  in  the  receiving1  hall*  The  head  of  the 
house  lives  upstairs  in  the  front  or  receiving  hail  where,  besides 
cushions  and  pillows  ranged  along  the  walls,  are  articles  of 
European  furniture,  tables,  chairs,  and  cases  filled  with  books 
or  small  ornaments,  chiefly  European  China  and  Indian  pictures  or 
photographs*  On  the  walls  are  glass  globes  and  lamps,  and  in  the 
middle  a chandelier  hangs  from  the  ceiling.  Through  the  receiving 
hall  a passage  runs  along  the  length  of  the  house  with  two  rooms 
opening  to  the  left*  These  are  bed-rooms  with  a bedstead,  a table,  a 
glass  lamp,  a chair  or  two,  a chest  of  drawers,  a wardrobe,  European 
Chinese  and  other  ornaments,  pictures  or  photographs,  and  some 
•pegs  let  into  the  walls.  When  more  than  two  or  three  married  son© 
five  m one  house,  a part  of  the  downstairs  entrance  room,  or  of  the 
corridor,  is  walled  off  for  their  use.  The  passage  leads  to  an  open 
corridor  at  the  back  of  the  house,  floored  with  cement  and  surrounded 
by  a fiat-topped  wall  of  cemented  brick.  On  the  top  of  the  wall 
flower  pots  are  ranged  and  a dovecot  is  sometimes  fastened*  At 
festive  times  guests  are  entertained  in  this  open  corridor,  and 
ordinarily  it  is  used  for  drying  pulse  and  biscuits* 

Near  the  back  corridor  to  the  right  a rather  steep  wooden  staircase 
or  ladder  leads  to  the  top  story.  Here  are  store  and  lumber  rooms 
open  to  the  roof  with  walls  of  split  bamboo  or  planking.  The 
articles  stored  arc  rice,  wheat,  and  split  peas.  They  are  kept  in 
fere©  earthen  jars,  covered  with  metal  plates  in  case  the  roof  should 
leak.  Besides  the  grain  are  stores  of  spice,  pickles,  butter,  sugar, 
and  oil*  In  different  parte  of  the  house  are  large  wooden  boxes 
filled  with  copper  and  brass  vessels,  clothes,  and  jewelry. 

Prabhus  are  fond  of  pets  > doves,  parrots  and  cockatoos*  They 
keep  a oow  or  two,  sometimes  goats  or  other  animals,  and  have 
always  about  the  house  one  or  more  half-tame  cate.  The  outer 
wall  just  under  the  eaves  is  often  pierced  with  holes  for  sparrows  to 
build  in. 

Prabhus  are  bound  by  no  very  strict  roles  as  to  lawful  and  unlawful 
meats,  and  being  fond  of  good  living,  they  have  much  variety  in 
their  dishes.  Their  food  is  rice,  rice  and  wheat  bread,  pulse  except 
^ht  mosuri,  Garvum  hirsutum,  vegetables,  fruit,  oil,  and  clarified 
better,  and  of  animal  food,  fish,  mutton  and  some  kinds  of  game.1 
Thar  drink  is  water,  milk,  tea,  and  coffee-®  They  have  two  meals  a 
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1 Of  6ah  Frabhus  ut  most  kindi,  but  no  shell-fish  except  oyster*.  Of  bird*  they 
—»<hcr  the  eggs  nor  the  fleet  of  fowl*,  ducks,  geese,  peacocks*  goineafowls,  nor 
Of  wikiDirdb  they  nee  partridges,  snipe,  quail,  wild  duck,  cnnu,  and 
jifm,  Of  hearts  they  eat  the  flesh  of  aheep  and  goati,  the  wild  hog,  the  deer, 
JJMk  bare.  The  flesh  of  the  wild  hog  ia  eaten  only  ones  in  the  year,  on  Ganedh 
Hi  (August-  September).  The  story  nuu  that  one  evening  when  Qaapati  fell  off 
a*  tfsed  the  moose,  the  moon  laughed  at  the  god's  mishap  and  to  pnnish  him 
i Towed  that  no  one  should  over  look  at  the  moon  again.  The  moon  prayed 

l : * j _ j _ > _l1_  ..l. i J: j _ . 


t « "wu  nog  muB  wuiHiva  uua it.  wvy  iiufrj 

W the  Konbift,  killed,  and  sent  into  Bombay. 

^Tfcey  drink  cow's  and  buffalo’s  milk,  and  on  Monday*  and  fast  days  curried 
'#  milk,  and  curds.  Tea  and  coffee  are  made  with  milk  and  sugar.  JUi  a rich  or 
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da y,  one  between  nine  and  twelve  in  the  morning,  the  other  from 
seven  to  ten  in  the  evening.  On  fast  days  neither  fish  nor  flesh  is 
eaten.  On  Sundays  and  other  feast  days,  at  the  midday  meal, 
rich  and  some  middle  class  Prabhns  have  many  dishes  of  fish, 
mutton,  and  sweetmeats ; a middle  class  family  has  fish  and  flesh 
bat  of  fewer  kinds  ; and  even  the  poor  have  their  dish  of  mutton 
and  sweetmeats.  In  April  or  May  the  rich  lay  in  a yearns  supply  of 
grain,  pulse,  onions,  firewood,  spices,  pickles,  and  biscuits.1  Butter, 
oil  and  sugar  are  laid  in  monthly,  and  every  day  a supply  of 
vegetables  and  fish  is  brought  from  the  market.  Middle  class 
families  store  enough  pulse,  onions,  and  spices*  to  last  for  the  four 
or  five  months  of  the  rains  (June -October),  and  both  the  middle  class 
and  the  poor  lay  in  monthly  supplies  of  rice,  firewood,  butter,  oil, 
and  sugar,  and  bring  from  the  market  daily  supplies  of  vegetables  and  * 
fish.  Milk  is  daily  brought  to  the  house. 


Men  and  women  take  their  meals  separately;  the  men  first. 
Children  sometimes  eat  with  their  fathers  and  sometimes  with  their 
mothers,  bat  generally  with  their  fathers.  At  meals  both  men 
and  women  keep  silence.  This  rule  about  silent  eating  is  specially 
strict  on  Mondays,  especially  Shrdvan  (July- August)  Mondays  and 
other  fast  days.  At  such  times  even  children  dining  with  their 
fathers  and  mothers  carry  their  mimicry  of  their  elders  so  far  as  to 
ask  for  nothing.  Most  men,  if  they  chance  to  speak,  dip  their  left 
middle  finger  into  water  and  touch  their  eyelids  with  it  and  go  on 
eating.  If  a religious  man  breaks  the  golden  rule  of  silence,  he 
rises,  washes,  and  eats  no  more  till  the  next  day. 


The  ordinary  monthly  food  expenses  of  a household  of  six  persons, 
a man  and  wife,  two  children  and  two  relatives  or  dependants, 
living  well  but  not  carelessly,  would  be  for  a rich  family  from 
£10  to  £15  (Rs,100-Bs.  150);  for  a middle  family  from  £6  to  £7 


middle  class  family  the  men  and  women  a*e  coffee  daily.  Tea  £b  drank,  especially  by 
middle  class,  and  some  poor  Prabhus  in  the  morning  and  by  a few  in  the  evening 
before  supper.  On  mourning  days,  a*  no  sugar  is  used,  tea  and  coffee  are  little 
drank. 

3 Wafer  biscuits,  pdpad,  are  made  of  udid  flour,  soda,  dry  chillies,  salt,  and 
plantain -tree  sap.  The  whole  is  pounded  and  rolled  into  round  crisp  cakes  about, 
three  inches  across. 

* Whether  rich,  middle,  or  poor  Prabhus  use  from  one  to  four  kinds  of  spices  in  their 
every  day  cookery,  and  a fifth  kind  in  special  dishes.  The  quantities  given  below 
will  last  a family  of  six  persons,  if  rich,  for  mix  months,  if  middle,  for  twelve  months^ 
and  if  poor,  for  eight  months.  Perhaps  because  their  food  is  coarser  and  less  pleasant 
thepeor  use  spices  more  freely  than  the  middle  classes. 

The  details  are  s Chillies  20  pounds,  Ra.  2,  pounding  4 n*mast  total  Ra.  2-4  ; 
turmeric  10  pounds.  Re.  1,  pounding  2 as,f  total  E*.  1-2  ; auafratida  one  and  half 
pounds.  He.  1-3  ; sdmbhdr,  4 (jpris  split  gram,  ddi,  3 as*,  4 tipris  wheat,  3 a*,  4 iipris 
mnstard  seed,  rdya,  5 as.,  6 told*  assafoatida,  Amp,  3 oa,  4 shers  chillies,  6 as,,  2 pdilia 
coriander  seed,  dh<tntT  6 ot.,4  Upris  cummin  seed,  fire,  6 <M.t  1 sher  turmeric  powdery 
2 oa,  labour  for  frying  and  pounding  8 a».t  total  Rs.  2-10  ; garam  masd&x,  4 folds 
cinnamon,  ddlckmi,  1 anno,  4 told*  meahaferres,  ndkesar  or  ndgkesar,  1 anna,  4 told* 
Arum  nigrum,  sd hdj i ri,  1 anna,  4 folds  Lauras  cassia,  the  leave  of  the  tamdlpalri, 
1 anno,  4 told*  bdlddru,  1 anna,  4 folds  black  pepper,  Jbdfrmtri,  1 anna,  4 folds 
cardamoms,  vclchya,  4 as. , 4 folds  mace,  j'dyapafri,  1 anrta,  4 folds  doves,  laving, 
1 anna,  labour  2 as.t  total  14  as.  ; 2 mans  tamarind  fruit,  cleaned,  mixed  with  eajt* 
and  rolled  into  ball*  of  one  ohe r each,  total  Ba  3, 
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(Re,  60  - Re,  70) ; and  for  a poor  family  from  £2  to  £4  (Rs.  20-  Es.  40), 1 Chapter  111. 

Among  the  higher  Marathi-speaking  Hindus  of  Bombay  there  are  Population, 
two  styles  of  dress  known  as  the  Parbhi  and  the  BkaltL  The  Parbhi  Write™, 

is  worn  by  Prabhue,  SutArs,  Shenvis,  and  SonArs  > the  Bhatti  by  Pdtdnc  Pralhm*. 
Konkac  and  Deccan  BrAhmans  and  some  Kunbis.  These  styles  of 
dress  differ  in  the  shape  of  the  turban,  the  coat,  the  waistcoat,  and 
the  shoe.  The  Parbhi  turban  is  smaller  and  differently  rolled  from 
the  BrAhman  turban  ' the  coat  is  tied  up  to  the  throat  instead  of 
having  a round  opening  in  front,  and  the  skirts  are  much  shorter 
not  reaching  below  the  knee  ; the  Parbhi  waistcoat  is  like  the  coat 
tied  down  the  front  instead  of  being  tied  under  the  right  arm,  and 
while  the  Parbhi  shoe  is  pointed  the  Br  Ataman  shoe  is  square. 

In -doors  a rich  Prabhuwaarsa  waistcoat,  a silk -bordered  waistdoth, 
and  either  leaves  the  feet  bare  or  puts  them  into  slippers.  When 
worshipping  his  household  gods  or  at  dinner,  he  wears  a silk 


1 The  details  of  thoae  esfciai*tw  mto  : 

/YaU4f  Monthly  Charge*. 
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waist,  cloth,  and  at  bed  time  puts  on  a fresh  waistcloth  of  muslin 
ma Ivnal,  or  fin©  jaconet  jagannathi * In  cold  weather  he  sometimes 
folds  a shawl  round  his  head  and  wears  a padded  cotton  instead  of 
a flannel  waistcoat*  Out-of-doors,  if  aged,  he  puts  on  a dark  silk 
turban  with  white  spots,  and  if  young,  a gold-bordered  bright 
coloured  turban,  red,  crimson,  green,  or  purple,  according  to 
taste.  He  wears  a broadcloth  coat,  a waistcoat  of  striped  cloth, 
and  a waistcloth  with  broad  silk  borders ; in  his  hand  he  carries 
a silk  or  cotton  handkerchief,  and  on  his  feet  native  shoes  or 
English  shoes  and  stockings.  His  ceremonial  dress  is  the  same, 
except  that  when  going  to  wedding  parties  he  wears  a long  fine 
cotton  robe,  jama,  and  rolls  several  times  round  his  waist  a broad 
white  cloth,  pichhodij  from  four  to  six  yards  long  and  two  yards 
broad,  three  or  four  times  doubled  over.  But  fashions  are  changing, 
the  silk-bordered  waistcloths  are  giving  place  to  plain  waistcloths, 
the  heavy  gold  ends  to  narrow  gold  borders,  and  silk  handkerchiefs 
to  cotton.  The  change  of  fashion  goes  further^  Prabhus  are  taking 
to  English-cut  coats  and  patent  leather  boots  and  shoes,  and  in  a 
few  cases  wear  English  trousers.  Of  ornaments1  a rich  man  wears 
a diamond  ring  on  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  a pair  of  gold 
bracelets,  a gold  necklace  and  a pearl  earring,  and  carried  a gold 
watch  and  chain  hanging  from  his  neck,  a walking  stick,  and  a 
gold  or  silver  snuff-box.  A rich  Prabha*s  wardrobe  is  worth  from 
£470  to  £780  (Re.  4700-Rs.  7800). 

Except  that  it  is  cheaper  the  dress  of  a middle  class  Prabha 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  a rich  Piabha,  In-doors  they  are  the 
same.  Out  of  doors  the  coat  is  probably  of  long  cloth  or  a cheap 
muslin*  On  great  occasions  the  dress  is  the  same  as  the  rich  man’s, 
only  less  costly*  Most  middle  class  men  have  from  eight  to  ten 
changes  of  raiment,  the  whole  representing  a cost  of  jfrom  £65  to 
£80  (Rb_  650-  Re*  800).  Like  the  rich  man  the  middle  class  Prabhu 
wears  a diamond  or  heavy  gold  ring,  and  a silver  or  gold  watch 
with  gold  chain,  and  carries  a silver  snuff-box  and  a walking  stick* 
As  among  the  rich,  borderless  waistcloths,  turbans  with  narrow 
gold  borders,  .and  cotton  handkerchiefs  are  fashionable. 


1 MEN'S  Head  Ornaments  ■ Shirpech.  katgi,  and  tur-ct,  Ra  fiOO-Ra.  1000.  Ear 
Ornaments  : Bhikbdii  of  pearls*  Ha.  JOG  - Be.  1000  ; of  diamonds,  Rs.  500  - Ha.  2000  ; 
chapkwti,  of  one  pearl*  ft*.  100  - Ra.  200  ; of  three  pearl*,  Ha.  100  - Ha.  1000  ; of  fou  r 
pearl*,  B*.  100-  Kb,  150;  of  seven  pearls,  Re.  25-  Ra.  160  ; and  chaukuda.  Eta,  10U- 
Ra.  160*  Nrck  jDrnamrnth  : Gdp,  M 50  - EU  400;  chain*  ndJchti  hirdJbadit  160- 
R*.  400;  Rs.  80  ♦ Be.  400  ; sacred  thread,  yadnopovitra,  Rs.  50.  Bs.  100  ; 

necklace,  JcanLhi,  of  pearl*.  He.  200*  Re.  2000  ; of  pearls  and  diamonds,  Ha*  200  - 
• Rs.  500.  Hand  Ornaments  : Prfie*  Rs.  $00 -Rs.  000  ; to det  Ha  400- Re*  800 ; kade, 
Rs.  S -Rs.  60  ; Re.  8 - Rs.  60 ; pochiB  Rs*  8-Re*  60  ; rings,  dngthya,  of  gold.  Re.  8 - 
Rs*  60;  of  diamond*,  Rs.  30  - Re.  2000;  200  - Rs,  400*  Waist 

Ornaments  : Waistchain*  kamSar  a&kkti,  Re.  100 -Rs.  400  ; ghugarit  Rs.  80- Rb  400  ; 
aavpoliy  Be,  100  * Rs.  400;  and  a silver  waistchain*  rttpydeAi  m&k AU,  Re,  5*  Be.  40, 
Fkbt  Ornaments  are  all  of  silver,  vdl^  Ra.  5 * Rs.  80  ; nolle,  Re.  1 - Bs*  4 ; adJbhia- 
Bs.  20 -Rb.  40;  $hungurt  Rs.  D-Ra.  12;  and  langar,  fit  12 -Re.  40.  Total  £336  to 
£1475  (He.  3350 -Re*  14,7501-  Hindus  regard  gold  as  a god  and  never  wear  it  on 
their  feet.  Independent  chiefs,  whatever  their  caste*  are  exceptions  as  they  are 
incarnations  of  god  and  may  wear  gold  anklets.  A few  years  ago  the  Kolhipur 
prince  presented RAshankar*  the  celebrated  BrAhman  preacher,  with  a gold  anklet  or 
todcL.  This  he  wean  at  the  time  of  preaching,  hut  not  until  he  ha*  bowed  to  it. 
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Except  that  his  in-door  and  his  every  day  oat-door  dress  is 
somewhat  cheaper  and  coarser,  a poor  Prabhu's  clothes  do  not  differ 
from  those  worn  by  a man  of  the  middle  class*1 

The  in-door  dress  of  a Prabhn  woman  of  rich  family  is  a robe  sddif 
and  a tight-fitting  bodice  choli^  generally  of  English  gown-piece 
doth  and  sometimes  of  silk  or  other  rich  stuff,  with  borders  and 
lines  of  different  patterns.  A widow  may  not  wear  a bodice  or  a 
black  coloured  robe*  The  in-door  jewelry  consists  of  head,  nose, 
ear,  arm,  and  toe  ornaments  ; no  married  woman  is  allowed  to  be 
without  them  at  any  time  of  her  married  life.  The  out-door  dress 
consists  of  the  abovenamed  articles  with  the  addition  of  a rich 
Kashmir  shawl.  Except  that  it  is  costlier,  the  ceremonial  dress  of 


1 The  details  are  ; 

-Pna&Au  Merit  Dmt. 


Axnmam. 

Bicu. 

Middu. 

Fool 

tfoJ 

Cost 

No. 

CM 

No. 

Coat 

fYom 

To 

To 

From  | 

L 

To 

Ba 

B«. 

Rb. 

Ha, 

Ra.  m. 

p. 

Ha. 

a. 

P' 

Cdn  lartui  ... 

4 

U 

32 

2 

10 

19 

l 

6 0 

0 

fi 

0 

0 

Oolound  .t 

4 

120 

140 

2 

60 

60 

1 

8 0 

0 

It 

0 

0 

Rob**  JAtowto  ... 

6 

so 

SB 

2 

10 

16 

l 

* 0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

Vwtdoibf  yfafcMO 

to 

90 

M 

■ 

4 

a 

l 

t 0 

0 

3 

0 

o 

SboalderclotH*,  rfvjurtdf 

& 

TO 

1&0 

1 

10 

16 

... 

... 

... 

Owt*.  aitfftrrkMj  ... 

so 

90 

114 

10 

20 

26 

2 

s o 

0 

3 

8 

0 

VtillOQBtA,  ,,, 

so 

00 

90 

10 

A 

10 

3 

0 10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

fliaoel  vusbxMU  ... 

6 

10 

ia 

3 

4 

6 

... 

... 

-»# 

WooHag  wMclotliB  ...  *** 

fl 

8 

6 

l 

2 

S 

1 

0 It 

0 

1 

4 

0 

SUk  goM- bordered  wklilolotbi 

4 

300 

COO 

2 

70 

100 

1 

10  0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

Do.  bordered  waLOclotht 

10 

200 

BOO 

2 

8 

10 

l 

4 0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

PUAd  watadothB 

0 

20 

SG 

1 

20 

EJ 

1 

0 6 

0 

0 

s 

0 

KAkhxntr  atuiwLp--- 

0 

000 

026 

2 

W 

100 

... 

OoU  wortftj  Jhiwli  ... 

A 

200 

BOO 

I 

36 

BO 

... 

... 

BOk  hurftarchtete  ... 

10 

00 

10 

9 

S 

8 

1 

0 12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Cotwifl  do. 

30 

10 

16 

It 

6 

2 

0 6 

0 

0 

s 

0 

Bilk  stock fog*  ... 

10 

30 

40 

**. 

«. 

1 

o if 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Co4Acm  do. 

30 

8 

10 

6 

t 

3 

... 

... 

feather  EngUafc  tho« ... 

4 

SO 

40 

1 

4 

6 

... 

Hmirt  shoe* 

> 

4 

6 

2 

a 

3 

... 

PdHHoad  finger  ring!  ... 

4 

GOO 

1000 

1 

76 

100 

... 

... 

a**d  rhis*.  BtUi  (p*Jr>... 

1 

800 

1000 

... 

... 

... 

... 

,,  rockfeoe  

1 

400 

600 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

htfl  M diUMod  iMTTil lgt 

hAirHrih  ... 

1 

700 

1600 

1 

80 

100 

1 

ao  o 

0 

25 

0 

0 

Oold  watch  and  chain 

1 

GOO 

1000 

1 

100 

160 

... 

... 

... 

I 

2 

S 

1 

2 

3 

... 

SUppe**  worked  In  wool 

1 

3 

a 

1 

1 

3 

flbntf  boxn  **. 

S 

so 

60 

1 

SO 

xs 

1 

0 8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Walking  stiefaf  

3 

10 

16 

1 

7 

10 

1 

0 0 

0 

0 13 

0 

; Broadcloth  or  alpaca  CtiatB  ... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

26 

30 

1 

8 0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Short  wairtefeth.  anffvattr* ... 

“ 

... 

... 

1 

0 12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Total  ... 

- 

4749 

7820 

641 

344 

<13  3 

0 

«r 

a 

0 
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a rich  Prabhti  woman  does  not  differ  from  that  worn  on  ordinary 
occasions.  The  bodice  is  richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  velvet, 
English  gold  lace,  or  pearls.  The  wife  of  a rich  Prabhti  has  from 
forty  to  sixty  changes  of  raiment,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  shawls, 
some  with  flowers  and  animals  worked  in  gold  and  silver.1  Her 
jewels  are  worth  from  about  £1130  to  £3400  (Rs.  11,300* 
Rs.  34,000). 8 


Chapter  III. 
Population. 
Writers. 
Pdtdnc  PrabMtSi 


1 The  details  are  : 


Pro5Au  Womtn'a  Drew — Rich. 


AaiiCLiai 

No. 

Cost 

AmcLM 

No. 

Cost 

From 

TO 

IYom 

To 

Ha 

Re. 

Ra 

Ha 

Robes,  Bvrhdnpvri  chandra 

Brought  over  Re, 

1070 

4445 

Do, 

do,  rdxfa  ... 

J 

100 

*0 

110 

50 

Robes.  bUIc  erobroldersd  tddit 

3 

80 

SOD 

Do. 

dh&nvati 

' 

IS 

SO 

E50 

Do. 

jan  Fatihani  Fxldtn- 

Do. 

•Ilk  

9 

sso 

P75 

bar. 

ft 

150 

sou 

Do. 

Immfari 

... 

* 

60 

70 

Bodices  (uiuewn) 

35 

SO 

ra 

Do. 

Ahm&dibtdl  ... 

... 

6 

30 

120 

Do, 

„■  ...  ...  **, 

1ft 

56 

350 

Do. 

Itiyii  jari 

ft 

1*0 

150 

Do* 

embroidered 

10 

so 

TOO 

Do, 

fart  cAichoki  ... 

A.. 

1 

100 

150 

Do. 

ka«5i  * 

6 

100 

500 

Do. 

black  OfAd  Chandra- 

Do. 

pbdn  eHk 

10 

10  1 

100 

kata. 

ft 

40 

100 

Hhaw 

Is*  KSebmlr  

5 

376 

1000 

Do. 

y«ltow  gold 

ft 

30 

800 

Do* 

gold  embroidered  , . , 

3 

SO 

Do. 

iJiafnir ... 

ft 

30 

45 

Do, 

with  gold  comers  *.r 

ft 

150  1 

lOOO 

Do. 

putlichi  pdite  ... 

ft 

so 

»X> 

Do, 

...  — 

ft 

40 

ISO 

Do. 

jPaiJVpotu  lugdi 

ft 

1H 

600 

Do. 

dhupcu  Paithani  ... 

3 

60 

600 

Do, 

putlichi  pdue  ... 

1 

100 

700 

Do, 

AhmedSbAdl 

ft 

40 

so 

Do. 

Pat  than 

... 

2 

100 

150 

DO. 

old  kvnkkdh 

t 

75 

10O 

Do. 

Chins  tddis 

S 

lslO 

Do* 

Faii/umi 

1 

40 

7C 

Do. 

kOMtd  tddi 

1 

100 

500 

Do, 

XinJtAdb,  gold  embroi- 

Dp, 

pdchi 

ft 

40 

160 

dered,.. 

1 

100 

300 

Re. 

... 

1370 

4445 

Total  Ra 

3035 

WttO 

' WOMEN'S  Hud  Ornaments  : ShtaphuU,  three  m one.  Re.  10  - Rs,  15 ; 

Re.  200-  Re.  400  ; bdr,  Ha.  25  - Rs.  50  ; rArfnydcAi  &rfr*  Re.  60-  Rs.  200  ; mogrydchi  bt±r, 
Rs.  50-  Re.  60;  gvtdbdchi  bdr , Re.  150 -Re.  200 ; champclichi  bdr,  Ra*  50 -Re,  60  ; 
hhdpt  Re,  50  - Rs*  200  ; bh&ng  tila , Rs,  60  - Rs.  200  ; kambal,  Re.  100  - Re.  130  ; pdtyca* 
Rs.  40-  Rs,  50  ; betak,  Re,  10-  Re.  10  ; furd€r  Re,  10  - Re.  10  ; bhol/i,  Re,  10  - its.  I©  ; 
kulukt  Re,  10-  Rs,  10  ; edit.  Re.  10  - He  10  ; fcuyafij  Re.  10  - Re,  10  ; baranddeha  ghtArf^ 
Re,  10  - Re.  10 ; gondt,  Re.  40  - Re,  GO  ; mar.  Re.  20  - Re,  25  ; gvlabdche/ul,  Re.  50  - 
Re.  60  j wig.  Re.  25  - Its*  40  ; end  chdndani,  Re,  10  - Rs.  20*  Brow  Ornaments  ? 
Ddvan,  Re,  100  - Rs.  250;  tila , Rs.  25 -Re.  30;  and  chiri t Re.  50  - Rs.  100.  Ear 
OkKaWSHTA  : Mngdya  of  gold*  Re.  50- Rs.  76;  of  pearls,  Re.  200  - Re.  1000  ; 
bdlya.  Re.  50 -Re,  60;  ghatfbKtlya,  Rs.  150 -Re.  1000;  kadydehya  bdlyarHa.  10©  - 
Re.  150  ; kdp.  Re*  300- Rs.  1000  ; katotful,  Re.  100  - Re.  500  ; chaukudi.  Rs.  6©  - 
Re.  1000  ; tonglya.B^.  20  - Rs*  30  ; kvdir  of  gold.  Re.  3 * Rs.  5 ; of  pearls*  Re,  25  - Re*  200  j. 
of  diajDonde,  Rs.  150 -Re.  1000;  lavangej  Re.4-Rs.  8*  Noas  Ornaments  : 
rings,  ooXi*,  are  of  seven  kinds,  cbdpydchi,  ddh&ddnydthi,  adtddnydchi,  chdrddnydcft£w 
pdchddnyt fefti*  tinddnydchi,  and  hirydchi , each  of  these  would  be  worth  from  Re.  100  - 
Rs*  2000;  Neck  Ornaments  : Oaraoli , Rs.  16  - Rs.24 ; vdjrotiba  go  tide  hi.  Re*  20-  Rs,  2G  - 
ditto  td&iv,  Rs.  30  - Ra.  40 ; ditto  gopdchi,  Rs.  60-  Ra.  125  ; chinchpat^  Ra.  100  - 200  ; 
javdchimxll,  Ra.  75  - Re.  100  ; pot  hirdkadichi,  Ra.  125  - Ra.  200  ; tdndti.  Re,  50  - Rs.  75; 
end  of  pearl e.  Re.  100  - Re.  500  ; adkhli  hirdkadichi , Ra.  200 -Rs.  400  ; jartjiri.  Re*  I0O  *_ 
Re.  125;  gap,  Rs.  125  - Ra*  400;  kdUgdthi,  Rs.  100  - Rs.  500;  tanmana * Ra.  200  - 
Rs*  1000;  pinddl,  of  pearls*  Ra.  300  - Re*  1000;  ckandanhdr,  Rs.  300‘Ra*  500  - 
chdptkaiydckdhdr,  Ra.  160-  Ha,  200;  gdthU  rdmnavmi.  Re.  200  - Re  250  ; chdpydch^ 
Rs*  300  - Ke.  400 ; pe.tyd.chi,  Re.  75  - Re.  100;  chirmdl,  Ra.  400  - Rs.  600  ; 

Rs.  200  - Rs.  250;  dulatxli,  Rs.  125  - Rs.  150;  anantdora,  Re.  125-  Ra.  250;  tuya tm 
Rs,  125  - Ra.  150;  langar , Re,  400  - Rs,  450;  agodara,  Rs.  100  - Re.  400.  HaNo 
Ornaments  i Pdtlya,  Ra,  50  - Ra.  450;  poldcftya,  Ra.  12  - Rs.  100;  and  nUdchyi* 
Ra.  20  - Ks.  125  ; Ungdya  tdm tt  Rs.  150  - Ra.  450  ; t Xtkdya,  Rs.  150  - Rs*  900  ; goly&Z 
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Except  that  her  ornatnetits  are  fewer  and  lighter,* *  the  in-door 
out-door  and  ceremonial  dress  of  the  middle  class  Prabhu  woman 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  rich.  She  would  have  from  twenty  to 
thirty  changes  of  raiment  worth  altogether  from  about  £95  to  £120 
(Rs*  950-  Rs.  1 200). 

The  wife  of  a poor  Prabhu  has,  as  a rule,  to  borrow  jewels  and 
ornaments  for  festive  occasions,  and  her  stock  of  clothes  varies  in 
value  from  about  £10  to  £20  (Rs,  100-Rs*  StOQ).1 

Up  to  four  years  of  age  the  children  of  rich,  middle  class,  and 
poor  parents,  both  boys  and  girls  are  dressed  in  a flannel  or  cotton 
cap,  teltopi , covering  the  head  and  ears  and  tied  under  the  chin  ; a 
short  sleeved  frock  and  a piece  of  cloth,  bdlote , rolled  round  the 
middle  and  back  and  tucked  in  fronts  Out-of-doors  a round 
embroidered  sknll-cap,  gotwa,  is  worn  on  the  head  and  woollen  socks 
on  the  feet.  Retween  the  ages  of  four  and  seven  children  are  dressed 
in-doors  in  a coat,  and  out-of-doors  in  a round  embroidered  cap,  a 
waistcoat,  trousers,  socks,  English  shoes,  and  gaiters  buttoned  to 


<Apa,  K*.  150  Ha.  300  ; db trigalydehya,  Rb.  10  - Ha.  100  ; kamidchya,  R»*  100  - Ra.  200  ; 
jdtitkya^  Ra  150  - Ra,  200  ; motydchya,  Ra,  100  - Ra.  1000  ; guJkArttchya,RiL  25  - Rb.  100  j 
Of  diamond*.  EU.  10Q  - Ra.  300  7 mad ch*diy  Ra.  25*-  Ka.  100  ; cAud,  Re.  26  - Ra.  100  * 

*dU,  Ra,  150-  Hi-  800 ; joda,  Ra.  400-  K&  1000  \ kdknet  Ra.  150-  Re.  200  ■ of  pearly 
Ra*  100-  Ra.  500  j of  diamonds*  Ra*  100  - Ra,  150;  jam,  Ra.  150-  Ra.  400;  fuidar , of 
gold,  Ra*  10O  - Ra.  200  ; of  pear  la  f Ra.  100  - Ra*  200  ; dart,  Rb.  25  ■ Ra.  160  ; pochya, 
Ra*  25  - R&.  10O;  dasdynt,  Ra,  40  - Ra,  100  ; Ra.  100-Rs*  1600  ; thtlm,  Ra.  400  - 

Ra*  800  ; lode  are  of  four  bind*,  Cdsiu,  mogrydchtt  sindtshd*  and  kctdicht-,  and  coat 
from  Ra*  400-  Ra*  1600  ; ghu#nr  Ra.  100  * Rb.  400  ; bdjitband,  Ra*  500-  Ra.  1000  ; and 
Ra.  16  - Ra*  100*  Waist  Ornaments  : 2>d6,  Ra.  200  * Ra.  500  ; patta,  Ra  150  - 
Ra.  200 1 chdtrya,  Ra.  150  - Ra*  200  ; ghugri,  Ra*  200  - Ra.  400  ; and  narpoli,  Ra*  100  - 
Ra,  400.  Feet  Obnamexts  ; Langar,  tRa.  10  - Hu.  80  ; tdkhta,  Ra*  20  - Ra.  400  ? 
Jtode,  Ra*  20-  Ra.  100  ; phidiodt,  Ra.  40  - Ra.  100;  ghagrydth*  Utde,  Ra.  10  - Ra.  40  1 
yildche  vdie,  Ha,  20  - Ra.  50  ; (dm  vdtc,  Ea.  20  - Ra.  50  ; saved,  Ra.  4 - Ra*  12.  Toi 
Oaif  AjtaffTs  i Jodvi,  Ra.  1 - Ra  10  ; pftervc,  Ha*  1 - Ra.  3 ; gend,  arnuu  4 - Be,  1 i Muir, 
He.  1 - Ra.  2 ; tmdsvlya,  Ra.  1 • Ra.  4 ; virodya,  annas  8 - Rb.  2 ; tdsiv  m&solya.  Re , I - 
Ra-  5;  nU,  Re.  1 - Ra*  5,  Total  £131  to  £3396  {Ra.  1310-  Rb.  33,960). 

The  young  women  of  Hob  and  middle  claaa  families  have  lately  started  the  fashion 
td  wearing  only  a few  light  richly  carved  pearl  ornaments.  They  laugh  at  thoee 
’•'bo  wear  old  oraamenta  and  scon  at  the  old  solid  plain  forma , calling  acme  of  the 
old  oaj-Hugs,  ' tables,'  ' hanging  tjunpe/  and  * pens" ; some  of  the  necklaces,  1 pot  rime/ 

* goat  droppings,1  and  * dog  belts*  ; and  some  of  the  bracelet*,  'cask  hoop*/  'head  load 
Genders/  7 snakes, ' and  ' tongue  scrapera. r 

1 The  detail*  are  - 

Ptu&Aw  Woman'*  Drsm—tiiddU  a nd  fwit 


Aanctaa. 

Ho. 

MnmtA 

Ho* 

POOK 

Cost 

C«t 

From 

Tq 

Fmoi 

To 

Ra 

Ra* 

Ra* 

Ha. 

B* 

> Adi*,  for  going  out 

S 

*a 

4ft 

1 

14 

IB 

Da.  tn-doon 

% 

u 

M 

9 

ft 

7 

Da  la  ito»  .*.  ...  .,*  ..^ 

10 

1 60 

700 

a 

14 

m 

ua*  Vila  gutd  bord *n  and  end*.,.  ... 

4 

lift 

900 

1 

10 

aft 

bo  mk  ... 

« 

ye 

9B 

1 

ft 

10 

Up.  pdtai*  with  China  borders  ... 

1 

te 

m 

... 

t*.  djod  black  ... 

1 

6 

f 

"a 

« 

Sodkxa  „ 

4* 

tTft 

171 
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the  knee*  Between  the  a ge  of  seven  and  nine  boys  wear  in-doors  a 
waistband,  and  during  the  cold  season  trousers  and  a waistcoat ; out- 
of -doors  they  wear  an  embroidered  woollen  cap,  coat,  waistcoat, 
trousers,  and  English  or  native  shoes*  Girls  either  at  home  or  out- 
of-doors  wear  a bodice  or  waistcoat  and  petticoat,  and  sometimes 
when  going  out  English  shoes.  After  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  a 
child's  dress  comes  to  cost  as  much  as  an  adult's.  The  value  of  a 
boy's  wardrobe  in  a rich  family  varies  from  about  £40  to  £130 
(Rs.  400  - Rs.  1300)  ; in  a middle  class  family  from  about  £10  to  £20 
(Rs.  100  - Rs.  200) ; and  in  a poor  family  from  about  £3  to  £5 
(Rs,  30  - Rs.  50)*1  The  value  of  a girPs  wardrobe  in  a rich  family 
varies  from  about  £65  to  £230  (Rs,  650  - Rs,  2300) ; in  a middle 
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KoukanJ 

thAna..;--.  lot 

^ 

cl ass  family  from  about  £30  to  £65  (Rs*  300 r Ra.  650)  ; and  in  a poor 
family  from  about  £8  to  £15  (Ra.  80  - Rs.  150){¥/ 

A rich  man's  son  has  a large  stock  of  ornaments  ; *n£fd.  jin  middle 
class  and  poor  families,  on  great  occasions,  boys  aro"^T«red  with 
borrowed  jewels.  For  every  lay  use  the  boys  of  rich,  ftrffbfle  and 
poor  families,  wear  ornaments  worth  from  about  £2  to  £75  (Rqf2Qi*, 
ks.  750)  *2 


1 The  details  are  : 
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K«  pea  tod  eases  of  child  murder  for  the  nke  of  ornaments  prevent  Frabhn  parents 
hnsa  decorating  their  children,  and  during  the  last  few  yean,  especially  among 
Biddfe  class  and  poor  families,  the  practice  has,  to  a great  extent,  been  given  up. 
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A rich  manJs  da^ightkr.  ftas  a large  store  of  ornaments,  and  for 
daily  use  the  d&djghj&rs  of  the  rich,  puddle  and  poor  have  ornaments 
worth  altogpt^Br  from  about  £8  to  £125  (Rs.  80  - Rs.  1250)*1 

/L  ridlr.Pthl>lLn  rises  about  seven,  washes,  and  drinks  coffee  with 
his\childs^n  or  any  relation  or  friend  who  may  come  to  see  him. 
♦^e.fben  sits  in  the  hall  talking  and  hearing  the  newspapers  read* 
-When  his  visitors  have  gone,  till  about  eleven,  he  inquires  into  any 
family  or  other  business  that  wants  settlement^  Then  he  bathes  at 
the  house- well  in  warm  water,  puts  on  a silk  waistcloth,  and  entering 
the  family  god-room,  devghart  site  before  the  gods  on  a low  wooden 
stool,  marks  hi«  brow  with  sandalwood  powder,  says  bis  prayers, 
and  worships  repeating  verses  and  offering  flowers,  sugar,  and  cooked 
grain.  Then  in  the  dining  hall,  seated  on  a low  wooden  stool,  he 
takes  his  midday  meal  with  any  of  his  children  who  are  in  the  house. 
When  dinner  is  over,  be  washes,  and  changing  his  silk  waistcloih 
for  one  of  cotton,  chews  betel  leaves  or  smokes.  After  his  smoke 
and  a rest  he  starts  to  visit  his  garden  house  or  other  property* 
Here  be  sleeps  or  plays  chess  with  his  friends.  When  Chess  is  over, 
he  has  a cup  of  coffee  or  a dish  of  mutton  or  sweets,  and  between 
seven  and  eight  goes  home,  sits  talking  with  visitors,  and  after 
washing,  sups,  with  his  children.  When  his  evening  meal  is  over, 
he  chews  betel,  smokes  tobacco,  and  for  about  an  boor  sits  hearing 
a Brahman  read  the  sacred  books.9  After  a cup  of  sugared  milk  s 
he  changes  his  waistcloth,  and  generally  goes  to  bed  between  ten 
and  eleven* 
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1 The  Brihmau  it  paid  from  £10  to  £20  (Hi.  100  - He.  200)  m year, 

* When  n Prabhu  hu  mutton  for  either  hit  morning  or  evening  meal  he  d™  i^nt 
drink  milk  M he  fear*  it  may  bring  on  loproty,  ' 
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Ab  almost  all  middle  class  and  poor  Prabhus  are  clerks,  their  daily 
lives  are  much  the  same.  Rising  between  half  past  six  and  seven, 
he  washes,  bows  to  the  sun,  and  sits  talking  till  nine.  He  then  goes 
to  the  house-well,  and  after  bathing,  dresses  in  a silk  waistcloth, 
and  telling  his  wife  to  bring  breakfast,  seats  himself  on  a low 
wooden  stool  before  his  household  gods.  Here  with  the  point  of  his 
middle  finger,  he  marks  his  brow  with  red  or  white  sandal  powder, 
and  unless  be  is  of  a religious  turn  of  mind,  hurries  over  a few  of 
the  twenty-four  names  of  his  gods,  sips  water  thrice,  wrings  dry  his 
top-knot,  and  goes  to  breakfast.  When  breakfast  is  over,  he  washes, 
changes  his  silk  waistcloth  for  a cotton  waistcloth,  and  taking 
a packet  of  betel -leaves,  puts  on  his  waistcoat  coat  and  turban,  bows 
to  the  sun,  and  starts  for  office.  He  comes  home  soon  after  five, 
leaves  his  shoes  in  the  outer  room,  and  hanging  up  his  coat  waistcoat 
and  turban,  site  chatting  with  his  children.  When  his  dinner  is 
ready,  generally  between  half  past  six  and  seven,  he  washes,  puts 
on  his  silk  waistcloth,  seats  himself  on  a low  wooden  stool  and  dines. 
After  dinner  he  chews  betelnui,  or  smokes  tobacco,  and  putting  on 
his  turban  and  waistcoat,  throws  a cloth  over  his  shoulders,  slips 
his  feet  into  his  shoes,  and  grasping  his  snuff  box  and  walking  stick, 
goes  to  some  friend's  house,  where  with  two  or  three  others  he  sits 
talking  or  hearing  sacred  books  read,  till,  between  half  past  nine  and 
ten,  he  goes  home  to  bed. 

A rich  Prabhc  woman  rises  about  six,  washes,  and,  as  she  combs 
her  hair,  gives  orders  to  her  servants.  She  fixes  a red  mark  and  a 
spangle  on  her  brow,  and  putting  on  her  head,  nose,  and  toe  ornaments, 
goes  to  the  house-well  to  bathe.  After  her  bath,  she  throws  a 
woollen  robe,  dhdbli,  over  her  shoulders,  and  goes  into  the  house. 
Here  she  dresses  in  a fresh-washed  cotton  or  silk  robe,  and  drinks  a 
cup  of  coffee.  She  then  takes  a metal  plate,  with  a little  rice,  a few 
flowers,  sandal  powder,  and  a burning  lamp,  and  for  about  half  an  hour 
'worships  the  sweet  basil  plant,  tulsi , either  in  the  house  or  outside. 
Then  she  looks  after  the  cooking  or  herself  cooks  a dish  of  fish. 
When  her  husband's  meal  is  over,  she  dines  from  the  same  platter, 
and  taking  a packet  or  two  of  betel-leaves,  either  sits  talking  or 
hearing  sacred  books  till  three,  or  embroiders  in  wool,  gold-lace, 
glass  beads,  or  pearls.  After  this  she  sees  that  her  servants  sweep 
and  dean  the  house,  grind  or  clean  rice,  cub  the  vegetables,  and 
have  everything  ready  for  the  evening  meal.  Except  to  ceremonies 
at  her  relations'  or  parents'  houses  she  seldom  goes  out.  She  sups 
after  her  husband  and  goes  to  bed  between  ben  and  eleven.1 

The  chief  difference  between  the  daily  life  of  a rich  and  of  a poor 
Prabhn  woman  is,  that  the  rich  woman  has  a Br&hman  woman  to  cook 
rice  and  vegetables,  and  that  the  poor  woman  does  all  the  cooking 
herself.  In  a middle  class  or  poor  family,  the  wife  generally  rises 
between  five  and  six,  washes,  combs  her  hair,  and  putting  on  her 
head  and  nose  ornaments,  takes  a cup  of  tea  or  coffee  and  begins 
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1 Prabhiu  think  it  right  for  & wife  to  dine  from  her  husband 'a  plate,  mid  so  far 
do  tome  women  carry  this  rale  that  they  will  oat  from  no  plate  but  the  one  fmm 
which  their  hue  baud  om  dined. 
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either  to  help  the  cook,  or  to  cook  herself,  After  her  husband  has 
dined  and  gone  to  office,  she  worships  the  tulsi  plant  and  dines  about 
eleven.  She  then  takes  a short  nap,  and  afterwards  sits  talking  and 
cleaning  rice,  or  goes  to  see  her  parents.  After  three  she  sweeps 
the  cook-room,  arranges  the  pots,  and  makes  ready  vegetables  and 
other  articles  for  the  evening  meal.  This  she  takes  when  her 
husband  has  eaten,  and  after  washing  the  hearth,  goes  bo  bed  about 
ten. 

When  too  young  to  be  sent  to  school,  a rich  man's  son,  after  being 
washed  and  given  some  sugared  bread  and  milk  or  coffee,  plays 
till  ten.  He  then  dines  on  rice  and  milk,  plays  for  an  hoar  or  so,  and 
sleeps  till  three,  when  he  has  some  more  bread  and  milk.  At  seven 
he  eats  rice  and  curry  and  goes  to  bed.  When  five  or  six  years  old 
he  goes  to  school  from  seven  to  nine  to  the  morning,  comes  home, 
bathes  and  dines  with  his  father,  goes  back  to  school  at  twelve,  has 
milk,  coffee,  or  sweetmeats  there  about  three,  and  at  five  comes  home. 
At  home  he  has  baked  pulse,  sweetmeats,  or  cake,  and  goes  out  for 
a walk.  He  sups  at  seven  or  eight  and  goes  to  bed  at  nine.  Except 
that  he  has  less  milk  and  fewer  sweetmeats,  the  daily  life  of  a poor 
man's  son  is  much  the  same. 

In  almost  all  families,  the  daughter  rises  with  her  mother  between 
six  and  seven,  bathes  in  warm  water,  and  after  a little  breakfast 
of  bread, . porridge,  coffee,  or  milk,  sits  in  the  cook-room,  generally 
helping  her  mother  to  make  breakfast,  handing  her  firewood,  cups, 
or  dishes.  Then  she  plays  with  her  toys,  dressing  her  doll,  setting 
it  before  a small  oven,  and  giving  it  pots,  dishes  and  firewood, 
teaches  it  to  cook  and  serve  the  food.  When  she  is  a little  older, 
her  mother  shows  her  how  to  cook  some  simple  dish.  Or  she  throws 
a piece  of  cloth  over  her  head,  as  her  mother  throws  her  shawl,  and 
going  from  one  corner  of  the  room  to  another,  asks  guests  to  her 
dolVs  wedding.  Tired  of  this  she  sets  before  her  a picture  of  a 
Hindu  house,  and  laying  upon  it  small  beads  and  pieces  of  coloured 
glass,  names  them  after  her  father  and  mother,  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  her  relations,  the  servants,  and  the  horse  and  cow,  and  for 
hours  keeps  talking  to  them  and  moving  them  about  the  house  ; or 
she  plays  a game1  of  shells,  or  with  the  tip  of  her  fingers,  learns  to 
draw  lines  and  figures  with  quartz  powder,  rangoli*  filling  in  the 
spaces  with  bright  colours.  When  about  seven  years  old  some  girls 
go  to  school  But  though  kept  at  school  for  two  or  three  years,  they 
are  not  expected  or  wished  to  have  much  book-learning.  They  are 
taught  no  regular  prayers,  but  learn  from  their  mothers  many 
observances  and  the  common  beliefs  about  the  spirit  world.  When 
ten  years  old,  she  helps  her  mother  to  cook  and  at  times  goes  to  her 
father-in-law's  house.  She  dines  with  her  father  in  the  morning. 


1 Tbe  Q&mea  of  the  aheil  games  played  by  Prabhu  girls  are,  pdncJi-khdnch*  hdldvarU, 
ekhuti,  duJthuli,  tikhuii,  ckvvkhuU,  boUthuli,  ehU,  mutht  vdlat  p&tii, 

tr skandif  «r,  /wnntxiti,  thuptAupi,  mircAi,  mute-gdl,  vdjtrgdi,  m%tkephulf  vdjtephui, 
rhdrtarzch i pdnpume,  chw*a-ldvnet  BUpdriphodne,  kdtar f - karan<la.t  phtzni, 
fedrarf.  pinira „ karnddefuighud,  dmhfjhtHl,  gdigothatJ and  chaok , in  all  thirty  nix. 

a This  rdngQli  is  much  tuned  in  almost  nil  Prabhu  rite*.  It  ia  made  of  ijuartz 
powdered  in  the  Sahyddri  hill*  and  brought  for  sale  by  V4rli«  and  other  hill  triboa. 
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takes  a light  meal  of  rice  and  curry  at  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon, 
ami  sometimes  sups  with  her  father*  At  eight  or  nine  she  goes  to 
bed. 

Afost  Prabhns  are  Sm&rta  followers  of  Shaukar&cb&rya,  They 
worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  but  are  specially  devoted  to  Shiv* 
Formerly  their  chief  goddess  was  Prabhavati  to  whom  they  dedicated 
their  earliest  shrine  at  Mahim.  But  of  late  the  number  of  this 
goddess's  votaries  has  greatly  fallen.  As  a class  Prabhus  are  not 
religious.  In  childhood  all  are  taught  Sanskrit  prayers  and  learn 
the  details  of  ordinary  worship.  But,  except  the  women  and  some  of 
the  older  men,  beyond  marking  feast  days  by  specially  good  dinners, 
few  attend  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  or  to  the  rules  of  their 
faith.  They  hardly  ever  become  ascetics  or  religious  beggars* 

Each  day  on  waking  the  first  thing  a Prabhu  looks  at  is  a gold  or 
diamond  ring,  a piece  of  sandalwood,  a looking  glass,  or  a drum.  He 
then  rubs  the  fronts  of  bis  hands  together  and  looks  at  them,  for  in 
them  dwell  the  god  Go  vied  and  the  goddesses  Lakshami  and  Sarasvafci* 
Then  he  looks  at  the  floor  to  which,  as  the  house  of  the  god  N&rdyan 
and  of  his  wife  Lakshami,  he  bows,  setting  on  it  first  his  right  foot 
and  then  his  left*  Next  with  closet!  eyes,  opening  them  only  when 
before  the  object  of  his  worship,  he  visits  and  bows  to  his  household 
gods,  the  sun,  the  basil  plant,  and  the  cow  and  his  parents  and  the 
family  priest  if  they  are  in  the  house. 

About  nine  in  the  morning,  after  his  bath,  he  goes  to  the  god-room 
to  worship  the  household  gods,  walking  with  measured  steps  so  that 
his  right  foot  may  come  first  on  the  low  stool.  His  household  gods 
are  small,  of  gold  silver  brass  or  stone,  generally  a Ganpati,  a 
Mahidev  in  the  form  of  the  ban  ling; 1 a Vishnu  in  the  form  of  the 
shdligrdm  ; 2 the  conch  shells  ahankh  and  chakra  ; a sun  suryaf  and 
other  family  gods  and  goddesses  kuldevs.  These  images  are  kept 
either  in  a dome-shaped  wooden  case,  devghar,  or  on  a high  wooden 
stool  covered  with  a glass-globe  to  save  them  and  the  offerings 
from  rats.3  In  worshipping  his  household  gods  the  Prabhu  seats 
himself  before  them  on  a low  wooden  stool,  and  repeating  some  verses 
lays  ashes  on  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  pouring  a spoonful  or  two 
of  water  on  the  ashes,  rubs  them  between  the  pul  ms  of  both  hands 
and  with  the  right  thumb  draws  a line  from  the  tip  of  his  nose 
to  the  middle  of  his  brow,  thence  to  the  corner  of  the  right  temple 
and  then  back  to  the  corner  of  the  left  brow.  Closing  his  hands  so 
that  the  three  middle  fingers  press  on  each  palm,  he  opens  them 
again  and  draws  lines  on  his  brow,  those  from  left  to  right  with 
the  right  hand  fingers,  and  those  from  right  to  left  with  the  left 
hand  fingers.  He  rubs  ashes  on  his  throat,  navel,  left  arm,  breast. 
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1 Bdn  a round  or  Arrow-headed  brown  atone  is  found  In  the  Narbada. 

1 Shdligrttn t a round  black  atone  from  the  Gandaki  river  in  Nepdl,  sometimes 
with  holes  in  the  shape  of  a cow's  foot  or  of  a flower  garland,  ia  believed  to  be 
bored  by  Vishnu  in  tne  form  of  a worm  and  i«  specially  sacred  aa  the  abode  of 
Vishnu  under  the  name  of  Lakshrai-NirAyan. 

* Kata  are  troublesome  in  Hindu  houses  and  are  either  poisoned  or  caught  in  traps* 
except  on  the  Gane&h  Chat  art  hi  day  when  some  balls  of  rice  flour,  cocoanut  scrapings, 
and  sugar  are  scattered  about  for  their  use. 
m 310—14 
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right  arm,  shoulders,  elbows,  back,  ears,  eyes  and  head,  and  washes 
his  hands.  He  ties  his  top- knot,  and  pouring  a spoonful  of  water 
into  his  right  hand,  waves  it  round  his  head.  He  says  some  prayers, 
sips  water,  repeats  the  names  of  twenty-four  gods,  and  holding  his 
left  nostril  with  the  first  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  draws  breath 
through  his  right  nostril,  and  closing  that  nostril  with  his  thumb, 
holds  his  breath  while  he  thinks  the  gdyatri  verse.1 *  He  then  raises 
hie  fingers,  breathes  through  his  left  nostril,  and  with  his  sacred 
thread  between  bis  right  thumb  and  first  finger,  holding  his  hand  in 
a bag  or  in  the  folds  of  bis  waistcloth,  he  ten  times  says  the  sacred 
verse  under  his  breath*  Then  he  sips  water,  and  filling  a spoon 
mixes  the  water  with  sandal-powder  and  a few  grains  of  rice,  and 
bowing  to  it,  spills  it  on  the  ground.  He  takes  a water  jar,  and 
placing  it  on  his  left  side,  pours  a spoonful  of  water  into  it,  covers  its 
mouth  with  his  right  palm,  rubs  sandal -powder  and  rice  grains  on 
the  outside,  and  puts  flowers  on  it.  He  worships  the  little  brass 
bell,  ringing  it  and  adorning  it  with  sandal-powder  rice  and  flowers  ; 
then  he  worships  the  conch- shell  and  a small  metal  water-pot  which 
he  fills  with  water  for  the  gods  to  drink.  He  takes  away  yesterday  *& 
flowers,  smells  them,  and  puts  them  in  a basket,  so  that  they  may  be 
laid  in  a corner  of  his  garden  and  not  trampled  under  foot.  He  sets 
the  gods  in  a copper-plate,  and  bathes  them  in  milk,  curds,  butter, 
honey  and  sugar,  and  touching  them  with  sandal-powder  and  rice, 
washes  them  in  cold  water,®  dries  them  with  a towel,  and  putting 
them  hack  in  their  places,  with  the  tip  of  his  right  ring-finger  marks 
the  ling  white  and  Uanpafci  and  Surya  red.  He  sprinkles  the  gods 
with  turmeric,  red  and  scented  powder,  grains  of  rice,  white  flowers 
for  the  ting  and  red  flowers  for  Gaupati,  bel  and  sweet  basil  leaves 
for  the  ling  and  ShAligrAm,  and  durva  grass  for  Ganputi.  He  lays 
cooked  food  or  sugar  before  them,  and  to  awake  them  rings  a bell*3 
He  offers  the  sugar  or  cooked  food  covering  it  with  a basil  leaf,  and 
sprinkling  water  over  the  leaf  and  drawing  a towel  across  his  face, 
waves  his  fingers  before  the  gods  and  prays  them  to  accept  the 
offering.  He  wavcs  burning  frankincense,  a lighted  butfer  lamp, 
and  camphor,  and  taking  a few  flowers  in  his  open  bands,  stands 
behind  the  low  stool  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  repeating 
verses,  lays  the  flowers  on  the  heads  of  the  gods,  passes  his  open 
palms  above  the  burning  lamp,  rubs  them  over  his  face,  and  going 
round  the  dome  where  the  images  are  kept,  or  if  there  is  no  room 
turning  himself  round,  bows  to  the  ground  and  withdraws* 

Next,  going  to  the  stable,  he  sits  on  a low  wooden  stool  before  the 
cow,  throws  a few  grains  of  rice  at  her,  pours  water  over  her  feet. 


1 This  ?ery  holy  and  secret  verse  should  every  day  be  thought  on.  It  runs,  Onot  f 
Earth  1 Sky  ! Heaven  ! let  ub  think  the  adorable  light,  the  son  ; may  it  lighten  our 
mind*.  Compare  Descartes  (1641 ) (Meditation  IJL  The  Existence  of  God } ; 'I  will 
close  my  ey»,  stop  my  ears,  cadi  away  my  aeaaea  . ud  linger  over  the  thought  C 
of  God,  ponder  Hi*  attributes,  and  gaze  on  the  beauty  of  this  marvellous  light  • Ren* 
Descartes  by  Richard  Lowndes*  161  and  168- 

* During  tbe  ZHv&b  holidays  the  gods  are  rubbed  with  scented  powder  and  bathed 
in  warm  water* 

* The  bell  is  constantly  mug  during  the  time  of  worship,  whale  bathing  the  gods, 
offering  them  food,  and  waving  lights  before  them. 
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touche©  tier  head  with  sandal  and  other  powders,  rice  and  flowers, 
offers  her  sugar,  waves  a lighted  lamp,  and  goes  round  her  once 
thrice  five  eleven  or  one  hundred  and  eight  times,  and  filling  a 
e-poon  with  water,  dips  the  end  of  her  tail  in  it  and  drinks.  With 
the  same  details  he  worships  the  basil  plant,* 1 *  and  last  of  all  the  sun, 
before  whom  he  stands  on  one  foot  resting  tho  other  against  his 
Keel  and  looking  towards  him  and  holding  out  liia  hollowed  hands, 
begs  the  god  to  be  kindly.  Then  taking  an  offering  of  sesamum^ 
Bo  were,  barley,  red  sandal  and  water  in  a boat-shaped  copper  vessel^ 
he  holds  it  on  his  head  and  presents  it  to  the  deity.  These  rites 
are  performed  generally  in  tho  morning,  either  by  the  master  o£ 
tho  house,  if  he  has  tho  mind  and  the  time,  or  by  a Br&hman,  a 
different  man  from  the  family  priest  who  is  paid  monthly  from  one- 
to  two  shillings.1 

Before  taking  their  morning  meal  the  elder  women  of  tho  house, 
especially  those  who  are  widows,  sitting  on  the  low  stools  in  tho 
god -room  with  rosaries  in  their  hands,  toll  their  beads.3  The  other 
women  worship  the  gods  and  the  basil  plant  when  their  husbands 
bave  gone  to  office.  At  any  time  in  the  morning  or  evening  before 
taking  their  meals,  the  boys  come  into-  the  god -room  and  say  Sanskrit 
prayers. 

Prabhus  have  no  hereditary  or  other  headman  and  no  caste- 
council,  and  they  hardly  ever  meet  to  discuss  caste  questions.  They 
have  few  caste  rales,  and  for  yearn  no  one  has  been  put  out  of  cast©* 
They  have  a Brdhman  high  priest,  but  he  is  not  consulted  on  caste 
questions.4  Property  and  other  civil  disputes  are  settled  in  the 
ordinary  law  courts. 

In  former  times  among  Pmbbus  the  sure  way  of  earning  a 
livelihood  was  to  write  a neat  English  hand.  Their  monopoly  of 
clerkship  has  broken  down,  and  at  present  on  account  of  the  general 
lowering  of  salaries  a clerk's  place  is  at  once  harder  to  find  and 
leas  worth  having.  Added  to  this  the  share  mania  time  (1864-1865) 
caused  much  ruin,  and  since  then  their  costly  stylo  of  living  and 
their  heavy  marriage  expenses  have  reduced  many  families  to 
straitened  circumstances.  The  Frabbns,  on  the  whole*  are  lose 
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1 To  Prabhus,  TvU*i7  Krishna’s  wife,  in  the  holiest  of  plants*.  No  Prabhu  backyard  is 
without  its  tul&i  pot  in  an  eight-cornered  altar.  Of  its  stalks  and  roots  rosaries  and 
necklaces  are  made.  Mothers  worship  it  praying  for  a blesiing  on  their  husbands  and 
children.  In  old  times  Fra  thus  kept  the  tuts i pot  In  front  of  their  houses,  but 
under  Portuguese  rule  it  was  taken  to  the  back  and  there  stealthily  worshipped. 

1 A hired  Br&hman  in  worshipping  the  family  gods,  uses  water  not  milk,  and  in 
some  cases  the  muter  of  the  nouse  bathes  the  gods  in  water.  On  great  occasions, 
maAdpttjat  the  gods  are  bathed  first  in  milk,  curds,  honey,  butter  and  sugar,  and  then 
m water.  In  the  evenings  a Hindu  does  not  bathe  his  gods  but  puts  fresh  flowers  on 
them,  offers  them  sugar  to  eat  and  waves  a lighted  lamp  before  them. 

1 These  rosaries,  mdla,  have  one  hundred  and  eight  beads  made  either  of  rough 

brown  berries  of  the  rudrttkeha,  or  of  the  light  brown  tulsi  wood.  While  saying  his 

prayers  the  devotee  at  each  prayer  drops  a bead,  and  those  whose  devotions  are  silent, 
hide  their  hand  with  the  rosary  in  a bag  of  peculiar  shape  called  the  cow's  mouth, 
porwtdAi, 

* The  Frabhu  high  priest  is  a Deshutha  Brihman.  Besides  the  presents  he  gets 
from  well-to-do  Prabnu*  on  marriage  occasions,  he  is  yearly  given  a purse  with 
from  £30  to  £25  (Ba*  2tK>  - E*.  250) . 
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prosperous  than  they  were.  Still  they  are  a well-to-do  and  a pushing 
class.  All  their  boys  know  English,  most  of  them  op  to  the 
University  entrance  test.  And  besides  many  who  hold  high  posts  in 
their  old  professions  of  Government  service  and  the  law,  some  have  of 
late  taken  to  new  pursuits  and  succeed  as  physicians,  civil  engineers, 
and  manufacturers,1 

Traders  included  nine  classes  with  a strength  of  10,552  souls 
(males  5800,  females  4752)  or  137  percent  of  the  Hindu  population. 
Of  these  7 (males  G,  female  1)  were  AtAria;  449  (males  285,  females 
214)  BhaaaAHs ; 80  (males  61,  females  25)  BhAtiAs  ; 219  (males  119, 
females  J00)  GolAa  ; 10  (males  G,  females  4)  Koratis;  558  (males  31G, 
females  242}  LingAyata  ; 480  (males  243,  females  237)  LohanAs  ; 19 
(males  15,  females  4)  XAmbolis  ; and  8724  (males  4799,  females  3925) 
Vania. 

AtIris  are  returned  as  numbering  seven  son  Is  and  found  in 
Panvel  and  ShAhApur.  They  come  from  Poona  to  sell  scented  oils 
and  powders,  and  after  a stay  of  a few  days  return. 

BhansAlis,  or  Yequs,  are  returned  as  numbering  449  souls  and  as 
living  in  KaiyAn,  Karjat,  Panvel,  ShAhApur,  and  Yads,  They  claim 
to  be  descended  from  Bolanki  Rajputs  and  are  probably  a mixed 
race.®  The  head-quarters  of  their  caste  are  in  Cutch  from  which 
most  of  them  seem  to  have  come  through  Bombay  within  the  last 
century.  They  are  of  four  sub-divisions,  Cheyali,  PanjAbi,  Sorathia, 
and  Kachhh  They  are  stoutly  built  and  fair,  with  thick  hooked 
noses  and  plump  cheeks-  The  men  wear  the  mustache  and  top-knot. 
They  speak  Gujarati  at  home  and  incorrect  Marathi  abroad.  They 
are  clean,  hardworking,  fond  of  drink,  thrifty,  and  hospitable,  and 
earn  their  living  as  petty  shopkeepers  and  husbandmen.  They  live 
in  brick  and  stone  houses  and  have  servants  and  cattle.  Their  staple 
food  is  rice,  puke,  and  vegetables,  and,  in  private,  fish  and  flesh. 
Jn  their  cookery  onions  and  garlic  are  much  used.  Each  eats  by 
himself  and  they  do  not  touch  one  another  while  dining.  Their 
caste  feasts  cost  them  about  Is.  (8  anna s)  a head.  The  men  wear 
the  waistcloth  coat  and  coloured  turban,  and  the  women  the  bodice 
and  MarAtha  robe ; they  have  generally  a good  store  of  rich  clothes. 
On  the  sixth  day  after  the  birth  of  a child  they  feed  their  relations 
and  friends  in  honour  of  Satu  On  the  twelfth  day  they  ask  the 
priest  to  name  the  child.  In  his  third  year  on  the  AJcshayatritlya 


1 Of  Prabhue  there  are  thirty-five  under -graduate*,  eight  B.Ae. * one  M.A.,  and 
three  LL.B*.  A Prabhu,  Mr.  JanArdhan  Viaudevji,  was  the  first  (1864)  native 
appointed  to  be  a judge  of  the  Bombay  High  Court.  Of  Prahlms  m Government 
service,  one  is  an  Assistant  Secretary,  two  are  Small  Cause  Court  Judges  end  one  a 
Subordinate  Judge,  one  is  an  Assistant  Political  Agent,  one  is  a Deputy  Collector* 
and  two  are  Mhmiatdire,  Of  lawyers  three  are  barristers*  five  solicitors*  and  tea 
pleader*.  Five  are  doctors,  one  of  them  a Civil  Surgeon  ; three  are  civil  engineer*. 
One  has  opened  a handkerchief  factory*  one  a paper  factory*  and  two  have  printing 
establishment*.  Two  are  employed  in  cotton  mills  an  weaving  masters. 

a Of  the  origin  of  the  name  BhanaAli  they  have  two  accounts.  One  that  it  is 
taken  from  BhanusM  one  of  their  kings*  the  other  that  the  word  was  originally 
Bhangs&lis  and  that  they  were  so  called  because  their  kingdom  was  broken*  ohang. 
They  were  formerly  generally  known  as  Vegus  or  Varanshankam*  meaning  men  of 
mixed  birth,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  V.  56. 
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day  the  boy’s  head  is  shaved,  and  in  his  eighth  year  he  is  girt  with 
the  sacred  thread,  A girl  is  seldom  married  before  she  reaches  her 
sixteenth  year.  Her  husband  pays  her  father  from  £50  to  £200 
(Rs.  500  - Rs.  2000),  They  barn  their  dead.  Mourning  lasts  for  ten 
days,  and  on  the  thirteenth  day  gifts  are  made  in  honour  of  the  dead. 
Six  Brahmans  are  given  undressed  rice,  butter,  sugar,  and  vegetables 
enough  for  a meal,  and  when  a year  is  over,  a like  present  is  made 
to  twelve  Brahmans.  They  are  BhAgvats  and  keep  images  in  their 
bouses.  Their  priests  whom  they  greatly  respect  are  Saras  vat  Gu  jar  At 
Brahmans.  They  keep  all  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts,  but  on  the  seventh 
of  the  second  fortnight  of  Shrdvan  (August- September)  they  eat  such 
dishes  only  as  have  been  cooked  the  day  before.  There  has  been 
no  recent  change  in  their  beliefs  or  practice.  They  have  a headman, 
fxUU,  who  settles  their  caste  disputes  and  whose  authority  has  not 
of  late  declined.  They  are  fairly  off  and  send  their  boys  to  school. 

B HAT! As  are  returned  as  numbering  eighty-six  souls  and  as  living 
only  in  Salsette.  They  seem  to  be  of  the  Bhati  Rajput  stock  whose 
head -quarters  are  in  Jesalmir  in  north-west  Rajput&na.  Their 
head -quarters  in  this  Presidency  are  in  Cutch  They  have  entered 
Salsette  from  Bombay  where,  for  about  a century,  they  have  been 
growing  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  They  are  a stout  sturdy  people 
with  regular  features.  They  speak  Gujarati  among  themselves  and 
incorrect  Mar&thi  with  others.  Both  men  and  women  keep  to  the 
Gujarat  dress,  the  men  continuing  to  wear  their  special  double- 
peaked  turban.  They  are  hardworking,  sober,  thrifty,  hospitable 
and  well-to-do.  They  are  traders,  dealing  in  grain,  eocoauuts, 
oil,  and  butter,  and  live  in  houses  of  the  better  class.  They  are 
vegetarians,  and  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  well-to-do. 

GolAs  are  returned  as  numbering  219  souls  and  as  found  in  Bassein, 
Mahim,  and  Dah&nu.  They  are  said  to  have  come  about  200  years 
ago  from  Surat  and  its  neighbourhood,  where  they  are  found  in  large 
numbers  as  rice  pounders,  weavers,  labourers,  and  a few  as  traders. 
They  know  Mar&thi  but  they  speak  GujarAti  at  home.  They 
are  hardworking  aud  orderly,  and  work  as  grain- dealers  and 
husbandmen.  They  live  in  houses  with  tiled  roofs  and  mud  and 
brick  walls.  Most  of  them  have  a good  store  of  brass  and  copper 
vessels  and  cattle.  They  eat  rice  flesh  and  fish,  and  their  caste 
feasts  generally  cost  them  from  £2  to  £10  (Rs.  20-  Rs.  100).  On 
holidays  most  of  them  spend  about  1 s.  {8  os.)  on  liquor.  The  men 
wear  the  wsistcloth  coat  turban  and  shoes,  and  the  women  the 
Mar&tha  bodice  and  robe,  and  have  rich  clothes  in  store  for  big 
occasions.  The  women  help  the  men  both  in  selling  in  the  shop  and 
in  working  in  the  fields.  They  worship  Vishnu,  Shiv,  MAruti,  and 
other  Hindu  gods,  but  have  no  images  in  their  houses.  Their  family 
priests  are  Brahmans.  They  name  their  children  on  the  twelfth  day, 
allow  widow  marnage,  and  do  not  wear  the  sacred  thread.  There  has 
been  no  recent  change  in  their  beliefs  or  practice.  Their  disputes 
are  settled  at  a meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  The  grain  trade 
is  said  to  have  lately  been  passing  out  of  their  hands,  and  they  have 
taken  to  making  marriage  booths,  carving  paper,  and  printing  and 
drawing  pictures.  They  are  fairly  off  and  send  their  boys  to  school. 
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Komtis  are  returned  as  numbering  ten  souls  and  as  living-  only 
in  Shahipur.  The  traders  of  this  name  are  dark,  live  like  Brahmans, 
and  wear  the  thread-  The  name  Komti  is  not  confined  to  this  class 
of  traders-  There  are  Komtie  in  Th4na  who  beg,  make  beads,  and 
deal  m old  clothes,  and  in  N&aik  there  is  a class  of  Komti  labourers. 
They  seem  to  be  Dravidiaos  and  to  be  connected  with  the  K&m&this, 
and  it  is  possible  that  both  the  name  Komfci  and  the  name  K6m4thi 
come  from  Komomet,  a province  to  the  south-east  of  Haidarabad. 

LihgAyats,  wearers  of  the  movable  ling , are  returned  as  numbering 
558  souls  and  as  living  in  all  parts  of  the  district  except  in  M&him 
and  Y&da.  They  are  tall,  strongly  made,  and  somewhat  dark.  The 
men  generally  shave  the  whole  head  and  the  face  except  the  mustache. 
They  speak  K4narese  among  themselves  and  Mar&thi  with  others. 
They  are  clean,  orderly,  sober,  thrifty,  and  hospitable.  They  are 
either  grocers  or  clothsellers.  Their  houses  are  like  those  of  other 
upper  class  Hindus,  and  they  have  servants  and  cattle.  They  eat  rice 
bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables,  but  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  and  touch  no 
strong  drink.  They  do  not  allow  their  drinking  water  to  b©  seen  by- 
strangers  or  to  bo  shone  on  by  the  sun.  They  are  very  careful  that 
no  stranger  should  see  their  food  before  it  is  blessed.  After  the 
blessing  neither  this  nor  any  other  cause  of  impurity  can  harm  it, 
and  every  scrap  of  food  taken  on  the  plate  must,  under  pain  of  sin, 
be  finished.  They  take  food  from  the  bands  of  no  one,  not  even 
Br&hmans.  In  the  early  days  of  Basapa's  revival  (1130)  caste 
distinctions  are  said  to  have  been  disregarded,  and  many  of  the 
leading  Ling4yats  belonged  to  the  Mh&r  and  other  depressed  classes. 
Now  the  feeling  of  caste  is  nearly  as  strong  among  Lingdyats  as 
among  Brdhmanic  Hindus,  and  the  different  sub-divisions  do  not 
eat  together,  except  when  one  of  their  priests  or  Jan  gams  is 
present.  Their  feasts  cost  them  about  7 Jd.  (5  a*.)  a head.  Tim 
men’s  every  day  dress  is  a waistcloth,  coat,  and  a cloth  rolled 
round  their  heads,  and  their  full  dress  is  a silk-bordered 
waistcloth,  a coat,  and  a Mar&tha  Brdhman  turban.  The  women  wear 
the  ordinary  Mar&tba  robe  and  bodice.  In  their  dress  the  chief 
peculiarity  is  that  both  men  and  women  hang  from  their  necks  or 
tie  round  their  upper  right  arms,  a silver  box  containing  a small 
stone  ling , They  also,  both  men  and  women,  smear  their  brows 
with  ashes.  In  the  seventh  month  of  a woman's  pregnancy,  she 
is  seated  on  a low  wooden  stool  and  a few  grains  of  rice  and  a 
cocoanut  are  laid  in  her  lap.  On  the  fifth  day  after  delivery  the 
caste  is  feasted  ; on  the  seventh  day  the  child  is  presented  with  a 
ling , which  is  folded  in  a piece  of  cloth  and  either  tied  to  its  arm 
or  hung  from  its  neck;  and  on  the  twelfth,  the  child  is  laid  in  the 
cradle  and  named  by  one  of  the  women  of  the  family.  As  they 
hold  that  the  true  worshipper  goes  straight  to  Shiv's  heaven,  they 
do  not  mourn  for  the  dead.  The  corpse  is  carried  and  burnt  sitting, 
and  a tomb  is  raised  over  it.  On  the  fifth  day  a ia 

given  to  caatefellows.  AH  are  Shaivs  and  have  no  images  in  their 
houses.  Their  priests  are  Jan  gams.  They  observe  Hindu  holidays 
and  fast  on  Mondays  and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  each  fortnight* 
Neither  a death  nor  a woman's  monthly  courses  are  held  to  cause 
ceremonial  uncloannoss.  A true  believer,  they  say,  cannot  be 
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impure.  They  are  bound  together  as  one  body,  having  both  a lay 
headman,  sheth,  and  a religious  leader,  mathpati . If  a member  of 
the  community  is  accused  of  drinking  liquor  or  chewing  betelnut,  the 
question  is  discussed  at  a meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  They 
send  their  boys  to  school  but  only  to  loam  to  read  a little  and  to 
cast  accounts.  On  the  whole  they  are  well-to-do. 

LohAnAs,  or  Lav  An  As,  are  returned  as  numbering  480  souls  and 
as  found  in  D&hAnu,  Kalyan,  and  SAlsette,  They  are  commonly  said 
to  take  their  name  from  Lohanpur  in  Multan.  But  they  probably 
belong  to  the  LohAnis  who  formerly  held  the  country  between  the 
Sulim  An  Hills  and  the  Indue.1  At  present  their  head-quarters  In 
this  Presidency  are  in  Sind  and  Catch,  and  they  have  probably  lately 
come  to  Th&ua  from  Bombay  where  they  are  a rising  class  of 
traders  and  shopkeepers  differing  little  from  BhatiAs,  They  know 
Marathi  but  speak  Gujarati  at  home.  Though  dirty  and  untidy 
they  are  thrifty,  orderly,  hospitable  and  hardworking,  and 
having  much  bodily  strength  perform  very  heavy  work.  They  are 
traders  and  moneylenders  and  live  in  well-built  one-storied 
houses  with  tiled  roofs.  Their  dwellings  are  well  supplied  with 
brass  and  copper  vessels  and  other  household  furniture.  They 
heap  cows  and  bullocks  and  live  on  rice,  wheat,  pulse,  vegetables, 
fish  and  flesh,  and  drink  liqoor.  The  daily  food  expenses  of 
a rich  family  vary  from  7 Jd.  to  (5-6  &s.)  a head,  and  for 
a middle  class  or  poor  family  from  4£d.  to  6d.  (8-4  o$.)  a head. 
Their  feast  expenses  vary  from  Is.  to  1a.  fid.  (8-12  as.)  and  their 
holiday  dinners  from  Is.  to  Is,  3d,  (8  - 10  as.)  a head.  The  men 
wear  a waistcloth  coat  jacket  turban  and  shoes,  and  the  women  a 
petticoat  and  bodice  with  a piece  of  cloth  thrown  loosely  over  the 
head.  Their  ceremonial  dress  is  the  same  except  that  it  is  more  costly. 
On  the  birth  of  a child  money  is  presented  to  Br  Ah  mane,  and 
so  gar  or  sweetmeats  are  distributed  among  relations  and  friends.  On 
the  sixth  day  the  goddess  Sati  is  worshipped.  The  family  are  held  to 
be  unclean  for  sixteen  and  the  mother  for  twenty-one  days.  The 
child  is  named  on  the  twelfth.  A boy's  head  is  shaved  at  any  time 
before  he  is  five  years  old,  and  the  barber  is  paid  6d.  (4  ua.) 
When  a child  comes  of  age,  whether  it  is  a boy  or  a girl,  a rosary  of 
small  basil  beads  is  put  round  its  neck.  Between  five  and  eleven 
a boy  is  girt  with  the  sacred  thread,  and  relations  and  friends 
are  feasted  at  a cost  of  from  1a.  to  I#.  3d.  (8-10  as.)  a head. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  thread  ceremony  varies  from  £10  to 
£20  (Ks.  100  - Rs,  200).  They  burn  their  dead.  On  the  third  day 
after  the  funeral  the  chief  mourner  goes  with  relations  and  friends 
to  Shiv's  temple,  and  offering  the  god  rice  and  betelnut  and 
giving  a copper  to  all  Brahman  beggars,  returns  home.  In  the 
house  of  mourning  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  day  a BrAhman 
reads  a sacred  book,  and  the  mourners,  both  men  and  women,  sit  and 
listen.  From  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  day  rice  balls  are  offered 
to  the  spirit  of  the  dead  and  BrAhmans  are  feasted,  one  for  each  day 
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since  the  deceased  died*  On  the  thirteenth,  friends  and  relations  arc 
feasted.  Besides  what  is  spent  on  feasts,  the  death  charges  amount 
to  about  £I0(Rs*10G),  They  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods 
but  have  no  images  in  their  houses.  They  keep  the  same  holidays  as 
MarAtha  Hindus.  Social  disputes  are  settled  at  a meeting  of  the 
men  of  the  caste.  They  are  a steady  well-to-do  people  and  send 
their  boys  to  school, 

TAwbolis  are  returned  as  numbering  nineteen  souls.  They  arc 
found  in  Panvel,  SAlsette,  MAhim,  Satpati,  and  Chinchni.  They  are 
said  to  have  com©  from  GujarAt  about  1 25  years  ago*  Some  keep  to 
their  Gujarati  speech  and  dress,  and  others  have  adopted  MarAthi 
ways.  They  sell  betel-leaves,  dpta,  Bauhinia  racemose,  leaves  for 
cigarettes  and  tobacco. 

YAnis  are  of  three  main  classes,  GujarAti,  MArvAdi,  and  Marathi, 
GujarAti  YAnis  have  five  sub-divisions,  LAd,  PorvAd,  Kapol,  Modh, 
and  ShrimAli,  and  are  found  throughout  the  district.  Of  about  120 
families  of  LAd  Yanis  about  forty  are  in  ThAna,  thirty-five  in  Supara, 
and  the  rest  in  Bassein,  AgAsbt,  NAla,  PApdi,  and  Dab  An  u.  Masudi*s 
statement,1  that  when  he  wrote  (915)  the  LAr  language  was  spoken 
in  the  coast  towns  as  far  south  as  Chaul,  makes  it  probable  that  from 
very  early  times  LAd  YAnis  had  settled  along  the  Thana  coast  for 
purposes  of  trade.  But  it  would  seem  that  most  of  the  present 
families  are  late  settlers,  who  about  the  middle  of  tho  eighteenth 
century  fled  from  Cambay  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  Momin  KhAn  II. 
They  speak  GujarAti  among  themselves  and  Mar  At  hi  with  others. 
They  are  hardworking,  sober,  frugal  and  orderly,  and  live  as  shop- 
keepers, moneylenders,  superior  landholders,  merchants,  and  potty 
dealers.  Their  houses  are  of  the  better  class  with  walls  of  brick  and 
tiled  roofs,  and  their  furniture  includes  a number  of  metal  vessels 
and  a good  store  of  bedding  and  carpets.  They  keep  cows  oxen  and 
buffaloes,  and  some  have  bullock  carriages*  They  have  a servant  to 
help  in  their  business.  They  are  vegetarians,  living  on  rice,  millet 
and  wheat,  pulse,  vegetables,  butter,  and  sugar.  They  are  great 
eaters  and  use  much  butter  in  their  food*  They  are  very  lavish  in 
their  feast  expenses  which  come  to  about  Is,  6d.  (12  minus)  a head. 
They  indulge  in  no  intoxicating  drinks.  Both  men  and  women 
dress  in  Gujarat  style,  the  men  in  a waistcloth,  coat,  and  red  or 
chintz  turban  of  the  shape  adopted  by  the  PArsis,  and  the  women  in  a 
petticoat,  an  upper  robe  and  a Marathi  bodice,  and  ivory  bracelets  or 
glass  bangles.  The  women  who  spend  their  time  in  household  work 
and  embroidery,  are  famous  for  their  taste  in  dress  and  set  the 
fashion  to  other  classes  of  GujarAt  YAnis,  On  the  birth  of  the  first 
male  child  they  distribute  sugarcandy,  and  on  the  sixth  day  worship 
the  goddess  Chhathi.  Their  children  are  named  on  the  twelfth  day 
after  birth,  and  their  heads  shaved  in  the  third  or  fifth  month. 
They  marry  their  girls  before  twelve  and  their  boys  between  fifteen 
and  twenty.  Formerly  the  LAd  VAnis  of  the  district  used  tb  get 
brides  from  Cambay,  Jambusar,  and  Bombay*  But  of  late  years 
these  YAniAs  have  ceased  to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage 
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to  a TMna  Lid  VAni,  though  they  have  no  objection  to  take  hie 
daughter.  They  do  not  allow  widow  marriage.  They  are 
Vaishnavs  of  the  Vallabhacb&rya  sect,  though  in  consequence  of 
their  close  connection  with  Maraths  BrAhmans  they  observe  Shaiv 
fasts  and  feasts.  They  go  on  pilgrimages  to  DAkor,  Dwarka,  Nasik, 
and  P&ndharpiiFj.  and  have  images  of  their  gods  in  their  houses. 
Their  caste  priests  are  KhedAvAl  Brahmans  who,  coming  originally 
with  them  from  Cambay,  have  certain  claims  on  them,  and  who  go 
from  Bombay  to  their  patrons  on  marriage  and  death  occasions. 
The  family  priests  are  generally  Tolakia  Br  Ah  mans.  They  have  a 
nominal  headman,  and  they  settle  their  social  disputes  at  a meeting 
of  the  men  of  the  caste.  They  send  their  boys  to  school,  but  keep 
them  there  only  until  they  can  read  and  write  a little  and  cast 
accounts.  They  are  a well-to-do  class. 

PorvAd  YAnis  of  the  Dasha  sub-division  are  found  only  in 
Bassein,  where  they  are  said  to  have  been  settled  for  about  200 
years.  They  speak  Gujar&ti  at  home,  and  are  sober,  thrifty,  orderly, 
and  well-behaved.  They  are  merchants  and  moneylenders,  and  live 
in  well  built  brick  and  stone  dwellings  with  tiled  roofs.  They  have 
servants  and  cattle,  and  a good  store  of  furniture,  brass  and  copper 
vessels,  boxes,  and  bedsteads.  They  never  eat  flesh.  Their  daily 
food  is  rice,  rice  and  wheat  bread,  vegetables,  pulse,  butter,  and 
milk.  They  take  one  meal  at  noon  and  another  between  seven  and 
eight  in  the  evening.  Their  feasts  cost  about  7£d.  (5 annas)  ahead* 
They  dress  like  ordinary  middle-class  MarAtha  Hindus,  and,  on 
great  occasions,  in  costly  garments.  They  have  a store  of  rich 
clothes  such  as  shawls  and  silk  waiatcloths,  pitdmbars . The  men 
pass  their  time  in  their  calling,  and  the  woman,  besides  attending 
to  the  house,  embroider  and  do  needle  work.  On  the  sixth  day 
after  a birth  they  worship  the  goddess  Ohhathi,  the  ceremony 
costing  them  abont  8s,  (Rs.  4).  Girls  are  married  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  twelve,  and  boys  between  ten  and  twenty.  On  marriage 
occasions  their  priests,  who  are  Gujarati  BrAhmans,  are  paid  from 
4jf,  to  6s.  (Re.  2 - He.  3).  Widow  marriage  is  not  allowed.  They  are 
BhAgvats  worshipping  Vishnu  under  the  name  of  Th£kurjiP  They 
are  a religious  people  and  strictly  keep  all  fasts  and  feasts.  Their 
social  disputes  are  settled  at  meetings  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  The 
opening  of  the  railway  has  lowered  their  profits,  but  they  are  still 
well-to-do  and  send  their  boys  to  school.  The  Kapols  who  came 
originally  from  Kathiawar  are  found  chiefly  in  ThAna.  ShrimALis 
and  Modhs  are  found  in  PApdi  near  Basse  in. 

MAbvAdib,  or  MarwIb  VAnib,  are  returned  as  found  over  the 
whole  district  except  in  DAhanu,  MurbAd,  and  VAda,  They  are  of  two 
main  divisions,  PorvAd  and  OavAL  They  are  rather  tall  and  slightly 
made,  but  hardy  and  vigorous,  ratber  dark,  generally  with  long  faces, 
sharp  eyes,  and  sunken  cheeks.  They  shave  the  head,  leaving  three 
patches  of  hair,  a top- knot,  and  a lock  over  each  ear,  a peculiarity 
that  has  gained  for  them  the  nickname  of  tin-skende , or  the  triple 
top-knot  men.  All  wear  th©  mustache,  some  wear  whiskers  and  others 
the  beard.  They  speak  Marvadi  among  themselves  and  incorrect 
Mar&thi  to  others.  They  are  sober  and  orderly,  but  dirty,  cunning, 
and  miserly,  and  in  their  dealings  greedy  and  unprincipled.  They 
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trade  in  cloth,  metal,  and  grain*  They  keep  shops  and  sell 
tobacco,  cocoanuts,  parched  grain,  coarse  sugar,  oil  and  salt,  but 
their  chief  business  is  money  lending  especially  to  husbandmen, 
from  whom  they  recover  very  often  in  grain  at  very  high  rates  of 
interest*  A Marvidi  firm  has  generally  one  or  two  partners,  and 
most  of  them  are  helped  by  some  poor  newcomer  who  serves  as 
apprentice.  Their  houses  are  one  or  two  stories  high,  built  of 
brick  or  stone,  with  tiled  roofs  and  fantastically  coloured  walls,  with  a 
broad  front  veranda.  They  have  a good  store  of  brass  and  copper 
vessels,  and  keep  no  servants  or  cattle.  They  eat  rice,  wheat,  split 
pulse,  butter,  and  vegetables.  They  are  strict  vegetarians  taking 
neither  fish  nor  flesh,  and  neither  drinking  liquor  nor  using 
intoxicating  drugs*  They  eat  twice  a day,  in  the  afternoon  and 
before  sunset*  At  their  home  dinners  they  sit  separate,  but  when 
they  go  to  dinner  parties,  two  or  three  eat  from  the  same  plate. 
Their  feasts  cost  them  from  9d.  to  Is*  (6*8  as*)  a head.  The  men 
wear  a waistcloth,  jacket,  and  the  small  fiat  Mdrw&r  turban  almost 
always  party-coloured,  red  and  yellow,  pink  and  blue,  or  red  and 
pink*  Some  wear  the  local  Br&hman  head  dress*  In  either  case 
they  let  their  hair  grow  outside  of  the  turban  behind  and  on  both 
sides*  Their  women  dress  in  gowns,  gfidgra,  and  veil  their  beads 
and  faces  with  a shouldercloth*  Their  arms  are  covered  up  to 
the  elbow  with  thick  ivory  bracelets,  and  they  have  rich  gold 
and  silver  ornaments  and  silk  clothes,  and  shawls*  They  do  not 
bath©  their  newborn  children  until  a lucky  day  comes,  when  they 
call  and  feast  their  relations  and  have  the  child’s  name  chosen  by 
a Br&hman*  Within  one  year  the  child’s  head  is  shaved  if  it  is  a 
boy,  or  ent  with  scissors  if  it  is  a girl.  Girls  are  married  at  ten  and 
boys  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five.  Their  marriage  expenses  vary 
from  £20  to  £50  (Rs*  200  - Rs.  500),  They  burn  their  dead  and  do 
not  allow  their  widows  to  many.  When  a member  of  the  caste  leaves 
for  Raj  put&na  it  is  usual  for  him  to  pay  the  caste  committee  2s*  6tlm 
(Re.  1-4}  for  charitable  purposes,  and  the  money  thus  raised  is 
distributed  among  beggars*  They  generally  support  the  poor  of  their 
class  by  giving  them  service  or  advancing  them  money  to  be  repaid 
with  interest  at  from  six  to  nine  per  cent  a year  (8-12  as.  a month). 

The  Mdrwtfr  V&nis  arc  believed  to  have  come  to  Th&na  from 
Rajput&na  or  Marwdr,  almost  entirely  since  the  British  conquest. 
Their  usual  rout©  has  been  through  Gujar&t  and  Bombay,  and  since 
the  railway  has  been  opened,  they  have  come  in  great  numbers. 
Their  first  general  movement  into  Th&na  followed  the  very  liberal 
and  general  reduction  of  rent  that  was  introduced  over  the  south 
and  west  of  the  district  between  1835  and  1838.  The  reductions 
left  a large  margin  of  profit  to  the  landholder  and  the  M&rv&dis 
came,  advanced  money  at  from  TOO  to  200  per  cent  to  the  husband- 
men, and  sold  them  up.  In  1846  the  Collector  Mr.  Law  noticed 
that  of  late  the  thrifty  avaricious  M&rv&di  had  begun  to  settle  evervcom 
in  the  remotest  villages.  They  usually  came  with  a scanty  stock  and 
growing  speedily  rich  carried  their  gains  to  their  own  country  the 
Konkan  benefiting  nothing  by  the  distribution  of  their  capital.1 


1 Mr*  Law,  8th  April  184G,  Tfadua  Collector's  Filo>  1818- 1853. 
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On  arrivings  a poor  Marvsdi  begins  to  work  as  a cook,  a clerk*  or 
» servant,  and  when  lie  has  saved  enough,  be  begins  to  trade  along 
with  some  other  M&rvddi,  or  opens  a cloth  shop  or  carries  on  business 
as  a banker.  Most  of  them  visit  M&rw£r  from  time  to  time,  and 
almost  all  return  there  when  they  have  made  a competency.  A 
few  families  have  been  settled  for  two  or  three  generations  in  Th&na, 
bat  most  leave  the  country  after  establishing  some  relation  in  their 
place.  Mdrv&dia,  as  a rule,  spend  very  little  in  local  charities.  A 
well  at  Kh&lapur  in  Karjat  and  an  animal  home  at  Chembur  ict 
SaJsetbe  are  almost  the  only  exceptions.  Of  late  by  their  greater 
vigour  and  power  of  work  and  by  their  greater  unscrupulous  ness, 
Marvadis  have,  to  an  increasing  extent,  been  ousting  local  traders 
from  the  moneylending  business.  They  generally  make  advances  to 
tradesmen  at  yearly  interest  of  from  nine  to  twelve  per  cent  (oa.  12- 
Bo,  1 a month).  When  gram  is  advanced  for  seed,  interest  equafc 
to  the  quantity  borrowed  is  generally  charged ; and,  when  it 
lent  for  the  support  of  the  husbandman  and  hia  family,  interest  in 
kind  equal  to  half  the  quantity  borrowed  is  payable  at  the  next 
harvest.  They  are  Jains  by  religion,  treat  their  priests,  yatis,  with 
respect,  are  careful  to  keep  their  holidays  especially  the  weekly  fast  a 
in  Bhddrapad  (August- September),  never  eat  after  sunset,  are  tender- 
of  life,  and  regular  in  worshipping  their  saints  both  in  their-  houses 
and  temple  a.  They  have  no  headman  and  settle  social  disputes  at 
meetings  of  the  men  of  the  caste*  They  send  their  boys  to  school, 
and  are  well-to-do, 

Vaishya,  or  MaeIthA  VAnis,  are  returned  as  numbering  123  souls 
and  as  found  in  MnrbM,  Kaly&n,  Y4da,  and  SMMpur.  They  speak 
Marathi,  and  except  a few  who  are  husbandmen,  they  are  petty 
traders  and  shopkeepers.  They  make  enough  to  maintain  themselves 
and  their  families,  send  their  boys  to-  school,  and  are  a steady 
people- 

Husbandmen  included  fifteen  classes  with  a total  strength  of 
338,732  souls  (males  174,965,  females  163,767}  or  44*22  percent  of 
the  Hindu  population.  Of  these  119,103  (males  60,442,  females 
58,661)  were  Agris  ; 2458  (males  1054,,  females  1404)  Biiris  ; 787 
(males  399,  females  388)  Ch£rans;  866  (males  362,  females  504) 
Obokbars ; 92  (males  49,  females  43)  Hetkaris ; 147  (males  73, 
females  74)  K&chis ; 851  (males  502,  females  349)  K&m&this  ; 728 
(males  354,  females  374)  K&mlis ; 2507  (males  1333,  females  1174) 
KarAdis  ;8359  (males  4320,  females  4089}  Khdrp&tils  ; 183,144  (males 
90,010,  females  87,134)  Kunbis ; 15,367  (males  7828,  females  7539) 
PAcbkalshis  ; 14  (males  10,  females  4)  Pihadis  ; 686  (males  334, 
females  352)  Sorathis;  and  3623  (males  1895,  females  1728) 
Vanjirie, 

Aonie,  from  dyar  a salt  pan,  are  returned  as  numbering  119,103 
Houls  and  as  found  over  the  whole  districts  Both  Mackintosh  and 
Wilson  rank  them  as  Kolia*1  Their  head-quarters  are  in  the  south- 
west, but  they  are  common  as  far  north  as  the  middle  of  M&him,. 
Bhtwndi,  ShahApor,  and  V&da. 


1 Trans.  Bom.  Qeog-  Soc.  I.  1JH.  The  Hitb&gris  the  true  form  of  the  word  !■ 
AjjJfi  or  early. 
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They  are  of  three  divisions  who  neither  eat  together  nor  inter- 
marry* Sud  Agris,  Das  agris,  and  U rap  Agris.  The  Sud  Agris  include 
three  Bub-division  s,  MithAgris  or  salt  makers*  Jasagris  or  toddy 
drawers  chiefly  in  Bhiwndi,  and  DholAgria  or  drummers.  These  eat 
together  and  intermarry*  and  claim  a strain  of  the  same  foreign 
blood  aa  the  Prabhns  and  PAchkalsis,  Their  chief  surnames  are 
Bhoir,  Chandberi,  CbftvhAn,  Gharat,  Gulvi,  JAdav,  Kim  MAH, 

M Andre,  MhAtre,  Mukul,  NAvraye,  HAik,  FovAr,  ShelAr,  Sheika, 
Vaze,  and  YAdav.  Their  family  gods,  or  badges,  are  the  pine- 
apple  and  the  Kom,  myrobalan*  mango,  fig*  and  wild  mango. 
Though  all  SudAgris  belong  to  the  same  caste*  the  amount  of  mixture 
with  foreign  blood  seems  to  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  district-  Thus 
the  Panvel  Agris  have  a larger  proportion  of  Rajput  names  than  the 
SAlsette  Agris,  and,  unlike  them,  keep  to  the  Rajput  rule  against 
intermarriage  among  those  who  bear  the  same  tribal  surname. 
Agris  are  small  active  and  dark,  and  speak  a rough  MarAthi.  In- 
doors the  men  wear  a loincloth,  and  out-of-doors  a waistcoat 
waistcloth  and  MarAtha  turban  folded  in  Kunbi  fashion*  The 
women  wear  a robe  wound  tightly  round  the  waist  and  thighs,  and 
the  upper  end  drawn  over  the  shoulder;  they  generally  wear  a 
bodice.  Their  staple  food  is  ndglij  or  coarse  rice,  and  fish,  and  on 
holidays  finer  rice  and  perhaps  a fowl.  They  are  excessively  fond 
of  liquor,  all  the  men  and  women  in  a village  being  often  drunk 
after  sunset,  -Almost  all  are  husbandmen,  salt  makers  and  labourers, 
and  being  thrifty  and  careful  in  money  matters  generally  avoid 
debt.  They  do  not  marry  with  MarAthAs,  Ktmbis,  or  Kolia.  They 
respect  most  Hindu  gods,  but  their  favourite  objects  of  worship  are 
Cheda  and  other  local  spirits  or  devs.  Their  love  of  drink  keeps 
them  poor  and  few  of  them  send  their  boys  to  school, 

DasAgris,  according  to  their  own  story  the  thrum,  or  dashi,  wearing 
Agris,  but  perhaps  more  probably  the  half  caste,  das  or  ten  being 
half  of  the  score  or  full  number,  are  found  chiefly  along  the  tidal 
course  of  the  TAnsa  and  Vaitama  rivers  east  of  the  railway  line.1 
They  are  soft  featured  and  round  faced  with  bright  full  eyes  and 
fair  skins,  and  as  children  are  very  pretty.  Almost  all  are 
husbandmen,  and  in  dress,  speech  and  customs  differ  little  from 
SudAgris.  The  local  stoiy  is  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  an 
Agri's  mistress  whose  children  died  in  infancy.  She  vowed  to  the 
MhAris  god  that  if  her  children  lived  to  grow  up  she  would  walk 
from  her  house  to  the  MhAris  house  with  a cow's  bone  on  her  head 
and  a tag  or  thmm  of  wool  in  the  lobes  of  her  ears.  Her  children 
grew  up  aud  she  carried  out  her  vow  and  was  excommunicated. 
The  commonest  surnames  are  Kadu,  Kine,  Gharat,  Patel,  Chcdri, 
Madbvi,  WAzeh,  Tari,  and  Gavad,  and  their  family  gods  or  badges 
are  Naddi  a river,  Marichvmhori  a crab,  Amba  a mango,  Satai 
a spoon.  Moral  a peacock,  and  Qirdai  a coverlet.  The  SudAgris 
neither  eat  nor  marry  with  the  Das  Agris, 

realpatidar.com 

I The  villager  are  B&hadoli,  Sikre.  Padgiou,  KAnivde,  Navaai,  Chan  dip  Kopar, 
Ghitimb,  Sofila,  Mdkne,  NAgAve,  Agarv&dt,  Tembhode,  Umroli,  BirvAdi,  and  Badghe. 
The  Kelvo-MAhim  Village#  are  Son  live,  Furg&v,  Sink  re,  Bdroli,  Ghitiv,  SupdJa, 
MAkna,  Nagfiva,  Agarv4diT  Tetnbora,  Moroli,  BilrAdi,  Parga,  and  Nivli.  And  the 
Bauein  village*  are  Kofar,  CMndve,  NAvaai,  and  KhAnivde, 
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UiRp  Agris  or  Varap  Agris  found  in  several  villages  in  SAlsette 
and  Bassein,1  are  said  to  be  Christian  Agris,  who  reverted  to 
Hinduism  some  in  1820  and  others  in  1828,  According  to  one 
explanation  the  name  Urap  or  V&rap  is  the  Persian  Urf  or  alias, 
and  according  to  another  it  is  the  word  Europe,  Neither  of  these 
explanations  is  satisfactory,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  word 
comes  from  the  Marhthi  orapne  or  varapne  to  scratch  or  sear  with  a 
hot  iron,  and  that  they  got  the  name  because  they  had  to  go 
through  some  purifying  ordeal  when  they  were  let  back  into  caste. 
They  are  also  known  os  Nave  or  New  MarAthAs,  Both  in  SAlsette 
and  Bassein  the  Urap  Agris  are  considered  lower  than  either  Sud 
or  Das  Agris,  who  neither  marry  nor  eat  with  them.  They  have 
separate  priests  and  a separate  headman.  Their  manners  and 
customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  Agris,  and  they  worship 
Hindu  gods.  The  only  sign  that  they  were  once  Christians  is  in 
their  surnames  such  as  Gomas,  Soz,  Fernan,  FrutAd,  and  Minez. 
It  is  said  that  the  Bassein  Agris  who  reverted  in  1820  had  to  pay 
£120  (Be.  1200).  The  priest  who  purified  and  took  them  back  was 
JR&mchandra  Baba  Joshi  a Palshe  RrAhman.  His  caste  for  a time 
excommunicated  him,  but  he  was  allowed  to  rejoin  when  he  ceased 
to  act  as  priest  to  the  Uraps,  One  Bhai  Makund  Joshi,  also  a 
Pal  she,  succeeded  RAmchandra.  Like  him  he  has  been  put  out  of 
caste,  but  when  he  has  a child  to  marry  he  does  penance  and  is 
allowed  to  join  his  caste.  The  name  of  the  priest  who  admitted 
the  Agris  in  1828  (November  12)  was  Vithal  Hari  Naik  Vaidya,  a 
Palshe  Brahman  of  Bassein. 

BAeis,  returned  as  numbering  2458  souls  and  as  found  in 
Bassein,  M&him  and  DAhAnu,  are  dark  and  stoutly  made,  wear  the 
top-knot  and  mustache,  and  shave  the  head  once  a month.  They 
are  said  to  have  come  from  GujarAt  and  though  some  speak  and 
dress  like  MarAthAs  the  women  of  others  keep  to  their  GujarAti 
speech  and  dress.  They  are  clean,  hardworking  and  orderly,  and 
work  as  husbandmen,  cartmen,  and  labourers.  They  live  in  houses 
with  walls  of  mud  or  raw  brick  and  either  thatched  or  tiled  roofs. 
They  own  cows  and  oxen.  They  eat  coarse  rice,  ndgli , and  kodra, 
and  occasionally  wheat  bread  and  fine  rice  on  holidays.  Their 
feasts,  which  consist  of  pnlse  cakes,  mutton,  and  liquor,  cost  them 
about  3d,  (2  as.)  a head.  The  men  wear  a loincloth,  a waistcloth, 
a jacket,  and  a cap,  and  on  high  days  a MarAtha  turban.  The 
women  wear  the  robe  wound  tightly  round  the  waist  and  thighs,  and 
the  bodice,  and  others  wear  the  GujarAt  petticoat.  The  men  spend 
their  time  in  the  fields  or  as  day  labourers,  the  women  in  household 
work,  and  the  children  gather  manure.  On  the  twelfth  day  after 
a birth  they  worship  the  goddess  Sati , the  ceremony  costing  about 
3d.  (2  a#.).  Girls  are  married  between  six  and  fifteen  and  boys 
between  fifteen  and  twenty-five-  A marriage  generally  costs  from 
£3  to  £4  (Rs.  30 -Be.  40).  Widow  marriage  is  allowed.  They  are 
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1 The  SJLLwtt*  village*  are  Balklum,  RoJodi,  Ttirbhe,  K£ve*aj\  Vadavali,  UthAl*fr, 
Mahmd,  Kopri,  P*vw,  K*lv*p  S&nghu%  Ovule,  Guvh&n,  and  BhAndup.  The  Banern 
village*  are  UroelmAE,  Mtnikjpur,  Agilhi,  Muued,  Pidrichividi,  Jot,  Vix&r,  Kolowda* 
Hivlpur,  Aehole,  and  Jnchmadrm 
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Bh&gvats,  worshipping'  all  Hindu  gods  bat  especially  Vishnu, 
keeping  images  in  their  houses  and  holding  their  priests,  who  are 
Chttpfivans,  Gujardtis,  Falsbes,  and  Golaks,  in  high  respect  They 
keep  all  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts,  and  hare  not  of  late  changed 
their  religious  beliefs.  They  have  a caste  organisation  and  leave 
the  settlement  of  social  disputes  to  some  of  their  headmen.  Caste 
authority  has  not  grown  weaker.  They  are  a poor  class  and  find  it 
difficult  to  get  regular  employment*  Few  of  their  children  go  to 
school.  They  have  not  begun  to  take  to  new  pursuits  and  are 
badly  off. 

CbAeans,  though  classed  with  Vanj6ris,  are  apparent Ty  a distinct 
people.  They  are  returned  as  numbering  787  souls  and  as  found  in 
V&da,  Murb&d,  Karjat,  Bhiwndi,  Salsette,  and  PanveL  Like  the 
Vanjfiris  they  are  divided  into  Ch&rans  proper,  MathurAs,  Rajputs, 
Lav&n&s,  and  G&vars,  who  neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  The 
first  two  wear  the  sacred  thread.  Except  the  Ch&rans  proper  who 
have  their  own  priests  called  Ch&ran  Brahmans,  the  other  divisions 
require  the  help  of  a Brihraan  at  their  marriages.  The  Ch&rans  came 
about  twenty  years  ago  from  M&legaon  in  N&sik,  and  settled  in 
Hokh&da.  In  the  Mokh&da  villages  of  Sakarshet  and  Kortud  a few 
houses  of  the  Gavar  sub-division  of  the  Ch&mn  caste  are  employed 
in  bringing  tobacco  from  Bals^r  and  salt  fish  from  the  sea  coast* 
At  their  marriages  a Br&hman  is  necessary.  The  ceremony  consists  of 
daubing  the  bride's  and  bridegroom's  brows  with  turmeric.  They 
build  no  booth,  but  at  the  four  comers  of  the  place  where  the 
marriage  is  held,  seven  earthen  pots  are  filled  with  water  and  two 
mt tsalsj  or  pestles,  are  placed  on  the  eastern  and  western  side  between 
the  pots.  The  bridegroom,  catching  the  bride  by  the  hand,  walka 
round  one  pestle  four  times  and  round  the  other  three  times,  the 
Br&hman  priest  repeating  verses.  The  marriage  is  now  complete, 
and  the  bridegroom  takes  the  bride  to  his  house,  with  a present  of  a 
calf  from  the  bride's  father.  At  the  time  of  the  betrothal,  vnagni* 
the  bridegroom's  father  gives  the  bride's  father  four  bullocks  and 
£12  10*.  (Rs.125)  in  cash.  They  bum  their  dead  and  feast  the  caste* 
on  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  days  after  the  death. 

Chokhars,  returned  as  numbering  866  souls  and  as  found  only 
in  D&h£nn,  are  a Mar&thi  speaking  people.  They  are  one  of  the 
classes  who  claim  to  have  come  into  the  Konkan  with  Bimb. 
They  have  no  snb- divisions,  and  their  surnames  are  Kor,  R&t,  Dalvi, 
Sani,  Suri,  and  Des.  They  are  clean,  hardworking  and  fond  of 
strong  drink,  and  earn  their  living  as  husbandmen  and  labourers, 
A few  have  tiled  houses  bnt  most  live  in  thatched  mud-walled  huts* 
Except  a few  copper  and  brass  vessels  their  dwellings  have  no  house 

f ear  but  earthen  pots.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor, 
ut  their  daily  food  is  coarse  rice  or  rice  porridge  with  a seasoning  of 
chillies.  A marriage  feast  costs  about  fid,  (4  as.)  a head.  In-doora 
the  men  wear  a loincloth,  and  out-of-doors,  a waisteloth,  a jacket, 
and  a piece  of  cloth  rolled  round  the  head.  On  great  days  they 
wear  Maratha  turbans  and  fresh  clothes.  Their  women,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  wear  a bodice  and  a Mu  rat  ha  robe  wound  tightly  round 
the  body  like  a waistcloth.  They  have  no  store  of  clothes*  They 
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worship  all  Hindu  gods  and  M&ruti  in  particular,  and  keep  images 
in  their  houses.  They  employ  Brahmans  as  their  family  priests 
bolding  them  in  respect  and  keeping  all  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts. 
Tbey  have  a headman,  pdtil,  who  settles  social  disputes.  They  are 
a poor  class  and  do  not  send  their  children  to  school. 

Hetcabis/  or  southerners,  that  is  people  of  Mill  van  and  the 
neighbouring  districts,  are  returned  as  numbering  ninety- two  souls 
and  as  found  in  Bassem  and  Bhiwndi.  They  are  said  to  have 
come  to  Bassein  about  140  years  ago  with  the  MarAtha  army  from 
S&t&ra  and  Kolhapur.  They  are  strong,  tall,  muscular  and  dark  and 
speak  Mar&thi.  They  are  husbandmen  and  labourers,  and  as  a 
class  are  poor,  though  hardworking  sober  and  thrifty.  Their 
bouses  are  generally  one-storied  with  brick  and  mud  walls.  Most 
of  them  worship  the  goddess  Mahtikrtli.  They  eat  fish,  fowls  and 
mutton,  and  their  staple  food  is  coarse  rice,  ndchni,  vart , and  split 
pulse.  Their  feasts  cost  them  from  4 Id.  to  6d.  (3-4  as.)  a head. 
They  have  Brahman  priests  whom  they  respect.  They  keep  all  the 
ordinary  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts,  and  have  a headman.  They  send 
their  boys  to  school  and  are  a steady  people, 

KlcHia,  or  market  gardeners,  returned  as  numbering  147  souls 
and  as  found  in  Salsett©  and  Murbad,  are  divided  into  Bundales  and 
Narvares.  They  look  like  Pardeshis  or  Upper  India  Hindus,  and 
are  strong  and  well  made.  They  speak  Hindustani.  Tbey  are 
hardworking  and  fairly  dean,  sober  and  orderly.  Moat  of  them  are 
fruit-sellers.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  The  men 
dress  like  Mara  this  and  wear  coats,  turbans  and  waistcloths.  The 
women  wear  a petticoat,  a bodice,  and  a short  upper  rohef  Ingtlt j. 
They  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  especially  Devi  and  other 
goddesses.  Tuesday  is  kept  by  them  as  a special  day  of  worship. 
They  treat  their  priests,  who  are  Hindustani  Brihmans,  with 
much  respect  and  call  them  Pandits.  Marriage  is  almost  their  only 
ceremony,  and  their  only  special  observance  is  that  they  cut  a lock 
of  the  boy's  hair  a few  days  before  the  marriage.  The  performance  of 
shrdddh  on  tho  anniversary  of  a death  is  compulsory.  They  have 
no  headman  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  men  of 
the  caste.  They  either  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  at  all,  or 
only  for  a short  time. 

KImAthis  are  retamed  as  numbering  851  souls  and  as  found 
in  Panvel,  S&lBette,  Kaly&n,  Sbdhdpur,  and  Ksrjat,  They  have 
come  from  the  Nizam's  dominions  since  the  beginning  of  British 
rule.  Under  the  name  KAmAthi  people  of  many  classes  are 
included.  Though  they  do  not  many  or  even  eat  together,  the 
different  classes  of  K&raAthis  have  a strong  feeling  of  fellowship  and 
generally  live  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  town.  The  name  is  commonly 
supposed  to  come  from  kam  work,  because  they  are  good  labourers. 
But  as  the  name  is  applied  to  so  many  castes,  it  seems  to  be  tho 
name  of  a district  or  province,  perhaps  Komoraeth  to  the  south- 
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east  of  Haidarabad.1  The - following  details  apply  to  the  lower  or 
labouring  KAmathis  to  whom  most  Th&na  KAroathis  belong.  They 
are  tall,  dark  and  robust,  and  their  young  women  are  stout  and 
good-looking.  They  speak  Telegu  in  their  homes  and  Mardthi 
and  Hindustani  abroad,  and  write  in  BAlbodh.  They  are  clean, 
active,  hardworking  and  frugal,  but  given  to  opium  and  bhang  t 
Some  of  them  are  labourers,  both  men  and  women  working  for 
daily  hire,  but  like  most  other  labouring  classes,  the  husband 
and  wife  never  at  the  same  place.  Others  are  husbandmen  and 
grain  dealers.  Their  houses  are  one-storied  built  of  brick  and 
mud  and  tile-roofed.  Among  their  furniture  are  brass,  copper, 
and  earthen  vessels,  bedding,  mats,  and  boxes.  They  own  cattle, 
but  have  no  servants.  Their  food  is  rice,  pulse,  fish,  and  flesh. 
They  drink  liquor  but  not  openly,  or  at  their  caste  dinners.  They 
give  caste  dinners  on  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  The  men  wear 
a round  turban  much  like  a Maratha  Kunbi's,  a coat,  jacket,  and 
waistcloth.  The  women  wear  a robe  afld  bodice,  the  upper  part  of  the 
robe  much  fuller  and  looser  than  is  worn  by  Mar&tha  women.  They 
have  no  ceremonial  dress,  except  that  on  high  occasions  they  wear 
specially  good  clothes.  Among  them  boys  are  married  before  nine 
and  girls  before  seven.  The  boy's  father  sends  a friend  to  the  girl's 
house  to  ask  if  her  parents  will  give  their  daughter  in  marriage.  If 
they  agree  a Telega  Brahman  is  called,  the  names  of  the  boy  and 
girl  are  told  him,  and  after  calculating  he  says  whether  or  not  the 
marriage  will  prove  lucky.  Next  day,  if  the  answer  is  favourable, 
the  boy's  father  with  a Br&hman  and  a few  relations,  goes 
to  the  girl's  house,  and  the  BrAhman  tells  them  that  the  stars 
are  favourable.  The  Brahman  fixes  the  marriage  day  and  leaves 
with  a present  of  from  2s . to  4s,  (Re.  1 -Rs.  2).  Then  the  boy's  father 
accompanied  by  his  nearest  relations  and  friends  and  by  the  Br&hman 
priest,  goes  to  the  girl's  house,  and  seating  her  on  a low  wooden 
stool,  the  priest  recites  verses,  and  the  boy's  father  presents  the  girl 
with  a suit  of  new  clothes,  ornaments,  and  a packet  of  sugar.  The 
brows  of  the  male  guests  are  marked  with  sandal  powder,  and  one  of 
the  men  of  the  house  presents  the  younger  guests  with  five  betel- 
nuts  each,  and  the  elders  with  ten.  The  girl's  mother  serves  the 
women  guests  with  turmeric  which  they  rub  on  their  hands  and  faces, 
and  they  go  homo  after  the  boy's  father  has  given  each  woman  five 
betelnuts. 

Two  days  before  the  marriage,  the  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with 
turmeric  at  their  houses  and  a booth  is  built.  On  the  evening  of  the 
wedding  day  the  guests  meet  at  the  girl's  house,  and  the  father  of 


1 Tavernier  (1660)  speaks  of  Kaolkonda,  five  league*  from  Golkon&i,  a*  being 
in  the  province  of  Ctunatioa,  apparently  the  territory  now  known  a*  Komometh- 
Harris1  Travels,  II.  373-  According  to  Mackintosh  (1836)  the  word  Ktoittu  *»  used 
in  Poona  included  KunbU,  M&lis,  and  MuealmAns.  It  properly  belonged  to  Teteoru 
speaking  tribes  from  die  west  of  the  Haidarabad  territory,  who  were  Eke  the  Koli* 
and  were  called  Kofis  by  the  MnsalmAna  of  that  part  of  the  country.  They  would 
almost  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  Mah&dev  Kolis  of  Ahmednag&r.  When  they 
laboured  they  were  called  MutxAsie,  when  they  took  charge  of  water- courses  they  were 
called  Nirod&a,  and  when  they  took  service  an  mercenaries  Telgoln.  Trans.  Bom. 
Goog,  Soc.  L 20 Z.  * 
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the  boy  going  to  the  girFa  house,  presents  her  with  ornaments  and 
returns  home.  Here  he  feasts  his  guests,  and  after  marking  their 
brows  with  red  powder  and  serving  them  with  be  tel  nut  and  leaves, 
they  start  in  a procession  to  the  girl’s  house  with  the  boy  on  horse- 
back or  in  a carriage,  or  carried  on  men’s  shoulders  or  on  foot.  In 
the  marriage  booth  the  boy  and  girl  are  made  to  stand,  face  to  face, 
and  a cloth  is  held  between  them.  The  Br&hman  repeats  verses  and 
the  guests  keep  throwing  grains  of  jvdri  mixed  with  turmeric  on 
the  heads  of  the  boy  and  girl.  At  the  close  of  the  marriage  the 
guests  are  served  with  betelnut  and  leaves*  red  powder  is  rubbed  on 
their  brows,  and  they  leave  for  their  homes.  On  the  morning  of  the 
second  day  the  boy  and  girl  are  taken  to  the  girl’s  house  and  a dinner 
is  given  to  friends  and  relations.  On  the  night  of  the  third  day  the 
boy  and  girl  with  their  relations  and  friends,  and  a hand  of  musicians, 
are  taken  to  a temple  and  given  a few  grains  of  rice  and  some 
curds.  On  their  return,  before  entering  the  honse,  two  men  stand 
opposite  each  other  with  the  girl  and  the  boy  on  their  shoulders, 
and  catching  the  ends  of  their  waistcloths  the  men  dance  to  music, 
W hen  the  first  couple  of  men  are  tired,  another  couple  takes  their 
place  and  the  dance  is  kept  going  for  some  hours.  On  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  day  the  boy  and  girl  are  taken  to  the  girl’s  house, 
where,  after  staying  for  a day  or  two,  the  boy  returns  home.  This 
ends  the  wedding.  Widow  marriage  is  allowed.  The  man  makes 
the  offer  of  marriage  and  the  ceremony,  as  a rule,  takes  place  between 
ten  and  twelve  at  night  in  presence  of  a few  near  relatione,  and  ie 
kept  secret  till  next  morning  when  relations  and  friends  are  treated 
to  a dinner. 

When  a girl  comes  of  age  a Telegu  Brahman  is  called,  who 
refers  to  his  calendar,  and  tells  her  to  sit  by  herself  from  ten 
to  thirteen  days.  He  is  given  half  a pound  of  rice,  a handful  of 
splat  peas,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  and  a handful  of 
sugar,  fd.  {£  anna)  worth  of  vegetables,  and  from  1 to  2 s. 
(anna  I -Re,  1)  in  cash.  Friends  and  relations  send  the  girl 
presents  of  clothes,  sweetmeats,  or  fruit.  On  the  last  day  she  is 
bathed  and  decked  with  flowers,  and  her  husband’s  relations  present 
her  with  clothes,  ornaments,  money,  or  sweetmeats.  A sweetmeat 
dinner  to  relations  and  friends  completes  the  observance.  In  the 
fifth  month  of  her  first  pregnancy  a woman  goes  to  her  parents’ 
honse,  and  staying  there  for  about  a fortnight,  is  given  a new  suit 
of  clothes  and  escorted  by  women  relations  to  her  husband's 
honse.  The  third  day  after  a child  is  bora,  boiled  gram  is  placed 
under  the  child^s  bed  and  a present  of  from  6d,  to  2*.  { as . 4- Re.  1) 
is  made  to  the  washerwoman.  The  child  is  dressed  and  the  midwife 
who,  for  the  first  time,  lifts  up  the  child,  is  given  a few  light 
blows  on  her  back.  At  night  relations  and  friends  are  treated  to 
a dinner.  On  the  seventh  day  the  child  is  laid  in  a cradle  and 
named.  Friends  and  relations  present  clothes  and  ornaments.  Next 
day  the  mother  gives  the  child  a pet  name.  For  eleven  days  the 
household  is  considered  impure,  and  the  household  gods  remain 
un worshipped.  On  the  twelfth,  friends  and  relations  are  asked 
to  a dinner  and  clothes  and  money  are  given  to  the  child  or  its 
mother, 
a 310—16 
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When  a K&m4tlii  dies  his  body  is  washed  with  hot  water,  rubbed 
with  sweet-scented  oil,  dressed  in  his  usual  clothes,  sprinkled  with 
red  and  sweet  scented  powder,  decked  with  flower  garlands,  and  laid 
on  a bamboo  bier  spread  with  straw  and  a white  cloth.  The  son 
of  the  deceased,  taking  a flower  in  his  left  hand,  lays  it  on  the  dead 
man's  chest,  and  after  him  each  of  the  other  mourners  drops  a dower. 
Then  the  corpse  is  raised  by  four  near  relations,  musicians  head 
the  party,  and  the  son  walks  in  front  of  the  bearers  with  an 
earthen  jar  containing  fire.  If  the  deceased  is  a BhAgvat  a lighted 
torch  is  also  carried  both  by  day  and  night.  As  soon  as  the  body 
is  moved  from  the  house  the  spot  on  which  it  lay  is  cow  dunged, 
ashes  are  spread,  and  a lighted  lamp  is  set  close  by  and  left  for 
three  days.  At  the  end  of  three  days  the  ashes  are  searched  for 
foot  prints,  as  the  marks  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  animal  into 
which  the  spirit  of  the  dead  has  passed.  After  examining  them 
the  ashes  are  gathered  and  thrown  into  water.  On  the  twelfth 
day  the  chief  mourner  shaves  his  mustache  and  the  mourning  is  over. 
The  ceremony  ends  with  a caste  dinner. 

In  religion  K 4m 4 this  are  either  Smarts  orBh4gvats.  They  make 
the  ordinary  sect  marks,  the  Smarts  using  ashes  and.  drawing  a 
sandal  mark  across  the  brow,  and  the  Bhdgvats  drawing  a black  and 
generally  a long  yellow  line  with  a white  sandal  mark  on  either 
side,  called  trindm  or  simply  ndmr  They  worship  the  ordinary 
Hindu  gods  and  visit  Pandharpur,  Jejuri,  N&sik,  and  Benares. 
Besides  these  they  have  some  gods  peculiar  to  Telangan,  RAjeshdev, 
whose  chief  shrine  is  at  YemlAdu,  and  Narshir&m  and  Narsinhadu 
whose  shrines  are  at  Dharampuru  They  also  worship  the  small-pox 
and  cholera  goddesses,  Pochema  and  Manna,  as  well  as  Khan  do  ba, 
MalMri,  and  Maishma.  The  Bb&gvats  call  on  Vishnu  under  the 
names  of  N6r£yun,  Govind,  and  Shrimin,  and  the  Smarts  blow  the 
conch  shell,  ahankha , They  keep  the  ordinary  Hindu  holidays. 
Among  K4m4this,  Ko intis,  goldsmiths,  and  carpenters  wear  the  sacred 
thread.  Their  priests  who  are  Telega  Br&hmans  are  not  treated 
with  much  respect.  There  has  been  no  recent  change  in  their 
beliefs  or  practice.  Each  caste  has  from  two  to  six  headmen, 
mukodama,  chosen  by  the  caste.  If  one  dies  his  son  or  brother 
takes  his  place.  Almost  all  classes  are  well-to-do.  The  feeling  of 
fellowship  is  strong  among  them,  and  they  are  kindly,  friendly,  and 
helpful  to  each  other.  They  live  in  numbers  in  one  place,  and  do  not 
let  outsiders  know  that  there  is  any  difference  of  caste  among 
them.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a steady  people. 

KXiCtfS  are  returned  as  numbering  728  souls  and  as  found  only 
in  Dihinu  and  V4da.  They  say  they  came  from  KAtbi6w&r  more 
than  five  hundred  years  ago,  and  that  they  were  formerly  known 
as  X&mb  Rajputs.  They  are  said  to  have  taken  to  animal  food  since 
they  came  to  Th£na.  They  speak  an  indistinct  Gujardti.  They  are 
fairly  clean,  hardworking,  honest,  mild  tempered,  hospitable,  and 
sober.  They  are  husbandmen  and  palm- juice  drawers  and  sellers. 
Some  work  as  day  labourers,  but  of  late  more  of  them  than  formerly 
have  taken  to  tillage.  They  generally  live  in  thatched  huts  with 
reed  walls,  while  a few  have  houses  with  tiled  roofs  and  earth  and 
stone  walls.  They  have  little  furniture  in  their  bouses,  and  no  metal 
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drinking  or  cooking  vessels.  They  own  cattle  and  keep  them  in  a shed 
close  to  the  house.  They  eat  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  hare,  deer,  and 
fowls,  and  drink  liquor.  Their  staple  food  is  coarse  rice,  ndgtt, 
kodra^  and  fish.  The  men  wear  a loincloth,  a coarse  woollen  jacket, 
and  a small  turban.  On  high  days  they  wear  a short  cotton  coat  and 
a small  waistcloth*  Their  women  wear  a petticoat  and  bodice*  On 
the  sixth  day  after  the  birth  of  a child  the  goddess  Salt  is  worshipped 
in  the  mother*s  room.  On  the  twelfth  day  the  mother  and  child  are 
taken  to  about  a dozen  houses,  and  the  child  is  laid  in  a cradle  and 
named  by  the  nearest  female  relation.  Their  girls  are  married  in 
their  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year.  The  priest  a Gujar&t  Brahman  is 
paid  from  l(Xs*  to  12s.  (Rs.  5-Rs,  6)  by  the  girl's  father,  and  4s- 
(Rs.  2)  by  the  boy's*  They  allow  widow  marriage.  They  burn 
their  dead  and  perform  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  day  ceremonies 
with  the  help  of  a GujarAt  Brahman.  Their  chief  gods  are  MArufci, 
Ganpati,  and  MahAdev.  Their  chief  holidays  are  Diuali  (October  - 
November),  Skimga  (February -March),  and  Makar  SankrdrU  {12th 
January), and  their  minor  holidays  are  Dasra  (September -October), 
Qaneth  Ckaturthi  (August- September)  and  Cocoanut  day  (Angnst- 
September).  ITiey  have  a headman  called  pdtil,  but  settle  caste 
disputes  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  men 
ef  the  casta.  Their  boys  go  to  school,  but  they  are  in  poor" 
circumstances. 

KarA me  are  returned  as  numbering  2507  souls  and  as  found  in 
Panvel  only.  Their  surnames  are  Bboir,  Bhagat,  Bhigarkav, 
MhAtre,  and  RAut.  They  have  no  sub-divisions  and  speak  incorrect 
Mantthi.  They  are  cultivators  and  labourers,  and  in  food  and  dress 
resemble  the  MarAth&s, 

KhAefAtix^  are  returned  as  numbering  8359  souls*  They  are 
found  in  MAhim,  Bassein,  and  DAbAnu.  In  some  parts  the  name 
seems  to-  be  borne  by  Agri  families  who  have  been  in  charge  of  salt 
lands*  In  other  places  they  are  said  to  form  a separate  caste  known 
aa  KhArvis  as  well  as  KhArpAtels,  and  apparently  of  GujarAt  origin. 
The  latter  generally  live  in  coast  villages  and  speak  incorrect 
H&rAthi.  They  are  dirty,  hardworking,  and  fond  of  strong  drink* 
They  till  salt  rice  lauds  and  live  in  thatched  huts,  except  a few  whose 
houses  have  brick  walls  and  tiled  roofs.  Some  of  them  own  cattle 
and  fowls.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh,  drink  liquor,  and  smoke  tobacco- 
Their  daily  food  is  ndgli  and  rice  bread,  rice,  and  fish*  They  eat 
either  twice  or  thrice  a day.  In-doors  the  men  wear  a loincloth,  and 
the  women  a robe  wound  tightly  round  the  waist.  Out-of-doors  the 
men  wear  a turban,  jacket,  and  waistcloth,  and  the  women  a MarAtha 
bodice  and  robe.  They  mark  their  feast  days  by  wearing  fresh  clothes. 
The  men  pass  their  time  in  field  work  and  their  wives  and  children 
help  them.  Boys  are  married  between  twelve  and  fifteen  and  girls 
between  ten  and  fifteen-  Widow  marriage  is  allowed*  They  worship 
GAondevi,  Cheda,Munja,  andBhavAxu,  and  employ  ChitpAv  an*  Desbasth, 
or  Pal  she  BrAhmans  as  priests.  Their  holidays  are  Shimga  ( February  - 
March),  Divdli  (October -November),  and  the  anniversary  of  their 
deceased  relations*  They  have  no  other  fasts  or  feasts,  and  they 
Me  leas  superstitions  than  most  Hindus.  They  ask  one  or  two 
respectable  castefellows,  or  the  village  pdHl,  to  decide  their  caste 
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Chapter  2IL  disputes.  They  are  a poor  class,  not  teaching  their  children  or  taking 

Population.  to  new  pursuits. 

Hmbudmn  Kunbis,  or  Kulahbis,  are  returned  as  numbering  183,144  souls  and 

Kvitfrit.  as  found  over  the  whole  district.  'Hie  classes  commonly  spoken  of 

as  Kun bis,  in  the  general  sense  of  husbandmen,  may  be  brought 
under  three  groups,  Talheri  or  Konkan  Kunbis ; MarAtha  or  Deccan 
Kunbis,  most  of  whom  are  connected  with  the  Talheris,  but  among 
whom  some  small  divisions  such  as  the  RAos  of  MurbAd  and  the 
KarAdi  Kadams  of  Fanvel  are  nearly  separate  ; and  a third  group 
probably  of  part  GuiarAt  descent  which  includes  MAI  is,  Chavkalsis, 
and  Somvanshi  Ksnatris,  and  may  b©  roughly  brought  under  the 
general  term  PAchkalshis.  Of  other  cultivating  classes  the  Agris  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  Kunbis,  but  they  are  generally  and  more 
correctly  classed  with  Kobe  ; Kolis  and  MhArs,  though  they  till, 
are  always  known  by  the  name  of  their  tribe  not  of  their  calling  ; 
and  SoratbiAs  and  NAkri  Kunbis  are  also  usually  spoken  of  by  the 
name  of  their  class. 

Talheri1 *  Kulambis,  or  K on  bib,  had,  according  to  the  1872  census, 
a strength  of  about  80,000,  of  whom  33,000  were  in  ShAhApur, 
16,450  in  MurbAd,  13,250  in  Bhiwndi,  8370  in  VAda,  2800  in 
MAhim,  2130  in  KalyAn,  1850  in  Karjat,  1050  in  Bassein,  920  in 
DAhAnu,  and  235  in  Panvel.  That  is  they  arefound  almost  entirely  in 
the  centre  of  the  district  along  the  basin  of  the  Vaitarna  between  the 
Tal  pass  and  the  coast.  Talheri s are  composed  of  two  main  elements* 
a local  apparently  little  different  from  the  Son  Koli,  and  a foreign. 
The  early  or  local  element  is  much  stronger  than  either  in  GujarAt  or 
in  Deccan  Kunbis.  The  foreign  element  belongs  to  two  periods, 
before  and  after  the  times  of  the  MusalmAns  and  Portuguese. 
Traces  of  the  Raj  put  or  early  foreign  element  survive  in  such 
Talheri  surnames  as  More  or  Maury  a,  SAlunkhe,  JAdhav,  YAdav, 
PovAr,  ChohAn,  and  ShelAr.  And  the  later  or  MarAtha  element  in 
such  surnames  as  Bhosle,  Kadam,  Shirks,  and  SAmble  or  SAbarya.3 
The  difference  between  MarAtha  and  Talheri  Kunbis  seems  to  ho 
that  while  the  foreign  element  in  the  Talheris  is  chiefly  early, 
the  MarAtbAs  claim  to  represent  the  conquerors,  who,  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  passing  north  from  SAtAra  and 
RatnAgiri,  settled  across  the  whole  south  of  the  district.  Though 
these  different  elements  may  be  traced  in  more  or  less  strength,  no 
certain  line  can  be  drawn  between  Talheri  and  MarAtha  Kunbis. 
They  eat  together  and  to  some  extent  intermarry,  and  do  not 
differ  in  appearance,  religion,  or  customs.  In  former  times  (1818) 
many  so-called  MarAthAs  were  Konkan  Kunbis  who  had  left  their  fields* 


1 Talheri  «©em*  to  me on  m lowlimder,  perhaps  u opposed  to  Y*rdii  &a  u plunder  and 
Malh&ri  * highlander.  Mr.  E.  J,  Bbden,  C.  &. 

1 The  following  are  among  the  commoner  Talheri  iumunea  : J&dav,  Bhoir,  Xh(lkrd£i 
ShelAr,  Pktivi,  Ghodvinde,  Shelke.  N&lc,  Gharat,  Rdut,  Povkr,  CbavhAn. 

fihoftle,  Minkar,  YAdav,  ftamvant,  Bind  he,  Kadunr  Bhoi,  KalvantJur,  V&ngule, 
Chorgeh,  Badve,  Karve,  K onkoa,  Katnte,  Ghognin,  Bhogal,  Setge,  More,  Boric, 
NAgle,  G&vekar,  Si g van,  Humre,  Derep  Bait,  l^the,  Mhnakar,  Tanpuda,  BhAkn1, 
Mwtdi,  Bouth,  VAghrye,  RabArip  SAlunkhd,  Swnblti,  Kuthe,  Chaud&ri,  Kuhibale, 
Sena  vale,  Gondhli,  Mbit  re,  Jagtap,  Dherya,  Kadam,  Shirke,  SAbarya. 
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and  taken  to  a military  life.1  And  now  a Talheri  who  enlists,  joins 
the  police  or  gets  a place  under  Government,  calls  himself  a Maratha 
and  by  degrees  forms  marriage  connections  with.  Mar&tha  families 
of  a better  social  position  than  his  own.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  unlucky  Manitha  will  fall  to  the  rank  of  a Talheri  and  may  be 
forced  to  marry  his  daughters  into  Talheri  houses,  Talheri  Kunhis, 
like  Mar&tha  Eunbis,  generally  keep  to  the  Rajput  rule  against 
marriage  between  families  who  have  the  same  tribal  surname.  But 
among  many  Talheris  and  Marith&s  a different  rule  is  followed,  and 
marriage  is  allowed  among  families  of  the  same  surname  so  long  as 
they  have  different  crests,  or  devaks,  literally  little  gods  or  guardian 
spirits.  These  devaks  are  natural  objects  such  as  a tree,  a stone, 
or  the  earth  of  an  ant-hill.  On  marriage  occasions,  the  guardian 
spirit  is  brought  from  the  woods  and  set  in  the  marriage  hall  and 
worshipped.  At  the  dose  of  the  ceremony,  when  it  has  served  its 
purpose,  the  devak  is  dismissed  and  thrown  away.  The  crest  comes 
down  from  father  to  son ; a family  cannot  adopt  a crest  if  it  has 
not  inherited  one.  At  a marriage,  besides  inquiring  about  the 
crest,  they  ask  the  colonr  of  the  family  horse  and  flag,  and,  if  the 
colours  are  the  same,  marriage  cannot  take  place.  If  the  family 
do  net  know  their  crest  and  the  colour  of  their  horse  and  flag, 
they  are  considered  not  to  be  pore  Talheris,  and  the  marriage,  as  a 
rule,  is  broken  off.  The  Talheri  caste  is  to  some  extent  recruited 
from  the  illegitimate  children  of  Pardeshis,  MArv&dis,  and  other 
foreign  Hindus,  who  in  the  scarcity  of  women  of  their  own  caste, 
generally  keep  Talheri  or  Mar&tha  mistresses.  Some  of  these 
children  remain  bastards  and  marry  with  Shindis  or  Akarmdshis. 
Bat,  especially  if  they  are  left  with  money,  they  are  sometimes  able 
to  find  Talheri  or  M&r&tha  wives,  going  to  some  part  of  the  country 
where  they  are  not  known  and  adopting  their  mother’s  or  some  other 
Talheri  surname  or  badge.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  said  not  to  be 
common. 

Talheri  Knnbis  are  small,  slightly  and  neatly  made,  dark,  some- 
times black.®  The  face  is  round,  the  forehead  short  and  retiring,  the 
cheekbones  rather  high,  the  eyes  full  and  black,  the  nose  straight 
and  prominent,  and  the  teeth  not  remarkably  good.  The  hair  is 
straight  and  black,  and  shaved  except  on  the  upper  lip  and  on  the 
crown  of  the  head.  Among  the  women,  though  few  or  none  are 
beautiful,  many  when  young  are  plump,  bright,  and  healthy.  Their 
youth  is  soon  over.  They  age  at  eighteen  and  at  twenty-five 
are  wrinkled  and  ugly.  They  speak  incorrect  Mar&thi,  use  many 
peculiar  words  such  as  mhore  for  pudhe , before  ; vdich  or  vdts  for 
thode,  little ; and  dhig  fo r pure,  enough.  They  are  orderly,  temperate, 
frugal  in  ordinary  life,  and  hospitable.  As  husbandmen  they  are 
marked  by  their  power  of  hard  and  constant  work.  In  former  times 
when  the  bulk  of  the  husbandmen  were  little  more  than  serfs,  they 
seem  to  have  been  considered  a lazy  class,  A Mar&thi  proverb  runs. 
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Chapter  III. 
Population- 

Huibwadoaeji. 

ICumbi*. 


4 There  is  no  giver  like  a Kupbi,  bat  he  won't  give  except  under  the 
persuasion  of  the  rod/  So  the  Muealxudns  had  a sayings  4 A Shudra 
boy  is  like  wheat  flour,  the  more  you  knead  him  the  sweeter 
he  grows'.1  At  present  they  are  landholders  and  field  workers,  and 
their  chief  occupation  is  the  growth  of  rice-  A few  in  coast  villages 
have  cocoa  or  mango  orchards  and  grow  flowers  and  vegetables,  but 
this  is  unusual.  Many  of  them  are  labourers  all  the  year  round,  and 
most,  even  of  the  better  off,  go  in  the  cold  season,  when  field  work 
is  slack,  to  the  district  towns  and  still  more  to  Bombay  in  search 
of  work.  Some  take  service  as  soldiers,  constables,  and  messengers, 
and  as  house  servants  to  well-to-do  natives.  Their  women  work  as 
labourers.  They  live  in  thatched  or  tiled  houses  with  brick  and 
mud  or  reed  walls.  The  houses  have  generally  one  room  and  a 
front  and  back  door,  and  in  many  cases,  a booth  in  front  of  the 
door.  They  keep  their  cattle  in  a shed  on  one  side.  All  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  even  when  there  are  three  or  four  families, 
live  in  the  same  room.  They  have  n a lights  in  their  houses,  but  they 
keep  a fire  burning  ail  night.  Before  going  to  bed  they  ait  talking 
round  the  fire,  and  as  sleep  overtakes  them,  slip  off  one  by  one 
to  their  beds.  Their  houses  have  little  furniture,  generally 
a stone  handmill,  two  long  wooden  pestles,  some  copper  water 
jars  and  cooking  pots,  dining  dishes,  an  iron  girder,  a frying  pan, 
and  about  twenty  earthen  pots  of  different  sizes,  a wooden  kneading 
trough,  a curry  stone  and  rolling  pin,  a lamp  or  two,  a cradle, 
one  or  two  rude  bedsteads,  and  some  net  and  wicker  work 
baskets.  They  have  cows,  oxen  and  buffaloes,  whom  they  honour 
as  bread  winners,  bowing  to  them  when  they  leave  their  beds  in  the 
morning.  When  their  cattle  are  attacked  by  ticks  or  other  insects, 
boys  of  the  house  take  rice,  dried  fish,  rice  flour,  and  other  articles 
required  for  a feast,  and  rub  the  goddess  Tdmjai  with  redlead  and 
oil,  break  a cocoaxmt,  pour  its  milk  over  the  goddess,  and  offer  her 
the  cooked  food,  asking  her  in  return  to  free  their  cattle  from  the 
plague  of  vermin.  Kim  bis  are  great  eaters  and  are  specially  fond  of 
pepper  and  other  hot  spices.  Besides  gTain,  pulse,  vegetables,  fruit, 
garlic,  onions,  pepper,  assafoetida,  coriander,  turmeric,  tamarind,  oil, 
curds  and  butter,  they  cat  fish,  fowls,  sheep  and  wild  hog,  and 
besides  water  and  milk,  they  drink  liquor.  Except  dried  fish,  which 
with  most  Kunbis  is  a daily  article  of  diet,-  animal  food  is  used  only 
on  a few  leading  holidays,  such  as  Holi  (February- March)  and 
Qavri  (September -October),  and  on  marriages  and  other  family 
festivals.  The  flesh  is  cut  in  small  pieces  and  fried  in  oil  or  butter 
with  assafoetida,  garlic,  onions,  and  hot  spices,  and  eaten  with  rice 
bread,  or  pulse  cakes,  vadda.  Most  of  them  drink  liquor,  chiefly  palm 
juice  either  fermented  or  distilled,  but  in  many  cases  moha  spirits. 

When  liquor  is  used,  it  is  generally  drunk  about  sunset  a few  minutes 
before  the  evening  meal.  Their  every  day  fare  consists  of  vari , 

harik , and  occasionally  rice.  Their  feasts  cost  them  from  3d.  to  6d. 

(2-4  <m.)  ahead.  They  take  three  meals  a day,  breakfast  about  com 
eight,  dinner  at  noon,  and  supper  about  seven.  Of  stimulants  and 


1 The  Mw4*hi  rune,  ' Kunbyct  $drkhm  ddia  ndhi,  hdlya  vdnchm  dei  ndhi .* 
Hmdiutini  ruai,  1 Shudraka  beta,  gahuka  diet,  jis  tea iSt  kuta,  mi/Aa.  * 
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narcotics,  besides  liquor,  almost  the  only  one  in  common  use  is 
tobacco.  Almost  no  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  district,  and  most  of  it 
comes  either  from  the  Deccan,  brought  by  Shim  pis  or  other  peddlers 
on  bollockback,  or  by  boat  from  Bombay.  It  is  to  some  extent  used 
as  snuff,  is  chewed  both  by  men  and  women,  and  much  smoked  not 
only  by  grown  men  and  women,  but  by  many  boys  and  girls  of  ten 
years  and  upwards. 

At  home  the  men  wear  a loincloth,  and  the  women,  a robe  which 
does  not  fall  below  the  knee,  a bodice,  nose  and  ear-rings,  a necklace 
of  glass  beads,  armlets,  silver  and  glass  bangles,  and  toe-rings.  Out- 
of-doors  men  wear  a waistcloth  and  blanket,  and  on  great  occasions 
a t urban.  Those  who  can  afford  it,  wear  gold  or  silver  earrings, 
silver  armlets  and  bracelets,  finger  rings,  and  waistbands.  On  the 
fifth  day  after  a birth  some  rut  or  swallow  wort  leaves  are  placed 
on  the  grindstone,  the  goddess  Satvdi  or  ScUi  is  worshipped,  and  in 
the  evening  liquor  is  freely  drunk  by  relations  and  friends.  On 
the  twelfth  day  the  child's  mother  has  her  lap  filled  with  rice  and  the 
child  is  laid  in  a cradle  and  named  by  a BrAhman  who  is  paid  from 
}K  to  3d.  (1-2  a*.).  Before  a child  is  a year  old,  whether  it  is  a 
boy  or  a girl,  its  head  is  shaved,  and  the  practice  is  continued  for  a 
year  or  two  when  a girl's  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  and  except 
the  top-knot  a boy's  head  is  shaved  once  or  twice  a month.  In 
arranging  a marriage  the  boy's  father  goes  to  the  girl's  house  and 
asks  her  parents  to  give  their  daughter  in  marriage.  If  her  father 
agrees,  the  two  fathers  go  to  the  house  of  the  B rib  man  priest  to  see 
that  the  stars  favour  the  match, 

Kunbis  either  bury  or  burn  their  dead,  and  employ  a Brahman  to 
offer  balls  of  boiled  rico  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead.  They  allow  widow 
marriage.  But,  in  performing  religious  rites,  a woman  who  has  been 
twice  married  is  held  to  be  impure  and  cannot  take  a part.  In  the 
services  on  the  thirteenth  day  after  a death  the  Kunbis  employ 
either  a Konksoasth  or  Deshasth  BrAhman,  a KumfohAr,  a Raul, 
or  a Jangam.  Kunbis  are  mostly  BhAgvats,  holding  Vishnu  as 
their  chief  god  but  reverencing  other  gods  as  well.  They  are 
careful  to  worship  local  spirits  or  demon-gods,  and  are  most  anxious 
to  avoid  or  to  disarm  their  displeasure.  They  are  staunch  believers 
in  witchcraft  and  in  the  evil  eye.  They  are  believed  mostly  to  die 
of  spirit  possession,  as  the  saying  is,  f BrAhmana  die  from  indigestion. 
Sonars  from  bile,  and  Knnbis  from  spirits'.1  Pew  visit  temples, 
but  some  make  pilgrimages  to  the  goa  Vithoba  at  Pandharpur. 
They  greatly  respect  their  BrAhman  priests  who  are  generally 
Konkanasths,  Deshasths,  KarhAdAs,  or  Palshes.  When  the  BrAhman 
visits  their  house,  the  Kunbis  bow  before  him  and  he  blesses  them 
wishing  them  good  luck,  kalyan.  Kunbis  keep  all  the  fasts  and 
feasts  observed  by  other  MarAtha  Hindus.  Their  chief  holidays 
are  Holt  (February -March),  Polo,  (July- August),  Dasra  (September- 
October),  and  Divdli  (October- November);  the  women  have  two 
other  special  days,  Ndgpanchami  (August  - September)  and  Gavri 
(September -October),  when  they  ask  their  married  daughters  to 
their  houses,  and  both  men  and  women  dance  and  sing  in  circles. 
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feasting  on  mutton,  pulse  'cakes,  and  liquor.  There  has  been  no 
recent  change  in  their  beliefs  or  practice.  In  the  case  of  any  social 
dispute  they  meet  at  a caatefellow's  house  where  funeral  ceremonies 
are  taking  place,  and  there  settle  the  matter.  They  have  no  headman 
and  an  excommunicated  person  is  allowed  into  caste  after  a BrAhman 
has  given  him  holy  water,  tirtha . Caste  authority  has  not  of  late 
grown  weaker.  As  a class  they  are  poor.  Many  have  lost  their  fields 
and  work  as  labourers  on  other  people's  land,  and  many  have  to  eke 
out  their  earnings  by  going  to  Bombay  and  other  labour-markets  in 
search  of  work, 

MarAthAs  are  returned  as  numbering  nearly  100,000  souls  of 
whom  27,900  were  in  Karjat,  18,800  in  KalyAn,  13,300  in  SAlsette, 
12,000  iu  Panvel,  12,000  in  MurbAd,  5000  in  ShAhAper,  nearly 
3000  in  Bassein,  1350  in  MAhim,  and  about  700  in  DAhAnu.  That 
is  they  are  found  almost  entirely  in  the  south  along  the  UlhAs  valley 
between  the  Bor  pass  and  the  coast,  the  part  of  the  district  which 
had  been  almost  entirely  under  MarAtha  management  during  the 
century  and  a half  before  its  conquest  by  the  British,  Among  the 
MarAthAs  some  clans  such  as  the  RAos  of  MurbAd  and  the  KarhAdi 
Kadams  of  Panvel  seem  to  have  come  from  the  Deccan  in  a body 
as  settlers  or  as  the  guards  of  hill  forts.  They  hold  aloof  from  the 
ordinary  MarAtha  Kunbi  and  are  larger,  fairer,  and  more  refined. 
Among  the  ordinary  Kunbi  MarAthAs  some  show  signs  of  Deccan 
blood.  But  the  bulk  can  hardly  be  known  from  Talheris  and 
are  generally  grouped  with  them  under  the  term  Kunbi.  Their 
appearance  food  dress  religion  and  customs  are  the  same,  and  like  the 
Talheris,  all  except  a few  soldiers  constables  and  messengers,  are 
husbandmen  and  labourers.  They  eat  together,  and  they  have  many 
common  surnames  both  of  Rajput  and  MarAtha  clans.  Though  as  a 
rule  they  do  not  intermarry,  the  reason  is  because  of  the  MarAthAs' 
higher  social  position,  not  from  any  difficulty  on  the  score  of  caste, 
A MarAtha  Kunbi  will  for  a money  payment  readily  marry  his 
son  into  a Talheri  Kunbi  family  and  the  poorer  MarAtha  Kcmbis 
occasionally  give  their  daughters  to  well-to-do  Talheris,  Probably 
because  tbe  MarAthAs  were  the  last  Hindu  rulers,  there  is  a strong 
tendency  among  middle  class  Hindus  to  claim  a MarAtha  origin. 
Besides  the  MarAtha  Kunbis  who  differ  little  if  at  all  from  the 
Talheri  Kunbis,  PAchkalsia  who  have  apparently  no  connection  with 
the  Deccan,  style  themselves  MarAthAs  and  probably  form  a large 
share  of  the  1 3, JH)0  inhabitants  of  SAlsette,  who  at  the  1872  census 
returned  themselves  as  MarAthAs, 


I 


NAkri  Kunbis,1  found  only  in  Bassein,  are  husbandmen.  Their 
home  speech  is  an  incorrect  MarAtbi,  The  men  shave  the  head  except 
the  top- knot,  and  the  face  except  the  mustache,  and  are  a rough 
wild-looking  class.  The  men  wear  a loincloth,  a blanket,  and  a cloth 
rolled  round  the  head,  and  the  women  the  ordinary  MarAtha  robe 
and  bodice.  The  NAkris  worship  the  goddess  Sati  on  the  day  aftercom 
birth  if  the  child  is  a girl,  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  if  it  is  a 
boy*  Except  this  there  is  no  birth  ceremony.  Boys  are  married 


1 Thu  Hemi  to  bo  one  of  the  ourly  tribe*  probably  the  ume  a*  the  Surdt  Ndik** 
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between  fifteen  and  twenty  and  girls  between  ten  and  twelve*  Until 
the  reaches  womanhood  a girl  does  not  cover  her  shoulders  with 
the  end  of  her  robe.  A day  or  two  before  a marriage  a hall  ia 
botlfe  in  front  of  the  house,  and,  on  the  wedding  day,  a pot,  filled 
with  water,  ia  placed  in  the  hall  with  a cocoauut  floating  on  it 
Then  the  marriage  god  enters  into  some  one  present,  and  he  orders 
the  marriage  ceremonies  to  go  on  promising  success.  A man,  not 
as  in  most  castes  a woman,  ties  the  marriage  ornaments,  basing 
and  kankanGj  on  the  brows  and  hands  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom. And  it  is  a woman,  not  a man,  who  fixes  the  hour  for  the 
marriage  and  performs  the  ceremony.  The  time  is  generally  about 
nine  in  the  morning.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  stand  face  to 
face,  a piece  of  cloth  is  held  between  them,  and  the  marriage  guests, 
friends,  and  relations  surround  them.  An  old  woman  sings  the 
marriage  song,  and  when  she  has  done,  the  cloth  is  drawn  on  one  side, 
the  boy  and  girl  throw  garlands  of  red  tape  round  each  other's  necks, 
and  stand  holding  each  other  by  the  hand.  The  old  woman  order® 
the  guests  to  dance,  and  keeping  time  to  music,  they  lift  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  on  their  shoulders.  Then  the  couple  are  seated 
on  low  wooden  stools  and  liquor  is  served  to  the  guests.  This 
is  repeated  for  three  days.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  taken 
from  house  to  house  round  the  village,  and  on  the  third  day,  the 
bridegroom's  sister  unties  the  marriage  ornaments,  and  the  ceremony 
ia  over.  During  the  marriage  days  the  bridegroom  is  dressed  in  a 
waistdoth,  turban,  and  white  sheet,  worth  together  from  6s.  to  8s. 
(Ra.  3 - Re.  4).  llie  bride  dresses  in  clothes  given  her  by  the  bride- 
groom's parents,  a robe  worth  from  4a*  to  6*.  (Re.  3 - Re.  4),  and  a 
bodice  worth  6d.  (4  as.) . She  is  presented  with  a necklace  of  black 
beads,  wax  bangles  or  chitdet  and  silver  toe-rings.  Widow  marriage 
ia  compulsory*  The  man  goes  to  the  widow's  house  with  a robe  and 
bodice  and  a number  of  relations  and  friends.  The  widow  sits  among 
the  guests  along  with  her  future  husband,  liquor  is  drunk,  they 
are  declared  man  and  wife,  and  go  home  together.  They  bum  their 
dead.  The  body  is  laid  on  a bier  and  covered  with  a waistcloth, 
and  a copper  is  tied  in  the  skirt.  The  funeral  ceremony  is  performed 
by  the  son  or  nearest  heir.  It  lasts  for  twelve  days.  At  the  end 
some  grains  of  rice  are  set  on  a board  of  wood,  and  resting  on 
the  rice  is  a pot  full  of  water,  the  mouth  closed  by  a cocoanut. 
Marie  is  played  and  the  spirit  of  the  dead  enters  into  one  of  the 
guests  and  tells  what  he  wishes  his  friends  to  do  for  him.  The 
nmeral  party  are  feasted,  and  the  musicians  presented  with  rice, 
earthen  pots,  and  Is.  (8  as.)  in  cash, 

PicHXAtSHia  are  returned  as  numbering  15,367  souls  and  as  found 
in  small  number®  over  most  of  the  district  and  in  strength  along  the 
ooaat.  Resides  by  the  name  P&chkalshis,  they  are  known  as  Sut&rs, 
Mills,  Y&dvals,  Chaukaishis,  Somvanshi  Kshatria,  and  P&thires,  all 
of  whom  except  the  Chaukaishis  eat  together  and  intermarry.  The 
name  P&chkalahi  ia  said  to  come  from  their  using  in  their  marriage 
ceremonies  five  earthen  pots,  katas.  They  say  that  they  are  the 
descendants  of  the  sun  god,  Surya-N&iriyan,  and  that  they  came 
wilii  Bhimdev  from  Paithan  on  the  God&vari  at  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  But  they  are  all  of  the  same  stock  aa  the 
■ uo—17 
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PAtAne  Prabhus,  and  for  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  Prabhn 
account  seem  to  have  come  from  Gujarat,  and  not  from  the  Deccan. 
Their  surnames  are  RAut,  V artak,  and  Chodhri,  They  speak  incorrect 
Marathi  using- 1 for  / and  n for  p,  They  are  hardworking,  contented 
and  well-behaved,  and  earn  their  living  as  husbandmen,  gardeners 
and  carpenters,  and  a few  as  writers  and  day  labourers.  They  have 
a good  name  for  steady  work,  as  the  saying  is,  * Who  can  call  a 
FAchk&lshi  idle'.1  They  live  in  one  or  two-storied  houses  with  mud 
or  brick  built  walls  and  with  thatched  or  tiled  roofs.  They  have 
cattle  and  a few  of  them  servants,  and  live  on  coarse  and  fine  rice, 
rice  bread,  pulse,  vegetables,  and  fish.  Their  holiday  dinners  of 
mutton,  chickens,  pulse  bread,  and  liquor,  cost  from  to 

(3-4  as.)  a head,  and  their  caste  feasts  from  Is.  to  Iff.  6d.  (8-12  off.). 
Near  Bombay  the  men  dress  like  Brdhmans,  in  Bombay  like 
Prabhus,  and  in  outlying  parts  they  call  themselves  MarAthAs 
and  do  not  differ  from  MarAthAs  in  dress  or  in  other  respects, 
wearing  a loincloth,  a coarse  blanket,  and  a cap  or  piece  of  cloth 
rolled  round  the  head.  On  festive  occasions  they  dress  neatly  and 
cleanly,  the  men  in  a silk-bordered  waistcloth,  turban  and  Gujar  At 
shoes,  and  the  women  in  the  full  Mar&tha  robe  and  short-sleeved 
bodioe,  covering  both  the  back  and  bosom,  and  sometimes  a shawl. 
The  wives  of  husbandmen  and  gardeners  help  their  husbands  by 
selling  vegetables,  butter,  and  milk*  They  worship  the  ordinary 
Hindu  gods,  and  generally  employ  Pal  she  BrAhmans  as  priests* 
Some  Pachkalshis  always  wear  the  sacred  thread  and  among  them 
widow  marriage  is  forbidden.  The  Chaukalshis  wear  the  sacred 
thread  during  the  marriage  ceremony  but  at  no  other  time.  They 
do  not  shave  the  widow's  head  and  allow  widow  marriage.  They 
have  images  of  Gheda  and  other  demon-gods  in  their  houses  placed 
along  with  brass  and  stone  images  of  Ganpati,  Shiv,  and  Krishna. 
They  keep  the  usual  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts.  They  form  a separate 
community,  and  occasionally  hold  caste  meetings.  They  send  their 
boys  to  school  and  are  fairly  well-to-do. 

PAhAdts  are  returned  as  numbering  twenty-four  souls  and  as 
found  only  in  ShAhApur.  They  have  probably  come  from  NAsik 
where  they  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  as  vegetable-sellers 
and  cloth  dealers.  Their  home  speech  is  MarAthi  and  they  do  not 
differ  from  MarAthAs  in  appearance  or  dress.  They  are  believed  to 
have  come  from  Upper  Bengal. 

SorathiAs  are  returned  as  numbering  686  souls  and  as  found  in 
MAhim  and  DAhAnu.  Their  name  shows  that  they  are  immigrants 
from  KAthiAwAr,  but  they  seem  to  have  lost  all  memory  of  the  time 
or  the  cause  of  their  coming.  They  have  no  sub-divisions.  Their 
commonest  surnames  are  BAmanya,  Cbikria,  Hekad,  Bald  Andy  a, 
Gujar,  LAdumor,  Jalodra,  Bhojni,  KAtaiya,  Hera,  Dhole,  and 
Nakum.  They  speak  a mixed  Gujar Ati  and  MarAthi.  They  are  clean. 


1 The  MarAthi  rune,  * Pdch&alshi  dni  J ton  mhanel  dUhi.*  The  dJ ntn rt*uceji  of  the 
eighteenth  century  aroased  the  eld  warlike  spirit  of  the  PAobkaUhi*,  Such 
uiiKtance  did  they  render  at  the  siege  of  Bawein  m 1 743,  that  the  Peshwa  made  one 
family  chief  Ffttau  of  SAleette,  another  family  proprietor*  of  Angion  in  Bhiwndi, 
and  a third  family  proprietors  of  Anj&r  in  Bhiwodn  Mr.  W,  B«  Mulock,  C.9, 
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WfH-betavedj  Hospitable,  and  industrious,  and  work  bo  husbandmen 
and  gardeners.  They  live  mostly  in  thatched  huts,  keep  oxen  and 
cows,  and  have  hardly  any  copper  or  brass  vessels*.  They  eat  the 
flesh  of  goats  and  sheep,  and  spend  from  £1  to  £5  (Rs.  10-  Rs,  50) 
oa  their  caste  feasts.  Their  holiday  dinners,  including  liquor, 
cost  them  about  2s,  (Re.  1)  a head.  The  men  wear  a loincloth,  and 
out-of-doors,  a waistcloth  and  cap  or  a turban  with  a front  peak  like 
a BbAtui's*  The  women  wear  a petticoat  like  Vartjari  women  and 
a bodice.  Both  men  and  women  spend  their  time  working  in 
vegetable  gardens.  On  the  sixth  day  after  a birth  the  goddess 
8a  U is  worshipped.  On  the  twelfth  the  child  is  named,  the  name 
being  chosen  by  a Brdhman  whose  services  are  also  engaged  at 
marriages  and  for  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  day  funeral  ceremonies*. 
On  the  marriage  day  the  bridegroom  is  dressed  in  a two-peaked 
turban  like  the  Bombay  Bh&tia's.  They  bam  their  dead  and  their 
widows  marry.  They  worship  Mabadev,  Ganpati^  Vishnu,  Maruti, 
and  Charoba,  but  keep  no  images  in  their  houses.  They  regularly 
worship  the  basil  or  tulsi  plant.  They  treat  their  Palshe  Br&bman* 
priests  with  great  respect  and  keep  the  usual  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts. 
There  has  been  no  recent  change  in  their  beliefs  or  practice.  They 
have  no  headman  and  settle  social  disputes  at  a general  meeting  of 
the  men  of  the  caste.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a 
steady  people. 

VakjAbi©  are  returned  as  numbering  3623*  souls.  The  accounts  o£ 
them  are  confusing  probably  because  they  belong  to  two  distinct 
groups,  those  who  have  settled  as  husbandmen  and  those  who  are 
stOl  wandering  carriers.  In  appearance  the  two  groups  seem  to  differ 
but  little,  the  men  of  both  being  described  as  tall  and  good-looking, 
and  the  women  well-built  but  singularly  harsh- featured.  The 
settled  or  tilling  Vanjaris  seem  to  belong  to  two  separate  tribes, 
one  found  in  Mkhim  who  have  come  from  Mdlwa  through  Gujar&t 
and  the  other  found  in  Mokh6da  who  have  come  from  M&lwa 
through  the  Deccan,  The  M&him  Vanjaris,  who  are  also  called 
God-M£lvis,  are  found  in  M&svan,  Paruthembi,  Kurgaon,  Morkurauy 
and  Gundah.  Their  dress  and  speech  is  Gujarati  and  they  are  said 
to  have  come  during  the  time  of  Portuguese  rule.  Their  surnames 
are  Piple,  Kioto,  Shende,  S&ble>  Bharatd&r,  Lanie,  V£de,  and 
Mathnre,  The  Mokh&da  Vanjiris  belong  to  the  L&d  tribe.  They 
speak  M&rAthi,  but  their  home  talk  is  a mixture  of  Mar&thi  and 
Gujar&ti.  They  are  hardworking  but  dirty,  and  earn  their  living  as 
husbandmen  and  carriers.  Their  houses  are  of  mud  and  unburnt 
brick,  their  cooking  and  drinking  vessels  are  of  earth,  and  they  own 
cows,  oxen,  and  buffaloes.  Their  daily  food  is  rice,  n&chni,  can,  and 
fuirik.  In  their  feasts  which  cost  about  6d.  (4  os.)  a head,  rice  is 
the  chief  dish.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh, and  drink  liquor.  The  men 
drees  in  a loincloth,  waistcloth,  j acket,  cap  or  turban,  and  the  women 
in  the  ordinary  Mar&tha  robe  and  bodice.  Both  men  and  women 
pass  their  time  in  the  fields.  Unlike  other  Hindus,  they  use  the  cow 
as  a beast  of  burden.  The  marriage  ceremony  lasts  for  four  or  five 
days.  Chi  a day  appointed  by  the  Br&hman  priest,  at  least  two 
days  before  a marriage,  the  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  turmeric 
at  their  respective  houses.  A day  before  the  marriage, "booths  are  set 
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up  and  relations  feasted.  On  the  marriage  day  the  boy,  accompanied 
by  his  relations  and  friends,  goes  to  the  girl's  house,  and  they  are 
married.  In  the  evening  friends  and  relations  are  feasted.  On  the 
day  after  the  marriage  the  boy's  father  gives  a sumptuous  dinner  to 
the  girl's  relations  and  friends  at  the  girl's  village.  This  ends  the 
marriage  festivities,  and  the  boy  takes  the  girl  to  her  new  home. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a child  they  worship  the 
goddess  Satir  spending  from  4s*  to  8s*  (Ra*  2 - Re,  4)  on  the  ceremony. 
They  name  their  children  either  on  the  twelfth  day  after 
birth  or  at  any  time  before  they  are  married,  the  name  being 
chosen  by  a Brahman,  Both  boys  and  girls  are  generally  married 
between  twelve  and  twenty-five.  The  boy's  father  has  to  give  the 
girl's  father  from  £3  to  £4  (R».  80  -Rs*  40).  Their  priests,  who  are 
Brahmans  of  the  Palshe  caste,  are  paid  from  10#.  to  30a.  (Rs,  5 - 
Ha,  15),  and  the  whole  cost  of  a marriage  varies  from  £10  to  £50 
(Rs.  100  - Ra.  500),  On  a death  occurring  in  a family  the  body 
is  washed,  dressed  in  clean  clothes,  and  a piece  of  gold  or  a pearl 
put  in  its  mouth,  and  the  corpse  burnt.  For  ten  days  the  near 
relations  mourn,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  head  of  the 
chief  mourner  is  shaved,  and  after  offering  a wheaten  cake  to  the 
crows,  they  become  pure.  On  the  thirteenth  day  the  whole  caste  is 
feasted.  Widows  are  said  often  to  marry  their  husband's  younger 
brother.  They  are  nominally  worshippers  of  RAm,  Mah£dev# 
Vishnu,  and  Krishna,  but  their  chief  objects  of  worship  are  Chedya, 
Narshya,  and  other  spirits.  They  also  worship  the  village  god 
VAghyn*  They  greatly  respect  their  priests  and  keep  all  Hindu 
feats  and  feasts.  There  has  been  no  recent  change  in  their 
religious  belief.  Social  disputes  are  settled  at  a meeting  of  the 
men  of  the  caste,  whose  authority  shows  no  signs  of  declining. 
They  own  fields,  houses,  and  cattle,  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school, 
and  are  in  easy  circumstances* 

The  VanjAris  who  keep  to  their  old  trade  of  carrying  and  pass 
through  the  district  on  their  way  to  the  coast  salt-pans,  belong  to 
four  classes,  MathuriAs,  GavariAs,  LavanAs  or  Lam  An  s,  and  ChAr&ns* 
The  first  are  said  to  wear  the  sacred  thread  and  a necklace  of 
beads,  to  be  strict  vegetarians  living  like  MarAtba  BrAhmans,  and 
to  be  very  careful  about  their  fire-place,  never  eating  if  the  fire  has 
gone  out  before  they  have  taken  their  meal.  They  speak  Hindi 
mixed  with  MArvAdi,  and  the  dress  both  of  men  and  women  is  more 
MArvAdi  than  MarAthi.  The  women  wear  gold,  silver  and  brass 
bracelets  and  glass  bangles,  and  wear  their  back  hair  in  the  shape 
of  a snake's  hood  which  from  a distance  looks  as  if  they  had  a 
snake's  hood  growing  on  the  top  of  their  head.  Their  chief 
surnames  are  SAble,  Padval,  Manja,  Ghoti,  Titarya,  BardvAI,  PovAr, 
Tagharya,  ByAs,  Gharb&rt,  Khuriya,  DasAj,  Betariya,  Meko,  and 
PAnde.  The  GavariAs  are  the  leaders  among  the  VanjAris  and  settle 
the  disputes  of  all  four  classes*  They  do  not  differ  from  the  MathuriAs 
except  that  they  wear  neither  the  necklace  of  beads  nor  the  sacred 
thread,  and  eat  meat*  Like  the  MathuriAs  they  speak  a peculiar 
dialect,  and  their  women  braid  their  back  hair  into  the  form  of  a 
snake's  hood.  The  Lanvins  or  LavanAs  are  considered  degraded. 
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Manufacturers  included  seven  classes  with  a strength  of  1228 
Bools  (males  679,  females  649)  or  O' 16  per  cent  of  the  Hindu 
population.  Of  these  41  (males  38,  females  3)  were  Kh atria,  weavers  ; 
49  (males  22,  females  27)  Koebtis,  weavers,  12  (males  5,  females  7) 
BangAris,  dyers;  22  (males  10,  females  12)  RAuls,  tape-makers;  29 
(males  19,  females  10)  Sangars,  blanket -makers ; 59  (males  56, 
females  3)  SAlis,  weavers;  and  1016  (males  529,  females  487)  Telis, 
oil -preseers* 

Khatbis,  or  weavers,  are  returned  as  numbering  forty -one  souls  and 
as  found  in  MurbAd,  S&lsetfce,  Bhiwndi,  Panvel,  and  KalyAn.  Their 
commonest  surnames  are  TAkle,  Bode,  Mangle,  and  Kolvi.  They 
speak  Marathi  and  their  staple  food  is  rice,  split  pulse,  vegetables, 
fish,  and  flesh*  They  make  gold  and  silver  lace,  and  silk  waistcloths, 
pitdmbars,  the  waistcloths  fetching  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d-  (12-14  os.) 
an  ounce-  When  their  craft  was  flourishing  each  weaver  is  said  to 
have  made  from  £1  10*.  to  £2  (Re*  15- Bs*  20)  a month,  but  of  late,  as 
there  has  been  no  demand  for  their  goods,  they  have  taken  to  service 
and  to  pawnbroking,  taking  gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  clothes 
in  pledge.  Either  the  father  or  mother  names  the  child  after 
consulting  with  elderly  relations.  They  wear  the  sacred  thread, 
and  marry  their  girls  between  eight  and  twelve  and  their  boys 
between  twelve  and  fifteen.  The  poor  pay  no  dowry,  but  among 
the  rich  the  girl's  father  has  to  give  the  boy's  father  from  £5  to  £50 
(Rs.  50-Rs*500).  Their  marriage  expenses  vary  from  £10  to  £100 
(Ra.  100 -Rs.  1000).  Their  widows  do  not  marry,  but  daring 
widowhood  they  do  not  give  up  wearing  the  nosering  and  other 
ornaments  until,  in  their  old  age,  they  shave  the  head.  They  bum 
their  dead.  Breaches  of  caste  rules  were  formerly  punished  by  fine 
or  excommunication,  but  of  late  the  authority  of  the  caste  has 
decayed  and  the  members  are  allowed  to  do  much  as  they  please. 

Koshtis,  or  weavers,  are  returned  as  numbering  forty-nine  souls 
and  as  found  in  Kaijat,  KalyAn,  and  Ebiwndi  Besides  as  weavers 
they  work  as  cloth  sellers,  shopkeepers,  and  husbandmen.  They 
are  divided  into  SAlis,  Koshtis,  Devange,  Hatgars,  and  Juners* 
Their  commoner  surnames  are  Godshe,  Thipre,  Parshe,  BhandAri, 
Eud4l,  and  VhA  val.  Some  look  and  di^ss  like  MarAtbAs,  and  others 
Eke  high- caste  Hindus.  Except  Hatgars  and  De vangs  almost  all 
eat  flesh.  They  are  a religious  class  and  settle  social  disputes  at 
meetings  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  They  send  their  boys  to  school 
and  are  fairly  off. 

RanoAris,  or  dyers,  are  returned  as  numbering  twelve  souls  and 
ns  found  only  in  SAIaette. 

RAuls  are  returned  as  numbering  twenty- two  souls  and  as  found 
in  SAIsette  and  B&eeein . They  weave  strips  of  coarse  cloth  and  cot 
tape.  Another  branch  of  the  same  class  are  wandering  players 
and  beggars.  They  are  known  as  RAul  GosAvis  and  are  said  to  have 
formerly  been  the  LingAyat  priests  of  the  MahAdev  Kobe.1 
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Sanqaks,  re  turned  as  numbering  twenty -nine  seals,  are  a Marathi 
speaking  people.  They  are  dirty  and  untidy,  but  hardworking  and 
well-behaved.  They  weave  and  sell  blankets,  and  work  as  day- 
labourers.  They  live  in  thatched  huts,  and  except  a metal  dish  and 
water  pot,  their  vessels  are  of  earth.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and 
drink  liquor.  Their  daily  food  is  rice  and  millet  bread,  split  pulse, 
and  vegetables,  costing  about  3d.  (2  anno*)  a head.  They  sit  on 
blankets  and  each  dines  from  a separate  dish-  At  their  caste 
feasts  cakes  and  molasses,  costing  6d.  (4  annas)  a head,  are  their 
chief  dish.  At  home  the  men  wear  a loincloth,  and  out-of-doors,  a 
waistcloth,  jacket,  and  turban.  The  women  wear  the  ordinary 
Mar&tha  robe  and  bodice.  On  high  days  they  put  on  fresh  clothes 
and  a few  wear  silk.  Both  men  and  women  weave  blankets,  and 
the  men  occasionally  move  about  selling  them.  When  a child  is 
one  or  two  years  old  the  goddess  Bail  is  worshipped.  A girl  is 
married  as  soon  as  the  parents  can  afford  the  expense,  and  as  a 
rule  the  ceremony  is  performed  without  the  help  of  a Br&hman- 
They  bury  their  dead  calling  in  a Jangam  or  Ling&yat  priest- 
They  allow  widow  marriage.  They  are  Hindus,  worshipping  the 
usual  Hindu  gods  and  keeping  images  of  Khandoba,  Bhairoba, 
Mhasoba,  and  Munjoba  in  their  houses.  They  employ  both  Brfihmana 
and  Jangama  as  priests.  They  keep  the  usual  fasts  and  feast© 
and  have  no  headman,  their  social  disputes  being  settled  by  a 
meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  They  send  their  boys  to  school, 
tut  are  a poorly  paid  and  somewhat  depressed  caste. 

Sixis,  weavers,  are  returned  as  numbering  fifty-nine  souls  and  as 
found  in  Kaly&n,  Panvel,  Bhiwndi,  and  Karjat.  They  are  the  same  as 
Koshtis.  Sdlis  say  that  they  came  from  Ph  al  tan  in  the  Deccan  in  search 
of  work.  They  have  no  sub-divisions.  Their  commonest  surnames 
are  Bh&gvat,  Kirpe,  Ghote,  K&mble,  Hagvane,  Amburle,  Cbopde^ 
Vaidya,  P&vle,  and  Dhore.  They  look  like  high-caste  Hindus  and 
speak  ManithL  They  live  in  substantial  and  well  kept  houses* 
They  eat  rice,  pulse,  vegetables,  fish,  mutton,  and  fowls,  and  drink 
liquor.  The  men  dress  like  Br&hmans  and  the  women  wear  the  full 
Mar£tha  robe  and  bodice.  Most  of  them  weave  women's  robes  of 
cotton,  and  sell  them  either  wholesale  to  cloth  merchants  or  retail  to 
private  buyers.  They  are  paid  from  4s.  to  6s.  (Rs.  2 - Us,  3)  the  piece, 
which  represents  a daily  wage  of  about  fid.  (4  as,).  Their  work  is 
steady  in  the  fair  season,  but  during  the  rains  it  is  almost  at  a 
standstill.  Their  women  and  children  from  the  age  of  seventeen 
help  the  men  in  preparing  yam  for  the  loom.  They  do  not  work  in 
silk,  but  in  Bhiwndi  some  of  them  weave  blankets.  They  keep  fch & 
usual  Hindu  holidays  and  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods.  Their 
disputes  are  settled  at  a meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste. 

Teus,  or  oilmen,  are  returned  as  numbering  1016  souls  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district  except  in  Bassein,  M&him,  and 
D&h&nu.  Like  Talherl  Kunbis  in  appearance,  and  speech,  their 
habits  are  dirty,  and  though  hardworking  and  orderly,  they 
are  unthrifty  and  most  of  them  in  debt.  Their  houses  are  like 
Kunbis'  houses.  They  breakfast  early  in  the  morning,  dine  at  noon 
when  they  take  a nap  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  sup  at  nine.  Their 
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food  is  like  Knnbi’s  food  and  their  caste  feasts  cost  them  from 
£4  to  £5  (Rs.40-Rs.50).  The  men  wear  the  Loincloth,  waistcloth, 
jacket  and  turban,  and  the  women  the  ordinary  Mar&fchi  robe  and 
bodice,  except  that  the  end  of  the  robe  is  not  drawn  back  between 
the  legs.  They  press  cocoaxm ts,  ses&mum,  and  the  seed  of  the  castor- 
oil  plant  To  distinguish  them  from  the  Beni-Israels  or  !3anv£r  Telis, 
that  is  Saturday  oilmen,  they  are  called  Somv&r  Telis  or  Monday 
oilmen,  because  they  do  not  work  on  Mondays.  Except  during  the 
rainy  season  they  are  well  employed  and  earn  from  about  3d.  to  L 
(2-8  o&)  a day-  Their  women  help  them,  and  their  boys  from  the 
agie  of  fourteen*  When  they  hire  workmen  they  pay  them  from 
l*tf.  to  3d.  (1*2  <w.)  a day.  The  seed  comes  from  the  Deccan  or  is 
bought  in  the  district  from  traders.  Few  of  them  have  any  capital  and 
none  of  them  are  rich.  The  Telis  sell  the  oil  in  their  houses  or  go 
about  hawking  it*  They  have  no  shops.  Their  family  customs  differ 
little  from  those  of  Knnbis  and  other  middle  class  Mar&tha  Hindus. 
On  the  fifth  day  after  birth  they  worship  the  goddess  Sati,  and  the 
parents  name  the  child.  Girls  are  generally  married  between  ten  and 
eleven  and  boys  after  sixteen.  The  boy's  father  pays  the  girl's  father 
from  £S  to  £3  10s.  (Rs.  30  - Rs.  35)  or  upwards  as  dowry.  They 
marry  their  widows  and  do  not  shave  their  heads,  and  except  that  she 
is  not  allowed  to  attend  marriage  ceremonies  a widow  is  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  a woman  whose  husband  is  alive.  They  burn  their  dead. 
Their  chief  god  is  MahAdev  and  their  priests  are  Cliitp6van  and 
Dee  hast  h Rr&hmans.  They  have  no  headman.  Caste  disputes  are 
settled  by  the  majority  of  votes  at  a meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste* 
The  competition  of  kerosine  oil  has  lowered  the  price  of  the  local  oil 
from  10s.  to  8#.  (Rs.5-  Rs.4)  the  man,  and  most  of  the  oilmen  have 
taken  to  tillage  and  labour.  A few  send  their  boys  to  school,  but  on. 
the  whole  they  are  at  present  somewhat  depressed. 

Artisans  included  twelve  classes  with  a strength  of  18,546  souls 
(males  9844,  females  8702)  or  2-42  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population. 
Of  these  488  (males  262,  females  226)  were  Beld&rs,  masons ; 96 
(males  49,  females  47)  Gauudis,  masons;  17  (males  9,  females  8) 
Jingars,  saddlers;  1271  (males  708,  females  563)  KAs&rs,  bang]©*, 
sellers;  56  (males  33,  females 23)  Kit&ris,  turners;  4276  (males  2243, 
females  2033)  Kumbh&rs,  potters;  3226  (males  1656,  females  1570) 
Isobars,  blacksmiths;  58  (males 42,  females  16)  Panch&Is;  193  (males 
109,  females  84)  P&iharvata,  stone-masons;  2202  (males  1179,  females 
1023)  Shimpie,  tailors ; 6176  {males  3287,  females  2889)  Sonars, 
goldsmiths;  and  487  (males  267,  females  220)  T6mbats,  coppersmiths* 

BsldAbs,  or  stone-cutters,  are  returned  as  numbering  488  souls 
and  as  found  over  the  whole  district  except  in  Bassein  and  M&him, 
The  men  are  short,  strong,  and  dark,  and  wear  whiskers  and 
mustaches.  They  speak  an  incorrect  Mar&thi  out-of-doors,  bet  the 
home  speech  of  seme  is  said  to  be  Gujar&ti  and  of  others  a kind  of 
K&narese*  They  are  stone-cutters  by  craft,  and  are  dirty,  hardworking 
and  hot-tempered.  Their  houses  and  food  are  like  those  of  Knnbis. 
They  wear  a pair  of  short  tight  drawers,  chadia,  reaching  to  the 
knee,  a jacket,  a should ercloth,  and  a turban  folded  in  Knnbi 
fashion  ; and  their  women  dress  in  the  ordinary  Mar&tha  robe  and 
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Sometimes  wear  the  bodice.  They  draw  one  end  of  the  robe  over  the 
head.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  the  men  of  the  caste.  They 
do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  seem  likely  to  take  to  new 
pursuits,  but,  on  the  whole,  are  well-to-do  and  well  employed, 

Gaondis,  masons,  are  returned  as  numbering  96  souls  and  as  found 
at  Bassein,  V&da,  and  Bhiwndi,  They  work  as  labourers,  and  when 
any  building  is  ^oing  on  as  masons.  They  resemble  Mar£tb£s  in 
food,  dress,  religion  and  customs,  and  are  a poor  people, 

Jikqarb,  or  saddlers,  are  returned  as  numbering  seventeen  souls  and 
as  found  in  Bassein  and  Karjat.  They  are  also  called  K&ranjkars  and 
Dalsingars,  or  fountain  maters  and  makers  of  military  ornaments. 
Borne  of  them  claim  to  be  Somvanshi  Kshatris,  bat  they  are 
generally  supposed  to  rank  with  Gh&mbhArs  or  leather  workers,1 
They  believe  that  they  came  from  the  Deccan  in  search  of  work. 
Their  commonest  surnames  are  KAmle,  Amle,  Manorkar,  Bund&rkar, 
and  Jejurkar,  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  their  appearance.  They 
speak  more  like  Br  Altmans  than  Shudras,  Both  among  men  and 
women  there  is  much  variety  in  their  dress,  some  wearing  turbans 
like  Kunbis,  and  like  them  rolling  the  waistcloth  round  the  middle, 
sometimes  double  and  sometimes  single.  Others  dress  like  Brahmans. 
Among  their  women  some  pass  part  of  the  skirt  of  the  robe  between 
the  legs  and  make  it  fast  behind.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink 
liquor.  They  follow  many  callings,  casting  metal,  carving  stones, 
painting,  making  figures  of  clay  and  cloth,  piercing  metal  and 
paper  plates,  carving  wood,  and  repairing  boxes  and  padlocks.  They 
are  hard  workers  and  self-reliant ; few  of  them  ever  beg.  Their 
staple  food  is  rice,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  The  child  is  named  by 
its  parents  on  the  fifth  day,  the  name  being  chosen  by  a Br&hman 
priest.  Their  religions  ceremonies  are  the  same  as  those  of  other 
Mar&tha  Hindus,  and  Br&hman  priests  officiate  at  their  houses. 
They  have  no  headman  and  settle  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the 
men  of  the  caste.  They  send  their  boys  to  school.  They  seem  to 
adapt  themselves  more  readily  than  other  craftsmen  to  changes  in 
fashion  and  workmanship,  but  are  not  prosperous. 

KAbAbs  are  returned  as  numbering  1271  souls  and  as  found  over 
the  whole  district.  They  are  clean  and  neat  and  dress  like  Mar&tha 
Brahmans.  They  speak  Mar&thi  and  deal  in  glass  and  wax  bangles. 
Their  chief  god  is  Khandoba.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  and 
are  well  off. 

KAtAris,  or  wood- turners,  are  returned  as  numbering  fifty -six 
souls  and  as  found  in  Kaly&n,  Bhiwndi.  Shdh&pur,  D&hknn,  and 
Panvel.  Their  home  tongue  is  Gnjar&ti,  but  with  others  they  nee 
incorrect  Marathi.  They  are  clean,  hardworking,  and  hospitable. 
They  work  with  the  lathe,  turning  the  legs  of  tables,  cots  and  cradles, 
and  making  wooden  beads.  They  own  one- storied  brick-built  and 
tile-roofed  houses  with  a veranda  as  a workshop,  and  a cook  room, 
sitting  room,  and  bed  room.  They  have  generally  a servant  to  help 
them  in  their  work.  Their  staple  food  is  rice  bread  and  fish,  and 
on  holidays  they  ©at  mutton  and  fowls.  On  the  fifth  day  after 

1 Hot  long  ago,  a Poo  ha  Jiagw  charged  a barber  with  dafamstion  because  he 
refused  to  tHave  him.  The  charge  w«  diKmiseed. 
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Llie  birth  of  a child  the  goddess  Sati  is  worshipped,  arid  friends 
and  relations  are  feasted*  On  th©  twelfth  day  the  child  is  laid  in 
the  cradle  and  named  by  the  nearest  female  relation.  Boys  are  girt 
with  the  sacred  thread  between  seven  and  eight.  Girls  are  married 
between  eight  and  ten,  and  boys  between  fifteen  and  twenty* 
Their  social  disputes  are  settled  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  men  of  the  caste*  They  send  their  hoys  to  school  and  are 
fairly  prosperous. 

K a mb  a Ass,  or  potters,  are  returned  as  numbering  4276  souls  and 
m&  found  over  the  whole  distriot*  They  are  divided  into  Gujaratis  and 
Mar&this.  They  are  hardworking,  sober,  and  good  tempered. 
They  make  water  vessels  ghdgars3  chafing  dishes  skegdis,  vessels 
for  heating  water  pdntdvans,  small  pots  tavis3  large  jars  for  storing 
grain  or  water  parals,  platters  jog  Its , tiles  hauls  and  hones,  and 
bricks  vita*.  They  get  earth  from  fields,  paying  the  owner  from  4** 
to  !G*-  (Rs,  2-Rs.  5)  for  about  five  months*  nee  of  the  field*  They 
bay  fuel  for  their  kilns  from  Kunbi  or  E&thkari  hawkers.  They  sell 
the  pots  either  in  their  own  villages  or  take  them  to  the  nearest  town* 
All  classes  buy  from  them,  and  their  prices  vary  from  Jd.  to  6d. 
(1  pie*  4 ccs.)  a piece*  The  tiles  are  sold  at  4s.  to  8s.  (Rs,  2-Rs.  4) 
and  the  bricks  at  6s.  to  12*.  (Rs.  3-R&.6)  the  thousand.  The 
prices  do  not  vary*  Their  working  hours  are  from  six  to  eight  in 
the  morning  and  from  two  to  six  in  the  evening*  The  women, 
and  children  from  the  age  of  ten,  help  the  men  in  their  work* 
Most  of  them  live  in  thatched  huts  with  reed  and  bamboo  walla, 
cooking,  sleeping,  and  sitting  in  one-fourth  part  of  the  house  and 
giving  up  the  rest  to  their  cattle,  tools,  and  poultry.  Except  a few 
metal  pots  their  vessels  are  of  clay.  Their  daily  food  is  ndchni, 
vari,  rice,  pulse,  vegetables,  and  fish.  A caste  feast  costs  about 
4 (3  annas)  a head*  Among  the  Gujar&t  Kumbhars  the  men 
wear  trousers,  a waistcoat,  and  a piece  of  cloth  folded  round  the 
head,  and  the  women  petticoats  and  bodices  tied  at  the  back*  The 
Mar4tha  KumbhAra  dress  like  the  cultivating  Kunbie,  the  men  in 
a loincloth,  waistcloth  and  turban,  and  the  women  in  the  ordinary 
robe  and  bodice.  The  men  pass  their  time  in  making  earthen  pots, 
the  women  in  household  work,  and  the  children  in  helping  their 
fathers.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a child  they  perform 
some  religions  rites,  and  feast  their  friends  and  relations  on  boiled 
poas  vdtdne,  small  cakes  of  rice  Hour  mutki , and  liquor*  They  keep 
awake  the  whole  night  that  the  goddess  Sati  may  not  carry  off 
the  child.  In  the  second  or  third  month  they  pay  a barber  from 
ltd.  to  6d.  (1-4  annas)  to  shave  the  child*©  head,  and  about  4s, 
(Ra,  2)  are  spent  in  treating  their  neighbours  to  molasses.  Boys 
are  generally  married  between  fifteen  and  twenty  and  girls  between 
ten  and  fifteen,  but  sometimes  not  until  they  are  twenty  and  over* 
After  a death  the  members  of  the  family  mourn  for  ten  days,  and 
on  the  eleventh,  the  chief  mourner  performs  funeral  rites.  They 
allow  and  practise  widow  marriage. 

Among  the  lower  classes  Kumbh&rs,  perhaps  from  their  skill  in 
playing  the  tambourine,  are  favourite  mediums  for  consulting  the 
spirits  ef  the  dead.  When  a Kunbi  dies  at  a distance  from  his 
relations  a KumbMr  performs  his  funeral,  the  rite  being  known  as 
b 310— IS 
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the  potter’s  obsequies,  kumbhar  hriya . While  the  rites  are  being 
performed  a musical  instrument,  like  a tambourine,  is  played  and 
some  verses  sung,  ■when  one  of  the  Kunbis  present  becomes 
possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the  dead  and  tells  the  cause  of  his  death 
and  what  his  wishes  are.  They  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods  and 
keep  images  of  Khandoba,  Bahiri,  and  RhavAni,  in  their  houses. 
Their  priests  are  Mardtha  BrAhmans  whose  services  are  required  at 
marriages  and  deaths.  They  keep  the  same  fasts  and  feasts  as 
other  Hindus.  They  have  an  hereditary  headman  who  settles  social 
disputes  at  meetings  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  The  offender  is 
fined,  and  if  he  refuses  to  pay  the  fine,  is  put  out  of  caste.  When 
the  fine  is  paid,  the  members  of  the  caste  are  treated  to  liquor. 
They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a poor  class,  though 
the  demand  for  their  wares  is  steady. 

LgkAss,  or  blacksmiths,  are  returned  as  numbering  8226  souls  and 
as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  divided  into  Gu jarAtis 
and  MarAfchis,  and  are  a dirty,  idle,  and  intemperate  people.  They 
live  in  thatched  huts,  use  earthen  pots,  and  have  neither  servants 
nor  cattle.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  spirituous  liquors. 
Their  staple  food  is  rice  and  rice  bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables. 

On  feast  days  they  drink  to  excess,  and  their  dishes  are  wheat 
cakes  and  sugar  balls.  When  the  whole  caste  is  asked  to  a feast  * 

the  cost  varies  from  £4  to  £5  (Rs.  40-Bs.  50).  Among  GujarAt  ' 

LobArs  the  men  wear  trousers  or  a waist  cloth,  a waistcoat,  and  a 
cloth  folded  round  their  heads,  and  the  women  petticoats  and 
bodices  tied  behind.  Among  the  MarAtha  LohArs  the  men  wear  a 
waistcloth,  and  a cap  or  turban,  and  the  women  the  MarAtha  robe 
and  bodice.  On  great  occasions  they  wear  sitk-b  ordered  robes - 
They  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods  but  have  no  images  in  their 
houses.  On  great  occasions  they  employ  BrAhmans  to  officiate  in 
their  houses,  the  GujarAtis  calling  GujarAt  and  the  MarAthis 
calling  MarAtha  BrAhmans,  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  the 
majority  of  votes  at  a meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  Their 
craft  is  falling  on  account  of  the  large  importation  of  tools  and 
other  articles  of  European  hardware.  Few  send  their  boys  to 
school.  They  have  taken  to  day-labour  and  to  field  work,  and  are 
on  the  whole  a falling  people, 

PanchAls  are  returned  as  numbering  fifty-eight  souls  and  Bs 
found  in  Karjat,  ShAbApur,  Bhiwndi,  and  SAlsefcte. 

PAthabvats,  literally  grind-stone  pdtt,  and  rolling  pin  varvanti, 
makers,  are  returned  as  numbering  193  souls  and  as  found  over 
the  whole  district  except  in  Bassein  and  Mahim.  They  speak 
MarAthi,  and  besides  making  grinding  stones,  rolling  pins  and  hand 
mills,  work  as  stone  masons  and  carvers.  Their  houses  and  their 
food  are  like  those  of  Kunbis.  The  men  wear  a loincloth  at  home, 
and  out-of-doors,  a short  waistcloth,  a jacket,  and  a small  turban* 
Their  women  dress  in  the  full  MarAtha  robe  and  bodice. 

Sbimfis,  or  tailors,  are  returned  as  numbering  2202  BOufi^iRfa1  as 
found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  divided  into  Namdevs  1 and 


1 The  NAmdove  are  called  from  the  saint  NAmdev  who  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 
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Eon  Iranis,  who  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  Both  are  dark 
and  speak  Marathi  with  a somewhat  peculiar  accent.  Clean, 
orderly,  sober,  unthrifty,  and  hospitable,  their  hereditary  craft 
of  trading  in  cloth  and  sewing  is  followed  by  the  members  of 
both  sub-divisions.  They  work  from  six  to  ten  in  the  morning 
mnd  from  twelve  to  six  in  the  evening.  They  make  and  sell  coats, 
waistcoats,  shirts,  trousers,  and  cape.  Their  charges  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  cloth  that  is  nsed.  A ready  made  coat  of 
middle  quality  sells  for  2s.  (Re* *  1),  a waistcoat  for  9 d.  (6  as.),  a shirt 
for  I*.  (8  a#-},  a pair  of  trousers  for  9d,  (6  a*.),  and  a cap  for  6d. 
(*  cl*.}.  If  the  cloth  is  supplied  by  the  customer,  the  sewing 
charges  are  for  a coat  7 (5  as.),  for  a waistcoat  3jd,  (2|  as.}, 
for  a pair  of  trousers  3d.  (2  tts.),  for  a shirt  3Jd.  (2  h and  for  a 

cap  3d.  (2  a#.).  In  this  way  they  make  from  12*.  to  I6ff.  (Rs.  6 -Rs.  8) 
a month.  Their  women  and  tbeir  boys  of  twelve  years  and  over 
help  them.  If  they  are  good  workers,  boys  are  paid  monthly 
from  Iff*  to  2ff.  (8  as.-tte.  1)  besides  food;  if  not  good  workers 
they  are  only  fed  by  their  employer.  If  food  is  not  given,  a 
boy  is  generally  paid  from  8s.  to  10a.  (Rs.  4-Rs.  5)  a month.  The 
cloth  is  bought  from  elothsellera  either  at  their  shops  or  in  the 
market.  They  keep  ready  made  clothes  in  stock.  They  own  one* 
storied  mud  and  brick-built  booses  with  a front  veranda,  where 
both  men  and  women  sit  sewing ; inside  there  is  a dining  room, 
a sitting  room,  and  a sleeping  room.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh, 
and  drink  liquor  generally  in  the  evening.  Their  feasts  cost 
them  from  9d.  to  10  {d,  (0-7  os.),  and  their ' holiday  dinners  from. 

to  fid,  (3-4  off.)  a head*  The  men  wear  a waistcloth, 
shoulder  cloth,  coat  and  Maratha-Brdhman  turban,  and  the  women 
the  ordinary  MarAtha  robe  and  bodice.  Their  chief  household  gods 
are  Khandoba  and  Bahiri.  The  nse  of  sewing  machines  has  much 
reduced  the  demand  for  their  work.  Their  boys  go  to  school  and 
they  appear  to  be  a declining  people. 

SokArs,  or  goldsmiths,  are  retomed  as  numbering  61 76  souls 
and  as  found  in  aU  large  villages.  Their  surnames  are  Pitale,  HAte, 
Mark  ate,  and  GhosAlkar,  Of  middle  height  and  rather  slenderly 
built,  they  are  brownish  in  colour  and  have  round  well-featured 
faces*  They  speak  Mar  At  hi.  They  are  clean,  persevering  and 
patient,  but  proverbially  unscrupulous  and  crafty*1  They  make 
common  geld  and  silver  ornaments * but  do  not  set  gems  or  do 
other  fine  work,  and  a few  serve  as  writers*  As  goldsmiths 


1 One  Mardthi  proverb  runs,  * S<mdrt  ehtmpit  Iculhami,  dp  a,  kya  ehwgkdnehi  sangat 
■db  re  bdpa,,*  that  is,  " The  goldsmith,  tiulor,  clerk,  and  Li  ng&y  at  cloth  seller,  with 
these  four  have  nothing  to  do,  my  friend.1  Another  muff,  'Svndr  dni  kvndeha  hondr ,* 
that  la,  " Whose  (friend)  will  a goldsmith  be 

* The  names  of  the  art  idea  they  make  are,  tkandrakor,  kevda*  ndgt  ketak, 
niJAcfi,  leaf u l,  *nW,  gonde,  pAulbore,  tdpt  bdlia,  muydya,  tvrdu , IcarnfuL,  tudi, 
natit,  manif  bintti,  fttfaerti,  chandrasurya,  tnangalsulra,  tfkt  tdmilipot,  iondhii* 
pot,  thvei,  kantha,  poUakuni,  chinche/ya,  chandrahdr^  puilydchimdl r javdehimdk 
depamvdidchimdt,  kerb*  mohor , yof-bdjitbandr  vdkhi,  palrichya  ndgm-odiehya,  vela, 
pdiiptK  got,  tangnUode,  hdnydya,  bambamUa,  tordiay  gend,  mdeolya,  virodya , 
fUM^yo,  hxitlarakadi,  pochi,  gofr  kanthi,  ptmpalpdn,  dasanguU,  dn glhya,  jodvi, 
pmHn*,  ahirprjt  wd  tode. 
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they  earn  from  0<£.  to  2 s.  (4?  as.  - Bo.  1)  a day.  They  generally 
own  one-storied  mud  and  brick -built  houses  with  tiled  roofs  and 
verandas  outside  for  a shop,  and  have  a good  supply  of  copper  and 
brass  vessels.  Some  of  them  own  cattle.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh 
and  drink  liquor.  Their  daily  food  is  rice  and  pulse,  and  fish  when 
they  can  get  it.  On  holidays  they  generally  spend  about  2s.  (Re.  I) 
on  a dish  of  rice-flour  balls  and  liquor.  The  men's  in-door  dress 
is  a waistcloth ; out-of-doors,  a turban  folded  in  Br4hman  fashion 
and  a shoulder  cloth ; on  festive  occasions  a waistcloth  with  silk 
border,  a coat,  waistcoat,  turban,  shouldercloth,  and  shoes-  The 
dress  of  their  women,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  the  ordinary 
Mar&tha  robe  and  bodice.  On  high  days  both  men  and  women 
wear  rich  clothes.  The  men  spend  their  time  in  their  workshops, 
and  the  women  in  attending  to  household  duties.  Either  on  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day  after  the  birth  of  a child,  the  goddess  Salt  is 
worshipped  and  near  relations  feasted-  On  the  twelfth  day  the  I 
child  is  put  in  the  cradle  and  named.  The  thread  ceremony  is 
performed  with  full  Brahman  rites  before  the  boy  is  ten  years  of  age.  , 
Girls  are  married  between  nine  and  ten,  and  boys  between  fifteen 
and  twenty.  A hundred  years  ago  widow  marriage  was  common 
among  SonArs,  It  has  since  been  discontinued  though  cases  still 
occasionally  occur.  They  claim  to  be  Brahmans,  calling  themselves 
Daivadnya  Br&hmans  and  asserting  that  they  rank  as  Brahmans 
higher  than  Deshasths  or  Konkanasths-  They  worship  all  Hindu 
gods  and  goddesses.  A peculiar  article  of  their  creed  is  hatred  for 
the  saint  Agaetya.  This  hate  is  eo  keen  that  they  will  not  touch 
the  agastya  tree,  Aschynomene  grandiflora,  or  its  flower,  and  dislike 
bathing  in  the  sea,  because  Agastya  is  said  to  have  once  swallowed 
it.  On  ordinary  occasions  they  call  their  own  Br&hmans  who  are 
generally  known  as  Son&r  Bhats,  but  on  great  occasions,  as  at 
marriages,  they  usually  seek  the  aid  of  Konkanasth  or  Deshasfch 
priests.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  the  majority  of  votes  at 
a meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste  They  send  their  boys  to 
school  and  are  a steady  class,  on  the  whole  prosperous  and  well 
employed. 

TAhbats,  or  coppersmiths,  are  returned  as  numbering  487  souls 
and  as  found  over  the  whole  district  except  in  Miihim,  Dih&nu, 
Vdda,  and  Rhiwndi.  They  are  a Mar&thi  speaking  people  and  like 
Sonars  claim  to  be  Daivadnya  Br&hmaus.  Their  commonest 
surnames  are  Goddmbe,  Tribhuvne,  V&glane,  D&ndekar,  Samel, 
Shringiri,  and  V&kde*  They  are  clean,  hardworking,  and  well- 
behaved,  and  make  vessels  of  copper,  brass  and  tin.1  They  own 
dwellings  one  or  two  stories  high  with  walls  of  brick  and  tile  roofs, 
and  with  a large  veranda  outside  which  is  used  as  a workshop-  Their 
houses  are  well  supplied  with  metal  vessels,  bedding,  carpets,  and 
cattle.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh,  their  daily  food  being  rice,  split 
pulse,  butter,  and  vegetables.  They  dine  in  silk  waistcloths,  each  con 


1 The  njtfnea  of  tins  chief  articles  are,  hdnd^  ghdgri,  pdUkt  ogrdUt  pardEJft, 
panchpcUri,  pati,  top,  gh&ngdtt  dabe,  karamit^  bagunya^  iadait 

vctni,  lava,  tdyatai,  tdmbue,  UUe,  kaUhtt,  zdrat  pohvre,  and  jdmb. 
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eating  off  a separate  dish.  Their  feasts  coat  them  from  6dL  to  Is,  6c?. 
(4*12  annas)  a head.  The  men  dress  in  a waistcioth,  coat,  waistcoat 
and  turban,  and  the  women  in  the  full  Maratha  robe  and  bodice. 
Their  boys  are  invested  with  the  sacred  thread  before  they  are  ten. 
Girls  are  married  before  they  are  ten  and  boys  between  fifteen  and 
twenty.  Their  widows  do  not  marry.  They  worship  all  Hindu  gods 
especially  the  goddess  K&li.  They  have  Brahman  priests  to  officiate 
in  their  houses.  From  the  competition  of  European  copper  and 
brass  sheets,  the  coppersmiths  have  lost  much  of  their  former  trade 
and  income.  They  are  either  Smarts  or  Rh4gvats,  and  have  images 
of  their  gods  in  their  houses.  They  settle  social  disputes  at  a 
meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  They  send  their  boys  to  school 
but  are  not  prosperous. 

Players  included  four  classes  with  a strength  of  764  sonls  (males 
463,  females  301}  or  0 09  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Of  the 
whole  number  163  (males  107*  females  56)  were  Bh&ts,  bards; 
8 (males  6,  females  2)  Bhorpia,  mimics  ; 51  (males  36,  females  15) 
Ghadses,  singers ; and  542  (males  314,  females  228)  Guravs,  temple 
servants* 

BrAts  are  returned  as  numbering  163  souls  and  as  found  in 
P&nvel,  Vdda,  Murb&d,  and  S&lsette.  There  are  now  very  few  in 
the  district,  and  those  apparently  degraded  ranking  with  Mh&rs  and 
attending  Mb  dr  weddings.  They  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Shivgeh  in  N&sik.  They  eat  all  meats  except  beef  and  drink  liquor. 
They  worship  Mah&dev,  and  go  about  begging  and  playing  the 
drum  and  fiddle.  A feast  is  given  on  the  fifth  day  after  a birth  and 
the  child  is  named  by  a Brdhman.  They  marry  when  they  have  the 
means,  spending  from  £5  to  £6  (Es.  50  - Us.  60)  of  which  £2  to 
£2  IQs,  (Ks,  20-Rs,  25)  are  paid  to  the  girl's  father.  They  do  not 
call  in  a Brahman  and  perform  their  own  ceremony.  Some  bury  and 
some  bum.  Those  that  bury  lay  the  head  to  the  south  and  the  feet 
to  the  north* 

Bsorfes,  or  Bah  erupts,  that  is  the  many-faced,  are  returned  as 
numbering  eight  souls  and  as  found  only  in  Kaly&n.  They  get  their 
name  from  acting  in  such  characters  as  a deity,  a saint,  a female 
devotee  of  the  god  Khandoba,  a milkmaid,  a messenger,  and  a woman 
in  labour.  They  also  act  the  part  of  certain  animals  as  monkeys. 
They  speak  and  look  like  Mardthris,  and  are  wandering  beggars  and 
players.  They  carry  no  clothes  or  other  stage  property,  but  one  day 
come  dressed  as  a god,  the  next  as  a milkmaid,  and  again  as  a seer. 
The  last  of  the  characters  is  generally  the  female  devotee  who  comes 
with  a vessel  to  gather  money.  The  number  of  these  representations 
is  not  fixed.  When  done  with  one  town  they  begin  in  another. 
They  are  excellent  dancers  and  singers.  Some  of  them  are  eunuchs. 
In  house,  food,  dress  and  religion,  they  do  not  differ  from  Mar£th£s. 
They  suffer  from  the  competition  of  Brahmans  and  other  actors,  and 
are  not  prosperous, 

Ghadses  are  returned  as  numbering  fifty-one  souls  and  as  found 
only  in  Karjst  and  Fauvel.  Their  surnames  are  SAlonke,  Jadhav, 
Pov4r,  More,  D£vde,  and  Bhosle.  In  appearance,  speech,  dress. 
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character  and  customs,  they  are  Mar&th&s.  They  are  players  and 
singers  and  earn  but  a scanty  living. 

Guravs  are  returned  as  numbering  542  souls  and  as  found 
over  the  whole  district  except  in  V&da.  They  speak  Manlthi, 
They  are  clean  in  their  habits  and  are  good  musicians.  They  serve 
at  the  shrines  of  the  village  gods,  and  live  on  the  villagers*  offerings 
of  food  and  grain.  They  live  in  thatched  huts,  have  copper  and 
brass  vessels,  and  own  cows  and  oxen.  They  do  not  eat  flesh  and 
their  staple  food  is  rice  and  pulse.  The  cost  of  their  feasts  varies 
from  10*.  to  £1  (Rs.  5-Rs.  10).  They  dress  in  a waistcloth,  coat  and 
turban,  and  the  women  wear  the  ordinary  Mar&tha  bodice  and  robe. 
They  have  no  clothes  in  store.  Some  wear  the  sacred  thread. 
Their  chief  god  is  Shiv.  They  ask  Br&hmans  to  perform  their 
religious  ceremonies.  They  have  no  community  and  earn  a very 
scanty  living.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school. 

Servants  included  three  classes  with  a strength  of  5358  souls 
(males  2844,  females  2514}  or  G'69  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  i 
Of  these 861  (males  453,  females  408)  were  Akarm^Lshes,  bastards; 
3457  (males  1857,  females  1600)  Nh&vis,  barbers;  and  1040  (males 
534,  females  506)  P&rits,  washermen, 

AburmAshes,  or  bastards,  also  called  Kadus,  Sindes,  and  Lrek&vales 
are  returned  as  numbering  861  souls,  and  as  found  over  the  whole 
district  except  in  Mdhlm  and  Murb&d.  The  name  Akarmdshes 
probably  means  eleven  mdskds,  that  is  one  7nn$ka  short  of  the  full 
tola}  Kadus  meaning  bitter,  are  the  offspring  of  female  slaves  as 
distinguished  from  Gods  sweet,  the  offspring  of  married  women  ; 
Siudes  children  of  fornication  from  sindatki  fornication,  and 
Lek&vales  children  of  slave  girls.  They  are  divided  into  asals, 
regular,  that  is  those  bora  of  a Mar&tha  woman  by  either  a Brahman  or 
a Mar&tha  father,  and  Jcamasals , or  irregular,  those  born  of  a Maratha 
woman  in  the  keeping  of  a man  of  any  other  caste.  In  former  times 
well-to-do  Mar&thda  presented  their  sons-in-law  with  a woman  of  the 
Knnbi  caste,  who  went  with  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  and 
her  children  were  termed  A karmdshes.  They  were  formerly  household 
slaves.  Since  slavery  has  been  abolished  they  are  free  to  do  what 
they  choose.  The  men  are  generally  thin,  weak,  and  rather  good- 
looking,  wearing  mustaches,  top-knots,  and  sometimes  whiskers. 
They  speak  Mar&thi,  and  are  clean  and  sober,  though  idle 
and  fond  of  dress.  They  are  shopkeepers,  masons,  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  husbandmen,  day  labourers,  and  house  servants.  The 
well-to-do  live  in  houses  of  brick  and  stone  with  tiled  roofs,  and  the 
poor  in  huts  thatched  with  straw  and  with  reed  walls.  Their 
staple  food  is  nachni , tjart,  rice,  turt  vegetables  and  fish,  and  they 
sometimes  eat  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep  and  fowls,  and  drink  liquor. 
Their  public  feasts  which  are  chiefly  of  rice-flour  balls  and  cakes, 
cost  them  from  £1  10*,  to £2  10a,  (Rs.  15 -Rs.  25)  for  every  hundred 

f nests,  and  their  holiday  dinners  cost  them  6d.  (4  anna#) 
he  men  wear  a loincloth,  a waistcloth,  a coat  and  a three-cornered 


1 Rfo  Siheb  Bh*r&mAo  Vishnu,  M£mJ*tddr  of  Pen. 
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MarAtha  torban,  and  the  women  the  ordinary  Mar  At  ha  robe  and 
bodice.  Tbo  girls  of  this  class  are  given  in  marriage  to  boys  of  the 
class  whose  mothers  are  of  the  same  caste  as  the  girl's  father.  They 
either  bury  or  born  their  dead,  and  allow  their  widows  to  marry. 
They  are  either  Bh&gvafcs  or  Smarts,  and  employ  MarAtha  BrAhman 
priests  to  whom  they  show  much  respect*  They  keep  the  ordinary 
Hindu  fasts  and  feasts*  There  has  been  no  recent  change  in  their 
beliefs  or  practice*  Social  disputes  are  settled  at  a meeting  of  the 
men  of  the  caste*  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school,  but 
most  of  them  have  constant  though  poorly  paid  employment* 

NhAvi6,  or  barbers,  are  returned  as  numbering  3457  souls  and  as 
found  over  the  whole  district*  They  belong  to  two  classes,  Konkania 
and  GhAtis  or  highlanders,  that  is  Decc&nis,  who  eat  together  bat 
do  not  intermarry.  Both  have  the  same  surnames,  the  commonest 
being  Sant,  Tupe,  and  VyavAhAre.  They  are  a quiet  orderly  class, 
famous  for  their  love  of  talking*  They  are  barbers  and  musicians* 
They  live  in  one-storied  brick- walled  houses  with  tiled  roofs.  They 
sometimes  keep  cattle  and  fowls*  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink 
liquor*  Their  daily  food  is  rice,  rice  bread,  vegetables,  and  fish 
curry.  On  holidays  they  prepare  cakes  which  cost  them  from  3d.  to 
4 id.  (2-3  as.)  a head,  and  on  their  caste  dinners  they  generally  spend 
from  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20- Rs.  80).  In-doors  the  men  wear  a loincloth, 
and  out-of-doors,  a waistclotb,  a jacket  or  coat,  and  a Maratha 
turban.  The  women  wear  the  MarAtha  robe  and  bodice*  On 
the  fifth  day  after  a birth  the  goddess  Sati  is  worshipped,  and 
relations  and  friends  are  presented  with  betelnut  and  leaves.  On 
the  twelfth  day  the  child  is  laid  in  the  cradle  for  the  first  time 
and  given  a name.  Boys  are  generally  married  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  and  girls  between  ten  and  twelve*  The  ceremony  lasts  for 
four  days*  They  allow  widow  marriage.  They  worship  the  ordinary 
Hindu  gods  and  seldom  have  images  in  their  houses*  Their  priests 
are  MarAtha  Brahmans*  They  keep  the  ordinary  Hindu  fasts  and 
feasts  and  settle  their  social  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  men  of 
the  caste*  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  none  of 
them  have  risen  to  any  high  position.  Still  they  are  on  the  whole 
prosperous*  There  aro  also  some  GujarAt  Nh&vis,  but  they  stay  for 
only  three  or  four  years  and  then  go  home. 

Parits,  or  washermen,  are  returned  as  numbering  1040  souls  and 
as  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  are  either  Konkanis  or 
Deccanis,  both  of  whom  have  the  same  surnames  of  which  the 
commonest  are  Temkar,  Chevulkar,  ShirgAvkar,  and  Pathankar, 
They  resemble  Kunbis  in  appearance  and  speak  Marathi.  They 
are  clean,  hardworking,  orderly,  and  hospitable.  Their  hereditaiy' 
work  is  washing  clothes.  But  they  do  not  wash  the  clothes  of 
MhArs,  MAngs,  ChAmbhArs  or  Dheds,  who  wash  their  own  clothes* 
They  wash  outside  the  village  in  some  river  or  pond,  and  are  paid 
| <L  (J  anna ) for  washing  a coat  and  §d.  (1  anna)  for  washing 
smaller  clothes,  or  at  double  this  rate  if  the  clothes  are  new.  They 
are  paid  in  cash  or  grain  when  they  bring  back  the  clothes,  monthly, 
or  once  a year*  The  women  and  children  help  the  men  in  their 
work*  Besides  washing  they  work  as  field  labourers.  Their 
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Chapter  HI.  houses  are  like  those  of  Kunbis,  and  they  keep  a bullock  or  two  to 
carry  the  clothes.  Except  that  the  men  wear  a loose  white  turban, 
they  differ  little  from  Kunbis  either  in  food  or  dress.  As  a rule 
they  dress  in  their  customers’  clothes,  and  when  asked  the  reason, 
say  that  clothes  cannot  be  well  washed  till  they  are  well  soiled. 

They  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods  and  keep  the  usual  fasts  and 
feasts.  Their  household^  gods  are  Bahiri,  Khandoba,  VagjAi,  and 
K^ilkAi,  whom  they  worship  occasionally.  They  have  Maratha 
Rr&hman  priests  and  settle  their  disputes  at  a meeting  of  the  men 
of  the  caste.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  try  to  rise  to 
a higher  position,  still  they  have  good  employment  and  on  the  whole 
are  prosperous. 

Shepherds  included  four  classes  with  a strength  of  2711  souls 
(males  1467,  females  1244)  or  0‘35  per  cent  of  the  Hindu 
population.  Of  these  402  (males  216,  females  186)  were  BharvAds  ; 

1089  (males  633,  females  451)  Dhangars  $ 1157  (males  571,  females 
586)  Gavlis;  and  63  (males  42,  females  21)  KAnAdAs* 

BharvAds,  or  shepherds,  are  returned  as  numbering  402  souls 
and  as  found  over  the  whole  district  except  in  Basse!  n,  Vada, 

Mur b Ad,  and  SAlsette.  They  speak  Gujarati  at  home  and  MarAthi 
out-of-doors.  They  are  a people  of  dirty  habits,  living  in  thatched 
huts,  eating  fish  and  flesh  and  drinking  liquor.  They  do  not  touch 
one  another  while  eating.  The  men  wear  a waistcloth,  jacket,  and 
Marat  ha  turban,  and  the  women  the  Gujar&ti  robe  and  bodice. 

The  men  spend  their  time  in  grazing  and  tending  their  flocks,  and 
the  women  in  looking  after  household  affairs.  They  allow  widow 
marriage  and  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  but  have  no  images 
in  their  houses.  They  keep  all  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts,  and  there 
has  been  no  recent  change  in  their  beliefs  or  practice. 

Dhangars  ©HANGARS,  or  shepherds,  are  returned  as  numbering  1089  souls 

and  as  found  over  the  whole  district  except  in  Bahama  and  VAda*. 

They  are  larger  and  better  looking  than  any  of  the  other  hill  tribes. 
Their  story  is  that  their  forefathers  cam©  from  th©  Deccan  and  were 
shepherds,  till  they  found  that  the  sheep  did  not  stand  the  damp 
cola  of  the  south-west  monsoon.  They  are  divided  into  Khutekari 
Dhangars  who  make  blankets,  Gavli  Dhangars  who  keep  cows  and 
buffaloes  and  sell  them  and  their  milk  and  butter,  and  Mendhe 
Dhangars  who  are  shepherds  and  goatherds.  They  eat  together 
but  do  not  intermarry.  The  commonest  surnames  are  A mb  Ado, 
Gore,  Dhebe,  Jbore,  Kokre,  and  Kharade.  They  are  dark  and 
dirty,  but  hospitable  and  well-behaved.  They  have  a great  name 
for  their  skill  in  foretelling  rain  and  other  changes  of  weather. 

In  house,  dress  and  food,  they  differ  little  from  Knnbis.  They  marry 
their  children  between  five  and  fifteen,  and  allow  their  widows  to 
marry.  They  bury  their  dead,  a few  raising  tombs  over  their 
graves.  Among  some  of  them  the  funeral  rites  are  performed  near 
a stream  or  a pond  by  KumbhArs,  who  are  given  either  a cow  or  1 0*.  com 
(Rs.  5)  in  cash,  others  employ  Ling&yat  priests  who  are  said  to  have 
come  with  their  forefathers  from  the  Deccan,  and  a third  set  ar© 
said  to  employ  BrAhmans.  Their  gods  are  Khandoba,  TukAi, 
daaai,  YAgjAi,  and  Mhasoba.  They  also  worship  the  village  gods. 
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Gavxi%  or  cowkeepers,  are  returned  as  numbering  1157  souls  and 
as  found  over  the  whole  district  except  in  Bassein,  MAhira,  I)  Ah  Ann, 
and  Marb&d.  They  are  divided  into  B&bholis  and  Chevlis,  Among 
the  DAbholis  the  commonest  surnames  are  PavAr,  Bherre,  Patkar, 
SAvle,  Qbdtval,  MAhAdik,  GAyakar,  Khedekar,  Karanjkar,  Kilje, 
Cbogle^  Dhage,  Dargo  and  S Angle,  and  among  the  Chavlis, 
VAdval,  GbosAlkar,  Mhaitar,  PAdge,  Barad,  and  Shingrat.  They 
look  like  MarAthAs  and  speak  Mar  At  hi.  They  are  dirty  in  their 
habits,  but  hardworking,  orderly  and  thrifty.  Some  are 
husbandmen,  others  keep  cattle  in  towns  and  sell  milk  and  cords. 
Their  houses  are  of  mad  and  stone,  and  they  have  a good  store 
of  brass  vessels.  The  men  wear  a waistcloth  and  the  women  a robe 
and  bodice,  OuUof-doors  they  wear  blankets  and  turbans,  and 
seldom  shoes.  Their  food  is  rice,  split  poise,  poise,  and  vegetables. 
They  eat  from  braes  dishes  two  or  throe  from  the  same  dish.  On 
feast  days  their  special  dishes  cost  about  4|d.  (3  anno#)  a head. 
On  these  occasions  they  eat  by  themselves  each  party  bringing  their 
own  dish.  On  the  fifth  day  after  a birth  they  have  a ceremony  called 
pdcAro,  when  the  mother  fasts  in  the  name  of  the  goddess  Sati3 
and  on  the  twelfth  they  have  another  called  horse*  In  the 
evening  a winnowing  fan  with  five  rut  leaves  stack  to  it,  is  placed 
leaning  against  the  wall  in  the  mother's  room,  and  on  the  leaves 
are  drawn  pictures  of  the  goddess  SalL  Near  the  fan  is  placed  a 
grind  stone pd iat  and  on  it  five  lighted  rice -fi our  lamps,  a cocoanut. 
Detain nt  and  leaves,  cooked  gram  and  vol,  and  rice  floor  cakes 
mu lid*  After  these  have  been  worshipped,  the  guests  and  the 
household  are  presented  with  pulse  cakes  gbugryds , and  the  brows 
and  hands  of  five  married  women  are  rubbed  with  red  powder  kunku, 
and  turmeric  halad,  flowers  are  put  on  their  heads,  and  they  are 
worshipped.  The  mother  now  breaks  her  fast  Next  day  the  goddess 
and  her  offerings  are  thrown  into  a stream  or  pond.  Boys  are 
generally  married  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  and  girls  before  they 
reach  womanhood.  The  earliest  age  at  which  children  are  married 
b four  in  the  case  of  girls  and  five  in  the  case  of  boys.  They  either 
bury  or  burn  their  deed  and  allow  widow  marriage.  They  worship 
mil  the  Hindu  gods  especially  the  god  Krishna,  but  they  do  not  hold 
their  priests  in  much  respect.  They  keep  the  ordinary  Hindu 
fasts  and  feasts.  There  has  been  no  recent  change  in  their  beliefs 
or  practice.  They  have  no  headman  and  settle  social  disputos  at  a 
meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  Caste  authority  has  not  grown 
weaker.  They  are  a steady  class  and  do  not  send  their  children  to 
mhooh 
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KA»  AnAs,  returned  as  numbering  sixty-three  souls,  are  divided 
into  Lfing&yats,  Hatkars,  and  Tilvars,  They  are  graziers,  found  in 
MokhAda  and  ShAh&pnr.  They  speak  KAnarese  among  themselves. 
Most  of  them  belong  to  Ahmednagar  or  NAaik,  and  come  to  ThAna 
for  the  fair-season  grazing.  But  some  are  settled  in  the  district* 
and  one  at  least  holds  the  office  of  village  headman.  The  marriage 
day  is  settled  by  a BrAhman,  and  turmeric  is  rubbed  on  the  bodies 
of  both  the  boy  and  the  girl  at  their  respective  houses ; a booth  is 
mA  up  and  a dinner  given.  On  the  marriage  day  a cloth  is  held 
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across  the  middle  of  the  booth*  The  boy  stands  on  one  side  and  the 
girl  on  the  other.  Taking  the  giiTe  closed  hands  into  his,  the  boy 
keeps  hetding  her  band  until  a calf  which  has  been  tied  separate 
from  its  mother  is  let  loose,  and  begins  to  drink  its  mother’s  milk. 
Immediately  the  guests  clap  their  hands,  crying  Mar  ! Har  f the 
cloth  is  palled  to  one  side  and  the  marriage  is  completed.  They 
bury  their  dead  with  the  head  to  the  south,  and  with  a copper  or 
silver  coin  in  the  mouth.  Their  chief  gods  are  Khander4o  and 
Somdev,  and  their  great  religious  festival  is  cocoa  nut-day. 

Fishers  and  Sailors  included  six  classes  with  a strength  o! 
27,093  souls  or  S'53  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Of  these 
2087  (males  1119,  females  968)  were  Bhois,  river  fishers;  280 
(males  209,  females  71)  Kb^rvis,  sailors;  3051  (males  1749,  females 
1802)  Machhis,  sea-fishers;  10,718  (males  539G,  females  5822) 
M&ngel&s;  2957  (males  1274,  females  1683)  Mitne  M&chhis,  and 
about  8000  other  Kolis, 

Bhois  are  returned  as  numbering  2087  souls  and  as  found  over 
the  whole  district  except  in  M&him,  Ddhanu,  and  Murbdd*  They  are 
divided  into  Kh&re  or  salt  water,  and  Gode  or  fresh  water,  Bhois,  who 
neither  eat  together  nor  intermarry.  They  speak  incorrect  Mar&thi, 
and  arc  hardworking  and  stingy.  They  are  said  formerly  to  have 
been  palanquin-bearers,  but  they  now  live  by  fishing  with  nets*  " 

They  live  in  small  crowded  thatched  huts  that  smell  strongly  of  fish. 
Their  daily  food  is  rice  and  split  pulse,  dried  fish,  and  occasionally 
mutton.  They  drink  spirituous  liquor*  Their  caste  dinners  cost 
them  3d.  (2  as.)  a head.  The  men  wear  a loincloth,  a waistcloth, 
a woollen  sleeveless  jacket  and  a cap,  or  occasionally  a turban,  worth 
altogether  about  4*.  (Re.  2),  The  women  wear  the  ordinary  MaMtha 
robe  and  bodice  together  worth  from  2s.  to  6jf.  (Re.  1 - Rs.  3).  On  the 
third  day  after  a birth  the  goddess  Satvai  is  worshipped,  and  on  any 
day  convenient  to  the  parents,  the  child  is  named  by  a Brihman 
astrologer  who  has  been  told  the  day  and  the  hour  of  its  birth.  Among 
them  girls  are  married  between  eight  and  twelve,  and  boys  between 
sixteen  and  twenty -five.  The  girl's  father  gives  the  boy’s  father 
about  £2  (Rs.  20),  and  the  boy  a turban  worth  about  4s.  (Rs.  2)* 
Castefellows  are  given  a dinner  of  mutton  and  pulse  cakes,  and 
the  Brahman  pnest  who  officiates  gets  5s.  (Rs.  2-8).  The 
marriage  expenses  vary  from  £2  10s.  to  £4  (Rs.  25  - Rs.  40), 

When  a Bhoi  dies,  a little  water  mixed  with  sugar  is  put  into 
his  mouth  and  the  body  is  bathed  with  cocoanut  oil  and  milk, 
the  brow  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  red  powder,  and  the  body 
carried  accompanied  by  music  either  to  he  burned  or  buried. 

A caste  dinner  is  given  on  the  twelfth  day  after  death.  They 
allow  widow  marriage.  They  worship,  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods, 
but  chiefly  Khandoba  and  Bahiri.  They  have  images  of  their  gods 
in  their  houses,  but  worship  them  on  holidays  only.  Cocoauut-day 
Ndrlipomima  (August- September),  Oavri  (August -September), and  com 
ShzTnya  (February  - March)  are  their  chief  holidays.  On  Cocoanut- 
day  they  meet,  and,  going  to  the  shore,  worship  the  sea.  On 
leaving  their  houses  they  think  it  unlucky  to  meet  a Brihman  or  a 
cow.  They  treat  their  priests  who  are  Rr&hmans  with  great  respect* 
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Social  disputes  are  aottled  by  the  elders  of  the  caste.  They  are  a 
poor  class  and  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school. 

XnAsvis  are  returned  as  numbering  230  souls  and  as  found  in 
Panvel,  MAhim,  Sdlsettej  and  Knlyam  They  speak  Gujaritr,  and 
come  as  sailors  in  coasting  vessels  and  work  in  salt  pans.  They  do 
not  bring  their  families.. 

MAcenis  are  returned  as  numbering  $05 1 souls  and  as  found  in 
Bassein,  Panvel,  MAh i in,  Dahauu,  and  ShakApur.  They  speak  Gujarati 
at  home  and  MarAthi  out-of-doors,  but  their  pronunciation  of  neither 
language  is  correct.  They  are  dirty  in  their  habits  and  fond  of  strong 
drink* *  They  fish,  let  boats  on  hire,  serve  as  sailors,  and  labour. 
They  live  in  houses  with  tiled  or  thatched  roofs  and  walls  of  mud  or 
no fired  brick*  Most  of  them  own  a few  metal  vessels.  They  have  no 
cattle.  Their  every  day  meals  are  of  rice  and  fish,  and  their  feasts  cost 
them  from  £1  10fl.  to  £5  {Rs.  15  - Ks.  50).  On  holidays  they  spend 
about  2$.  (Re,  1)  on  drink.  The  men  wear  a waistcloth,  a coat  and  cap, 
and  the  women  a robe  and  bodice*  They  worship  M&ruti,  have  their 
marriages  performed  by  Brdhmans,  and  keep  the  ordinary  Hindu 
fasts  and  feasts.  Their  headman,  or  pdt%lf  settles  social  disputes. 
Caste  authority  has  not  diminished  of  late  years.  They  are  a poor 
class  and  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school. 

MaitoelAs  are  returned  as  numbering  10,713  souls  and  as  found  in 
MAhim,  D&h&nu,  and  S&lsette.  They  have  no  sub-divisions,  but  have 
such  surnames  as  MijAk,  Dhanu,  Kinhi,  Mdre,  Somte,  PAgdhar^NAik, 
and  Chodhre.  Though  slim  they  are  strongly  made  and  dark,  and  do 
cot  shave  the  top  of  the  head.  They  speak  Mar&thi  but  indistinctly, 
and  with  the  use  of  many  Gujar&ti  words.1  They  are  hardworking 
but  dirty,  and  neither  sober  nor  thrifty.  Like  other  fishers  their 
power  of  abuse  is  proverbial.*  They  are  fishermen  and  coasting 
traders  and  labourers.  Their  every  day  food  is  ndckni , varit  and  rice, 
but  they  use  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  Their  caste  feasts 
are  of  rice,  vegetables,  fish  and  liquor,  and  cost  about  6d,  {4  o$.)  a 
head.  On  holidays  they  prepare  rice  cakes.  They  live  in  houses  with 
walls  of  split  bamboos  plastered  with  mud  and  cowdung,  and  seldom 
have  copper  or  brass  vessels*  At'home  the  men  dross  in  a loincloth* 
and  out-of-doors,  in  a waistdoth,  jacket,  and  red  broadcloth  cap. 
On  great  occasions,  instead  of  a cap,  they  wear  a turban.  The  women, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  wear  a bodice  and  the  ordinary  MarAtha 
robe  wound  round  the  waist  and  thighs,  but  not  so  tightly  as 
Koli  women.  They  sell  the  fish  and  work  as  labourers.  On 


eight  and  fifteen,  and  their  boys  between  twenty  and  twenty-five. 
No  money  is  paid  to  the  girl's  father.  The  time  for  the  celebration 
of  a marriage  is  sunset,  and  the  priest,  a Palshe  Brdhman,  is  paid 


1 Thus  for  < Where  did  yon  go!T  they  soy,  * Kain  gcln  Aotos/  instead  of  koth* 
jefa  AoJojp  ; for  came  they  »y  (iiw,  instead  of  dlo  ; for  school  shdd£t  instead  of  skdla  ; 
tor  morning  kydtn¥  instead  of  eaidit ; and  for  1 am  hungry,  muna  bhuk  ndngti,  instead 
a&  main  Mn£  itigli, 

* * The  child  is  a M&xigela 1 is  a phrase  in  common  uec  to  describe  an  abusive  boy. 
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from  2®.  to  8®.  (Re.l  - Re.  1-8).  The  cost  of  a marriage  varies  from  ^ 
£5  to  £7  10®.  (Rs.  50 -Ha.  75).  They  are  Smarts,  and  have  no 
images  of  their  gods  in  their  houses*  There  have  been  no  recent 
changes  m their  beliefs.  They  have  a headman,  pdtil,  who  settles 
social  dispates  at  caste  meetings.  They  are  a poor  class  and  do  not 
send  their  boys  to  school* 

Mitnb  MiceHiB  are  retamed  as  nnmbering  2957  souls  and  as  found 
only  in  D&h&nu.  They  speak  Gujardti  at  home  and  Marathi  out-of- 
doors.  They  are  honest  and  hospitable  but  neither  cleanly  nor  sober. 
They  are  husbandmen  and  fishermen.  They  live  in  thatched  huts  with 
walls  of  reed  plastered  with  mad.  They  have  hardly  any  furniture  bat 
earthen  pots.  They  eat  fish  and  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  and  wild 
hog,  and  drink  liquor*  They  do  not  touch  one  another  while  dining. 
Their  caste  feasts  cost  them  from  £2  to  £5  (Es.  20  - Rs.  50).  On 
holidays  they  spend  about  1®.  (8  us.)  on  liquor*  They  wear  a loin- 
cloth, a cap  or  turban,  and  a blanket  wound  round  the  body.  Their 
women  wear  a robe  with  one  end  drawn  over  their  breast  and 
back.  Widow  marriage  is  allowed.  They  do  not  worship  Vishnu, 
Shiv,  or  other  Hindu  gods  but  only  Chaitya  and  Hirva*  They  , 

have  no  images  in  their  houses  and  employ  no  Br&hmans  or  other 
priests  to  officiate  for  them.  They  keep  all  the  Hindu  holidays,  and 
thore  has  been  no  recent  change  in  their  belief  or  practice.  They 
have  a headman,  pdtil , who  settles  social  disputes  and  punishes  the 
breach  of  their  rules  by  excommunication.  They  are  a poor  class 
and  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school* 

Son  Kolis,  that  is  perhaps  the  younger  or  later-come  Kolia,1  with 
an  estimated  strength  of  8000  souls,  are  found  chiefly  along  the  coast 
south  of  the  Vaitarna,  They  are  probably  a tribe  of  Kolis  who  ha ve 
mixed  with  foreign  settlers  from  beyond  the  sea. 

They  are  a short  sturdy  class  with  powerful  shoulders  and  arms, 
many  of  them  with  a strong  tendency  to  fatness.  They  vary  much 
in  colour,  but  on  the  whole  are  somewhat  fairer  than  the  Kunbis. 
Borne  of  the  meu  have  handsome  faces,  and  many  of  them, 
though  coarse  featured,  have  frank  and  kindly  expressions.  Many 
of  the  women  when  young  are  comely  and  good-looking,  and  on 
festive  occasions  dress  with  much  neatness  and  taste.  The  men 
wear  the  top-knot  and  mustache  and  some  of  them  whiskers.  They 
shave  the  head  once  a fortnight  They  speak  Mar&thi,  but  with 
many  strange  words  and  so  curious  an  accent  that  what  they  say 
to  each  other  is  most  difficult  to  make  out.  They  pronounce  the 
d as  r,  / as  l,  and  n as  n*  They  are  hardworking,  hospitable,  and 
honest,  always  ready  to  pay  their  debts.  They  are  not  a saving 
people,  being  much  given  to  drink*  They  are  fishers,  sailors, 
husbandmen,  and  labourers.  Their  houses  do  not  differ  from  Kunbi 
houses.  Few  of  them  eat  the  porpoise  gdda,  alligator  magar>  k&ndt 
hesdlf  whale  d&vma,8arp&katf  mormdsa,  main,  vedi$  topi , minner , kdstie M 
gdjctj  or  mushi.  Except  these  all  fish  are  eaten  and  of  other  animals 
fowls,  goats  and  sheep,  but  no  wild  animals  nor  any  bird  except  the 


1 Other  dorimtioiui  are  from  Son  rod  or  from  Se?tay  or  Son  a atr auger* 
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farm-yard  fowl.  On  fast  days  they  eat  neither  fish  nor  flesh  and  drink 
no  liquor.  Their  daily  food  is  rice,  bread,  pulse,  and  fish. 

The  men  wear  a loincloth,  and  out -of  floors  a waistcloth,  woollen 
jacket,  and  a red  broadcloth  cap.  Their  women  wear  a loose  long- 
sleeved  bodice  and  tightly  wound  robe  that  does  not  fall  lower  than 
the  knee.  They  have  glass  bangles  on  the  loft  hand  only.  At  their 
weddings  the  bangles  intended  for  the  right  hand  are  consecrated 
and  thrown  into  the  sea,  the  ocean  being  invoked  to  take  care  of  the 
husband  and  keep  tho  woman  from  becoming  a widow.  Instead  of 
these  glass  bangles  they  wear  silver  bangles.  Their  girls  are  married 
after  they  are  eighteen  and  their  boys  after  twenty-two.  They  burn 
their  dead,  allow  widow  marriage,  and  practise  polygamy.  They 
worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  observe  the  usual  fasts  and  feasts, 
and  employ  BrAhmans  as  their  priests.  They  make  pilgrimages  to 
Benares,  Nasik,  Pandharpur,  and  JejurL  Their  family  gods  are 
Khanderdo,  BhavAni,  Bhairav,  Babdev,  Vir,  KAlkAi,  Cheda,  and 
MambAL  The  images  of  these  gods  and  spirits  are  kept  only  in  the 
houses  of  some  of  the  older  men  of  their  tribe,  where  the  rest  go 
daily  to  worship  bowing  before  them  and  pray  for  daily  broad  and 
raiment.  After  the  prayer  tho  worshipper  takes  a pinch  of  turmeric, 
bhanddrt  or  ashes,  vibhutM  rubs  it  on  his  brow,  and  goes  home. 
They  have  headmen  called  pdtiU,  who,  along  with  the  men  of  the 
caste,  settle  social  disputes.  The  head  of  the  tribe  is  known  as  the 
V*igh  Pdtilt  and  lives  at  AlibAg  in  KolAba,  whence  the  Thana  Son 
Kolia  say  they  originally  came.  He  had  formerly  very  groat  power, 
but  his  authority  has  of  late  declined.  The  village  headmen  are  known 
as  blfl  $ htjfhya#  or  disciples.  A few  send  their  boys  to  school.  Meet 
of  them  have  a good  market  for  their  fish,  and  on  the  whole  are 
well-to-do. 

Labourers  and  Miscellaneous  Workers  included  ten 
classes  with  a strength  of  18,383  souls  (males  9586,  females  8797)  or 
2 '40  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population.  Of  these  13,088  (males 
6472,  females  6616)  were  BhandAris,  palm-juice  drawers;  581  (males 
£99,  females  282)  Buruds,  bamboo -workers  ; 334  (males  214,  females 
120)  GhAtis;  75  (males  35,  females  40)  Ghi&Ad is,  tinkers  ; 15  (males 
8,  females  7)  HalvAis,  sweetmeat- makers  ; 1084  (males  523,  females 
561)  KAIana,  toddy-drawers;  289  (males  161,  females  128) 
KhAtiks,  butchers ; 4 (males  2,  females  2)  Lodhis ; 2200  (males 
1500,  females  670)  Pardeshis ; and  713  (males  342,  females  371) 
Fhndgis. 

B BAND  A RIB,  or  palm-juice  drawers,  from  the  Sanskrit  mandhdrak 
a distiller,  are  returned  as  numbering  13,088  souls  and  as  found 
over  the  whole  district  except  in  MurbAd  and  Bhiwndi.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  Goa  by  the  Portuguese.  But  this 
m unlikely,  and  their  own  story  is  that  they  came  to  the  Konkan 
with  Bimb*  They  seem  to  be  Agris  with  a larger  share  of 
foreign  blood.  They  are  divided  into  Kirtes,  Siedes,  GAvads,  and 
Kjrp&ls,  of  whom  the  Smdes  and  GAvads  eat  together  and  intermarry. 
The  Kirtes  draw  cocoa-palm  juice  and  are  considered  the  highest 
division,  the  GAvade  who  tap  brab-psJms  come  nest,  and  the  Kirp&la 
are  the  lowest,  Kir  pals  were  once  Christians,  and  perhaps  get  their 
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name  from  hriyapdl  meaning-  allowed  to  mate  use  of  Hindu  ritea. 
Among  Bhanddris  the  commonest  surnames  are  Serve,  J&dhav,  and 
Kadam.  They  apeak  Mar&thi  and  are  middle-sized,  fairer  than  Ktrabie, 
and  good-looking,  some  of  them  with  very  intelligent  faces.  Many  are 
remarkably  well  made  and  muscular  ; their  women  are  fair,  short,  and 
good-looking.  Their  hereditary  occupation  is  palm- juice  drawing  and 
distilling,  but  since  (1877)  the  recent  rise  in  the  palm  tree  cess*  many 
have  become  husbandmen  and  labourers.  They  live  in  tiled  or  thatched 
houses  with  mud  or  stone  walls,  and  have  a few  copper  and  brass 
vessels  and  some  cattle.  They  eat  fish,  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats, 
tortoises,  and  fowls,  and  drink  liquor.  Their  every  day  food  is 
rice,  rice  bread,  and  rice  broth,  ambit.  Their  public  feasts  cost 
them  from  10s.  to  £5  {Rs.5  - Ra*50),  and  their  special  holiday  dishes 
of  mutton  and  liquor  about  2a,  (Re.  1)  a family.  They  daub  their 
brow,  chest  and  arms  with  white  sandal.  When  at  work  they  wear 
a loincloth  and  sometimes  a scarlet  waistcoat  and  a cloth  skull -cap. 
They  are  often  seen  with  a hollow  gourd  full  of  palm- juice  on 
their  head,  and  they  always  carry  on  their  left  thigh  a heavy 
broad-bladed  tapping  knife  hanging  to  a cord  wound  round  the  waist. 
They  sing  while  they  tap  the  trees*  They  are  fond  of  gay  clothes, 
and,  on  festive  occasions,  tho  men  wear  a silk-bordered  waistcloth,  a 
waistcoat,  a shouldercloth,  and  a loosely  folded  Mar&tha  turban. 
Their  women  wear  the  ordinary  Mar&tha  robe  and  bodice,  and, 
out-of-doors,  a waistcloth  folded  about  six  inches  square  is  laid 
on  the  head.  They  are  fond  of  decking  their  hair  with  flowers, 
and  walk  with  a firm  spritely  step*  On  the  fifth  day  after  a birth 
the  goddess  Satvdi  is  worshipped,  and  friends  and  relations  are 
treated  to  liquor  ; on  the  twelfth  day  the  child  is  hud  in  the 
cradle  and  named.  They  allow  widow  marriage.  They  worship 
the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  and,  of  the  local  deities,  chiefly  Cheda 
to  whom  they  offer  goats  and  fowls.,  They  keep  all  Hindu  fasts 
and  feasts,  fasting  especially  on  the  fourth  of  Bhddrapad  (August- 
Sept  ember)  * There  have  been  no  recent  changes  in  their  boliefs  or 
practice,  'Iliey  have  a headman,  called  mnkddam,  who  settles  social 
disputes.  Their  craft  is  declining  and  few  of  them  send  their  boys* 
to  school, 

Bukuds,  or  basket -makers,  are  returned  as  numbering  581  souls- 
and  as  found  over  the  whole  district  except  in  Mahim  and  D&h6nu. 
They  are  generally  dark  and  speak  incorrect  Marathi.  They  are  said 
to  have  come  into  the  district  from  N&sik*  They  are  hardworking 
and  well-behaved,  bnt  drink  to  excess*  They  make  bamboo  and  rattan 
baskets,  cases,  screens,  and  mats.  They  generally  live  in  lodging 
houses,  chdls.  They  eat  fish  and  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  Their 
every  day  food  is  rice,  rice  and  bdjri  bread,  vegetables,  and  dried 
fish.  At  their  feasts  they  have  wheat  cakes,  rice -flour  balls,  milk 
boiled  with  rice,  pulse  cakes,  mutton,  and  liquor,  These  dinners  cost 
them  from  Sd.  to  4|d*  (2-3  annas)  a head.  The  monthly  expenses  of 
a man,  a woman,  and  two  children,  vary  from  8a,  to  12#,  {Rs*  4-Rs*  6)  ^ 
At  homo  men  wear  a loincloth,  and  out-of-doors,  a waistcloth, 
jacket,  coat,  and  Mardtba  turban  ■ the  women  wear  tho  ordinary 
Mar&tha  bodice  and  robe.  Girls  aro  married  between  seven  and 
twelve,  and  boys  between  fifteen  and  twenty- five.  The  cost  varies 
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from  £2  to  £5  (Re,  20  - Re,  50) , They  either  bury  or  b mm  their 
dead.  On  the  third  day  the  corpse -bearers  are  given  a dinner  of 
rice  and  split  pulse.  On  the  tenth  day  a Br&hman  is  called  and 
rice  balls  are  offered  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead.  On  the  thirteenth 
the  Brahman  is  given  uncooked  rice  and  money,  and  the  caeto- 
fellows  have  a dinner  of  rice  and  pulse.  They  allow  widow 
marriage.  They  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  especially 
Kbandoba,  Bahiri,  and  Bhavdni,  whose  images  they  keep  in  their 
houses.  They  observe  the  ordinary  fasts  and  feasts,  and  show  great 
respect  to  their  Brahman  priests.  They  have  no  headman,  and 
settle  social  dispute  at  a general  meeting  of  the  men  of  the 
caste.  They  are  fairly  off,  but  do  not  send  their  hoys  to  school, 

GhAtis,  literally  highlanders,  including  Deccan  Mar&thAs,  Kunbis, 
Kolia,  Mhars,  and  Musalm&ns,  are  returned  as  numbering  334  souls 
and  as  found  in  large  towns.  They  work  as  porters,  Hme-quarrymen 
and  gardeners,  and  most  of  them  go  back  to  the  Deccan  for  the 
rains.  Some  have  settled  iu  the  Koukan,  and  a few  in  Thana  have 
made  fortunes  as  grass  dealers* 

G Hie  Ad  is,  or  tinkers,  numbering  seventy -five  souls,  are  found  in 
PanveL,  Karjat,  and  Kalyan.  Their  commonest  surnames  are  Chalukya, 
Povar,  Solan ke,  ChavhAn,  and  Fadolkar.  Strong  and  dark,  the  men 
wear  a tuft  of  hair  over  each  ear,  a top-knot,  and  mustaches,  and 
if  their  parents  are  alive,  a beard.  They  speak  MarAthi.  They  are 
hardworking  but  dirty  in  their  habits,  intemperate,  and  hot- 
tempered.  They  are  wandering  blacksmiths  and  tinkers.  They 
own  no  dwellings  but  live  in  the  open  air,  sometimes  stretching  a 
blanket  over  their  heads  as  a shelter  from  the  sun  and  cold. 
During  the  rains  they  live  in  hired  thatched  huts.  They  have  a few 
brass  and  copper  vessels,  and  most  of  them  have  a servant  to  help 
them  in  their  calling.  They  own  cattle  and  eat  fish  and  flesh,  and 
drink  liquor.  Their  daily  food  Is  rice,  split-pulse,  vegetables, 
and  fish  curry.  Three  or  four  of  them  eat  from  the  same  plate. 
For  their  feasts  they  prepare  dishes  of  mutton  and  wheat  cakes, 
Bach  man  brings  tus  own  dinner  plate,  and  the  feast  costs  about 
4 Jd.  (3  anno*)  a head.  The  men  wear  a waistcloth,  jacket  and 
cap,  and  occasionally  a turban  ; and  the  women  the  common  Mardtha 
bodice  and  robe.  They  have  no  clothes  in  store,  A ceremony 
called  pdehui  is  performed  on  the  fifth  day  after  a birth,  and 
another  called  bdrse  on  the  twelfth*  The  marriage  age  for  both 
boys  and  girls  is  between  twelve  and  twenty-five.  They  allow 
widow  marriage.  They  are  Hindus,  worshipping  the  ordinary 
Hindu  gods  and  keeping  the  regular  fasts  and  feasts.  Their 
chief  fasts  aro  Ek&daski  (October  - November)  and  Shivrdtra 
(February  - March),  and  their  chief  feasts  Da$ra  (September  - 


ing  pieces  of  old  iron.  They  are  a poor  class  and  do  not  send  their 
boys  to  school* 

HalvAis,  or  sweetmeat- makers,  are  returned  as  numbering 
fifteen  souls.  They  are  found  in  Bassein  and  MAhim*  Some  are 
Akarm&shes  and  others  Pardeshis,  They  are  dark  and  wear  three 
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tofts  Of  hair,  one  behind  each  ear  and  one  on  the  crown  of  the 
head.  They  have  mustaches  but  no  whiskers.  Their  home  speech 
is  Hindustani,  and  out-of-doors,  an  incorrect  Mardthi.  They  are 
hardworking  but  dirty  in  their  habits,  and  intemperate,  smoking 
opium  and  hemp.  They  make  and  sell  sweetmeats.  They  livo 
in  middle  class  houses  with  walls  of  brick  and  stone  and  roofs  of 
thatch  or  tile.  They  have  metal  and  earthen  vessels,  blankets, 
and  bedding.  They  have  servants  or  shop  boys,  and  keep  cattle 
but  not  horses.  They  do  not  eat  fish  or  flesh.  Their  daily  food 
is  rice,  millet,  wheat,  butter,  and  vegetables.  Each  eats  by  himself 
out  of  a metal  dish,  and  they  do  not  touch  each  other  white  eating. 
In  targe  dinner  parties,  which  cost  about  7J<3.  (5  annas)  a head, 
their  best  dishes  are  of  cocoa  milk,  sugar  and  wheat  bread,  shirapuri. 
The  men  wear  a waistcloth,  waistcoat  and  turban,  and  the  women, 
who  are  apparently  Thdna  Mardthds  or  Kunbis,  wear  the  ordinary 
Mardtha  robe  and  bodico.  Their  out-door  and  ceremonial  dress 
differs  from  their  in-door  dross  only  in  being  more  costly.  They 
perform  ceremonies  on  the  sixth  and  twelfth  days  after  a boy’s 
birth,  and  gird  him  with  the  sacred  thread  when  he  is  ten  years  old. 
They  burn  their  dead.  They  are  Hindus,  worshipping  the  ordinary 


belief  or  practice.  They  have  no  headman  and  settle  social 
disputes  at  a meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste*  They  send  their 
children  to  school,  but  are  a poor  class. 

HamAlh  are  returned  as  numbering  ninety- two  souls  and  as  found 
only  in  Bhiwndi.  Inquiry  has  shown  that  these  hamdls  do  not 
form  a special  class  but  are  Kunbi  carriers  and  labourers. 

KAlaks,  or  distillers,  are  returned  a a no  catering  1084  souls 
and  as  found  over  the  whole  district  except  in  Rassein,  Hdhim,  and 
Shdhdpur.  They  say  they  take  their  name  from  the  goddess  K Alika 
who  entrusted  to  them  the  work  of  preparing  liquor.  They  are 
also  called  Kaldls*  They  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  Upper 
India  through  Gujardt,  bnt  their  home  speech  is  now  Mardthi. 
They  are  hardworking,  honest  and  sober,  but  dirty  in  their  habits. 
They  were  formerly  palm-juice  drawers,  distillers  and  liquor -sellers, 
but  most  now  serve  as  day  labourers  and  field  workers.  They  live 
in  thatched  huts  and  have  a small  store  of  brass  and  copper  vessels. 
They  have  cows,  oxen,  and  buffaloes*  They  eat  rice,  vegetables,  fish 
and  flesh,  and  drink  liquor*  Each  eats  from  a separate  plate. 
Their  favourite  dish  is  rice-flour  balls,  and  they  spend  from  10#*  to 
£1  10s,  (Rs.  5-Rs.  15)  on  their  feasts*  The  men  wear  a waistclotb, 
jacket  and  Mardtha  turban,  and  a second  waistclotb  hanging  from 
the  shoulder.  The  women  wear  the  ordinary  Mardtha  bodice  and 
robe-  They  allow  widow  marriage.  They  have  no  images  in  their 
houses.  They  reverence  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  but  Bahiroba 
and  Khandoba,  Bahiri  and  Devi,  are  their  chief  objects  of  worship. 
Their  priests  are  Mardtha  Brdhmans.  They  have  a headman  who 
settles  caste  disputes  in  presence  of  the  castemen*  They  ore  a 
poor  class  and  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school* 

KhAtiks,  butchers,  are  returned  as  numbering  289  souls  and  as 
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found  over  the  whole  district  except  Mahim,  DAhAnu,  S&Isotte,  and 
Kalyan,  They  are  Hindus  and  sell  mutton  only* *  In  food!  dress, 
religion,  and  customs  they  resemble  MarAbhas. 

Loon  is  are  returned  as  numbering  four  souls  and  as  found  only  in 
B&laette* 

Pabdbsbis,  literally  foreigners,  chiefly  Brahmans  and  Rajputs  from 
Upper  India,  are  returned  as  numbering  2202  souls  and  as  found 
over  the  whole  district*  They  are  strong,  dark  and  tall,  occasionally 
wearing  a beard  and  long  hair  and  sometimes  shaving  the  head  and 
face.  They  speak  Hindustani,  and  are  clean,  honest,  sober  and 
proud*  They  serve  as  messengers  and  watchmen  to  moneylenders, 
bankers,  and  liquor-sellers  \ some  keep  sweetmeat,  parched- grain 
and  fruit  shops,  and  some  of  the  BrAhmans  act  as  priests  to  men 
of  their  own  country.  They  own  no  houses*  They  eat  wheat  broad 
once  a day  in  the  afternoon.  Each  man  cooks,  with  his  own 
hands,  on  a separate  hearth,  as  the  proverb  says,  c Eight  Pardeshis, 
and  nine  hearths*1 1 They  wear  a waistcloth  reaching  only  to  the 
knee,  a jacket,  and  a cap*  A few  bring  their  wives  with  them ; these 
wear  a petticoat  and  bodice,  and  out-of-doors,  an  upper  robe  worn 
so  as  to  hide  the  face*  As  a rule  the  men  come  to  the  Konkan  alone, 
and  either  marry  or  keep  as  mistresses  Konkan  women,  chiefly 
Kunbis  by  caste,  who  continue  to  dross  in  HarAtha  fashion.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  a FArdeshi  even  after  a woman  has  borne  him 
children  to  leave  her  and  go  back  to  his  own  country.  On  the  birth 
of  a child  they  distribute  money  among  their  Brahmans,  and  on 
the  sixth  day  give  the  child  a name*  They  are  mostly  Smarts  in 
religion,  and  as  a class,  are  fairly  off.  Other  Hindus  from  Upper 
India,  chiefly  NhAvis  or  barbers.  Dhobis  or  washermen,  and  Mochis 
or  shoemakers,  are  found  in  small  numbers.  They  are  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  their  calling  with  the  word  Fardesbi  placed 
before  it,  as  Fardesbi  NhAvi  or  Fardesbi  Mo  chi. 

Pbtjdois  are  returned  as  numbering  713  souls  and  as  found  in 
MAhim  and  Bassein  only.  They  are  dark,  weak,  and  speak  incorrect 
MarAthi.  They  are  dirty,  idle,  harsh- tempered  but  hospitable. 
They  serve  as  day  labourers,  and  a few  as  house  servants.  In  food 
and  dress  they  resemble  Kunbis.  Their  priests  are  Pal  she 
BrAhmans.  They  worship  MAruti  and  Cheda,  but  have  no  images 
in  their  houses.  They  observe  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts,  and  their 
disputes  are  settled  by  the  head  of  tho  caste.  They  are  a very 
poor  people. 

Early  Tribes*  included  fourteen  classes  with  a strength  of 
253,562  souls  (males  129,512,  females  124,050)  or  33' 10  per  cent  of 
the  Hindu  population.  Of  these  26  (males  24,  females  2)  were  Bhils  ; 
2890  (males  1313,  females  1577}  DhodiAs ; 8505  (males  3633, 
females  4962)  DublAsj  34,029  (males  16,611,  females  17,418) 
KAthkaris  or  KAthodiAa;  72,612  (mates  36,180,  females  36,432)  Kolia  ; 
4584  (males  2873,  females  1711)  Konkanis ; 106  (males  54,  females 


1 The  MarAthi  run*,  *Ath  Pardt*hit  nan  ehuUS 

* Contributed  by  Mr*  A Cuminc,  C-  3. 
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52)  Ph&se  F&rdbis  j 65  (males  65,  females  30)  R&ikam;  IB  (males 
7,  females  6)  Ramoshis  ; 55,674  (males  28,638,  females  27,036 
Th&knrs  ; 341  (males  167,  females  174)  Vadars  ; 16  (males  7,  female 
9)  V&ghris  ; 4596  (males  2385,  females  2211)  Vaitis;and  70,01 
(males  37,585,  fomales  32,430)  V&rlis. 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  character  and  condition  of  thei 
tribes.  The  sea  or  Son  Kolia  and  Vaitis  are  vigorous  and  pro 
peroua,  the  Agris  and  the  hill  or  Malh&ri  Kolis,  though  drunke 
are  steady  workers,  shrewd,  thrifty,  and  fairly  prosperous^  t 
Th&kurs  are  willing  workers,  orderly  and  fairly  sober,  and  some 
them  well-to-do  j the  Varlis,  Dublzls,  and  Dhodi&s  are  idler  a 
less  sober  than  the  Thdkurs,  fewer  of  them  are  well-to-do,  and 
larger  number  are  extremely  poor  j and  the  KAthkaria  are 
poorest  and  least  hopeful,  drunken,  given  to  thieving,  and  imwill 
to  work  except  when  forced  by  hunger. 

At  the  beginning  of  British  rule  (1818)  the  hill  tribes,  among  wl 
Kolis,  Bhils,  Kdthkaris,  and  Rdmoshis  are  mentioned,  were  f x 
degraded J.  They  gained  a scanty  living  by  tilling  forest  glades 
by  hunting.  But  their  chief  support  was  plunder.  They  livet 
small  cabins  in  the  heart  of  the  forests,  and  were  not  only  wreU 
themselves  bnt  kept  the  villagers  in  a state  of  alarm.  Witt 
view  of  improving  their  condition,  the  reduction  of  one-half  of  ’ 
assessment  was  sanctioned  in  several  of  the  wild  north-east  distr 
In  1825,  according  to  Bishop  Heber,*  who  had  his  information 
Mr.  Elphins  tone,  the  char  coal  burners  of  S&l  set  te,  probably  Kathl 
were  so  wild  that  they  had  no  direct  dealings  with  the  peo] 
the  plains.  They  brought  headloads  of  charcoal  to  particular 
whence  it  was  carried  away  by  the  villagers  who  left  in  its  p] 
customary  payment  of  rice,  clothing,  and  iron  tools,  Abou 
years  later  Major  Mackintosh  (1836)  described  the  KAthka 
great  thieves,  stealing  corn  from  fields  and  farm-yards,  cornu 
robberies  in  the  villages  at  night,  and  plundering  lonely  tra.' 
during  the  day.  Their  circumstances  were  often  desperate.  Sin 
their  craving  for  drink  that  if  one  passed  a liquor-shop  vs 
either  money  or  grain,  he  would  most  likely  pawn  the  only 
his  body  and  go  home  naked.3 

Under  British  management  the  wild  tribes  were  gradually 
to  give  up  their  life  of  plunder,  and  many  of  them  settled  to 
and  labour.  Between  1835  and  1840  inquiries  connected,  w 
reduction  of  assessment  showed  that  among  the  wilder  tT 
Murb&d,  though  the  K&thkaris  were  idle  vagrants  given  to 
and  stealing,4  the  Th&kurs  were  a quiet  peaceable  race  li 
themselves,  many  of  them  well-to-do,  some  of  them  b roe  din 
and  others  devoting  themselves  to  upland  tillage.  Still,  ©3 
some  villages  where  they  had  lived  for  generations  and  w 


1 MS.  Set  160,  6 , 659-663  ; and  Rev.  Rec.  700  of  1836,  232*234. 

1 Hebert  Journal,  IL  186.  1 Tran  a.  Bom.  Geog.  Soc.  1.  323. 

« Mr,  G.  Coles,  6th  April  1837  ; Rev,  Roc.  775  of  1837,  145*146.  Mr. 
another  place  (8th  April  1836,  Rev.  Reo,  746  of  1836,  273*274)  speaks  of  the 
as  poor  ignorant  savages  who  never  lived  in  houses,  went  about  making;  bask 
where  they  were  least  mole  a ted,  and  too  often  robbing  »nd  plundering. 
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housed,  the  Th&kurs  were  an  unsettled  tribe  ready  to  change  their 
hamlets  if  a child  sickened  or  a cow  or  two  died.  Both  tribes  are 
described  as  wearing  scarcely  any  clothes,  eating  the  coarsest  food,, 
savages  who  loved  indolence  and  dissipation,  had  no  idea  of  provid- 
ing for  the  future,  and  spent  in  drink  what  small  sums  they  made* *1 
There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  advisable 
to  lessen  their  payments*  Government  held  that  the  concession 
granted  ten  years  before  had  failed  and  that  the  peopled  wretched- 
ness was  as  great  as  it  could  have  been  under  any  circumstances.® 
Mr.  Williamson  the  He  venue  Commissioner,  on  the  other  hand  was 
of  opinion  that  both  in  Gujarat  and  Kh&ndesh  the  free  grant  of 
land  to  the  hill  tribes  had  been  followed  by  the  best  results ; he 
admitted  that,  in  Th&na,  improvement  had  so  far  been  slow,  but  urged 
further  concessions  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  hill  tribes  to 
settle  as  husbandmen*®  Mr.  Wi31inmsonJs  views  prevailed,  and,  in 
1838,  to  tempt  them  to  settle  to  steady  work,  the  Kathkaris  were  given 
land  at  specially  low  rates,  and  those  who  grew  the  best  crops  were 
rewarded  with  presents  of  goats,  cows,  bullocks,  and  tools**  The 
custom  which  still  continues  in  Karjat,  was  also  introduced  oF 
granting  Kathkaris  small  patches  of  hill  land  free  of  rent.  At  this 
time  (1838)  they  were  described  by  Dr.  Wilson  as  the  most  degraded 
natives  he  had  ever  seen*  Their  dwellings  were  miserable  beyond 
belief,  and  though  they  received  considerable  sums  for  their  catechu, 
they  were  so  utterly  improvident  that  they  were  often  Forced  to 
feed  on  the  most  loathsome  food*  They  were  depraved  as  well  as 
debased,  and  wore  particularly  given  to  drunkenness.  In  183& 
Dr.  Mitchell  described  their  women  and  children  as  gaunt  and  half 
famished,  and  their  dwellings  as  wretched  in  the  extreme,  mere 
huts  little  better  than  the  open  air.6 

The  Varlis  in  the  north-west  of  the  district  were  considerably 
better  off.  They  were  unshaven,  and  slightly  clothed,  lived  in 
small  bamboo  and  bramble  huts,  and  seem  to  have  been  shunned 
by  other  castes.  At  the  same  time  they  grew  pulse  and  gram,  reared 
a number  of  fowls,  earned  a little  as  wood  cutters,  and  though 
immoderately  fond  of  smoking  and  drinking  were  in  comfortable 
cir  cn  mstan  cee  .* 

Under  the  MarfitMs  many  of  these  tribes  had  been  the  bondsmen 
of  the  Pandharpesh&s  or  high  caste  villagers.  The  name  of  bondage 
ceased  with  the  introduction  of  British  rule*  But  with  many  of  the 
more  settled  of  the  wilder  tribes  the  reality  of  slavery  remained, 
and  their  nominal  freedom  only  served  to  bring  them  under  new 
and  harder  masters.  Formerly  their  masters  used  to  pay  their 
marriage  expenses.  Now  they  had  themselves  to  find  the  funds. 
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1 Mr.  Coles,  Rev.  Roc.  of  1837,  144,  145  ; Rev.  Rec.  700  of  1S3G,  232-234. 

1 Kev.  R«.  700  of  1836,  232-234. 

1 2 let  December  1836  ; Rev.  Roc.  775  of  1837,  3-5* 

■ Mr.  GoZea,  1 8th  September  1838 ; Rev.  Rec.  975  of  1830,  119. 

• Dr.  Wilson's  AbongioaJ  Tribes,  17-18. 

* Dr.  Wilson  rives  a*  their  head-quartern  the  country  included  by  a line  drawn  east 

from  Daman  to  Jawh&r  and  south-east  from  Jawh&r  to  Dftb&uu.  They  were  not  found 
m the  coast  strip  about  seven  miles  broad*  J.  K.  A,  3-  VII.  24*  (Aboriginal  Tribes,  11)* 
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And,  as  almost  none  of  them  had  the  necessary  forty  or  fifty 
rupees,  most  of  them  had  to  pledge  their  labour  for  a term  o( 
years.  This  term  of  years,  through  the  borrower's  carelessness  and 
the  lenders  craft,  often  developed  into  lifelong  and  sometimes  into 
hereditary  servitude.1  The  less  settled  of  the  forest  tribes  continued 
for  a time  to  earn  a scanty  living  by  making  catechu  and  raising 
coarse  hiU  grains  from  forest  clearings.  But  these  practices,  though 
well  suited  to  the  ways  of  the  wild  tribes,  worked  such  havoc 
among  the  forests,  that  in  1840  it  was  determined  to  discountenance 
and  by  degrees  to  stop  them.  The  making  of  railways  and  the 
great  demand  for  timber  in  Bombay  during  the  American  war 
for  a time  (1860-1866)  gave  much  employment  to  the  forest  tribes. 
But  the  railway  work  was  soon  over,  and  as  the  timber  had  been 
cut  without  system,  thrift,  or  check,  the  forests  were  so  stripped  that 
some  had  to  be  closed  for  years,  and,  in  all,  strict  conservancy  had 
to  be  enforced. 

In  1877  inquiries  showed  that  the  Kolis  and  Agris,  thongh  their 
love  for  drink  kept  them  poor,  were  vigorous,  well  employed,  and 
fairly  prosperous  ; and  that  the  degraded  state  of  the  KAthkaris  was 
chiefly  due  to  their  unwillingness  or  unfitness  for  steady  work,  their 
love  of  pilfering,  and  their  passion  for  drink.  Among  Varlis  and 
Th&kurs  a greater  number  had  of  late  settled  to  husbandry  and 
labour,  and  on  the  coast  and  along  the  main  lines  of  traffic  many  were 
well-to-do  and  some  were  prosperous.1  Still  a considerable  number 
of  the  wilder  section  of  both  these  tribes  were  suffering  from  the 
strictness  of  the  forest  rules,  and,  though  willing  to  work,  they 
had  much  difficulty  in  finding  employment.  At  the  same  time  it  did 
not  seem  advisable  to  introduce  any  special  measure  on  their  behalf. 
The  severest  pressure  of  the  forest  conservancy  was  over.  And  tho 
freer  working  of  the  forests,  which  would  be  possible  after  a few 
years  more  of  systematic  conservancy  would  furnish  a larger 
snpply  of  suitable  employment,  while  tho  gradual  opening  of  tho 
country  by  roads  would  help  them  to  overcome  the  shyness  which 
had  hitherto  kept  the  people  of  the  more  secluded  settlements  from 
seeking  work  in  the  larger  towns.® 

Beils  are  returned  as  numbering  twenty-six,  one  in  KArjat,  one  in 
Kaly&n,  and  twenty -four  in  SfUsette.  They  were  probably  labourers 
and  beggars  who  had  come  into  the  district  from  Khaudesli  ox 
Nfisik. 

BA vars  are  not  found  in  ThAna.  But  there  are  two  or  three 
families  in  a hamlet  in  the  Jawhdr  state  within  two  huxulred 
yards  of  tho  British  border.  No  others  are  found  anywhere 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  tho  DAvars  of  Molio  say  that  theii 


1 Mr.  H.  Boa  welt  C.  S.,  37,  26th  March  1859. 

7 Mr.  N&irno  wrote  (3231  of  1877,  12th  September) , * No  oho  who  T^hr 

Wilson'e  Recount  in  tho  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  can  fail  to  see  how  the  VArlia  Imv 
improved.  In  the  wildest  parts  numbers  aro  still  very  degraded,  but  to  tho  went  o 
tha  B&rotlft  railway  line  many  own  carts  and  bullocks,  mid  are  not  distinguishable  ii 
their  habits  from  ordinary  husbandmen. 1 Mr.  CiiLaon  (726,4th  October  1877)  thutigli 
their  condition  had  fa] Ion  off  since  1861. 

* Government  Compilation,  391  of  1876. 
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proper  country  is  Dharampur  in  south  Gujarat*  Their  language 
and  appearance  point  strongly  to  their  being  a branch  of  Vdrlia. 
They  wear  the  top-knot,  their  houses  are  ordinary  thatched  booths, 
and  their  food  is  the  food  of  the  ordinary  forest  tribes.  They  do 
not  eat  beef*  They  live  by  day  labour,  and  sometimes  the  able- 
bodied  men  leave  their  wives  and  families  and  go  thirty  or  forty 
miles  to  Bhiwndi  to  seek  work,  and  stay  several  months  at  a 
time*  The  men  wear  a loincloth  only,  and,  like  other  wild  tribes, 
go  bareheaded.  The  women  have  generally  nothing  on  but  a cloth 
wound  round  the  waist,  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
being  bare.  They  wear  a great  number  of  brass  rings  on  their 
arms  and  legs*  Their  marriages  are  celebrated  by  their  own  women 
in  the  presence  of  the  village  headman.  The  boy  is  carried  into 
the  booth  by  the  giiT's  people,  and  the  ceremony  consists  in  one 
of  the  women  of  the  tribe,  who  has  the  title  of  daul&ri,  chanting 
verses  with  a water  pot  and  cocoanut  in  her  hand*  In  this  she  is 
helped  by  two  or  three  other  women  who  throw  rice  at  the  couple* 
Davars  bum  their  dead.  The  most  remarkable  point  in  their  funeral 
ceremony  is  that  they  do  not  halt  on  the  way  to  the  burning 
ground,  a peculiarity  which  goes  far  to  show  their  close  relation 
to  the  Varlis.  Some  rice  and  water  is  put  in  the  month  of  the 
oorpee,  and  a coin  is  placed  in  each  hand  ana  tied  in  the  hem  of  the 
loincloth*  As  among  other  castes,  the  chief  mourner  walks  round 
the  burning  pyre  and  breaks  an  earthen  jar*  On  the  twelfth 
day  a flower  garland  is  hnng  up,  and  to  represent  the  deceased,  tho 
figure  of  a man  is  drawn  with  rice  grains  and  redleod  under  a 
tulni  plant.  Upon  a pieco  of  cloth,  close  by,  a betelnut  and  copper 
ooin  are  laid  and  water  is  sprinkled  on  the  figure.  The  night  is 
spent  in  listening  to  the  singing  of  a medium,  or  bhagat,  into  whose 
body  the  spirit  of  tho  deceased  enters  and  comes  to  bid  farewell  to 
hie  relatione*  Next  morning,  the  garland  is  broken  and  thrown  into 
running  water,  and  the  handkerchief  with  the  betelnut  and  copper 
coin  are  buried  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  medium  then  gives  water 
lour  times  to  ten  or  twelve  of  the  chief  mourners  and  guests,  gets 
a pice  from  each,  and  goes  home.  Like  other  wild  tribes,  the  Davars 
mark  the  death -day  of  their  departed  relations  by  laying  cooked  rice 
on  the  tops  of  their  houses.  Their  great  god  is  tho  sun,  Surya. 
They  have  no  images  of  him,  for,  as  they  say,  he  shows  himself 
every  day*  At  Divali  (October  - November)  they  worship  him  by 
throwing  redlead,  shendurM  towards  him,  and  offering  him  fowls 
which  are  not  killed  but  thrown  in  tho  air  and  allowed  to  fly  to  tho 
forest.  They  also  worship  Vaghya,  whose  image  is  set  near  their 
houses  and  appeased  with  sacrifices  of  hens  on  a groat  day  onco  a 
year*  So  far  as  is  known  they  have  no  household  gods,  and  seem  to 
keep  only  two  yoarly  festivals,  Shimga  and  Divali. 

OaoDUa,  returned  as  numbering  2890  souls  and  as  found  only 
iu  DAb&ou,  speak  Gujarati  at  homo  and  MarAthi  abroad.  They  are 
one  of  the  largest  early  tribes  in  the  Surat  district,  whore  they  work 
chiefly  as  field  labourers  and  hereditary  servants,  hdlis.  They  are  a 
wild-looking  people  and  dirty  in  their  ways*  A few  years  ago  they 
went  about  selling  firewood  and  other  forest  produce*  They  now 
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work  as  labourers.  Their  daily  food  is  coarse  rice,  rice  porridge, 
wild  fruits  and  roots,  but,  when  they  can  afford  it,  they  eat  flesh  and 
fish  and  drink  liquor.  On  holidays  they  spend  about  la,  (8  anna#) 
on  liquor,  and  a caste  feast  generally  costs  about  £1  (Re.  10).  A 
few  live  in  houses  with  tiled  or  thatched  roofs,  and  most  of  them 
own  a pair  of  bullocks  and  have  earthen  cooking  pots.  The  men 
wear  a waistcloth,  a jacket,  and  a cap,  and  the  women  the  ordinary 
M&r£tha  robe  and  bodice.  The  brass  rings  that  cover  their  legs 
from  the  ankle  to  the  knee  are  their  chief  peculiarity.  They  allow 
widow  marriage.  Their  gods  are  Jakhai  and  Jokh&L  They  have 
no  priests  and  settle  disputes  by  calling  a meeting  of  the  men  of  the 
caste.  They  are  very  poor, 

DoblAb,  or  weaklings,  returned  as  numbering  8559  souls  and 
as  found  in  Ddhhnu,  Mahim,  Bassein,  Shahdpur,  Bhiwndi,  and 
S&lsette,  speak  Gujar&fci  at  home  and  a mixed  Mardthi  and  Gnjar&ti 
abroad.  They  have  no  sub-divisions  and  no  surnames.  They  are 
found  in  large  numbers  all  over  the  Surat  district  where  they  live 
chiefly  as  field  labourers,  and  a few  of  them  as  landholders  and 
hereditary  servants.  They  are  dirty  in  their  habits,  hard  work* 
ing,  honest,  fond  of  strong  drink,  hot-tempered,  and  hospitable. 
They  are  husbandmen  and  field  labourers,  and  live  in  thatched 
huts  with  walls  of  reed  plastered  with  mud.  Their  cooking  and 
drinking  vessels  are  of  clay.  They  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats 
and  hogs,  and  give  caste  feasts  costing  about  4 id,  (3  as.)  ahead. 
They  are  very  fend  of  teddy,  aud  on  holidays,  spend  as  much  as  1#. 
(8  a#.)  on  liquor.  The  men  wear  a loincloth,  and  when  they  go  out, 
a blanket  thrown  loosely  round  the  body,  and  on  high  days  a turban. 
The  women  wear  a robe  wrapt  round  the  waist  and  one  end 
thrown  across  the  breast.  Their  legs  are  covered  to  the  knees  with 
tiers  of  brass  rings.  Widow  marriage  is  allowed.  Their  chief 
objects  of  worship  are  Chaitya  and  Hirva,  not  Vishnu  or  Shiv 
like  Br&hmanic  Hindus.  They  have  no  images  in  their  houses  and 
no  priests.  They  keep  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts  and  seem  to  have 
made  no  recent  change  in  their  beliefs  or  practice.  They  have  a 
headman,  pdtil , who  settles  caste  disputes.  They  are  a poor  tribe 
who  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to  new  pursuits, 

KIthkabis,  or  makers  of  hath,  that  is  catechu  or  Terra  japonica, 
are  returned  as  numbering  84,029  souls  and  as  found  over  the  whole 
district,1  Their  settlements  are  chiefly  in  the  centre  and  east,  and 
they  are  rarely  found  along  the  coast  north  of  Bombay.*  They  are 
believed  to  have  entered  the  district  from  the  north,  and  to  have 
been  originally  settled  in  the  Gujar&t  Ath&visi,  the  present  district 
of  Surat.  According  to  their  stoiy,  they  are  descended  from  the 


1 According  to  Moleswcrth  the  word  kdth  comes  from  the  Sanskrit  ivetth 
something  boiled, 

* Dr,  Wilson  says,  * KitKkaris  are  found  along  the  bane  of  the  Sahy  Adrift  between  the 
N&aik  and  Poona  roads,  and  some  hundreds  are  nettled  east  of  the  SahyAdri  hills  and 
in  the  same  latitude.  They  are  also  found  in  the  Bor  and  North  RAtAra  territories  and 
in  KolAba,  The  1872  Thana  returns  are,  6511  in  Karj&t,  5412  in  Bhiwndi,  5174  in 
VAda,  4711  in  SbAhApar,  4535  in  KalyAn,  3671  in  Panvel,  2589  in  MurbAd,  1 108  in 
DAhAnu,  and  1091  in  Mihim, 
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monkeys  which  the  god  Ram  took  with  him  in  his  expedition  against 
the  demon-lring  Bavan  of  Geylon.  They  say  that  when  Barn  became 
nctorious,  he  blessed  the  monkeys  and  made  them  human  beings 
According  to  one  account  Katbk&ris  are  divided  into  Sons  or 
HarAibaa,  and  Dhors,  and  the  Marat hAs  are  sub-divided  into  Helams, 
GosAvis,  and  PovArs.1  According  to  another  account  there  are 
five  KAihkari  divisions.  Sons,  Dhors,  Mar&thAs,  Sidhis,  and  Varaps 
probably  reverts  from  Muhammadanism,  and  eight  common  KAthkari 
enrnames,  Ragle,  Povar,  Diva,  Mukane,  Vagh,  J&tna,  Bhoir,  and 
CbavhAn  The  Son  or  M&rAtha  KAthkaris  do  not  eat  cow's  flesh, 
and  are  allowed  to  draw  water  at  the  village  well  and  to  enter 
KimbisJ  houses.  Their  bead-quarters  are  in  the  southern  sub- 
divisions of  Karjat  and  Panvel.  The  Dhors  eat  cow's  flesh,  and, 
like  the  MhArs,  are  held  to  be  impure.  They  are  found  chiefly  in 
Hurb&d,  Shaba  par,  and  YAda. 

KAthkaris,  as  a role,  are  much  darker  and  slimmer  than  the  other 
forest  tribes.  The  Sons  and  some  of  the  Dhors  shave  the  face  an d 
head,  and  wear  a very  marked  top-knot.  But  the  northern  cow- 
eating  KAthkaris  generally  have  long  matted  hair  and  wild  beards. 
The  women  of  both  divisions  are  tall  and  slim,  singuarly  dirty  and 


unkempt,  and  the  children  can  always  be  known  by  th  eir  gaunt 
pinched  look. 

In  speaking  to  one  another  KAthkaris  use  a patois  which,  on 
examination,  proves  to  be  a slightly  disguised  MarAthi.  They 


In  ©very  case  the  object  is  to  shorten  speech  as  much  as  possible. 
There  are  some  peculiar  words  in  common  use,  such  as  euna  a dog, 
kiru  a snake,  narak  a bear,  akti  Are,  and  vddis  a wife.  The  women 
are  strong,  healthy,  and  hardy,  and  pass  through  childbirth  with 
little  trouble  or  pain.  They  are  said,  sometimes  when  at  work  in 
the  fields  during  the  rains,  to  retire  behind  a rice  bank  and  give 
birth  to  a child,  and,  after  washing  it  in  cold  water,  to  put  it  under 
a teak-leaf  rain-shade  and  go  back  to  their  work.  They  rank 
among  the  very  lowest  tribes,  their  touch  being  thought  to  defile. 
They  take  food  from  all  castes  except  MAngs,  MhAr-s,  Ch&mbhArs, 
and  MnsalmAns.  But  they  never  eat  leavings,  even  those  of  a 
BrAhman.  KAthkari  children  are  great  plunderers  of  birds1  nests 


1 The  name*  of  the  two  main  divisions.  Son  and  Dbor,  also  appear  among  the  Kolia 
Dhor  la  commonly  supposed  to  mean  cattle-eating,  and  Son  either  golden,  red 
(Sanskrit  ehon),  or  foreign  (Dravidian  Son  or  SonagT  Caldwell,  2,  560).  Mr.  Ehden, 
C-S-,  suggests  that  the  terms  are  the  KAnnreee  Dodda  old  and&inna  new,  the  Dhors 
being  the  older,  more  purely  local  branch,  and  the  Sons  the  newer  mixed  with  some 
late  or  foreign  element.  The  difference  in  the  character,  position,  and  cun  torn*  of 
the  two  clasH*,  both  among  KAthkaris  and  among  Kolia,  support  this  suggestion. 
Major  Mackintosh  mentions  two  other  sub -divisions,  JAdav  and  Shinde.  KAthkari 
woown  were  formerly  said  to  carry  off  men  of  other  castes.  The  youth's  friends 
regarded  him  as  an  outcast*,  and  he  stayed  with  the  KAthkaris  living  with  one  of 
their  women.  {Trans.  Bom.Geog-  Soc.  Vo).  I.  329).  Dr.  Wilson  (Aboriginal  Tribes, 
2D)  also  speaks  of  their  compelling  strangers  by  the  hands  of  their  women  to  join 
their  community.  Ho  relic  of  this  practice  has  been  traced. 
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and  very  sharp  in  finding  them.  The  men  seldom  commit  deeds  of 
violence,  but  are  notorious  for  constant  petty  thefts.  They  are  much 
dreaded  by  Kunbis,  and  hated  for  their  power  as  sorcerers. 

As  a rule  Son  KAthkaris  are  a settled  tribe.  Many  of  thorn,  both 
men  and  women,  have  found  permanent  employment  in  Bhiwndi  as 
rice  cleaners,  and  numbers,  both  in  Bhiwndi  and  KArjat,  have  two 
or  three  months1  steady  work  a year  as  field  labourers.  Some  of 
them  still  make  kdth  or  catechu,  the  thickened  juice  of  the  khairs 
Acacia  catechu.  But  from  the  increase  of  forest  conservancy  the 
manufacture  is  nearly  confined  to  private,  in&m,  villages  and  to 
forests  in  native  states.  When  they  go  to  the  forests  to  make  catechu 
they  hold  their  encampment  sacred,  and  let  no  one  come  near  without 
giving  warning.  Before  they  begin  their  wood  cutting,  they  choose 
a tree,  smear  it  with  redlcad,  offer  it  acocoanut,  and  bowing  before  it, 
ask  it  to  bless  their  work.  The  catechu  is  mado  by  boiling  tho  heart 
juice  of  the  khair  tree,  straining  the  water,  and  letting  the  juice 
harden  into  cakes.  They  are  said  never  to  eat  catechu  but  to  barter 
the  whole  of  tho  produce  at  the  village  shop  for  beads  and  cloth, 
A few  partly  support  themselves  by  tillage.  They  never  take  land 
on  a regular  lease  or  grow  rice.  They  till  uplands,  varkaa,  cither 
waste  or  taken  from  the  Government  holders,  or  on  agreement  to 
share  the  produce.  They  burn  brushwood,  rdbr  on  the  plot  of  ground, 
and  use  the  hoe  but  never  the  plough.  When  their  supply  of  grain 
is  finished,  they  gathor  and  sell  firewood  and  wild  honey,  and,  with 
their  bows  and  arrows,  kill  small  deer,  rabbits,  hares,  and  monkeys. 
When  these  fail  they  dig  old  thrashing  floors  for  rats,  eating  tho 
rats  and  taking  their  stores  of  grain,  or  they  steal  from  fields  and 
thrashing  floors.  Their  women  work  hard,  acting  as  labourers 
and  bringing  into  market  the  head  loads  of  wood  their  husbands 
have  gathered  in  the  forests.  They  are  very  poor,  generally  in  rags 
and  often  without  any  wholesome  food.  As  soon  as  they  get 
together  a few  pence,  they  spend  it  in  drink  and  tobacco. 

The  Dhor^s  hut  is  a single  round  room  about  eight  feet  m 
diameter.  The  Sou's  dwelling  is  better  than  the  Dhor^s.  It  is 
about  twelve  feet  square,  the  sides  about  four  feot  high  of 
mud-daubed  kdrvit  the  roof  peaked  not  ridged  and  thatched  with 
palm  leaves.  Poor  as  it  is,  it  has  generally  a separate  cook  room.  In 
the  hot  months  it  looks  specially  cheerless  with  most  of  its  thatch 
plucked  off  through  fear  of  fire.  There  is  generally  no  furniture  but 
a few  earthen  pots  and  pans,  several  hens  and  dogs,  a few  fishing 
traps,  perhaps  a bow  and  arrows,  and  a couple  of  stones  for  crushing 
kusai  seed.  They  eat  every  sort  of  flesh,  except  the  cow  and  tho 
brown -faced  monkey  who,  they  say,  has  a human  soul.  Their  every- 
day food  is  ndchni  and  field  rats,  squirrels,  porcupines,  lizards,  snakes, 
monkeys,  civet  cats,  deer,  wild  pig,  doves,  and  partridges,  JBaeh 
man  eats  daily  about  a pound  of  ndchni , naW,  or  other  coarse  grain. 
They  spend  about  2 s.  (fee.  1)  a year  on  dried  fish,  salt,  and 
and  about  30*.  (Rs.  15)  on  liquor.  They  never  work  except  wheu 
forced  by  wAnt.  When  they  nave  eaten  the  last  grain  in  tho  house 
they  start  for  the  nearest  open  upland,  mdi,  and  with  a long  irou- 
poiuted  stick  bore  holes  in  the  rat  burrows  and  gather  a meal.  The 
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men  generally  wear  a loincloth,  a blanket,  and  some  tattered  cloth 
round  their  heads,  worth  in  all  about  4#*  (Rs.  2),  The  women  wear 
a rob©  worth  about  2*.  6d . (Re,  1-4)  and  no  bodice.  Only  on  her 
marriage  day  and  on  Dasra  (September -October)  does  a K^ithk&ri's 
wife  wear  a bodice,  A family  of  a man,  his  wife,  and  two  children, 
have  fonr  necklaces,  gathi,  of  glass  beads,  worth  6d.  (4  a*,),  bangles 
of  the  same  value,  waistband  with  brass  bells  fastened  to  them 
worth  3d.  (2  a*-),  and  women's  earrings,  mudi,  worth  9d,  (6  as,). 

Before  the  birth  of  a child  a midwife  is  called  in,  and  after  the  birth 
she  stays  for  five  days  washing  the  child  and  the  mother  twice  a day. 
Among  the  Dhors,  if  the  child  is  a girl,  the  midwife  stays  for 
fonr  days  only.  They  employ  no  Br&hman  to  draw  up  a horoscope 
or  to  name  the  child.  Among  Sons,  the  name  is  given  on  the  fifth 
day  after  birth  by  some  elderly  relation,  when  castefellows  and 
friends  are  treated  to  liquor  and  a dance.  Among  Dhors,  no  limit 
is  set  to  the  number  of  days  within  which  a child  should  be  named. 
And  the  name  is  chosen  not  by  some  elderly  relation,  but  by  a 
medium  into  whose  body  a spirit,  dev,  has  entered.  They  wait  till 
some  on©  is  possessed  and  then  go  and  ask  him  to  name  their  child. 
They  have  not  generally  to  wait  long,  as  spirit  possession  is  common 
among  Kathkaris.  Girls  are  married  between  fourteen  and  fifteen, 
and  boys  between  twenty  and  twenty-five.  The  Dhors  have  no 
restriction  as  to  intermarriage  among  different  families.  But  the 
Sous  have  a rule  against  the  marriage  of  persons  who  have  the  same 
surname.  Among  Sons  the  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  turmeric 
at  their  houses  on  the  day  before  the  marriage.  On  the  marriage  day 
the  boy  goes  to  the  girl's  house  wearing  a white  turban  and  waistcloth, 
and  covered  by  a red  and  white  sheet.  His  father  presents  the  girl 
with  a red  bodice  and  a green  robe,  and  she  retires  and  dresses  in 
her  new  clothes.  On  returning  she  takes  one  of  two  garlands 
prepared  by  her  parents  and  places  it  round  the  bridegroom's  neck, 
and  he  in  turn  throws  the  other  round  her  neck.  They  are  then 
made  to  stand  facing  each  other,  and  a cloth  is  held  between  them. 
The  marriage  is  performed  by  a K&thkari,  who  from  his  virtuous 
life  has  been  chosen  by  the  caste  to  be  the  marriage  priest  or  GqtaraL 
On  one  side  of  the  cloth  sits  the  Gotami  and  on  the  other  side  ait  four 
elders.  To  each  of  the  elders  the  boy's  father  gives  a copper  coin, 
rice,  betelnut  and  leaves,  and  they  sit  with  those  things  in  their 
bands.  The  Gotami,  seated  on  a blanket  spread  on  the  ground, 
sprinkles  rice  in  lines  and  cross  lines,  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  rice, 
places  the  copper  coin.  He  then,  followed  by  the  four  elders,  stirs 
the  rice  with  his  closed  fist  in  which  he  holds  the  betelnut  and  copper 
coin.  At  last  he  opens  his  hand  leaving  the  betelnut  and  coins 
lying  among  the  rice  on  the  blanket.  The  other  fonr  elders  do  the 
same.  The  cloth  is  then  pulled  aside,  and  the  Gotami  advancing  ties 
the  hem  of  the  bridegroom's  sheet  to  the  hem  of  the  bride's  robe, 
and  together  they  walk  five  times  round  the  marriage  hall.  Mean- 
while a low  wooden  stool  is  set  near  the  rice  on  the  blanket,  and  is 
sprinkled  with  lines  of  rice  by  the  Gotami.  When  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  seated  on  the  stool,  their  friends  seize  their  heads  and 
knock  them  together  over  the  rice.  They  then  feed  one  another  with 
cooked  rice , and  the  girl  gets  a new  name  by  which  she  is  called  by 
B 310—21 
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her  husband  and  his  people.  The  character  of  the  feast  depends  on 
the  means  of  the  parents.  They  are  not  bound  to  feast  the  whole 
Caste,  and*  for  the  most  port*  each  guest  brings  his  own  bread  and 
eats  it  with  the  rest,  the  host  providing  fermented  palm  juice. 
After  drinking,  the  guests  as  a mark  of  joy  go  outside  and  strike 
their  sticks  into  the  family  dust  heap.  This  ends  the  marriage, 
and,  after  some  music,  a dinner  is  given  to  the  guests.  The 
bridegroom  passes  that  night  with  the  bride,  but,  on  the  first  or 
second  day  after,  both  go  to  the  bridegroom’s  house  accompanied 
by  the  Gotami,  and  by  their  relations  and  friends.  When  they 
reach  the  bridegroom's  house,  the  hems  of  their  garments  are  tied 
and  they  are  seated  on  a low  wooden  stooL  In  front  of  this  stool 
twenty-two  small  heaps  of  rice  are  set  in  a row,  and  the  bride 
touches  the  heaps,  one  after  another,  as  fast  as  she  can  with  her 
thumb  and  her  left  big  toe,  uttering  her  husband’s  name  every  time 
she  touches  them  until  she  is  out  of  breath.  Next  day  they  take  off 
their  garlands  and  wash  away  the  turmeric,  but  for  four  days  more 
they  keep  the  house*  On  the  fifth,  balls  df  rice  flour  and  molasses 
are  made  and  laid  in  a plate,  and  the  bride,  bearing  this  plate  on 
her  head  and  followed  by  her  husband,  goes  to  her  parents'  house 
and  presents  the  balls  to  them*  With  this  the  marriage  ceremonies 
end.  Even  the  poorest  spends  from  4*.  to  10*.  (Rs.  2 -Re.  5)  on  his 
wedding,  buying,  besides  liquor,  a necklace  of  glass  beads,  brass 
earrings  and  bracelets,  glass  bangles,  and  a robe, 

Dhor  EAthkaris  celebrate  their  marriages  in  any  of  the  fair  weather 
months  except  Pau&h  (December  - January) . Among  them  the 
bridegroom  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  the  day  before  the  marriage. 

On  the  marriage  day  the  bridegroom  comes  from  his  parents* 
house,  and  sits  a little  way  from  the  marriage  booth  at  tho 
bride’s  house.  The  bride,  with  some  elderly  female  relation, 
comes  out,  and,  following  the  elderly  woman,  walks  five  times 
round  the  bridegroom.  Then  passing  a piece  of  cloth  round  hie 
neck  and  holding  the  two  ends  in  her  hands,  she  gently  draws 
him  towards  her,  saying  'Up,  bridegroom,  and  come  into  tho 
marriage  hall.’  In  tho  marriage  hall  the  guests  are  met,  and, 
when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  come  in,  a cloth  is  stretched, 
between  them,  each  holding  two  of  the  corners.  The  bridegroom 
says  to  the  bride,  urel  ani  purely  € There  is  enough  and  to  spare,’ 
and  throws  his  end  to  the  bride.  She  replies,  nahin  urel  ani  nahin 
purel , 'There  is  not  enough  and  to  spare/  and  throws  it  back  to 
him.  This  they  repeat  five  times  and  then  dress  each  other  m 
new  clothes,  brought  by  the  bridegroom,  a speckled  red  sheet  for 
himself,  and  a robe  and  a red  bodico  for  the  bride*  After  this 
they  are  seated  on  a blanket  on  which  five  elders  had  been  sitting, 
one  at  each  corner  and  one  in  the  middle,  each  holding  in  his  hand 
a copper  coin,  betel  nut  and  leaves,  and  a few  grains  of  rice  given 
by  the  bridegroom's  father.  Before  the  bride  and  bridegroom  rn 
eit  down  the  five  elders  empty  the  contents  of  their  hands  in  the 
middle  of  the  blanket,  and  on  this  heap  of  beteinuts  and  rice  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated.  Then  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
cover  one  another's  heads  with  garlands,  and,  with  the  distribution 
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of  liquor,  the  ceremony  comes  to  an  end.  The  bridegroom  and 
the  greets  spend  the  night  at  the  bride's  house,  and  next  morning 
the  bridegroom  leaves  for  his  parents’  house.  After  weeping  on 
her  parents’  neck  the  hem  of  the  bride’s  robe  is  tied  to  the  hem  of 
the  bridegroom's  sheet,  and  she  starts  for  her  new  home  drawing  the 
bridegroom  after  her.  On  the  third  day  both  come  back  to  the 
bride's  house,  and  the  bride  washes  the  bridegroom,  anointing  hie 
head  with  ooooanat  oil  and  combing  his  hair.  They  stay  three  or 
four  days  with  her  parents,  and  then  leave  for  their  home. 

Among  K&thkaris,  when  a person  dies  of  cholera,  he  is  buried 
until  the  outbreak  of  cholera  is  over,  when  the  body  is  dug  up  and 
burned.  In  other  cases  the  dead  are  burned.  If  the  death  happens 
at  night  the  funeral  is  put  off  till  the  next  day.  But  the  corpse  has 
to  be  watched  all  night,  and  to  cheer  the  watchers  special  music  is 
played.  On  the  upper  surface  of  a common  brass  plate  a lump  of 
wax  is  stuck,  and,  in  the  wax,  a thin  stick  about  nine  inches  long. 
When  the  finger  and  thumb  are  passed  down  this  stick,  it  vibrate® 
with  a weird  drone  or  hum.  To  this  accompaniment  the  mourners 
chanot  all  night  long,  crouching  round  a fire  outside  of  the  house. 
When  the  time  comes  to  prepare  the  body,  it  is  washed  with  warm 
water  mixed  with  turmeric.  The  waistcord  and  loincloth  are  thrown 
away  and  new  ones  put  on.  And,  if  they  can  afford  it,  a piece  of 
new  cloth  is  wound  round  the  head  and  another  cloth  is  laid  under 
and  drawn  over  the  body.  The  cloth  is  sprinkled  with  red  and 
sweet  scented  powder  and  a pillow  of  rice  is  laid  under  the  head. 
About  half  way  to  the  burning  ground,  the  pall-bearers  stop  and 
lower  the  bier,  while  the  chief  mourner  hides  a copper  coin  under 
a stone.  At  the  burning  ground  the  corpse  is  laid  on  the  pile,  A 
hole  is  torn  in  the  face  cloth,  some  nee  and  a piece  of  silver  or 
copper  are  laid  in  the  mouth,  and  the  pile  is  lighted  at  both  ends. 
While  it  bums  the  chief  mourner  walks  round  it  five  times  with  an 
earthen  water  jar  in  his  hand.  Then  knocking  a hole  in  the  jar 
he  sprinkles  the  pyre,  and  dashes  the  jar  to  pieces  on  the  ground. 
When  the  burning  is  over  the  Dhors  leave  the  bones  and  embers  a* 
they  are  ; but  the  Sous  gather  them  into  a heap,  quench  the  embers, 
sad  lay  a stone  over  them.  On  the  twelfth  day  after  the  death  the 
Bona  of  Karjat  cook  a hen  with  split  pulse  and  some  rioe.  The 
chicken  and  pulse  are  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  and  one  half  left 
in  the  house  and  the  other  half,  with  the  whole  of  the  rice,  taken 
bj  the  chief  mourner  to  the  stone  under  which  the  copper  com  wa* 
left.  He  lays  part  of  the  rice  and  half  of  the  chicken  and  pulse  on 
the  stone,  and  the  rest  of  the  food  he  sets  on  the  stone  that  cover® 
tint  dead  man's  ashes.  Over  this  stone  he  builds  a little  hut  to 
■hade  the  deceased's  resting  place.  On  his  return  home  he  divide® 
the  share  of  victuals  that  was  left  in  the  house  among  some  fasting 
children,  and  entertains  his  neighbours,  friends,  and  relations  with 
rice  and  liquor. 

The  Son  K&thkaris  of  Bhiwndi  seem  to  celebrate  the  dead  man's 
day,  rfitrojr,  on  the  fifth  day  after  death,  and  in  much  the  same  way 
m the  Dhors.  Among  the  Dbors,  on  the  fifth  day  after  death, 
some  rice,  bread,  and  milk,  are  set  oyer  the  dead  man's  bone®  and 
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also  on  the  half-way  stone  ; and  five  children,  three  boys  and  tw< 
girls,  are  fed.  The  castefellows  are  feasted,  and,  in  the  evening1,,  t 
garland  of  mango  leaves  is  hung  from  the  cross  bar  of  a miiuatun 
booth.  As  the  garland  waves  the  women  sob,  'Now  our  love  fo: 
each  other  is  broken/  After  a time  the  garland  is  loosed,  dropper 
into  a jar  of  water,  then  taken  oat  and  broken,  and,  in  the  morning 
thrown  into  the  river.  Meanwhile,  all  night  long,  a skilled  singe] 
has  been  singing  to  the  guests,  and,  in  the  morning,  after  the 
garland  has  been  thrown  into  the  river,  a medium  or  sorcerer  is 
brought.  He  becomes  possessed,  and  when  the  spirit  shows  that  il 
is  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man,  his  mother  throws  herself  round  the 
medium's  neck  and  clasps  the  spirit  of  her  eon  with  such  keer 
affection  and  longing,  that  all  present  mourn  and  weep.  Then  the 
chief  mourner  drops  some  sugar  into  the  medium's  raoath,  and  the 
spirit  having  received  the  offering  leaves.  This  ceremony  require! 
a considerable  outlay  and  has  generally  to  be  put  off  till  funds  arc 
gathered.  In  the  month  of  Bhddrapad  (August -September),  and 
also  at  Shimga  (February -March)  and  Divdli  (October -November), 
the  Sons  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  dead,  when  each  mar 
puts  some  cooked  rice  on  the  roof  of  his  house.1  But  all  dc 
not,  like  other  Hindus,  call  out  to  the  crows  to  come.  None  oj 
the  Dhors  observe  this  ceremony.  They  say  that  they  do  nol 
share  the  Kunbi's  belief  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  pass  intc 
crows*  K&thkaria  have  no  sacred  books,  neither  have  they  anj 
spiritual  guides.  They  do  not  appear  to  say  prayers  themselves 
or  to  employ  others  to  say  prayers  for  them.  Their  religion  is  not 
Br&hmanic*  Their  chief  object  of  worship  is  the  tiger-god,  who  i* 
supposed  to  look  with  peculiar  favour  upon  them  and  very  seldom 
harms  them,  and  they  hardly  ever  go  to  shoot  him.  His  image 
is  generally  set  up  in  the  forest  or  on  the  boundary  of  the  village 
But  in  parts  as  m Karjat  where  forests  and  tigers  are  scarce 
there  are  many  K&thkari  hamlets  without  a tiger- god.  Whai 
worship  there  is  among  the  K&thkaris  is  paid  to  the  Kunbi  village 
god,  gdnuiev.  In  a Dhor  Kfcthkari's  house  there  may  sometime! 
be  seen  devil  gods  whom  they  call  Cheda  This  is  the  bouI  of  c 
dead  relation  which  has  become  a spirit,  bhut,  capable  of  entering 
the  bodies  of  raon.  It  is  this  close  connection  with,  and  power  over 
spirits  that  makes  the  KAthkari  so  dreaded  by  the  Kunbi*  The 
latter  credits  him  with  the  power  of  the  ovil  eye,  and  with  being 
able  by  means  of  his  spirits  to  compass  the  death  of  his  enemies. 
Among  the  Dhors  the  only  holidays  are  Shimga  and  Divdli , 
to  which  the  Sons  add  the  fifteenth  of  Bftddrapad,  when  they 
perform  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  dead.  K&thkaris  seem 
not  to  believe  in  any  Supreme  Being.  If  they  a re  asked  whe 
made  them  and  the  world,  they  reply  that  they  do  not  know,  and 
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1 Dr.  J.  Wilson  any*,  1 They  could  ecuraly  tradervtuid  tia  when  we  uked  whether 
their  aouIb.  pawed  into  other  animtl*.  We  give  the  crow*  something  to  cat,  they  t&id, 
when  our  relation*  die.  One  d*y  in  the  your  we  cry  Kdvf  Kd e / th*t  iap  Crow, 
Crow,  to  tho  memory  of  onr  father*.  We  do  not  know  why.  We  do  u other*  do* 
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that  it  is  impossible  they  should  know.  They  find  themselves  and 
they  find  the  worldj  and  they  take  them  as  they  find  them,  things 
which  call  for  no  explaining1,  or  at  any  rate  cannot  be  explained. 
Borne  are  no  doubt  acquainted  with  the  name  and  the  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  But  they  seem  to  have  picked  this  op  from  the 
higher  class  Hindus,  and  the  idea  has  never  taken  root  in  their 
minds  and  become  a belief.  The  tiger  spirit  which  they  worship 
is  unfriendly,  always  ready  and  able  to  destroy,  and  therefore  to  be 
propitiated.1  They  have  a headman  called  N6ik  whom  they  consult 
cm  all  occasions  and  obey.  Social  disputes,  between  man  and  wife, 
are  settled  by  calling  a caste  meeting  and  fining  the  offending  party  ; 
the  fine  is  Hpent  on  a carouse*  There  are  four  Son  K&thkaris 
in  the  police,  and  about  the  same  number  have  land  of  their  own. 
Nothing  would  so  much  better  their  state  as  the  making  of  roads 
through  their  country. 

Kolis  include  a large  number  of  tribes,9  Their  settlements  stretch 
from  the  deserts  north  of  Gujar&t  to  RatnAgiri,  inland  by  Pandharpnr 
La  the  south  of  Poona  as  far  east  as  the  Mah&dev  or  B&lAgn&t 
hills  in  the  Ni^dm's  Dominions,  and,  through  the  Central  Provinces 
and  Ber4r,  north  to  Kh£ndesh,a  That  Kolis  are  found  in  almost 
every  village  in  Gujar&t,  the  Konk&n,  and  the  Deccan;  that 
even  in  the  hills  they  are  skilful  husbandmen  raising  the  finest 
kinds  of  rice ; that  their  appearance,  language  and  customs  do 
not  differ  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  lower  class  Kunbis, 
seem  to  show  that  the  Kolis  held  these  provinces  before  the 
arrival  of  the  later  or  Raj  pot-named  Hindus,  At  the  same  time 
their  nse  of  such  surnames  as  Cha-vMn,  Pov&r  and  J&dhav, 
seems  to  point  to  some  strain  of  the  late  or  Rajput  blood. 
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* Of  their  ideas  of  God  the  late  Ur,  J.  Wilson  wrote  in  1841  : 4 The  KAtkaris  do  not 
look  upon  God  ae  the  Creator  of  the  universe*  the  fount  of  moral  laws,  the  giver  of 
the  human  soul-  They  do  not  ascribe  all  these  powers  to  VdgK  because  they 
never  dreamt  of  ascribing  them  to  any  one.  Of  the  existence  of  a destroyer,  they 
have  daily  proof  ; but  the  idea  of  a Creator  and  Sustain er  never  oOcuro  to  them. 
The  question  of  immortality  and  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  human  soul  were 
treated  by  them  in  an  equally  matter  of  fact  manner*  They  believe  that  when,  the 
breath  is  out  of  man*  there  is  somehow  or  other,  ' not  an  utter  end  of  him  : an  idea 
which  was  strengthened,  or  perhaps  started*  by  the  constant  ghost  stories  which 
abound  in  a hilly  country  like  the  Konkaa.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  future  life,  they 
have  no  idea.1 

* The  1872  census  returns  show  117*233  Kolis  in  Gujar&t  {£4*151  in  fiewa  KAntha, 
12*377  in  Cutch,  7894  in  EAthiAwAr*  2106  in  jAmhughoda,  450  in  Bhanunpur,  and  255 
in  BAosda),  68*302  in  NAsik,  30*207  in  KhAndeah,  II  .671  in  KolAba,  4006  m RatnAgiri, 
and  a few  about  Thar  or  the  Little  Ran  to  the  east  of  3iud*  Beyond  the  Bombay 
Presidency  they  are  found  in  BerAr  and  in  the  Hoshangabad  and  SAr&ng&d  districts 
of  the  Central  Provinces. 

■ Major  Mackintosh  was  of  opinion  that,  in  spite  of  their  differences,  the  Kolia  of 
GnjarAt,  the  Konkan*  and  the  Deccan*  were  branches  of  one  stock.  (Trans.  Bom, 
Geog.  Soc*  I*  189)*  At  the  same  time  he  admits  that  both  MnaalmAns  and  Hindus 
were  very  loose  in  the  use  of  the  word  Koli,  applying  it  even  to  Tetgols  or  Telegu 
mercenaries  from  Haidars  had,  who  apparently  are  the  same  as  KAmAtfaii  (ditto  202). 
Chid  well  notices  that  the  Kinarese  are  sometimes  called  Kola*  hut  this  he  consider* 
to  be  a mistake.  (Comparative  Grammar,  18, 560).  Dr.  X Wilson  held  that  the  name 
wasKuU  or  clansmen , that  they  were  the  aboriginals  of  theplams  while  the  Bhils 
were  the  aboriginals  of  the  hills*  and  that  they  differed  from  Kunbis,  only  by  having 
Jess  thoroughly  adopted  the  BrAhman  faith. 
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which  is  found  in  greater  strength  among  the  higher  cultivators  and 
landholders.1 

Before  the  Koli  settlement,  GujarAt,  the  Konkan,  and  the 
Decc&n  seem  to  have  been  held  by  tribes  of  whom  the  Bhils 
were  the  strongest  and  most  widespread.  These  the  Kolia 
supplanted  in  the  richer  and  plainer  lands,  the  new  settlers  to  some 
extent  marrying  with  the  earlier  people  and  receiving  them 
into  their  bribed  In  the  open  lands  the  Koli  element  was 
supreme.®  But  in  outlying  parts  where  the  younger  and  poorer 
members  of  the  tribe  were  forced  to  settle,  and  still  more  in 
the  hills,  where  private  or  public  feuds  drove  them  from  time  to 
time  to  take  shelter,  the  newcomers  had  to  mix  on  equal  terms 
with  the  earlier  people  and  sank  to  their  level.  Hence  it  comes 
that  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Gujar&t,  the  Deccan,  and  the  Konkan, 
the  early  people  though  most  of  them  Kolis  in  name  belong  to  tribes 
who  vary  in  social  position  from  the  rank  of  Kunbis  to  the  rank 
of  Dheds.  In  the  open  country,  except  a few  families  who  were  kept 
as  village  watchmen  and  menials,  the  earlier  people  were  absorbed  by 
the  Kolis.  But  in  the  wilder  tracts  the  Koli  element  failed  to  leaven 
the  whole  population.  Round  the  great  stretch  of  forests  and 
hills  that  lies  between  the  Vaitama  and  the  T&pti,  four  tribes 
of  Kolis,  TalabdAs  on  the  jiortb,  Mah&devs  on  the  east,  Mirvis  or 
Halh&ris  on  the  south,  and  Sons -on  the  west,  press  on  groups 
of  earlier  tribes  whom  they  have  failed  to  absorb*  Round  the  skirts 
of  this  tract  are  Kolis  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  Kunbis  in  social 
position,  probably  differing  little  from  Knnbis  in  origin,  and  with  a 
common  share  of  later  or  Rajput  blood*  Nearer  the  centre  are 
tribes  of  lower  Kolis,  part  of  Koli  part  of  earlier  descent,  and  in  the 
wildest  centre  lands  is  a large  population  of  DhondiAs,  Dub  16  s, 
Koakn^fl,  VArlifl,  and  ThAkurs,  who  seem  separate  from  and  earlier 
than  the  Kolis,  though  some  are  not  without  a strain  of  the  later  or 
Rajput  blood. 

The  Kolis,  who  are  most  famous  in  ThAna  history,  are 
MahAdev  Kolis,  a Deccan  tribe,  who  apparently  did  not  enter 
the  Konkan  till  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  the  movements  of  population  caused  by  the 
MusalraAn  invasion  of  the  Deccan.  According  to  the  Koli  story,  it 
was  the  founder  of  JawhAr,  whom,  in  1347,  MubArak  Khilji  established 
as  ruler  of  the  North  Konkan.  But  the  details  of  the  story  are 
mythic  and  the  power  that  was  confirmed  in  1347  must  have  taken 
time  to  establish.  The  JawhAr  chief  remained  undisturbed  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese  early  in  the  sixteenth  century*  During 


1 Dr.  J,  Wilson  nays,  1 Contact  with  a Koli  does  not  eauso  n>  Knnbi  ceremonial 
doti lament.  In  Gnjar&t  Kunbw  sometimes  take  Koli  wives.  In  appearance  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  distinguish  Koli  husbandmen  from  Kunbi  husbandmen.  * 

“ See  below,  page  16®.  The  MahAdev  Kolis  have  a special  fit#  for  admitting 
women  of  other  castes  into  their  tribe.  The  remains  of  the  Gavlls  and  Garni*,  who,  -CC 
according  to  tradition,  held  the  Ahmettnagar  hills  before  the  arrival  erf  the  Kolis, 
were  adopted  by  the  Kolia  into  two  elans.  Trans.  Bom.  Goog.  Sou.  I.  236. 

* The  presence  of  Bhils  over  almost  the  whole  erf  KhAodesh  shows  that  they 
originally  held  the  jrfains  as  well  as  the  hills.  The  account  of  the  Mah&dev  cka 
shows  the  Kolis  driving  out  earlier  settlers. 
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the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  he  was  a constant  and  much 
feared  enemy  to  the  Portuguese,  and  remained  rich  and  powerful  till 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Pesbwa  filched  from 
him  hia  beat  lands.  Besides  the  Agris,  whom  both  Mackintosh  and 
Wilson  claas  with  Kolia,  but  who  have  been  described  tinder  the 
head  Husbandmen,  the  1872  census  showed  a strength  of  75,678 
souls.  Of  the  sea  or  Son  Kolis  some  details  have  been  given  under 
fishers.  There  remain  twelve  tribes.  Band,  Chanchi,  Dhor  also 
called  Tokre,  Dongari,  Kh&r,  MahAdev,  Malh&ri  also  called  Chumli, 
Kanarn  and  F&nbhari,  Marvi,  Meta  also  called  Dhungari,  RAj 
also  called  Bhen,  Soles!  also  called  K&sthi  and  LAlIanguti,  and 
ThAnhar. 

Raitd  Kolis  are  a small  body  of  cultivators,  labourers  and  robbers, 
who  speak  Marathi  and  are  very  poor* 

Bhen  Kolis.  See  RAj  Kolis. 

Cuauchi  Kolis  were  in  1836  about  1 000  strong  in  Bombay.  They 
were  said  to  have  come  from  Juo&g&d  in  KAtbiAwar,  They  are  orderly 
and  hardworking,  earning  their  living  as  husbandmen,  labourers, 
and  set  van  te.  They  worshipped  Thakurji  and  MaMlnkshmi.* 1 

Chumli  Kolis.  See  MalhAri  Kolis. 

Bhoe  Kolis,  generally  called  Tokre  Kolis,  are  returned  as 
numbering  2559  souls  and  as  found  in  Yida,  MAhim,  and  ShAhApnr. 
They  also  occur  in  Mobhada  and  a few  in  Peint,  Nagar  Haveli, 
JawhAr,  and  Dharampur.  As  has  been  already  noticed,  the  namo 
Dhor  either  comes  from  Dhor  cattle,  because  they  eat  the  cow,  or 
from  the  KAnarese  Dodda  big  in  the  sense  of  old.  Tokre,  from 
ffcofcar  a bamboo,  refers  to  their  calling  as  bamboo-cutters.®  They 
speak  M&rAthi  with  an  intonation  like  that  of  the  KAthkarie,  but 
they  do  not  eat  with,  still  less  marry  with,  Dhor  K&fchkaris.  At 
Br&hmangaon  there  are  some  houses  of  Dhor  Kolis  much  trimmer, 
cleaner  and  neater  than  KAthkari  houses.  Though  very  small,  each 
house  baa  a separate  cooking  room  and  one  at  least  a mortar 
for  cleaning  rice,  which  shows  that  their  fare  is  sometimes  better 
than  ndchnij  or  wild  roots  and  fruits.  They  make  no  secret  of 
eating  cow's  flesh,  Tokre  Kolis  bear  a bad  character*  Such  thieves 
are  they  that  the  JawhAr  authorities  are  said  to  have  lately  been 
forced  to  drive  them  from  that  state.  They  live  by  day-labour,  and 
are  sometimes  employed  by  Kunbis  in  mending  rice  dams  and  in 
cutting  brushwood  for  manure.  The  men  wear  nothing  but  a 
loincloth  and  go  bareheaded.  The  women  wear  little  more  than  the 
men,  the  upper  part  of  their  body  being  generally  naked.  The  men 
wear  small  brass  earrings.  As  among  Dhor  KAthkaris,  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  performed  by  men  of  their  own  tribe.  The  boy  and 
girl  sit  on  stools,  and,  on  a cloth  near,  are  laid  five  be  te  Lints,  five 
iry  dates,  three  copper  coins,  and  a few  grains  of  rice.  The  boy 


1 Trme.  Bom.  Geog.  Soc.  I.  195. 

1 MschiutGah  (1836)  spoke  of  them  u the  most  degraded  of  Koli  tribes,  eating 
rcajwa  nud  being  most  determined  drunkards.  They  were  considered  no  better  than 
Dheda.  They  were  farmers,  wood-cutters  and  labourers,  greatly  in  the  hands  of  FArai 
dirtillers,  Trans  Bom.  Geog,  Soc.  L 190. 
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and  girl  wear  flower  garlands*  and  the  four  or  five  of  their  tribesmen 
who  officiate  as  priests*  chant  verses.  When  the  verses  are  over 
the  priests  are  presented  with  the  rice*  dates  and  coins*  while  the 
husband  breaks  the  betelnuts  and  hands  them  to  the  guests.  The 
Tokres  either  bury  or  bum  their  dead.  The  bodies  of  married 
persons  are  sprinkled  with  turmeric.  On  the  way  to  the  burning 
ground  the  body  is  rested  and  a stone  is  laid  to  mark  the 
place.  If,  as  seldom  happens*  a copper  coin  is  forthcoming,  it 
is  laid  beside  the  stone*  and  again  at  the  burning  ground*  if  they 
have  one,  a copper  coin  and  some  rice  are  placed  in  the  dead  man’s 
mouth.  Water  is  sprinkled  from  an  earthen  jar  on  the  burning 
pyre  and  the  jar  dashed  on  the  ground.  When  all  is  over  the  ashes 
and  bones  are  raked  together.  On  the  fifth  the  deceased's  death -day, 
or  diva*,  is  celebrated  by  feeding  five  children  and  setting  rice  bread 
and  water  at  the  burning  place.  Nothing  is  done  with  the  stone  that 
was  laid  at  the  resting  place*  but,  if  a copper  coin  was  left 
there,  it  is  taken  away  and  spent  on  tobacco  which  is  smoked  by  the 
mourners.  In  Bhddrapad  (August  - September),  to  feed  the  spirit  of 
the  dead,  cooked  rice  is  thrown  into  the  fire  and  on  the  roof  of 
the  house*  The  BrAhmangaon  Tokres  deny  that  they  have  any  god* 
They  say  that  they  do  not  worship  VAghya,  Hirva*  Chita,  Cheda,  or 
any  of  the  deities  or  demons  known  to  other  wild  tribes.  They 
keep  Skimga  (February  - March)  and  Divalt  (October  - November), 
and  sometimes  Mahdbij  as  feast  days.  They  are  a poverty-stricken 
and  dishonest  class. 

Dongabi  or  hill  Kolis  are  found  in  north  TbAua  and  west  NAsik* 
They  are  farmers*  labourers,  and  constables.1  They  do  not  take 
water  from  any  other  branch  of  Kolis.  The  Meta  Kolis  of  Bombay 
Island  are  also  locally  known  as  Dongaris  from  the  rising  ground,  to 
the  south  of  MAzgaon. 

KAbthi  Kolis*  See  Soles!  Kolis. 

KhXb  Kolis.  See  KhAr  PAtils. 

Kunam  Kolis.  See  MalMri  Kolis. 

LAllanguti  Kolis.  See  Solesi  Kolis. 

MahAdev  Kolib  are  found  chiefly  in  ShAhApnr,  MnrbAd,  Karjafc, 
Vdda*  and  the  JawhAr  state*  and  a few  in  Panvel*  KalyAn,  and 
Bhiwndi.  In  1836  their  estimated  strength  was  3500  houses. 
According  to  Mackintosh  their  original  home  was  in  the  MahAdev  and 
BAlAghAt  hills,  the  western  boundary  of  the  NizAm's  country.  They 
came  west  many  centuries  ago,  and  settled  first  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ghoda  river  in  Poona,  and  from  there  worked  north  and  west  into  the 
Konkan*  attacking  and  exterminating  or  embodying  among  their 
clans,  or  kuU3  the  Garsis,  Sombatis,  and  Gavlis.  The  story  of  the 
eastern  origin  of  the  MahAdev  Kolis  is  supported  by  the  fact*  that 
in  former  times  they  were  LingAyata  and  had  their  marriage  and 
funeral  ceremonies  conducted  by  RAval  G os  A vis.*  It  jporeom 

1 Turn*.  Bom.  Gaog.  Soo.  L 191. 

1 It  would  almost  seem  that  then  MahAdev  Kolb  were  a tribe  of  what  are  generally 
known  u KAm&thb.  (See  Above,  p.  120>.  The  Telegu  speakiog  people  from  west 
Hajdarabad  are  stud  to  be  called  Kolb  by  the  MusahnAns  or  that  part,  and  to  resemble 
Kolb  in  some  respects*  Mackintosh  in  Traim*  Bom.  Geog.  Soc.  L 202, 
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than  120  yearn  since  the  B£uls  were  driven  oat  of  their  priestly 
offices,  and  the  Kolia  converted  to  Brahmanism  by  priests  sent  from 
Poona  during  the  supremacy  of  the  Peshw&s.  According  to  their 
own  story  the  MahAdev  Kolia  did  not  pass  into  the  Konkan  till  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  a KoLi  leader  named 
Pauperah  was  told  by  a holy  man  in  the  Deccan  to  go  to  the  Konkan, 
take  Jawhar,  and  become  its  chief.  Jawhar  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
Vfirli,  and  Panperah  was  little  inclined  to  carry  ont  the  holy  man's 
advice.  After  wandering  for  several  years  in  Gujarat  he  went  to 
tihe  Jawb^r  chief  and  asked  for  as  much  land  as  a bullock's  hide 
could  enclose.  The  VArli  chief  agreed,  and  when  he  saw  his  fort 

__  1 _ . 1*  1.1.  _ . ? .1  . Jt  1 _ i.1  _ J.  t . _ J ?!.*  _ 3 Tl  1 v 


Shortly  after  Panperah  showed  himself  so  loyal  and  friendly  to  the 
Mosalman  sovereign  that  he  was  given  twenty-two  forts  and  a 
country  yielding  £90,000  (Rs.  9,00,000)  a year,  Pauperah's  family 
still  holds  the  JawhAr  chiefship,  though  their  power  and  wealth  were 
greatly  reduced  by  the  Peshwa  between  1760  and  1766.  The  Kolia 
whose  raids  from  the  Ahmednagar  and  Poona  hills  caused  such  serious 
trouble  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  British  rule  (1818-1880), 
chiefly  belonged  to  this  tribo.  According  to  Mackintosh  the  tribe 
is  divided  into  twenty-four  clans,  or  kuh3  from  each  of  which  many 
offshoots  numbering  two  hnndred  and  eight  in  all  have  sprung. 
The  main  clans  ar©  the  VanakpAl  with  seventeen  sub-divisions, 
the  Kadam  with  sixteen,  the  PavAr  with  thirteen,  the  Keddar  with 
fifteen,  the  Budivant  with  seventeen,  the  N&mdev  with  fifteen, 
the  Kbirs&gar  with  fifteen,  the  BhAgivant  with  fourteen,  the  Bhonsle 
with  sixteen,  the  Folevas  with  twelve,  the  Utaracha  with  thirteen, 
the  Dalvi  with  fourteen,  the  Gauli  with  two,  the  Aghfisi  with  three, 
the  ChavhAn  with  two,  the  Dojai  with  twelve,  the  S&gar  with  twelve, 
the  Shaikacha  Shesha,  apparently  the  followers  of  some  Mus&lmAn 
saint,  with  twelve,  the  Ingtab  with  thirteen,  the  GAikwAr  with 
twelve,  the  Snryavanshi  with  sixteen,  the  Khar&d  with  eleven,  the 
Sirkhi  with  two,  and  the  Siv  with  nine. 

Mackintosh  held  that  these  clans  were  founded  by  individual 
leaders  belonging  to  the  higher  castes,  who  from  war  or  private 
fend  had  left  their  own  people  and  taken  to  the  hills.  But  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  Kadams,  Pavars,  Chav&ns,  Bhonsles,  and 
other  Rajputs  named  clans  are  of  part  Rajput  origin.  Mackintosh 
shows  that  they  are  partly  at  least  of  east  Deccan  blood,  and  that 
they  are  most  careful  to  keep  the  Rajput  rule  against  marriage 
among  the  members  of  the  same  clan.  He  also  shows  that  in  the 
eastern  parts,  especially  near  Junnar  where  the  west  or  hill  element 
k weakest,  the  Mahadev  Koliis  in  matters  of  eating  and  drinking 
on  & level  with  the  Knnbi,  The  Musalm&n  historians  spoke  of  the 
Kolia  as  Mar&thas,  and  the  Kolia  have  a tradition  that,  before  the 
time  of  Shiv&ji,  Mar&thAs  and  Kolis  intermarried. 

Except  that  they  are  not  so  stout  and  robust,  the  Kolis  differ  little 
from  the  people  of  the  open  country  and  are  greatly  superior  to 
YAHts  in  strength  and  appearance.  Formerly  some  of  them  were 
man  of  bold  and  high  bearing,  with  a spirit  of  great  independence 
n 310—22 
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and  a keen  love  of  freedom.  The  women  are  generally  slender  and 
well  formed  with  pleasing  features,  prettier  and  more  refined  than 
Kimbi  women. 

They  eat  all  kinds  of  animal  food  except  the  cow  and  village 
swine.  Of  the  wild  hog  they  are  very  fond,  hunting  it  fearlessly  with 
their  dogs.  They  are  a sober  and  temperate  people,  very  fond  of 
tobacco  which  they  both  chew  and  smote,  and  without  which  they 
eay  they  could  not  live. 

Their  houses  consist  of  a number  of  posts  with  the  spaces  between 
filled  with  wattle  work  plastered  with  mud.  The  roofs  are  thatched 
with  grass.  Their  dwellings  are  roomy  and  generally  have  several 
apartments.  The  family  meet  in  the  largest  room,  and  the 
smaller  rooms  are  used  for  the  women  for  sleeping  and  for  storing 
grain  in  large  wicker  baskets  plastered  with  cowdnng.  Cows  are 
often  kept  in  the  house.  Of  furniture  there  are  two  or  three  coarse 
cots,  a few  copper  and  brass  vessels,  and  some  small  and  large 
earthen  pots  for  butter,  water,  oil,  and  spices. 

Though  too  poor  to  have  good  clothes,  Kolia  are  fond  of  dress* 
The  men*s  dress  does  not  differ  from  the  Deccan  KunbPs  except 
that  it  is  coarser  and  more  scanty.  They  affect  the  Mar&thi  stylo 
of  turban  and  are  very  fond  of  waist  strings  or  scarves  of  coloured 
silk,  which  they  tie  tight  letting  the  ends  hang  down.  The  women 
have  generally  but  a scanty  store  of  clothes,  two  or  three  robes  and 
bodices  often  much  worn.  They  wear  the  robo  like  Talheri  women, 
tucked  so  that  it  does  not  fall  below  the  knee.  They  have  few 
ornaments,  a small  golden  nosering,  small  gold  earrings,  and  two 
or  three  silver  finger  rings.  Iron  armlets  are  often  worn  as  a charm 
against  evil  spirits. 

The  Mah&dev  Kolis  are  cultivators,  and  though  less  steady  and 
intelligent  than  the  Kunbis,  are  systematic  husbandmen.  They 
grow  the  finest  rice,  the  coarser  hill  grains,  pulse  and  sugarcane. 
A few  are  constables  and  forest  rangers,  and  many  are  servants  in. 
the  families  of  Br&hmans,  Prabhus,  and  other  high  class  landholders. 
The  women  besides  the  house  work,  help  their  husbands  in  the 
field  and  are  specially  busy  during  the  rains,  planting  and 
weeding  the  rice.  They  also  look  after  the  dairy,  heating  the 
milk  slowly  for  several  hours,  then  pouring  it  into  fiat  earthen  dishes 
mixed  with  a little  sour  milk,  and  next  morning  making  it  into 
butter. 

They  are  quick  and  shrewd,  with  keen  senses  and  active  hardy 
bodies]  they  have  strong  and  clear  memories,  and  are  fond  of 
using  proverbs  and  similes.  Many  of  them  are  hardworking,  but 
as  a class  they  are  less  intelligent  and  steady,  and  lazier  and  more 
thoughtless  than  the  Kunbis.  They  are  sober  and  temperate,  but 
their  pride  and  manly  love  for  freedom  easily  pass  into  turbulence 
and  longing  for  plunder.  They  were  cruel  robbers  torturing 
victims,  sometimes  to  death.  They  accuse  one  another  of  envy, 
cunning  and  deceit,  but  their  dealings  seem  fairly  honest  and 
straight.  They  are  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  support  aged  and 
indigent  relations  with  much  kindness.  The  women  are  fairly 
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faithful  and  attached  to  their  husbands,  affectionate  mothers  of 
large  families,  cheerful  and  happy  in  spite  of  almost  unceasing 
drudgery.  In  former  stirring  times  Koli  women  used  occasionally 
to  play  the  part  of  soldiers  and  constables.  Mackintosh  mentions 
one  Utnr  Silk&nda,  a clever,  bold  and  intriguing  woman,  who,  about 
1780,  joined  the  Jonnar  police.  She  never  shirked  her  tour  of  duty, 
and  when  she  appeared  in  public  she  always  had  a bow  and  arrow 
in  her  hand,  and  a couple  of  well -filled  quivers  strapped  across  her 
back.  Again  in  1831,  . a Koli  widow  Lakshmi  Gb&tghe  by  name,  a 
tall,  stout  small-pox  marked  woman  of  a daring  spirit,  dressed  in 
trousers,,  a long  jacket,  a waistband  and  a turban,  her  sword  in 
her  waistband  and  her  shield  on  her  back,  gathered  a body  of  men 
and  volunteered  to  attack  the  R&tnoshi  insurgents, 1 

These  Kolis  were  originally  Ling£yats  and  employed  Ling&yat 
priests,  K&nl  Goa&vis,  and  were  not  converted  to  Brahmanism  till  after 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  adore  the  ordinary 
Hindu  gods,  but  their  chief  object  of  worship  is  Khander&o, 
commonly  called  Khandoba  an  incarnation  of  Mahadev  whose  chief 
temples  are  at  Jejnri  and  Bhimishaukar  in  the  Deccan,  Bhairu, 
Bhav&ni,  Hiroha,  and  Khandoba  are  their  household  deities.  They 

5 resent  offerings  at  the  tombs  of  Musalmdn  saints,  and  at  times  pay 
ivine  honours  to  tho  spirits  of  those  who  have  died  a violent  death. 
In  all  religious  families  the  milk  of  a cow  or  buffalo  is  set  apart 
one  day  in  every  week,  made  into  butter,  and  burned  in  a lamp 
before  the  household  gods.  They  sometimes  burn  some  of  this 
sacred  butter  near  any  precipice  close  to  where  they  water  the  cattle, 
to  win  the  favour  of  the  spirits  and  keep  their  cattle  from  harm. 
They  stand  in  great  awe  of  magicians  and  witches,  especially  those 
of  the  ThAkur  tribe.  Disease  either  in  themselves  or  in  their  cattle, 
they  think  is  sent  by  some  angry  god  or  by  some  unfriendly  spirit. 
If  their  medicines  fail4  they  visit  an  exorcist,  or  devrushi,  who 
asks  an  account  of  the  case  and  tells  them  to  come  again  next 
day.  Next  day  he  tells  them  that  Hiroba  or  Khandoba  is  annoyed 
because  his  worship  has  been  neglected,  he  tells  them  what  food 
the  sick  man  should  take,  promisee  he  will  be  well  in  a fortnight,, 
and  advises  them  to  offer  a sacrifice  to  Hiroba  or  Khandoba.  If 
the  sick  recovers  the  exorcist  is  called,  three  or  four  sheep  are 
bought,  and  on  a Monday  evening  at  sunset,  two  or  three  are 
sacrificed  as  a peace  offering  to  Bbav&ni,  Khandoba,  and  Bhairu. 
Alter  this  the  Gondbal  ceremony  is  performed  when  a number  of 
neighbours  come,  and  a great  and  noisy  feast  is  held.  On  Tuesday 
morning  at  sunrise  the  exorcist  gives  the  signal  for  the  sacrifice 
of  Hirob&'s  sheep.  The  women  and  children  are  sent  from  the 
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house  in  case  their  shadow  should  fall  on  the  exorcist.  Near  the 
household  gods  a fire  is  kindled  and  a pot  with  oil  set  on  it.  The 
exorcist  enters  and  sits  near  the  household  gods,  the  family 
preparing  dainty  cakes  and  choice  bits  of  mutton , which  are  laid 
near  the  fire,  A band  of  drummers  sit  close  to  the  exorcist,  who  as 
they  drum  becomes  possessed  with  Hiroba,  writhing,  throwing  his 
arms  back  and  forward,  screaming  and  groaning,  shaking  as  if  in 
convulsions,  his  loose  hair  hanging  over  his  face  and  shoulders,  and 
his  look  wild  and  drowsy  as  if  exhausted  by  some  narcotic*  The 
people  sit  round  in  dead  silence.  When  the  oil  is  boiling  the 
master  of  the  house  tells  the  exorcist  who  rises,  calls  to  the  people 
to  stand  clear,  and  takes  some  turmeric  powder  in  his  right  band 
and  in  his  left  a bunch  of  peacock's  feathers  in  which  the  image 
of  Hiroba  is  tied.  He  passes  once  or  twice  round  the  fireplace, 
sits  down,  runs  his  hand  twice  or  thrice  along  the  edge  of  the  pot, 
and  lets  the  turmeric  drop  slowly  into  the  oil.  He  lays  his  flat 
palm  on  the  boiling  oil,  and  on  taking  it  off  lets  the  oil  drop  on 
the  fire  greatly  strengthening  the  flame.  He  takes  the  pieces  of 
cake  and  meat  that  were  laid  near  the  fire  and  throws  them  into  the 
pot,  and  when  they  are  cooked,  searches  with  his  hand  in  the  boiling- 
oil  till  he  has  found  them.  He  then  distributes  them  to  the  guests. 
Sometimes  when  the  exorcist  finds  the  oil  too  hot,  he  calls  out  that 
the  sacrifice  has  been  polluted  and  must  be  done  over  again* 
Exorcists  are  also  consulted  about  witches,  about  thefts,  and  about 
stray  cattle.  They  are  fond  of  charms  and  amulets,  and  draw  omens 
from  the  passage  of  birds  and  animals. 

They  marry  their  children  between  six  and  ten,  with  the  same 
ceremonies  as  at  a Kunbi's  wedding.  The  cost  varies  among  the 
poor  from  £2  10s.  tQ  £5  (Re.  25*  Rs.  50),  and  among  the  middle  class 
from  £4  to  £6  (Rs,  40-  Rs.  60) ; a few  of  the  headmen  spend  as 
much  as  £10  (Rs.  100)*  They  allow  widow  marriage*  If  a woman 
deserts  her  husband  for  a man  of  another  caste,  the  husband  performs 
her  funeral  ceremonies  and  may  many  again.  Any  family  in  which 
an  unmarried  man  has  died  always  sacrifice  to  him  before  a marriage. 
Except  that  they  burn  people  who  have  died  suddenly  or  after  a 
lingering  disease,  the  Kolia  bury  their  dead  and  keep  the  death- 
day  twelve  days  after.  When  they  think  death  has  been  caused  by 
witchcraft,  they  examine  the  ashes  expecting  to  find  some  proof  of 
the  cause  of  death. 

In  former  times,  before  they  were  brought  under  Brihman 
influence,  the  Mah6dev  Kolia  had  a tribunal  named  Gotar&ni  for 
settling  social  disputes  and  punishing  breaches  of  morals  and 
of  caste  rules.  There  were  six  members,  the  president  or  ragatvdn, 
the  deputy  or  metal , the  constable  or  sablah,  the  rod  or  dhalia, 
the  cow  bone  or  hadkiaa  and  the  earthen  pot  or  madkia*  These 
members  were  hereditary  and  acted  under  the  authority  of  the 
chief  Koli  N&ik  who  formerly  lived  at  Junnar.  The  president, 
or  ragatvan , who  belonged  to  the  Sheeh  clan,  after  consulting 
with  the  chief  N&ik,  ordered  the  trial  of  any  one  accused  of  a breach 
of  the  rules,  and  no  one  was  let  back  into  caste  till  he  had  eaten 
from  the  same  dish  as  the  ragatvan.  The  deputy,  metal,  who  was 
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of  the  Kedar  clan,  helped  the  president  and  acted  for  him  when  he 
wan  away.  The  constable,  or  sablahs  who  was  of  the  Kshirs&gar 
clan,  moved  from  village  to  village  inquiring  into  the  people's 
conduct,  seizing  people  accused  of  bad  morals,  and  handing  them 
to  the  president.  The  rod  or  dhalia,  who  was  of  the  Shesh 
clan,  placed  a branch  of  umbar  or  janibul  over  any  offender's  door 
who  refused  to  obey  the  council's  decision*  The  cow  bone,  hadkia , 
who  was  of  the  Shesh  clan,  fastened  the  bone  of  a dead  cow  over 
an  offender's  door.  This  was  the  formal  act  of  expulsion.  But  on 
boeomingcontrite  the  offender  might  again  be  admitted.  The  earthen 
pot,  'ma.dki&j  who  was  also  of  the  Shesh  clan,  superintended  the 
purification  of  the  offender's  house  and  took  away  his  earthen  grain 
pote.  The  usual  punishment  was  a fine,  part  of  which  was  paid  to 
the  members  of  the  caste  council  and  part,  if  the  fine  was  large,  was 
used,  in  repairing  village  temples.  Bastards,  both  boys  and  girls, 
were  allowed  into  caste  if  the  father  gave  a dinner  at  a cost  of  from 
£4  to  £6  (Rs.  40  -Ra.  60),  and  women  of  other  castes  were  allowed 
to  become  Kolis,  if  they  stated  before  the  president  that  they  were 
willing  to  join  the  tribe,  and  in  the  presence  of  fifteen  Koli  women 
eat^food,  part  of  which  had  been  eaten  by  the  members  of  the  caste 
council.  Though  there  are  no  local  officers  in  ThAna,  there  are 
traces  of  this  institution  in  the  east  of  the  district  and  appeals  are 
still  sometimes  made  by  ThAna  Kolia  to  the  hereditary  officers  of 
their  tribe  in  the  Deccan, 

MaIjhAri  or  hill  Kolis,  probably  from  the  Dravidian  mala  a hill, 
are  found  in  Bombay  and  along  the  sea  coast.  They  are  considered 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  respectable  of  Koli  tribes,  and  among 
their  surnames  have  J&dhav,  Bhoir,  ShelhSr,  Pov&r,  GAyakar, 
Ijdnga,  Sharanpad,  Kerav,  Sojval,  and  Vekhande.  They  differ 
little  in  appearance  from  Talheri  Kunbis.  They  are  found  all  over 
KhAndeeh  and  th©  Deccan,  as  far  east  as  the  Niz&m's  Dominions,  and 
as  far  south  as  Purandhar.  They  are  also  known  as  P&nbhari 
Kolia  because  they  supply  the  villagers  and  strangers  with  water. 
Besides  F&nbharis  they  are  called  Chumli  Kolia  from  wearing  a twisted 
cloth  on  their  head  when  they  carry  a water  pot ; and  Runatn  Kolia, 
because  it  is  said  they  associate  and  occasionally  eat  with  Kunbis* 
In  several  of  the  chief  hill  forts,  Singad,  Torna  aad  Raj  gad,  men  of 
this  tribe  formerly  had  the  duty  of  guarding  the  approaches  to  the 
fort.  They  worship  Khandoba,  B hair  a,  and  BhavAni.1 

Marti  Kolis  perform  the  duties  of  the  PAnbhari  Koli  in  the  Deccan. 
In  1836  there  were  said  to  be  about  100  families  in  Bombay,  who 
served  as  palanquin-bearers,  labourers  and  carriers,1 

Mbta  Kolis,  also  called  Dungari  Kolia  from  the  hill  to  the  south 
of  M&zgaon  in  Bombay,  had  in  1836  a strength  of  about  1000  souls. 
They  were  said  to  be  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Bombay* 
They  were  fishermen  and  seamen,  but  made  over  their  fish  to  others 
to  sell.  In  1836  some  wore  men  of  considerable  wealth  owning 
vessels  that  traded  to  the  MalabAr  Coast.  They  were  great  liquor 
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drinkers.  Like  the  Son  Kolis,  the  women  devoted  the  glass  bracelets 
of  their  right  hands  to  the  sea  to  win  its  goodwill  for  their  husbands 
and  wore  silver  bangles  instead.  They  had  headmen  called  pdtiU 
who  settled  caste  disputes.  Persons  guilty  of  adultery  and  immoral 
conduct  were  driven  out  of  the  tribe  and  never  allowed  to  rejoin. 
They  worshipped  Khandoba,  Bfaaim,  and  Bhav&ni.1 

Eli  Ko li a,  or  Royal  Kolis,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  and 
around  Jawh&r  and  in  the  west  of  N£sik.  According  to  Mackintosh 
they  take  their  name  from  the  Koli  R&jds,  who  in  former  times 
married  into  their  tribe  and  employed  them  as  servants  and  soldiers. 
In  1835  they  were  described  as  holding  no  intercourse  with  Mah£dev 
Kolis,  probably  because  they  had  a larger  strain  of  early  or  local 
blood.  They  had  a Sir  Naik  whose  head-tjnarters  were  at  Vagyra  in 
Ndsik.  They  worshipped  Khandoba,  Bhairu,  and  Bhav&ni,a 

Solesi  Kolis,  also  known  as  Lallanguti  Walas  and  Kasthy  Kolis, 
are  settled  in  tho  same  parts  of  the  country  as  R&i  Kolis.  They  are 
husbandmen  and  labourers,  and  worship  Khandoba,  Bhairu,  and 
Bhav&ni. 

ThAkeab,  according  to  Mackintosh  the  market  booth  or  Th&a 
Kolis,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Ba&sein,  Thana,  and  Bhiwndi. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  Christian  Kolis,  who  in  the  great 
cholera  year  (1820-21)  sought  the  protection  of  Devi,  Khandoba, 
and  Vithoba,  and  left  the  Catholic  Church.  They  gave  up  all 
connection  with  the  Christians  and  have  taken  to  wear  the  top -knot. 
They  employ  Brahmans  at  their  marriages.  Other  Kolis  have  no 
dealings  with  them.  They  are  husbandmen,  labourers,  and  fish- 
sellers.8 

Tokbe  Kolis.  See  Dhor  KoIjh. 

Konkanis  are  returned  as  numbering  4584  souls  and  as  found  only 
in  D&Mnu.  They  speak  a mixed  dialect  in  which  Mar&thi  is  the 
stronger  element.  Their  original  seat  soems  to  bo  in  north  Th&na 
as  they  are  found  as  immigrants  in  the  south  of  Surat  and  in  the  west 
of  N&sik,  In  Thdna  they  are  found  only  in  the  north  of  Mokh&da 
and  the  east  of  D£h&nu  and  Umbargaon,  and  they  have  a tradition 
that  their  forefathers  were  brought  from  Ratn&giri  to  garrison 
the  hill  fort  of  Gambhirgad.  They  are  a dirty,  intemperate  people, 
following  the  hereditary  calling  of  husbandry.  They  live  in  thatched 
huts  with  reed  walls,  and  use  earthen  pots.  They  eat  fish,  goats, 
sheep,  pigs,  and  small  deer.  The  cost  of  a caste  feast  vanes  from 
£2  to  £5  (Rs.  20 -Rs,  50).  On  holidays  most  of  them  spend  about 
la.  (8  annas)  on  liquor.  The  men  wear  a loincloth,  a coarse  blanket 
over  their  shoulders,  and  on  marriage  and  other  great  occasions, 
a turban.  The  women  wear  a robe  round  the  waist  and  leave 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  bare.  Among  them  marriage  taken 


1 Tnum.  Bom.  Geog.  Boo.  T.  I»4. 

* Trans.  Bom.  Geog,  Soo,  L 189,  They  now  (1881)  claim  to  bo  ampoHor  to  tho 
Mahidev  Kobe,  probably  from  their  relationship  to  the  J*wh&r  chief.  When  pressed 
on  the  point,  they  admit  that  they  and  the  M&h&deva  are  of  the  same  tribe.  Mr. 
W.  B.  hfulock,  C-S. 

* Trans.  Bom.  Goog.  Soc.  I.  IMS. 
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place  at  all  ages.  It  is  performed  in  the  usual  way,  with  turmeric 
rubbing,  booth  buildings  and  marrying.  At  the  marriage  time 
the  Br&h  man  repeats  a verse,  and  the  couple  stand  holding  hands 
on  either  side  of  a piece  of  cloth.  The  conple  change  sides,  the 
doth  is  withdrawn  by  the  Brahman  who  claps  his  hands,  and  the 
marriage  is  over,  the  bridegroom  taking  the  bride  to  his  house. 
The  BrAhman's  fee  is  8$,  (Rs.  4),  and  the  pdtil  is  presented  with  a 
w&istcloth  and  turban,  tthela  pdgote,  worth  from  Is,  to  2s.  (annas  8- 
Re.  1).  On  a death  the  body  is  always  burnt  except  the  body  of 
a child  in  arms  which  is  buried*  On  the  third  day  after  the  death, 
the  relations  meet  and  drink  liquor  but  no  feast  is  given*  Bor 
five  days  after  death  the  relations  are  unclean  and  can  touch  no 
one.  No  BrAbman  is  required  for  the  funeral.  In  the  house  of 
the  deceased,  a year  after  the  death,  a rupee  (2$,)  worth  of  silver 
is  made  into  a god,  placed  on  a shelf,  and  worshipped  as  the  spirit, 
vir3  of  the  dead.  They  worship  Kh&ndoba,  Devi,  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  Cheda  and  Hirva.  Their  priests  are  BrAhnmns. 
They  keep  all  the  fasts  and  feasts  observed  by  other  Hindus* 
They  have  a headman,  pdtil,  who  settles  their  disputes.  They  are 
a poor  depressed  class  who  do  not  teach  their  boys  or  take  to  new 
pursuits. 

PhJIss  PArdhis  are  returned  as  numbering  106  souls  and  as 
found  in  Kaijat,  Bhiwndi,  and  KalyAn.  They  are  a low  wandering 
tribe  of  hunters  and  snarers,  very  skilful  in  making  horse-hair  nooses 
in  which  they  catch  almost  all  birds  and  beasts  from  the  quail  to  the 
sdmbhar,  They  are  also  robbers  and  have  special  skill  in  breaking 
into  a house  by  digging  under  the  wall. 

Raihabis,  or  grovesmen,  are  a small  tribe  found  only  in  Bhiwndi. 
They  belong  to  the  Gal  branch  of  the  Bhois,  who  are  so  called 
because  they  fish  with  the  hook,  gal,  and  not  with  the  net,  jale*  The 
name  BAikari  comes  from  rdi  a grove  which  in  inland  ThAna  is 
used  of  mango  or  jack  groves,  and  sometimes  along  the  coast  of 
palm  gardens.  The  Gal  Bhois,  or  RAikaris,  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
origin,  and  to  hold  much  the  same  social  position  as  the  VArlis  to 
whom  they  have  a much  closer  likeness  than  to  the  coarse  and 
sturdy  coast  fishermen.  Their  customs  seem  to  show  that,  like 
the  VArlis,  they  are  among  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  north 
Eonkan.  Their  language  is  MarAthi  and  beyond  special  fishing 
phrases  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  their  dialect.  They  are 
clean  in  their  persons  and  dwellings,  and  are  said  to  be  honest, 
sober,  and  well-behaved*  Though  a few  are  settled  as  field  workers, 
most  live  by  fishing  and  raising  vegetables.  From  a terrace  on  a 
river  bank  the  R&tkari  raises  a crop  of  red  pepper,  brinjals,  t tel, 
and  kali  vdn-gi.  The  women  water  the  vegetables,  and  the 
men  occasionally  fish  with  the  rod  and  hook.  Their  houses  are 
generally  mere  grass -thatched  booths  built  on  the  river  bank* 
The  mem  wear  only  a loincloth  and  go  bareheaded-  The  women, 
as  a rule,  wear  no  bodice,  but  cover  the  chest  with  the  end  of 
their  robe.  They  call  a Br&hman  to  name  their  children,  but  for 
no  other  purpose.  They  believe  that  a BrAh  man -married  conple 
never  live  long.  Their  marriage  ceremony  is  performed  by  their 
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own  women.  The  day  before  the  marriage  two  media  ms*  bhagals, 
are  brought  one  to  the  bride's,  the  other  to  the  bridegroom's 
house.  The  spirits  of  departed  ancestors  enter  into  their  bodies, 
and  foretell  the  happiness  of  the  married  pair  and  bless  their 
union,  while  the  bride's  mother  fasts,  and  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  by  two  married  women. 

On  the  marriage  day  the  boy  goes  towards  the  girl's  house  on 
horseback,  a cocoanut  being  broken  on  the  road  in  front  of  him. 
The  bride's  relations  come  to  meet  his  party,  give  them  tobacco 
and  water,  and  present  the  boy  with  one  of  the  bride’s  marriage 
ornaments,  basing#,  taking  one  of  his  in  return.  All  then  move  to 
the  booth,  the  girl  is  brought  in,  and  the  ceremony  begins.  The 
pair  stand  facing  each  other  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  their 
joined  hands  touching,  and  the  davleri , helped  by  two  or  three  brides- 
maids, karavlis , generally  sisters  of  the  boy  and  girl,  chants  such 
verses  as  the  following:  f The  malya  fish,  the  skin  of  the  shrimp, 
the  lucky  moment  is  come,  be  ready : unloose  the  plantain  trees 
that  are  tied  to  the  booth,  the  Incky  moment  is  come,  be  ready/  * 

When  the  chanting  ceases  the  bride  and  bridegroom  change 
places,  aud  one  end  of  a thread  is  tied  round  each  of  their  necks. 
The  husband's  end  is  then  unfastened,  and  both  ends  are  bound 
round  the  wife’s  neck.  Then  they  sit  on  stools,  and  the  davleri, 
lighting  the  sacred  fire,  feeds  it  with  clarified  butter  and  rice.  The 
day  after  the  marriage  the  husband  pretends  to  go  off  in  a rage, 
and  the  bride  follows  him,  soothes  him  by  the  promise  of  a cow  or 
some  other  gift,  aud  when  she  has  overcome  his  anger,  he  takes 
her  on  his  hip  and  carries  her  back  to  the  booth.  Here  they 
rub  turmeric  on  one  another's  mouths  and  bite  leaf  cigarettes  from 
between  one  another's  teeth.  This  closes  the  ceremony.  They 
wash  and  go  to  the  husband's  house,  and  take  off  the  marriage 
ornaments,  basing  s*  The  girl  stays  for  five  days  and  then  returns 
to  her  parents,  whence  after  another  five  days  she  is  again  fetched 
home  for  good  by  her  brother-in-law, 

R4ikaria  either  bury  or  burn  their  dead ; it  is  hard  to  say  which 
is  the  more  usual.  A man  who  dies  of  cholera,  or  who  is  drowned, 
or  who  dies  suddenly  without  any  apparent  cause,  is  buried  ; while 
one  who  has  died  from  a lingering  disease  is  burnt.  If  the  deceased 
is  unmarried,  turmeric  is  not  sprinkled  on  the  body.  On  the  way 
to  the  burning  ground  the  bier  is  set  down,  and  the  two  front 
bearers  change  places  with  those  behind,  a copper  coin  and  a stone 
jivkhada  are  placed  over  the  deceased's  cheat,  and  then  hid  in  the 
ground  close  by,  and  the  party  moves  on.  In  the  corpse's 
mouth  is  placed  a rupee,  and  in  his  waistcloth  five  copper  coins 
and  some  rice.  While  the  pyre  is  burning,  the  chief  mourner  walks 
several  times  round  it,  sprinkling  water  from  an  earthen  jar, 
and  finally  dashing  the  jar  on  the  ground.  Leaving  the  burning 
pyre  the  party  go  home,  dine,  and  come  back  to  sweep  the  ashes  m 


1 The  MarAthi  ran*t  9 Malya  mdoOf  i&lmbi  k osat  ahiv  lagnt  odvdhdn  ; mdndvdchya 
kzli  soda,  shiv  lagtL,  s&vdkdtoS 
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and  bones  into  the  river.  On  tho  fourth  day  the  chief  mourner, 
with  the  bier-bearers,  goes  to  the  burning  ground,  lays  milk,  bread, 
and  cow’s  urine  on  it,  breaks  a eocoanut  over  it,  and  cuts  a hen's 
throat  and  lets  both  water  and  blood  fall  on  the  place  where  the 
pyre  was.  Two  of  the  bearers  sit  with  their  arms  crossed,  and  the 
other  two  ask  them  five  times,  ‘ Have  you  taken  away  the  load,  Ut-drila 
bhdr/  and  they  four  times  answer,  f No  \ The  fifth  time  they  say 
they  have.  Those  who  asked  them  then  ait  in  the  same  way,  and 
are  asked  the  same  question  five  times,  and  give  the  same 
answers*  For  the  twelfth  day  ceremonies  the  following  articles  are 
wanted : Twelve  earthen  pots,  nine  dates,  nine  turmeric  roots, 
nine  copper  coins,  nine  betelnuts,  one  handkerchief,  one  cocoanut, 
and  a few  grains  of  rice*  The  handkerchief  is  spread  on  the 
ground,  and  rice  grains  are  sprinkled  on  it  in  the  form  of  a man, 
and  close  beside  the  figure  are  laid  the  copper  coins,  and  the  stone 
and  milk  is  poured  on  them  until  the  deceased's  spirit  enters  some 
one  present  and  bids  farewell  to  bis  relations.  When  he  has  again 
gone,  a garland  of  chdpabel  leaf  and  ma/cmulli  is  for  a few  hours 
left  hanging  from  a beam*  It  is  then  broken,  laid  in  a metal  dining 
plate,  and  thrown  into  the  river.  The  copper  coins,  the  stone,  and 
the  figure,  bdhdvale,  of  the  deceased  are  tied  in  the  handkerchief, 
taken  to  the  river,  and  when  all  the  relations  have  poured  water  on 
the  handkerchief,  it  is  carried  into  the  river  and  buried  in  its  bed. 
Every  year  in  Bkddrapad  (August  - September)  the  Rdikaris  lay  cooked 
food  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses  for  the  spirits  of  their  relations 
to  come  and  eat.  Their  household  gods  are  V&ghin&ri,  Cheda, 
Hirva,  Gira,  and  SavAri,  who  are  demons  rather  than  gods.  Gira 
and  Savari  are  said  to  be  husband  and  wife,  and  to  live  in,  or  rather 
rule  over,  the  pools  where  the  R&ikari  fishes.  When  a R&ikari  is 
drowned,  the  favour  of  the  demon  of  the  pool  is  sought  by  daubing 
some  big  rock  close  by  with  redlead.  Though  very  poor  and  forced 
to  borrow  to  pay  for  marriage  ceremonies,  they  are  probably  never 
pressed  for  food. 

BiJf  osis  are  returned  as  numbering  thirteen  souls  and  as  found  only 
in  SAlaette.  Their  name,  according  to  their  own  account,  comes  from 
BAmvanehi  * of  the  lineage  of  R&m ' and  may  perhaps  be  a corruption 
of  Banvasi  or  * dwellers  in  the  wilderness'.  They  have  a strong 
Dravidi&n  element  and  have  com©  into  the  Mar&tha  country  from  the 
south-east.  They  are  great  devotees  of  Khandoba  of  Jejuri  who, 
according  to  Dr.  Wilson,  was  probably  a king  of  Devgiri.  R&mosis 
are  mentioned  in  1828  among  the  ThAna  hill  tribes.  They  were 
probably  some  of  the  Mar&tha  fort  guards,  who  took  to  freebooting 
when  the  British  discharged  the  fort  garrisons.1  Recent  inquiries 
pm  to  show  that  there  are  no  R&mosia  left  in  S&lsetfce. 


ThAiurs,  or  chiefs,  returned  as  numbering  nearly  55,000,  are 
settled  in  large  numbers  to  the  east  and  south-east  in  Shdh&pur, 
IdnrbAd,  and  Karjat ; they  number  about  5000  in  the  centre  and 
south- west  in  Vida,  Bhiwndi,  Kaly&n,  and  Panvel;  and  they 
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1 Mr.  Simaon,  Collector,  10th  September  1828*  MS,  Set  160,  659,  662,  663, 
B 310-23 
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occur  in  small  numbers  along1  the  coast  north  of  Bombay.1 
They  are  divided  into  Ka-Th&kura  and  Ma-Th&kurs.  The 
surnames  of  Ma-Th&kurs  are  V&gh,  J&mbhya,  Pardhya,  Ghugre, 
VAra,  Kdmli,  Std,  Lachka,  and  Sutak;  those  o£  the  Ka-Th&kurs 
have  not  been  ascertained.®  They  are  a small  squat  tribe,  many 
of  them  especially  the  women  disfigured  by  swollen  bellies,  most 
of  them  with  hard  irregular  features  in  some  degree  redeemed  by 
an  honest  kindly  expression.  In  many  places  they  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  V&rlis,  The  men  almost  always  shave  the 
head  except  the  top-knot  which  is  carefully  grown.  Their 
home  tongue  is  Mar&thi  spoken  with  a long  drawl.  Though 
respectful  in  their  manners  they  almost  always  use  the  singular  even 
in  addressing  a superior.  They  are  truthful,  honest,  teachable,  and 
harmless.  They  are  hardworking,  the  women  doing  quite  as  much 
work  as  the  men,  and  they  are  much  more  thrifty  and  more  sober  than 
either  Varlis  or  K&thkaris.  They  neither  borrow  nor  steal,  almost 
never  appear  either  in  civil  or  in  criminal  courts,  and  are  neat  and 
cleanly  in  their  ways.  They  are  husbandmen,  working  in  the  fields 
during  the  hot,  rainy,  and  early  cold  weather  months.  At  other 
times  they  find  stray  jobs,  gathering  firewood  for  sale,  and  wild 
fruits  and  roots  for  their  own  eating.  In  the  rainy  season  most  of 
them  till  upland  fields,  varkaa,  raising  crops  of  ndchni  and  rice. 
They  do  not  take  the  land  on  a regular  lease,  but  occasionally 
sublet  it  from  the  Government  tenants,  to  whom  they  pay  a share 
of  the  produce.  They  keep  cattle,  and  occasionally,  but  rarely  if 
the  land  is  level,  plough*  Moat  of  their  tillage  is  by  the  hand  and 
hoe.  They  live  in  or  near  forests,  but  always  choose  a level  spot 
for  their  hamlet.  They  hold  aloof  from  other  castes,  and  as 
much  as  possible  live  by  themselves.  They  keep  their  bouses 
thoroughly  clean,  and  have  all  the  ordinary  brass  and  copper  pots 
and  pans*  The  well-to-do  live  iu  good  houses  with  a separate 
cooking  room  and  cattle  shed.  The  poor  Th&kurs  live  in  a 
square  hut  of  wattle  and  daub,  the  walls  four  or  five  feet  high 
and  fourteen  or  sixteen  feet  long,  and  the  roof  of  palm  leaves*  Near 
their  houses,  if  there  is  an  open  space  and  water,  they  grow 
plantains  and  vegetables.  They  have  always  a few  metal  cooking 
pots  and  usnaJly  some  nets  jale,  a bow  galoti , arrows  lep , and. 
perhaps  a musical  instrument  with  one  string,  koka.  Their  food  is 
such  coarse  grain  as  vari  and  ndchni,  wild  vegetables,  and  roots. 
They  eat  about  a pound  of  grain  a day  each.  If  they  do  not  earn 
enough  to  support  themsel  ves,  they  do  not  take  to  evil  courses  but 
live  on  wild  vegetables,  roots,  and  herbs.  They  spend  about  5*. 
(Rs*  2-8)  a year  on  spices,  salt,  and  dried  fish.  They  are  very 
particular  about  their  drinking  water,  always  choosing  a spring  or  a 


1 The  187®  returns  are,  Sh&hApur  24,247*  MurbAd  10,046,  Kcirjat  7819*  VAdsTH 
3499*  KalyAn  3494,  Pxnve]  3243,  and  Bhiwmii  1726. 

* The  imme  ThAkur  seems  to  shew  that  this  tribe  U partly  of  Rajput  doecent. 

Dr.  Wilson  { Aboriginal  Tribes,  20)  thought  the  Rajput  element  wa#  due  to  fugitives 
from  GiiiarAt  during  the  reign  of  Mahmud  ttegada  (l4hS-1611)  the  great  spreader  of 
Is) Am.  But  the  name  ThAkkur  which  occur*  in  a copper- plate  grant  of  the  seventh 
century  seem*  to  ahow  that  the  intermixture  dates  from  much  earlier  time*. 
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good  well,  and  taking  great  pains  to  keep  the  water  pore.  Though 
much  more  sober  than  Vdrlis  and  Kathkaris,  they  drink  freely  on 
grand  occasions  such  as  marriages  and  caste  meetings.  The  men 
wear  a loincloth,  and  occasionally  a waistcloth  and  a blanket,  each 
worth  about  2s.  (Re,  1),  and  a piece  of  cloth  worth  about  9c£.  (6  as*) , 
tied  round  the  head,  Ou  his  upper  arm  a Thaknr  often  has 
one  or  more  brass  rings,  and  at  his  waist  hangs  a small  leather  bag, 
fortdn,  with  two  pouches  containing  betelnut  and  leaves,  tobacoo,  a 
small  hollow  bamboo,  called  *okta,  filled  with  cotton  from  the  silk 
cotton  tree,  and  a piece  of  Sint  gar>  and  steel  tikho*  The  women 
wear  a robe  very  tightly  wound  round  the  waist  so  as  to  leave  almost 
the  whole  leg  bare.  The  end  of  the  robe  is  always  tucked  in 
at  the  waist  and  never  drawn  over  the  head.  The  only  covering 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  a very  scanty  bodice  and  a heavy- 
necklace  of  several  rounds  of  white  and  blue  glass  beads.  The  robe 
and  bodice  together  cost  about  7s.  (Rs.  3-8),  and  the  ornaments  in  a 
well-to-do  family  about  £4  (Rs.  40), 1 In  poor  families  the  ornaments 
are  of  brass  not  silver. 

Among  ThAkurs  the  midwife,  who  is  of  their  own  caste,  stays 
for  five  days  after  a birth.  On  the  fifth  day  the  women  of  the  house 
bring  the  midwife  some  red  and  scented  powder,  and  she  covers  her 
hand  with  the  red  stuff  mixed  in  water,  and  slaps  it  against  the  wall 
leaving  the  mark  of  her  palm  and  fingers.  Yekhand  orris-root  is 
tied  round  the  child's  neck  and  the  mother's  purification  is  over. 
On  any  suitable  day  the  child's  father  goes  to  a Brahman,  tells  him 
the  day  and  hour  of  the  child's  birth,  and  asks  him  for  a name. 
The  Br&hxnan  gives  two,  and  the  father  coming  home  consults  the 
members  of  the  family  and  chooses  one  of  the  two  names.  No  name 
fieaet  is  held  and  no  horoscope  is  drawn  up.  Nor  is  it  necessary  or . 
even  usual  for  the  husband's  people  to  give  the  girl  a fresh  name 
after  marriage. 

Negotiations  for  marriage  are  begun  by  the  boy's  father  asking  the 
girKs  father  for  his  daughter.  If  he  agrees  the  boy's  father  calls  a 
caste  meeting,  and  in  presence  of  the  tribesmen  goes  through  the 
ceremony  of  asking,  magni.  After  this,  though  the  marriage  may 
be  delayed,  it  takes  place  sooner  or  later  unless  something  special 
occurs.  Girls  are  generally  married  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
and  boys  between  twenty  and  twenty-two.  The  wedding  day  is 
as  a rule  fixed  by  a BrAhman  who  is  paid  10s.  (Rs.  5)  besides  a 
present  of  uncooked  food.  A day  before  the  marriage,  when  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  each  in  their  own  home,  are  rubbed  with 
turmeric,  a medium  is  called  to  each  house,  and  when  he  becomes 
possessed,  he  is  asked  whether  anything  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  bridegroom  going  to  the  bride’s  house.  The  medium  names  a 
spot  where  a cocoanut  should  be  broken.  While  this  is  going 
on,  women  keep  singing  and  pouring  oil  on  the  head  of  the  bride 
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1 Tbe  datiili  ere  : A silver  necklace,  Mti,  worth  £1  (Rs.  10)  ; * pair  of  silver  brace- 
lets, pdliyd,  £1  (Rs.  10)  ; glees  beagles,  bdngclya,  6d  (as.  4)  ; earrings,  Gd.  (as*  4)  ; 
■ani,  10s  (Re.  5);  m silver  girdle,  kargtfa,  £1  10s,  (Ra.  15);  e leather  poueh  for  tobacco, 
«-  <os.  4)  ; in  ell  ebont  £4  (Be.  40). 
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or  of  the  bridegroom  , and  when  the  ceremony  is  over  a party  gee© 
from  each  house  and  breaks  a cocoanut  at  the  spot  named  by  their 
medium. 

Among  Ma-Th&kurs  the  marriage  ceremony  is  usually  performed 
by  a Br&hmau,  and  if  a Brdhman  cannot  be  found,  the  Panvel 
Th&kurs  engage  an  Agri.  The  Ka^ThAkurs  are  said  not  to 
employ  aBrAhman.1  On  the  marriage  day  the  bridegroom,  wearing 
a red  sheet  and  a white  turban,  starts  for  the  bride's  house, 
and  when  he  reaches  the  boundary  of  her  village  he  breaks  a 
cocoanut.  He  then  enters  the  marriage  booth*  and  makes  the 
bride  a present  of  clothes,  two  red  bodices,  and  two  robes  one  red 
and  the  other  green.  The  bride  dresses  in  one  of  the  bodices 
and  the  red  robe,  and  leaves  the  rest  with  her  parents  in  the 
house.  Both  the  bride  and  bridegroom  put  on  the  marriage 
ornaments,  basing*.  Then,  while  the  Br&hman  priest  stands  on 
one  side  repeating  marriage  verses,  they  are  set  facing  each  other, 
a cloth  is  held  between  them,  and  the  hanging  ends  of  their 
flower  garlands,  or  7nundavalis>  are  tied  over  the  top  of  the  cloth. 
As  soon  as  the  Br&hman  has  finished  chanting  verses  the  cloth 
is  drawn  aside,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  change  places  and 
sit  facing  one  another  with  their  hands  joined  as  if  in  prayer 
and  the  tips  of  their  fingers  touching.  A brass  pot  full  of  water 
with  a cocoanut  on  it  is  set  between  them,  and  into  and  round  the 
pot  the  Br&bman  throws  grains  of  rice.  The  hems  of  their  robes 
are  tied,  and  they  walk  five  times  ronnd  the  water  pot.  Then 
the  bridegroom,  sitting  on  a blanket,  with  much  laughter  and 
merriment  takes  a mango  leaf  and  rolls  it  into  a cigarette,  and 
putting  one  end  between  his  teeth  the  bride  bites  at  the  other  end 
and  generally  carries  off  about  half.  This  is  repeated  five  times, 
and  then  the  bridegroom  puts  turmeric  five  times  into  his  wife's 
mouth,  and  she  does  the  same  to  him.  The  girl  is  presented  with 
a necklace,  bracelets,  and  other  silver  and  brass  ornaments,  and 
a cotton  robe  and  bodice,  at  a cost  of  from  £1  to  £5  (Rs.  10- 
Rs.  50) . The  girl's  relations  and  friends  are  feasted  on  ndchni  bread 
and  split  pulse  washed  down  with  liquor.  The  marriage  coronet  is 
then  taken  off,  put  into  a water  pot  and  covered  over,  and  the  boy 
raising  the  pot  on  his  head,  walks  into  the  loft  and  leaves  it  there. 
Next  day  they  go  to  the  boy's  house  and  after  a few  days  to  the 
girl's  house,  and  then  return  home  for  good.  Sometimes  young 
women,  who  have  not  been  asked  in  marriage,  live  with  some  man 
of  the  tribe.  When  this  is  known,  a caste  meeting  is  called  and  the 
couple  are  fined.  The  money  is  spent  on  liquor,  and  without  any 
ceremony  the  couple  are  pronounced  man  and  wife.  A man  may 
have  more  than  one  wife,  and  a woman  may,  if  her  husband  agrees* 
leave  him  and  many  another.  Widows  are  allowed  to  marry. 


realpatidar.com 

* The  Thdkura  neem  to  have  made  more  advance  to  BrcLhmanism  than  may  of  the 
wilder  tribe*.  In  1841,  according  to  Dr.  Wilson  (Aboriginal  Tribee,  21 J they  shunned 
the  BrAhmana  ud  were  shunned oy  the  BrAhman*. 

1 Thikura  do  not  allow  any  one  to  enter  the  marriage  hall  with  hi*  shoe*  on.  If  any 
one  forgets  to  take  off  hi*  shoe*,  be  is  fined  and  the  amount  i*  spent  on  drink. 
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Thtfkura  bary  their  dead.  The  corpse  is  washed,  rubbed  with 
turmeric,  and  covered  with  a new  cloth.  On  the  way  to  the  grave 
the  bearers  stop,  the  body  is  lowered  and  a copper  coin  is  laid  under 
a atone.  At  the  burying  ground  the  face  cloth  is  rent  and  some 
rice  and  a silver  coin  are  dropped  into  the  mouth.  While  the  grave 
is  being  filled,  the  chief  mourner  breaks  an  earthen  pot  over  the 
grave,  which  is  then  covered  with  branches  of  the  thorny  karvand . 
Next  day  some  Thaknrs  go  and  take  the  copper  coin  from  under 
the  stone,  and  put  it  under  another  stone  on  which  they  generally 
poor  some  milk  and  lay  some  bread*  Milk  and  bread  are  also 
left  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  grave.  On  the  twelfth  day  a 
BrAbman  is  called,  and,  on  performing  the  ham  sacrifice,  is  given 
a copper  coin.  The  chief  mourner  lays  down  nine  heaps  of  meal, 
and  then  gathering  them  into  one,  throws  it  into  a pond  or 
river.  Then  five  children  are  feasted.  On  the  first  of  Ashvia 
(September- October)  food  m laid  on  the  roof  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  and  crows  are  called  to  come  and  eat  it. 

At  least  one  house  in  every  village  has  some  gods.  The  chief  are 
Hirva,  Cbeda,  Yaghia,  Bahiri*  Bbav&ni,  Supli,  KhanderAo,  Vetal,  and 
the  spirits  of  several  mountains  in  Mokh&da  and  NAsik.  They  are 
represented  by  silver  plates  with  pictures  on  them,  each  plate  having 
ita  corresponding  round  wooden  block,  painted  and  daubed  with 
red  lead.  These  blocks  are  kept  in  a covered  sloping  tray,  called 
a finhdsarij  or  throne.  From  a beam  hangs  the  god  Hirva,  a 
bundle  of  peacock  feathers  daubed  with  redlead,  who,  on  his 
great  day  at  Dattra  (September -October),  is  worshipped  with  bread, 
goats,  and  chickens.  Outside  the  house,  but  close  to  the  village, 
stands  the  village  tiger  god,  vdgkya,  whose  great  day  is  DivalL 
The  ThAkurs  have  a strong  belief  in  spirits,  and  are  great  worshippers 
of  Hirva  and  are  often  possessed  by  V&ghya, 

Though  many  live  in  hamlets  and  work  as  labourers,  some 
Th&kur  villages,  such  as  Ehatgaon  in  Sh&Mpur,  are  well  built,  and 
the  people  are  as  well  clothed  as  in  a Kunbi  village.  Borne  of  these 
ThAknr  villages  are  very  orderly  and  clean,  the  people  showing  much 
respect  to  the  headman  who  belongs  to  their  own  caste.  Their 
condition  varies  more  than  that  of  either  the  Y&rlis  or  the  KAthkaris. 
Some  are  very  poor,  living  from  hand  to  mouth  like  the  Dhor 
KAthkaris ; others,  like  many  Yarlis,  are  fairly  off,  and  though  they 
do  not  own  land,  are  regular  tenants ; others  again  are  decidedly  well- 
to-do  with  considerable  holdings  and  a good  stock  of  cattle.  They 
are  probably,  on  the  whole,  much  less  indebted  than  V&rlis  and  still 
better  off  than  KAthkaris,  In  Mr.  CumineJs  opinion,  if  all  ThAkurs 
had  laud  and  had  a railway  and  a road  near  them,  as  the  Khatgaon 
ThAkurs  have,  they  would  rise  to  the  same  well-to-do  and  prosperous 
state. 

Vadars  are  returned  as  numbering  841  souls  and  as  found  in 
Bbtwndi,  KalyAn,  SAlsette,  and  Karjat.  They  are  divided  into  Gads 
and  Mats,  who  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  They  speak 
Telegii  among  themselves  and  MarAthi  with  others.  They  are 
rude,  ignorant,  intemperate,  superstitions,  and  of  unsettled  habits, 
gathering  wherever  they  hear  building  is  going  on.  The  Gade  are 
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quarrymen  who  make  grinding  stones,  and  take  their  name  from 
their  low  solid -wheeled  stone  carrying  carts ; and  the  Mats  are  earth- 
workers  who  take  their  name  from  mail  earth.  They  dig  ponds 
and  wells,  and  trade  and  carry  salt  and  grain . They  live  in  rnde 
huts  made  of  mats  and  sticks,  and  eat  almost  anything,  being 
especially  fond  of  rats. 

Ydykri*. 

YXohkis  are  returned  as  numbering  sixteen  souls  and  as  fonud 
in  Panvel  only.  They  are  dark  and  small,  with,  in  most  cases,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  early  tribes  strongly  marked.  They  speak 
Gujarati,  Their  habits  are  rude,  and  while  some  make  clay  toys, 
most  are  hunters  and  game-snarers.  They  are  in  a wretched  state, 
having  barely  anything  to  live  on  or  clothe  themselves  with. 

Vaili*. 

Vaitis  are  returned  as  numbering  4590  souls  and  as  found  in 

North  Bassein  and  South  M&him.  They  have  a lower  social  position 
than  Son  Kalis,  but  apparently  belong  to  the  same  tribe.  They  say 
that  their  founder  was  one  Valhya  KoH  and  their  headman  lives  at 

Chaul  in  Kolaba*  They  have  no  sub-divisions  and  no  surnames.  They 
are  strong,  dark,  hardworking  and  hospitable.  They  speak  incorrect 
Marathi.  They  are  cultivators,  fishers,  sailors  and  day -labourers,  an  da 
few  deal  in  timber  and  hay.  Their  houses  have  stone,  mud,  or  reed 
walls,  and  tiled  or  thatched  roofs  with  a veranda  in  front  and  one  or 
two  rooms  inside.  Their  household  furniture  consists  of  earthen 
and  one  Or  two  copper  vessels.  Their  staple  food  is  coarse  rice, 
n&chni,  fish,  and  flesh.  Their  feasts  cost  them  about  4 Jd.  (3  as.) 
a head.  The  men  wear  the  loincloth  and  waist  cloth,  waistcoat, 
ehonldercloth  and  a red  cap.  Their  women  wear  the  Mar&tha  robe 
and  bodice,  glass  bangles  on  their  arms,  and  red  powder  on  their 
brows.  Girls  marry  before  they  are  sixteen.  The  boy^s  father 
goes  to  the  girl's  father  and  asks  his  daughter  in  marriage* 

If  her  father  agrees,  liquor  is  drunk  and  the  match  is  settled. 

The  marriage  ceremony  i s the  same  as  among  K unbis,  an d 
widow  marriage  is  allowed.  They  bum  the  dead,  except  children  of 
less  than  three  years  of  age  who  are  buried.  On  returning  from  the 
burning  ground  they  go  to  their  homes,  bathe,  and  bringing  their 
dinners  to  the  mourners'  house,  eat  with  them.  On  the  eleventh 
day  rice  balls  are  offered.  They  are  Hindus  and  chiefly  worship 

R&m  and  the  sea.  They  have  no  images  in  their  houses,  excepting 
a coco  aunt  which  they  occasionally  worship.  Their  priests  are 
Br&hmans  whom  they  greatly  respect.  They  observe  the  ordinary 
Hindu  fasts  and  feasts.  They  have  a headman  who,  along  with  the 
men  of  the  caste,  decides  social  disputes.  There  has  been  no  recent 
decline  in  the  authority  of  the  caste. 

Vdrlit, 

V Arlib,  probably  originally  VarAlis  or  uplanders,1  and  in  old 
times  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  the  name  Varalit  to 
the  sixth  of  the  seven  Konkaos,*  are  returned  as  numbering 
70,015  souls*  Their  head-quarters  are  in  the  north-west  in 

atidar.com 

1 Dr.  Wilson  {Aboriginal  Tribes,  11 J would  derive  the  word  from  Virol  a tilled 
patch  of  land. 

* Their  names  are,  Keral,  Tnlav,  Govar&j&htra,  K on  tan  (Proper),  Kerahfkt,  VaralAt, 
and  Barbar. 
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D£h£mij  where  they  form  more  than  half  of  the  population. 
Lately  a few  have  settled  in  Mokh&da,  Murb&d,  Kaly&n,  and 
Karjat.1  There  are  three  sections  in  the  tribe,  Murdes,  D&vars, 
and  Nihiris.  The  first  two  who  are  found  in  the  north,  eat 
and  drink  together  and  inter  marry,  but  they  neither  eat,  drink, 
nor  marry  with  the  Nihiris  who  belong  to  South  M&him,  Baasein, 
Jxwhar,  and  Vada.  The  D&vars  fasten  the  body-cloth  differently 
from  the  Hordes  and  Nihiris,  and  their  women  never  wear  the 
bodioe^  These  tribes  are  divided  into  a number  of  clans,  of 
which  the  more  important  aro  Bhdvar,  Sankar,  Piley&na,  RAvatin, 
Bantim,  BhAugara,  Heria,  V&ugad,  Thakaria,  JAdav,  Karbafc, 
Bhendar,  and  Kond&ria.2 *  Darker  and  slimmer  than  ThAkurs,  they 
are  generally  fairer  and  better  made  than  K&thkaris,  and  differ 
little  from  rCunbis  in  appearance  and  features*  Pew  of  those  who 
live  in  Umbargaon,  shave  either  the  head  or  the  face*  The  rest 
almost  always  shave  the  head  except  the  top-knot.  The  speech 
of  the  Varlis  differs  little  from  that  of  the  Xunbis*  They  always 
speak  Marathi,  except  those  in  the  extreme  north  who  speak 
Gujarati.  Besides  the  common  tendency  of  the  wilder  tribes 
to  clip  their  words,  hot  jds  for  example  standing  for  ho  the  jdtos , 
they  use  several  non-Mardthi  words  such  as  ndngne  to  see*  They 
are  very  innocent  and  harmless,  but  immoderately  fond  of  liquor. 
They  commit  crimes  of  violence  only  when  they  are  drunk,  and 
they  join  in  thefts  and  gang  robberies  only  when  they  are  starving. 
Among  themselves  they  are  extremely  fond  of  fun  and  very  sociable. 
With  strangers  they  are  timid  at  first,  but  with  Europeans  whom 
they  know,  they  are  frank  and  very  truthful.  They  are  certainly 
cleaner  than  the  KAthkaris,  and  probably  just  as  clean  as  the 
Th£kurs.s  Their  unthrifty  habits  prevent  them  having  any 
command  of  money,  but  as  far  as  they  are  able  they  are  extremely 
kind  to  one  another.  Vdrlis  follow  no  regular  craft  or  calling.4 
None  of  them  are  in  the  army,  in  the  police,  or  in  any  branch  of 
Government  service,  except  the  forest  department.  Their  love 
for  the  forests  is  so  great  that,  though  there  may  be  plenty 
of  waste  land  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  a forest  and  though  they 
may  be  veiy  anxious  to  get  land,  they  cannot  be  induced  to  go  so 
far  from  their  woods.  The  daily  life  of  those  who  own  laud 
and  have  not  pledged  it,  and  of  those  who  till  other  people's  land, 
is  much  the  same  as  the  Kunbis*  daily  life.  Those  who  have 
pledged  their  land,  and  whose  assessment  is  not  paid  by  a money- 
lender, are  employed  during  the  rains  in  tillage,  and  during  the  fine 
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1 The  1872  senna*  return*  are,  Dihiau  45,330,  MAhim  6804,  Basse  in  6099, 
8hjihApur  4277,  VAda  2142,  Bhiwndi  815,  and  SAlaette  300.  There  are  now  no  VArlia 
in  SAlaette. 

* Of  men’*  name*  Dr.  Wilson  (J,  R.  A,  S,  VII.  18)  give*  LAshis,  KAkav*,  ShAmji, 
Gop&ji  Badge,  Hindi*,  Hu pAji,  DivaJ,  DevAji,  and  Hoi  is  j and  of  women's  names. 
Hark  ha,  Thakati,  SonAi,  Kaluva,  and  Rupai, 

■ The  VArli*  seem  to  have  improved  since  1859,  when  Mr.  Boswell  the  Assistant 
Collector  wrote,  * Both  in  their  house*  and  person*  VArli*  are  noted  for  their 
dirty  habit*,  even  among  a people  not  orer-cle^my,  Their  clothe*  they  never  wash, 
and  their  person*  seldom,  once  a week  being  considered  a liberal  allowance. 

4 * The  only  manufacture  in  which  they  show  any  skill,1  eaya  Mr.  Boswell,  * t*  m 
weaving  wallets,  tQ&diin*,  from  the  fibrous  bark  of  the  Adultfa  tree, ' 
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weather,  in  gathering  and  selling  grass  and  firewood  to  pay  their 
assessment,  themselves  meanwhile  living  on  wild  roots  and  fruita. 
A large  number  hold  no  land  and  are  the  tenants  of  Br&hmans  and 
other  large  landholders.1 * *  A third  class  are  the  servants,  often  the 
bum  servants,  of  some  rich  moneylender  or  Kunbi,  to  whom  they 
have  pledged  their  labour,  or  have  been  pledged  by  their  fathers  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  in  consideration  of  having  their  marriage 
expenses  paicL  The  daily  life  and  occupation  of  the  rest  are  the 
same  as  those,  of  the  K&thkarig.  They  are  passionately  fond  of  sport 
and  will  take  their  guns  into  the  forest  and  stay  there  for  days 
together,  shooting  sdmbhar,  bhenkri,  peacocks,  and  jungle  and  spur 
fowls  over  the  forest  pools  and  springs. 

The  condition  of  the  Varlis  varies  considerably  in  different 
parts  of  the  district-  In  D&h&nu,  except  in  villages  near  the 
railway  where  they  seem  fairly  off,  their  condition  is  bad. 
The  Bassein  V&rlis  have  settled  as  husbandmen,  live  in  fairly 
comfortable  houses,  and  rear  cattle  and  goats  in  considerable 
numbers. * They  do  not  own  much  land,  but  cultivate  on  the  contract 
system  or  as  half-sharers,  ardkeli *,8  or  make  a living  by  bringing 
bundles  of  dead  wood  to  market  or  to  the  various  boat  stations 
on  the  T&nsa  and  Th&na  creeks,  and  by  cutting  grass  for  export  to 
Bombay.  They  are  much  better  off  tnan  the  Dahdnu  and  M&him 
V&rlis.  In  1879  in  Satavii,  a small  V&rli  hamlet  of  eighteen 
houses,  seventeen  guns  were  found,  each  of  which  when  new  must 
have  cost  from  £1  10*.  to  £2  (Rs.  15  - Rs.  20).  The  V&rlis  of  V&da 
and  Bhiwndi,  though  poorer  than  the  Bassein  VArlis,  are  better 
off  than  those  of  Dahanu,  Drink  is  their  great  bane,  and  by 
many  of  the  poor  is  often  preferred  to  food.  If  he  has  a palm  tree 
or  two,  a V&rli  is  content  to  drink  toddy  morning  and  evening 
without  trying  to  earn  anything  nntil  forced  by  hunger.4 *  They 
live  in  small  communities  often  under  their  own  headmen  and  seem 
to  avoid  neighbours,  except  Kolis,  K&thkaris  and  Th&kurs,  with  the 
last  of  whom  they  have  some  affinity.6 *  The  houses  of  the  well-to-do  are 
much  like  Kunbis'  houses,  and  though  most  live  in  very  poor  huts  with 
walls  of  split  or  flattened  bamboos,  they  almost  always  have  at  least 
two  rooms.  They  seldom  have  metal  cooking  vessels,  and  only  a few 
have  cattle  or  goats.  They  eat  rice  and  other  grains,  and  all  kinds 


1 Under  the  contract  system  a VArli  agrees  to  rent  a piece  of  land  from  the 

owner  and  to  pay  * certain  quantity  of  grain  At  harvest  time.  He  has  probably  to 

borrow  seed  and  grain  to  eat  during  the  rains.  He  has  also  to  biro  plough -bullocks 

paying  for  each  bullock  five  man#  of  rice  at  harvest  time  (twelve  pdyalU  to  each 

man)  ; all  borrowed  grAin  he  has  to  repay  at  harvest  time  with  at  least  fifty  per  cent 

interest  added,  so  that  between  maintenance,  rent,  and  bullock  hire,  hi*  share  of  the 

crop  is  small.  In  the  diy  season  there  is  very  little  demand  for  labour  in  D&hinu, 

anti  the  Varlis  are  bardprassed  for  a living.  Mr.  G,  L.  Gibson,  728,  4th  October 


owner  paying  the  Government  assessment,  contributing  one -half  the  seed  required 
and  one  bullock  for  the  plough,  and  at  harvest  time,  receiving  as  rent  one  half  the 
gross  produce.  Mr.  G,  L.  Gibson,  ditto  para.  15. 

* Mr.  G.  Lh  Gibson,  728,  4th  October  1877,  paras,  15  to  17, 
a Mr.  Boswell,  26th  March  1858,  para.  5» 
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of  meat  except  beoft  bison,  and  nilgai.  They  are  fond  of  fowls  and 
always  cook  them  for  their  wedding  and  other  feasts.  They  also  eat 
land  crabs  of  several  kinds,  the  roots  of  the  wild  plantain  and  those 
of  another  wild  plant  which  is  very  unwholesome  unless  boiled, 
tender  bamboo  sprouts,  and  some  leaves  and  vegetables.  The 
bamboo  is  eaten  largely  for  some  months  before  the  rains  set  in. 
The  men  go  with  their  heads  bare,  and  on  their  bodies,  have 
nothing  bnt  a loincloth ; the  women,  except  a few  of  the  well-to-do, 
wear  nothing  but  a robe  one  end  of  which  is  drawn  over  the 
shoulder  and  chest. 


On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  a child  the  mother's 
room  is  painted  with  redlead,  and  the  midwife,  who  belongs  to  their 
own  tribe,  rings  a peal  on  a pewter  pot*  The  mother's  purification  is 
performed  by  the  midwife  laying  on  the  ground  some  little  heaps  of 
redlead,  repeating  the  name  of  some  god  as  she  touches  them  one 
after  another  and  tying  a piece  of  thread  round  the  child's  neck. 
The  neighbours  and  relations  are  treated  to  a cup  of  liquor,  and  if  the 
husband  can  afford  it,  are  feasted-  The  father  must  wait  to  name 
the  child  until  a marriage  is  performed  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  then  goes  and  gets  the  name  from  the  medium,  bhagat , who, 
as  noticed  later  on,  always  plays  a leading  part  at  weddings. 
Varlia  require  no  lucky  hour,  day,  or  month,  for  their  marriages. 
It  is  enough  that  the  girl  is  more  than  two,  and  the  boy  more 
than  five  years  old.  The  boy’s  near  relations  go  to  the  girl’s 
house  and  ask  her  parents  to  give  their  girl  in  marriage.  If  the 
parents  agree  the  boy's  relations  give  them  3s.  (Re.  1-8)  worth  of 
liquor  and  go  home  where,  if  well-to-do,  they  spend  4s.  (Rs.  2)  more 
on  liquor.  A day  before  the  marriage  the  boy  is  rubbed  with 
turmeric  at  his  own  house  by  bis  women  relations,  and  in  the 
evening  a man  is  called,  into  whose  body  Vaghy&dev  or  the  tiger 
spirit  enters.  When  V&ghya  has  entered  the  medium,  oil  is  thrown 
on  the  fire  to  make  it  bum  brightly  and  some  rice  is  pat  into  a water 
pot,  tdmhya.  In  this  water  pot  the  medium  reads  the  bridegroom’s 
fortune  and  is  consulted  by  fathers  as  to  the  best  name  for  their  * 
children.  Next  day  the  bridegroom  comes  from  his  house  and  sits  a 
little  way  from  the  marriage  hall  in  front  of  the  bride’s  house.  On 
this  several  of  the  bride's  relations  come  ont  and  carry  him  into  the 
marriage  hall,  and  taking  him  on  their  shoulders,  dance  to  the 
music  of  the  pipe,  sanai,  and  drum,  dholki  and  timkL  When  they  set 
him  down  the  bridegroom  walks  into  the  house  where  the  bride  is 
sitting  waiting  for  him,  and  presents  her  with  a green  robe  and  a 
red  bodice.  She  puts  them  on,  and  then,  on  the  brows  of  both, 
marriage  coronets  and  flower  wreaths  are  tied.  On  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  the  marriage  priestess,  or  da  vie  rt,  ties  the  hems  of  the 
bride’s  and  bridegroom's  robes.  Then,  followed  by  the  bride’s  and 
bridegroom’s  sisters  carrying  water  pots  and  by  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  she  walks  from  the  house  to  the  marriage  hall  sprinkling 
water  m she  goes.  The  party  walk  five  times  round  the  marriage 
hall  ending  in  the  centre.  On  reaching  the  centre  the  priestess  gives 
the  bridegroom  a knife  or  spear  to  hold  in  his  hand.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  act  facing  each  other,  the  bride  looking  east, 
a 310—24 
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and  a cloth  is  drawn  between  them*  Then  the  priestess*  with  a 
lamp  in  her  hand*  begins  chanting  the  words  of  the  marriage  service : 

* Go  and  call  Home  one  of  tbe  gods, 

Go  arid  call  Kansan  mother; 

K&ns&ri  mother*  seated  on  a riding  horse* 

Be  pleased  to  come  to  the  wedding  door* 

The  wedding  day  has  begun, 

The  wedding  hour  is  at  hand. 

Go  and  call  Dhartari  mother, 

Be  pleased  to  come  to  the  wedding  door, 

The  wedding  day  hae  begun. 

Go  and  call  the  child  of  Kaneari, 

Be  pleased  to  ait  on  your  purple  steed, 

Be  pleased  to  come  to  the  wedding  door. 

The  wedding  day  has  begun. 

The  day  for  nol ding  the  wedding* 

Go  and  call  the  god  Brahma, 

Go  and  call  the  god  Brahma, 

Oh  ! BrAbman  god  on  a riding  horse, 

Be  pleased  to  oome  to  the  wedding  door. 

The  Brahman  has  sat  on  his  purple  steed. 

He  holds  his  bundle  of  holy  books, 

He  grasps  in  bis  hand  the  brazen  pot. 

The  Bribman  has  entered  the  wedding  hall, 

He  has  tied  his  horse  at  the  chamber  door. 

The  Br&hman  has  sat  at  the  wedding  door. 

He  has  opened  hia  bundle  of  holy  hooka. 

The  BrAhtnan  reads  from  his  store  of  books* 

The  mab/a  fish,  tbe  skin  of  the  shrimp. 

The  black  beads  and  the  white  cup* 

The  Brahman  calls  * Be  ready/ 

The  BrAbman  calls  • Blessed  day  Vi 

When  the  priestess  has  finished  her  chant  the  cloth  held  between 
the  couple  is  drawn  aside,  and  she  takes  a water-pot  and  repeating 
some  mystic  words,  sprinkles  the  couple  with  water.  Then  the 
pair  are  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  two  of  their  relations*  and  the 
guests  both  men  and  women*  headed  by  the  priestess*  form  a ring 
and  dance  round  them.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  then  seated 
on  a blanket,  on  which  thoir  sisters  have  placed  a copper  coin  and 
sprinkled  rice  grains  in  lines  and  cross  lines.  The  priestess  sits  in 
front  of  them  singing  amusing  songs*  The  guests  are  then  feasted 
and*  after  the  feast  is  over*  the  bride,  bridegroom*  priestess,  and 
guests  go  to  the  bridegroom's  house*  Here  the  bridegroom  is  nibbed 
with  oil*  turmeric,  and  redlead*  and  a copper  coin  and  a few  gmine 
of  rice  are  laid  on  the  ground,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  arc 
seated  on  them  and  fed.  Then  four  earthen  water-pots  fall  ol 


1 The  Marathi  runs,  1 JA  bolAv  konya  deva,  jA  bolAv  Eanaari  mit* ; Kintuir; 
mAta  baakAi  ghoda,  turn  hi  yAve  uiaudapa  dArm  ; taguAchya  jhAlya  vAla,  lagin  ghataki 
chadhAya  jbiiFytt.  JA  ho Uv  Dharian  mAta,  tumhi  yavo  mandapa  dAra,  lagnAchya  jhAlyi 
vela*  JA  bolAv  Kansan  bAla,  tumhi  baaAve  jAmbe  ghoda  ; tumhi  yAve  mandapa  dtt.ru 
lagnAchya  jhAlye  vela,  lagtia  lAvAye,  JA  bolAv  Br&hmadeva,  jA  bolAv  Brahmadeva 
BrAhroaudev  baakAi  ghoda,  tumhi  yAvemaml&pa  dAra.  BrAhtnan  baa&la  jkmbhe  ghod* 
tyAne  gfaetla  potkyAndha  bhAra  ; tyAue  ghetla  kalns  tAmbya  ; BrAhmab  Ala  mAndav 
khAli  ; ghoda  bindhalu  mAndava  khAli  ; BrAhm&u  haaala  man  da  pa  dAra  ; tyAue  ugharial 
puthyAneha  bhAra  ; BrAhmau  vAehi  pothyAocha  bhAra  ; Malya  niAaa,  kolmbi  ko**  ; kAl 
gflthi  pAndhsri  vAti ; BrAhinau  bol  sAvdhAu,  BrAhman  bol  opuiya* k 
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water  are  brought  and  they  a re  bathed.  After  they  are  dressed  the 
priestess  retires,  and  the  bride  leaves  for  her  parents*  house  where 
she  stays  for  five  days,  and  is  then  taken  to  her  husband's  house 
by  her  husband  and  his  sister.  A Vdrti  wedding  costs  the  bride's 
father  from  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10  - Re.  20),  and  the  father  of  the 
bridegroom  from  £3  to  £4  (Rs.  30  - Re.  40} ; £6  {Rs.  60)  is  thought 
a large  sum  to  spend  on  a marriage. 

V&rlifl  bury  corpses  that  have  sores  on  them  j other  bodies  they 
bum  with  music  and  noise.  The  body  is  washed  in  warm  water  and 
wrapped  in  the  best  available  garments,  and  a few  rice  grains  are  tied  to 
the  hem  of  its  clothes  and  taken  to  be  burnt  either  on  the  same,  or  if  the* 
death  happened  during  the  night,  on  the  next  day.  A little  way  from 
the  house  the  deceased's  old  clothes  are  thrown  away  and  an  earthen 
water  pot  is  set  down.  When  the  body  is  laid  on  the  pile  the  face 
cloth  is  torn,  some  rice  and  a copper  coin  are  put  into  the  month, 
and  two  copper  coins  are  put  in  the  hands.  When  the  pile  has  been 
lighted  the  chief  mourner  takes  an  earthen  pot,  makes  a hole  in  it, 
and  ponring  water  in  an  unbroken  line,  walks  round  the  pile  five  times 
and  dashes  the  pitcher  on  the  ground  breaking  it  to  pieces.  When 
the  burning  is  over,  the  ashes  are  put  out  and  the  bones  are  gathered 
and  thrown  away.  They  then  go  home,  bathe,  and  drink.  This 
bath  is  thought  to  take  away  all  impurity  from  the  mourning  house- 
hold. On  the  fifth  day  after  death  a medium,  bkagat , is  called, 
and  while  he  chants  mysterious  words,  the  chief  mourner  lays 
cooked  rice  on  a leaf  on  the  top  of  his  house  and  calls  to  the  crow's 
hdvt  On  the  twelfth  day  the  nearest  relations  are  asked  to  a 

dinner.  After  the  dinner  an  earthen  pot  is  given  to  one  of  the  guests, 
and  a co coanut  is  cut  into  small  pieces  by  the  medium  and  a piece 
handed  to  each  of  the  relations.  They  then  go  on  singing  and 
drumming  till  morning.  During  the  night  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
enters  one  of  his  relations,  who  entertains  the  rest  with  the  story  of 
some  event  in  the  dead  man's  life,  and  after  daylight,  all  go 
together  to  the  village  watering  place  and  wash,  and  returning 
home,  close  the  ceremony  with  a second  drink.1  They  perform  the 
fifth  and  the  twelfth  day  ceremonies  at  any  suitable  time,  and  have 
a yearly  service  for  the  dead  when  the  mediums  repeat  verses,  kindle 
lights,  and  strew  flowers  at  the  place  where  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
have  been  scattered.  Every  year  at  Shimga  (February  - March),  Divdli 
(October  - November),  and  when  the  new  grain  is  ready,  before  any 
if  the  living  have  tasted  it,  the  Vflrlis  lay  some  cooked  rice  on  the 
roofs  of  their  houses  for  their  departed  relations.  Vdrlis  spend  from 
4*.  to  £1  (Rs.  2-Rs.  10)  on  their  funerals. 
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1 Mr.  Bocw«U,  26th  March  1859-  The  following  conversation,  recorded  by 
|>r.  Wilson  (Aboriginal  Tribes,  13),  give*  soma  insight  into  Virli  id***  of  the  state 
after  death.  1 When  * man  die*  in  sin  where  doen  he  go  T How  cur  we  **y.  Does  he 
go  to  * good  or  * bed  place  T We  cannot  tetL  Doe*  he  go  to  heaven  or  bell  t He 
u*  to  hell  What  kind  of  a place  u hell  7 It  ia  a bad  place  ; there  ia  suffering  in 
t&.  Who  are  in  hell  1 We  do  net  know  what  kind  of  a town  it  ia.  Where  do  good 
people  go  after  death  T They  go  to  Bhagvin.  Don’t  they  go  to  Vighya  T Ho,  he 
lire*  La  the  forest.  Where  ia  BhagvAn  T We  don’t  know  where  he  ia  and  where  he 
it  not.  IXie*  Bhagvkn  do  anything  for  you  T How  can  Bhagv&n  do  anything  for  oa  ; 
he  ha*  neither  body  nor  mind. ' 
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V&rlis  do  not  consult  or  employ  a Br&hman  at  birth*  marriage*  or 
death.  They  have  no  sacred  books  and  no  religions  guides*  except 
the  mediums  who  are  augurs  and  oracles  rather  than  religions  guides. 
They  are  unacquainted  with  the  Brahman  gods  and  have  no  idea 
of  a Creator,  or  Supreme  Governor*  though  they  believe  in  a futiare 
state.1  The  god  whom  they  chiefly  worship  is  Ydghya  or  Vfighoba  in 
tbe  form  of  a roughly  carved  tiger  or  a piece  of  wood  covered  with 
redle&d.  The  favourite  place  for  Vighy&'a  image  is  on  the  village 
boundary  or  under  a large  banyan  tree.  They  say  that  the  tiger  is 
V&ghya's  dog*  and  that  he  comes  about  once  a month  to  V&ghya's 
image  to  pay  his  respects*  and  lies  there  for  some  time,  Eveiy 
year  in  Kdrtik  (October -November)*  all  V&rlis  go  to  V&ghya  and 
have  a grand  ceremony  in  his  honour*  daubing  him  with  redlead 
and  offering  sacrifices*  Their  household  god  is  Hirva  who  is 
represented  either  as  a bundle  of  peacock's  feathers*  as  a hunter  with 
a gun*  a warrior  on  horseback,  or  a five-headed  monster  riding  a 
tiger.  He  is  worshipped  at  intervale  all  the  year  round*  but  his 
great  day  is  in  Margashir&h  (November- December),  They  also 
worship  the  god  N&rdyan  and  the  goddess  Humsi*  who  is  represented 
either  by  a ball  made  from  the  brains  of  a cow  or  by  little  brass 
figures  of  cows.1  At  the  Divali  (October  - November)  the  children 
put  peacock's  feathers  into  a brass  pot  and  dance  round  it.  Like 
the  KAfchkaris*  they  sometimes  set  up  Oheda  the  devil-god  in  their 
houses,  but  unlike  KAthkaris*  they  are  not  on  good  terms  with 
Cheda  and  hang  up  his  image  only  to  appease  him.  They  never 
worship  Bhiri*  Bhav&ni  or  Sopli,  as  household  gods*  and  the 
only  festivals  they  have  in  common  with  the  Kunbis  are  Bhimga 
(February  - March)  and  Divdli  (October- November).  Their  gods 
and  goddesses  are  not  found  in  every  house  but  in  the  houses  of 
the  well-to-do*  where  the  rest  come  and  worship  especially  in  Mdgh 
(January- February).  In  April  two  fairs  take  place  which  are 
largely  attended  by  V&rlis.  One  of  these  is  at  Mah&lakshumi  in 
D&h&nu  and  the  other  at  Nagar  close  to  Fattehpur  in  the  Dharam- 
pur  state,  at  a temple  of  Bhairu  or  Bhairav.  At  the  Nagar  fair 
a VArli  Bhagut  of  Raipur  in  DAh&nu  called  Pariar,  in  whose  family 
the  right  is  hereditary*  hooks  a couple  of  Virlis  and  swings  them. 


* According  to  Mr,  Boswell,  their  religion  consists  chiefly  in  spirit  worship.  They 
think  that  every  place  is  under  the  care  of  some  spirit  who  lives  in  a tree  or  in  a stone. 
Some  they  think  unfriendly  and  spiteful,  others  friendly*  and  other?  indifferent, 
friendly  or  unfriendly  according  as  they  are  propitiated  or  not.  They  seldom  have 
recourse  to  these  spirits  except  to  escape  from  evil . They  stand  in  great  awe  of  them. 
They  are  much  given  to  the  use  of  charms  to  turn  aside  evil  caused  by  ill-natured 
spirits  or  neighbours.  If  any  one  falls  sick,  they  suppose  the  illness  to  be  the 
work  of  an  unfriendly  spirit  or  neigh  hour*  and  send  for  some  charmer,  who  either 
performs  certain  rites  by  which  he  divines  the  cause  of  the  sickness,  and  what 
particular  spirit  has  sent  it*  or  he  is  himself  seised  with  a shaking  fit,  and  being  thus, 
as  they  suppose,  possessed  by  a spirit,  tells  the  cause  of  the  sickness  and  the  means 
of  recovery.  In  such  cases  medicine  is  seldom  used.  The  usual  cure  is  the  sacrifice 
of  a goat*  a fowl,  or  a cocoanut.  The  sacrifice  is  performed  by  the  medium  cutting 
the  animars  throat,  and  then  cooking  and  sharing  it  with  the  sick  man’s  friends. 
At  other  times  a sick  person  remembers  that  some  one  has  lately  abused  him,  and 
imagines  hie  sickness  to  be  the  result  of  the  abuse,  and  counter  charms  have  to  be  used, 
Mr.  Boswell,  26th  March  1859. 

1 Humai  perhaps  the  Dra vidian  ammei  or  ummei  mother.  Caldwell's  Grammar 
(2nd  Ed,),  492,  409. 
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After  the  swinging  the  VArlis  gather  in  gangs  of  from  100  to  150, 
and  forming  shooting  parties  march  to  Aaheri  m M&hiro,  and  Takmak 
and  Tung£r  in  Bassem,  and  burning  and  driving  the  forests  for 
fifteen  days,  kill  all  the  game  they  come  across. 

In  DahiUin,  where  they  nominally  own  about  one-third  of  the 
land,  they  form  villages  with  their  own  headmen  and  cast  ©fellow  a. 
In  other  parts,  where  they  own  little  land,  they  generally  live  in 
hamlets,  or  have  a few  huts  in  Kunbi  villages.  In  any  case  they 
are  always  considered  pare  by  the  Kunbis,  and  there  is  never  the 
slightest  objection  to  their  entering  their  .houses  or  going  to  the 
village  well* *  V&rlie  are  occasionally  found  with  considerable 
property  in  land  and  seventy  or  eighty  head  of  cattle.  But  most 
of  them  are  said  to  be  losing  their  land,  and  to  have  grown  poorer 
since  their  time  of  prosperity  daring  the  American  war. 

Bad  as  is  the  present  state  of  some  VArlis,  they  seem  to  foe  better  off 
than  they  were  in  f ormer  times.  Many  of  them  live  in  better  dwellings 
than  the  bamboo  and  bramble  hut  with  a beehive-like  roof,  described 
by  Dr*  Wilson  in  1888.1  Mortgage  of  labour  is  still  not  uncommon, 
but  things  are  better  than  they  were  in  1859,  when,  according 
to  Mr.  Boswell,  the  cost  of  their  weddings  enslaved  Y&rlis  for 
life..  To  raise  the  necessary  forty  rupees,  a VArli  had  to  pledge 
himself  to  work  for  the  lender,  living  in  his  creditor's  village  and 
doing  his  bidding  for  four  or  five  rupees  a year,  that  is  paying  a 
debt  of  forty  rupees  by  the  labour  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  Besides 
the  sum  credited  to  him,  the  bondsman,  while  working  for  his 
creditor,  received  about  a man  of  rice  a month.  A debtor  managed 
to  live  in  this  way  so  long  as  he  had  no  family,  but  the  addition 
of  a child  brought  a fresh  load  of  debt,  and  generally  hopeless 
bondage  for  life,  and  often  for  the  life  of  children  and 
grandchildren.  The  lot  of  these  bondsmen  was  hard.  But  their 
state  was  worse,  if,  instead  of  pledging  themselves  to  work  off  the 
debt,  they  pledged  themselves  to  pay  it  in  cash.  Then  interest, 
which  was  not  charged  under  the  former  agreement,  mounted 
with  frightful  speed.  Compound  interest  at  twenty-five  per  cent 
a year  was  often  charged  and  enforced  by  the  courts,  the  rules 
about  excessive  interest  being  readily  evaded.  As  under  this  plan 
they  scarcely  ever  got  free,  VArli  debtors  preferred  the  bondage 
system.  In  consequence  virtual  servitude  was  the  state  of  most  of 
the  tribe,  and  they  were  often  subjected  to  much  hard  usage,  being 
very  submissive  and  averse  from  complaint.* 

£o  1859,  according  to  Mr.  Boswell,  not  one  of  the  tribe  could  read 
or  write.  Few  could  count  a dozen,  and  twenty  was  the  usual  limit 
of  their  calculations*  They  seldom  could  tell  the  number  of  pice  in 
a rupee,  and  when  asked,  said,  'We  never  broke  a rupee  in  our  lives*'1 
Some  of  them  sent  their  children  to  the  Free  Church  Mission  School 
at  Golvad.  But  they  still  dread  schools,  believing  that  if  their 
children  learn  anything,  spirits  bewitch  them  and  cause  them  to  fall 
ill  and  die. 
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1 Aboriginal  Tribes,  11.  a Mr.  Botwell,  puu,  16  ud  17. 

* Mr.  Boswell,  26th  March  1853. 
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Leather  Workers  included  two  classes  with  a strength  of 

7116  souls  (males  3781,  females  3335)  or  0’92  per  cent  of  the 
Hindu  population.  Of  these  7118  (males  8779,  females  3384)  were 
Ch&mbh&rs,  and  3 (males  2,  female  1)  Modus. 

CelIiibhIbs  are  returned  as  numbering  7113  souls  and  as  found 
throughout  the  district.  They  are  divided  into  Chevlis  or  people 
from  Chaul,  D&bholis  or  people  from  D&bhol,  and  Gh&tis  or  Oeccanis- 
They  are  dark  with  lank  hair,  and  generally  shave  the  head  except 
the  top-knot*  Their  features  are  irregular,  and  their  bodies  ill  made 
and  spare.  They  speak  Mar&thi  and  are  hardworking,  but  dirty 
and  fond  of  drink*  They  work  in  leather,  cut  and  dye  skins,  make 
sandals,  shoes  and  water  bags,  and  till  the  ground.  Except  a few 
who  have  good  dwellings  of  brick  or  stone,  their  houses  are 
poor  with  thatched  roofs  and  wattle  and  daub  walls*  Their  daily 
food  is  rice,  ndchni  and  fish,  and  they  eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor* 

Four  or  five  eat  from  the  same  plate*  Their  caste  feasts  cost  from 

3d.  to  4£d»  (2-3  annas)  a head,  and  their  daily  food  expenses  come 
to  about  2 id,  (1J  annas)  a head*  The  men  wear  a loincloth  and 
blanket,  and  occasionally  a waistcloth,  jacket  and  turban.  The 
women  dress  in  the  usual  MarfLtha  bodice  and  robe*  Their 

Mochie. 

ceremonial  dress  is  the  same  except  that  it  is  clean.  They  have 
no  store  of  clothes*  They  burn  their  dead  and  allow  their  widows 
to  marry.  They  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods  and  have 
images  of  Khandoba,  Bahiri,  Jakh&i,  and  Jokh&i  in  their  houses. 

They  keep  the  usual  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts,  Br&bmans  marry 
them  and  KumbhArs  officiate  at  their  death  ceremonies.  They 
have  a community  and  settle  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  men  of 
the  caste.  The  price  of  their  wares  has  lately  risen,  and  they  are 
on  the  whole  well-to-do.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school. 
Though  returned  separately  the  three  Mochis  are  apparently  Mar&thi 
Ghdmbh&rs. 

JDepMaed 

Cbusseii. 

Depressed  Glass ea  included  five  castes  with  a strength  of 
50,931  souls  (males  26,345,  females  24,586)  or  G‘64  per  cent  of  the 
Hindu  population.  -Of  these  159  (males  83,  females  76)  were  Bhangis, 
scavengers ; 3299  (males  1757,  females  1542)  Dheds,  sweepers;  17 
(males  7,  females  10)  Knik&dis;  47,036  (males  24,276,  females  22,760) 
Mh&rs,  village  servants  ; and  420  (males  222,  females  198)  M&ngs, 
village  servants* 

BhangU, 

Bhangis,  perhaps  originally  workers  in  split  bamboos,  are  returned 
as  numbering  159  souls  and  as  found  in  municipal  towns  in*5l&him, 
Panvel,  D&h&nu,  Sh&h&pur,  Karjat,  Bhiwndi,  S&lsette,  and  Kaly&n. 

They  are  of  three  sub -divisions,  Kathev&dis,  Gujar&tis,  and  PanjAbis. 

They  have  been  brought  into  the  district  since  the  establishment 
of  municipalities,  to  act  as  nights  oil  men,  as  none  of  the  local 
classes  will  do  the  work.  They  speak  Gnjar&ti  and  Hindustani, 
and  are  a quiet  weak  class,  timid,  extravagant,  and  almost  never 
guilty  of  theft-  But  they  are  idle,  dissipated,  and  fond  of  singing 
and  music.  Most  of  them  smoke  gdnja  and  some  eat  opium.  They 
are  generally  nightsoil  men*  Their  houses  are  carefully  swept  inside 
and  close  to  the  doors*  In  their  houses  are  their  brash  and  basket 
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to  which,  as  the  bread  winners,  they  do  reverence  every  morning 
before  starting  on  their  day's  work.  They  are  fond  of  pets,  especially 
of  dogs  and  parrots.  They  eat  rice,  wheat,  fish  and  flesh,  and  on 
holidays  spend  about  Is.  (8  annas)  on  a family  dish  of  meat  or 
sweetmeats  and  liquor.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  their  number 
their  feasts  do  not  cost  them  more  than  10s.  (Rs.  5)*  The 
men  wear  a pair  of  short  tight  drawers  and  a cap,  and  on  festive 
occasions,  clean  white  waistclotha,  fine  coats,  turbans  or  small 
embroidered  caps,  silk  handkerchiefs  carried  in  their  hands  or 
thrown  over  their  shoulders  with  tassels  at  the  corners,  and  shoes. 
The  women  dress  in  a petticoat  and  bodice  tied  either  in  front  or 
behind.  They  are  busy  clearing  the  town  of  nightsoil  from  the 
early  morning  generally  till  about  ten,  and  again  work  for  some 
hoars  in  the  afternoon.  Their  duties  are  confined  to  the  clearing 
of  privies-  They  are  not  responsible  for  the  removal  of  garbage, 
for  sweeping  the  streets,  or  for  carrying  away  dead  animals, 
all  of  which  are  done  by  the  MhArs,  The  women  work  as  much 
as  the  men,  and  earn  from  16s.  to  18s.  (Rs.  8 - Rs.  9)  a month  It 
is  considered  lucky  to  meet  a Rhangi  in  the  morning  with  his 
basket  full  upon  his  head.  They  have  no  headman  and  settle  their 
disputes  by  a general  meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste.  Their  boys 
do  not  learn  to  read  or  write  ; they  take  to  no  new  pursuits  and  are 
in  easy  circumstances. 

Deeds  are  returned  as  numbering  3299  souls  and  as  found  in 
M&him,  Dab  firm,  S&lsette,  and  Kalytfn.  Basket-makers  and  husband- 
men, they  apeak  Gujar&ti  at  home  and  are  of  dirty  habits.  They  live 
in  thatched  huts,  and  use  earthen  vessels.  They  rear  pigs  but  do  not 
own  cattle.  They  eat  both  beef  and  mutton  and  drink  liquor.  Their 
caste  feasts  cost  them  from  16s.  to.£l  (Rs.  8 - Rs.  10).  They  have 
priests  of  their  own,  known  as  GsrudAs,  who  apparently  are  degraded 
Brihmans,  and  they  never  require  the  help  of  any  other  priest. 
Shimga  (February- March)  and  Divdli  (October -November)  are 
their  only  fasts  or  feasts.  They  settle  disputes  at  meetings  of  the 
men  of  their  caste.  Caste  authority  has  not  declined.  They  are 
poor  and  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school. 

M ears  are  returned  as  numbering  47,036  souls  and  as  found  over 
the  whole  district.  They  are  divided  into  four  classes,  Somvanshis, 
Pdns,  Snrtis,  and  Daules.  Their  commonest  surnames  are 
JAdhav,  G&ikw&d,  M&dar,  Shel&r,  Mashya,  Lokhande,  Bhoir, 
Salvi,  More,  and  Ubale.  Mh&rs  are  said  to  be  the  offspring 
of  a Shudra  and  a Rrdhman  woman.  This  is  probably  fanciful, 
bat  the  surnames  J&dhav,  Sdlvi,  More,  and  Shel&r  show  that 
some  of  them  have  a strain  of  high-class  Hindu  blood.  The  local 
belief  is  that  the  Thdna  Hh&rs  were  brought  from  the  Deccan 
by  the  Mar&thAs  to  help  the  Deshmukhs  and  Deshpdndes  to  collect 
the  revenue.  Mh&rs  are  generally  tall,  strong,  muscular,  and  dark 
with  fairly  regular  features.  They  hold  a very  low  position  among 
Hindus,  and  are  both  hated  and  feared.  Their  touch,  even  the 
touch  of  their  shadow,  is  thought  to  defile,  and  in  some  outlying 
villages,  in  the  early  morning,  the  Mh&r,  as  he  passes  the  village 
well,  may  be  seen  crouching,  that  his  shadow  may  not  fall  on  the 
water -drawers.  The  men  shave  the  head  except  a long  tuft  on  the 
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crown.  Some  have  whiskers  and  all  mustaches,  and  the  women 
tie  the  hair  into  a knot,  or  buchdar  behind  the  head,  Mh&rs  speak 
Mar&thi  with  some  strange  words,  and  especially  in  the  north  with 
a curious  accent,  but,  on  the  whole,  their  speech  differs  little  from 
the  standard  language  of  the  district.  They  are  dirty  in  their 
habits,  but  hardworking,  honest  and  fairly  temperate  and  thrifty. 
They  claim  to  be  village  servants,  and  in  many  villages  are  authorities 
in  the  matter  of  boundaries,  carry  Government  treasure,  escort 
travellers,  and  take  away  dead  animals.  Host  of  them  enjoy  a small 
Government  payment  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  land  and  they 
occasionally  receive  small  presents  of  grain  from  the  village  land- 
holders. Some  of  them  are  husbandmen,  and  others  gather  wood,  cut 
grass,  and  make  brooms  and  coir  slings,  skikes , for  hoi  ding  cooking  pots. 
A considerable  number  find  employment  in  Bombay  as  street  sweepers 
and  carriers,  and  a good  many  take  service  in  the  Bombay  army. 
Most  of  them  live  outside  of  the  village  in  huts  with  thatched  roofs 
and  wattle  and  daub  walls.  The  houses  inside  and  close  to  the 
doors  are  fairly  clean,  but  the  ground  round  them  is  generally  fouL 
Except  a few  that  are  of  metal  their  cooking  and  water  vessels  are 
of  earth.  The  well-to-do  rear  cattle,  and  the  poor  sheep  and  fowls. 
Their  field  tools  are  the  plough,  the  spade,  the  shovel,  the  crowbar, 
the  axe,  and  the  sickle.  Their  food  is  kodra  and  coarse  rice.  They 
often  add  fish  either  fresh  or  dried,  and  when  cattle  or  sheep  die, 
they  feast  on  their  carcasses,  eating  strips  of  the  flesh  roastea  over 
a fire,  often  with  nothing  else,  but  sometimes  washed  down  by  liquor. 
They  do  not  eat  pork.  Their  feasts  which  are  chiefly  of  pulse 
cakes,  sweet  cakes,  mutton,  and  liquor,  cost  from  £1  to  £2  10s. 
(Bs.  10  -Rs.  25).  A man's  in-door  dress  is  a loincloth,  and  in  rare 
cases,  a sleeveless  jacket ; his  out-door  dress  is  the  same,  and  in 
addition,  a white  turban  or  a cap  and  blanket.  Besides  these  he 
wears  a black  thread  round  bis  neck,  and  carries  a long  stout  stick. 
Both  in-doors  and  out-doors  women  wear  the  ordinary  Mar&tha  robe 
with  or  without  the  bodice.  Except  that  it  is  more  costly,  the 
ceremonial  dress  is  the  same  as  the  out- door  dress. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  birth  the  child  is  named,  and  the  father, 
if  well-to-do,  gives  a dinner  to  his  relations.  The  marriage 
ceremony  is  performed  without  the  help  of  a Brdhman,  unless  the 
boy's  father  is  a follower  of  the  saiut  Chokh&mela,  when  the  services 
of  a Br&hman  are  necessary,  and  he  is  paid  2s.  fid.  {Re.  1-4).  Some 
Mh&rs  also  call  in  a Bb£t,  paying  him  from  Is.  to  2s.  (annas  8- Re.  1). 
On  the  day  before  the  marriage  a medium,  bhagatj  is  called  to  the 
bride  and  bridegroom's  houses,  and  consulted  whether  the  next  day 
will  be  lucky.  If  the  medium  says  it  is  favourable,  the  bridegroom 
goes  to  the  bride's  house  accompanied  by  a party  of  relations,  friends, 
and  castefellows.  On  reaching  the  house  he  is  taken  by  the  bride’s 
brother,  or  some  other  near  relation,  and  seated  on  a board,  and 
the  bride  is  seated  in  front  of  him  on  another  board.  Then  the 
bridegroom's  mother  winds  a thread  round  the  boy's  and  girl's  heads. 
One  of  the  party  calls  out,  Opanya,1  when  the  couple  change 

1 Probably  Om  Punydha*  Hail  blessed  day.  The  word  opanya  and*  tha  V*.rli 
marriage  *ong  (p.  186),  and  om  pmydha  it  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  regular 
Brfthman  marriage  service* 
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their  seats,  and  the  thread  which  was  formerly  tied  round  their  Chapter  UL 

heads  is  wound  round  the  bride's  neck.  In  this  state  they  sit  for  Population, 

an  hour  or  so,  and  when  the  hour  is  over,  the  ceremony  ends  with  a 
dinner,  cl****®, 

MhArs  generally  burn  their  dead.  When  a MhAr  dies  his  body  Mhdr*. 


is  laid  on  the  threshold  and  washed.  It  is  then  shrouded  with 
white  linen,  laid  on  the  bier,  and  carried  to  the  burning  ground, 
pieces  of  cocoa  kernel  being  thrown  on  all  sides  as  they  go.  After 
the  body  is  burnt  the  mourners  bathe  and  return  to  their  houses. 

Either  on  the  tenth  or  some  other  suitable  day  before  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  chief  mourner  and  some  of  his  male  relations  go  to 
the  burning  ground,  and  gathering  the  ashes  into  a heap,  pnt  an 
earthen  jar  over  them  aod  half  a cocoanut  over  the  jar,  and  round 
the  jar  thry  leaf-cups  full  of  cooked  rice.  They  then  go  home  and 
take  another  earthen  jar,  place  on  it  the  other  half  of  the  cocoanut 
and  a garland  of  flowers,  and  pass  the  night  in  singing  songs.  In 
the  morning  the  jar  is  thrown  away  and  a dinner  is  given,  generally 
on  the  thirteenth,  to  four  men  and  four  women,  followed  by  a feast 
to  the  whole  company  who  followed  the  body  to  the  burning  ground, 

Mhsrs  do  not  belong  to  any  particular  sect.  Most  of  them 
worship  Vifchoba  of  Pandhnrpur  in  ShoMpur,  who  is  an  incarnation 
of  Vishnu  and  probably  a Buddhist  image.  Besides  Vithoba  they 
have  many  family  deities,  as  Mhaskoba,  Jan&i,  Gavri,  Bahiroba, 

Khan  dobs,  Chokhoba,  Bhav&ni,  Elms,  Giroba,  Babdev,  Chedoba, 

Jakh&i,  Somn&i,  KAlk&i,  and  Jokhdi.  Some  in  addition  worship 
pieces  of  wood  as  emblems  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  fish  bltddvi 
which  is  found  in  most  creeks.  Their  favourite  places  of 
pilgrimage  are  Vithoba's  temple  at  Pandhnrpur  about  forty  miles 
west  of  SholApur  and  Dnytfneshvar's  shrine  at  Alandi  twelve  miles 
north  of  Poona.1  Their  religious  guides,  gurus t whom  they  call 
GosAvis  or  S&dhus,  belong  to  their  own  caste.  Any  Mh&r  who  is 
well  versed  in  religion  and  is  pious,  and  maintains  himself  by 
begging,  may  become  a guru.  All  MhArs  whether  men  or  women 
are  required  to  take  the  advice  of  a guru  who  is  looked  on  as  a 
god,  and  are  always  careful  not  to  offend  him.  Both  boys  and 
girls  before  they  are  a year  old  are  taken  to  the  guru  by  their 
parents,  to  ask  if  they  should  be  initiated.  Sometimes  the  initiation 
is  delayed  till  the  child  is  ten  years  old.  The  ceremony  is 
generally  performed  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  bright  half  of 
SKrdvan  (Jnly- August).  When  the  guru  comes  to  a village,  he 
stays  with  one  of  his  disciples.  The  disciple  goes  about  the  village 
telling  the  follow  disciples  that  the  guru  has  come.  They  gather 
together  and  raise  a booth  in  front  of  the  house  where  the  guru  is 
staying.  The  persons  whose  children  are  to  be  initiated,  invite 
their  caste  fellows  to  the  ©ar-bl  owing,  kdnphukne,  ceremony,  and 

— — — realpatidar.com 

1 Dnylneahw,  also  called  Doytonoba  and  Dny&ndev,  a Br&hman  who  probably 
lived  about  the  eloee  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  one  of  a family  of  such  gifted 
poeti  that  four  of  them  new  receive  divine  honour*.  DnyAneehvar  in  wonhipped  as 
id  in  carnation  of  Viahno,  two  brother*  Nivritti  and  SopAndev  ju»  incarnation*  of 
Brahma  and  Shiv,  and  a lister  Muktftbii  as  an  incarnation  of  Brahmi.  Dr,  J.  Wilson 
in  Moleaworth'g  Marftthi  dictionary,  xxri. 
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the  parents  come  with  their  children  in  their  arms  bringing  small 
packets  of  camphor*  incense*  red  and  scented  powder*  sugar*  flowers, 
dry  dates,  and  sweetmeats.  About  eight  at  night,  a spot  of  ground 
in  the  middle  of  the  booth  or  in  the  house  is  cowdunged*  and  lines 
of  flour  are  drawn.  At  each  corner  of  the  tracing  a lighted  lamp 
ia  set,  and  in  the  middle  a high  wooden  stool  and  over  the  stool 
the  guru’s  sacred  book*  The  guru  sitting  cross-legged  on  a low 
wooden  stool,  worships  the  book*  and  the  whole  company  praise 
the  gods  with  songs  and  music.  The  parents  bring  their  children  bo 
the  guru,  and  he  taking  each  child  on  his  lap,  breathes  into  both  ears 
and  mutters  some  mystic  word  into  the  right  ear.  At  this  time, 
either  the  priest  covers  himself  and  the  child  with  a blanket  or 
cloth,  or  a curtain  is  held  between  him  and  the  rest  of  the  people 
who  sing  loudly  in  praise  of  the  gods.  When  this  is  over,  the  guru 
is  presented  by  the  parents  with  a waistcloth,  a metal  dining  plate 
and  water  pot,  betelnut  and  leaves,  and  sometimes  with  (|  anna)r 
but  generally  with  from  6d,  to  2 s.  6<f.  (4  annas  - Bs*  1-4)  in  cash. 
After  this  sweetmeats  are  handed  round,  and  the  guests  sit  singing 
the  whole  night.  In  the  morning*  if  the  master  of  the  house  is 
well-to-do,  a feast  is  held,  and  the  gum  after  receiving  presents 
from  his  other  disciples  goes  to  the  next  village,  the  people  walking 
with  him  for  some  distance.  The  guru  and  his  disciples  dine 
from  the  same  plate.  Their  chief  holidays  are  the  second  and 
fourth  lunar  days  in  the  second  fortnight  of  Bhddrapad  (August  - 
September),  the  tenth  lunar  day  in  the  first  fortnight  of  Ashvin, 
(September -October),  Divdli  (October- November),  and  Shimga 
(February -March).  Their  fast  days  are  Afth&di  (June -July)  and 
Kdrtiki  Ekddashi  (October- November),  the  Mondays  in  Shrdvan 
(July -August),  and  the  Maha  Shivardtra  (January- February), 
There  have  been  no  recent  changes  in  their  beliefs  or  practice* 
MhArs  generally  live  in  a separate  hamlet  or  quarter  of  the  town. 
Their  disputes  are  settled  either  by  a council,  panchdgat,  under 
an  hereditary  headman,  or  by  the  men  of  the  caste.  Tho  caste 
decision  is  enforced  by  forbidding  the  castepeople  to  smoke  or 
drink  water  with  the  offender,  or  by  exacting  a fine  from  him, 
which  when  paid  is  spent  on  drink*  or  by  excommunicating  him, 
though  this  step  is  taken  only  when  the  offender  has  polluted, 
himself  by  eating  with  one  of  another  religion.  Except  those  who 
have  taken  service  in  the  army  and  who  send  their  children  to 
school,  the  MhArs  are  on  the  whole  a poor  class, 

MAngs  are  returned  as  numbering  420  souls  and  as  found  in 
Pauvel,  VAda,  ShAhApur,  Karjat,  Bhiwndi,  SAlsette,  and  Kalyan, 
They  are  divided  into  MAng  GArudis,  Mdng  ZAres*  and  BAle 
MAngs*  who  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  Their  surnames 
are  5 Aik  w Ad,  Jogdand,  KAlekar*  and  JagtAp,  They  are  a dark 
people,  and  wear  whiskers*  mustaches*  and  the  top-knot.  They 
speak  MarAthi.  They  are  hardworking  but  dirty*  intemperate,  and 
hot  tempered.  They  rank  lowest  of  all . Hindus,  and  will  take 
food  from  all  castes  except  the  Bhangi.  They  are  passionate, 
revengeful  and  cruel*  as  the  common  expression  mdng  hridai  or 
stony-hearted  shows.  They  are  much  feared  as  sorcerers,  and  are 
employed  even  by  high  caste  Hindus  to  overcome  hostile  charms 
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and  find  out  and  punish  witches.  They  make  leather  ropes  and 
date-leaf  brooms,  and  are  the  only  people  who  geld  cattle.  They 
live  in  thatched  huts.  Their  household  vessels  are  all  of  earth, 
except  the  water  pot  and  dicing  plate  which  are  of  brass.  They 
wear  a loincloth,  a waistcloth,  a jacket,  a blanket,  and  a cap  or 
turban*  Their  women  dress  in  the  ordinary  Mari t ha  robe  and 
bodice.  They  eat  rice,  ndckni  and  vari,  vegetables,  and  fish-  On 
feast  days  they  have  mutton,  fowls  and  pulse  cakes,  and  drink 
liquor*  Each  man's  food  costs  about  2 id.  (1J  annas)  a day, 
their  holiday  dinners  about  3d.  (2  annas)  a head,  and  their  feasts 
about  4 \d*  (3  annas).  Their  chief  ceremonies  are  on  the  fifth  day 
after  birth,  at  marriages,  and  at  deaths*  They  worship  the  ordinary 
Hindu  gods,  and  their  household  deities-  are  Bahiri,  KhanderAo, 
and  other  goddesses.  Their  priests  who  are  Konkanasths,  Deshastbs, 
and  other  Maratha  Brahmans,  perform  their  marriage  services  but 
without  going  into  their  houses.  They  have  no  headman,  and  settle 
their  disputes  at  meetings  of  the  men  of  their  caste. 

Ttevotees  and  Religious  Beggars  included  twelve  classes 
with  a strength  of  1821  souls  {males  1086,  females  785)  or  023  per 
cent  of  the  Hindu  population-  Of  these  912  (males  574,  females 
338)  were  Bair&gis  and  GosAvis  ; 65  (males  35,  females  30)  Bhar&die  ^ 
32  (males  15,  females  17}  Chitrakathis  ; 34  (males  24,  females  10)t 
G&rudis  f 223  (males  152,  females  71)  Gondblts  ; 165  (males  103, 
females  62)  Jangams;  4 (males  3>  female  1)  JohAris  ; 125  (males 
71,  females  54)  Jos  hie  ; 47  (males  17,  females  30)  Xapdis^200 
(males  89,  females  111)  Kolh&tis;  6 M&abhavs;.  and  8 (males  3* 
females  5)  YAsudevs. 

BajbAgib  and  GosAvis  are  returned  as  numbering  912  souls 
and  as  found  over  the  whole  district-  The  Bairdgis  are  recruited 
from  all  castes.  They  are  generally  dark,  and  allow  the  hair  to 
grow  over  the  head  and  face.  They  speak  Hindustani.  They 
are  kindly  and  hospitable,  but  most  of  them  are  idle,  thriftless 
and  dissipated,  smoking  gdnja  to  excess,  A few  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  an  ascetic  life  living  without  wives.  But  most  of 
them  are  married  and  have  children,  and  in  no  way  lead  an  ascetic 
life,  beyond  what  their  want  of  success  as  beggars  may  force  them 
to-  All  live  by  begging  and  own  no  houses,  wandering  from 
place  to  place  and  halting  at  temples  or  inns.  They  carry  on  their 
backs  a brass  water  pot,  lota  i a pot,  top,  for  cooking  rice  or 
vegetables ; a cup,  vdti ; a dish,  pitali  ; an  iron  pan,  tava  ; and  a 
pair  of  pincers,  chimta , They  do  not  eat  fish  or  flesh,  onions, 
radishes,  or  carrots,  but  rice  and  wheat,  split  peas,  vegetables,  and 
butter-  Their  food,  including  hemp  leaves,  or  gdnja , which 
they  are  very  fond  of  smoking,  costs  about  3d.  (2  annas)  a day. 
They  sit  by  themselves  while  dining,  and  not  in  the  same  line 
unless  they  formerly  belonged  to  one  caste.  At  every  sacred  place 
they  visit,  as  at  Benares,  Allahabad,  Dw&rka,  and  Pandharpnr,  they 
give  up  eating  some  particular  fruit  or  vegetable  in  honour  of  the 
god  of  the  place.  Round  their  waist  they  fold  a thick  coir  rope  or 
a twisted  branch,  and  fasten  to  it  a piece  of  cloth  three  or  four 
inches  broad  which  is  passed  between  the  legs.  Another  cloth  is 
rolled  round  the  head,  and  a blanket  ia  worn  as  a covering. 
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Brahman  BairAgia  invest  their  sons  with  the  sacred  thread  and 
give  them  in  marriage  to  Br&hmans.  They  are  a poor  class  only 
able  to  earn  a living. 

Gos&vis  are  of  four  classes.  Gins,  Paris,  RhArthis,  and  KAnphAtes  j 
the  Girts  are  Shaivs  and  the  Bharthis  Y aisbnavs.  Most  of  them  are 
hereditary  Go&Avis,  the  children  of  waudermg  beggars  ; but  they 
admit  members  of  both  sexes  and  of  any  caste.  The  men  who 
join  them  are  usually  low  caste  Hindus,  who  have  left  their 
regular  community  or  been  excommunicated.  The  women  who  join 
them  are  generally  prostitutes  whose  youth  has  passed,  or  women 
who  have  run  away  from  their  husbands.  When  a woman  joins  the 
Order  she  marries  one  of  the  men,  the  chief  ceremony  being  the 
exchange  of  a necklace  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  After  marriage 
she  wanders  about  with  her  husband.  Of  the  children  some  of  the 
girls  become  prostitutes,  and  others  marry  boys  belonging  to  the 
order.  Girls  marry  between  ten  and  twelve,  and  boys  between 
sixteen  and  twenty.  They  worship  the  goddess  Satodi  on  the  sixth 
day  after  a birth,  and  hold  great  rejoicings,  drinking  liquor  with  their 
friends  and  cestefellows.  Some  shave  their  boys'  head  until  they  grow 
to  manhood,  others  shave  them  till  they  reach  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  after  that  never  touch  the  hair  with  a razor.  Widow  marriage 
is  allowed.  They  bum  their  dead.  They  are  either  Smarts  or 
BhAgvats.  They  carry  images  of  their  gods  with  them,  and  worship 
them  when  they  halt.  They  keep  Rdmnaumi  (March- April),  Gokat- 
ashtam-i  (July -August),  Dasra  and  Divdli  (October- November)* 
They  have  a headman  with  the  title  of  mahant , In  cases  of  dispute 
they  go  to  places  where  there  is  a gathering  of  their  people,  such 
as  Allahabad,  Benares,  Puri  and  DwArka,  and  there  tne  headman 
settles  the  matter  in  presence  of  all  the  ascetics.  A few  trade  in 
pearls  and  some  are  cattle  dealers,  but  as  a class  they  are  badly  off. 

BharAdib  are  returned  as  numbering  sixty-five  souls  and  as  found 
in  Panvelj  ShAhApur,  Karjat,  Bhiwndi,  and  KalyAn,  According  to  the 
common  story  the  caste  was  founded  by  a son  less  Kunbi  who  vowed 
that,  if  he  got  sons,  he  would  set  apart  one  of  them  to  the  service 
of  the  gods.  They  are  clean,  idle,  and  well-behaved.  They  are 

f>rofe&sional  beggars  going  abont  beating  a small  drum,  daur3  shaped 
ike  an  hour-glass.  They  live  in  thatched  hate,  eat  rice,  bread, 
vegetables,  fish  and  flesh,  and  drink  Honor,  They  are  given  to 
smoking  gdnja.  Their  caste  feasts  cost  a pout  £2  (Rs.  20)  for  every 
hundred  guests.  The  men  wear  a loincloth,  a waistcloth,  a coat,  and 
a Mardthk  turban ; and  the  women  the  ordinary  MarAtba  robe  and 
bodice.  They  spend  their  mornings  in  begging  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  idleness.  Their  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Kunbis. 
They  worship  the  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  and  have  images  in  their 
houses.  Their  priests  are  BrAhmans,  and  their  disputes  are  settled 
by  a meeting  of  the  men  of  the  caste  in  presence  of  the  headman. 
They  are  poor ; only  a few  send  their  boys  to  school. 

Chitrakathis,  or  picture  showmen,  are  returned  as  numbering 
thirty -two  souls  and  as  found  in  Panvel  and  VAda.  They  have  no 
sub-divisions.  The  commonest  surnames  are  PovAr,  More,  JAdhav, 
Solanke,  Sinde,  and  Pingle.  They  are  a MarAthi  speaking  people. 
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who  go  about  carrying  a few  coloured  pictures  of  their  gods  rolled  up 
and  slung  on  their  backs.  Bach  showman  has  a companion  with 
him,  who  carries  a drum  and  beats  it  when  they  come  near  a dwelling, 
and  offers  to  tell  the  exploits  of  R&m  and  other  incarnations  of  Vishnu. 
If  the  people  agree,  the  showman  opens  his  book  and  shows  them  the 
pictures  singing  and  describing.  Their  dress  and  customs  do  not 
differ  from  those  of  Mar&th&s, 

Gabodis,  returned  as  numbering  thirty-four  souls,  are  snake- 
charmers  and  conjurors.  They  are  said  to  have  been  driven  from 
K£thi&wdr  by  a famine  about  100  years  ago.  They  speak  Gujarati 
at  home  and  Marathi  with  others.  They  are  dark,  strong,  and  well 
made,  the  men  wearing  the  mustache  and  whiskers.  They  live  in  wattle 
and  daub  huts,  and  their  staple  food  is  rice  and  rice  bread.  The 
men  wear  a loincloth  and  sometimes  a waistcloth,  and  roll  a piece  of 
cloth  round  their  heads.  Their  women  dress  in  the  Gujar&t  robe 
and  bodice.  They  are  mild,  hospitable,  and  orderly,  but  dirty,  idle, 
and  given  to  drink.  They  live  by  performing  with  snakes  and 
begging.  On  the  birth  of  a child  a Br&hman  is  asked  to  name  it,  and1 
is  presented  with  rice,  a cocoanut,  and  some  betelnuts.  A Brahman 
attends  their  weddings,  and  is  paid  about  two  pounds  of  rice  and 
molasses  and  Is.  {8  m*.)  in  cash.  Grows  are  fed  on  the  twelfth  day 
after  a death.  Widow  marriage  is  allowed.  They  worship  the 
goddess  Bhav&ni  and  respect  their  priests  who  are  Br&hmans/ 
They  fast  on  the  eleventh  of  each  fortnight,  and  on  the  first  day 
of  Navrdtra  (September- October).  They  have  no  caste  meetings. 
They  are  a poor  class  living  from  band  to  month. 

Gondhus  are  returned  as  numbering  223  souls  and  as  found  in 
Pan  vol,  Vada,  Sh&hdpur,  Murbad,  Ear j at,  Bhiwndi,  Silsette,  and 
Kalydn.  They  are  a Mar&thi  speaking  people  who  go  abou  t begging, 
and  are  sometimes  called  by  Hindus  at  night  to  dance  in  their  houses 
in  honour  of  the  family  goddess.  In  house  and  food  they  are  like 
Mar&th&s-  They  cover  their  bodies  with  shells,  and,  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Ambabai,  go  begging  with  a thick  lighted  torch  soaked  in 
oil.  They  wear  a long  flowing  coat  smeared  with  oil,  and  daub 
their  brows  with  red  powder  and  on  their  heads  wear  a cap  covered 
with  rows  and  tassels  of  shells.  They  are  sometimes  accompanied 
by  another  beggar  who  does  not  cover  himself  with  shells  but 
carries  a drum,  samel,  and  a one- stringed  fiddle,  tuntune*  Otherwise 
both  they  and  their  women  dress  like  cultivating  Mar4thfis  and 
do  not  differ  from  them  in  customs  or  religion.  They  sing  both 
in  praise  of  Amb&h&i  and  to  entertain  the  public,  and  are  better  off 
than  most  singers  and  dancers. 

Jah&amb,  literally  movable,  that  is  wearers  of  the  movable  liTtg, 
are  returned  as  numbering  165  souls  and  as  found  in  Panvel, 
Mahiuj,  Sh&hApur,  Morb&d,  Karjat,  Bhiwndi,  S&lsette,  and  Ealy&o. 
They  are  the  priests  of  the  Ling&yat  faith  and  are  almost  all 
immigrants  from  the  EAnarese  country.  They  generally  shave 
the  head  and  the  face  except  the  mustache.  Their  home  tongue  is 
Eanarese,  but  out-of-doors  they  speak  Mar&thi.  They  are  clean, 
sober,  and  thrifty.  Their  hereditary  calling  is  begging,  but,  as 
they  do  not  make  much  by  begging,  some  of  them  have  takem 
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to  tillage.'  They  eat  no  flesh  and  drink  no  liquor.  Their  daily 
food  is  rice  bread  and  vegetables.  They  bless  their  food  before 
eatings  and  after  blessing  it  are  careful  to  finish  every  scrap.  Both 
men  and  women  wear  ochre-col  cured  garments,  the  men  a waist- 
cloth,  a waistcoat j and  a cloth  rolled  round  the  head,  and  the  women 
a robe  and  bodice.  Both  men  and  women  wear  a ling  in  a email 
box  or  shrine  hung  either  round  the  neck  or  round  the  upper  right 
arm.  On  the  fifth  or  twelfth  day  after  the  birth  of  a child  a ling  is 
tied  round  its  arm  or  hung  from  its  neck,  and  the  child  is  named. 
Girls  are  married  between  eight  and  ten,  and  boys  between 
fifteen  and  twenty.  They  allow  widow  marriage  and  bury  the  dead. 
They  are  the  priests  of  the  special  form  of  Shaiv  worship  that  was 
founded,  or  perhaps  renewed  by  Basav  a Kal&dgi  Br&htnaa,  who, 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  rose  to  be  minister  of  Vijjala 
the  K&Iachurya  ruler  (1162-1166)  of  Kaly in  about  forty  miles  north 
of  Kulburga.  BasaVs  doctrine  was  that  any  one  who  was  taught  the 
formula  and  wore  the  ling  became  one  with  the  deity*  It  followed 
that  among  believers  all  castes  and  both  sexes  were  equal ; and 
as  a true  believer  could  not  be  made  unclean  so  long  as  he  kept  the 
rules  of  his  faith,  the  whole  Brahman  doctrine  of  ceremonial  impurity, 
of  purification,  and  of  sacrifice,  fell  to  the  ground.  The  most 
important  relation  was  between  the  teacher  and  the  learner  of  the 
formula.  Women  were  as  fit  to  teach  the  formula  as  men,  and  so 
in  theory  were  raised  to  be  equal  with  the  other  sex.  They  were 
not  married  until  they  reached  womanhood.  At  death  the  soul  of 
the  believer  became  one  with  the  deity.  Death  was  therefore  a time 
not  of  mourning  but  of  joy.  Most  of  these  rules,  if  they  were  ever 
carried  into  practice,  have  been  given  up.  Among  Liugriyats  the 
difference  of  caste  is  almost  as  strongly  marked  as  among  Brahmanic 
Hindus,  and,  except  that  they  are  free  from  the  rules  about  ceremonial 
impurity,  there  seems  little  difference  in  the  position  of  the  women 
in  a Ling&yat  and  in  a Br&bmanic  family*  Thoy  are  married  in 
childhood  and  seem  not  to  enjoy  any  greater  measure  of  freedom  or 
of  respect  than  other  Hindu  women.  The  body  of  Jangams  is  partly 
hereditary  partly  recruited  from  the  eons  of  Ling&yafc  laymen,  who 
have,  in  consequence  of  a vow  or  on  account  of  poverty,  set  them 
apart  for  a religious  life,  and  who,  after  going  through  their  training 
in  a monastery,  have  preferred  the  life  of  a married  devotee  to  that 
of  a celibate.  Jangams  generally  marry  the  daughters  of  Jangams. 
But  in  some  cases  they  marry  the  daughters  of  laymen,  or  widows 
who  wish  to  retire  from  the  world, 

JoBtAars  are  returned  as  numbering  four  souls  and  as  found  in 
V&da  and  Kaijafc,  They  carry  images  of  Bhav&ni  and  Amba  on  their 
heads,  and  beg  beating  a drum. 

Joshis  are  returned  as  numbering  125  souls  and  as  found  in  Panvel, 
Basse! n,  Y&da,  and  Karjat.  They  belong  to  three  classes,  D&kvatia, 
Khudbudes,  and  Sarvade  or  Sarvsi  Joshis*  They  come  from  the 
Deccan  and  speak  Marathi  They  wander  from  house  to  bouse  and 
village  to  village  with  an  almanac,  j panchdng,  and  tell  fortunes. 
They  wear  a white  turban  and  a rather  long  coat,  a waistcloth  and 
a shoulder  cloth,  and  daub  their  brows  with  white  sandal  lines. 
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They  resemble  M&rAthAs  in  their  house,  food,  dress,  customs,  and 
religion.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  are  a falling 
people. 

KjLpdis  are  returned  as  numbering  forty-seven  souls  and  as  found 
only  in  Ddh&nu.  Like  the  V&eudevs,  besides  their  clothes,  they  load 
themselves  with  hanging  pieces  of  cloth,  kerchiefs,  and  other  articles 
of  dress, 

KocrAtib  are  returned  as  numbering  200  souls  and  as  found  in 
Panvel,  MurbAd,  SAIsette,  and  Kalyau*  They  steal  and  kidnap 
girls*  The  women  are  prostitutes  and  tumblers. 

MAnbhAvs,  probably  Mahdmtbhdvs  or  the  highly  respected,  are 
returned  as  numbering  six  souls*  Their  head-quarters  are  at 
Ph&ltan  in  SAtAra.  They  wander  about  begging  and  take  children 
whom  their  parents  have  devoted  to  their  order*  They  shave  the 
head,  wear  black  clothes,  and  never  bathe.  They  will  not  kill  the 
meanest  creature  and  refuse  to  grind  corn  in  case  it  should  cause 
the  loss  of  insect  life*  Men  and  women  live  in  the  same  monasteries* 
Accordingto  one  account  they  have  a community  of  women . According 
to  another  some  of  them  marry  and  others  are  single.  When  a 
M&nbhAv  wishes  to  marry  he  hangs  his  wallet  on  the  same  peg  as 
the  wallet  of  the  woman  whom  he  is  anxious  to  make  his  wife. 
When  the  other  monks  notice  the  wallets  the  pair  are  made  to  He 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  monastery  courtyard  and  to  roll  along  the 
ground  towards  each  other.  As  soon  as  they  meet,  they  are  husband 
and  wife*  The  M&nbh&vs  worship  Gop&l- Krishna* 

Y Abode  vs  are  returned  as  numbering  eight  souls  and  as  found  in 
Bhiwndi,  In  appearance,  language,  food,  and  customs,  they  resemble 
M&rath&s*  Their  begging  dress  is  a long  hat,  or  crown,  adorned 
with  peacock’s  feathers  and  with  a brass  top,  a long  full-skirted 
coat,  trousers,  and  clothes  hanging  from  their  waist,  their  arms,  and 
their  shoulders.  In  one  hand  they  hold  two  metal  cups,  tdl$,  and  in 
the  other  two  wooden  pincers,  ckiplyds  ; a wooden  whistle  is  tied  to 
a string  round  their  necks,  and  on  their  feet  are  brass  bells  and 
jingling  rings*  While  begging  three  or  four  of  them  dance  in  a 
circle  striking  together  their  metal  cups  and  wooden  sticks. 

Christians  were  returned  in  1872  as  numbering  about  86,700, 
of  whom  18,700  were  males  and  18,000  females.  Of  the  whole 
number  about  22,800  were  in  S&lsette,  13,000  in  Bassem,  and  about 
900  in  small  numbers  in  other  parts  of  the  district.  The  lower 
classes  generally  call  themselves  by  their  caste  name,  and  the  upper 
classes  by  the  name  Firgi,  a corruption  of  Firaugi  or  Frank,  the 
Masalmdn  name  for  Europeans  since  the  time  of  the  Crussdes 
(1095-1270).  Their  Hindu  and  Muaalm An  neighbours  sometimes 
call  them  Firangis  and  more  often  Kirist&nva*1  Among  Europeans 
they  are  known  as  Portuguese  or  SAlsette  Christians. 
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1 It  is  to  these  people  and  not  to  Europeans  that  the  Hindu*  of  Thin*  apply  the 
nans  Christians.  In  Thin*  and  other  places  where  there  is  a Catholic  and  a 
Protestant  Church*  the  Catholic  is  known  as  the  Christian,  and  the  Protestant  as  the 
fitheb  Lok  or  English  Church. 
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There  were  Christians  in  the  Thdna  district  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century.  According  to  Kosraas  (555)  these  Christians  belonged  to  the 
Nestorian  Church  and  were  under  the  Metropolitan  of  Persia,  who 
appointed  a bishop  to  Kaly&n.1  A letter  from  the  Patriarch 
Jesajabus  to  Simeon  Metropolitan  of  Persia,  seems  to  shew  that 
by  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  the  missionary  spirit  had  grown 
cold  and  the  Christiana  along  the  Indian  Coast  were  without  priests.* 
Still  in  the  tenth  century  (94-2)  there  seem  to  have  been  Christians 
and  Christian  churches  at  Chau  l,9  and,  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Latin  Friars  Jordanus  and  Odericus  found  several 
families  of  Nestorian  Christians  at  Thftna,  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a Christian  church  at  Sup&ra.4  They  treated  the  Friars 
with  much  kindness,  though,  according  to  Jordanus,  they  were 
Christians  only  in  name,  without  baptism,  and  believing  that  St. 
Thomas  was  Christ.®  Jordanus,  who  was  about  two  years  in  Supara, 
found  the  pagans,  apparently  Persia  and  Hindus,  willing  to  listen 
and  be  converted.  He  made  thirty-five  converts  between  Th£na 
and  Sup&ra,  and  wrote  that  two  Friars  should  be  sent  to  Sup&ra.° 
No  trace  seems  to  be  left  either  of  the  Nestorian  or  of  the  Latin 
converts.7  The  whole  present  Christian  population  seem  to  be 
the  descendants  of  the  converts  made  first  by  the  Franciscans 
(1535-1548)  and  afterwards  by  the  Jesuits  under  St.  Francis 
Xavier  (1 506-1552)  and  his  successors.  The  chief  castes  of  which  the 

? resent  Christian  population  is  composed  are  Brahmans,  Prabhus, 
'ftchkalshis,  Ch&rkalshis,  Son  dr  s,  Khatris,  Bh&ndaris,  Khdrp4tils, 
Kunbis,  Kumbb&ra,  Nhdvis,  Dhobis,  Kolia,  Bhois,  Mh&rs,  and 
Gh&mbhiLrs,  and  in  Thdna  some  converted  Musalm&n  weavers.® 
The  bulk  of  them  are  Bhand&ris,  Kolis,  and  Kunbis.  Except  with 
the  MMrs  and  Gh&mbbSrs  the  different  Christian  sub-divisions 
eat  with  one  another.  As  a rule,  in  matters  of  marriage  the 
lower  classes  keep  to  their  old  caste  distinctions.  Kolis,  Bhand&rie, 


1 Koamas  IndiVopleustee  in  Migne's  Pntrologi®  Cursus,  IxxxviiL  466.  The  reaMng 
far  bolding  that  Koimiw1  K*U  ten*  wm  in  Th&im  not  on  the  M&lsbdr  coast  are  given  in 
Places  of  Interest  (Kaly&n).  Some  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  KalyAn  Christiana 
date  from  the  second  century  are  given  in  the  History  chapter. 

* Hough's  Christianity  in  India,  I.  92.  Caldwell’s  Dravidian  Grammar  (2nd  Ed. )( 
27,  These  passages  favour  the  view  that  the  early  Christians  were  Nestorian*  not 
Manichse&ns.  The  question  is  discussed  in  Ind.  Ant.  II.  273  ; III.  311  ; IV.  165,  193. 

* Mii'ar  bin  Mubathil  in  Elliot,  IH  97.  The  reference  ia  doubtful. 

* Odericus  in  Yule’s  Cathay,  I.  60  and  Yule's  Jordanus,  VII. 

Yule's  Jordanus,  23.  Though  it  is  improbable  that  the  Apostle  Thomas  visited 
India  (Hough,  L 40,  93  ; Burnell  in  Ind.  Ant  IV.  182},  the  Persians  had,  as  early  as 
the  seventh  century,  adopted  the  title  of  Thomas  Christians  both  for  themselves  and 
for  the  Indian  Christians  (Hough,  I.  92).  The  subject  is  complicated  by  the  traditional 
visit  of  Thomas  the  Maniehfean  to  India  (IHtto  93). 

* Jordanus  in  Yule's  Cathay,  L 227. 

7 Herbert's  (1627)  Christians  of  Tanor  (Travels,  357  ; Anderson's  English  in 
Western  India,  64)  belonged  to  Tanor  near  Cochin  not  to  the  Konkan.  [See  Places  of 
Interest,  ThAn*].  One  recent  report  mentions  a Christian  village  in  Baasem  that 
claims  to  be  older  than  the  Portuguese*  No  confirmation  of  this  statement  baa  been 
received. 

a In  the  Thin*  Christians  there  ate  two  strains  of  foreign  blood,  the  European 
and  the  Negro.  Though  moat  of  the  European  Portuguese  left  after  the  Mar&tha 
conquest  (1739)  there  must  have  been  a mixed  population,  the  result  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Portuguese  garrisons  and  the  women  of  the  country.  The  Negro  strain  comes 
from  the  African  slaves  who,  in  almost  all  the  larger  estates,  worked  the  home  farrm. 
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BhoiSj  EamfoMrfi,  KhAvia,  aod  Dhobis  form  separate  castes,  and, 
when  they  fail  to  find  wives  among  their  S&laefcte  caste- fellows, 
seek  them  in  snch  places  as  Chant  and  Daman.  Among  the  higher 
grades  intermarriage  among  different  castes  occasionally  takes 
place,  and  many  among  them  cannot  tell  to  what  caste  they 
originally  belonged.  Until  lately  the  feeling  of  the  impurity  of 
the  MhAre  remained  so  strong,  that  in  some  places  they  were  not 
allowed  to  draw  water  from  the  village  well  or  to  enter  the  church.1 
Of  late  this  feeling  seems  to  have  greatly  worn  off.  Mh&rs  are 
now  employed  as  house  servants,  even  as  cooks,  and  are  allowed  to 
attend  church. 

On  the  establishment  of  Portuguese  power  (1534-1538)  large 
numbers  of  the  people  of  S&lsette  and  Bassein  were  made  Christians, 
This  conversion  was  chiefly  the  work  of  the  great  Franciscan 
missionary  Francis  Antonio  de  Porto.®  He  threw  down  Hindn  temples, 
rebuilt  them  as  churches,  persuaded  numbers  to  change  their  religion, 
and  by  providing  orphanages  and  in  times  of  war  and  famine 
flUing  them  with  deserted  children,  prepared  a class  of  native 
priests.®  After  1548,  by  the  help  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  Jesuits 
were  established  in  strength  in  Bassein  and  B&ndra,  and  by  their 
skill  in  preaching  brought  many  men  of  high  caste  to  change  their 
religion.  They  made  the  day  of  baptism  a season  of  rejoicing  and 
ceremonial,  and  in  one  year  (1538)  as  many  as  9400  converts  were 
baptised  in  Bassein  Cathedral.4  After  the  year  1530,  when  Goa  was 
made  an  Archbishopric  and  the  Inquisition  was  established,  the  work 
of  repressing  Hindu  worship  as  well  as  of  spreading  Christianity  wad 
carried  on  with  fresh  energy.  Till  then  some  of  the  Viceroys  had 
allowed  their  subjects  the  free  exercise  of  their  old  religion.  This 
was  stopped  when  Philip  II.  reigned  over  Portugal  (1580-1598),  and! 
apparently  was  never  again  allowed.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  of  Bassein  and  S&lsette  were  nominally 
Christian,  and,  by  gradual  grants,  about  one  half  of  SAlsette  became 
church  property.  The  Jesuit  College  at  BAndra  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  order,  but  most  of  the  SAlsette  churches  and  religions 
houses  were  held  by  the  Franciscans.  In  Bassein,  by  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  or  shortly  after,  there  were  houses  of  all  the 
great  religious  orders,  and  at  that  time  was  established  the  College 
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1 Mhir  converts  lire  (l  859)  outride  of  the  villages.  They  may  touoh  oth*f 
CbmtUnj  bat  may  not  touch  their  wells,  ponds,  houses,  or  food.  Or.  Chris.  Spec, 
1W9,  240. 

* According  to  the  story  of  the  Urapft  and  other  classes  their  forefathers  were 
farcied  to  become  Christians  by  having  pieces  of  fledi  thrown  into  their  well*.  So 
also  the  writer  in  the  Orient*!  Chris tian  Spectator  (Jane  1859,  288)  ■ peeks  of  the 
Portuguese  thrusting  biscuit  *nd  pork  into  the  mouths  of  unwilling  multitudes. 
Force  msy  here  been  used  in  some  asses,  but  the  Portuguese  accounts  seem  to  show 
th*t  persuasion  and  interest  were  the  chief  means  of  con  version.  Their  treatment 
of  their  chief  rivals,  the  MusalmAns,  was  specially  severe.  As.  Res.  V.  120,  21,  and 
Hough,  t 266. 

*Br.  Da  Cun  ha’s  Bassein,  159.  It  was  this  oUs*  of  native  priests,  who,  when  the 
European  Portuguese  retired  before  the  Har&tbAs,  were  able  to  maintain  their 
religion  in  little  less  power  than  before.  The  most  distinguished  of  SAlsetta 
Christian*  is  Goacalo  Oared*,  who  was  martyred  in  Japan  in  1597,  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Beatvs  m 1627,  and  to  the  glory  of  Saint  in  1862.  Dr.  Da  Cunha's 
Bassein,  241-249.  * Dr.  DaCnoha’s  Bassein,  230-234. 
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of  the  Purification*  a seminary  for  noble  children,  natives  of  those 
parts,  who  were  brought  up  as  missionaries.  Some  years  before,  at 
Hand  ape  sh  var,  called  by  the  Portuguese  Mont  Pezier,  the  Royal 
College  of  S&lsette  had  been  founded  and  endowed  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  converts.  The  ruins  of  this  college,  which  was 
built  over  some  Buddhist  caves,  are  still  very  noticeable  to  the  west 
of  the  Borivli  station  on  the  Baroda  railway.  A Jesuit  Father, 
who,  in  1598,  came  to  visit  the  houses  of  the  Society  in  India, 
rejoicod  especially  over  the  children  of  heathen  parents  received 
from  them  by  the  Church  c as  roses  from  among  thorn  s,J  and  he 
put  four  young  Panj&b  converts  into  the  college  at  BAndra.  Nearly 
a hundred  years  later  Fryer  (1675)  and  Ovington  (1690),  who 
Visited  Thdna  when  the  Portuguese  power  had  greatly  decayed, 
found  the  Church  still  supreme  in  S&lsette,  and  Della  Valle  (1623), 
Dellon  (1678)  himself  a victim  of  the  Inquisition,  Gemelli  Careri 
(1695),  and  other  seventeenth  century  travellers  describe  how 
rigorously  both  Christians  and  Hindus  were  treated  by  the 
Inquisitors,  the  Christians  if  they  strayed  from  the  path  of  orthodoxy, 
the  Hindus  if  they  practised  their  religious  rites,1 

Though  Christian  names  were  given  to  all  alike,  the  Portuguese 
treatment  of  converts  of  good  birth  was  very  different  from  their 
treatment  of  lower  class  converts.  Men  of  rank  were  admitted 
into  the  best  Portuguese  society  and  were  allowed  to  marry  with 
Europeans.  Like  the  Portuguese  settlers  and  pensioners  they 
received  grants  of  land  in  S&lsette  and  elsewhere  on  small  quit- 
rents,  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  low  birth  were  left  in  a state 
little  removed  from  servitude.  In  1675  the  Portuguese  gentry  are 
described  as  living  in  pleasant  country  seats  all  over  S&lsette,  like 
petty  monarchs  holding  the  people  in  a perfect  state  of  villainage,* 
Between  1665  and  1670,  when  he  attacked  and  secured  many 
outlying  parts  of  the  Portuguese  territory,  Shiv&ji  is  said  to  have 
taken  much  care  that  the  people  should  be  purified  by  Brahmans 
and  brought  back  to  Hinduism.  Many  of  these  reverts  probably 
regained  their  place,  and  are  now  lost  among  the  mass  of  Hindus, 
After  Shiviji’s  death  the  spread  of  Hinduism  ceased*  But  when 
about  fifty  years  later  (1737  - 1743)  Bassein  and  almost  the  whole  of 
the  Portuguese  territories  fell  to  the  Mar£th£s,  many  churches  were 
destroyed  and  numbers  of  the  Christians  were,  according  to  the 
local  story,  purified  by  Br&hxnans  and  admitted  into  Hinduism.* 
Among  the  classes  who  went  back  to  the  old  religion  at  this  time 
were  probably  the  Bhand&riB  who  are  known  as  Kirp&ls,  perhaps 
Kriy&p&Is,  that  is  allowed  to  perform  the  old  rites. 

In  the  ruin  of  the  Portuguese  power  most  European  and  half 
European  families  left  the  country,  and  the  Portuguese  monks  and 
other  white  priests  were  forced  to  follow  their  example.  In  the  treaty 


realpatidar.com 

' Seme  account  of  the  cruel  ties  practiced  by  the  Inquisitors  is  given  in  RouglTs 
Christianity  in  India,  I.  5512-237,  ■ Fryer's  Row  Account,  71. 

* Dr.  DaCunha's  Bauein,  149.  Vaupell  (Trans.  Bom.  Ooog.  So<x  VII*  13d)  states 
that  the  Mar&th&s  levied  a tax  to  support  Brahmans  whoso  duty  it  was  to  purify 
Christians  before  lotting  thorn  back  into  caste. 
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for  the  cession  of  Basseln  the  Portuguese  government  were  able  to 
secure  for  the  Christians  only  five  churches,  three  in  Basse  in  city, 
one  in  the  Bassein  district,  and  one  in  Sfclsetfce,  When  the  conquest 
was  completed,  the  Native  Christians  showed  more  constancy  and  the 
Mar&thas  more  toleration  than  could  have  been  expected* *  Under 
a Vicar  General  who  lived  at  Knrla,  the  native,  or  as  they  were 
called  the  Ksnarin,1  vicars  managed  the  churches  and  kept  the  bulk 
of  the  people  from  forsaking  Christianity,  Twenty  years  later 
Anqnetil  du  Perron  (1757)  travelled  through  S&laette,  and  though 
he  wrote  with  some  contempt  both  of  the  congregations  and  of  the 
priests,  it  is  plain  that  the  Christians  were  an  important  part  of  the 
population.  No  fewer  than  fifteen  priests  assisted  in  a festival  atThAna 
in  which  dn  Perron  took  a leading  part  in  the  choir.  At  nine  in  the 
morning  the  cathedral  was  filled  with  thonsands  of  Christians,  all 
of  them  black.  The  church  was  adorned  with  arches  of  palm  leaves 
and  with  pillars  and  balustrades  of  gold,  silver,  and  coloured  paper. 
The  people  were  well-behaved,  everything  was  done  in  the  greatest 
order,  and  the  voices  of  the  singers  were  accompanied  by  violins 
and  bassoons,®  The  Mar&thAs  allowed  them  the  freest  exercise  of 
their  religion,  their  processions  and  festivals  were  respected,  and 
many  of  the  S&I&etfco  churches  were  built  or  rebuilt  about  this 
time  (1760). 

In  1774  Sfilsette  was  taken  by  the  British*  But  the  Sdlsette 
Christians  did  not  receive  any  special  encouragement  from  the  British 
Government,  and  in  some  of  the  earlier  accounts  of  the  district  they 
are  noticed  in  terms  of  contempt.  In  the  years  of  terrible  cholera 
(1818-1820)  that  followed  the  introduction  of  British  rule,  and 
again  in  1828,  some  of  the  Christian  Kolia,  finding  that  they 
suffered  as  much  as  their  Hindu  neighbours,  took  to  propitiating 
the  goddess  of  cholera,  and  either  left  or  were  driven  from  the 
Church.8  Some  of  these  people  with  the  help  of  a Pals  hi  Br&hmnn 
became  Hindus,  and  are  known  as  Uraps  or  Varaps,  perhaps  from 
orapne  to  sear  with  a hot  iron  in  reference  to  the  purifying  rites 
they  are  snpposed  to  have  undergone*  These  Uraps,  though  they 
hold  a somewhat  degraded  position,  are  now  considered  to  belong 
to  the  Agri  caste.*  Others  of  those  who  were  expelled  did  not 
become  Hindus,  and  though  cut  off  from  the  Church  communion 
still  attend  their  parish  churches  at  festivals* 
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1 Eanarin  that  in  EinareM,  a name  originally  given  to  the  native  clergy  in  Goa* 
It  ia  still  in  use,  but  is  considered  a term  of  reproach.  Dr.  F.  F.  Gomes. 

1 Zend  A vesta,  I,  ccccxxv*  Afterwards  the  Vicar  gave  a dinner  to  the  priest#, 
the  marguiU*r»t  and  the  singer*.  In  so  mixed  a company  there  were  few  manners 
end  the  guests  offended  dm  Perron  by  sitting  on  benches  along  the  sides  of  a long  table 
with  their  legs  folded  under  them,  and  eating  with  their  fingers  and  elbow  resting  on 
the  table. 

1 N&irne’s  Christians  of  Salsette,  0,  Van  pell  (Trans,  Bom.  Oeog-  Soc.  VII*  138) 
says  that  the  cause  of  the  reversion  was  an  attempt  to  extend  the  priestly 
prerogative, 

* See  above,  p«  117*  There  are  Urape  also  among  Kolia  and  KAthkaris.  Some  of 
them  seem  to  be  Musalmin  reverts.  In  support  of  the  derivation  of  Urap  from  orapnq 
to  sear,  it  may  be  noticed  that  at  TAnjor,  in  1701f  Christian  reverts  to  Hinduism  were 
branded  on  the  shoulder  with  a red  hot  iron  bearing  the  'imago  of  Vishnu  (Hough's 
Christianity  in  India,  II.  437). 
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In  1824  the  whole  number  of  Salsette  Christmas  was  estimated 
at  about  10,000.  At  that  time  the  lower  orders  were  said  to  be 
indifferent  Christians*  who,  while  they  were  in  the  habit  of  attending 
a Christian  sanctuary,  kept  in  their  houses  symbols  of  the  Hindu 
mythology,  and  continued  addicted  to  many  Hindu  usages.1  A few 
years  later  (1832)  Mr.  Warden  described  them  as  * in  the  most 
lamentable  state  of  superstitions  degradation/*  and  in  1838  Mr. 
Vanpell  wrote  of  them  as  poor,  ignorant  and  drunken,  believing  in 
all  Hindu  ideas  of  demon  possession  and  enchantment.3  If  these 
accounts  are  correct  the  SAlsette  Christians  have,  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  more  than  doubled  in  number,  and  have  made  a great 
advance  not  only  in  their  condition,  but  in  their  knowledge  of  and 
their  respect  for  their  religion. 

Among  Th&na  Christians  faces  of  a European  or  of  a negro  type 
are  sometimes  seen,  but,  as  a rule,  neither  men  nor  women  differ  much 
in  form  or  featuie  from  local  Hindus  of  the  same  class.  Both  men. 
and  women  are  neat  and  tidy  in  their  dress,  and  there  is  much 
picturesqueness  in  the  tall  white-cloth  cap  worn  by  the  men  of  some 
of  the  lower  orders  and  in  the  women's  full-dress  upper  robe. 

Their  home  tongue  is  Marathi,  very  little  different  from  the 
Mardthi  spoken  by  the  Kunbis  and  Kolis  of  the  district.  A few 
know  and  a considerable  number  understand  an  ungrammatical 
Portuguese,  and  among  some  of  the  higher  families  and  in  the 
Khatri  ward  of  Th&na  town  Portuguese  is  the  home  speech,  Latin 
is  the  language  of  the  Church,  and  most  of  the  upper  classes  who 
go  to  Bombay  know  some  English. 

They  live  in  substantial  tile-roofed  houses  with  walls  of  wooden 
planks,  mud,  or  brick  and  stone.  The  better  class  families  generally 
have  tables,  chairs,  couches,  bedsteads,  and  stools,  an  argand  lamp* 
cups,  saucers,  plates,  metal  cooking  pots,  a wardrobe,  a box  or  two, 
and  some  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  of  Popes.  A middle 
class  family  has  generally  one  or  two  benches,  one  or  two  stools, 
with  perhaps  a single  chair,  cots,  cups  and  saucers,  and  a few 
metal  and  earthen  vessels.  A poor  family  has  perhaps  a small 
wooden  stool,  some  mats,  and  some  earthen  vessels. 

Except  some  of  the  richer  families  who  have  three  meals  a day 
about  nine,  about  one,  and  about  eight  in  the  evening,  the  bulk  of 
the  Th£na  Christians  eat  only  twice  about  noon  and  about  eight  at 
night.  Unlike  Hindus  the  whole  of  the  family,  men,  women,  and 
children  eat  at  the  same  time,  and  in  some  of  the  poorer  households 
from  the  same  dish.  They  live  on  rice,  nagli , vari , pulse,  vegetables, 
mutton,  beef,  pork,  fowls,  and  fish,  and  drink  Hquor.  On  festive 
occasions  they  make  rice  cakes  and  eat  them  with  mutton,  potatoes, 
and  plantains.  They  generally  drink  palm  spirits  called  fult  with 
from  three  to  five  per  cent  of  alcohol.  Occasionally  some  drink  and 
offer  their  guests  bevda,  that  is  double  distilled  palm -juice.  The 
well-to-do  use  brandy  and  European  wines,  some  daily  and  others  at 

com 

1 Hamilton**  Hindortan,  IL  172.  At  thi*  time  over  KK)  European  pensioned 
aoldier*  had  settled  with  their  families  at  Thina  {Ditto}. 

1 Nairae’a  S&setto  Christiana*  ft, 

* Tran*.  Bom.  Geog.  Soo/ VII.  136,  139; 
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weddings  and  other  feasts.  A limited  number  are  in  the  habit  of 
regularly  drinking  tea  and  coffee. 

There  is  considerable  variety  in  their  dress.  Among  the  well-to-do 
the  men  dress  in  European  fashion,  generally  in  black.  The  poorer 
classes  wear  tight  trousers  of  coloured  cotton  cloth  coming  to  the  knee, 
and  an  inner  jersey  and  cotton  jacket.  Among  men  the  head-dress 
varies  greatly ; the  upper  classes  wear  the  English  hat,  cart -drivers 
and  husbandmen  wear  a long  cylindrical  white  cotton  hat  or  a 
woollen  night- cap  with  or  without  a checked  kerchief  tied  round 
the  temples,  Bs  barmen  wear  red  broadcloth  caps,  and  palm -tappers 
wear  either  skull  cape  or  night- caps. 

Almost  all  the  women  dress  in  local  Hindu  fashion.  Among  tha 
poorer  classes  the  robe  is  worn  tight  and  does  not  fall  below  the  knee; 
the  upper  classes  wear  it  full  falling  close  to  the  ankle.  Unmarried 
girls  do  not  draw  one  end  of  the  robe  Over  the  upper  part  of  their 
bodies,  and  married  women  wear  the  upper  end  over  the  right 
shoulder  not  Like  most  Hindus  over  the  right  temple.  The  robe 
¥*  generally  of  cotton  and  in  colour  dark  purple,  green*  or  black. 
The  bodice  is  loose  full-backed  end  long-sleeved*  and  is  tied  in 
front  under  the  bosom.  For  ordinary  wear  it  is  of  cotton  and  for 
special  occasions  of  silk  or  of  brocade,  When  they  go  to  churoh 
women  cover  themselves  with  a white  sheet-like  cotton  robe  that 
hangs  from  the  head  to  the  ankle,  and  is  worn  with  considerable 
grace  falling  from  the  head  in  free  outward  curves,  showing  the 
face  and  rich  necklace,  and  caught  with  the  hand  at  the  waist,  and 
from  there  falling  straight  to  the  feet.  Some  years  ago  the  women. 


and  bodice. 

Women  generally  wear  gold  earrings  shaped  like  cockle  shells, 
silver  necklaces  in  double  loops,  and  half  a dozen  China  glass 
bangles  round  each  wrist.  On  high  days  they  wear  gold-headed 
hair  pins,  looped  gold  necklaces,  rings,  earrings,  bangles,  and  large 
silver  anklets.1 

Wealthy  families,  who  are  village  headmen  and  owners  of 
rich  garden  lands,  often  bring  up  one  or  more  of  their  sons  for  the 
Church,  and  a considerable  number  who  know  English  are  employed 
in  Bombay  chiefly  as  clerks.  The  morning  trains  from  Andherir 
and  Bdndra  are  crowded  with  men  of  this  class  on  their  way  to 
their  offices,  and  evening  trains  take  them  back  to  their  homes.1 
The  lower  classes  are  husbandmen,  some  of  them  as  the  V&dvala 


* The  detaila  are  s For  the  head  tha  mogri  worth  from  Ru.  8 to  Rjl  20*  the  mugdyn 
Ea  4 to  Ra  15,  tha  tardb  Rb.  10  to  Rs.  60*  and  the  kdpati  all  of  gold  j fur  the 
neck,  of  gold  ornament*,  the  phugdazt  $dJcter  rujhdr,  perdvax,  dulodi,  gdthe,  and 
potht  and  of  silver  the  *ari  ; for  the  wrist*  gold,  silver  and  glass  bangles  ; for  the 
Ungers  gold  and  silver  rings  j and  for  the  feet  silver  anklet*  called  tnfei.  Widows 
do  not  wear  bangles,  the  mugdya  head  ornament*  the  poth  necklace,  earrings  or  silver 
anklets,  txUts. 

* Many  of  them  walk  three  or  four  miles  from  their  home#  to  the  station*  and  as 
early  as  seven  may  be  met  making  their  way  barefoot  across  the  fields  carrying  their 
shoes  and  stockings  in  their  hands. 
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become  mill  workers*  They  rear  large  quantities  of  poultry  and 
pigs.  Unlike  the  Goanese  Christians,  tney  pride  themselves  on 
never  taking  household  service  with  Europeans,  The  Christians 
hold  a good  position  among  the  people  of  Th&na,  They  are  an 
independent  respectable  class.  Neither  in  Bombay  nor  in  the 
Th&na  district  is  a man  thought  less  of  because  he  belongs  to  the 
Christian  community.  In  villages  where  Christians  are  few  and 
poor  the  Hindus  may  prevent  them  from  using  the  wells,  but 
where  the  Christian  element  is  strong  and  includes  some  of  the 
richer  families,  no  objection  is  raised  to  their  use  of  the  common 
wells,  nor  is  there  any  caste  difficulty  of  any  kind.  As  a class  they 
are  mil d and  amiable,  clean  and  tidy  in  their  habits,  hardworking 
and  orderly.  Almost  all  drink  freely,  and  among  the  lower  class 
drunkenness  is  common,  though  probably  less  common  than  among 
the  corresponding  class  of  Hindus, 

Though  there  are  few  rich  families  a considerable  number  aro 
well-to-do,  and  some  of  the  coast  villages  which  are  altogether- 
Christian  are  among  the  best  villages  in  the  district*  There  is  much, 
indebtedness  but  almost  no  destitution. 

In  religious  matters  Th&na  Christians  belong  to  two  bodies,  thoae^ 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  and  those  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Bombay,  The  latter  are  a small 
body  not  numbering  more  than  5000  souls.  Their  spiritual  matters 
are  managed  chiefly  by  members  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  Besides  at 
B&ndra  where  they  have  a church  of  St.  Peter  and  two  native- 
orphanages,  they  have  churches  and  vicars  at  the  villages  of  MAn, 
EAnchavli,  Gordi,  and  Juhn,1 

The  main  body  of  the  TMua  Christians  are  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Goa.  Under  him  are  three  Vicars  General,  of 
Bombay,  of  SAlsette,  and  of  Bassein.  The  Vicars  General  of  S&lsette 
and  Bassein,  who  are  also  called  Vicars  Vara  or  Vicars  of  the 
are  appointed  the  former  by  Government  and  the  latter  by  th& 
Archbishop  of  Goa,  and  have  control  over  the  priests  in  their* 
charge.  Under  the  Vicar  General  of  Silsette  aro  twenty -two 
priests  in  charge  of  nineteen  parish  churches,  seven  smaller  churches 
attached  to  parish  churches,  and  four  chapels,*  And  under  th& 
Vicar  Vara  of  Bassein  are  nine  priests  and  nine  chnrches.s 


1 Detail*  are  given  under  Places  of  Interest 

1 This  and  much  other  information  has  been  kindly  supplied  by  the  present  Vicaj* 
General  the  Very  Rev.  P.  A.  V.  P.  de  Souza.  Details  are  given  under  Places  of  In* 
to  rest.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  churches  ; ThAna,  the  Church  of  St,  John 
the  Baptist ; Kurla,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  ; Amboli,  the  Church  of  St.  Blaaius  ; 
Pabidi,  the  Church  of  St,  Thomas ; FdJI,  the  Church  of  St.  Xavier ; Ve&iva, 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Health  ; Mora,  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sew  ; 
MAlvani,  the  Church  of  St.  Anthony  j Poisar,  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Remedied  j 
Maupaisor,  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Conception  ; Bh&yndar,  Gur  Lady  of  Nazareth  j 
Kashi,  St.  Jerome's  ; Mini,  St-  Anthony's  ; Manori.St.  Sebastian’*  ; Roll  KalyAn,  Otur 
Lady  of  Egypt ; Utan,  Our  Lady  of  tbe  Sea  ; Dongri,  Our  Lady  of  Belan  (Bethlehem}  ; 
Gorii,  Holy  Magi  ; Manori,  Our  Lady  of  Help  ; Morel,  St,  John  tbe  Evangelist  ; 
Povai,  Holy  Trinity ; Bind™,  St,  Andrew’s  with  three  chapel*,  Our  Lady  of 
the  Mount,  St,  Anne's,  and  the  Holy  Crons  ; Uran,  Our  Lady  of  Purification  ; and 
M&tharAn,  the  Holy  Cross. 

* The  churches  are  : at  Sandora,  St*  Thomas  ; at  PApdi,  Our  Lady  of  Grace  ; at  PAU, 
the  Mother  of  God ; at  M&nikpur,  St,  Michael'* ; at  Davli,  Our  Lady  of  Help  ; at 
Nirraal,  St*  Cruz.  ; at  Koprfd,  the  Holy  Spirit  % at  Agtshi,  St*  lago*  ; and  at  Baaaeln* 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy* 
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The  Christians  have  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of 
their  faith,  and  show  their  attachment  to  their  religion  by  freely 
contributing  to  their  churches  and  to  the  support  of  their  priests* * 
As  a rule  they  go  to  church  regularly,  and  on  great  festivals 
very  few  are  absent.  At  B&ndra  it  is  common  to  see  whole 
families,  father,  mother,  and  children  walking  together  to  church 
carrying  their  books  with  them.  Though  neither  handsome  nor 
imposing,  the  churches  are  generally  large,  substantial  and  lofty* 
Borne  of  those  now  in  rains  had  lofty  arches,  tall  gable  ends, 
transepts,  and  high-pitched  sometimes  vaulted  roofs.  They  have 
given  place  to  a style  of  building  which,  while  quite  as  roomy, 
is  less  pretentious  and  more  suited  to  the  capacities  of  native 
workmen,  and  at  the  same  time  is  distinct  from  any  non -Christian 
place  of  worship.  The  new  churches  are  plain  oblong  tiled 
buildings,  generally  with  the  doorway  at  the  west,  and  a small 
chancel  at  the  east,  but  no  aisles  ; the  larger  churches  have  in  most 
cases  a low  square  tower  at  the  south-east  or  south-west  corner,  and 
the  smaller  ones  a belfry*  They  are  white- washed  outside,  and  the 
w&et  end  is  often  painted  in  colours.  Inside  they  aro  gay  with  gilding, 
chandeliers,  and  pictures  of  saints*  The  high  altar  is  sometimes  very 
elaborate,  and  a few  have  old  wooden  pulpits  or  well  carved  wooden 
screens.  Altogether  they  are  clean  and  cheerful  and  compare 
favourably  with  the  local  temples  or  mosques.  They  generally  stand 
in  large  enclosures,  and  have  always  in  front  of  the  west  door  a 
large  Calvary  cross  white-washed  and  adorned  with  the  symbols  of 
the  Passion,  and  generally  bearing  the  date  of  the  church,  and  a 
short  devotional  motto.  Votive  crosses  of  the  same  sort,  made 
either  of  stone  or  of  wood,  are  common  in  the  villages  and  along 
the  roads.  Within  the  last  few  years  many  of  the  churches 
have  been  rebuilt  or  restored  at  a surprising  cost,  the  people 
contributing  freely  to  weekly  offertories.  The  prayers  are  in  Latin, 
but  Portuguese  and  Marathi  prayer-books  are  within  the  reach  of  all, 
so  that  all  who  can  read  can  follow  the  prayers.  The  hymns,  like 
the  prayers,  are  in  Latin,  but  of  these  also  there  are  translations,  and 
the  sermons  are  either  in  Portuguese  or  in  Mar&thi*1  Bach  church 
pays  one  or  two  music  masters,  who,  as  a rule,  play  on  the  violin 
and  in  some  churches  on  the  harmojuum.  There  is  no  lack  of 
musical  talent,  but  they  seem  to  have  lost  their  old  fondness  for 
singing.1 

Parish  priests  arc  chosen  from  all  classes  except  Mb  Are,  B hand  Aria, 
converts,  and  illegitimate  children.  Some  of  them  are  the  sons  of 
landowners,  sufficiently  well-to-do  to  give  their  children  a good 
education.  Others  come  from  Bombay  or  from  Goa*  All  know 


1 There  is  in  interesting  Life  of  Christ  or  Christo  Turin,  originally  published  in 
1659,  which  lb  atilt  well  known  and  much  read  by  the  people.  It  is  in  the  home 
dwfect  of  the  Thin*  Son  Or  Sea  Kolia,  and  did  era  little  from  the  Mar&thi  now  in  tun, 

* In  former  time*  one  hamlet  of  Trinity  (probably  VihAr  J was  specially  noted,  whose 
people  need  to  Bing  sacred  songs  while  at  work.  Even  in  the  woods  men  and  boys 
were  heard  chanting  the  ten  commandments  from  the  tops  of  trees.  The  ThAna 
Choristers  were  famous  nine  era.  Annaea  Maritime*  e Coloniaes,  Lisbon  (1843),  382-383. 
Anqnetil  du  Perron  (1767}  notice*  that  in  ThAna  the  service  was  most  orderly,  and 
that  the  voice*  of  the  singers  were  accompanied  by  violins  and  bassoons.  Zend 
A vesta,  1,  ooccxxv* 
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Mar&tht  and  Latin , and  all  have  some  knowledge  of  Portuguese  and 
a few  of  English.  They  are  educated  at  Goa  and  ordained  at  the  age 
of  twenty- four  by  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  or  his  delegate*  Here  and 
there  one  is  found  who  has  been  to  Rome*  They  almost  always 
live  in  houses  adjoining  or  attached  to  their  churches,  and  where  the 
villages  are  small  one  priest  often  serves  two  or  three  churches. 
They  dress  in  a long  black  cassock  or  cassock-like  coat,  and  some 
of  them  wear  the  biretta  or  four-cornered  cap*  As  a body  they 
lead  good  lives  and  have  an  excellent  influence  over  their  people* 
A few  priests  have  monthly  salaries  varying  from  £1  to  £5 
(Rs*  10-Rs,  50)  from  the  Goa  Government,  and  all  have  an  average 
allowance  of  £1  10a*  (Rs.  15)  from  the  British  Government,  In. 
addition  to  this  they  receive  from  £2  to  £10  (Rs*  20  - Rs,  100)  a 
month  in  fees.1  The  priests  neither  know  nor  practise  medicine* 
They  have  occasionally  exorcised  persons  who  have  been  supposed  to 
be  possessed  with  evil  spirits*  But  instances  are  rare,  and  no  case 
is  believed  to  have  occurred  for  several  years. 

A marked  feature  in  the  religion  of  the  Native  Christians  is  their 
passion  plays.  These  were  introduced  by  the  Jesuits  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century*  In  1551,  a Jesuit,  named  Gaspar  Baerts, 
established  a society  of  penitents,  who,  when  the  preacher  aroused 
feelings  of  sorrow  and  shame,  lashed  themselves  with  thongs  and 
cnt  themselves  with  iron  blades  till  the  blood  flowed.  So  catching1 
was  this  form  of  self-punishment  that  the  whole  congregation  often 
followed  the  lead  of  the  penitents,  and  the  voice  of  the  preacher 
was  drowned  in  the  whipping  chorus.*  To  this  passion  plays  were 
afterwards  added,  which,  during  Lent,  week  after  week,  showed  th© 
scenes  that  ended  in  Christ's  crucifixion.  In  1552  the  practice  was 
brought  from  Goa  to  Baseein  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Melchoir  Nunes 
Barretto,  the  second  rector  of  Bassein.®  At  present  the  commonest 
form  of  these  plays  is  that  the  priest  tells  the  story  with  all  possible 
liveliness  of  detail*  Then  a curtain  is  drawn  and  the  scene  is  shown 
with  the  help  of  images  and  decorations*  Some  churches  have  on© 
scene,  others  have  a succession  of  scenes  ending  in  the  crucifixion* 
In  some  places  as  at  Bandra,  actors  are  occasionally  employed,  but 
as  a rule  the  representation  is  made  by  wooden  dummies.  Th© 
dresses  and  other  accessories  are  good.  In  the  crucifixion  tb© 
figure  is  taken  from  the  cross  by  some  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  th© 
whole  performance  is  carried  on  with  solemnity  and  regarded  by  the 
people  quietly  and  with  reverenced 


1 D*  Cun  ha's  Bassem,  199.  Besides  offertories  the  jparishi oners  pay  from  2s.  to 
10s.  or  12s.  {Re.  1 - Re.  6 or  Rs*  6)  as  christening,  wedding,  and  burial  fee*.  A mass 
for  the  dead  costs  from  Is.  to  2s.  {8  annas -Re.  1).  The  proceeds  of  these  fees  go  to 
the  priests.  The  Government  grants  are,  besides  Rs.  100  to  the  Vicar  General, 
monthly  allowances  of  Ha*  30  in  one  village*  Rs.  25  in  two,  Rs.  29  in  one,  Rs-  15  in 
thirteen.  Re,  14-8  in  eight,  and  Ra  10  in  four.  Collectors  Return,  12th  3«pt.  1881* 

1 At  TArftpur,  in  1673,  M.  Detlon  saw  in  the  cloister  of  the  Church  of  Misericord  La 
penitents  with  covered  faces  and  bane  shoulder*  wounding  themselves  most  cruelly  Qf-p 
with  whips  containing  bits  of  iron*  Portugal  e » Estrange! roe,  I.  291-292, 

* Da  Cunba’s  Baawlo,  250-253. 

4 Da  CunhaV  Baseein,  240,  Dellon  rives  the  following  account  of  a passion  play 
he  saw  at  Tir*pur  on  Good  Friday,  1573*  During  the  sermon  the  different  mysteries 
of  the  passion  war*  shown  on  a stage  as  a tragedy  m five  acts*  In  front  of  the  stags 
was  a curtain  which  was  lifted  whenever  the  preacher  paused.  After  the  aerxaon 
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Some  of  the  Christian  shrines  have  a great  name  among  Hindus 
and  P&rsis,  and  to  a less  extent  among  SliisalmAns.1  Tlio  chapel  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Mount  at  Barnlra,  commonly  called  Mount  Mary, 
enjoys  special  favour.  On  the  8th  September,  the  titular  feast  of 
the  shrine,  a great  festival,  known  as  the  BAndra  feast,  is  attended 
by  numbers  of  Parsis  and  Hindus,  and  throughout  the  year  small 
Companies  of  Hindus  and  Parsis,  mostly  women,  whose  prayer  for 
a child  or  for  a child’s  recovery  from  sickness  has  bean  answered, 
bring  thank-offerings  to  the  shrine.  MusalmAns  also,  but  less 
often  than  Hindus  or  Firsts,  make  vows  at  Christian  shrines,  and 
if  their  prayer  is  answered,  offer  money,  candles,  clothes,  and  oil, 
and  when  the  recovery  of  some  bodily  organ  has  been  the  subject  of 
the  vow,  silver  hands,  feet,  eyes,  or  ears. 

The  Kolis  are  the  only  Christians  who  have  any  headman  or 
council.  There  is  no  organisation  for  settling  disputes  or  punishing 
offenders,  except  that  the  priest  is  sometimes  appealed  to,  and  that 
those  who  openly  practise  Hindu  rites,  lead  scandalous  Jives,  or 
neglect  their  Easter  duties  are  put  out  of  the  church  community. 
There  are  also  brotherhoods  who  help  at  funerals,  and  they  have 
church  committees  with  the  priest  as  chairman,  which  administer 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  different  churches.  These  church 
committees  and  the  priests  in  their  spiritual  capacities  are,  as 
already  noticed,  under  the  Vicars  General  of  Salsette  and  Baasein, 
who  in  turn  are  responsible  to  the  Archbishop  of  Goa. 

Many  of  the  lower  orders  of  Christians  share  the  local  beliefs  in 
omens,  lucky  days,  and  magic.  The  authority  of  the  priest  is  too 
great,  and  his  disapproval  of  such  practices  is  too  strong  to  allow 
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they  represented  the  descent  from  the  areas  And  laid  Christ's  image  qd  a bier.  On 
seeing  this  the  congregation  burst  into  groans  and  lamentations.  Then  a procession 
started,  penitents  leading  the  way  cutting  themselves  with  whips.  Then  came 
the  chief  men  of  the  country,  two  and  two,  carrying  candles,  then  monks,  then  the 
image  of  Christ  on  a bier  covered  with  black  crape  and  surrounded  by  twenty  black 
men  with  masks  and  armed.  In  front  of  them  was  an  officer,  who  turned  now 
and  again  V look  at  the  bier.  The  procession,  preceded  by  drams  and  trumpet* 
playing  sad  music,  marched  round  the  village  and  came  back  to  the  church.  (Dellon 
quoted  in  Portugal  e os  Estrangeiros,  1,  291-292]!. 

In  Madura  in  South  India,  as  in  ThAna,  the  Jesnits  of  the  seventeenth  century 
(1653)  found  passion  plays  a fruitful  means  of  conversion,  P.  Alvarez,  a man  with 
much  taste  for  ornament,  falling  so  sick  that  all  his  work  except  prayer  was  stopped, 
made  a chaiming  theatre,  ch^se  young  converts  who  showed  a talent  for  acting,  and 
trained  them  in  the  Indian  style  of  declamation.  Afterwards  on  Easter  day  he 
showed  in  the  form  of  a tragedy  the  life  of  the  holy  king  Johoshapbat.  People  came 
to  sec  it  from  all  parts  of  Trichi nopofy  and  TAnjor.  The  numerous  sheds  he  had 
made  could  not  hold  a small  part  of  the  sight- seers.  The  rest  camped  under  trees. 
The  heathen  were  deeply  impressed  and  from  that  time  half  of  the  people  wished  to 
be  Christians.  Idol  festivals  came  To  an  end,  for  the  people,  after  seeing  the 
splendour  of  the  Christians,  said  : 1 How  can  we  dare  to  try  oar  childuh  ceremonies, 
every  one  will  laugh  at  us.1  La  Mission  Du  Msdun*,  HI.  11. 

1 The  readiness  of  the  Hindus  to  worship  Portuguese  images  is  noticed  with  surprise 
by  some  of  the  old  travellers.  Tavernier  (1666)  says  (Harris,  II.  379),  "They  woiehip 
the  Virgin  Mary  as  representing  Stita,  pulling  off  their  shoes,  making  many  reverence*, 
put  ling  oil  into  the  lamp  and  money  into  the  box.  They  would  anoint  the  image  and 
offer  it  fruit  *a  entices  if  the  Portuguese  allowed  them/  9o  I'u  Perron,  about  100 
year*  lat*r  (1757),  saw  many  Indianr,  at  ThAna,  after  the  mass  bring  their  children  to 
nave  texts  said  over  their  heads,  and  saw  others  take  oil  from  the  tamp  that  burned 
before  the  Virgin.  Zend  A vesta,  I.  coeexxv.  In  1818,  according  to  Hamilton 
(Hindustan,  II.  189)  a number  of  native  women  presented  their  children  at  the 
Mahim  church  to  be  baptised  because  they  were  paid  a small  premium 
> 310—27 
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the  worship  of  Hindu  gods  or  Musalm/m  saints  to  be  openly 
performed,  and  within  the  last  fifty  years  these  practices  have  grown 
much  less  usual  or  at  least  are  much  more  carefully  concealed.  In 
Bdndra  and  some  of  the  villages  near  Bombay,  which  are  under  the 
management  of  Jesuit  Fathers,  irregular  practices  are  said  to  be 
almost  unknown.  But  in  the  more  outlying  villages  of  SAleefcte 
and  Bassein  some  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  lower  classes, 
though  they  do  not  openly  worship  them,  are  said  occasionally  to 
send  secret  offerings  to  Ganpati  and  his  mother  Gavri,  and  to  pay 
vows  to  Shitf&devi,  the  small-pox  goddess.  Their  holidays  are 
Christian  holidays,  Sunday,  Easter,  and  Christmas.  Before  reaping 
the  rice  harvest  they  have  a special  thanksgiving  when  the  first 
fruits  are  carried  to  the  church  and  blessed. 

As  the  Th&na  Christians  include  many  classes  who  have  never 
associated  and  whose  one  bond  of  union  is  their  religion,  it  is 
difficult  to  give  an  account  of  their  customs  which  applies  to  all. 
The  following  details  are  believed  correctly  to  represent  the  social 
and  religious  observances  at  present  in  use  among  the  bulk  of  Th&na 
Christians  on  occasions  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,1 

For  her  first  confinement  a young  wife  goes  to  her  parents' 
house,  taking  sweetmeats  which  she  distributes  among  her  relations 
and  friends.  On  the  third  or  the  sixth  night  after  a child  is  born, 
many  of  the  lower  orders  watch  the  infant  in  case  it  may  be  attacked 
by  the  spirit  Sathi , and  strew  gram  on  the  doorway  that  if  th© 
spirit  comes  she  may  fall.  Except  that  the  midwife  sometimea 
claims  a fee  for  having  watched  all  night,  this  custom  is  said  not  to 
be  observed  among  the  upper  classes.  Between  the  eighth  and 
fifteenth  day,  if  the  child  is  healthy,  an  appointment  is  made  with 
the  parish  priest,  and  at  any  hour  between  sunrise  and  sunset  the 
child  is  taken  to  the  church  by  its  godfather,  padri?ihof  and 
godmother,  madrinha,  followed  by  a company  of  friends  and 
relations.  The  mother  never  goes  to  the  christening. 

The  order  of  baptism  is  that  laid  down  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
When  th©  company  reach  the  church  door  the  priest,  in  hia  surplice 
and  violet  stole,  receives  the  name  of  the  child  and  asks  a few 
questions,  which  the  clerk  of  the  church  answers  for  the  child* 
In  order  to  drive  the  devil  away  and  make  him  give  place  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  priest  thrice  breathes  upon  the  face  of  the 
child,  saying,  Exi  ah  eo,  1 Go  out  of  him/  He  then  makes  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  child's  forehead  and  breast,  and  lays  his 
hand  upon  its  head  repeating  verses.  Laying  a little  salt  in  the 
child's  mouth  he  again  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  its 
forehead,  and  repeats  verses.  After  this  the  priest  lays  the  end  of 
the  stole  upon  the  body  of  the  child,  and  admits  him  into  th© 
church,  saying,  f Enter  into  the  temple  of  God  that  thou  mayest 
have  part  with  Christ  unto  life  everlasting : AmeuJ  When  they 
have  entered  the  church  the  priest,  jointly  with  the  sponsors,  recites 
the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  priest  next 
exorcises  the  child,  and  taking  spittle  from  hia  mouth,  applies  it 


1 With  a few  additions  thin  fraction  hM  boon  contributed  by  Mr.  Gomoo,  G.G.M.C-, 
of  Bombay. 
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with  hie  thumb  to  the  ears  and  nostrils  of  the  child,  saying  in  Latin 
in  a load  voice,  ' Then  too  fly  away,  O Satan  f 3 He  then  question* 
the  sponsors,  and  anoints  the  child  on  the  breast  and  between  the 
shoulders  in  the  form  of  a cross,  and  changing  his  violet  stole  for  a 
white  stole,  asks  a few  questions.  Then  the  godfather  or  the 
godmother,  or  both,  holding  the  child  or  touching  the  person 
to  be  baptised,  the  priest  takes  water  in  a small  vessel  and 
pours  it  thrice  on  the  head  of  the  child  or  persou  in  the  form  of 
a cross,  at  the  same  time  repeating  distinctly  the  words,  * I baptise 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghoat/  Alter  this  the  priest  anoints  the  child  on  the  top  of  the 
bead  in  the  form  of  the  cross,  and  then  places  a white  linen  cloth 
upon  it,  saying,  1 * Receive  this  white  garment  and  see  that  thou 
bringest  it  stainless  before  the  judgment-seat.'  He  then  gives  a 
lighted  candle  to  the  child  or  to  its  godfather,  repeating  verses, 
and  ending  by  saying,  'Go  in  peace  and  the  Lord  be  with  you  : 
Amen.'  The  priest's  baptism  fee  varies  from  Is.  6d.  to  2i. 
(12  a*.  -Be.l).  Among  the  upper  classes  friends  are  offered  wine 
and  sweetmeats,  and  near  relations  are  feasted.  The  poorer  classes 
burn  incense  at  the  door  of  the  house  before  the  child  enters  it,  and 
the  guests  make  presents  to  it  of  from  3d.  to  2s.  (2  m.  - He.  1)  and 
have  a feast  of  country  liquor,  dates,  gram,  and  molasses.  The 
priest  is  sometimes  asked  to  attend  the  feast,  but  more  often  a 
present  of  wine  and  other  articles  is  sent  to  his  house.  At  the 
feast  the  guests  sometimes  subscribe  and  next  day  spend  the  money 
on  drink.  If  an  infant  is  sick  it  may  at  any  time  be  baptised  at  its 
parents'  house,  either  by  the  priest  or  by  some  intelligent  member 
of  the  family,  or  by  a neighbour  who  has  learnt  the  formula.  After 
recovery  the  child  is  taken  to  church  to  have  the  holy  oil  applied. 
On  the  fortieth  day  some  parents  take  the  child  to  church,  and 
the  mother  also  goes  and  is  purified.  On  that  day  or  after  an 
interval  of  two,  three  or  five  mouths,  the  young  mother  goes  back 
to  her  husband's  house  taking  the  child  and  some  presents  of  sweet 
rice-flour  balls,  coco  an  ate,  boiled  gram,  and  clothes. 

The  expenses  connected  with  the  birth  of  a first  child  vary  among 
the  rich  from  £15  to  £30  (Rs.  150  - Re.  SUG),  among  the  middle 
class  from  £8  to  £15  (Rs.  80  - Bs.  150),  and  among  the  poor  from 
£2  10s.  to  £5  (Rs.  25  - Rs.  50).  The  expenses  connected  with  the 
birth  of  a second  child  vary  among  the  rich  from  £10  to  £20 
(Bs.  100-  Rs.  200),  among  the  middle  class  from  £5  to  £10  (Bs.  50  * 
Bs.  100),  and  among  the  poor  from  £2  to  £5  (Rs.  20  - Rs.  50), 
For  other  children  the  birth  expenses  are  not  more  than  from  £5  to 
£10  (Rs.  50 -Re.  100)  among  the  rich,  from  £5  to  £8  (Rs.  50- Rs.  80) 
among  the  middle  class,  and  from  £2  10s.  to  £5  (Bs.  25  - Rs.  50) 
among  the  poor. 

Among  S&lsette  Christians  the  marriageable  age  for  boys  is  above 
fourteen  and  for  girls  above  twelve.  But  boys  do  not  generally 
many  till  after  twenty,  and  girls  till  between  fourteen  and  sixteen. 
Parents  take  great  pains  to  secure  a good  match  for  their  daughters. 
They  propose  to  the  boy's  parents/  and  the  boy  and  girl  know 


1 This  m the  ewe  in  S4l»tte.  In  Beewrio  the  proposal  cotoen  from  the  boy’s  side. 
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their  parents*  wishes,  but  except  when  they  are  grown  up,  which  is 
seldom  the  case,  they  have  no  choice.  The  chief  point  for  agreement 
is  the  amount  of  money  the  bridegroom  is  expected  to  settle  on  his 
wife.  The  sum  generally  varies  from  £5  to  £50  (Rs.  50  - Rs.  500) 
and  sometimes  rises  as  high  as  £500  (Rs-  5000).  It  is  usually  paid 
in  the  form  of  ornaments,  seldom  in  cash.1  When  a match  haeboen 
privately  arranged,  the  boy's  relations  or  friends  go  by  appointment 
to  the  girl1  a house,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  priest  and  a witness 
or  two  are  formally  asked  if  they  accept  the  girl  on  certain 
conditions  as  to  the  amount  of  dowry.  Among  the  well-to-do 
a written  contract  is  drawn  up  and  two  copies  are  made,  one  for 
each  party.  Rings  or  other  articles  of  jewelry  are  also  exchanged 
between  the  boy  and  girl,  wine  and  sweetmeats  are  served,  and 
if  the  boy's  party  have  come  from  a distance,  this  is  sometimes 
followed  by  a dinner  or  supper.  After  the  betrothal,  marriage  may 
take  place  in  a few  weeks  or  it  may  be  put  off  for  mouths  or  years, 
as  suits  the  convenience  of  the  parties.  From  two  to  five  days 
before  the  wedding,  booths  are  built  at  the  bride's  and  at  the 
bridegroom's  houses,  and  friends  are  asked  to  the  wedding  both  by 
message  and  by  writing.  For  two  or  three  months  before  the 
wedding  the  boy  and  girl,  if  they  have  not  been  taught  them  before, 
are  instructed  by  the  priest  or  the  sacristan  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith,  their  fathers  paying  the  sacristan  from  Is.  to  2s, 
(8  as. -Be.  1)  each.  A day  or  two  before  the  wedding  the  boy  and 
girl  attend  the  church  to  confess  and  receive  the  communion. 

Except  among  the  Kolia,  who  are  married  in  the  afternoon  with 
native  music,  weddings  take  place  between  eight  and  ten  in  the 
morning.  The  bridegroom  generally  walks  to  church  with  a 
company  of  friends  and  shaded  by  a large  longbandled  silk 
umbrella.  If  he  belongs  to  an  upper  class  family,  he  dresses  in  a 
European  black  hat,  an  evening  or  frock  coat,  and  light  waistcoat 
and  trousers.  If  he  belongs  to  the  lower  classes,  he  wears  the  full 
European  dress  of  bygone  days,  a scarlet  or  black  military  coat 
with  cocked  hat,  epaulets,  knee-breeches,  stockings,  and  shoes.* 
The  bride  comes  with  the  men  of  her  family  and  sometimes  with  one 


1 Its  the  cue  of  the  death  of  a wife  who  has  had  children  the  ornaments  remain  for 
her  husband’s  and  children’s  use.  If  a woman  dies  without  leaving  a child,  the 
dowry  returns  to  her  parents  unless  a contract  has  been  made  securing  the  property 
to  the  husband,  or  unless  she  has  specially  bequeathed  it  to  him.  If  the  property 
returns  to  the  parents  of  the  deceased  woman,  the  burial  expenses  are  deducted. 
If  the  husband  dies  without  issue,  the  wife  does  not  inherit  any  of  his  property  unlew 
it  is  specially  left  her. 

■ A writer  in  the  Times  of  India  (9th  Mar.  1881)  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  bridegroom’s  costume.  A pair  of  short  coloured  silk  breeches,  d la  knickerbockers 
fastened  just  below  the  knees  with  a pair  of  gilt  garters.  Scarlet  silk  stocking*, 
patent  leather  shoes  with  large  buckles,  watered  silk  waistcoat,  shirt  with 
stand-up  collar,  a white  cravat,  an  English  regimental  scarlet  tail-coat  with  gilt 
buttons  and  epaulets,  a cocked  hat,  and  an  old  sword,  generally  [preserved  in  the 
family  with  great  veneration  as  an  heirloom.  The  pattern  of  the  breeches  and 
waistcoat  is  of  the  time  of  the  Portucnese  Viceroy  Dom  Joao  de  Castro  (1545),  the 
English  scarlet  coat  of  the  era  1607.  Thus  gorgeously  attired  the  bridegroom 
stmts  to  church,  stooping  at  every  few  paces  to  wipe  the  dust  off  hie  polished  shoos, 
and  escorted  by  a servant  carrying  a tremendous  coloured  damask  umbrella  of  the 
days  of  BahAdur  ShAh,  king  of  Gujarit  (1530}. 
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or  two  girls  as  bride's  maids,  and,  if  it  is  a holiday,  with  the  whole 
company  of  wedding1  guests.  Sbe  rides  in  a palanquin,  or  dull,  and 
has  a longhand  led  silk  umbrella  held  over  her.  If  she  is  a rich  girl 
she  is  probably  dressed  in  modem  English  fashion,  a white  silk  or 
muslin  gown,  or  a brocaded  petticoat  and  bodice  and  a black  mantle 
and  veil  in  the  old  Portuguese  style.1  Some  wear  the  ordinary  full 
dress,  the  Hindu  robe  and  outer  sheet  of  white  cloth.  Brides  of  the 
lower  classes  wear  a Hindu  robe  falling  to  the  feet  instead  of  their 
short  every-day  robe  and  the  white  overall. 

When  the  two  parties  have  met  in  the  church,  the  priest,  dressed  in 
a surplice  and  white  stole  and  accompanied  by  at  least  one  clerk 
to  carry  the  book  and  a vessel  of  holy  water,  and  by  two  or  three 
witnesses,  asks  the  bridegroom  who  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
woman,  * Wilt  thou  take  A.  B . here  present  for  thy  lawful  wife, 
according  to  the  rite  of  our  holy  Mother  the  Church?'  The  bride- 
groom answers  * I will.'  Then  the  priest  puts  the  same  question 
to  the  bride,  and  she  answers  in  the  same  words  as  the  bridegroom. 
Then  the  woman  is  given  away  by  her  father  or  friend.  The  man 
receives  her  to  keep  in  God's  faith  and  his  own,  and  holds  her  right 
hand  in  his  own  right  hand,  the  priest  saying,  I join  you  together 
in  marriage  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  i Amen,  Then  he  sprinkles  them  with  holy  water. 
When  this  is  done  the  bridegroom  places  upon  the  book  gold  and 
silver,  which  are  presently  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
bride,  and  also  a ring,  which  the  priest  blesses.  Then  the  priest 
sprinkles  the  ring  with  holy  water  m the  form  of  a cross,  and  the 
bridegroom  having  received  the  ring  from  the  hands  of  the  priest, 
gives  gold  to  the  bride,  and  says,  € With  this  ring  I thee  wed,  this 
gold  I thee  give,  with  my  body  I thee  worship,  and  with  all  my 
worldly  goods  I thee  endow.'  Having  said  this  the  bridegroom 
places  the  ring  on  the  third  fioger  of  the  bride's  left  hand.  The 
priest  repeats  verses,  and,  if  the  nuptial  benediction  is  to  be  given, 
a mass  is  said.  Then  the  priest,  standing  at  the  epistle  side  of  the 
altar  and  turning  towards  the  bride  and  bridegroom  who  are  kneeling 
before  the  altar,  repeats  prayers  over  them.  Next  he  returns  to  the 
middle  of  the  altar,  repeats  a verse,  gives  them  the  communion, 
and  proceeds  with  the  mass  ending  with  a blessing. 

When  the  ceremony  is  over  the  company  form  in  procession, 
sometimes  led  by  musicians,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  coming  next 
either  in  a carriage  or  palanquin,  or  walking  bolding  hands  or  arm  in 
arm  and  the  wedding  guests  following.  When  they  reach  the  bride's 
house,  the  newly  married  pair  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  booth  and 
receive  their  friends'  congratulations.  Each  friend  in  turn  throws 
a few  flower  leaves  or  sprinkles  some  drops  of  rose  water  on  their 
heads,  shaking  hands,  or  if  they  are  near  relations  kissing  or 
embracing,  and,  if  they  have  them  to  give,  making  presents.  Wine 
and  sweetmeats  are  handed  round,  first  to  the  bridegroom  and  bride, 
and  then  to  the  guests.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  then  led 


1 These  d are  to  be  had  on  hire  at  from  10s*  to  £1  (Ra.  5-IU.  10), 
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into  the  house,  and  the  bride's  party  pass  the  time  till  dinner  is 
singing,  joking,  and  making  merry.  Meanwhile  the  bridegroom's 
party  leave  for  some  neighbouring  house*  and  before  dinner  bring 
the  bridegroom's  presents,  a rich  robe  and  bodice*  and  a gold 
necklace  which  the  bride  wears  so  long  as  her  husband  is 
alive.  Among  the  well-to-do  the  wedding  dinner  is  laid  and 
served  in  European  fashion  with  many  dishes  and  European  wines. 

The  poorer  classes  have  less  variety,  but  almost  always  have  two 
excellent  dishes  of  cold  pork,  vinegar,  and  spices  that  remain 
fresh  during  the  whole  festivities  which  last  for  several  days.  A 
piece  of  shop-made  bread  is  set  beside  each  guest,  but  they  seldom  eat 
any  but  home-made  leavened  and  unleavened  bread  and  sweetmeats. 

The  poorest  families  sit  on  mats  and  eat  off  leaf-plates.  Besides 
liquor  they  have  generally  only  on©  chief  dish  or  pork  or  a dish 
of  dried  prawns.  When  dinner  is  over  they  sing,  dance,  and  make 
m§rry.  Late  in  the  evening*  or  next  morning,  the  bridegroom  and 
bride  with  the  bridegroom's  party  go  to  his  house*  where  they  have 
a dinner  to  which  the  bride's  near  relations  are  asked.  After  the 
dinner  comes  more  singing,  dancing*  and  merry-making.  Next  day 
the  bridegroom  and  bride  are  asked  to  the  bride's  parents'  boos©, 
and  for  about  fifteen  days  the  young  couple  pay  visits  to  their 
neighbours,  friends,  and  relations.  Each  father  has  to  pay  the 
priest  a marriage  fee  of  6d.  (4  anna&)  and  a church  fee  of  from  4s, 
to  8a,  (Rs.  2 - Rs.  4),  The  marriage  of  a ©on  costs  an  upperclass  family 
from  £100  to  £150  (Rs.  1000  - Rs.  1500),  a middle  class  family  from 
£50  to  £80  (Rs.  500  - Rs.  800),  and  a poor  family  from  £15  to  £30 
(Rs.  150-  Rs.  300).  Exclusive  of  the  amount  of  dowry  which  varies 
from  £5  to  £500  (Rs.50-Rs,  5000),  and  of  which  £100  (Rs.  1000) 
are  spent  on  ornaments,  the  cost  of  a daughter's  marriage  is  about 
the  same  as  the  cost  of  a son's. 

When  sickness  takes  a fatal  turn*  the  priest  is  sent  for,  and*  if 
he  is  able,  the  dying  man  confesses,  the  priest  anoints  him  with 
holy  oil,  and  sits  besides  him  praying  and  repeating  verses. 
When  the  sick  man  is  dead  the  church  bell  is  tolled  that  the  parish 
may  know  and  offer  prayers  for  his  soul,  and  messages  or  letters 
are  sent  to  friends  at  a distance  to  tell  them  of  the  death  and 
of  the  time  of  the  funeral*  which  generally  takes  place  within 
twenty -four  hours.  Arrangements  are  made  with  the  priest  as  to 
the  style  of  the  funeral  and  the  position  of  the  grave.1  On 
hearing  of  the  death  neighbours  come  in,  the  body  is  washed  and 
dressed,  among  the  rich  in  its  best  garments  and  among  the  poor  in 
a calico  habit  supplied  by  the  church,  like  a monk's  robe,  in  shape 
like  a Franciscan's  and  in  colour  like  a Carmelite's.  After  the 
robing  is  over,  the  body  is  laid  on  a bed  with  a crucifix  at  the 
head  and  a candle  on  either  side.  A table  is  set  in  the  largest 
room  in  the  house  covered  with  a black  cloth,  or  if  the  dead  is 

a child,  with  a white  sheet.  On  this  the  coffin  is  set  and  the 

* rearpatidar.com 


i Grave*  are  of  two  classes,  temporary  graves  which  are  liable  to  bo  sued  again  and 
vary  in  price  from  4*,  to  £1  10*.  (R*.  2 -Its,  15)  and  permanent  graves,  where  the 
dead  can  never  be  disturbed,  and  which  vary  in  ooet  from  £2  10a.  to  £20  (Re.  26  - 
Rs.  200).  The  prices  vary  in  different  partakes  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  people. 
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body  laid  m it,  or  if  there  is  no  coffin  the  body  is  laid  on  the  table* 
The  coffins  of  the  unmarried  are  lined  with  white,  and  the  bodies  of 
children  under  seven  are  decked  with  flowers.  Six  or  more  candles 
are  set  round  the  coffin  or  round  th©  body  if  there  is  no  coffin,  and 
lighted  when  the  priest  begins  to  read  or  chant  the  prayers*  When 
the  last  prayer  is  finished,  if  the  dead  has  left  a widow  she  takes  off 
some  of  her  ornaments,  and,  unless  she  is  very  young,  never  wears 
them  again.  Among  the  mourners  the  men  wear  black,  and  th© 
women,  if  the  family  is  well-to-do,  black  robes,  and  in  all  cases 
a shawl  which  near  relations  draw  over  the  head  and  friends 
wear  round  the  shoulders.  If  the  dead  belonged  to  one  of  the 
guilds  or  brotherhoods,  of  which  there  are  several  in  most  parishes, 
the  members,  if  there  is  no  coffin,  lend  a bier,  and  themselves  attend 
in  their  robes  holding  lighted  candles  or  helping  to  carry  the  coffin* 
When  all  is  ready  the  procession  starts  to  the  church  if  the  priest 
goes  no  further,  and  to  the  grave,  if  the  priest  has  been  asked  to 
perform  the  service  there.  As  the  funeral  party  moves  along, 
the  church  bell  tolls  and  th©  priests  and  choristers  chant  hymns. 
At  the  church  or  at  the  grave  the  service  is  read  with  fewer  or 
more  prayers,  according  to  the  arrangement  made  with  the  priest. 
Unbaptised  children,  or  people  who  have  been  put  out  of  th©  church, 
are  buried  by  themselves  m unconsecrated  ground.  When  the 
service  is  over  all  return  to  the  house  of  mourning,  and  the  guests 
condole  with  the  members  of  the  family,  holding  their  hands  or 
embracing  them  if  they  are  near  relations*  Some  special  friends, 
those  who  have  come  from  a distance  or  have  been  most  helpful, 
are  asked  to  stay  and  share  the  next  meal  which  is  generally  plain, 
one  or  two  dishes  of  meat  or  fish  and  one  or  two  glasses  of  wine. 
In  some  cases  friends  com©  on  the  seventh  day  after  a death,  and 
go  with  the  mourning  family  to  the  church  to  pray  for  the  dead  and 
then  return  to  their  house  to  dine*  Formerly  friends  supplied  all 
that  was  wanted  for  the  funeral  dinner,  including  the  expense  of  the 
dinner  or  supper  after  the  ceremony  is  over,  but  this  custom  has  died 
out.  The  cost  of  a funeral  varies  from  £10  to  £50  (Rs*  100^ 
Rs.  500)  in  the  case  of  a rich  family  ; among  the  middle  classes  from 
£2  10s.  to  £10  (Rs.  25  - Rs.  100)  ; and  among  the  humbler  classes 
from  £1  to  £3  (Rs.  10  - Rs.  30).  In  some  cases  religious  services 
are  held  on  the  third  and  more  often  on  the  seventh  day  after  a 
death,  at  the  end  of  a month,  at  the  end  of  a year,  and  in  some  cases 
every  year.  The  expense  on  each  occasion  varies  from  2s,  to  £2  10*. 
(Re.  1 - Rs*  25). 

Christians,  as  a rule,  are  anxious  to  give  their  sons  some 
schooling.  The  well-to-do  send  them  to  St*  Mater's  School  or  to 
St,  Xavier's  College  in  Bombay.  The  sons  of  the  poorer  classes, 
besides  getting  religions  instruction  from  the  priest,  go  to  the 
ordinary  Government  schools,  or  to  the  parish  schools  whore  reading, 
writing,  catechism,  and  music  are  taught.1  Besides  the  pariah 
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1 Thera  Are  eleven  pariah  school*  in  Sdluette  : Umn  with  ISO  pupil*,.  Btadrft  with 
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33,  Amboli  with  4 5,  P<wU  with  15,  &nd  two  »chol*n  at  Gortti. 
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schools  there  are  three  large  educational  instf  tut  ions  under  the 
management  of  the  Jesuits  at  Bandra,  the  Sb.  Peter's  School  with 
an  attendance  of  fifty  boys,  the  St-  Joseph's  Convent  with  200 
inmates,  and  the  St,  Stanislaus*  Orphanage  with  235  boys  of  whom 
14i0  are  day  scholars.  During  the  last  thirty  years  as  much  as 
£14,000  (Rs.  1,40,000)  have  been  spent  in  providing  the  St*  Joseph's 
Convent  and  the  St-  Stanislaus'  Orphanage  with  airy  and  suitable 
buildings-1 

Though  none  of  them  have  risen  to  wealth  or  to  high  position,  ThAna 
Christians  have  as  a class  greatly  improved  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  some  of  their  villages  are  as  rich  as  any  villages  in  the  Thana 
district,  and,  though  unlike  them,  bear  comparison  with  the  best 
Brabmau  villages  of  the  South  Konkan. 

Mil  Balm  a/ns  were  returned  in  1872  as  numbering  about  88,835, 
of  whom  2,1061  were  males  and  17,774  females.  They  were  found 
over  almost  the  whole  district.,  their  number  varying  from  1084  in 
Vida  to  8778  in  Bhiwndi.* 

Though  most  of  ThAna  was  for  over  400  years  (1300-1720) 
nominally  under  MusalmAn  rulers,  their  power  was  never  thoroughly 
established,  and,  unlike  Gujarat  and  the  Deccun,  ThAna  seems  never 
to  have  been  the  scene  of  any  forcible  conversion  of  Hindus  to 
IslAm.  At  the  same  time  from  the  earliest  spread  of  I si  Am  (640), 
the  fame  of  its  ports,  especially  San  j An,  Supara,  and  KalyAn,  drew 
to  ThAna  large  numbers  of  MusalmAn  traders,  refugees  and 
adventurers  from  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  From  the  centres 
of  Muhammadan  power  in  Guj&rAt  and  the  Deccan,  bands  of  immi- 
grants passed  from  time  to  time  into  ThAna,  and  being  settlers 
in  a strange  land,  held  aloof  from  the  local  Mu  sal  mans  in 
matters  of  marriage.  For  the  same  reason,  the  Musa! mans  who 
have  been  drawn  to  the  district  since  the  establishment  of  British 
power,  have  formed  themselves  into  distinct  communities.  Under 
these  circumstances,  eleven  MusalmAn  communities  are  found  in  the 
district,  BoborAs,  Deccams  of  seven  subdivisions,  HajAms,  JulabAs, 
KhojAs,  Konkanis,  Memans,  SipAhis,  Syeds,  Tais,  and  WAjh&s,  none 
of  whom  intermarry  and  all  of  whom  probably  have  some  foreign  or 
at  least  some  non-local  blood. 

These  eleven  communities  belong  to  three  groups.  Those  who 
settled  in  the  Konkan  before  Muhammadan  power  was  established 
(700-1300);  those  who  settled  when  Muhammadan  power  was 
supreme  (1800-1720);  and  those  who  have  settled  since  the  decline 
of  Moghal  rule  (1720),  The  Konkanis,  the  only  representatives 
of  the  first  group,  are  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  class  of 
Thana  MusalmAns.  Though  they  have  received  additions  from  later 
immigrants  and  from  local  converts,  they  owe  their  origin  to  the 


1 Details  are  given  under  Places  of  Interest,  Bindra. 

1 The  distribution  details  ere  ; Bbiwndi  87 7 8 (8385  Sunnis,  303  Shite)  -t  Pau  vel 
5811  (5530  Stinuia,  281  Shite]  ; SAlaette  5656  (4674  Sunnis,  982  Shite);  KalyAn  5028 
(4018  Sunnis,  1010  Shite)  ; Karjat  3218  (3199  Sunnis,  19  Shite)  ; ShAhApur  2367  <2242 
Sunnis,  125  Shite) ; MAhim  2088  (all  Sunnis} ; Buuin  2025  {1866  Sunnis,  159  Shi*a)  ; 
BAhAnu  15*8  (1349  Sunnis,  199  Shite)  ; MurbAd  1282  <890  Sunnis,  392  Shite)  ; an  J 
VAda  1034  (802  Sunnia,  232  Shite). 
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Armb  and  Persian  refugees,  merchants,  and  advent urere,  who  settled 
along  the  coast  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries*  The 
second  group,  those  who  settled  during  the  period  of  Musalm&n 
supremacy,  contain  besides  two  Syed  families  two  sets  of  communities, 
those  who  came  from  the  Deccan  and  those  who  came  from  Gujar&t. 
Those  who  came  from  the  Deccan  and  are  known  as  Dec  cams,  form 
seven  separate  classes.  Attars  perfumers,  Bdgb&ns  fruiterers.  Dhobis 
washermen,  Kas&is  butchers,  Maniy&rs  dealers  in  hardware,  Bangreza 
dyers,  and  Tambolis  betel-leaf  sellers.  The  immigrants  from 
Gujarat  belong  to  four  classes,  Haj&ms  barbers,  Sip&his  messengers 
and  servants,  W &jhAa  weavers,  and  Trfis  husbandmen  and  labourers. 
The  third  group,  those  who  have  settled  in  the  district  since  the 
fall  of  the  Moghal  empire,  have  almost  all  come  since  the  beginning 
of  British  rule*  Except  the  Jul&h£s  who  are  weavers  from  the 
North* West  Provinces,  they  are  Qujar&t  traders  and  shopkeepers  of 
the  Boh  ora,  Khoja,  and  Me  man  classes. 

Almost  all  Th&na  Musalm&ns  can  use  a more  or  less  corrupt 
Hindustani . But  the  home  speech  of  the  Konkanis  is  a dialect  of 
Har&tbi  ; of  the  Deccanis,  Deccani  Hindustani  with  a mixture  of 
HaiAthi  words;  of  the  Gujar&tis,  correct  or  low  Gujar&ti ; and  of  the 
Jul&h&s,  a combination  of  Hindustani  and  Brij. 

Besides  by  the  beard,  which,  except  a few  Syeds,  the  men  of  all 
classes  wear  either  full  like  the  Memans  and  T&is,  short  like  the 
Deccan  is,  or  thin  like  the  Konkanis,  Bohor4s,  and  Sipdhis,  most 
Thana  Mn salm&ns  differ  from  Th&na  Hindus  by  being  taller,  larger- 
boned  and  higher  featured,  and  the  BohoiAs,  Memans,  and  Konkanis 
by  the  fairness  of  their  skins. 

Well- to-do  Bohor&s,  Khoi&a,  Memans,  Konkanis,  and  other  town 
traders  have  large  two  or  three  storied  houses  of  brick  and  mortar 
with  tiled  roofaand  from  six  to  ten  rooms,  some  of  them  furnished 
with  tables  and  chairs  in  European  style.  The  artisan  classes, 
Att&rs,  B&gb&us,  Julihis  and  Bangrezs,  live  in  hired  houses  generally 
the  property  of  some  rich  Konkani.  They  seldom  use  European 
tables  or  chairs,  but  are  fond  of  decorating  their  houses  with  copper, 
brass  and  clay  vessels,  and  have  a cot  or  two  with  some  quilts  and 
blankets.  The  hnsbandmen  who  live  in  smaller  houses,  generally  of 
one  story  with  from  three  to  five  rooms,  use  very  little  furniture,  a 
few  copper  and  brass  and  many  earthen  vessels,  with  a cot  or  two 
and  some  quilts  and  blankets.  The  houses  of  rieh  townsmen  cost 
to  build  from  £300  to  £600  (Rs.  3000  -Rs.  6000)  and  a few  as  much 
as  from  £1000  to  £3000  (Ra  10,000  -Rs.  30,000).  The  houses  of 
the  middle  classes,  craftsmen,  husbandmen,  and  servants,  cost  from 
£30  to  £100  (Es.  300-  Rs.  1000)  to  build,  and  from  £5  to£9  (Rs.  50- 
Rs.  90)  a year  to  rent ; and  those  of  poor  craftsmen,  husbandmen  and 
Labourers  from  £5  to  £15  (Rs.  50  - Rs.150)  to  build,  and  from  £1  4*, 
to  £1  16#.  (Rs.  12  - He.  18}  a year  to  rent-  The  value  of  the  furniture 
in  a rich  Konkani,  Bohora,  Khoja  or  Meman  house,  may  be  estimated 
at  from  £20  to  £50  (Rs.  200  - Rs.  500),  in  a middle  class  house  at 
from  £5  to  £15  (Rs.  50  -Re.  150),  and  in  a poor  house  at  from  £1  to 
£3  (Ra.10-Rs.30)* 

. The  ordinary  food  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do  Konkanis  is  rice 
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bath  bailed  and  made  into  bread,  pulse,  vegetables,  fish,  and  mutton ; 
that  of  the  Me  maos  and  Bohoras,  rice,  wheat  bread,  and  pulse 
with  vegetables,  mutton  and  fish;  that  of  the  Deccanis,  millet  bread 
and  pulse  with  vegetables,  fish,  and  chillies  ; and  that  of  Juldhds, 
wheat  bread  and  urid  pulse,  Phaseolus  mungo.  Almost  all  take  two 
meals  a day,  breakfast  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning  and  supper 
between  six  and  eight  in  the  evening*  Besides  the  two  main  meals 
a few  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do  drink  tea,  with  bread  and  eggs 
about  seven  in  the  morning*  The  cost  of  food  in  a rich  Konkaui 
family  of  four  or  five  persons  varies  from  2a.  to  4s.  (Re.  1 - Rs.  2) 
a day;  in  a rich  Khoja,  Meman,  or  Bohora  family,  from  2a,  to  6s. 

(Re.  1 - Rs.  3) ; among  Deccan  artisans  from  I a.  to  3s.  (8  as.  - Rs.  1(]; 
and  among  the  Upper  Indian  Juldhds,  from  la*  to  2a*  (8  as.  - Re.  1). 

Except  Deccanis  and  Juldhds  almost  all  well-to-do  townsmen  eat 
mutton  daily,  and  the  rest,  even  the  poorest,  try  to  have  mutton  at 
least  on  the  Ramzan  and  Bakri  Ids,  and  other  festivals.  Konkanis  are 
specially  fond  of  fish  and  never  let  a meal  pass  without  eating  it, 
either  fresh  or  dry,  Buffalo  and  cow  beef,  though  eaten  without 
scruple  aud  popular  because  of  its  cheapness,  is  seldom  offered  for 
sale.  Some  rich  Konkanis,  Khojds,  and  Memans  eat  fowls  and 
eggs,  either  daily,  weekly,  or  once  a month. 

Public  dinners  are  generally  the  same  amon^  all  classes, 
either  birydni  and  tarda , or  pulao  and  ddlcha . Biryani  is  a dish  of 
rice  boiled  with  mutton,  clarified  butter  and  spices,  and  zarda  is  a 
sweet  dish  of  rice  boiled  with  clarified  butter,  sugar,  saffron,  almonds 
and  cardamoms,  cloves,  pepper  and  cinnamon.  To  feast  100  guesta 
on  these  dishes  costs  about  £5  {Rs.  50),  Puldo9  which  is  given  by 
the  middle  classes  aud  the  poor,  is  rice  boiled  with  clarified  butter 
and  eaten  with  mutton  curry,  with  pulse  or  vegetables.  To  feed 
100  guests  on  puldo  does  not  cost  more  than  from  £2  to  £3 
(Rs.  20  - Rs.  30} * These  dinners  are  given  on  marriage,  death, 
initiation  or  bismilldh,  and  sacrifice  or  aJcika  ceremonies. 

Though  water  is  the  general  Musalman  beverage,  the  Konkania 
and  Khojds  drink  tea  after  every  meal.  Of  intoxicating  drinks 
vioha  and  palm  spirits  are  used  by  Tais,  Hajdms,  Dhobis,  and 
butchers.  Of  narcotics  the  Konkanis,  both  men  and  women,  are  very 
fond  of  betel-leaf  and  betelnut ; they  also  chew  tobacco  and  many  of 
the  old  men  take  snuff.  Except  Bohords  and  Khojds  almost  all 
Musalmans  smoke  tobacco.  Opium  eating  and  hemp  smoking  is 
practised  by  a few  servants  and  messengers. 

The  man's  head-dress  is  generally  a turban.  The  Syed's  turban 
is  white  or  green  ; the  Konkani’s  white  and  in  shape  either  like  a 
Pdrsi’s  or  a Mardtha  Brdhman’s ; among  Deccanis  white  or  red  like  a 
Mardtha's  ; among  Bohoras  white  and  closely  wound;  and  twisted 
among  Sipdhis.  Most  other  classes  wear  a loosely  rolled  white, 
red,  yellow,  or  orange  cloth,  and  the  Juldhds  general hg|«g  thuacom 
muslin  skull  cap.  The  cost  of  a turban  varies  from  6s.  to  10s* 

(Rs.  3 - Rs.  5)  if  of  cotton;  from  £1  to  £3  (Rs.  10- Rs.  30)  if  of 
cotton  with  embroidered  ends ; from  £2  to  5 (Rs.  20- Rs.  50)  if  of 
silk  i and  from  £3  to  £10  (Rs.  30  - Rs.  100)  if  of  silk  with  em- 
broidered ends.  Cotton  turbans  are  used  daily  and  silk  turbans  on 
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holidays  and  at  feasts.  The  every  day  turban  lasts  for  about  two 
years,  and  the  dress  turban  for  more  than  twenty  years*  Syeds, 
Konkanis,  Bobor&s,  Memans,  T4ia  and  Jul&h&e  wear  a shirt  falling  to 
the  knees,  and  over  the  shirt  a waistcoat  and  a long  coat ; Deccanis 
wear  a tight  fitting  jacket  and  long  coat ; and  Sipahis  a long  coat 
apparently  without  a waistcoat.  The  rest  of  the  lower  classes,  such 
as  butchers,  Hajams  and  Dhobis,  dress  in  a shirt  and  waist- 
coat or  a tight  fitting  jacket*  Over  the  lower  parts  of  the  body, 
Syeds,  Konkanis,  Bohoras,  Memans,  and  some  Tais  wear  loose 
trousers  ; Sipahis,  Julah&s,  and  some  Deccania  tight  trousers  ; and 
some  Deccanis,  and  some  T&is,  a waist  cloth*  Except  a few  young 
Syeds,  Konkanis  and  Khojas,  who  use  country-made  English  shoes 
and  stockings,  almost  all  Musa!  mans  wear  country  shoes  of  different 
fashio  ns,  Bohoras,  Me  mans,  and  Khoj&s  prefer  the  Gujar&t  shoe  ; 
Konkanis  the  Gujar&t  high  heeled  and  cocked  shoe  and  sandal  ; 
Deccanis  the  Deccan  low  heeled  slipper  or  shoe;  Sipdhis  and  Julahda 
the  Hindustani  or  Delhi  broad  shoe;  and  the  rest  of  the  lower  classes 
the  local  sandals  and  high  heeled  pdiposk.  Almost  all  of  these  are 
made  of  red  leather  and  generally  have  two  soles ; they  cost  from 
2#.  to  4s,  (Re.  1 - Rs.  2)  a pair.  The  wardrobe  of  a rich  man  is 
■worth  from  £25  to  £35  (Rs.  250  - Ra.  350),  of  a middle  class  man 
from  £8  to  £10  (Rs.  80  - Ra.  100),  and  of  a poor  man  from  £2  to  £5 
(Rs.  20  - Rs,  50)*  The  yearly  expenditure  on  clothes  for  a rich  man 
varies  from  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20  - Rs*  30),  for  a middle  class  man  from 
£1  to  £1  10a,  (Rs*  10  - Rs*  15),  and  for  a poor  man  from  10s*  to  16#. 
(Rs.  5-  Rs,  8). 

Among  Mnsalm&ns  Syed  women  wear  the  bead-scarf  odni,  the 
sleeveless  short  shirt  Jcudti , the  short-sleeved  backless  bodice  angia, 
and  tight  trousers ; Jul&h&s  wear  a head-scarf,  a long  sleeveless  shirt 
and  tight  trousers  ; Konkanis  and  Deccanis  wear  the  Mar&tha  robe 
and  short-sleeved  bodice,  covering  the  back  and  fastened  in  a knot 
in  front ; the  Bohor&s,  Sipahis  and  T&is  wear  the  Gujardt  dress,  the 
short  head-scarf,  the  gown  or  petticoat  gdgra , and  the  short-sleeved 
backless  bodice,  kdnchli or  angia  ; and  the  Khoja  and  Meman  women 
wear  a large  shirt,  aha,  coming  down  to  the  knees,  a pair  of  loose 
trousers  and  a head-scarf,  odni.  Except  Bohora  and  Konkani 
women  who  wear  wooden  sandals  in-doors  and  leather  slippers  on 
going  out,  no  Musalman  women  wear  shoes.  Except  Syeds  and 
a few  of  the  richer  Konkanis,  Bohords,  and  Meman a,  the  women  of 
most  classes  appear  in  public.  Konkani  women,  when  they  go 
out  draw  over  their  heads  a loose  white  sheet  that  covers  the 
body  except  the  face  and  feet,  and  Bohora  women  wear  a large 
dark  cloak  that  entirely  shrouds  their  figures,  with  gauze  openings 
in  front  of  the  eyes*  Other  women  wear  the  same  dress  out  of 
doors  that  they  wear  in  the  bouse*  Except  Meman,  Khoja  and 
Bohora  women,  who  almost  always  dress  in  silk,  the  every  day  drees 
ia  of  cotton.  The  colour  is  red  or  yellow,  and  white  among  Konkani 
widows.  Almost  all  have  at  least  one  or  two  silk  suits  for  occasional 
use.  Poor  J uldha  women  have  seldom  any  silk  robes  and  not  more 
than  two  changes  of  cotton  raiment.  The  wardrobe  of  a rich 
Bohora,  Khoja,  or  Meman  woman,  may  be  estimated  at  from  £50  to 
£100  (Rs,  500 -Rs.  1000),  and  her  yearly  outlay  on  dress  at  from  £2 
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to  £5  (H«.  20 -Rs.  50}-  Syed  and  Konkani  women  have  also  a largo 
store  of  clothes.  Moat  of  them  are  wedding  presents  from  their 
husbands  and  parents,  and  besides  this,  parents  if  well-to-do 
generally  send  their  daughters  presents  of  clothes  on  Ramzan  or 
Rakri  Id.  Their  wardrobe  may  be  estimated  to  be  worth  from 
£20  to  £40  (Re.  200  -Rs.  400)  and  their  yearly  outlay  on  drees  from  £2 
to  £3  (Rs.  20 -Rs.  30}-  Deccani  women,  who  like  the  Konkanis  get  a 
large  stock  of  wedding  clothes  from  their  parents  and  husbands,  have 
in  most  cases  one  or  two  costly  changes,  and  the  rest  are  of  low  price 
for  daily  nse.  The  costly  robes  which  generally  last  for  a lifetime 
are  worn  only  on  ceremonies  and  holidays.  Their  wardrobe  maybe 
estimated  at  from  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100  - Rs.  200),  and  their  yearly 
outlay  at  from  1 0s.  to  £1  (Rs.  5 - Rs.  10).  The  other  classes  such  as 
the  Haj&me,  Dhobis,  and  many  Jul£Ms,  are  poorly  clad  and  seldom 
have  more  than  two  changes.  W henever  they  can  lay  by  anything 
out  of  their  income,  they  try  to  buy  a suit  that  will  last  them  for  a 
year.  Their  wardrobe  is  seldom  worth  more  than  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10- 
Ks.  20). 

Bohor&s,  Kboj4s,  Homans,  Syeds,  and  Konkanis  are  fond  of 
dressing  their  children  in  gay  clothes.  Their  boys  wear  embroidered 
skull  caps,  shirts  and  satin  waistcloths  sometimes  embroidered 
or  trimmed  with  gold  or  silver  lace,  and  loose  China  silk  trousers. 
Their  ornaments  are  a crescent- shaped  golden  ring  decked  with 
pearls  fastened  in  front  of  the  cap,  a hansli  or  large  gold  ring 
round  the  neck,  a pair  of  fcadds  or  golden  bracelets,  and  a silver 
chain  ten  to  thirty  tolas  in  weight  Konkani  girls  wear  a head- scarf 
Und  a petticoat  lahenga.  Meman  and  Syed  girls  wear  shirts  and  loos© 
or  tight  trousers,  and  of  ornaments  a nose  ring,  a set  of  earrings, 
silver  or  gold  bracelets,  and  silver  anklets.  Among  Deccani s and 
the  other  lower  classes,  as  the  women  spend  their  time  in  helping 
the  men  they  have  do  leisure  for  dressing  and  adorning  their  children- 

Except  a few  butchers  and  betel-leaf  sellers  who,  when  they  can 
afford  it,  wear  a large  gold  earring  in  the  right  ear  and  a silver  chain 
on  the  right  foot,  no  Thina  MnsalmAns  wear  ornaments.  Bohora, 
Khoja,  and  Meman  women  al  ways  wear  gold  necklaces  and  bracelets, 
their  only  silver  ornament  is  the  anklet  for  which  gold  may  not  be 
used.  Konkani,  Syed,  and  Deccani  women  also  wear  only  silver 
anklets  but  their  bracelets  and  necklaces  are  of  silver  as  well  as  of 
gold-  Among  these  classes  no  married  woman  is  ever  without  a 
gaUar  or  necklace  of  gold  and  glass  beads,  which  is  put  on  the  night 
after  marriage  and  is  never  taken  off  so  long  as  the  husband  is  alive. 
Besides  this  necklace  almost  all  women  begin  married  life  with 
a good  store  of  ornaments.  Their  parents  give  them  at  least  one 
nose  ring,  a set  of  earrings  of  gold  among  the  well-to-do  and  of 
silver  among  the  poor,  and  silver  finger  rings ; and  their  husbands 
are  bound  to  invest  in  ornaments  as  much  money  as  the  dowry,  which 
is  generally  £12  14s.  (Rs.  127).  Among  the  poor  Deccani  classes 
a woman  seldom  keeps  her  full  stock  of  jewels.  Most  of  them 
disappear  by  degrees  in  meeting  special  expenses  and  in  helping 
the  family  through  times  of  dear  food  or  scanty  work.  Roughly  a 
rich  Bohora,  Khoja,  Meman,  Syed,  or  Konkani  woman’s  ornaments 
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vary  im  value  from  £100  to  £000  (Rs,  1000  - Rs.  8000)  ; a middle 
class  woman’s  from  £20  to  £50  (Ra.  200  - Ra*  500) ; and  a poor 
woman’s  from  £S  to  £10  (R&.  80  - Ra.  100).  The  women  of  the 
lower  c leasee  such  as  HajAms,  Dhobis,  and  JulAhAs,  wear  few  orM- 
mente,  silver  earrings  and  silver  bracelets,  varying  in  value  from 
£2  to  £4  (Rs.  20  - Rs.  40). 

Except  a few  Syeds  who  hold  good  posts  under  His  Highness  the 
N ix£m,  few  ThAna  MusalruAns  enter  the  higher  branches  of  Govern* 
meet  service.  Some  Syeds,  Konkanis,  and  TAis  hold  land  either  as 
landlords  or  as  husbandmen.  Trade  is  followed  by  some  Konkanis 
who  deal  in  rice  and  timber ; by  Mem&as  who  deal  in  oil  and  fish ; 
and  by  KhojAs  who  deal  in  grain  and  pulse,,  Shops  are  kept  by 
Deocanis  for  the  sale  of  hardware,  perfumes,  fruit,  mutton  and 
betel-leaf  ■ by  KasAis  for  the  sale  of  mutton  and  beef ; by  BohorAs 
and  ManiyArs  for  the  sale  of  hardware,  oil,  and  iron ; and  by  TAis 
for  the  sale  of  oil  and  glass  bracelets.  Among  crafts  cotton  weaving 
is  followed  by  JulAhAs  and  WAjhAs,  dyeing  by  the  Deccan  class 
of  Rangrezs,  oi  Impressing  by  some  Me  mans,  and  boating  by  some 
Konkanis,  Service  is  taken  by  SipAhis  as  messengers,  and  house 
service  by  Haj^ms  as  barbers,  and  by  some  Deccania  as  washermen. 
Among  Syeds,  Konkanis,  BohorAa,  Memans,  and  SipAhis,  women  do 
nothing  but  house  work.  Of  the  rest  a few  Khojas  and  almost  all 
Deccanis  help  their  husbands  in  their  trade  or  craft,  Jul&ha  and 
Wajha  women  weave,  KasAi  women  sell  mutton  and  beef,  TAi 
women  work  in  the  fields  or  sell  oil  and  bangles,  and  HajAm  women 
act  as  monthly  nurses  and  midwives. 

Among  traders  the  Konkanis  are  believed  to  make  from  £100  to 
£500  (Rs.  1000  - Rs.  5000)  a year,  the  KhojAs  from  £5U  to  £100 
(Rs.  500 -Rs.  1000),  and  the  Memans  from  £30  to  £60  (Rs.  300- 
Es.  600).  Of  shopkeepers  the  yearly  earnings  of  a Bohora  vary 
from  £20  to  £50  (Rs.  200  - Rs.  500),  of  a Kasai  from  £20  to  £50 
(Re.  200  - Rs.  500),  and  of  a Maniyar  from  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100- 
Re.  200). 

Among  craftsmen,  weavers  and  dyers  are  paid  by  the  piece  at 
rates  that  represent  from  6d.  to  la.  fid.  (4-12  annas)  a day.  Servants 
earn  from  8$.  to  £1  (Rs.  4 - Rs,  10)  and  labourers  from  8*.  to  16*. 
(Rs.  4 - Re.  8)  a month. 

Except  during  the  rainy  season  (June  - October)  when  trade  is 
at  a standstill,  almost  all  TMna  MusalmAns  have  constant  work.  In 
the  busy  season,  which  begins  immediately  after  October,  the  grain 
dealers  work  from  six  to  ten  in  the  morning  attending  the  general 
market  to  buy  and  sell  through  brokers ; and  from  three  to  eight 
in  the  afternoon  at  their  own  houses  or  offices,  settling  their 
aocoonte.  Among  craftsmen  and  shopkeepers  the  ordinary  business 
hours  are  from  six  in  the  morning  to  eight  at  night.  Hand-loom 
weavers  sometimes  work  till  midnight  by  the  help  of  a light. 

Almost  all  traders,  shopkeepers,  and  craftsmen  rest  on  the  Ram- 
zAn  and  Bakri  Ids,  and  on  the  last  two  days  of  the  Muharram. 
KhojAs  and  Bohor&s,  in  addition  to  the  regular  holidays,  rest  for  a 
day  if  they  hear  of  the  death  of  one  of  their  leading  men,  or  of  their 
bead  priest,  or  of  one  of  their  relations.  On  such  occasions  other 
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Musalra&ns,  though  they  do  not  work  themselves,  employ  some  one  to 
look  after  their  business. 

Ah  a whole  Tb6na.  Musalm^Lns  are  orderly,  contented,  and  hard- 
working. Syeds,  Konkanis,  Bohorfis,  Khoj&s,  and  Memans  are  noted 
for  their  clean  and  tidy  habits;  Deecanis,  Jul&h6s,  and  Bohoras  for 
their  honesty ; Syeds,  Konkanis,  Bohor£s,  Julahds,  and  Memans  for 
their  soberness  ; and  Kookania,  Bobo  rag,  Khojas,  and  Memans  for 
their  vigour  and  shrewdness.  On  the  other  hand,  Tais,  W&jjh&a,  and 
Sip&his  are  often  untidy,  dirty  and  dissipated. 

Among  the  well-to-do,  who  can  meet  marriage  and  other  special 
expenses  and  can  save,  come  the  Syeds,  Khojas,  Bohor&s,  Memans, 
many  Konkanis,  Deccan  butchers,  perfumers,  dealers  in  hard- 
ware, betel-leaf  sellers,  and  a few  Julah&s.  Among  the  fairly  off, 
those  who  are  not  straitened  for  food,  clothing  and  other  every  day 
wants  but  find  it  hard  to  meet  marriage  and  other  special  charges, 
there  are  a few  Tais  and  W&jh&s,  some  Konkanis,  many  Julahas 
and  Kas&is,  and  most  Deccan  fruiterers,  dyers  and  washermen. 
Among  the  poor,  who  are  badly  clad  and  are  at  times  scrimped  for 
food,  are  the  Sip&his,  Deccan  cart-drivers,  a few  Konkanis,  T&is 
and  Haj&ms,  and  many  Jul&hds. 

Except  the  Syeds  who  marry  with  the  main  body  of  Deccan 
Mu  salmons,  each  of  the  ten  leading  Musalm&n  classes  forms  a 
separate  community  in  matters  of  marriage1.  These  communities 
have  amor©  or  less  strict  control  over  their  members.  Most  of  them 
have  a written  or  unwritten  code  of  rules  referring  to  social  and 
religious  questions,  seldom  if  at  all  to  matters  of  trade.*  Any 
member  who  breaks  the  class  rules  is  liable  to  a fine,  and  this  fine 
which  varies  from  2s.  Gd.  to  10s.  (Rs,  1J  - Ra.  5)  is  seldom  remitted. 
Social  disputes  are  settled  and  breaches  of  rules  punished,  either  by 
a headman  generally  styled  chaudhart  among  the  Deccauis,  or  patel 
among  the  butchers,  or  by  the  majority  of  the  men  met  at  a special 
meeting.  In  six  classes,  Bohortfs,  Khojds,  Kaa&is,  Julahds,  Tdisp  and 
Deccan  fruiterers,  the  decision  rests  with  a headman.  This  headman 
is  either  simply  the  social,  or  both  the  social  and  the  religious  head. 
Among  the  Kas&is,  Juldh&s,  and  Brigb&ns,  where  his  authority  is 
simply  social,  the  headman  seems,  as  a rule,  to  be  chosen  from  among 
the  most  respected  and  richest  families,  by  the  votes  of  the  adult  mala 
members.  Headmen  of  this  type  are  expected  to  ascertain  and  to 
carry  into  effect  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  class.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  the  Bohor&s,  Khojas  and  Tais,  where  the  headman  is  tho 


1 Except  tbe  BAgbAna,  Dhobu,  and  KasAi*  who  held  a specially  low  social  position 
uid  seldom  marry  except  in  their  own  community,  the  seven  Deccan  subdivisions 
occasionally  intermarry.. 

3 The  questions  that  moat  often  come  for  decision  are  wipes’  pray  era  far  security 
against  toeir  husbands'  ill-treatment,  old  men's  prayers  to  make  their  sons  obey  them, 
or  legatees'  prayers  to  force  heira  to  pay  them  their  legacies.  The  matter  is  heard  JfyJQITI 
as  many  of  tne  easts  as  can  be  present,  except  that  among  the  Konkanis  there  ara  five 
headmen,  or  rnttfaualis,  who  settle  the  matter  with  the  help  of  tho  Kazi  and  with  the 
agreement  of  the  majority.  If  the  defendant  does  not  carry  out  the  order  of  the 
council,  he  is  fined  or  put  out  of  the  community  till  he  has  paid  double  the  original 
fine  and  apologised.  The  reUsdous  matter*  that  generally  come  for  judgment  arc 
disobedience  to  the  K&ri  or  MuUa,  or  refusal  to  pay  the  mosque  fee. 
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religious  as  well  as  the  social  leader,  his  succession  is  generally 
hereditary,  or  at  least  the  choice  is  limited  to  the  members  of  certain 
families,  and,  in  settling  disputes,  he  is  in  no  way  bound  or  expected 
to  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  members.  Five 
classes,  Konkanm,  Memans,  HajAms,  WAjh&a,  and  Sip&his  have  no 
headman.  They  settle  disputes  and  enforce  rules  by  calling  the  men 
of  the  community  together,  when  the  oldest  and  most  respected  of  the 
members  passes  a decision.  With  his  consent  a fine  is  imposed  and 
levied.  Among  most  Musalm4ns,  class  organisation  is  somewhat 
stack,  and  the  fines  are  wasted  on  public  dinners.  But  among  the 
Konkanis,  BohorAs,  KhojAs,  and  Memans,  the  organisation  is  complete 
and  the  sums  collected  are  either  set  aside  for  the  repair  of  mosques 
or  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

ThAna  Musalmdns  as  a body  are  fairly  religions* *  Mosques  are 
numerous  and  in  good  order,  K&zis  are  respected,  alms-giving  is 
liberal,  and,  at  least  on  the  KatnzAn  and  Bakar  festivals,  attendance 
at  public  prayers  is  usual.  Though  some  of  their  social  observances 
are  more  or  less  Hindu  in  spirit,  they  seldom  worship  or  pay  vows  to 
Hindu  gods.  Except  a few  Shi&s  and  some  fresh  Wah&bi  converts, 
they  are  free  from  the  hate  of  other  religions.  Of  the  three  leading 
MusalmAn  sects,  Sunnis,  Shids,  and  WabAbls,  Sunnis  are  much  the 
most  numerous,  probably  numbering  about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole. 
They  include  Syeds,  Konkanis,  Deccanis,  Kas&is,  WAjhAs,  Memans, 
SipAhis,  Haj&ms,  and  a few  JulAhAs.  Except  the  Konkanis  and 
some  of  the  WAjhAs,  who  are  of  the  Shdfai  school,  all  are  Hanafis.1 
These  all  obey  the  KAzi,  and  except  the  Kas&is  and  HajAms  have  no 
special  religious  guides.  The  smaller  bodies,  the  KasAis,  W&jhris, 
and  still  more  the  Sip&his,  Dhobis,  and  Hajims  are  not  careful  to  say 
their  prayers  or  to  read  the  Kuran.  Of  the  larger  classes,  the 
Deccanis  as  a rule  are  fairly  religious;  and  the  Konkanis  and 
Memans  are  strictly  religious,  regular  in  sayin^their  prayers,  free  in 
alms-giving,  and  careful  to  keep  their  mosques  clean  and  in  good 
repair.  The  ShiAs  include  the  two  chief  branches  of  that  faith, 
IsmAilians  and  MustAliane.®  The  chief  representatives  of  the 
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1 Of  the  four  Sunni  schools,  called  after  the  I mime  Sh&fai,  Abu  Haiufa,  MAlik,  and 
Eu&btl,  the  ShAfais  are  moat  common  in  Arabia,  and  the  M Aliks  and  Ham  bain  are 
small  schools  found  almost  solely  in  Arabia.  The  bulk  of  Indian  Sunnis  are  Hanafis. 
These  schools  differ  Only  in  the  form  of  certain  prayers.  Their  creed  is  the  same. 

* The  origin  of  the  names  IsmAilian  and  MustAlian  ib,  that  on  the  death  of  JafAt  SAdik 
(a.n.  698},  who  was  according  to  the  ShiAs  the  sixth  Imim  , a dispute  arose  whether 
IsmAihthe  son  of  Jafar's  eldest  son,  or  Musi  KAzim,  J Afar Ss second  son,  should  succeed. 
Tbs  majority  who  supported  Musi  form  the  orthodox  community  of  ShiAs,  who,  from 
the  camber  of  their  ImAms  tbe  last  of  whom  ia  still  to  come,  are  known  as  ima  ashari  or 
(the  folio  were  of)  the  twelve.  The  supporters  of  Musi's  nephew  started  as  n distinct  body, 
and  under  the  name  of  lam  Ailis,  rose  to  great  power  especially  in  Egypt.  They  remained 
united  till*  in  1094,  on  the  death  of  Almonstanstr-billah  the  succession  was  disputed-  Of 
the  Late  Khalil's  two  sons.  Nazar  the  elder  was  at  Erst  named  for  the  succession,  bet 
afterwards,  on  account  of  his  profligate  life*  he  was  passed  over  in  favour  of  his  younger 
brother  AlxnustAli,  A party  of  the  IsmAUis,  holding  that  an  elder  son  could  not  thus 
be  deprived  of  his  right  to  succeed,  declared  for  him  and  were  called  Nazarians,  The 
other  party , calted  from  the  younger  son  MustAlians,  prevailed  and  established  MnstAli 
aa  successor  to  his  father.  The  Nazsrians  are  at  this  day  represented  in  India  by 
the  KhojAs  and  the  MustAlians  by  the  BohorAs.  Sir  H.  T.  Colebrooke  (Mis.  Essays, 
II.  226  and  227)  and  Mr.  Conolly  (Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  VI.  847}  hold  that  the 
BohorAs  are  true  ShiAa,  notaa  represented  lam  Ailis.  But  the  accuracy  of  the  account 
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lamAili  faith  are  the  Bohorda,  followers  of  the  Mulla  S&heb  of 
Surat,  Though  keen  sectarians,  hating  and  hated  by  the  regular 
Sunnis  and  other  Musalm&ns  not  of  the  Ism&iH  or  D&ndi 
sect,  their  reverence  for  Ali  and  for  their  high  priest  seems  to  be 
further  removed  from  adoration  than  is  the  ease  among  the 
Khojds,1  They  seem  to  follow  the  ordinary  rules  of  right  and 
wrong,  punishing  drunkenness*  adultery  and  other  acts  generally 
held  disgraceful.  Of  the  state  after  death,  they  hold  that  after 
passing  a time  of  freedom  as  bad  spirits*  unbelievers  go  to  a place 
of  torment.  Believers*  but  apparently  only  believers  of  the  IsmAili 
faith,  after  a term  of  training  enter  a state  of  perfection.  Among 
the  faithful  each  soul  passes  the  term  of  training  in  communion 
with  the  spirit  of  some  good  man.  The  disembodied  spirit  can 
suggest  good  or  evil  to  the  man,  and  may  learn  from  his  good  deeds  to 
love  the  right.  When  the  good  man  dies,  the  spirits  in  communion 
with  bis  are,  if  they  have  gained  by  their  training,  attached  to  some 
more  perfect  man,  or  if  they  have  lost  their  opportunities  they  are 
sent  back  to  learn.  Spirits  raised  to  a higher  pitch  of  knowledge 
are  placed  in  communion  with  the  high  priest,  and  on  his  death  are 
with  him  united  to  the  Imdme  ; and  when  through  communion  with 
the  Imdms  they  have  learnt  what  they  still  have  to  learn,  they  are 
absorbed  in  perfection.  When  a Bohora  dies  a prayer  for  pity  on 
his  soul  aud  body  is  laid  In  his  hand.3 


given  above  is  borne  out  by  the  half  Arabic  half  GujarAti  prayer  book  called  Sohiftx 
tws  Soldi  m nee  among  the  DAudi  BohorAs,  where  in  the  fist  of  ImAms  the  name  of 
MustAli,  and  not  of  Nasar  is  entered.  The  oo- religionists  of  the  DAttdis  in  Yemen 
are  there  called  lam  Ail  it. 

1 In  danger  and  difficulty  the  LAudis  ate  said,  though  this  is  at  least  unusual,  to 
call  on  the  head  Mulla  for  help  vowing  him  presents.  (Or.  Christ.  Spec.  IX,  142). 
Former  MullA*  are  prayed  to,  and  their  tomb*  kissed  and  reverenced  like  those  of  the 
saints  of  other  Minuuman*. 

* The  words  of  this  prayer  are,  * I seek  shelter  with  the  great  God  and  with  his 
excellent  nature  against  Satan,  who  has  been  overwhelmed  with  atones.  0 God,  this 
slave  of  yours  who  has  died  and  upon  whom  you  have  decreed  death,  is  weak  and 
poor  and  iu  need  of  mercy.  Pardon  his  sins,  be  gracious  to  him,  and  raise  his  soul  with 
the  sonls  of  the  Prophets,  and  the  truthful,  the  martyrs,  and  the  holy,  for  to  b*  with 
them  is  good.  This  is  thy  bounty.  O God*  have  mercy  on  his  body  that  stays  in  the 
earth,  And  show  him  thy  kindness  no  that  he  may  be  freed  from  pain,  and  that  the 
place  of  his  refuge  may  be  good.  By  your  favourite  angels  ; by  the  serene  angels  ; by 
your  messengers  the  Prophets,  the  best  of  the  created  ; and  by  the  Chosen  Prophet, 
theohoioodramMuhamin&dthebestof  those  who  have  walked  on  earth  and  whom  heaven 
ban  overshadowed  ; and  by  his  successor  Ali  the  non  of  Abi  TAlib,  the  father  of  the  noble 
ImAms  and  the  bearer  of  heavy  burdens  from  off  the  shoulders  of  your  Prophet  ; 
and  by  our  Lady  Fatima-tuE-sahxa,  and  by  the  ImAms  her  offspring,  Hasan  and  Hnsain, 
descendants  of  your  Prophet  ; and  by  All  son  of  Husain  ; and  by  Muhammad  son  of 
All ; and  JAfar  son  of  Muhammad  ; and  Ismail  son  of  jAfar  ; and  Muhammad  son  of 
IsmAil  ; and  Abdulla-al-Mastur  j and  Ahmedbal-Msstur  ; and  Gns&m-al-Maatur  ; and 
our  Lord  Mehdi  ; and  our  Lord  RAim  ; and  our  Lord  Mansur  ; and  our  Lord  Moi*  ; 
and  our  Lord  Aziz ; and  our  Lord  Hakim ; and  our  Lord  Z&hir ; and  our  Lord 
Mustansir  ; and  our  Lord  Mustali  ; and  our  Lord  Amir  ; and  our  Lord  the  ImAm-al- 
Tyib,  Abdul  Rasim  A mir.al  - M ominin  ; and  by  their  deputies  and  their  represent** 
tives  ; and  by  the  apostles  ; and  by  the  Raimi  Akhir-al-ZamAn  (title  of  Mehdi  the 
coming  Imim)  and  his  represen tati vea ; and  by  the  religious  ImAms  of  his  time,  )m 
may  the  blessings  of  God  be  upon  them  ; and  by  the  apostle,  ddi  (title  of  the  high 
priest  or  Mulla  Siheb)  for  the  time  being  our  Syed  and  Lord  (the  ruling  high 
priest)  ; and  our  Syed  the  deputy  of  his  Lordship  (the  deputy  high  priest's  name)  ; 
and  our  Syed  the  neighbour  of  his  Lordship  (the  neighbour's  or  assistant  high  prieet'a 
name)  ; and  the  mini  stem  of  Law  who  are  learned  and  just.  God  is  the  beat 
representative  and  the  beet  defender.  Then  is  no  power  nor  virtue  hut  in  God. 
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X>Aadi  BohorAs  never  attend  the  Sunni  mosque  and  have  three 
special  mosques,  or  meeting1  places,  at  ThAna,  Bhiwndi,  and  Kalyia, 
Where  there  is  no  mosque  they  pray  in  their  houses  or  gardens,  or 
where  there  are  many  members,  they  set  apart  a room  in  some 
rich  man's  house.  Their  marriage  and  other  religious  ceremonies 
are  performed  by  the  Media  or  deputy  Mulla  at  Surat  or  Bombay, 

The  ShiAs  of  the  Mu stili  branch  are  followers  of  H.  H,  Aga  Ali 
ShAh  sou  of  H.  H,  the  late  Aga  KhAn.  They  are  of  two  divisions 
Khojia  and  JulAhAs,  whose  religious  opinions  differ  little  if  at  all. 
They  believe  in  the  divinity  of  AH,  and  adopt  the  mystic  half-Hindu 
faith  that  Ali  was  the  tenth  incarnation  of  Vishnu  and  that  the  head 
of  the  late  Aga  KhAn'e  house  is  AIiJs  representative.  They  have 
no  local  religious  head  ; they  go  to  Bombay  to  have  their  marriages 
performed  by  their  own  Syed,  called  BAwa,  a deputy  of  H.  H,  Aga 
Ali  SMh,  They  have  mosques  or  places  of  worship  in  Bombay,  and 
daring  the  ten  days  of  Muharram,  most  of  them  go  to  Bombay  to 
attend  the  services.  Except  that  their  women  practise  Hindu  rites 
at  pregnancy  and  birth,  their  customs  do  not  greatly  differ  from 
those  of  Sunnis  and  IsmAili  Shi  As, 

The  Shia  JulAhAs,  who  number  about  thirty  families,  have  been 
KhojAs  at  heart  ever  since  their  arrival  in  1857.  Bnt  it  was  only ' 
five  years  ago  that  they  began  openly  to  profess  their  faith  in  the 
late  H.  H.  Aga  KhAn,  started  a special  leader  or  Maulvi,  and  built 
a separate  mosque.  They  make  few  payments  to  their  religious  head, 
and  in  their  manners  and  customs  do  not  differ  from  Sunnis. 

Chapter  III. 
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Among  two  large  classes  JulAhAs  and  TAis,  missionaries  from 
Upper  India  have  of  late  been  successful  in  spreading  the  WahAbi 
faith.  The  bulk  of  the  JulAhAs,  though  Sunnis  in  name,  are  WahAbis 
at  heart.  Fear  of  the  Konkanis,  who  strongly  oppose  the  doctrines 
of  the  WahAbi  faith,  forces  the  JulAhAs  to  conform  to  some  extent 
to  the  ordinary  practices  of  ThAna  Sunnis.  Their  marriages  are 
registered  by  the  KAzi  and  music  plays  at  their  marriage  processions. 

In  other  respects  they  are  careful  to  give  up  all  observances  not 
ordered  by  the  KurAn,  especially  the  rites  on  the  sixth  and  fortieth 
days  after  birth,  the  rubbing  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  with 
turmeric  before  a marriage,  and  the  offerings  of  vows  and  sacrifices 
to  saints. 

WnkdhU. 

Under  the  preaching  of  a K&shmir  WahAbi  Maulvi,  the  TAis  who 
were  formerly  Hanafi  Sunnis  and  very  ignorant  of  their  faith,  have 
within  the  last  five  years  become  WahAbis,  and,  as  they  openly  profess 
the  new  faith,  they  have  been  forced  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
regular  Musedm&ns.  They  are  now  careful  to  say  their  prayers  and 
have  given  up  all  Hindu  observances.  They  have  a separate  mosque 
where  the  services  are  led  by  their  Maulvi,  Though  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  their  faith,  they  still  believe  in. 
demons  and  witchcraft,  and,  in  cases  of  accidental  sickness,  refer  to 
Hindu  or  MusalmAn  magicians. 

Of  the  religious  officers  of  the  ThAna  MusalmAns  the  chief  are 
the  KAzi  or  marriage  registrar,  the  Mulla  or  mosque  warden,  the 
Maulvi  or  law  doctor,  the  Khatib  or  preacher,  and  the  MujAvar  or 
beadle. 
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Kdzis  who,  under  Musalm&n  rule.,  were  civil  and  criminal  judges* 
are  now  only  marriage  registrars.  Every  large  town  in  the  district 
has  its  K , and  almost  all  hold  grants  of  land.  As  in  other  parts 
of  the  Konkan,  though  only  one  of  their  number  holds  the  post*  all 
of  the  family  add  KAzi  to  their  names  as  a surname.  The  eldest  son 
generally  succeeds  without  any  special  nomination  or  observance* 

A few  can  read  the  Kur&n  in  Arabic  and  all  can  repeat  the  marriage 
service.  Their  fee  for  registering  marriages  varies  from  5#-  to  Ids. 
(Rs.  2i  -Rs.  5), 

The  poet  of  Mu  Ha  is  also  hereditary.  Their  chief  duties  are,  under 
the  control  of  five  Mutavalis,  or  managers*  to  see  that  the  mosque  is 
kept  clean  and  in  order.  Besides  having  charge  of  the  mosque  the 
Malta  is  sometimes  the  Pesh  Im£m,  or  daily  prayer  leader,  and  in 
addition  to  these  duties  he  leads  the  burial  service,  preparing  the 
shroud,  bathing  the  corpse,  and  reading  prayers  at  the  grave.  For 
this  he  is  paid  from  Is.  to  2s.  (8  os.  - Re,  1),  and  for  his  other 
mosque  services  a yearly  sum  of  from  £2  to  £4  (Rs,20-Rs.  40). 

In  their  leisure  hours  some  Mull 6a  teach  the  Kurin  or  take  service* 

The  number  of  local  Maul  vis  or  law  doctors  is  so  small  that 
openings  have  been  left  for  Wah&bi  Maul  vis  from  the  North-West 
Pro  vincas,  K&bul  and  Kashmir,  who  have  made  use  of  their 
position  to  try  and  convert  the  ThAua  Sunnis  to  the  new  faith.  In 
spite  of  their  dislike  for  WahAbi  tenets,  Sunnis  consult  these 
Maul  vis  in  social  disputes  and  send  their  boys  to  be  taught  by  them. 
The  Maul  vis  have  no  income  bnt  what  they  get  from  teaching  and 
preaching* 

The  office  of  Khatih  or  preacher  is  hereditary  in  certain  families, 
who  use  the  title  as  a surname.  All  of  them  leave  the  duty  of  leading 
the  mosque  services  on  Fridays  or  on  the  Ramz&n  and  Bakri  Ids,  to 
MullAs,  K&zis,  or  Maulvis.  In  former  times  the  Khatib  was  a paid 
officer,  and  some  families  still  enjoy  grants  of  lands.  But  at  present 
the  duties  are  nominal,  and  they  carry  with  them  no  payment  except 
the  present  of  a shawl  or  turban  on  the  Hainan  and  Bakri  Ids. 

The  Muj4yar  or  beadle  is  the  lowest  religious  office-bearer. 
Most  of  them  are  of  humble  origin  and  sometimes  serve  a shrine  for 
many  generations.  Their  chief  duties  are  to  look  after  the  shrine 
and  receive  offerings.  They  live  either  on  the  offerings  or  by  tillage. 

Of  Musalm&n  religious  beggars,  or  Fakirs,  a few  belong  to  the 
class  of  local  or  Konk&ni  Musalmins,  but  most  of  them  are  foreigners 
from  North  India  or  the  Deccan.  These  Fakirs  belong  to  two 
main  classes,  the  one  heshara  or  beyond  the  ordinary  Muhammadan 
law,  and  the  other  bdshara  or  under  the  law.  Those  beyond  the 
law  have  no  wives,  no  families,  and  no  homes-  They  drink  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  and  neither  fast,  pray,  nor  rule  their  passions.  Those 
under  the  law  have  wives  and  homes  and  pray,  fast,  and  keep  all 
Muhammadan  rules.  Each  community  of  beggars  has  three  office 
bearers,  the  teacher,  sa rgiroh}  who  controls  the  whole  body  and. 
receives  a share  of  all  earnings  ; the  snmmoner,  izni  or  ndkib , who 
calls  the  members  to  any  meeting  of  the  class ; and  the  treasurer, 
hhanddri,  who  sees  that  pipes  and  water  are  ready  at  the  beggars' 
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meeting  place*  Among  the  members  are  two  orders,  the  teachers 
murthads,  and  the  disciples  khddims  or  bdlk&s,  "Every  newcomer 
joins  as  a disciple  to  some  particular  teacher  who  performs  his 
entrance  ceremony.  A few  days  before  the  entrance  ceremony,  the 
disciple  is  taught  the  names  of  the  heads  of  the  order,  and  on  the 
day  of  the  ceremony  he  is  shared  and  bathed  and  made  to  repeat  the 
names  of  the  headmen.  From  that  day  he  is  a professional  beggar 
and  can  ask  alms  without  hinders  nee.  At  the  close  of  each  day  the 
newcomer  lays  his  earnings  before  the  head  teacher,  sargiroh}  who 
takes  something  for  himself  and  something  to  meet  the  treasurer’s 
charges,  and  gives  back  the  rest. 

Of  the  many  brotherhoods  of  beggars  that  wander  over  the 
country  only  two,  the  ChistiAs  and  the  KAdri&s,  are  found  in  the 
Thana  district.  The  head  of  the  Chisti&s  lives  in  Bhiwndi  and  the 
head  of  the  KAdriAs  in  DAhAnm 

There  ace  thirty  mosques  kept  in  good  repair  by  wardens  and 
managers.  One  interesting  mined  mosque  at  Kaly&n,  called  the 
kali  masj id  or  black  mosque,  has  a date-line,  ‘The  ever  fortunate  man 
won  the  stake  of  generosity/  which  shows  that  it  was  built  in  h.  1054 
or  a.d.  1643.  Almost  all  the  mosques  are  old,  and  though  no  effort 
is  made  to  add  to  the  buildings  the  Konkanis  try  their  best  to  keep 
them  in  repair.  These  mosques  are  generally  built  of  massive  walls 
of  stone  and  mortar.  A large  gateway  leads  to  a courtyard  from 
forty  to  fifty  yards  long  and  about  twenty  wide.  In  tbe  court  is  a 
pond  about  twenty  feet  square,  its  sides  lined  with  atone.  Opposite 
the  gate  is  the  place  for  prayer,  a cement-pl altered  brick  pavement 
raised  about  a foot  above  the  ground.  This  is  open  to  the  east  and 
closed  on  the  other  three  sides,  and  is  covered  by  a tiled  roof.  About 
the  middle  of  the  west  or  Mecca  wall  is  an  arched  niche,  mehrdb,  and 
close  by  a wooden  or  masonry  pulpit,  mimbar , raised  four  or  five  steps 
from  the  ground.  Against  the  wall  near  the  pulpit  is  a wooden  staff, 
which,  according  to  old  custom,  the  preacher  holds  in  hia  hand  or 
leans  on.  The  floor  is  covered  with  cane  or  date  matting,  and  the 
walls  are  whitewashed.  To  meet  the  cost  of  repairs  and  lighting, 
most  mosques  Have  some  small  endowment,  the  rent  of  lands,  houses 
or  shops.  These  funds  are  entrusted  to  some  rich  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation,  who  are  known  as  Mntavalis  or  managers^ 
If  there  is  no  endowment  the  charges  are  met  by  subscription. 

Besides  the  mosques  there  are  some  idgdks  or  namdtgdh*>  the 
fecial  prayer  places  which  are  used  only  by  Sunnis  and  generally 
built  outside  of  the  town.  The  ThAna  idgdhs  are  old  buildings, 
and  as  the  Th&na  MusahnAus  generally  hold  their  special  services 
in  the  mosques,  the  idgdh * are  in  ruin,  and  the  BamzAn  and  Bakar 
services  are  held  in  the  mosques. 

Of  the  Bhia  communities,  besides  the  three-  mosques  at  ThAna, 
Bhiwndi  and  Kaly&n,  the  Bohor&s  have  several  meeting  houses, 
jwm&t  hhdnda,  in  smaller  towns  where  they  hold  their  services,  and 
the  KhojAs  have  jamdt  khdn&s  or  meeting  houses  in  almost  all  of 
the  larger  towns. 

There  are  three  leading  MngalmAn  fairs,  at  Bhiwndi,  KalyAn, 
and  DAbAmi.  The  Bhiwndi  fair  is  in  honour  of  Fir  SbAb 
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Husain  S&heb,  commonly  known  as  Diw&n  Sh4h,  who  died 
in  1665.  He  was  a Bij&pur  minister  who  retired  to  Bhiwmdi  to 
lead  a religions  life,  and  after  his  death  had  a tomb  built  for  him  by 
hie  daughter's  grandson  Kutb-ud-din  Sajj&d&h  Nashin  in  1711 
(h.  1125).  His  fair  is  held  every  April  or  May,  and  is  attended  by 
more  than  three  thousand  persons.  There  is  a considerable  sale 
of  sweetmeats,  children's  toys,  and  other  fancy  articles.  The 
Kaly&n  or  Malanggad  fair  is  held  on  the  Malanggad  hill  ten  miles 
south  of  Kaly&m  This  fair  is  held  in  honour  of  H&ji  Abdul* Rahi- 
m&n,  an  Arab  missionary  who  is  said  to  have  died  about  700  years 
ago,  and  whose  sanctity  is  said  to  have  gained  him  the  favour  of  the 
reigning  Hindu  king  Nal  R&ja,  whose  daughter  he  is  said  to  have 
married.  His  fair  is  held  every  year  on  the  Mdgk  (January-February) 
full  moon,  and  is  attended  by  large  numbers  of  Hindus  and  Musal- 
m&ns  from  Kaly&n,  Panvel,  Th&na  and  Bombay.1  It  lasts  for  four 
or  five  days.  The  Ddh&nu  fair  is  in  honour  of  Shaikh  B&bu  SAheb  of 
Bagdad,  who  came  to  Western  India  about  four  hundred  years  ago. 

His  fair  was  once  attended  by  large  numbers  of  people  from  the 
Deccan  and  Gujar&t,  but  latterly  fell  into  neglect.  It  has  again  been, 
started  by  the  present  manager. 

Well-to-do  Jul&h&s  and  Konkanis  are  careful  to  make  pilgrimages 
to  Mecca.  Other  Th&na  Musalmrins  seldom  keep  this  part  of  their 
duties.  Except  the  Wah&bi  law  doctors,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made,  no  Th&ua  Musalradns  have  for  years  tried  to  add  to  their 
number,  either  by  converting  Hindus  or  Shi&s  to  the  Sunni  faith. 

Most  Th&na  Mu  salmons  let  their  women  appear  in  public.  The 
only  women  who  never  go  out  are  Syeds  and  some  rich  Konkanis. 
Konkani  women  who  go  out  wear  a large  white  sheet  that  covers 
the  whole  body  except  the  face  and  the  feet ; and  Bohora  women 
wear  a dark  cloak  that  falling  from  the  head  with  gauze  openings 
in  front  of  the  eyes  completely  shrouds  the  figure.  The  rest  allow 
their  women  to  appear  in  public  in  the  same  dress  as  they  wear  at 
home.  Except  the  Bohor&s,  Khojas,  Juldh&s  and  Tais,  who  do  not 
employ  the  regular  Kdsi  at  their  marriages,  almost  all  Th4na  Musal- 
mins  have  their  marriages  registered  by  the  regular  K£zi  and  pay 
his  dues.  Among  the  Konkanis  and  most  of  the  Deccanis,  marriages 
are  performed  at  an  early  age.  For  the  sake  of  economy  there  is 
seldom  a betrothal  service,  and,  if  they  can  afford  it,  most  Musal- 
m&ns  try  to  marry  within  a month  or  two  after  the  betrothal.  The 
marriage  ceremonies  last  for  six  days.  The  first  four  are  spent  in 
seclusion,  manjha,  applying  turmeric  to  the  bodies  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.  At  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  gifts  of  henna 
pass  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  houses.  In  the  afternoon 
the  dowry,  bari,  comes  from  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride,  including 
ornaments,  clothes,  sugar,  coooanute,  betel-leaf  and  betelnnt ; 
and  in  the  evening  the  wedding  procession,  or  shabgashi,  passes 
with  music  from  the  bridegroom’s  house  to  the  bride.  When  thoom 
procession  reaches  the  bride's  house,  the  K&zi  or  his  deputy  is  asked 
to  register  the  marriage,  and,  after  the  marriage  is  registered,  he  is 


l For  further  particular*  see  Pieces  of  Interest, M*l*ogg*d. 
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paid  bts  fee  and  withdraws.  The  rest  of  the  night  is  spent  by  the 
men  in  listening  to  hired  dancers  and  musicians,  and  by  the  women 
in  singing  in  the  women's  rooms  apart  from  the  men.  Except  a few 
intimate  friends  the  guests  leave  before  morning.  In  the  morning 
a feast  is  given  at  the  bride’s  house,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  bride- 
groom is  summoned  to  the  women’s  rooms  where  the  julwa  ceremony 
is  performed  by  the  domnis,  or  zenana  songstresses.  This  ceremony 
consists  in  making  the  bridegroom  sit  on  a bed,  and  in  bringing 
in  and  seating  before  him  the  bride  who  is  arrayed  in  her  wedding 
garments,  with  her  face  hidden  in  a large  white  sheet.  The  bride- 
groom is  then  shown  his  wife’s  face  in  a mirror,  the  first  time  he 
has  seen  it,  a KurAn  is  placed  between  them,  and  the  chapter  called 
'Peace'  is  read.  When  the  bride  has  bid  farewell  to  her  father 
and  mother,  the  bridegroom  lifts  her  in  his  arms  and  lays  her  in  a 
palanquin,  and  with  pomp  and  music  takes  her  to  his  home.  At 
the  bridegroom's  house  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  retire  to 
their  room,  the  women  of  the  family  spending  most  of  the  night  in 
singing  and  merriment.  Among  the  Deccanis,  on  the  first  four 
Fridays  after  the  marriage,  parties  are  given  by  the  bridegroom's 
relations.  Marriage  costs  a rich  man  from  £1 00  to  £200  (Kb.  1000- 
Hs.  2000)  for  a son,  and  from  £50  to  £100  (Rs,  500  - Rs.  1000)  for 
a daughter ; a middle  class  man  from  £30  to  £50  (Rs.  300- 
Rs.  500}  for  a son,  and  from  £20  to  £80  (Rs.  200 -Rs,  800}  for  a 
daughter;  and  a poor  man  from  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100  - Rs.  200}  for 
a son,  and  from  £8  to  £15  (Rs.  80  - Rs,  150)  for  a daughter.  Few 
Ronkanis  and  Juldhia  have  any  ceremony  on  the  seventh  month  of 
the  first  pregnancy.  Except  Jul&hAs  almost  all  M u sal mAns  observe 
the  Hindu  rite  of  chhaii  on  the  sixth  night  after  a birth,  when  the 
goddess  of  fortune  writes  the  child’s  destiny.  The  Haj&ms  are 
especially  careful  to  perform  this  rite,  keeping  a pen  and  an  inkstand 
near  the  child  through  the  whole  night.  The  charges  connected 
with  the  birth  of  a child  up  to  the  fortieth  day,  vary  among  the  rich 
from  £10  to  £15  (Rs.  100 -Rs,  150),  among  middle  class  families 
from  £8  to  £6  (Rs.  80- Rs,  60),  and  among  the  poor  from  £1  to 
£2  (Rs.  10-  Rs.  20).  The  sacrifice  or  akika  ceremony  is  performed 
by  the  Konkanis  very  early,  by  some  when  the  child  is  three 
and  by  others  when  it  is  six  months  old.  Deccanis  and  others 
perform  the  ceremony  later  whenever  they  can  afford  it.  For  a girl 
one  goat  and  for  a boy  two  goats  are  killed,  and  a few  friends  and 
relations  are  asked  to  dinner,  when  the  sacrifice  is  eaten  all  taking 
a share  except  the  child’s  father  and  mother.  This  costs  a rich 
man  from  £5  to  £8  (Rs,  50  - Rs,  80),  and  a middle  class  or  poor  man 
from  £1  to  £3  (Ra,  10 -Rs,  80).  When  a boy  or  a girl  is  four  years 
four  months  and  four  days  old,  the  bismilldh  or  initiation  ceremony 
is  performed.  If  rich  the  parents  spend  from  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20- 
Rs,  80)  on  a dinner,  but  if  middle  class  or  poor,  they  ask  only  a few 
friends  and  relations,  make  the  child  repeat  the  word  bismilldh  to 
some  old  person,  either  a Kazi  or  a Maulvi,  and  distribute  sweetmeats. 
All  MusalmAn  boys  are  circumcised.  Except  the  Shin  or  D&udi 
BohorAa  among  whom  it  takes  place  before  the  child  is  a year  old 
all  classes  perform  the  ceremony  after  the  bismilldh  and  before  the 
boy  is  six  years  old. 
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VV  ben  a MusalmAn  is  at  the  point  of  deaths  a KurAn  reader  ia 
called  to  recite  the  chapter  that  telle  of  death  and  of  the  glorious 
future  of  the  believer  ; the  creed  and  prayer  for  forgiveness  are 
repeated,  and  a few  drops  of  honey  or  sugared  water  are  dropped  into 
the  dying  man's  mouth.  After  death  the  eyes  and  mouth  are  closed, 
the  body  is  laid  on  a wooden  platform  and  carefully  washed,  among 
ShiAs  with  cold  and  among  Sunnis  with  hot  water.  It  is  then  per* 
fumed  and  covered  with  a scented  shroud  of  white  cloth  prepared 
immediately  after  the  death  by  the  Mulla,  When  the  friends  have 
taken  the  last  look,  the  body  is  laid  on  a bier.  Lifted  on  the  shoulders 
of  four  men,  and  borne  away  amidst  the  wailing  of  the  women 
and  the  men's  cry  of  Ld-illdha,  illdlldhj  There  is  no  God  but  God* 
Taking  the  bier  to  the  ready  dug  grave,  they  lay  the  body  with  the 
head  to  the  north  leaning  on  the  right  side  so  that  the  face  turns 
to  wards  Mecca.  Then  placing  clods  of  consecrated  earth  close  to  the 
body,  the  mourners  fill  the  grave  repeating  the  verse  of  the  KurAn, 
f Of  earth  we  made  you,  to  earth  we  return  yon,  and  from  earth  shall 
raise  you  on  the  resurrection  day.'  Then  retiring  to  the  house  of 
mourning  and  standing  at  the  door  they  repeat  a prayer  for  the  soul 
of  the  dead,  and  all  but  near  relations  and  friends,  who  stay  to 
dine,  go  to  their  homes.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  a feast 
called  Zidrat  is  held.  A large  company  of  relations  and  friends 
meet  in  the  mosque,  and  a portion  of  the  KurAn  is  read  ending 
with  a prayer,  that  the  merit  of  the  act  may  pass  to  the  soul  of  the 
dead.  After  this  a tray  of  flowers,  and  a vessel  with  a sweet  smell- 
ing liquid  is  passed  among  the  guests.  Each  guest  picks  a flower, 
dips  it  in  the  vessel  and  smells  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  flowers  and 
of  the  scent  is  poured  over  the  grave.  Sweetmeats  are  handed  round 
and  the  guests  withdraw.  Every  Thursday  night  for  six  months 
after  a death,  the  Konkams  read  hymns  and  psalms  in  praise  of 
God  and  the  Prophet,  and  give  dinner  parties  on  the  third  tenth  and 
fortieth  days.  Other  MusalmAns  keep  the  third  and  the  tenth  days 
only.  A death  costa  a rich  man  from  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100  - Rs,2Q0) , 
and  a middle  class  or  poor  man  from  £3  to  £6  (Ra.SO  -Rs.OO), 

Except  the  KasAis,  WAjhAs,  Dhobis,  and  SipAhis  who  never,  and 
the  Hajhtns  who  seldom,  send  their  boys  to  school,  almost  all  ThAna 
MusalmAns  give  their  children  some  book  learning.  A fair  knowledge 
of  Arabic  is  taught  by  most  Syeds  and  Konkanis,  who  have  Arabic 
and  Persian  colleges  at  KalyAn  and  NizAmpurin  Bhiwndi;  and  enough 
Arabic  to  read  the  KurAn  is  taught  by  most  Deocanis,  JulAhAa, 
KhojAs,  and  some  Memans  and  TAis.  Syed  and  JulAha  boys  learn 
Hinanst&ni-  Syed,  Konkani,  Deccan  i,  TAi,  and  some  Meman  boys 
learn  MarAthi  ; Bohora,  Meman,  and  Khoja  boys  learn  Guj&rAti,  mid 
a few  Syeds  learn  English.  On  the  whole  the  ThAna  MusalmAns 
are  fairly  off,  and  seem  likely  to  keep,  if  not  to  better,  their 
present  state.  SipAhis,  TAis,  and  WAjhAs  are  said  to  be  falling  ; 
the  Deccan  classes  usd  HajAms  show  little  change  ; but  BohorAs, 
KhojAs,  Memans,  and  KasAas,  and  the  bulk  of  the  JnlAhAs  and 
Konkanis  are  pushing  and  prosperous. 

The  following  are  the  chief  details  of  the  leading  M us  aim  An 
communities.  Of  Syeds  there  are  only  two  families,  one  settled  at 
Bhiwndi  the  other  at  DAhAnu*  The  Bhiwndi  Syeds  claim  descent 
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from  Byed  Husain  S&heb  commonly  known  as  Diw&n  Sh&h,  who 
cm  coo  from  Bijdpur  where  he  was  minister,  and  died  at  Bhiwudi  in  the 
year  aj>.  1665*  He  is  buried  in  a ehriue  close  to  the  north-west 
of  the  town,  and  in  his  honour  every  April  or  May  there  is  a yearly 
fair  attended  by  more  than  8000  persons.  These  Syeds,  of  whom 
there  are  about  100  households,  are  generally  short  with  sallow 
complexions,  large  eyes,  and  long  noses  and  necks.  The  men  let 
their  hair  grow,  and  either  shave  the  beard  or  wear  it  short,  and  dress 
in  a white  or  green  turban,  a coat,  a long  shirt,  a waistcoat,  and 
loose  trousers.  The  women  dress  in  a headscarf,  a sleeveless  short 
shirt,  a short-sleeved  bodice  covering  the  back  and  fastened  in  a 
knot  in  the  front,  and  a pair  of  tight  trousers.  They  do  not  appear 
in  public  nor  add  to  the  family  income.  Both  men  and  women  are 
neat  and  clean  in  their  habits.  Being  well*  to -do  they  can  afford 
mutton  almost  daily,  and  eat  rice  and  wheat  bread  instead  of  millet, 
and  drink  tea  or  coffee  in  the  mornings.  Some  live  on  the  produce 
of  the  land  attached  to  the  shrine,  others  are  rich  merchants,  and  a 
few  have  taken  service  under  H.  H.  the  Nisim.  They  are  hard-* 
working,  thrifty  and  sober,  but  proud  and  fond  of  going  to  law. 
They  are  well-to-do,  able  to  meet  marriage  and  other  special  chargee 
and  to  save.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  and  as  a body 
are  religions,  though  some  of  the  young  men  are  not  strict  in 
saying  their  prayers.  They  obey  the  K4zi  and  have  no  other 
spiritual  guide.  They  marry  either  among  themselves  or  with  the 
regular  Muscdm&ns  of  the  Deccan  and  Haidarabad  where  many  of 
them  have  removed  j 1 in  one  instance  they  have  married  with  a 
Konkani  family  at  KalyAn.  Their  children  are  taught  Marithi, 
Hindustani,  and  Persian,  and  a few  learn  English.  On  the  whole 
they  are  a rising  class. 

The  D&hAtm  Syeds  claim  descent  from  the  saint  Shaikh  B&bu  S&heb, 
a relation  of  the  great  saint  Syed  Abdul  Kddir  Gil&ni,  commonly 
known  as  the  Fir£n-e-Pir  of  Bagd&d.  According  to  their  account. 
Shaikh  B&bn  SAheb  came  to  Western  India  about  400  years  ago, 
and  after  making  many  converts  in  the  Konkan,  died  and  was  buried 
at  D&Mnu.  His  shrine,  a plain  brick  and  earth  building  in  bad 
repair,  is  the  scene  of  a yearly  fair.  This  fair,  which  was  once 
attended  by  large  numbers  of  people  from  the  Deccan  and  Gujar&t, 
was  for  some  years  neglected,  and  has  again  been  started  by  the 
present  manager  Syed  Murtuza,  who  has  succeeded  in  bringing 
together  a few  shopkeepers  and  a small  band  of  pilgrims.  The 
shrine  baa  a grant  of  land  assessed  at  1 5s.  (Ss,  7-8}  a year. 
The  Syed's  family  maintain  themselves  on  this  land,  and  by  the 
payments  of  some  disciples,  murids,  in  Gnjardt,  ThAna  and  Bombay. 
On  the  day  of  the  fair  their  disciples  under  the  guidance  of  the 
manager  of  the  shrine,  who  is  styled  Pirzdda,  perform  the  round 
slow  movement  called  ratib,  singing,  to  the  beat  of  small  drums,  the 
praises  of  the  saint  and  his  ancestor  the  Pir£n-e-Pir+  They  also 
strike  their  heads  and  eyes  with  sharp  pointed  iron  maces  and 
knives  or  swords,  which,  by  the  favour  of  the  saint,  do  them  no 
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1 The  principal  among  the  emigrant*  we  Nawtfb  Abdul  Hat,  Police  Gommie- 
eioaer;  NawAb  Sirej-el  Hoeio,  Aj»iatent  Collector;  and  NawAb  Samih-ud-din, 
Police  Superintendent*  Haidarabad  ; all  In  Hi*  ELigbae**  the  NizAm’i  service. 
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harm.  They  are  like  the  Bhiwndi  Syeds  in  appearance,  dress  and 
manners,  and  marry  either  among  themselves  or  with  the  Bhiwndi, 
Bombay  and  Deccan  Syeds,  or  other  regular  MuealmAns.  They 
are  not  hardworking  and  thrifty  like  the  Bbiwudi  Syeds,  and, 
though  they  teach  their  boys  MarAthi  and  Hindustani,  none  of  them 
have  risen  to  any  high  position.  Ou  the  whole  they  are  a falling  class. 

Of  the  eleven  communities  of  Th&na  Musalmfins  the  largest, 
most  prosperous,  and  most  interesting  is  the  class  who  are  locally 
known  as  Konkanis.  Of  the  local  strength  of  nearly  10,000, 
3500  are  found  in  KalyAn,  3000  in  Bhiwndi,  1400  in  Karjat,  1300 
in  ThAna,  and  400  in  ShAhApur.  They  are  probably  a mixed  race, 
some  claiming  to  rank  as  Shaikhs  and  others  as  PathAns.  But 
they  do  not  add  the  word  Shaikh  or  Path  An  to  their  names,  using 
instead  such  surnames  as  K&zi,  Kbatib,  Khot,  or  PAtiL  Their 
women,  as  a rule,  add  Bibi  to  their  names.  The  original  and  chief 
foreign  element  would  seem  to  be  the  class  known  as  NAitAs  in 
GujarAt  and  as  NavAiata  on  the  MalabAr  coast,  who  in  the  year 
a.d*  699  (h.  80)  fled  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  escape  the  tyranny  of 
HajjAz  bin  Yusuf.  According  to  their  story  the  fugitives  formed 
three  bodies,  one  which  settled  at  Mahim  near  Bombay,  a second  on 
the  BAnkot  creek  in  RatnAgiri,  and  a third  on  the  Malabo r coast. 
To  this  class  were  probably  added  the  descendants  of  the  Arab  and 
Persian  merchants,  who  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  century 
settled  in  large  numbers  in  the  coast  towns  of  the  Konkan.  During 
this  time  also,  they  are  said  to  have  received  several  bands  of 
fugitives  of  their  own  class,  who  fled  to  India  perhaps  from  the  fury 
of  the  Karmatians  (a.d.  923  to  926)  and  the  ruin  caused  by  HulAku 
Kh&n  the  Tartar  (a.d.  1258).  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese,  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Western  India  was  in 
their  hands.  Garcia  d’Orta  mentions  NAitAs  of  Bassein  who  had 
married  women  of  the  country  and  were  very  rich  and  enterprising 
traders.1  On  the  establishment  of  Portuguese  ascendancy  at  sea 
(1511)  and  while  they  held  the  sea  coast  from  Bombay  to  Daman 
(1530-1740),  the  Mu  sal  m An  s were  forced  to  leave  the  coast  tracts 
and  it  was  then  probably  that  they  settled  in  strength  in  KalyAn, 
Bhiwndi  and  Thin  a.  Besides  the  section  of  part  foreign  descent, 
Konkanis  include  most  of  the  local  Hindus  who  were  converted  to 
Islam  either  by  the  preaching  of  missionaries  or  by  the  compulsion 
of  Ahmednagar  or  Moghal  rulers.  Their  surnames,  of  which  a list 
of  115  has  been  obtained,  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  names  of  local 
villages  or  are  professional  titles.  But  some  of  them  point  to  a 
foreign  and  otberB  to  a Hindu  origin.* 

1 CoUoqoioa  do*  Simple*  e Drogae,  212,  213. 

* The  chief  Koukani  surnames  are  : AdhikAri,  AkhuwAre,  Antule,  Ar&i,  Arakar, 
Aotikar,  Ataah-kh&n,  Bar£,  Bh&ber,  Bhiiji,  BhaUtekaT,  Bhirde,  Bi*t  Bittn,  Bodlo, 
ChAndlo,  Charfare,  ChAule,  Chauli,  Chilmii.  Chimkar,  Chogle,  Chorge,  Dalwi,  Daoji, 
DAore,  Dh&xna^ker,  Dboklo,  EHngnnker,  Ddphre,  Elaekor,  Faki,  Fuate,  GAdhiwAI«t 
Ghatte,  GhanaAr,  GhAre,  Gite,  Hfcndo,  Haaba.  Hoto,  Hurzuk,  Jalgaoukar,  Janjirkar, 
JAolek&r,  JatAtnb,  Jindo,  Jjtakar,  Kokate,  Kdngle+  Kartc,  Kizi,  KhAn,  Khindie, 
EhAndo.  Khatib,  KhAtkafce,  Khobs,  Kirk  ire,  Kitekar,  KoUbkar,  Kunke,  Knraiahi* 
Lune,  Uiude,  M&dLke,  MAhAri,  M&kba,  Maktabe,  MAmkpro,  Marak,  MujAvar,  Mukri, 
Mull*,  Mungo,  Murge,  NAlkande,  Nau range.  Nek  wire,  Niikar,  Nuri,  Undo,  PAloba, 
PalwAre,  Fandey,  F*uvelkerf  Parkar,  Path  An,  Patti,  Pende,  Peokor,  Pongle,  BAiba, 
Rail,  Hugo,  Samnnka,  SarkAre*  SawAel,  8* Ike,  ShibAakar,  Sharif,  Sonde,  TagAre, 
Thinker,  Tungekar,  Ubare,  Undre,  Uraukar,  WAgmAre,  Zaule. 
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They  speak  Mar&thi  at  home  and  with  Hindus,  and  Hindustani  with 
other  Musalmins.1  They  are  of  middle  size,  generally  fair*  with 
small  keen  dark  eyes*  long  and  straight  but  rather  broad  noses, 
thin  lips,  prominent  cheek  bones,  and  short  necks.  The  men  as 
a rale  shave  the  head,  wear  long  thin  beards,  and  dress  in  white 
well  folded  BrAhmaa-like  turbans,  long  Hindu  coats,  long  shirts 
and  loose  trousers.  At  home  they  wear  the  Pdrsi  silk  and  cotton 
skull  cap,  the  long  shirt,  and  either  loose  trousers  or  red  or  black 
waistcloths.  Their  women  who  are  generally  of  middle  size, 
delicate,  fair,  and  with  regular  features,  dress  in  a Hindu  robe, 
a laoe-trimmed  bodice  with  short  sleeves  covering  the  back  and 
fastened  in  a knot  in  front,  and  a petticoat  of  two  or  three  yards  of 
chintz  worn  below  the  robe.  On  going  out  they  cover  themselves 
in  a large  sheet  leaving  the  face  open.  Hone  of  them  have  any 
occupation  except  honse-work.  They  are  very  neat  and  clean  in  their 
habits,  careful  housewives,  and  tasteful  in  their  dress  and  ornaments* 
Their  ornaments  are  partly  of  gold  and  partly  of  silver*  The  chief 
golden  ornaments  are  bracelets,  necklaces  of  many  shapes,  earrings, 
small  noserings  and  brow  ornaments;  and  the  silver  ornaments  are 
anklets,  rings  and  wristlets.  A married  woman  is  distinguished  by  her 
gold  and  glass  bead  necklace,  galaar , and  by  the  black  dentrifice, 
on  her  teeth ; widows  may  not  wear  the  necklace  and  unmarried 
girls  may  neither  wear  the  necklace  nor  use  tniasi.  A widow  who 
has  made  up  her  mind  never  again  to  marry  always  dresses  in  white* 
Their  children  generally  wear  embroidered  caps  and  coloured  silk 
shirts  and  trousers.  As  a class  Konkanis  are  quiet,  hardworking, 
thrifty,  and  sober.  Most  of  them  are  traders,  landholders  and 
husbandmen.  As  traders  they  generally  deal  in  rice  which  they  buy 
while  it  is  growing,  employ  labourers  to  husk,  and  sell  either  to  Gujarat 
merchants  who  come  in  April  and  May,  or  take  it  themselves  to 
Gujardt,  the  Deccan  or  Bombay*  To  the  market,  or  path,  about  a mile 
to  the  north  of  Bhiwndi,  the  husbandmen  of  the  neighbouring  villages 
every  morning  bring  cartloads  of  rice,  wheat,  pulse,  and  other 
grain.  These  are  bought  by  the  Konkani  grain-dealers  through 
Hindu  brokers  of  the  Bh&tia  caste.  When  the  bargain  is  struck  the 
husbandman  carries  the  grain  to  the  dealer's  house  where  it  is  Btored 
till  the  Gujar&t  traders  come  to  buy  in  April  or  May.  Such  of 
their  stock  as  remains  unsold  the  Konkanis  take  in  boats  to  Bombay 
and  sell  to  retail  dealers*  Some  bring  back  wheat  flour  and  pulse 
from  Bombay  to  sell  to  retail  dealers  in  Bhiwndi2  Others  dispose 
of  their  surplus  stock  for  consumption  in  Bhiwndi  and  other  parts  of 
the  district  where  they  have  shops.  A few  of  these  merchants  hold 
large  tracts  of  rice  land,  and  others  have  house  and  shop  property. 
Some  are  timber  dealers  taking  contracts  for  forest  cuttings  and 
selling  the  timber  either  to  local  merchants  or  to  Bombay  Memaus, 
Khoj&a  and  BhdtiAs.  Some  are  petty  shopkeepers  who  sell  dry 
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1 In  (peaking  MarAthi  they  »*y  lAatxir  for  kothe  where,  havar  for  ikade  here,  j apne 
far  hoi**  apeak,  and  bandit*  for  kashdia  why.  In  e peaking  HindnatAni  they  u»  the 
Arab  instead  of  the  Persian  r. 

1 Th*  Bhiwndi  weavers  uae  monthly  u much  u £400  (R*.  4000)  worth  of  wheat 
low  U tiring  their  yam. 
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salted  fish.  The  poor  serve  the  rich  as  domestic  servants,  husking 
rice  or  driving  carriages,  and  a few  are  boatmen  owning  or  working 
small  boats.  Especially  in  Kaly&n  the  rice  and  timber  merchants 
are  rich,  spending  large  sums  on  ceremonial  occasions  and  able  to 
save.1  The  petty  shopkeepers  and  owners  of  boats  have  enough  for 
food  and  clothes,  but  have  little  to  spare  for  ceremonies  and  are 
unable  to  save.  Most  of  the  rest,  servants  and  sailors,  are  poor,  ill 
clad,  and  at  times  scrimped  for  food.  None  of  them  are  beggars. 
They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Sk&fai  school  and  as  a class  are  religious, 
having  no  special  spiritual  guide  and  obeying  the  K&mi.  Most  of 
them  are  regular  in  saying  their  prayers,  give  alms  freely,  fast 
during  the  month  of  Ramz&n  and  support  their  mosques  partly  on 
the  proceeds  of  a tax  of  4t±d.  the  ton  (1  anna  the  khandi)  on  sJl 
goods  sold,  and  partly  on  fines  and  voluntary  subscriptions.  The 
mosque  fund  is  under  the  charge  of  a treasurer,  n&zirt  and  four 
managers  or  Mutavalis  who  spend  it  in  paying  the  MullAs  or  mosque 
wardens  who  clean  the  mosque  and  keep  it  in  order,  and  on  lights 
and  repairs.  Out  of  the  surplus  they  buy  houses  and  fields  and  add 
the  income  they  yield  to  the  mosque  fund.  Every  town  and  village 
where  there  are  Konkanis  has  a well  kept  mosque  with  funds 
enough  to  meet  all  expenses.  Besides  daily  prayers  in  the  mosque 
the  men  meet  every  Thursday  night  either  in  the  mosque  or  in  a 
bouse  belonging  to  the  mosque,  and  read  hymns  and  psalms  in 
praise  of  God  and  the  Prophet.  These  meetings  are  carried  on  till 
near  midnight  when  they  break  up  after  handing  round  flowers  and 
rose  water,  and  taking  tea,  coflee,  or  hot  milk.  The  cost  is  generally 
met  by  subscription  or  is  in  some  cases  paid  from  the  mosque 
fund.  No  women  attend  these  meetings.  They  generally  marry 
among  relations  or  in  their  own  community.  Early  marriage  is  tha 
rule ; for  boys  on  reaching  their  twelfth,  and  for  girls  on  reaching 
their  eighth  or  ninth  year.  The  higher  families  are  opposed  to 
widow  marriage.  They  are  very  careful  in  observing  the  circum- 
cision, sacrifice,  and  initiation  ceremonies.  Social  disputes  are  settled 
by  a council  which  consists  of  the  K6zi,  and  four  Mutavalis  or 
managers.  These  managers,  who  are  chosen  from  the  richest 
and  most  respected  families,  have  power,  with  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  men,  to  fine  any  one  who  breaks  the  rales.  These 
fines  go  to  the  mosque  fund.  They  take  much  Interest  in  teaching 
their  boys  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Mar&thi,  but  seldom  teach  them 
English.  For  the  study  of  Persian  and  Arabic  they  have  started 
two  colleges,  7 nadrasd#,  one  at  Niz&mpur  in  Rbiwndi  taught  by  a 
Surat  Maul  vi,  and  the  other  at  Kalydn  taught  by  a Maulvi  from 
KAbul.  These  colleges  are  supported  by  the  community  from  an 
income  tax.  Konkanis  seldom  enter  Government  service,  but  on 
the  whole  are  a rising  class. 

The  class  of  Musahntfne  next  in  importance  to  the  Konkanis  are 
known  as  Deccanis.  Of  7800,  1900  are  returned  as  settled  in 
Sh&bdpur,  1700  in  Karjat,  1300  in  Bhiwndi,  1200  in  Thdna^lOO  in 


1 K*ly4ii  Konkvuii  me  »ud  to  much  t-icber  thw  Bhivndi  Koukfttii*,  an d are 
perhaps  the  mo  it  pushing  and  prosperous  community  in  the  district 
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Kaly&n,  and  650  in  Bindra.  This  class  includes  seven  separate 
oommuni  ties  which  to  soma  extant  differ  from  each  other  in  manners 
and  customs.  These  are  AttAre  perfum  e-sell  era,  BAgbAna  fruiterers. 
Dhobis  washerman,  Kaedie  batchers,  Maniydrs  bangle*  sellers, 
Hangrezs  dyers,  and  Tambolis  betel-leaf  sellers.  They  are  said  to  hare 
come  from  N&si-k,  Ahmednagar  and  Poona,  and  to  have  been  settled  in 
the  district  from  fifty  to  200  years.  All  are  probably  the  descendants 
of  converted  Hindus.  They  are  generally  of  middle  height  with 
small  eyes,  gaunt  checks,  long  and  broad  noses,  and  thin  lips.  The 
aaea  shave  the  head  and  wear  the  beard  short.  Their  home  speech 
i*  Deccan  -Hindustani,  that  is  a mixture  of  Mar&thi  and  Hindustani. 
They  take  two  meals  a day,  eating  at  both  tiroes  millet  bread  with 
vegetables,  pulse,  and  occasionally  mutton.  They  are  fond  of 
ehiilies,  a family  of  three  or  four  persons  consuming  two  or  three 
pounds  a month.  They  eat  rice  only  when  they  entertain  guests  or 
at  ceremonial  dinners.  The  men  dress  in  a red  or  white  Mar  at  ha- like 
turban  with  embroidered  ends,  a short  coat,  a waistcoat,  and  tight 
trousers  or  a waietcloth.  The  women  wear  the  Marathi  robe  and 
bodice.  Almost  all  of  them  work  in  public  and  add  something  to 
the  family  earnings.  Though  neither  clean,  neat,  nor  sober,  they  are 
orderly,  honest,  and  fairly  thrifty.  Five  subdivisions  are  shopkeepers, 
perfumers,  fruiterers,  butchers,  bangle -sellers,  and  betel-leaf  sellers  ; 
one  subdivision  are  craftsmen,  dyers ; and  one  are  servants, 
washermen.  Of  the  whole  number  four,  the  betel-leaf  sellers,  bangle- 
tellers,  butchers  and  perfumers,  are  well-to-do  ; two,  the  fruiterers  and 
dyers,  are  fairly  off ; and  one,  the  washermen,  are  poor.  The  perfumers, 
bangle -sellers,  betel-leaf  sellers,  and  dyers,  though  they  form 
separate  communities,  intermarry.  The  fruiterers,  butchers,  and 
washermen  do  not  intermarry  and  form  separate  communities  each 
with  its  headman,  chaudhari,  chosen  from  the  leading  families,  who, 
with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  men,  has  power  to  fine  for 
breaches  of  caste  rules*  In  religion  all  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi 
school.  They  are  fairly  religious,  employing  and  respecting  the 
Kizi  and  careful  to  observe  the  circumcision,  sacrifice,  and  initiation 
ceremonies.  They  teach  their  boys  enough  Arabic  to  read  the 
Koran,  and  some  Hindustani  and  Mardthi,  but  no  English. 

Of  the  seven  Deccan  communities,  three,  ManiyArs  bangle-sellers, 
Bangrezs  dyers,  and  Tambolis  betel-leaf  sellers,  are  very  small,  and 
four,  AttArs,  BAgbAns,  Dhobis,  and  KasAis  are  larger  and  of  some 
importance.  ManijArs,  Rangrezs,  and  Tambolis  are  found  in  a few 
towns  in  communities  of  not  more  than  ten  families.  Though  they 
•re  permanently  settled  in  the  district,  they  go  to  Poona,  Bombay  and 
other  places  on  occasions  of  marriage.  They  are  in  good  condition, 
and  their  customs  and  manners  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other 
Deocan  MnsalmAns.  Arrlss,  or  perfumers  and  perfumed  spice  sellers, 
Hindu  converts  from  the  class  of  the  same  name,  are  found  in  small 
numbers  in  Than  a and  other  large  towns.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
converted  by  Aarangzib  in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  speak 
Deccan- Hindustani  among  themselves  and  MarAthi  with  Hindus. 
The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  size,  well  made,  and  of  dark  or  olive 
colour.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full  or  short,  and  dress 
id  a large  loosely  folded  MarA  the- like  turban,  a shirt,  a tight  fitting 
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jacket,  and  a pair  of  tight  trousers  or  a waistclotb.  The  women,  who 
are  either  tall  or  of  middle  size,  delicate  and  brown,  wear  the  Marathi 
robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  help  the  men  in  their  work. 
Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits.  Att&rs  or 
perfumers  generally  offer  for  sale  jesamin  oil  at  from  2s,  to  10#. 
(Re,  1 - Rs,  5)  the  pound.  They  also  sell  several  fragrant  powders, 
which  Hindu  and  Musalm&n  women  use  in  bathing  and  for  the  hair. 
These  powders  are  a mixture  of  aloe  wood,  sandal  wood,  dried  rose 
leaves,  and  kachzir}  Curcama  jerambet.  They  are  sold  at  1#.  to  2#. 
(8a#.  -Re.  1)  the  pound.  They  also  sell  frankincense  sticks  at 
1®,  to  2e*  (8  a®. -Re.  1)  the  ponnd;  rice  flour  mixed  with  fragrant 
powder,  or  abir , at  Is.  to  2s.  (8  os.  - Re.  1)  the  pound  ; cotton 
thread  dyed  half  red  and  half  white,  used  by  women  in  dressing 
their  hair,  at  Is.  6d,  to  2s.  (12  os.  - Re.  1)  the  pound  ; black  tooth- 
powder,  missi,  at  Is.  to  Is,  6d,  (8-12  annas)  the  pound;  camphor 
at  4s.  to  I Os.  (Rs.  2 - Rs.  5)  the  pound;  thread  wreaths  or  garlands 
dyed  red,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  orange,  and  worn  both  by  Hindu 
and  Musalm&n  children  during  the  last  five  days  of  the  Mubarram 
at  I^d.  to  6d,  (1-4  annas)  each;  and  Hindu  marriage  crowns, 
hdsings , of  coloured  paper  with  tinsel  trimmings  at  8 d,  to  Is.  (2-8 
annas)  each.  They  have  shops  but  also  move  about  the  town 
hawking  their  stock  chiefly  to  rich  Hindu  and  Musalm&n  women 
who  do  not  appear  in  public.  In  their  absence  the  women  take 
charge  of  the  shops.  They  are  hardworking,  thrifty  and  sober,  and 
are  said  to  be  well-to-do  and  able  to  save.  They  marry  either 
among  themselves  or  with  bangle-sellers  and  dyers,  and  though 
they  form  a separate  community,  their  manners  and  customs  do  not 
differ  from  those  of  other  Mnsalm&ns.  They  obey  the  K&zi  and 
employ  him  for  their  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies.  They  have 
no  special  headman.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafl  school  and  are 
fairly  religious  and  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  send  their 
boys  to  school  to  learn  Hindustani  and  MarAthi  but  not  English. 
They  do  not  take  to  fresh  callings, 

BAqbAfs,  gardeners  or  fruit- sellers,  converted  Mar&tha  Kunbis, 
are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Th&na  and  other  lerge  towns.  They 
are  immigrants  from  Nasik,  Poona,  Ahmednagar,  Sholdpur,  and 
other  Deccan  districts,  and  are  said  to  have  been  converted  to 
Isl&m  by  Aurangzib  in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  speak 
Deccan- Hindustani  among  themselves  and  Mardthi  with  Hindus, 
The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  height,  sturdy,  and  dark;  they 
shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  either  short  or  full,  and  dress  in  a 
large  and  carelessly  wound  MarAtha-like  turban,  a tight  fitting 
jacket  and  a waist-cloth.  The  women,  who  have  the  same  cast  of 
face  as  the  men,  wear  the  Bfardthi  robe  and  bodice,  work  in  public 
and  add  to  the  family  income.  Both  men  and  women  are  poorly 
clad,  and  very  dirty  and  untidy  in  their  ways.  They  sell 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Some  of  the  rich  have  agents  at  Poona 
and  Ndaik,  through  whom  they  get  supplies  of  such  fruits  «Md? 
vegetables  as  are  not  grown  in  the  JLonkan,  Of  fruit  they 
sell  plantains,  water  melons,  pomegranates,  oranges  and  pme  apples 
single  and  in  dozens,  varying  in  price  from  6d.  to  2e.  (4  as*- 
Re.  1)  a dozen,  and  grapes  at  Is,  to  Is,  6tf,  (8-12  annas)  the 
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poandL  Of  vegetables  they  sell  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  briujals 
AtlJeJ.  to  6d.  (1-4  annas ) the  pound,  and  pot  herbs  and  plants 
at  id.  to  Id.  (4-8  pies)  the  dozen  bundles.  They  have  fixed 
shops  which  the  women  serve  when  the  men  are  away.  They 
are  hardworking  and  sober,  thrifty  and  frugal  in  their  way  of 
living,  and  many  of  them  well-to-do  and  able  to  save.  They  marry 
among  themselves  only  and  form  a distinct  and  well  organised  body. 
Their  social  disputes  are  settled  by  meetings  of  the  men  under 
the  leading  of  a headman  or  chaudhari,  chosen  from  the  most  respected 
and  richest  families,  and  given  the  power  to  fine  any  one  who  breaks 
the  cast©  rules.  They  have  a strong  Hindu  leaning,  eschewing 
beef  and  preparing  special  dinners  on  Skimga  (February -March), 
Daeera  and  JDivdli  (October- November),  and  other  leading  Hindu 
festivals.  They  do  not  strictly  observe  the  Mueatm&n  rites  of 
initiation  and  sacrifice,  but  are  careful  to  circumcise  their  boys. 
They  obey  and  respect  the  K&zi,  and  employ  him  at  their  marriages 
and  funerals.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi.  school,  but  are  not 
religions  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  teach  their  children 
MaiAtbi  but  no  English.  They  do  not  take  to  new  pursuits  hut  on 
the  whole  are  well-to-do. 

Dhobis,  or  washermen,  Hindu  converts  from  the  class  of  the 
lame  name,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Th£na  and  other 
large  towns.  They  are  immigrants  from  different  parts  of  the 
Deccan,  and  are  said  to  have  been  converted  by  Aurangzib,  They 
speak  Hindustani  among  themselves  and  Mar&thi  with  Hindus. 
The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  height,  thin  and  dark  ■ they  shave 
the  head,  wear  the  beard  full  or  short,  and  dress  in  a JJarri-tha-like 
turban  or  headscarf,  a tight  fitting  jacket,  and  a waistcloth.  The 
women,  who  have  the  same  cast  of  face  as  the  men,  wear  the 
Marathi  robe  and  bodice,  work  in  public,  and  add  to  the  family 
income.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits. 
Washermen  are  employed  by  almost  all  classes.  Rich  Europeans, 
Pdrsis,  and  Musalmans  pay  them  from  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10-Rs.  20) 
a mouth,  and  the  middle  classes  get  their  clothes  washed  at  rates 
varying  from  4s.  to  8#.  (Rs.  2 - Rs.  4}  for  every  hundred  pieces. 
Out  of  their  earnings  they  have  to  pay  for  soap,  charcoal,  wood, 
starch,  and  other  articles.  They  are  very  hardworking  never 
taking  holidays  except  when  sick.  Some  of  them  occasionally 
engage  a man  to  iron  for  them,  and  pay  him  1*.  6d  (12  annas)  a day. 
Besides  housework  the  women  do  as  much  washing  as  the  men. 
Though  they  work  hard  and  are  well  paid.  Dhobis  spend  most  of  their 
earnings  on  drink,  and  are  almost  all  in  debt  and  badly  off.  They 
marry  among  themselves  only,  other  Musalm&ns  looking  on  them  as 
a low  caste  and  never  asking  them  to  parties  or  ceremonies.  They 
are  a well  organised  body  under  the  leading  of  a headman,  chaudhari , 
who  is  chosen  from  the  oldest  of  the  members  and  who  has  power 
to  fine  any  one  who  breaks  their  caste  rules.  The  fines  are  spent 
on  liquor  and  dinner  parties.  They  have  strong  Hindu  leanings, 
eschewing  beef,  worshipping  the  water  deity  Varun,  and  keeping 
the  chief  Hindu  festivals.  They  respect  the  KAzi  and  employ  him 
a.t  their  weddings.  But  partly  from  ignorance,  partly  from  want  of 
jnoney,  they  perform  no  Mnsalra£n  ceremonies  except  circumcision. 
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They  are  Sunnis  of  fch«  Hasafi  school  in  name,  but  never  attend 
the  mosque  either  for  daily  or  special  services.  Illiterate  themselves 
they  do  not  give  their  children  any  schooling  and  never  take  to  new 
pursuits, 

KabAiSj  or  batchers,  belong  to  two  communities,  Bakar  Kas&is  or 
mutton  butchers,  and  G-di  Xaadis  or  beef  butchers.  Both  of  them  are 
immigrants,  Bakar  Kas&is  or  mutton  bufcchert  are  partly  immigrants 
from  Gruj&rdt  partly  from  the  Deccan.  The  Gujar&t  Kas&is,  who 
sell  both  mutton  and  beef,  are  probably  the  descendants  of  Afgb&ns 
who  came  to  Gujar&t  during  the  time  of  MusalmAn  ascendancy. 
They  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  B&udra  where  they  have 
settled  since  the  slaughter-house  was  removed  from  Bombay* 
They  speak  Hindustani  among  themselves  and  Gujarati  with 
others.  They  give  their  boys  many  Afghan  names  such  as  Dost 
Muham triad.  Wait  Muhammad,  and  Sh&h  Muhammad.  They 
Still  bear  marks  of  their  foreign  origin,  being  tall,  sturdy  and 
broad-chested,  and  many  having  grey  eyes  and  fair  skins.  The  men 
shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full  or  short,  and  dress  in  a twisted 
turban  like  the  Gujar&t  Sipahis,  a shirt,  a waistcoat,  and  a pair  of 
tight  trousers.  The  women  who  like  the  men  are  tall,  well  made,  and 
with  regular  features  and  fair  skins,  dress  in  a headscarf,  a long 
shirt  hanging  to  the  knees,  a backless  bodice  with  tight  short 
sleeves  and  a pair  of  tight  trousers.  They  are  fond  of  ornaments, 
wearing  from  twelve  to  fourteen  heavy  gold  or  silver  earrings,  a 
necklace  of  gold  beads,  and  silver  bracelets.  Except  the  elder  women 
few  appear  in  public  or  help  the  men  in  their  work.  They  are 
neat  and  clean  in  tbeir  habits,  and  are  very  fond  of  decorating  their 
houses  with  copper  and  braes  vessels  coated  with  tin.  When  not 
at  work  the  men  are  clean  in  their  dress  and  fond  of  wearing  gay 
fwiment.  Though  hardworking  and  well  paid,  they  are  extravagant 
wasting  their  earnings  in  drink  and  pleasure.  A few  are  rich  and 
well-to-do,  but,  though  none  are  scrimped  for  food  or  clothing,  most 
are  in  debt.  They  marry  only  among  themselves,  as  none  of  the 
Deccan  mutton  butchers  will  give  them  their  daughters.  They  form 
a well  organised  body  with  a headman  chosen  from  the  richest  and 
most  respectable  families,  who  has  power  to  fine  for  breaches  of 
caste  rules.  The  fine  is  added  to  the  mosque  fond  or  spent  m 
feeding  the  poor.  Their  manners  and  customs  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  ordinary  Musalm&ns.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Han&fi  school 
and  are  religious  and  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  teach  their 
children  Urdu  and  Gujar&ti  j none  take  to  new  pursuits. 

The  Deccan  Bakar  Kasdis  or  Lad  Suitiuis,  are  converts  from  the 
L&d  division  of  Hindu  butchers.  They  are  found  in  small  numbers 
in  Tbdna  and  other  large  towns,  especially  at  B&ndra  where  they 
number  about  300  souls.  They  are  said  to  take  their  name  from 
their  converter  Tipu  Sultdn,  and  to  have  come  to  Poona  from  the 
South  Deccan  with  General  Wellesley's  army  in  1808.  They  speak 
Deccan  -Hmduet&ni  among  themselves  and  Mar&thi  with  others.9  r 
The  men  are  tailor  of  middle  size,  well  made,  and  dark  or  olive  coloured* 
They  shave  the  head,  wear  tho  beard  either  short  or  full,  and  drese 
in  a Mardtha-like  turban,  a shirt,  a waistcoat,  and  tight  trousers  or 
a wsa&toloth.  The  women  who  are  like  the  men  in  face,  wear  tbs 
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Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  help  the  men  in  their 
work.  Their  chief  ornament  is  the  necklace  of  gold  and  glass 
beads,  which  is  first  worn  on  the  day  of  marriage  and  never  parted 
with  till  the  husband's  death.  Neither  men  nor  women  are  neat 
or  clean.  They  sell  only  mutton  and  have  shops  in  every  town.  In 
BAndra  a few  of  them  have  shops,  but  most  are  kamatria  or  cleaners, 
who  kill  the  sheep,  skin  them,  and  dress  them  for  export  to  Bombay, 
earning  from  I#,  to  2s.  (annas  8 - Re,  1)  a day.  The  shopkeepers 
ere  generally  well-to-do,  but  many  of  them  are  so  fond  of  pleasure 
and  good  living  that  they  run  into  debt.  They  marry  among 
themselves  only  and  form  a separate  and  well  organised  community. 
Their  social  disputes  are  settled  through  a headman,  or  pdtil,  chosen 
from  among  the  rich  and  respectable  families  and  empowered  to 
fine  for  breaches  of  caste  rules.  They  have  strong  Hindu  leanings, 
eechewiug  beef  and  refusing  even  to  touch  a beef  butcher.  Most  of 
them  keep  the  leading  Hindu  festivals  and  offer  vows  to  Hindu 
gods.  They  employ  the  K&zi  at  their  marriages  and  funerals,  but 
do  not  mix  with  the  ordinary  MnaalmAna*  They  do  not  give  their 
children  any  schooling  and  none  take  to  new  pursuits.  On  the  whole 
they  are  a rising  class, 

BohorAs,1  the  descendants  partly  of  converted  GujarAt  Hindus 
and  partly  of  immigrants  from  Arabia  and  Persia,  have  their  head- 
quarters at  Surat,  the  seat  of  their  high  priest  the  Mu)  la  SAheb, 
Their  conversion  seems  to  date  from  the  eleventh  century, 
when  the  early  Shia  preachers  were  treated  with  much  kindness  by 
the  Hindu  kings  of  AnbilvAda  in  north  GujarAt.  Most  of  them 
have  come  to  ThAna  since  the  establishment  of  British  rule.  They 
have  a strength  of  over  600,  of  whom  350  are  in  ShAhApnr,  200  in 
Bhiwndi,  40  in  Kalyfin,  30  in  Karjat,  and  1 2 in  TbAna.  They  speak 
Qmjar&ti  at  home  and  'HindustAui  or  MarAthi  with  others.  The 
men  are  tall  or  of  middle  size,  active  and  well  made,  but  few  of 
them  are  muscular  or  even  robust.  Their  features  are  regular  and 
clear  cut,  their  colour  olive,  and  their  expression  gentle  and  shrewd. 
The  men  shave  the  head,  wear  long  scanty  beards,  and  dress  in  a 
white  turban,  a Hindu  shaped  coat,  a shirt,  a waistcoat,  and  a pair 
of  loose  striped  chintz  trousers.  The  women  are  either  tall  or  of 
middle  size  with  regular  features  and  fair  complexion.  They  dress 
m a headscarf,  a backless  bodice  with  tight  short  sleeves,  and  a 
petticoat.  On  going  out  they  are  shrouded  from  head  to  foot  in  a 
long  black  or  striped  satiu  cloak,  with  gauze  openings  in  front 
of  the  eyes.  They  do  not  appear  in  public  nor  add  to  the  family 
income,  but  are  very  neat  and  careful  in  managing  the  house.  They 
are  fond  of  decorating  their  houses  with  China  and  copper 
vessels.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  tidy  in  their  habits. 
They  are  shopkeepers,  selling  hardware,  stationery,  needles  and 
thread,  kerosine  oil,  matches  and  mirrors  brought  from  Bombay. 
They  are  hardworking,  thrifty  and  sober,  ana  most  of  them 


1 The  origin  of  the  word  Bohora  U disputed.  Some  derive  tbs  word  from  vohoravu 
to  tr*det  bqeo«  from  bfhra  the  right  woy  or  &aAvraA  many  paths,  end  othera  from 
hoMr,  strung*  of  cloud,  or  bahrdf  prudent*  On  the  whole  it  wetxu  movt  probable 
that  the  first  converts  belonged  to  the  Hindu  caste  of  Horts  of  whom  there  in  still  * 
trace  unoog  Gujftrft  J«m*. 
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are  well-to-do,  able  to  save  and  to  spend  largely  on  special 
occasions.  They  marry  only  among  themselves  and  form  a separate 
community,  settling  most  disputes  through  tho  deputy  of  the  high 
priest  and  in  serious  cases  appealing  to  their  high  priest  the 
Mulla  S&heb  of  Snrat.  In  their  manners  they  do  not  differ 
from  Gujarit  Ddudi  Bohor&s.  In  religion  they  belong  to  the 
Ism&ili  branch  of  the  Sbia  faith.  They  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Ali 
and  his  household,  and  consider  the  Mulla  as  their  Imdm  or  high 
priest.  They  are  very  religious  and  careful  to  say  their  prayers. 
They  strictly  abstain  from  dtmcing  and  singing,  and  from  using  and 
dealing  in  intoxicating  drinks  or  drugs.  Both  the  Ones  and  yearly 
dues  collected  from  the  caste  are  sent  to  Surat  to  the  Mulla  S&heb, 
who  applies  the  fund  partly  towards  his  private  use,  partly  for 
the  support  of  the  poor  and  helpless  of  the  caste,  and  partly  in 
educating  the  boys  of  the  community.  In  the  Surat  college  from 
sixty  to  100  young  men  are  fed,  clothed,  and  taught  Arabic  and 
Persian,  On  passing  an  examination  they  are  appointed  Mnll4s  or 
priests,  of  whom  there  are  three  grades.  Each  considerable  settle- 
ment of  Bohor&s  has  its  Mulla,  who,  earning  his  living  by  the 
practice  of  some  calling,  performs  the  birth,  circumcision,  marriage 
and  death  ceremonies,  and  forwards  to  Surat  the  yearly  dues 
collected  from  the  members  of  the  community.  Though  not  bound 
by  special  rules,  Bohoras  have  to  send  at  least  3i  per  cent  of 
their  income.  Out  of  this  fund  the  local  Mulla  receives  according 
to  his  grade  from  £1  10a,  to  £0  (Rs,  15  - Rs.  50)  a mouth.  After  a 
few  years*  stay  at  one  place  the  Mulla  is  generally  moved  to  a fresh 
charge.  Bohor&s  do  not  respect  the  K£zi  or  worship  in  the  regular 
Sunni  mosque.  In  Ttulna,  Bhiwndi  and  Kal y&n,  they  have  mosques 
of  their  own,  ail  of  which  have  been  built  within  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  and  each  has  a Mulla  who  teaches  the  boys  to  read  the 
Kaiin,  They  teach  their  children  Gujarati  at  home.  On  the  whole 
they  are  a successful  class,  and  of  late  have  greatly  developed  two 
branches  of  trade,  the  sale  of  kerosine  oil  and  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  iron  water- buckets  and  oil  vessels. 

Mem  Aim,  properly  Momins  or  believers,  have  a strength  of  over 
450,  of  whom  250  are  in  Bhiwndi,  75  in  Sh&h&pur,  70  in  Karjat, 
and  14  in  Kaly^n,  They  are  descended  from  Hindu  converts  of  the 
Dob&na  and  K&chhia  castes  of  KAthiaw&r  and  Cutch,  and  are  of 
two  divisions,  Cutchis  and  HAlais,  the  former  from  Cutch  and  the 
latter  from  HdMr  in  KAthi&w&r.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  Isldm  about  the  year  1422  by  an  Arab  missionary  named 
Yusuf -ud -din,  a descendant  of  the  celebrated  saint  Mohi-ud-din 
Jil&ni  commonly  called  the  saint  of  saints,  Ptrdn-e-Pir  of  Bagd&d. 
About  a hundred  and  twenty  years  after  their  conversion  a large 
body  of  Memans  are  said  to  have  moved  from  Sind  to  Cutch,  and 
from  Cutch  they  have  spread  through  Gujnr&t  to  Bombay  and 
Calcutta.  They  are  said  to  have  come  to  Th4oa  since  the  establishment 
of  British  power.  They  speak  Outchi  at  home,  and  Hindus4Ani^C0 
Gujar&ti  and  Mar&thi  with  others.  The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle 
height,  well  made,  and  rather  inclined  to  stoutness.  They  shave  the 
head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a silk  t urban,  a long  and 
loose  Arab  coat  when  out-of-doors,  and  in-doors  a skull  oap,  a long 
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shirt  hanging  to  the  knees,  a waistcoat,  and  a pair  of  trousers 
loose  above  and  rather  tight  at  the  ankles.  The  women,  who  are  either 
tall  or  of  middle  height,  are  well- featured  and  fair,  and  wear  a head- 
scarf of  two  or  three  yards  of  silk,  a long  silk  shirt  almost  touching 
the  ankles,  and  trousers  like  the  men's  loose  above  and  tight  at  the 
ankle-  They  do  not  appear  in  public  nor  add  to  the  family  income. 
Some  of  the  men  who  deal  in  fish  are  dirty  when  at  work,  but 
as  a class  they  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits-  Most  of  them 
press  and  deal  in  oil,  dried  fish,  and  cocoanuts,  and  being  pushing 
and  vigorous  take  to  other  callings.  The  oilmen  press  sesamum 
and  other  seeds,  and  packing  the  oil  in  leather  jars  sell  it  wholesale 
to  Hindu  dealers  for  local  use  and  for  export  to  Bombay.  The  fish 
merchants  deal  wholesale  in  dry  salted  fish,  selling  it  to  merchants 
from  Molwa,  Gujarat,  BerAr,  Jabalpur,  Kh&ndesh,  and  many  other 
Deccan  places.  Others  sell  cocoanuts  or  are  retail-dealers  in  oil, 
fish  and  cocoanuts.  The  wholesale  oil  and  fish  merchants  are  rich, 
able  to  speud  on  special  occasions  and  to  save,  the  rest  are  fairly 
off,  free  from  debt  and  with  enough  for  food  and  clothes,  but  with 
little  to  spend  on  special  occasions  or  to  save.  On  the  whole 
they  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  sober.  They  marry  among 
themselves  either  in  the  district  or  in  Bombay,  and  form  a separate 
community,  bnt  have  no  special  organisation  and  no  headman. 
They  respect  the  Kazi  and  employ  him  at  their  marriages  and 
funerals.  In  their  manners  and  customs  they  do  not  differ  from 
ordinary  MusalmAns.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  and 
are  religious,  being  careful  to  say  their  prayers  and  to  give  alms. 
They  teach  their  children  GujarAti,  MarAthi,  and  Arabic  enough  to 
read  the  Kuran.  None  take  to  any  pursuit  except  trade. 

KhojAs,  from  KhwAja  a merchant,  a bard  or  a teacher,  have  a 
strength  of  over  250,  of  whom  150  are  in  B&ndra,  50  in  Bhiwndr, 
iO  in  ThAu*,  and  35  in  KalyAu,  Like  the  Daudi  BohorAs,  the 
KhojAs  are  Ismailis  of  the  Nazarian  sub-division,  who,  about  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century  1094  (h.  437),  separated  from  the 
MustAli  Ismail ia ns  on  a question  of  succession.  On  the  destruction 
of  the  Persian  IsmAilians  by  Hulaku  the  TArtar  in  1255,  the 
seat  of  their  high  priest  or  ImAm  was  for  many  generations  at 
Khekh  in  the  district  of  Kum.1  These  ImAms  were  the  ancestors 
of  His  Highness  Agn  AH  Shah,  the  KhojAs*  hereditary  chief  or 
nnrevealed  ImAm,  now  settled  in  Bombay,  Like  the  BohorAs  the 
KhojAs  would  seem  to  be  a mixed  class  partly  foreign  and  partly 
Hindu.  According  to  their  own  account,  the  Sind  KhojAs  fled  from 
Persia  when  (1255)  the  IsmAilis  were  so  severely  treated  by  HulAku 
the  Tarter.*  Some  of  the  Cutch  Khojas  also  claim  a Persian 
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1 Wood  's  Translation  of  Hammer's  A^sn-saina.  211.  The  Persian  lamAilites  recognise, 
••their  chief,  an  ImAm  whose  descent  they  deduce  from  Ism&il  the  non  of  JAfar-ei’ 
and  who  resided  at  Khekh,  a village  in  the  district  of  Kuna,  under  the  protection 
of  the  8hAh.  As  ncc  -rding  to  their  doctrine  the  ImAm  is  an  incarnate  emanation  of 
the  Deity,  the  pnAm  of  Khekh  enjoys,  to  this  day,  the  reputation  of  miraculous 
pawn  ■ mad  the  LimAdites,  some  of  whom  are  dispersed  as  far  as  India,  go  on 
pdflnmue,  from  the  banka  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  in  order  %o  share  his 
ma&uoD.  * Burton's  Sind,  349, 
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origin.1  But  the  balk  seem  to  be  descendants  of  Hindus  converted 
by  Pir  Sadr*ud-in,  a Kazarian  missionary,  who  came  from  Khorasan 
to  India  about  400  years  ago.*  It  is  not  more  than  thirty  years 
since  they  came  to  Th&na  from  Bombay.  They  speak  Cutchi  among 
themselves,  and  Gujar&ti,  Hindustani  and  MarAthi  with  others. 

The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  size,  sturdy  and  fair.  They  shave  the 
head  and  either  shave  the  beard  or  wear  it  short ; and,  like  Mercians, 
dress  in  a silk  turban,  a coat,  a shirt,  a waistcoat,  and  loose 
trousers.  Their  women  who  are  either  tali  or  middle  sized,  and 
have  delicate  regular  features  and  fair  skins,  dress  like  the  Meman 
women  in  a headscarf,  a long  shirt,  and  a pair  of  loose  trousers. 
They  appear  in  public  and  sell  in  their  husbands'  shops.  Both  men 
and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits.  They  generally  sell 
parched  rice,  gram  and  other  parched  grain,  and  being  hard- 
working, thrifty  and  sober,  they  are  well-to-do  and  able  to  save. 
They  marry  among  themselves  only  and  form  a separate  and 
well-organised  community  under  the  headship  of  His  Highness  .Aga 
Ali  Sh£h.  They  differ  from  other  Muealm&ns  in  believing  in  the 
divinity  of  Ali,  paying  special  veneration  to  Hasan  and  Hussain, 
his  sons  and  to  Aga  Ali  Shdh  or  the  head  of  his  family  as  his 
representative.  They  believe  that  Ali  was  the  tenth  incarnation  of 
Vishnu  whom  the  Hindus  look  for  in  the  shape  of  Xalanki*  They 
pay  extreme  respect  to  their  present  head  the  representative  of  Ali, 

His  Highness  Aga  Ali  Sbih,  and  lay  great  stress  and  raise  large 
sums  to  induce  him  to  attend  marriages  and  other  chief  ceremonies. 
When  he  attends,  all  the  guests  both  men  and  women,  according 
to  their  means,  lay  a sum  varying  from  IQ*,  to  £5  (Rs,  5 - Its.  50)  at 
his  feet,  and  bowing  to  the  ground,  kiss  his  feet.  The  host  himself 
never  pays  less  than  £10  (Rs.  100),  and  sometimes  as  much  as  £100 
(Rs.  1000).  Regular  Khoj&s  do  not  respect  the  K&zi,  but  of  late  a 
good  many  in  Bombay  have  changed  their  faith  and  become  Sunnis. 
They  teach  their  children  Marathi  and  Gujar&ti,  and  a few  of  the 
rich  send  their  boys  to  English  schools.  On  the  whole  they  are  a 
poshing  and  prosperous  class. 

Ti.is,  originally  silk  weavers  from  Gujardt,  claim  to  take  their 
name  from  Tai,  a city  between  Turkey  and  Arabia,  and  to  have  been 
taught  weaving  and  sewing  by  the  Prophet  Idris  or  Elijah.  They  are 
a mixed  class,  some  of  them  foreigners  who  seem  to  have  come  from 
Sind  about  a thousand  years  ago,  and  others  converted  Gujar&t 
Hindus.  They  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  every  town  and  big 
village  in  Ddhdnu  and  Mdhitn.  Most  of  them  are  said  to  have  come 
to  the  district  about  400  years  ago  from  Pdrdi  and  Balsdr  in  Surat. 
Their  home  speech  is  a mixture  of  Gujar&ti  and  Mardthi,  and  with 
others  they  speak  Hindustani  and  Mardthi.  The  men  are  tall  or  of 
middle  size,  strong  and  olive  coloured.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  the- 
beard  full,  and  dress  in  a white  turban  or  a skull  cap,  a coat,  a shirt,  a 
realpatidar.com 

1 Tnni.  Lit,  Soc.  Bom.  II.  232. 

*Ibn  Batata  (1342)  ipuka  of  meeting  it  Cambay  the  tribe  of  Khoji  BohorAs.  If 
this  reference  it  to  Khoj&a  ud  not  to  BohotAif  there  must  hive  been  «i  earlier  con 
■ion  in  Gvjirit  thin  that  traced  to  Sadr-nd-dm. 
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waistcoat,  and  a pair  of  loose  trousers.  Their  women,  who  are  either 
tall  or  of  middle  height,  are  delicate  with  regular  features  and  fair. 
They  dress  in  the  GujarAt  petticoat,  a backless  bodice,  and  a head- 
scarf. They  appear  in  public  and  add  to  the  family  income  by  working 
as  labourers.  Both  men  and  women  arc  neat  in  their  habits,  but 
excessively  fond  of  fermented  date-palm  juice.  Unlike  the 
GujarAt  TAis  none  of  them  weave,  hut  either  till  or  labour*  A few 
families  at  DAhanu  sell  oil  and  bangles,  and  are  known  as  Teli 
and  ManiyAr  TAia.  They  are  hardworking  but  seldom  honest  or 
sober,  and,  except  a few  who  are  well-to-do,  most  of  them  are  poor, 
ill  clad,  scrimped  for  food,  and  forced  to  borrow  to  meet  marriage 
and  other  special  expenses.  They  marry  among  themselves  only 
and  form  a separate  community  with  a headman,  who  is  a religious 
doctor,  or  Maulvi,  of  the  WahAbi  faith.  Till  lately  they  were  Sunnis 
of  the  Hanafi  school,  careless  of  their  faith  and  ignorant  of  its  rules. 
About  five  years  ago  a WahAbi  Maulvi  from  KAshmir  catne  to 
DAbAtm  and  has  won  them  to  the  WahAbi  faith,  persuading  them  ta 
become  regular  in  saying  their  prayers  and  to  give  up  the  dinners, 
music,  and  some  Hindu  ceremonies  at  marriages,  births,  initiation 
sacrifices,  and  deaths.  Their  ceremonies  are  now  simple  without 
pomp  or  expense.  They  respect  and  obey  the  KAzi,but  do  not  employ 
him.  Their  Maulvi  takes  the  place  of  a KAzi,  readi  ng  them  passages 
from  the  KurAn,  preaching  to  them  almost  every  week,  and  teaching 
their  boys  Arabic  and  Persian. 

WAjhAs,  or  weavers,  of  whom  there  are  850  in  Bandra,  200  in 
ThAna,  and  some  bouses  in  MAhim  and  SupAra,  are  probably 
converts  of  the  GujarAt  caste  of  the  same  name  and  calling.  They 
are  said  to  have  embraced  Is! Am  within  the  last  100  years,  but  as 
no  traditions  of  their  conversion  remain,  they  are  probably  converts 
of  an  earlier  date.  Their  home  speech  is  Konkan  MarAthi  with  a 
considerable  GujarAt  element.  The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  height, 
strong,  and  dark.  They  shave  the  head  and  wear  the  beard  full,  and 
dress  in  a headscarf  or  a skull  cap,  a waistcoat,  and  a waistcloth.  The 
women,  who  have  the  same  cast  of  face  as  the  men,  wear  the  Bindu 
robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  help  the  men  in  weaving. 
They  weave  coarse  cotton  cloth  and  towels,  their  work  having 
» good  name  for  strength.  Some  of  them  weave  as  labourers, 
and  others  with  capital  employ  labourers  of  the  JulAha  class.  A 
few  own  land  either  tilling  it  themselves  or  getting  it  tilled.  Both 
men  and  women,  though  ueither  neat  nor  clean  in  their  habits,  are 
hardworking,  thrifty  and  sober.  As  a class  they  are  fairly  off  wi  th 
enough  for  food  and  olothes,  but  with  little  to  spend  on  family 
ceremonies  and  not  able  to  save.  They  marry  among  themselves 
only  and  form  a separate  community  with  a headman  chosen  from, 
the  richer  families,  and  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  ^ 
to  punish  breaches  of  class  rules  by  fine.  They  are  Sunnis,, 
generally  of  the  Hanafi  and  some  of  the  ShAfai  school,  but  are  not 
religions,  very  few  of  them  reading  the  Karan  or  saying  their 
prayers.  They  do  not  take  to  other  pursuits  nor  send  their  boys  to. 
school-  On  the  whole  they  seem  not  to  be  a rising  or  prosperous, 
class. 

SipAhis,  soldiers,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in.  all  towns  and  big 
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villages  in  D&h&nti  and  M&him.  They  seem  to  be  a mixed  class. 
Some  are  said  to  have  been  driven  by  famine  about  100  years  ago 
from  Katbidw&r.  They  first  settled  at  Sanj&u  and  have  since  spread 
to  Umbargaon,  D&hanu,  Mahim,  and  a few  to  Kalyan,  Others  in 
D4h&nu  state  that  they  came  from  Haidarabad  in  the  Deccan.  Their 
borne  speech  is  a mixture  of  Gujarati,  Mar&thi  and  Hindustani,  The 
men  are  tall,  lean,  and  sallow  with  hooked  noses,  small  eyes*  and 
prominent  cheek  bones.  They  wear  long  hair  and  scanty  beards,  and 
dress  in  twisted  turbans,  long  coats,  and  tight  trousers.  The  women, 
who  are  like  the  men  in  face,  wear  the  Gujarat  petticoat  and  a head- 
scarf, but  Deccan  and  Konkan  bodices,  tight  fitting,  covering  the 
back  and  fastened  into  a knot  in  front.  They  seldom  appear  in 
public  and  add  nothing  to  the  family  income.  Roth  men  and  women 
are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits.  Almost  all  are  in  service,  some 
as  Government  messengers  and  constables  and  others  in  Hindu 
families.  Though  hardworking,  many  are  given  to  opium  eating, 
hemp  smoking,  and  palm -juice  drinking;  none  of  them  are  well  off  and 
many  are  poor  and  much  in  debt.  They  marry  among  themselves 
only  and  form  a separate  community,  but  have  no  special  organisation 
and  do  not  differ  in  their  manners  from  the  ordinary  Musa! mans. 
They  have  no  headman.  They  respect  and  obey  the  KAzi  and  employ 
him  in  their  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies.  They  are  Sunnis  of 
the  Hanafi  school,  but  few  of  them  are  religious  or  careful  to  say 
their  prayers.  They  do  not  give  their  children  any  schooling  and  on 
the  whole  are  a falling  class. 

Hi  j A if  s,  or  barbers,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  all  towns  and 
big  villages  in  D&h&nu  and  Mahim.  Originally  converts  from  the 
Hindu  caste  of  the  same  name,  they  are  said  to  have  come  about  200 
years  ago  from  Bals&r,  P&rdi,  and  Daman.  Their  home  speech  is 
a low  Gujar&ti  like  that  spoken  by  the  Tits,  The  men  are  tall,  lean 
and  slight  with  small  fiat  noses,  large  eyes,  and  prominent  cheek  bones* 
They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a red  Hindu- 
like  turban,  a tight  fitting  jacket  and  a waistcloth.  The  women, 
who  are  short  and  dark  and  as  a rule  coarse  and  ill-featured,  dresa 
like  the  Td.i  women  in  a petticoat  and  backless  bodice,  and  on  going 
out  wear  the  headscarf.  They  appear  in  public  but  add  nothing  to  the 
family  income.  Both  men  and  women  are  dirty  and  untidy  in  their 
habits.  They  earn  considerable  sums  as  barbers,  musicians  and 
surgeons,  but  though  hardworking  they  are  too  fond  of  liquor  to  be 
well-to-do.  They  marry  with  people  of  their  own  class  in  Th&na 
and  Surat,  and  form  a distinct  community  under  a headman  of  their 
own  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Daman.  Members  who  may  be  proved 
to  have  broken  class  rules  are,  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of 
the  men  of  the  class,  fined  from  2a,  6d.  to  £1  (Rs.  1|  - Ra.  10). 
These  fines  are  paid  to  the  headman  who  spends  them  in  feeding, 
clothing,  or  burying  their  poor  or  in  helping  Muealraan  strangers. 
In  religion  they  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school.  They  honour  the 
Rafai  family  of  Surat  Syeds,  who  visit  them  occasionally  and 
paid  small  sums.  They  know  almost  nothing  of  their  religion,  few 
of  them  ever  saying  their  prayers.  They  never  keep  the  initiation  or 
sacrifice  ceremonies,  and,  except  giving  dinners,  observe  no  ceremonies 
at  marriage  or  death.  On  the  sixth  night  after  a birth,  they  set  a 
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reed  pen  and  an  inkstand  near  the  child,  under  the  belief  that 
the  deity  Ckkathi  will  write  the  child's  fortune.  Being  them  selves 
illiterate  they  take  little  interest  in  teaching  their  children.  In  one 
or  two  towns  some  of  them  send  their  boys  to  their  Mull&s  to  be 
taught  the  KurAn.  They  take  to  no  new  pursuits,  and  on  the  whole 
are  a falling  class, 

Julahas,  or  weavers,  have  a strength  of  4400,  of  whom  4000  are 
settled  in  Bhiwndi,  350  in  KalyAn,  and  50  in  Th&na.  Originally 
Hindus  of  the  North-West  Provinces,  they  have  come  to  thfeir 
present  settlements  within  the  last  twenty -five  or  thirty  years,  chiefly 
from  Azimgad,  Allahabad,  and  Benares.  According  to  their  story 
they  left  their  homes  in  the  disturbed  times  of  the  mutinies,  intend- 
ing to  go  on  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  On  their  arrival  at  Bhiwndi 
they  found  that  robes  were  much  in  demand,  aud  as  they  had  no 
money  to  pay  for  a passage  to  Mecca,  they  settled  at  Bhiwndi  and 
from  Bhiwndi  spread  into  other  parts  of  the  district . Of  late  many 
have  moved  from  Bhiwndi  and  Kaly&n  to  Kurla  to  work  in  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  mills.  All  who  can  afford  it  keep  their  vow  of 
going  to  Mecca.  They  speak  Hindustani  with  a strong  mixture  of 
Brij  words.  Few  of  them  know  Mar&thi  or  other  languages.  The 
men,  who  are  generally  short,  thin,  aud  dark  or  olive,  either  shave  the 
bead  or  have  long  hair;  wear  the  beard  either  short  or  full,  and  dress 
in  a muslin  or  other  white  cloth  skull  cap  of  an  oval  cut,  a long 
shirt  falling  to  the  knees,  and  either  tight  or  loose  trousers.  Their 
women  who  are  short,  thin  and  sickly,  some  of  them  fair  and  with 
large  eyes,  dress  in  a headscarf,  a long  sleeveless  shirt  falling  to 
the  ankles,  a short  sleeved  bodice,  and  tight  trousers.  They  appear 
in  public  and  add  to  the  family  income.  Both  men  and  women  are 
dirty  and  untidy.  Their  staple  food  is  wheat  bread  and  pulse, 
which  they  eat  with  stewed  beef  morning  and  evening  with  onions 
and  chillies  for  relish.  They  never  take  tea,  coffee,  or  milk. 
The  women  are  fond  of  ornaments,  and  whenever  their  means 
permit,  they  wear  earrings,  necklaces,  wristlets,  bangles,  and  anklets 
all  of  silver.  As  a class  they  are  hardworking,  honest,  sober  and 
thrifty.  Most  of  them  are  handloom  weavers,  but  some  have  lately 
taken  to  selling  corn-flour  or  vegetables,  and  a few  of  the  poor  to 
sewing  clothes.  Among  the  weavers  the  well-to-do  employ  from 
two  to  ten  of  their  poorer  class-fellows,  paying  them  from  Is.  to  Ss. 
(a*.  8 - Rs.  1£)  for  each  mdg  of  yarn.1 * *  They  weave  cotton  robes, 
9&di$  with  or  without  silk  borders,  towels  or  rumals,  waistcloths 
or  lungist  and  susi  a striped  chintz  used  for  women's  trousers.4 
The  well-to-do  sell  these  to  cloth  merchants  generally  Y&nias,  with 
whom  they  have  dealings  and  who  pay  them  either  in  advance  or  on 
receipt  of  the  cloth.  Others  take  the  cloth  for  sale  to  cloth 
merchants,  and  some  hawk  their  goods  in  the  streets  or  in  the 


1 A mdg  is  the  length  of  the  cotton  yam  out  of  which  one  or  two  robee,  twenty 
towels,  end  ten  waietcTothe  Are  woven.  It  takes  two  or  three  days  to  weave  a mdg  of 

y*Mh>»  robe.,  Kddit,  »U  »t  4«.  to  £1  (Re.  2 - Be.  10) : towel*  at  6rf.  to  1*.  (4-8 

anna*)  ; waistclath*  from  1#.  to  2p.  (at,  8 - Re,  I)  ; and  «i *i  at  6d.  to  Is,  a yard 
(R*  2 - Bs.  4 the  thdn). 
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surrounding  villages.  Some  are  well  off,  able  fco  spend  on  special 
occasions  and  to  save*  The  rest  have  enough  for  food  and  clothe®, 
bat  are  forced  to  borrow  to  meet  special  expenses.  For  a year  or 
two  prices  have  been  low  and  trade  dull,  and  many  are  said  to  have 
given  up  handloom  weaving  and  gone  in  search  of  work  to  Bombay. 

Most  JnlAb&s  though  Sunnis  outwardly  are  WahAbis  at  heart,  about 
thirty  families  are  ShiAs  followers  of  His  Highness  Aga  Ali  ShAh, 
and  the  rest  are  Sunnis.  The  Wahabis,  who  were  con  veiled  about 
five  years  ago,  are  strict  in  performing  their  religious  duties*  Hut 
because  the  Konkanis,  who  have  much  influence  in  Bhiwndi,  bitterly 
hate  WahAbis,  they  do  not  profess  their  creed.  If  they  did,  they 
would  be  kept  from  all  mosques  and  from  every  festive  or  religious 
gathering*  In  their  marriage  and  other  social  ceremonies  the  same 
fear  of  the  Konkanis  forces  them  not  only  to  obey  the  KAzi,  who 
performs  the  ceremony  and  registers  the  marriage,  but,  like  other 
Sunnis,  to  use  music,  though  this  is  most  distasteful  to  them*  Their 
leaders,  law  doctors  from  their  own  country  or  from  Bombay  who 
occasionally  visit  them,  have  fixed  fines  and  special  prayers  which 
atone  for  the  guilt  arising  from  these  improper  practices* 

The  Shifts  have  a Maulvi  and  a mosque  of  their  own,  where  they 
regularly  say  their  prayers.  They  pay  great  reverence  to  the 
Maulvi  who  instructs  them  in  all  matters,  teaches  their  children, 
and  performs  their  marriage  ceremonies*  The  Sunnis  do  not  allow 
them  to  bury  their  dead  In  the  regular  graveyard.  These  people 
were  Shifts  from  the  first,  but  concealed  their  faith  till  about  five 
years  ago,  when  their  present  Maulvi  came  and  with  the  help  of  Hi* 
Highness  the  late  AgaKhan  built  the  mosque*  Since  then  they  openly 
profess  the  Shia  faith,  and  although  they  make  him  but  few  payments, 
consider  Hie  Highness  Aga  Ali  ShAh  their  spiritual  head. 

The  Sunni  JulAhAs  are  a religious  class  and  obey  the  KAzi.  Except 
having  music  at  their  marriages,  the  WahAbis  abstain  from  all 
practices  not  prescribed  by  their  religion*  The  ceremonies  are 
very  simple,  at  birth  the  repetition  of  the  creed  in  the  child's  ear, 
and  at  marriages  and  deaths  a dinner  party  to  relations  and  friends. 
They  have  no  sixth-day  or  fortieth-day  ceremony  after  births,  no 
rubbing  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  with  gram  flour  and  turmeric, 
and  no  prayers  for  the  dead.  Shia  J ulrihAs  do  not  differ  from  other 
Shifts  in  their  ceremonies,  nor  do  the  Sunnis  differ  from  other 
Sunnis.  As  regards  marriage,  WahAbis,  Shi  As  and  Sunnis  form 
distinct  communities  each  with  a headman,  chaudkari,  to  settle 
disputes.  All  these  classes  teach  their  children  Hindustani,  but 
none  English  or  Mar  At  hi.  They  are  on  the  whole  a steady  claaa. 
None  of  them  has  risen  to  any  high  position,  although  a few  have 
made  considerable  sums  of  money  in  trade.  They  are  a pushing 
class  ready  fco  take  to  any  calling  that  promises  well. 

Fa'rsis,1  were  returned  in  1881  as  numbering  3815  of  whom 
1658  were  males  and  1657  females,®  They  belong  to  j^fanuuxi  ;0m 


1 The  greater  p*rt  of  thia  account  of  the  Pfirais  has  been  prepared  by  Mr,  BanLanji 
Behr&mji  Patel,  Compiler  of  the  F&rii  PrakAsh,  and  Mr.  K hareodji  NaaarvA&ji  Seervu, 
Aui  item t to  the  Collector  of  Bombay. 

a The  distribution  detail*  are  : Duh&mi  1391  ; BAlsette  948  ; M&hlm  40l~j  KalyAa 
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classes,  early  settlers  who  have  apparently  been  in  their  present 
villages  for  over  a thousand  years,  and  new  comers  whose  connection 
with  the  district  dates  almost  entirely  from  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Of  the  old  settlers  those  of  Kaly&n  and  Ddh&rm 
seem  to  have  been  separate  from  very  early  times.  Of  the  new 
comers  there  are  three  sets,  large  landholders  who  are  found  only 
in  Sdlsette  and  M&hina ; Government  servants,  liquor-sellers, 
shopkeepers,  and  railway  and  mill  servants  and  workmen  who 
are  scattered  over  most  of  the  district,  but  are  chiefly  found  near 
railways  and  in  the  larger  towns  ; and  the  Parsis  of  Bdndra  and 
its  neighbourhood  whose  employment  takes  them  daily  to  Bombay* * 
Th&na  Persia  have  the  special  interest  of  including  the  people  of 
San  j An  and  N&rgol  in  IMhdnu,  who,  according  to  the  received  story, 
represent  the  earliest  P&rsi  settlement  in  India.  According  to  a 
poetic  account  known  as  the  Kiesah-i-Sanj&n,1  after  the  Arab 
victories  at  Kadesia  (633)  and  Naha  van  d (641),  the  kingdom  of 
Persia  passed  from  Sh&h  Yazdezard  and  the  land  became  desolate. 
The  faithful  and  their  priests,  leaving  their  gardens,  halls  and 
palaces,  hid  themselves  in  the  hills  for  a hundred  years.  At  last,  as 
their  life  in  the  hills  was  one  of  much  hardship,  they  moved  to  the 
coast,  and  settled  in  the  city  of  Ormuz.*  After  they  had  been  in 
Ormuz  for  fifteen  years  the  enemies  of  their  faith  again  troubled 
the  PArsis,  A learned  priest,  skilful  in  reading  the  stars,  advised 
them  to  leave  Persia  and  seek  safety  in  India,*8  Following  his 
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292 ; Panral  131  ; Bhiwndi  46  ; Karjat  44 ; Bassein  27  i ShAhApar  27  ; VAds  6 ; 
Morbid  2. 

i This  poem  is  translated  in  J.  B.  B.  R*  A.  S.  I.  167- 131,  and  is  the  basis  of  Anquetil 
da  Perron's  eketch  of  PArst  history.  (Zend  A vesta,  L cccjcviii,  cccxxvii).  It  vu  written 
•boat  1600  by  a priest  named  Behmau  Kekobad  SaojAna  of  N avaAn. 

^ Ormuz  was  at  this  time  on  the  mainland,  In  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
Thu  Hankal  (050)  (Ouseley’s  Oriental  Geography,  1421  calls  it  the  emporium  and 
chief  seaport  of  the  mere  haute  of  KirmAn.  It  had  mosques  and  market  places  and 
the  merchants  lived  in  the  suburbs.  In  1303,  to  escape  the  Tartars,  some  Arab* 
settled  on  the  island  of  Jeran  about  five  miles  from  the  mainland  and  called  it  new 
Ormuz.  The  island  soon  became  a place  of  great  trade,  and  grew  so  rich  that  the 
saying  arose,  'If  the  earth  is  a ring  Ormuz  is  its  jewel.1  It  was  taken  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1508,  and  held  by  them  till  1622,  when  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Persians  and  English,  and  Gombrun  or  Bandar  Abas  was  made  the  centre  of  trade 
(Malcolm's  Persia,  I.  546,  Ed.  1B15  ; Kerr's  Voyages,  VL  104). 

* Westergaarti  says  (Zend  Avesta,  I.  22}  ; It  may  very  well  have  been  the  profits 
qf  trade  not  persecution  that  brought  the  P&rsia  to  Western  Indio,  The  Persian 
connection  with  India  was  very  old,  and  for  some  centuries  before  the  Arab  conquest 
of  Persia,  it  had  grown  very  close.  In  mythic  times  there  was  the  religious  connection 
of  Zoroaster  (not  later  than  elc.  1000,  Hang's  Essays,  29ft)  with  India  and  the  Br&hman 
Tchengrighatchah  who  was  sent  back  to  convert  his  countrymen,  and  Firdtist'e  story 
of  Prince  Is  fondly Ir  the  son  of  tinshtasp,  who  was  so  keen  a believer  in  Zoroaster  that 
he  persuaded  the  Emperor  of  India  to  adopt  fire  worship  (Elliot's  History,  V.  503). 
The  Hindu  account  of  the  introduction  of  fire  worshipping  priests  from  Persia  into 
DwArka  in  KAthiAwAr  is  probably  of  a much  later  date  (Reinaud's  Memoir  Sur  I* 
lode,  3ftT3ft7 ).  There  was  also  a very  early  political  connection  in  the  mythic  conquests 
of  North  India,  which,  according  to  Persian  writers,  have  been  repeated  from  time  to 
lime  since  e.c.  1729  (Troyer's  Radjatorangini,  II.  441).  In  historic  times  the  P&njab 
formed  part  of  the  Persian  dominions  from  its  conquest  by  Darius  Hyetoepes  about 
aa  510  rill  the  later  days  (b.c.  350)  of  the  Achwmenean  dynasty  (Bawlinson's 
Ancient  Monarchies,  IV.  433). 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Kanerkis,  the  Indian  Skytbian  rulers 
of  the  HanjAb,  from  the  fire  altar  on  their  coins,  seem  to  have  adopted  the  religion  of 
the  Magi  (Lassen  in  J,  B,  A,  8.  IX*  460  ; Frineep1®  Note  on  Hist.  Res,  from  Bactrim 
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counsel  they  launched  their  ships,  put  their  wives  and  children  on 
board,  set  sail,  and  steering1  for  India,  dropped  anchor  at  the  island 
of  JDiu  on  the  south  coast  of  K&thi&wAr,  Her©  they  landed  and 
settled  for  nineteen  years.  Then  an  aged  priest,  reading  the  stars, 
told  them  that  they  must  leave  Diu  and  seek  another  abode.  They 
started  gladly  and  set  sail  for  Gujar&t,  On  the  way  they  were 
overtaken  by  a storm,  but  the  priests  prayed  for  help  to  the  angel 
Behram,  the  storm  fell,  and  a gentle  breeze  brought  them  safe  to 
land  near  Sanj&n, 


Coins*  106).  As  regards  the  south  of  India*  Ptolemy's  ( 150)  mention  of  Br&hmaoi  Magi 
has  been  thought  to  show  a connection  with  Persia,  but  the  Kin  are*  o word  may,  or 
son*  seems  a simple  and  sufficient  explanation* 

Closer  relatione  between  India  and  Persia  date  from  the  revival  of  Persian  power 
under  the  riassanian  kings  (a.d.  226-050).  In  the  fifth  century  the  visit  of  the  Persia  a 
prince  Behr&ra  Gor  (436),  probably  to  ask  for  help  in  his  struggle  with  the  Whit* 
Huns  (Wilson's  Ariana  Antiqua,  383),  his  marriage  with  a Hindu  princess*  and  accord- 
ing  to  Hindu  accounts,,  his  founding  the  dynasty  of  the  G&rdh&bin  kings*  was  a fresh 
bond  of  intimacy  (Wilford,  As.  Rea.  IX.  219;  Ma^udi'a  Prairies  d'Gr*  II.  191  j Reinaud'a 
Memoir  Sur  l’lnde*  112;  Elliot's  History,  II-  159).  In  later  times  both  NsuahirvAn  the 
Just  (531-579)  and  his  grandson  Farviz  (591  -628)  were  united  by  treaties  and  by  th* 
interchange  of  rich  presents  with  the  rulers  of  India  and  Sind  (Ma^udi'e  Prairies  d'Or* 
II.  201 ).  In  connection  with  these  treaties  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Nanshirv&iTa 
embassy  to  Puli  keel  II.  the  ruler  of  B&d&mi  in  the  Southern  Maritha  Country,  ia 


seventh  century*  a large  body  of  Persians  landed  in  Western  India*  and  from 
one  of  their  leaders*  whom  Wilford  believed  to  have  been  a eon  of  Khosra  Farviz, 
the  family  of  Udepur  is  supposed  to  have  sprung  (Gladwin's  Ain-i-Akhari,  II*  81  ; Dr. 

Hunter,  As.  Rea.  VI.  8 ; Wilford*  As.  Res.  IX.  233  ; Frinsep,  Jour*  Ben*  As*  9oe.  IV* 

684),  WiLford  held  that  the  Konkanaath  Br&hinans  were  of  the  same  stock.  But  though 
their  origin  is  doubtful  the  Konkanaath  a are  probably  older  settlers  than  the 
Firms*  Besides  by  treaties  Western  India  and  Persia  were  at  this  time  very  closely 
connected  by  trade*  Koamna  Indikopleuates  (545)  found  the  Persians  among  the 
chief  traders  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ( Migne's  Petrologies  Cursas*  Ixxxviil  446  ; Yu|*T* 

Cathay*  I*  clxxvii.,  elixir.)*  and  his  statement  that  the  Kaly&n  Christiana 
(Y  tile 'a  Cathay,  I,  clrxi.)  had  a Persian  Bishop  points  to  close  relations  between 
Thkna  and  the  Persian  gulf  Shortly  after  the  time  of  Kosmas  the  leadership  in 
trade  passed  from  the  Romans  to  the  Persians,  and  fleets  from  India  and  Chinn 
visited  the  Persian  gulf  (Remand's  Abulfeda,  I,  - IL  ccclxxxiii.-iv. ).  It  was 
this  close  connection  between  West  India  and  Persia  that  in  638  (h.  16)  led  the 
Khalil  Umar  {(634-6*3))  to  found  the  city  of  Basra  partly  for  purposes  of  trade  and 
partly  to  prevent  the  Indian  princes  sending  help  to  the  Persians  (Troyer's  Radja- 
tarangini,  II.  449*  and  Chronique  tie  Taban*  Ilf  401)*  and  in  the  same  year  (638-639) 
prompted  the  despatch  of  a fleet  to  ravage  the  Th4.ua  coasts  (Elliot's  History,  I. 

415),  Both  Tabari  (833-921)  and  Ma^uai  (990-950)  state  that  the  district  round 
Basra  and  the  country  under  the  king  of  Oman  were  considered  by  the  Arabs 
to  be  part  of  India  (Chronique  de  Tabari,  III,  401  ; Prairies  d'Or,  IV.  225),  and  in 
the  seventh  century  it  is  noticed  that  Indians  were  settled  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Persia  enjoying  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  (Reinaud'e  Abulfeda,  I. -II. 
ccclxxxiv.)*  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  from  the  sixth  century*  when  they  began 
bo  take  a leading  part  in  the  trade  of  the  East,  Persians  not  only  visited  India  but 
sailed  in  their  own  ships  as  far  as  China  (Reinaud'e  Abulfeda*  I- II.  ccclxxxiii.). 

About  the  time  when  they  came  to  India  Fkrais  were  settled  in  China  as  missionaries* 
traders,  and  refugees*  Anquetil  du  Perron  (Zend  A vesta,  I.  cccxixvi.)  speaks 
of  Persians  going  to  China  in  the  seventh  century  with  a son  of  Yazdezard. 
According  to  Wilford  (As.  Res.  IX.  235)  another  party  of  refugees  wenCi«af  75G  r.COITI 
when  the  dynasty  of  the  AbbAsid  Khalifa  began  to  rule.  In  758  the  Arabs  and 
Persians  were  so  strong  in  Canton  that  they  stirred  up  a Tint  and  plundered  the 
city  (Reinaud'e  Abulfeda,  I. -II*  ccclxxxv,).  In  845  there  is  a mention  of 
Mvhapaa  or  Mobeds  in  Canton  (Yule's  Cathay*  I.  xevi.)*  and  about  sixty  years 
later  Mafudi  notices  that  there  were  many  fire  temples  in  China,  (Prairies  d'Or4 
IV*  86), 
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When  they  had  lauded,  one  of  the  priests  went  as  their  spokesman 
to  Jadi  RAna,  apparently  a YAdav  chief  of  south  Grujar&t,  and  asked 
for  leave  to  settle  in  his  territory.  The  chief,  afraid  of  so  large  a 
body  of  armed  strangers,  called  on  tho  priest  to  explain  their 
religion  and  customs.  The  priest  told  him  that  they  honoured  the 
cow,  water,  fire,  and  the  sun  and  moon,  that  they  wore  a sacred 
girdle,  and  had  strict  rules  about  the  ceremonial  impurity  of  women ; 
he  promised  they  would  do  no  harm  and  would  help  the  chief  against 
his  enemies.  The  chief  was  still  somewhat  afraid,  but  on  their 
agreeing  to  learn  the  language  of  the  country,  to  make  their  women 
dress  like  Hindu  women,1 *  to  cease  to  wear  arms,  and  to  hold  their 
marriages  at  night,  he  allowed  them  to  choose  a spot  for  their 
settlement.  A temple  for  the  holy  fire  of  Be  hr  dm  was  begun,  and, 
by  the  help  of  the  Hindu  chief,  was  soon  finished.1  The  settlement 
prospered,  the  management  of  its  affairs  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
faithful,  and  the  desert  and  forest  grew  as  rich  as  Irdn. 

According  to  this  account  the  Pdrsis  settled  at  Sanj&n  in  the 
year  775.  But  among  the  Pdrsis  the  accepted  date  for  the  settlement 
is  716,  and  this,  though  of  doubtful  authority,  is  supported  by  the 
date  721,  at  which  the  first  fire  temple  is  said  to  have  been 
finished.3 4 *  The  truth  would  seem  to  be,  as  Wilford  has  suggested, 
that  the  poetic  account  has  mixed  the  history  of  at  least  two  banda 
of  refugees,  one  who  fled  from  Persia  after  the  final  defeat  of 
Yazdezard  in  6 41, 4 and  the  other  who  were  driven  away  about  750 
by  the  increased  religious  strictness  that  prevailed  under  the  first 
Khalifa  of  the  Abb&sid  family.6  'Two  separate  bodies  of  settlers 
are  required  not  only  to  explain  the  two  sets  of  dates  (716  and 
775),  but  to  account  for  the  very  sudden,  increase  which  the  poetic 
account  describes  in  the  strength  and  importance  of  the  original 
band  of  refugees. 

After  they  were  firmly  established  at  Sanj&u  the  Persia  spread* 
as  settlers  and  traders,  north  to  NavsAri,  Vari&v,  Broach, 
Ankleshvar,  V&nk£ner,  and  Cambay,  and  south  to  Th&na  and 
ChauL6  Traces  of  Pehleyi  writing  in  one  of  the  Kanheri  caves 
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1 According  to  Rawlmaon  (Ancient  Monarchic*,  IV.  196,  and  Herodotus,  HI.  229), 
the  ancient  Persian*  were  most  strict  not  to  let  their  women  appear  in  public.  The 
correctness  of  this  statement  is  doubtful.  (Sec  Porter's  Travels,  II.  176). 

1 The  fire  of  BehrAm,  Atash-BehrdTn,  is  specially  holy  * the  ordinary  sacred  fire  of 
village  temples  is  less  sacred  ; it  is  called  the  fire  of  fires,  dtUh-ddardn.  This  San j An  fire, 
after  many  wanderings,  is  now  at  Udv&da  about  fifteen  miles  sontli  of  BalsAr. 

* Wilson's  Frfjrsi  Religion,  657-  Romer  in  Jour,  Roy.  As.  Soc,  IV.  360,  The 
authority  for  the  date  716,  is  a pamphlet  written  in  1326  on  the  Shehenah&t  and 
Hadmi  date  question  by  a Broach  high  priest  named  Dastur  A&pandiarji  K&mdinji.  Ha 
gives  the  Hindu  date  iSampo*  772  5Ardpan  ifhudrlk  9th  and  the  Virsi  date  Roz  Beheman 
Maha  Tir,  This  Hindu  year  corresponds  with  85  Yazdezardi  and  with  the  Christian 
year  716.  Mr.  K.  R.  Cama  has  discovered  that  these  Hindu  and  P&rsi  days  do  not 
fall  together  till  the  Christian  year  936.  He  suggests  a simple  change  in  the  Find 
date  from  Roz  Beheman  Maha  Tir  to  Bor  Tir  Maha  Beheman,  which  gives  the  Hindu 
date  Shrdvan  Shuddh  13th  Samvat  772  or  within  four  days  of  the  accepted  date. 

* Ouaeley  (Persia,  II,  347)  mentions  that  a P4rei  revolt  in  64B  was  followed  by 
great  severities. 

* As.  Res.  IX.  235,  Jour.  B.  B.  R_  A S.  L 180-  Weatergaard  says  (Zand  A vesta, 
I.  22)  tho  first  immigrants  must  have  been  followed  by  fellow -believers  from  Persia. 

4 According  to  some  traditions  the  settlements  at  Cambay  and  Vari4v  were  as  old 
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were  at  first  thought  to  be  modem  forgeries.  But  tlie  latest  opinion 
is  that  they  are  genuine  and  are  the  names  of  P&rai  pilgrims  or 
pleasure  seekers  who  visited  the  caves  early  in  the  tenth 
century*1  Persia  might  well  have  visited  Kanheri  at  this  time, 
as,  according  to  Magudi,  there  were  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  many  fire  temples  in  Sind  and  in  India,4  and  about  fifty 
years  later  Misar-bin-Mukalhil  (950)  mentions  fire  worshippers  and 
fire  temples  at  Saimur,  probably  Chaul,3  As  the  Arab  travellers 
refer  to  the  people  of  Western  India  simply  as  idolaters,  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  say  whether  they  speak  of  Hindus  or  of  Persia.  But,  in 
connection  with  the  passages  quoted  above,  Ibn  Maukal’s  (950) 
statement  that  between  Cambay  and  Chaul  the  Moslems  and  infid ela 
wore  the  same  dress  and  let  their  beards  grow  in  the  same  fashion, 
seems  to  refer  to  P&rsis  and  not  to  Hindus.4  Sanj&n,  though 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  Catch, 
is  mentioned  by  most  Arab  travellers  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  No  special  reference  has  been  traced  to  its  Persia,  but 
in  the  twelfth  century  Idrisi  (1158)  speaks  of  its  people  as  rich, 
warlike,  hardworking,  and  clever,6 

After  about  600  years6  the  Rajput  overlord  of  Sanj&n  was 
attacked  by  a Musalm&n  army  under  Alp  Kh&n,  the  famous  general 
of  Muhammad  Sb&h  or  Ala-ud-din  Khilji  (1295- 131 5)  J 
According  to  the  poetic  account,  in  answer  to  their  chief's  appeal, 
fourteen  hundred  mail-clad  P&rsi  horsemen,  under  the  leadership 


u the  BviUn  settlement.  At  Cambay,  P Arsis  were  settled  perhaps  about  990  (Bom- 
bay Gov.  Sel. , New  Series,  XXVI,),  certainly  by  1100  (Elliot,  II.  164).  The  Cambay 
P Arsis  must  have  had  relations  with  the  FanjAb  PArsia*  as  in  1323  they  had  copiee  of 
the  VandidAd  which,  some  time  between  1184  and  1323,  Herhad  MAhyAr  had  brought 
from  Yezd  (SistAn)  in  Persia  to  Uccha,  or  Uch  in  the  FanjAb  ( WestergaartT* 
Zend  Avesta,  L 3,  1 1 ).  The  NxvsAri  settlement  in  said  ( PArsi  PrakAsh  r L 2)  to  date 
from  1142.  But  the  story  there  noticed  that  NavaAri  got  its  name  from  the  PArsia 
is  incorrect,  an  NavsAri  is  shown  in  Ptolemy"*  map  (a.n.  150)  (Bertius*  X_).  PArsia 
were  at  Ankleehvar  at  least  as  early  as  1258,  aa  the  Visperad  was  copied  there  in 
that  year  ( Wests  rgaard’a  Zend  A vesta,  I.  13).  They  must  have  been  in  Broach  before 
1300*  as  there  is  a Tower  of  Silence  near  DehgAm  dated  1309,  and  a still  older  tower 
near  Vejalpur  (PArsi  PrakAsh,  I.  4).  The  dates  of  the  settlements  at  VariAv  and 
VAnkAnerare  unknown.  In  1414  there  were  twenty  -six  FA™  housee  in  B&leAr  (PArai 
PrakAsh,  I.  4), 

1 Compare  Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  As.  Sec.  VI.  120,  Ind.  Ant.  HI.  311.  The  details 
of  these  writings  are  given  iu  the  account  of  the  K&nhen  Caves. 

* Prairies  d'Or,  V.  86.  < EUiot  e History,  I.  97. 

- Elliot's  History,  I.  39.  * Jaobert’s  Idrisi,  I.  172. 

■ The  Kissah-i-SanjAn  gives  iu  one  place  after  500  and  in  another  place  in  700 
years  (J,  B.  B.  R*  A.  S.I.  182).  Anquetil  du  Perron  (Zend  A vesta,  I,  cccxx.  note  2) 
notices  that  one  authority  gives  from  660  to  580  years. 

7 Dr  J.  Wilson  (J.  B.  B.  ft.  A.  S.  I.  182)  has  suggested  that  the  Mahmud  ShAh  of 
the  Kiaaafa-i-SanjAn  was  Mahmud  Begada,  who  reigned  in  GujarAt  from  1459  to  1613. 
The  mention  of  ChAmpAner  as  hie  capital  makes  it  probable  that  the  writer  of  the 
Kisasb-i-SaojAn  thought  the  MusaJmAn  prince  was  the  well  known  Mahmud  Begad*. 
But  the  completeness  of  Alp  KhAu’s  conquest  of  GujarAt  leaves  little  doubt  that 
3 an  j An  fell  to  his  arms.  The  conqueror  might  possibly,  though  much  Ices  likely*  be 
Muhammad  ShAh  Tugblik  who  reconquered  GujarAt  and  the  ThAna  coast  in  I34&. 
It  cannot  be  Mahmud  Begada*  aa  authorities  agree  that,  after  long  wanderings,  the 
SanjAn  fire  was  brought  to  NavsAri  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  (1419),  Alp  KhAn 
may  be  Ulugh  KhAn,  Ala-ud-din’c*  brother*  who  is  sometimes  by  mistake  called  Alp 
KhAn,  or  he  may  he  Alp  KhAn,  Ala-ud-din  s brother-in-law.  TJlugh  KhAn  conquered 
GujarAt  (1296- 1297)  and  Alp  KhAn  governed  GujarAt  (1300-1320).  The  Alp  KhAn 
of  the  text  was  probably  Ulugh  KhAn  (Elliot,  III.  157,163). 
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of  one  Ardeshir,  changed  the  fortune  of  the  first  fight  and  drove 
back  the  Musaknan  army.  On  the  following  day  the  fight  was 
renewed  and  Alp  KhAn  prevailed,  Ardeshir  was  stain  and  the 
PArsis  were  driven  from  Banian,  As  far  as  has  been  traced,  in 
their  accounts  of  the  MusalmAn  conquest  of  Gujarat,  neither 
Perish ta  nor  the  anthor  of  the  Perez  Sh&hi  makes  any  reference  to 
Persia,  Bnt  Amir  Khuaru's  (1325)  phrase, *  * the  shores  of  the 
GujarAt  seas  were  filled  with  the  blood  of  the  Gabres/  almost 
certainly  refers  to,  or  at  least  includes,  PArsis,  as  in  anofher  passage 
be  notices  that  among  those  who  had  become  subject  to  IslAm  were 
the  Maghs  who  delight  in  the  worship  of  fire,1  On  the  fall  of 
Sanj&n  the  priests  are  said  to  have  fled  with  the  sacred  fire  to  a 
mountain  called  Bharut.*  The  GujarAt  poem  contains  no  further 
reference  to  the  P Arsis  of  San j An  or  of  ThAna,  Still,  whether 
Hindu  converts  or  the  descendants  of  foreigners,  PArsis  seem,  for 
some  time,  to  have  formed  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the 
population  of  the  north  Konkan.8  When  Friar  Oderic  was  in 
ThAna  in  1323,  the  rulers  were  MusalmAns  and  the  people  idolaters, 
partly  worshipping  trees  and  serpents  and  partly  worshipping  fire. 


That  the  fire  worshippers  were  PArsis,  or  Hindu  converts  to  the 
Zoroastrian  faith,  seems  beyond  doubt.  They  neither  buried  nor 


details  Oderic  repeats  in  another  passage,  and  notices  that  the  beat 
of  the  sun  was  so  great  that  the  bodies  were  speedily  destroyed. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  seem  to  have  followed  this  practice,  as  when 
Oderic  went  to  the  MalabAr  coast  he  noticed  that  the  people  burned 
instead  of  exposing  the  dead.4  Jordanus,  who  spent  some  years  in 
ThAna  just  before  Oderic  came  (1320-1322),  and  who  travelled  as  a 
missionary  from^ThAna  to  Broach,  gives  a still  clearer  description  of 


them,  totally  uncovered,  to  the  fowls  of  heaven.  These  believe  in 
two  first  principles  of  evil  and  of  good,  of  darkness  and  of  light*.6 

Thongh  they  had  grown  so  numerous  under  Hindu  rulers,  under 
the  MusalmAns  the  PArsis  nearly  disappeared  from  the  Konkan.® 
According  to  the  poetic  account,  after  the  fall  of  their  city  (1305), 


1 Sea  Elliot,  III.  546,  549.  G&bre  is  often  vaguely  used  to  mean  infidel  ; it  does  not 
by  itself  prove  that  the  people  referred  to  are  Persia  or  even  fire  worshippers, 

* This  hill  is  about  eight  miles  east  of  Sanj&n.  A cave  is  still  shown  in  which  the 
mmrrr  i fire  wu  kept.  (Sec  Places  of  Interest,  Bharut), 

* Abn-' Abdullah’s  (900)  statement  that  the  people  of  ThAtia  were  neither  dews, 
Christians,  nor  Mnsaimtam,  probably  ref  ere  to  PArsis.  He  does  not  say  they  were 
Dot  Hindu*,  But  if  they  were  Hindus  there  seems  no  point  in  his  remark. 
Z>THerbelot,  Bibliotheqne  Oriental e.  III.  397.  B'Herbelot  (I.  14,  II.  574)  calls  this 
writer  Abdal-Maal  and  A’bdel&l  A1  Gionder.  Be  maud  (G£ogrnphie  dAbuUoda, 
LXL11 ) writes  the  name  Abn-*  Abdullah  AldjayhAni. 

* Yale's  Cathay,  L 57,  59,  70,  and  79.  B Yule1*  Jordanuu1  Mirabilia,  21. 

* When  Oderic  was  in  Thin*  the  country  had  only  very  lately  been  conquered  by 
ftfce  UusolxninB.  The  Latin  priests  found  the  Hindus,  as  the  FArsi  priests  had  pro- 

found  them  some  centuries  before,  own  to  conversion.  Among  the  idolaters* 
wyf  Jordanas,  a man  may  safely  expound  the  Word  of  the  Lord  ■ nor  is  any  one  from 
«™g  the  idolater*  hindered  from  being  baptised  (Yule's  Jordanus1  Mirabilia,  24). 
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the  Sanj&n  priests  stayed  m the  mountain  ol  Bharut,  eight  mile  a 
east  of  SanjdQj  for  twelve  years,  and  then  came  to  Bdnsda  about 
fifty  miles  north-east  of  Navs&ri,  Here  they  were  well  received 
and  remained  for  fourteen  years,  when  the  sacred  fire  was  taken  to 
Navsgiri.1  But  as  the  San j An  fire  was  not  brought  to  NavsAri  till 
1419,  the  period  of  P&rsi  depression  lasted  not  for  twenty -six  years 
bat  for  a century ,*  During  this  hundred  years  (1300*1400),  except 
that  their  priests  tended  the  sacred  fire,  the  Sanj&n  P&rsis  seem  to 
have  given  tip  almost  all  the  special  observances  of  their  religion. 
Many  ceased  to  wear  the  sacred  shirt  and  cord,  and,  according  to 
one  account,  they  forgot  their  origin,  their  religion,  and  even  the 
name  of  P£rsi.fl  Numbers  seem  to  have  lapsed  into  Hinduism,  orF 
as  Wilford  suggests,  joined  the  class  of  Musalmdn  N&vfUts.4 

Though  the  Zoroastrian  faith  has  never  recovered  the  position  it 
lost  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,6  the  savage  cruelty- 
of  Timor's  rule  in  Persia  (1384*1398)  and  in  Upper  India  (1398) 
saved  fire  worship  from  disappearing  out  of  Western  India.*1  The 
early  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  saw  a marked  revival  of  Pdrsi 
influence  in  south  Gujar&t.  According  to  Ogilby  (1670)  many 


1 It  i&  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  throe  priests,  N&gan  ft  Am,  Kborshed  K Addin, 
and  Chaya  Sahi&r,  who  brought  the  sacred  fire,  two  have  Hindu  names.  Similarly 
Khusru  (J325)  mentions  a Gabri  chief  in  Upper  India  named  Sutal  Dev,  who,  in  spite 
of  hie  Hindu  name,  must  have  been  a fire  worshipper,  as  he  ia  likened  to  the  Sioiurgh 
Upon  Caucasus.  Elliot's  History,  III.  78. 

3 The  date  Roz  Mahareshpaud  Maha  Sheherevar  of  Samvat  1475,  that  is  25th  June 
1419, is  generally  accepted-  Against  the  correctness  of  this  date  it  ie  urged  that  ChAngik 
Asa,  who  is  supposed  to  have  persuaded  the  priests  to  move  the  fire  to  NaveAri,  ia 
referred  to  as  the  head  of  the  community  in  Tri aoituaU  dated  1478  and  1511,  and  that 
the  name  Khorshed  K Am  din,  who  ia  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  San  j An  priests  who 
brought  the  fire  to  NaveAri,  appears  in  a Raiviyat  dated  1511.  But  the  poetic  account 
does  not  name  the  layman  who  persuaded  the  priests  to  move  the  fire  to  S&njAn,  and, 
there  may  have  Irean  more  than  one  priest  of  the  name  of  Khorshed  KAmdin. 

* Ogilby '*  Atlas,  V.  218-219.  Wcetcrgaard  save  (Zend  A vesta,  I.  22),  4 The  Finis 
did  not  trouble  themselves  with  the  books  on  which  their  faith  was  baaed.  But  for 
the  communications  with  Persia  in  modern  times  Anquetil  would  probably  not  have 
found  a vestige  of  a book/  The  sacred  books,  which  were  brought  by  the  P&raii  to 
India  on  their  first  arrival,  were  altogether  lost  by  the  fourteenth  century.  The  first 
of  the  books  received  in  modern  times  from  Persia  seems  to  have  been  a copy  of  the 
V ami  id  Ad  brought  sometime  between  1184  and  1328  from  Yrad  or  Sistdu  in  Perrin 
by  Herbed  MAhyAr  who  went  there  from  Ucb  in  the  Fanj&b  to  study  the  religion* 

Copies  of  this  V and  id  Ad  were  made  iu  Cambay  in  1323  by  Kai  Khoehru  and  Rustam 
MeherbAn,  strangers  from  IrAn.  The  oldest  copies  now  extant  are  these  Cambay 
copies,  from  which  and  from  a MS,  brought  from  Persia  to  India  in  the  seventeenth 
century  are  descended  all  the  copies  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Pirris 
(Westergaard's  Zend  Aveata,  I,  3,  11,  22}.  - As.  Pas.  IX.  233. 

* The  disappearance  of  the  Ne&torian  Christians  from  ThAna  seems  to  be  a parallel 
case.  In  the  sixth  century  they  were  numerous  enough  in  KalyAn  to  have  a Bishop 
(Kosmae  Indikopleuates,  545  ; Mignes  Patrologiee  Cursus,  IxxxviiL  446),  and  in  the 
fourteenth  centuiy  when  Qderic  and  Jordajms  visited  the  district,  a few  famitiea 
were  still  Christians  in  name,  though  they  knew  nothing  of  the  faith.  (Jordan ua 
MirabiLia,  23). 

* In  Persia,  after  the  first  revolts  were  crushed,  the  Arabs  seem  to  have  treated 
the  conquered  fire  worshippers  with  consideration.  In  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century,  according  to  Ibn  Haukal  (Ouseley’s  Oriental  treog.  85,95,  115}  there  3#||flar.C0rn 
scarcely  a town  in  FAre  without  its  fire  temple,  and  among  the  people  of  FArs  the 

books  and  customs  of  the  Guebres  continued  unharmed.  The  brunt  of  the  early 
Tartar  invasions  (1255  and  1300)  fell  on  the  Muhammadans.  But  Guebrea  and 
MunalmAns  alike  contributed  to  Timur’s  ghastly  pyramids  of  hoads.  Malcolm's 
History  of  Persia,  I.  459-470. 
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atr&ugers  from  Persia  landed  in  Gnj&rit,  and  settling1  quietly  along 
the  coast,  made  known  to  the  GujarAt  PArsis  that  they  were  of 
Persian  descent,  instructed  them  in  their  religion,  and  taught  them 
to  serve  God.1  Similarly  the  poetic  account  tells  of  a pious  layman 
named  ChAnga  Asa,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
presented  sacred  shirts  and  girdles  to  many  who  had  given  up 
wearing  them,®  The  poetic  account  seems  to  imply  that  the  increased 
knowledge  of  their  fuith  stirred  among  the  F&rsis  the  old 
missionary  spirit,  and  that  they  were  successful  in  winning  the 
natives  of  Gujar&t  to  fire* worship.  The  pious  layman  is  said  to 
have  worked  miracles,  and,  besides  encouraging  the  faithful,  to 
have  renewed  and  extended  the  faith.3  Besides  by  Persian  refugees, 
the  P&rsis  of  south  GujarAt  seem,  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  to  have  been  strengthened  by  immigrants  from  the  north. 
These  may  partly  have  been  F&rsis  from  the  cities  of  north  Gujarfit, 
forced  south  by  the  tierce  Musalm&n  spirit  that  was  brought  into  the 
government  of  Gujarat  by  MuzaiFar  Kh&n  (1391-1403)  and  his 
grandson  SultAn  Ahmad  I.  (1413-1443),  At  the  same  time  it  seems 
probable  that  some  of  the  fire  worshippers  of  North  India,  who 
more  than  once  were  most  cruelly  punished  by  Timur,  fled  south 
to  GujarAt.4  That  about  this  time  the  community  of  GujarAt 
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1 Ogilby*B  AUh,  V.  218.  Lord's  account,  written  in  1620,  is  slightly  different. 
He  says,  * Tract  of  time  wore  out  the  memory  of  their  original  and  the  records  of  their 
religion  being  perished  they  became  ignorant  whence  they  were,  being  assigned  to 
the  profession  of  husbandry  and  dressing  toddy  trees,  till,  being  known  by  tbe  name  of 
Persia,  they  were  agnised  by  the  remnant  of  the  sect  living  in  Persia  who  acquainted 
them  with  the  source  of  their  ancestry  and  communicated  to  them  both  the  law  and 
instruction  in  the  worship  according  to  which  they  were  to  live  * (Churchill's  Voyages, 
VI.  029).  But  for  modem  communications,  says  Westerg&ard  (Zend  A vesta,  I,  Z2)f 
Anquetil  would  probably  not  have  found  a vestige  of  a book, 

1 According  to  Anqnetil  du  Perron  (Mr.  KAnga's  Extracts,  23)  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  a certain  D&etur  Ardeshir  replaced  from  SistAn  the  lost  copies 
of  the  YandidAd,  But  this  really  took  place  between  1184  and  1323  when  Herbad 
MahyAr  went  from  Uocha,  probably  Uch  in  the  P&njAb,  and  spent  six  years  in  Yesd 
(Si ston),  and  brought  back  a copy  of  the  VandidAd  and  other  books  with  a Pehlevi 
translation.  MAhyAr’a  copy  was  from  one  made  by  Ardeshir  in  Persia  in  1184, 
and  baa,  in  its  turn,  been  the  original  of  copies  made  in  Cambay  in  1323  (Westergaard, 

I.  3),  This  original,  as  also  the  copies  brought  to  India  before  this,  have  apparently 

been  lost.  * Jour,  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  As,  Sue,  I,  187, 

* Up  to  the  time  of  Timur  (1308)  fire  worshippers,  partly  foreigners  partly  local 
converts,  were  an  important  body  in  Upper  India.  In  the  middle  of  tbe  tenth 
century  A l latakhiri  noticed  that  parts  of  Hind  and  Sind  belonged  to  tbe  Gabres 
and  other  parts  to  Kafirs  and  idolaters  (Gueeley’s  Oriental  Geography,  146),  In  1079 
IbrAhim  the  Ghaznavid  attacked  a colony  of  foreign  fire  worshippers  who  bad  long 
been  settled  at  Debra,  perhaps  Debra  Dun.  In  1184  there  were  P Arsis  in  the 
PanjAb,  probably  at  Uch,  an  important  city  at  the  meeting  of  tbe  five  rivers  of  the 
PanjAb  ( Wcstergnard,  L 3 ; Uch  or  Uehh  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Elliot's  History). 
Among  Timur's  captives  there  were  Magians  as  well  as  Hindus,  and  tbe  people 
of  Tugtdikpur,  who  offered  a fierce  resistance  to  Timur,  * believed  in  the  two  principles 
of  good  ana  evil,  and  acknowledged  Ahriman  and  Yerdan.1  About  100  years  later 
(1304),  Bedauni  mentions  that  the  Emperor  Sikandar  destroyed  fire  altars.  In 
Akbar'a  time  (1587),  as  priests  had  to  come  from  NavsAri  tp  explain  their  religion, 
there  were  probably  few  fire  worshippers  left  in  Upper  India.  The  only  trace  in 
the  Ain-i-  Akbari  is  the  mention  of  Gabri  as  a dialect  in  the  H&but  country.  In 
the  present  day  the  Gabres  of  Rohilkhand,  the  MagyAs  of  MAlwa,  and  the  Maghs  of 
Tughlikhpur,  though  they  seem  to  have  no  religious  peculiarities,  may,  in  Professor 
Dowson's  opinion,  be  relice  of  the  old  Upper  India  PArsie.  Wilford  (As.  Res-  IX. 
214)  thought  that  the  infidels  of  Tugblikhpur  were  Maoichmans.  But  the  fuller 
details  now  available  show  that  they  were  fire  worshippers.  (See  Elliot's  History, 

II.  78,  471,  494,  606). 
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Persia  was  strengthened  by  many  immigraTits,  and  perhaps  by  local 
converts,  is  supported  by  two  passages  in  the  poetic  history,  one  of 
which  states  that  worshippers  came  from  every  clime  where  believers 
were  to  be  found,  and  the  other  which  speaks  of  worshippers  of  every 
tribe  of  believers*1  In  Gujarat  the  Persia  have  never  fallen  from  the 
position  they  gained  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century* 
Doubtful  points  of  religious  practice  were  referred  to  the  learned 
priests  of  Persia,  and  their  opinions  have  since  formed  a work  of 
authority  known  as  Ravdyats  or  judgments*®  From  these  letters 
it  appears  that  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  prosperous 
PArsi  communities  were  settled  at  N&v&Ari,  Broach,  Ankleshvar, 
Cambay,  and  Surat,  and  from  another  authority  there  would 
seem,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  to  have  been  a P&rsi  settlement 
as  far  north  as  Chandravli  {Chandr&vati  ?)  near  mount  Abu.* 

Of  the  fate  of  the  Par  si  settlements  in  the  north  Konkan  no  details 
are  available,  San j An  recovered  some  of  its  former  importance,4 
and,  as  far  as  can  be  traced,  the  Farsis  of  NArgol  and  other  D&hAnu 
villages  were  allowed  by  the  Musalm&ns  to  remain  in  their 
homes.  There  is  no  record  of  the  settlement  of  the  Pars  is  at 
KalyAn,  They  have  a story  that  they  fled  from  ThAna  to  avoid 
conversion  to  Christianity,  and  the  date  1533,  which  has  been 
assigned  to  the  old  brick  Towers  of  Silence  at  EalyAn,  agrees  with, 
the  date  of  the  Portuguese  conquest  of  SAlsetfce/  As  far  as  the 
evidence  of  buildings  goes,  the  PArsis  did  not  venture  back  to 
Thana  till  about  1780,  six  years  after  its  conquest  by  the  British*6 
Though  the  FArsis  are  said  to  have  fled  from  the  Portuguese  in  Salaette, 
they  seem  to  have  been  fairly  treated  by  them  in  Bassein  and  in 
Bombay.  When  Bombay  was  (1666)  handed  to  the  British,  a PArsi 
named  DorAbji  N An&bhAi  held  a high  position  in  the  island.  At 
Bassein,  soon  after  itscaptur©  (1535)  by  the  Portuguese,  Garcia  d’Orta 
noticed  a curious  class  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers  who  were 
called  Ooaris  (Gaurs)  at  Bassein  and  Esparis  (P Arsis}  in  Cambay* 
The  Portuguese  called  them  Jews,  but  they  wore  no  Jews,  for  they 
were  undream  cieed  and  they  ate  pork.  Besides  they  came  from 
Persia  and  had  a curious  written  character,  strange  oaths,  and  many 
foolish  superstitions,  taking  their  dead  out  by  a special  door  and 
exposing  their  bodies  till  they  were  destroyed,® 

Though  few  traces  of  their  missionary  efforts  remain,  the  PArsis 
seem,  even  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  have  bean 


1 Jour,  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  A s,  Soc.L  187* 

* Of  these  Kavdyats  a compilation  w as  made  by  Dasfcur  Bar]  or  Kim  din  of  NsvmAri 
in  1630,  and  a complete  collection  by  Dastur  Dorab  Horma^diar  of  BAlsar  in  1685. 
The  earliest  of  these  letter*,  dated  22nd  August  1478,  comp  lain*  bitterly  of  the 
miserable  state  of  tire  worshippers  in  Persia.  Among  the  points  decided  by  thin 
letter  arc  that  a dead  body  should  not  bo  carried  by  bearers  who  were  not  ZoroantirianSf 
that  the  bier  should  be  of  iron  not  of  wood*  and  that  women  ceremonially  unclean 
should  wear  gloves.  Another  letter  is  dated  17th  January  151 1 * and  a third  17tfa 
January  1535.  In  the  last  the  Persian  priests  approve  of  the  building  of  Tower*  of 
Silence  of  stone  instead  of  brick.  (Pirsi  PrakAsh,  1.  6-8). 

1 Sir  A.  Bu  rues’  MS.  Account  of  Abu*  5th  March  1828, 

* San  jin  is  mentioned  in  the  Ain-i*Akbari  (Gladwin,  H.  66)  as  one  of  the  towns  that 
had  passed  to  the  Portuguese* 

* Pare  TrakAsh,  51.  4 Colloquies  doe  Simples,  213. 
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anxious  to  make  converts.  In  1578,  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  they  sent  learned  priests  both  from  N&vsAri  and  from 
Kirmdn  in  Persia  to  explain  to  him  the  Zoroastrian  faith.1  They  found 
the  Emperor  a ready  listener  and  believer,  and  taught  hinv  their 
peculiar  terms,  ordinances,  rites,  and  ceremonies.  Akbar  issued 
orders  that  the  sacred  fire  should  be  made  over  to  the  charge  of 
Abn-1-Fasl,  and  that,  after  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 
in  whose  temples  blazed  undying  fires,  he  should  take  care  that 
the  fire  was  never  allowed  to  go  out  either  by  day  or  by  night.* * 
According  to  the  Parsi  accounts  the  Emperor  was  clothed  with 
the  sacred  shirt  and  girt  with  the  sacred  cord,  and  in  return 
presented  the  priest  with  an  estate  near  NavsAri.  At  the  close  of 
the  century  Abu-1-Eazl  (1590)  mentions  that  followers  of  Zardasht 
or  Zoroaster  were  settled  in  the  district  of  Surat,  and  practised  the 
doctrines  of  the  Zend  and  Pazend  and  made  use  of  sepulchres.*  By 
this  time  Sanj&n  was  again  a place  of  trade.  But  it  was  under  the 
Portuguese,  and  of  its  P&rsis  no  mention  is  made. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  Gujar&t 
P&rsis  made  steady  progress,  not  only  in  wealth  and  influence  but  in 
the  knowledge  of  their  religion  and  of  their  sacred  languages.  The 
evidence  of  the  most  trustworthy  European  travellers  shows  the 
Pin-sis  steadily  rising  from  depressed  husbandmen  and  weavers 
to  be  rich  landowners  and  merchants,  and,  though  it  was 
accompanied  by  much  di-feeling  and  by  some  discreditable 
note,  there  was  a notable  advance  in  the  interest  taken  by  the 
P&rsis  in  their  religion.  This  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  a Persian 
priest  who  visited  Gujar&t  about  1721,  corrected  the  Surat  Parsis' 
copy  of  the  Zend-Pehlevi  Vandiddd,  and  established  small  centres 
of  Zend  and  Pehlevi  scholarships  in  Surat,  Navs&ri,  and  Broach,4 
As  far  as  has  been  traced,  this  improvement  in  the  state  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  P&rsis  was  confined  to  Gujar&t,  Except 
one  doubtful  reference  in  1688,  the  only  record  of  Farsi  prosperity 
in  the  Konkan  between  about  1530  and  1774  is  the  building  of  a 
Tower  of  Silence  at  Ntfrgol  near  Sanj&n  in  1 767. 6 After  the  conquest 


iDabisUn,  in,  93-96, 

1 Elliot's  History  V.  530  ; Blochmann's  Aln-i-Akbari,  1.  184.  Akbar  adopted  the 
FAni  feasts  and  had  a fire  temple  in  his  harem.  Ditto,  276,  210- 

* Gladwin's  Aind-Akbari,  IL  65. 

* W ester  gaard*  a Zend  Aveata,  I.  5.  From  1686  to  1744  there  was  a constant  quarrel 
at  Navairi  between  the  original  Navs&ri  priests  and  the  deeeo ndants  of  those  who  had 
origin  there  in  1419  with  the  SanjAn  fire.  It  ended  by  the  San  jin  priests  withdrawin 
first  to  Rslair  and  afterwards  to  Udv&da  where  the  original  S&njAn  fire  now  la, 

* The  don btfal  reference  to  the  Konkan  PArsis  is  in  Mandelslo  (1638)  who  says 
(Voyages,  222).  1 In  the  BijApur  territory  there  are  more  F Arsis  than  either  Deccania 
or  Cfcnarina.’  He  teems  to  have  meant  Persian  Musalm&ns,  In  his  passage  through 
tiw  Konkan  in  1757  Anquetil  du  Perron  (Zend  Aveata,  I.  coolxvvi,)  found  a few 
Fttrsa  in  SanjAn  and  several  in  NArgoh 

Tjba  following  is  a summary  of  the  chief  references  to  Fdrsis  given  by  early 
jainpesu  writers.  In  1617  Terry  (New  Account,  337)  found  the  Surat  F Arsis  dressed 
Wkm  ether  people,  except  that  they  did  not  shave  the  head  and  that  the  men  allowed 
tfcs  beard  to  grow  long.  They  were  a hardworking  people,  living  by  husbandry  and 
pahfe- tapping.  In  1620  the  leading  native  servant  of  the  English  Company  wmm 
a Fins  knowing  already  a mediocrity  of  the  English  tongue  (Lord  in  Churchill's 
Voyage*,  VI,  32$).  In  1026  there  were  FArsi  slaves  on  board  the  stipe  that  took  Sir 
T.  Herbert  to  Persia  (Travels,  107).  In  1638  Mandelslo  describes  the  Fdrsia  as  , 
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o£  S&Uette  some  PArsis  moved  from  Kslj&n  to  Thdna  and  there 
built  a Tower  of  Silence  in  1780.  A few  years  later  (1786}  a Tower 
of  Silence  was  built  m T&r&pur  and  another  in  Kalyfin  in  1790, 
where  also  a 6 re  temple  was  built  in  17B8.1  Under  the  British  tha 
Persia  first  appear  in  the  Th^na  records  as  revenue  farmers,  liquor 
contractors,  and  tavern-keepers*  During  the  last  hundred  years  a 
new  class  of  P&r&ie  has  been  introduced  by  the  grant  of  landed  estates* 
These  were  chiefly  in  S&lsette  and  to  families  of  Bombay  PAi-sia. 
Most  of  the  grants  were  made  in  1829  and  1880,  the  results  were 
not  so  successful  as  had  been  expected,  and  did  not  justify  the 
extension  of  the  measure*  Still  some  of  the  Parsi  proprietors 
received  praise  for  the  liberality  and  energy  with  which  they  improved 
their  estates  by  digging  wells,  reclaiming  waste  lands,  and  making 
roads*®  In  1839,  when  Dr,  Wilson  visited  Sauj&n,  there  were  only 


being  fair  or  than  other  natives.  The  men  wore  the  heard  full  and  round,  and  either 
wore  the  hair  long  Or  shaved  the  head  except  the  top- knot*  Except  that  they 
wore  a girdle  of  wool  or  camel'*  hair,  both  men  and  women  d reseed  like  other  natives. 

Their  houses  were  small,  dark  and  badly  furnished.  They  lived  by  husbandry*  shop- 
keeping,  and  the  practice  of  crafts  except  smiths'  work*  They  were  better  tempered 
than  the  MusalmAna,  but  were  the  greediest  and  busiest  people  in  the  world,  using 
all  their  skill  to  cheat  (Travels,  187  aud  in  Harris'  Travel*,  II*  124,  125),  In  1660 
Thevenot  (Voyages,  V.  46)  notices  them  under  the  name  of  Gaures  and  Atechpereats, 

In  1670,  according  to  Ogilby  (Atlas,  V*  218,  219}  their  bodies  were  about  the 
middle  size  and  their  faces  pale,  especially  the  women  who  excelled  all  women 
of  the  country  in  beauty*  The  men,  who  were  genera  J]y  hook-nosed,  wore  great 
round  beards,  and  on  their  beads  either  long  blnck  hair  or  short  hair  with  a lock 
on  the  crown.  They  lived  in  dark  houses,  meanly  furnished,  in  a ward  by  themselves* 

They  ate  almost  everything  but  cows  or  pigs,  and  except  that  they  wore  a sash 
they  dressed  like  Hindus.  They  lived  by  tilling,  tapping  palm-trees,  keeping  taverns, 
practising  crafts,  and  working  as  servants*  most  of  them  were  hard,  greedy  and 
deceitful,  not  given  to  whoring  or  theft,  and  weak  and  compassionate  in  their 
conversation.  Fryer  (1674)  found  them  south  of  the  TApti,  about  forty  miles  along 
the  coast  and  twenty  miles  inland*  They  were  somewhat  whiter,  and  he  thought 
nastier  than  the  Gentoos*  They  ate  fish  and  flesh  and  drank  wine.  They  were 
husbandmen  rather  than  merchant*  not  caring  to  go  abroad*  (New  Account,  IJ7>* 
Ovington  (1600)  call*  them  a very  considerable  sect*  They  were  hardworking  and 
diligent,  careful  to  train  their  children  to  art*  and  labour.  They  were  the  chief  men 
of  the  loom  in  all  the  countiy.  They  did  not  suffer  a beggar  in  all  their  tribe 
(Voyage,  370*375).  Hamilton  (1710)  calls  them  good  carpenters  and  eh  ip -builder*, 
exquisite  weavers  and  embroiderers,  workers  in  ivory  and  agates,  and  distillers* 

(New  Account,  I,  161).  Iu  1764  Niebuhr  describes  them  as  a gentle,  quiet  and 
industrious  race,  multiplying  greatly.  They  were  skilful  merchants,  hardworking 
craftsmen,  and  good  servants.  They  suffered  none  of  their  tribe  to  ask  alms  from 
people  of  another  religion  { Pinkerton,  X.  215-220).  Stavorinus(  1774)  says  they  exceeded 
all  other  people  in  industry,  hi  any  were  servants  to  Europeans,  They  were 
growing  in  number  from  day  to  day.  Some  w ent  to  Cochin,  but  they  were  despised. 
Several  wore  among  the  chief  merchants  of  Surat  (Voyages,  II,  492-497,  503 ; III*  1-2). 

In  1783  Forbes  noticed  that  of  late  year*  (this  was  probably  owing  to  the  great 
cotton  trade  with  China)  the  moat  beautiful  villas  and  gardens  in  Surat  had 
passed  to  the  Pinna,  They  were  active,  robust,  prudent  persevering,  and  highly 
esteemed.  They  not  only  grew  rich  but  knew  how  to  enjoy  the  comfort*  and 
luxuries  that  money  can  buy.  In  their  domestic  economy,  and  still  more  in  their 
entertainments  to  their  English  friends,  Asiatic  splendour  was  agreeably  blended 
with  European  taste  and  comfort  (Oriental  Memoir*,  III,  411-412), 

J In  1788  Hov£  found  PArsi  weavers  iu  Navs&ri  and  BslsAr.  He  aays  EaUir  1*  the 
last  town  which  the  F Arsis  inhabit  on  the  coast*  But  HovA  was  looking  for  weaver*  CO  IT) 
not  for  PArsis,  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  XVL  93. 

1 Within  the  last  hundred  years  nineteen  estates  have  been  acquired  by  PArmis  within 
the  limits  of  the  north  Konkan,  Of  these  fourteen  have  been  granted  by  Government 
and  five  have  been  bought*  Fourteen  of  them  are  in  SAlsette,  two  in  MAhim,  and  thre* 
in  Daman.  The  earliest  grant  was  about  1790,  when  the  land  in  the  fort  of  TArApur 
in  MAhim  was  given  by  the  Peshwa  to  the  VikAji  Meherji  family  who  were  great 
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one  or  two  Pdrui  families,  but  there  were  many  close  by  in  NArgoL 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  number  of  P&rsig  has  been 
increased  by  the  opening  of  railways,  which  have  attracted  Pdrai 
shopkeepers,  timber  and  liquor  dealers,  and  mill  managers  and 
workers.  Railways  also  give  employment  to  several  Farsi  station- 
masters,  on  gin  ©-drivers,  and  guards,  and  have  made  it  possible  for 
Bombay  merchants  and  clerks  to  keep  their  families  in  Thana 
and  B&ndra,  On  the  other  hand  the  temptation  of  high  pay  and 
advancement  draws  into  Bombay  a number  of  Th&na  Fdrsi  youths, 
and  it  would  seem  that  within  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been 
little  increase  in  the  PArsi  population. 

The  P&rsis  of  the  ThAua  district  belong  to  two  classes,  newcomers 
and  old  settlers.  The  newcomers  are  found  in  Th&na,  B&ndra,  and 
Karla,  and  the  old  settlers  at  Kaly&n,  T&r&pur,  and  in  several 
parts  of  D&h&mt.  At  Kurla,  except  one  or  two  families  of  liquor 
contractors  and  husbandmen  who  have  been  there  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  most  of  the  P&reis  have  settled  within  the 
last  twenty  years  since  the  opening  of  the  Kurla  spinning  and 
weaving  mills.  To  Bandra  the  PArsis  have  been  drawn  since  the 
opening  of  the  Baroda  railway  (1863),  because  living  is  much  cheaper 
than  in  Bombay,  and  they  can  get  into  the  city  easily  and  at  little 
expense.  The  P&rsis  of  Th&na  town  are  older  settlers.  They  came 
more  than  100  years  ago,  soon  after  the  British  conquest  of  SAlsette 
(1774).  Most  of  them  fi nd  occupation  near  their  homes.  Only  a 
few  go  daily  to  Bombay. 

The  old  settlers  are  the  P&rsis  of  KalyAn,  of  TAr&pur  in  MAhim, 
and  of  Deheri,  N&rgol,  Saroda,  Sanj&n,  and  other  small  villages  in 
Dahanu.  Of  the  date  of  the  P&rsi  settlement  in  these  villages  there 
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revenue  contractors  In  1800  the  Portuguese  granted  the  village  ol  Varkund  in 
Pamaa  to  Rustam  ji  end  MervAnji,  the  son  a of  MAuekji  Modi  of  Surat,  to  tempt 
them  to  start  the  weaving  of  cotton  oloth  and  silks.  In  1806  the  Bombay  Government 
granted  the  SAlsette  villages  of  MAlAd,  KAnheri,  Ara,  Dahis&r,  Bfcurt  Tulsi, 
and  MAgAtana,  on  payment  of  a quit-rent,  to  Ardeshir  DAdi  in  exchange  for  land  in 
Bombay,  In  1808  the  Bombay  Government  granted  the  SAlsette  villages  of  Marosi, 
Mohili,  Marol,  Asalpa,  Kurla,  SAhAr,  Kote  Kaly&u,  and  ParjApur,  on  payment  of  a 
quit-rent,  to  Horrnaaji  Bamanji  VAdia,  in  exchange  for  land  in  Bombay.  In  1817 
KAvasji  MAnekji  bought  the  village  ol  RhAndup  in  SAlaette.  In  1821  the  Bombay 
Government  granted  lands  in  SAlaette  worth  Rs.  4000  a year  to  Jamsetji  Bamanji 
V&dia,  the  master-builder  at  the  dockyard.  The  land  (being  the  villages  Juhu 
and  Vtlepadla}  was  not  actually  handed  over  till  1845.  In  1828  VikAji  Meherji 
bought  the  village  of  ChandeH  in  SAlsette.  In  1829  the  Bombay  Government  granted 
the  SAlaette  villages  of  Pav&i,  Kopri,  Khurd,  TirdAz,  SAku,  and  part  of  Paspoli  and 
Vadavli,  on  payment  of  quit-rent,  to  FrAmji  KAvasji,  In  1829  the  Bombay  Government 
granted  the  SAlaette  villages  of  HariAli,  VehAr,  Oudgaon,  and  ShAht  to  MervAnji 
Bnatamji,  head  powder-  maker , In  the  same  year  the  village  of  Pam  All  in  MAbtm 
was  granted  to  VikAji  Meherji  farmer  of  land  and  sea  customs.  In  1830  the  Bombay 
Government  made  several  grants  : the  villages  of  Paspoli  and  Tungav*  to  FrAmji 
KAvasji  ; the  SAlaette  villages  of  Gore  goon,  MajAs,  Pah  Adi,  Mogra,  Boisar,  Gsivrm, 
and  Bandhivla  to  Kharsedji  KAvasji  ; the  SAtaette  village  of  Anik  or  Maval  to 
Be  hr  Am ji  KAvasji  * and  of  the  villages  of  M&hul  and  MArvali  to  FrAmji  Pestonji 
Devecha,  who  had  been  head  servant  to  several  governors.  In  1831  the  SAlaette 
villages  of  Valnai  mid  Vadvan  were  granted  to  Hormasji  Eustamji  Punegar,  cashier 
in  the  Poona  and  SAtdra  residencies.  In  1845  Government  granted  the  village  of 
GbAtkopar  in  SAlsette,  on  payment  of  quit- rent,  to  Ratanji  Bdalji  BAtlivila  In 
1850  Dhanjibhii  NsservAnji  KAma  bought  the  village  of  Kirol  in  SAlaette.  In  1870 
MAuekji  KAvasji  of  Daman  bought  the  Portuguese  village  of  Kanthari*,  and  in  1878 
the  Portuguese  village  of  Sahaa  PArdi,  Mr.  B.  B.  Patel, 
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is  no  record.  Many  of  them  seem  to  represent  the  original  P&rsi 
immigrants  of  more  than  1000  years  back.  They  are  husbandmen, 
and  makers  and  sellers  of  moha  and  palm-juice  liquor.  The 
well-to-do  are  generally  both  husbandmen  and  liquor- sellers,  and 
the  poor  are  drawers  and  sellers  of  palm  juice.  Every  village  in 
the  inland  parts  of  D&h&nu  and  Umbargaon  has  its  P&rsi  landholder 
and  liquor-seller  against  whom  frequent  complaints  from  the  V&rlis, 
ThAkurs,  and  other  early  tribes  are  received  that  these  men  press 
labour  for  the  cultivation  of  their  fields.  Their  circumstances  are  at 

ApP*UTKimC€, 

present  somewhat  depressed  by  the  rise  in  the  liquor  tree  cess  and 
the  stricter  excise  rules  that  have  lately  been  brought  in  force. 

Among  the  people  of  the  district  the  Persia  are  easily  known  by 
their  fairness  and  robust  vigour.  The  older  settlers  are  especially 
stalwart  and  muscular.  A few  are  dark,  most  of  them  are  brown,  and 
many  are  fair.  The  nose  is  long,  straight,  and  sometimes  hooked,  the 
eyes  large,  black,  and  occasionally  slightly  grey.  The  newcomers 
are  generally  slighter,  less  robust  and  muscular,  and  fonder  of  ease. 

On  the  whole,  they  are  better  looking,  and  seem  better  fed  and  better 
off  than  moat  of  their  Hindu  or  Muealmdn  neighbours.  The  women, 
among  the  old  settlers,  are  well  made,  healthy,  modest,  thrifty,  and 
fit  for  hard  work.  Besides  cooking,  house  cleaning,  water  drawing 
and  other  house  work,  they  often  help  the  men  in  the  fields  and  in 
making  and  selling  liquor.  They  are  generally  handsome  with  fair 
or  brown  skins,  long  dark  hair,  shapely  nose,  and  fine  eyes.  Among 
the  newcomers  the  women  of  the  poorer  families  differ  little  from  the 
old  settlers,  but  the  well-to-do  who  have  servants,  are  delicate  and 
inclined  to  stoutness. 

Neither  men  nor  women  ever  leave  off  the  sacred  shirt  or  girdle. 

The  head  also  is  always  covered  by  men  with  a small  skull  cap 
and  by  women  with  a white  head -cloth.  Some  of  the  older 
and  poorer  men  may  be  seen  with  the  head  shaven  all  but  the 
top-knot  and  a full  beard,  wearing  a carelessly  wound  white  head- 
scarf, a short  white  cotton  coat  reaching  to  the  thighs,  loose  cotton 
trousers  pulled  up  to  the  calves,  and  native  shoes  or  sandals. 

At  home  a PArsi  of  the  older  type  lays  aside  his  short  coat,  and 
instead  of  his  head-scarf  wears  a skull  cap  of  coloured  cotton  or 
silk.  On  great  occasions,  he  pets  on  a roughly  folded  cloth 
turban  in  shape  like  a Bombay  PArsPs  or  a Surat  VAnia’s  head- 
dress and  a long  white  coat.  The  newcomers  and  some  of  the 
younger  of  the  old  settlers  wear  in-doors  a skull  cap,  a waistcoat, 
fine  cotton  trousers,  and  slippers  without  stockings.  Out-of-doors 
they  put  on  a well  folded  turban  of  dark  Masulipatam  or  Bandari 
cloth  spotted  with  white,  a white  longcioth  or  a silk  or  woollen 
European-like  coat,  cotton  or  woollen  trousers  after  the  European 
fashion,  and  stockings  and  boots  of  English  pattern.  The  hair  is 
worn  short  in  European  fashion  ; they  generally  have  whiskers  and 
mustaches  but  almost  always  shave  the  chin.  The  rest  of  the  old  r com 
* settlers,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  community,  do  not  differ  in  their 
“in-door  dress  from  the  half  Europeanised  PArsis.  They  wholly  or 
.partly  shave  the  head,  the  older  and  poorer  keeping  a top-knot  and 
having  a lock  on  each  temple,  whiskers,  and  mustaches,  but  no  beard. 

The  turban  does  not  differ  from  that  worn  by  the  Bombay  Persia; 
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only  that  among  the  poor  it  is  not  so  neat  or  so  well  folded-  They 
generally  wear  a white  longcloth  coat,  and  sometimes  a broadcloth 
or  other  woollen  coat  made  in  native  fashion  and  native  shaped  long- 
cloth  or  silk  trousers.  The  well-to-do  use  light  well  made  native 
shoes  with  or  without  stockings  and  in  a few  cases  light  English 
boots  take  the  place  of  native  shoes.  The  poor  ns©  thick  heavy 
native  shoes  without  stockings.  The  wardrobe  and  ornaments  of  a 
rich  man  are  worth  from  £14  to  £28  (Rs.  140  - Rs,  230}  j of  a 
middle  class  man  from  £8  to  £5  (Rs.  30  - Rs.  50)  ; of  a poor  man 
from  8#.  to  £1  12a.  {Rs.  4-Rs.  16),1 

In  their  dress  the  village  women  are  less  affected  than  the  men 
by  the  fashions  of  Bombay  and  newcomer  Parsis.  In-doors  and 
out-dooTs  their  dress  is  the  same.  A white  piece  of  cloth  is 
wound  round  the  head  and  the  long  hair  gathered  in  a knot  behind. 
Over  the  sacred  shirt  and  cord  a tight-fitting  sleeveless  bodice  and 
coloured  cotton  trousers  are  worn,  end  a coloured  cotton  robe  is 
wound  round  the  body  in  Hindu  fashion.  On  great  occasions,  and 
by  a few  of  the  rich  on  all  occasions,  silk  robes  and  trousers  are 
worn  instead  of  cotton.  Slippers  are  worn  out-of-doors  and 
occasionally  in  the  house.  On  high  days  their  ornaments  are  a gold 
necklace,  gold  or  silver  bracelets  and  gold  earrings,  but,  except 
that  widows  change  them  for  gold  or  silver,  their  only  every  day 
ornaments  are  glass  bangles.  Among  the  newcomers  the  women 
dress  like  Bombay  Pfirsi  women.  The  chief  points  of  difference 
between  their  dress  and  the  dress  of  the  older  settlers  are,  that 
they  wear  the  robe  in  loose  folds  so  as  to  hide  the  trousers,  that 
they  always  nse  silk  instead  of  cotton,  that  a sleeved  polka  takes  the 
place  of  a bodice,  that  slippers  are  worn  in-doors  and  stockings  and 
occasionally  English  shoes  out-of-doors.  The  wardrobe  and  orna- 
ments of  a rich  woman  are  worth  from  £85  to  £109  (Rs.  850- 
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Ks,  ] 090)  ; of  a middle  class  woman  from  £34  to  £45  (Ks- 340- 
Re.  450)  ; of  a poor  woman  from  £10  to  £17  (Rs*  100- Re*  1 70).1 
Their  stock  of  ornaments  is  larger  than  the  village  women's  stock  ; 
they  have  more  than  one  gold  necklace  with  some  varieties  of  pattern, 
a few  gold  bangles  of  various  designs,  diamond  earrings,  and  diamond 
or  gold  finger  rings. 

After  they  are  six  months  old,  children  are  clothed  in  a frock, 
or  jabhdn,  of  cotton  or  silk  according  to  the  parents'  circumstances. 
As  they  grow  old,  cotton  or  silk  trousers  are  added,  and  after  seven 
or  nine  when  the  initiation,  or  navjotef  ceremony  has  been  performed, 
they  are  dressed  like  grown  men  and  women.  As  far  as  they  are 
able,  parents  are  fond  of  decking  their  children  in  gold  or  silver 
finger  rings,  pearl  earrings,  and  silver  anklets.  The  wardrobe  and 
ornaments  of  a child  of  rich  parents  are  worth  from  £17  to  £30 
(Rs.  170 -Rs.  800);  of  middle  class  parents  from  £12  to  £17 
(Rs.  120-R&,  170);  and  of  poor  parents  from  £5  to  £6  (Rs.  50- 
Rs.  60)  * 
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Except  in  Th&na  and  Katyau  where  they  speak  Marathi,  the  home 
speech  of  the  P&rais  is  GujarAti,  which  in  D&h&nu  and  the  extreme 
north  is  the  vernacular  of  almost  all  classes.  In  the  whole  of 
Oah4.no  and  MAbim,  except  about  half  a dozen  who  have  constant 
intercourse  with  Bombay,  no  Parsi  knows  English.  The  well-to-do 
whose  business  brings  them  in  contact  with  Government  officials, 
generally  study  and  know  Mar&thi.  In  ThAna  town,  though  the 
Persia  know  Marathi,  their  home  speech  is  Gujarati  and  Gujar&ti  is 
taught  both  in  the  P6rsi  PanchAyat  school  and  in  the  Government 
school.  In  Kaly&n  the  home  speech  is  Marathi,  though  contact 
with  Bombay  and  Tb&na  Persia  has  of  late  given  them  some  know- 
ledge of  Gujar&ti  which  is  also  taught  in  the  Government  school. 
Most  Tb&ua  and  Kalyan  P&rsi  boys  learn  English  in  Government 
schools.  r 

In  Th&na,  KalyAn,  and  T&r&pur,  most  P&rsis  live  in  well  built  one- 
storied houses  with  walls  of  brick,  with  pure  or  half  clay  mortar, 
and  tiled  roofs.  About  a dozen  of  them  have  upper  stories  and 
the  dwelling  of  the  V'ik&ji  Meherji  family  in  Tar&pur  is  a large  two- 
storied  mansion  visible  for  miles.  In  DAh&nu,  except  about  half  a 
dozen  well-built  two  storied  houses,  the  dwellings  are  poor  with  mud 
walla  and  tiled  roofs.  All  have  a front  veranda,  and  inside  of  the 
veranda  a large  room  stretching  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
house  and  used  as  a hall.  All  have  a separate  cooking  room  and  sick 
or  lying-in  room.  In  poor  houses  there  is  only  one  more  room  or  two 
at  the  most.  In  rich  houses  the  number  of  rooms  varies  from  six 
to  ten  according  to  space,  means,  and  requirements. 

The  furniture  in  a rich  mas's  house  is  a table  ot  two,  a few  chairs,  a 
few  benches,  five  or  six  large  and  small  boxes,  two  or  three  presses  and 
some  bedsteads,  worth  together  from  £20  to  £30  (Rs.  200 -Rs.  300). 
In  a middle  class  house  the  furniture  including  bedsteads,  two 
chairs,  two  or  three  wooden  stools,  and  threo  or  four  boxes,  is  worth 
altogether  from  £5  to  £10  (Re.  50- Rs.  100).  In  a poor  house  the 
furniture,  including  one  or  two  bedsteads,  one  or  two  boxes,  and  one 
or  two  wooden  stools,  is  worth  from  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10  -Rs.  20).  In  a 
rich  man's  house  there  are  copper  and  copper-brass  cooking  and 
water  vessels,  cups,  dishes,  trays,  and  brass  goblets,  worth  altogether 
from  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100 -Rs.  200).  In  a middle  class  house  the 
corresponding  vessels  are  worth  from  £3  to  £6  (Rs.  30  - Rs,  60)  and 
from  £1  to  £2  (Rs.  10 -Rs,  20)  in  a poor  house. 

Poor  P&rsis  fare  simply.  They  have  only  two  meals  a day, 
one  at  noon,  the  other  about  eight  in  the  eveniug.  The  first  meal  is 
of  rice  and  pulse  separate  or  mixed,  toddy  curry,  dry  fish,  and 
pickles.  The  second  meal  is  of  rice  or  nachni  bread,  pulse,  and  dried 
or  sometimes  fresh  fish.  Before  the  present  excise  rules  came  into 
force  palm  juice  was  much  drunk  at  every  meal.  Since  then  the 
poorer  classes  have  had  to  stint  their  supply.  On  great  days  they 
sometimes  indulge  in  mutton  or  in  fowls.  They  take  a glass  or  two 
of  moha  liquor,  generally  at  both  meals  and  always  at  the  evening 
meal  when  palm  juice  also  is  drunk.  Among  the  old  settlers  the 
rich  sometimes  take  brandy  and  less  often  port.  Among  the  new- 
comers and  those  in  constant  intercourse  with  Bombay,  European 
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wines  are  in  more  frequent  and  brandy  ie  in  general  use.  As 
a rule  they  eat  sitting'  on  a cloth,  from  a copper  or  brass  plate 
on  which  the  whole  dinner  is  piled,  A few  well-to-do  families,  in 
imitation  of  Bombay  ways,  use  chairs  and  tables  and  eat  off  China 
plates.  All  eat  with  their  fingers.  The  well-to-do  use  mutton 
almost  every  day  ©specially  at  the  evening  meal.  The  monthly  food 
charges  for  a rich  family  of  sir  persons  are  estimated  at  £5  (Rs.  50), 
for  a middle  class  family  at  £3  (Rs,  30),  and  for  a poor  family  at 
£1  10s.  (Rs.  15).1 

Feasts,  or  rather  large  dinners,  are  given  on  three  chief  occasions, 
on  the  fourth  day  after  a death,  on  marriages,  and  at  the  religions 
national  festivals  called  gambars . At  all  these  dinners  the  guests 
are  seated  in  rows  on  long  strips  of  cloth  about  half  a yard  wide, 
spread  in  the  streets  or  long  verandas  wherever  they  can  find 
room.  On  the  ground  in  front  of  each  guest  is  laid  a large  plantain 
leaf,  or  plates  made  of  banian  or  other  leaves  called  jpatravals*  The 
first  course  is  rice  or  wheat  bread,  one  or  two  vegetables,  meat,  fresh 
fish,  and  pickles.  Moha  liquor  is  handed  round  to  all  who  wish  it. 
The  second  course  is  rice  and  pulse  washed  down  with  palm  juice 
instead  of  moha?  Of  animal  food  the  Parsis  eat,  of  quadrupeds, 
only  the  flesh  of  goats  and  sheep.  Among  birds  they  generally  eat 
domestic  fowls,  but  have  no  rale  or  feeling  against  eating  other 
birds.  They  never  smoke  tobacco. 

As  a body  the  Pdrsis  are  well-to-do.  One  Kaly&n  family  is 
supposed  to  be  worth  over  £20,000  (Rs.  2,00,000},  and  a few  others 
have  between  £2500  and  £3000  (Rs.  25,000 -Rs.  30,000),  Most  of 
the  well-to-do  have  from  £500  to  £1000  (Rs,  5000 -Rs,  10,000). 
But  many  of  the  poor,  though  better  off  than  the  poor  of  other 
classes,  live  from  hand  to  month. 

Among  the  poorer  Parsis  the  women  rise  before  daybreak,  and 
after  repeating  the  kusti  and  nerang  prayers,  wash  their  face,  hands, 
and  feet,  or  bathe,  sweep,  and  clean  the  house  and  vessels,  and  fetch 
drinking  water.  This  is  over  about  sis;  when  the  men  of  the  family 
have  generally  risen  and  repeated  the  kusti  and  nerang  prayers,  and 


1 The  details  ore  : 

Monthly  Pood  Charge  for  Six  Perron*. 
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8 
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*The  coat  of  a feast  for  fifty  persona  is  : rice  3j,  ; pulse  It.  ; wheat  1*.  6 d.  ; butter 
3a.  6 d.  ; meat  &s.  ; spices  It.  Sdt  ; vegetables  2s,  ; loaf -plates  1#.  ; liquor  6s.  ; 
miscellaneous  4t.  ; cooks'  wages  3d.  ; total  £L  14s.  6tf, 
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After  either  bathing  or  washing  their  face  and  hands,  and  if  well-to-do 
drinking  tea  and  milk,  they  goto  work,1  When  the  men  have  gone 
to  work  the  women  look  after  the  children,  wash  them,  dress  them, 
and  giving  them  some  breakfast,  send  them  to  school.  They  then 
busy  themselves  getting  ready  the  midday  meal.  About  noon  the 
men  and  children  come  home,  and  after  they  have  eaten  the  women 
dine.  After  dinner  the  children  go  back  to  school,  and  the  men  and 
women  rest  for  about  two  hours.  Among  the  poorer  Persia,  if  they 
are  busy  in  the  fields,  the  men's  dinner  is  often  taken  to  them  and 
after  dining  they  rest  for  an  hour  or  two  under  some  tree  or  shed. 
Work  begins  again  about  three  and  goes  on  till  dark.  At  home  the 
women  are  b □ sy  clean  i u g dishes  and  making  ready  for  supper*  If  they 
have  spare  time,  in  lay  families  the  women  mend  or  make  clothes,  and 
in  priestly  families  they  weave  sacred  cords.  On  their  return  from 
work  the  men  rest  for  a time  chatting,  or,  if  they  are  busy,  making 
up  accounts.  Supper  is  ready  about  eight  and  the  men  retire  about 
nine  or  a little  after.  The  women  after  giving  the  children  their 
supper,  put  tbem  to  bed,  eat  their  own  supper,  and,  after  covering 
the  fire  and  tidying  for  the  night,  go  to  rest  a little  before  ten, 

A few  rich  families  in  B&ndra  live  like  Bombay  Parsia.  With 
this  exception,  the  daily  Ufo  of  town  Pirsis  does  not  differ  from 
the  daily  life  of  villagers.  The  rich  B&ndra  Pdrsis  live  in  an  easier 
style,  having  most  of  the  house  work  done  by  servants.  They  do  not 
rise  till  between  six  and  seven  or  later.  After  going  through  the 
husti  and  perhaps  the  nerang  prayer,  they  bathe  and  dress.  Then 
men,  women,  and  children  have  a light  breakfast  with  tea  or  coffee. 
Some  of  them  again  repeat  prayers  and  a few  rehd  books  or  news- 
papers. Most  of  the  men  leave  for  Bombay  by  train  between  nine 
and  eleven,  some  breakfasting  before  they  go  and  others  arranging 
to  din©  in  Bombay  between  twelve  and  one.  The  women  generally 
dine  at  twelve,  then  sleep,  sit  sewing  or  talking,  give  orders  to 
servants,  or  make  visits,  spending  the  time  as  they  best  can  till  the 
men  come  home  generally  between  five  and  six.  Between  this  and 
eight  the  evening  passes  in  sewing,  reading,  and  talking.  At  eight 
they  have  supper,  the  men  eating  before  the  women  except  in  a 
few  families  where  they  eat  together.  After  talking  and  laughing 
for  an  hour  or  two  after  supper  they  go  to  rest. 

The  chief  ceremonial  occasions  are  first  pregnancies,  births,  thread 
girdinge,  marriages,  and  deaths. 

On  a Thursday  or  Sunday  in  the  seventh  mouth  of  a woman's 
first  pregnancy  she  receives  presents  of  dress  from  her  husband's 
and  ter  father's  families.  The  husband's  family  prepares  and  dis- 
tributes sweetmeats,  and  friends  and  relations  are  called  to  dinner. 
When  her  time  draws  near,  the  young  wife  goes  to  her  father's  house, 
where  after  the  child  is  born  she  is  treated  with  great  care  and  lives 
apart  in  the  lying-in  room.  Here  she  stays  by  herself  for  forty  days, 
most  carefully  tended  bnt  not  allowed  to  move  or  touch  anything. 
When  they  hear  that  a child  has  been  born,  the  husband's  mother 
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and  some  of  hia  female  relatione  come,  bringing*  the  young  mother 
presents  and  giving  money  to  the  servants.  For  five  days  after  the 
birth  the  mother  is  kept  on  light  food  and  the  child  on  sugar  and 
water.  On  the  fifth  day,  or  by  some  on  the  tenth  day,  a rich  meal,  of 
which  preparations  of  dry  ginger  and  sweetmeats  are  the  chief  dishes, 
is  sent  to  the  husband's  house.  On  the  night  of  the  fifth  day,  a 
blank  piece  of  paper,  an  inkstand,  and  a reed  pen  are  laid  at  the 
Head  of  the  young  mother's  bed  for  the  goddess  Ghhathi  or  Bathi 
to  write  the  child's  destiny.  Within  twenty  days  of  the  birth 
presents  are  sent  from  the  husband's  house,  chiefly  money,  to  meet 
the  charges  to  which  his  wife's  family  have  been  put,  dresses  for  the 
child,  and  materials  for  a feast,  spices,  fowls,  liquor,  honey,  and 
mutton,  varying  in  value  from  £2  10$.  to  £10  (Rs.  25-Rs.  100).  On 
the  fortieth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  mother  is  bathed  and 
purified,  and  allowed  to  move  freely  among  the  people  of  the  house. 
The  sacred  shirt  and  cord  she  wore  are  buried,  and  all  the  furniture 
of  the  lying-in  room  except  the  iron  bedstead  and  cradle  is  given  to 
sweepers.  The  hour  of  birth  is  carefully  noted,  and  on  the  fifth  or 
other  convenient  day  an  astrologer,  either  a Br£hman  or  a P&rai 
priest,  is  called  and  told  the  hour  of  the  child's  birth.  On  bearing 
the  hour  he  makes  some  chalk  drawings  on  a wooden  board  and  tells 
the  parents  several  names  any  of  which  the  child  may  bear.  The 
parents  generally  choose  one  of  the  astrologer's  names.  But  if  they 
are  much  set  on  some  family  name,  they  sometimes  call  the  child  by 
it,  though  the  astrologer  may  not  have  mentioned  it.1  Before  tha 
child  is  six  months  old  and  generally  before  the  end  of  the  first  forty 
days,  an  astrologer,  either  a P6rsi  priest  or  a Br&hmao,  is  asked  to 
prepare  a horoscope.  This  is  a roll  of  paper  about  nine  inches  wide 
and  ten  feet  tong  and  costa  from  2 a.  to  4s.  (Re.  1 - Rs.  2) . It  is 
kept  with  great  care  in  a clothes  box  or  press,  and  is  consulted  before 
a marriage  is  fixed  when  it  is  compared  with  the  horoscope  of  th© 
other  party  to  the  engagement.  Before  any  important  undertaking 
the  horoscope  is  read  over  to  see  what  are  the  owner's  lucky  days 
and  times  of  life,  and,  if  the  owner  falls  seriously  ill,  the  horoscope 
is  examined  to  see  whether  he  will  get  better  or  die.  In  the  third 
or  fifth  month  after  the  birth  of  her  child  the  mother  goes  to  her 
husband's  house,  bringing  from  her  father  dresses  and  toys  for  the 
child,  a wooden  cradle  and  bedding,  and  sugar  cakes. 

Between  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine,  both  boys  and  girls  ar© 
received  into  the  Zoroastrian  faith  by  being  clothed  with  a sacred 
shirt  sudra  and  cord  kusti .*  The  ceremony  is  called  the  navazot  or 


1 The  oftmea  are  either  Persian  or  Hindu.  The  commonest  Persian  names  for  boyi 
are  Khurehedji,  Bamaoji,  Nosherwdnji,  Behr&mjl,  Honnuji,  Ardeahir,  SorAbii,  and 
Jeh&ngir,  and  for  girls  Shirinb&i,  MeherbAi,  Gulb&i,  PirozbAi,  and  KhurehedbAi  ; the 
commonest  Hindu  names  for  boys  me  DAdAbhAi.  DosAbhAi,  JDhanjibh&i,  Rfctanji, 
Bhikh&ji,  M&nekji,  and  Kuvarji,  and  for  girls  SonAbAi,  RupAbAi,  F atari bAi,  and 

MithibAi.  realpatidar  com 

• The  sacred  shirt,  or  it tdra,  typifies  the  coat  of  mail  with  which  the  Zoroastrian 
withstands  the  attacks  of  the  evil  one.  It  is  of  very  thin  muslin  for  the  rieh  and  of 
stronger  texture  for  the  poor  j it  hu  short  sleeves  and  falls  a little  below  the  hip. 

The  cloth  is  brought  from  the  market  and  is  generally  sewn  by  poor  FArsi  women,  ft 
costa  from  9d.  to  6s.  (6  os.  * Re.  3).  Tbe  sacred  woollen  cord  ia  woven  by  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  PArai  priests  and  costs  from  9<i.  to  lfe,  (6  ui.'Rs.  5). 
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admission  of  a new  believer.  On  the  appointed  day  the  house  is  sot  in 
order,  the  family  are  gaily  dressed,  relations  and  friends  aro  called, 
and  a dinner  is  made  ready*  About  seven  in  the  morning  the  child 
sits  on  a stone  slab  and  offers  a prayer,  thanking  the  Lord  for  the  gift 
of  life  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  world.  A pomegranate  leaf  is  chewed 
and  the  juice,  which  like  hom  juico  is  believed  to  purify,  is  swallowed* 
Cow's  urine  is  thrice  sipped,  a prayer  for  purification  being  offered 
between  each  sip.  Next  after  repeating  the  confession  of  sin,  the 
child  vs  undressed,  rubbed  with  cow’s  urine,  and  bathed  with  water. 
When  the  bath  is  over  the  child  is  brought  into  the  hall  of  the  house, 
where  a company  of  relations  and  friends  are  seated  on  a large 
carpet.  On  a slightly  raised  central  seat  the  child  is  set  dressed  in 
trousers  and  cap  with  a muslin  sheet  thrown  over  its  shoulders.  The 
priests  repeat  the  confession  of  sin,  the  child  joining  in  the  prayer, 
holding  the  sacred  shirt  in  its  left  hand.  When  the  confession  is 
over  the  senior  priest  draws  near  the  child  who  stands  and  repeats 
the  words,  ' The  good,  just*  and  true  faith  that  has  been  sent  by 
the  Lord  to  His  creatures  is  the  faith  which  Zarfchost  lias  brought* 
The  religion  is  the  religion  of  Zarthost,  the  religion  of  Qrmazd  given 
to  Zarthost/  As  the  child  repeats  these  words  th©  priest  draws  the 
shirt  over  its  head.  Then  the  child  takes  the  sacred  cord  in  both 
hands,  and  the  priest  holding  its  hands  says  f By  the  name  of  Lord 
Ormazd,  the  magnificent,  the  beautiful,  the  unseen  among  the 
unseen.  Lord  help  us/  After  this  is  over  the  priest  repeats  the 
sacred  thread  prayer  in  a loud  voice,  the  child  joining  him.  While 
the  prayer  is  being  recited,  the  sacred  thread  is  wound  round  the 
child's  waist  who  ends  with  the  words,  ' Help  me,  O Lord  1 help  me, 
O Lord  I help  me,  O Lord  I I am  of  the  Mazdiashni  religion,  the 
M&zdiashni  religion  taught  by  Zarthost/  Then  the  child  is  again 
seated,  the  priest  recites  blessings  and  ends  the  ceremony  by  drop- 
ping on  the  child  grains  of  rice,  pomegranate  seeds,  and  pieces  of 
oocoanut* 

Village  Pars  is  often  marry  their  children  while  still  in  their  infancy. 
When  two  families  agree  in  wishing  their  children  to  marry,  they 
exchange  their  children's  horoscopes,  and  the  horoscopes  are  sent 
to  an  astrologer  who  decides  whether  the  marriage  is  likely  to  be 
fortunate.  No  rule  is  laid  down  as  to  whether  the  proposal  of 
marriage  should  come  from  the  boy's  family  or  from  the  girl's*  The 
first  offer  is  generally  made  by  the  poorer  family.  If  the  stars  are 
favourable  a priest  is  called  to  recite  blessings  on  the  boy  and  girl. 
About  a week  after  some  of  the  women  of  the  boy’s  family,  taking 
a suit  of  clothes  for  the  girl  and  some  curds  and  fish  as  emblems  oE 
good  lack,  go  to  her  parent's  house  and  present  the  dress  to  the 
girl  in  front  of  alighted  lamp.  This  completes  the  betrothal  which 
though  not  legally  is  practically  binding.  In  return  the  girl's 
parents  send  a suit  of  clothes  or  a ring  for  the  boy,  and  other 
presents  of  fish  and  various  tokens  of  goodwill  pass  between  the 
families.  There  is  no  fixed  interval  between  tho  betrothal  and  the 
marriage.  The  marriage  day  is  fixed  according  to  the  convenience 
of  the  parents  in  consultation  with  an  astrologer.  Among  the  old 
settlers  a booth  or  marriage  hall  is  built,  and  some  days  before  the 
b 310—  34 
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wedding  a booth -building  ceremony  is  performed  with  songs.  The 
marriage  ceremonies  begin  three  days  before  the  wedding  day.  On 
the  third  day  before  the  wedding  a pit  is  dug  before  the  house,  some 
silver  and  gold  are  thrown  in,  and  a mango  twig  is  planted.  On  the 
same  day  a suit  of  clothes  and  a large  silver  coin,  a Persian  real , a 
Mexican  dollar,  ora  five-franc  piece,  are  sent  to  the  bride,  who,  until 
the  marriage  ceremonies  are  over,  wears  the  coin  round  her  neck. 
Towards  evening  the  boy  and  girl,  each  in  their  own  house,  are 
seated  on  a low  wooden  stool  in  front  of  their  house  and  bathed 
with  fresh  water  by  the  women  of  the  family.  When  bathed  they 
are  carried  seated  on  the  stool  into  the  house,  and  with  singing  are 
rubbed  with  turmeric  and  rice  or  wheat  flour  and  water*  A cloth 
is  thrown  over  them,  and  they  are  carried  out  seated  on  the  stool, 
taken  thrice  round  the  mango  post,  and  brought  back  into  the 
house.  If  the  bridegroom  and  bride  are  grown  up,  instead  of 
themselves  their  turban  or  robe  is  placed  on  the  wooden  stool  and 
carried  round  the  mango  post.  Next  day  the  same  ceremony  is 
repeated  at  abput  ten  in  the  morning.  The  third  day  is  given  to 
religious  rites  in  honour  of  the  dead,  and  the  spirits  of  departed 
ancestors  are  called  to  bless  the  marriage.  The  fourth  day  is  the 
marriage  day.  During  these  four  days,  if  the  families  are  rich,  or 
only  on  the  marriage  day  if  they  are  poor,  large  parties  of  friends 
and  relations  are  called  to  dinner  and  supper*  On  the  day  before 
the  feast  the  women  of  the  family  go  to  their  female  friends  and  aak 
them  to  join  in  the  marriage  ceremonies  and  f eastings.  The  men  are 
called  by  a priest,  who  with  a long  list  of  names  goes  from  house  to 
house  and  gives  the  invitation.  Near  relations  and  leading  members 
of  the  community  are  visited  and  invited  by  the  father  or  some 
member  of  the  house. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  wedding  day  the  women  of  both 
families  sit  in  their  houses  on  a carpet,  singing  gay  songs  describing 
the  festivities  and  asking  blessings.  The  bride  and  bridegroom* 
each  at  their  own  home,  go  through  the  same  purifying  ceremony  as 
is  performed  at  the  time  of  investing  with  the  sacred  shirt  and  cord. 

At  both  houses  carpets  are  laid  and  rows  of  benches  set  in  the 
streets  and  verandas  of  neighbouring  houses.  About  four  in  the 
afternoon  the  male  guests,  dressed  in  long  white  robes  reaching  to 
the  feet  and  girt  round  the  waist  with  a long  piece  of  cloth,  begin 
to  come  and  take  their  seats  on  the  carpets  and  benches.  While 
the  guests  are  gathering  a party  of  women  come  from  the  bride's  to 
the  bridegroom's  house,  on©  of  them  bearing  in  a large  tray  presents 
of  clothes,  and  another  carrying,  on©  over  the  other,  three  pails  filled 
with  water  and  the  topmost  with  a cocoanufe  in  its  mouth.  This 

E recession  is  called  sopdra . While  they  stand  at  the  door  of  the 
ouse  the  bridegroom* s mother,  or  some  other  near  relation  waves 
a small  tray  filled  with  water  and  with  a few  grains  of  rice  in  it, 
over  the  head  of  the  p resen t-bringer,  then  throws  the  water  at  her  COrr 
feet  and  breaks  an  egg  and  a cocoanut*  When,  they  have  entered, 
the  bridegroom  is  called  to  dip  his  fingers  in  the  water  goblets,  and 
while  he  is  doing  this,  he  drops  in  a rupee  which  belongs  to  the 
bride's  sister.  The  women  then  give  and  receive  presents  and 
return  to  the  bride's  house.  Between  five  and  six  in  the  evening 
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the  male  guests  wlio  have  met  at  the  bridegroom's  house,  with 
native  music  and  sometimes  with  music  played  on  European 
instruments*  follow  the  bridegroom  and  the  high  priest  to  the  bride's 
house.  The  bridegroom's  clothes  are  all  new,  a Masulipatam  cloth 
turban*  a long  white  robe  falling  to  the  ankle  with  a strip  of  white 
cloth  about  a foot  broad  wound  many  times  round  the  waist*  a 
shawl  thrown  over  his  loft  arm,  a garland  of  flowers  round  his  neck* 
a red  mark  on  his  forehead*  and  a cocoanub  in  his  right  hand. 

The  female  guests  follow  the  men*  the  bridegroom's  mother 
leading  them  holding  in  her  hands  a large  brass  or  silver  salver 
with  a suit  of  clothes  for  the  bride  and  the  dowry  jewels  worth 
generally  from  £30  to  £100  (Rs.  SOO-Rs.  1000).  At  every  turn  of 
the  street  as  they  move  along*  to  appease  evil  spirits*  a cocoanut  is 
waved  round  the  bridegroom's  head,  broken*  and  thrown  away. 
On  reaching  the  bride's  house,  the  bridegroom  is  led  to  the  door,  the 
men  of  his  party  take  their  seals  on  carpets  and  benches*  and  the 
women  stand  behind  the  bridegroom  at  the  door.  At  the  threshold, 
as  the  bridegroom  enters*  one  of  the  women  of  the  house  several 
times  waves  round  his  head  a copper-brass  plate  with  some  rice 
and  water  in  it,  throws  the  contents  under  bis  feet,  breaks  an  egg 
and  a cocoanut*  and  welcomes  him  into  the  house  asking  him  to 
set  his  right  foot  first.  The  bridegroom's  father  presents  the  bride 
with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  setting  her  on  his  lap  if  she  is 
a child.  After  this  the  wedding  ceremony  begins^  Bouquets  and 
betelnut  are  handed  to  atl  the  male  guests.  The  women  sit  round 
on  carpets*  and  in  the  centre  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  on 
chairs  facing  each  other.  Their  right  hands  are  tied  together  with 
cotton  thread  and  a cloth  is  held  between  them  One  priest  posts 
himself  near  the  bride  and  another  near  the  bridegroom.  While 
reciting  prayers  they  pass  twisted  thread  seven  times  round  tho 
bride's  and  bridegroom's  chairs.  When  this  is  over  one  of  tho 
priests  drops  benjamin  on  a fire  cei*9eri  and  as  soon  as  this  is  done, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  throw  rice  on  each  other.  Whichever 
is  quickest  in  throwing  the  rice  is  supposed  to  be  likely  to  rule  in 
after  life,  and  their  movements  are  closely  watched  by  the  guests  and 
their  sharpness  rewarded  by  laughter  and  applause.  When  this 
is  over  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  set  side  by  side*  two  priests 
stand  before  them  with  a witness  on  each  side  holding  brass  plates 
full  of  rice.  The  two  priests  then  pro  non  nee  the  marriage  blessing  in 
Zend  and  Sanskrit*  at  each  sentence  throwing  some  rice  on  the  bride's 
and  bridegroom's  heads,1  At  intervals  in  the  midst  of  the  blessing 
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1 The  word*  of  the  Nika  or  Marriage  Prayer  are  : 

In  the  Dame  of  God-  Yathd  ahu  vatryd.  May  th«f  Creator  Ormazd  give  you 
many  descendant*,  with  men  a*  grandchildren,  much  food,  friends  with  heart- 
ple&ming  body  and  countenance,  walking  through  a long  Life*  for  a hundred  and  fifty 

yun.  r63ip3tiQ3r.com 

Go  the  day  W.N.,  in  the  month  N.N.,  in  the  year  N.N.  since  the  king  of 
VLoga,  the  ruler  Yazdezard,  of  the  stock  of  SrtaAu,  a congregation  is  come  together  in 
the  circle  of  the  fortunate  town  N.N.,  according  to  tho  law  and  custom  of  the  good 
Maxday&cninn  Law,  to  give  thia  maiden  to  a husband  ; this  maiden,  this  woman* 

R.N.  by  name,  according  to  the  contract  of  two  thousand  Niaapurian  gold  dinars. 

I*o  you  join  with  your  relations  in  agreement  for  this  marriage,  with  honourable 
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the  bridegroom  and  bride  are  asked  in  Persian,  r Have  you  choserj 
her  V and  f Have  you.  chosen  him  ? ’ They  answer  in  Persian,  or, 
if  they  are  too  young  their  mothers  answer  for  them,  * Yes,  I have.' 
When  the  marriage  blessing  is  over  the  bride's  sister,  under  the 
pretext  of  washing  the  bridegroom’s  feet  with  milk,  steals  one  o£ 
his  shoes  and  does  not  give  it  up  till  she  is  paid  a rupee.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  next  made  to  feed  each  other  with  some  mouth- 
fuls of  a dish  of  rice,  curds,  and  sugar  called  dahi  kiimlo.  They 
hunt  for  a ring  which  each  in  turn  hides  in  the  dish,  and  then 
gamble  to  show  which  of  the  two  is  quicker  and  luckier.  When 
these  amusements  are  over,  the  bridegroom  leaving  the  bride  at  her 
father's  house,  starts  for  his  own  house,  with  his  friends  and  a bright 
array  of  torches*  A feast  is  given  at  both  houses,  and  about  midnight 
the  bridegroom  goes  back  with  some  friends  to  the  bride's  house  and 
takes  the  bride  with  him  to  his  own  home,1  On  the  morning 


mind,  with  the  three  words,  to  promote  their  own  good  deed  for  the  believing  N.N. 
thia  contract  for  life  * 

Do  ye  both  accept  the  contract  for  life  with  honourable  mind  that  pleasure  may 
increase  to  ye  twain  ! 

In  the  name  and  friendship  of  Ormazd.  Be  ever  shining.  Be  very  enlarged. 

Be  increasing.  Be  victorious.  Learn  purity,  lie  worthy  of  good  praise.  May  the 
xnind  think  good  thoughts,  the  tongue  speak  good  words,  the  works  do  good.  May  ail 
wicked  thoughts  hasten  away,  ail  wicked  words  he  diminished,  all  wicked  works  be 
burnt  up.  Let  them  praise  purity  and  thrust  away  sorcery.  (L^t  them  read  :}  Be  a 
Mazday sc iiiau,  accomplish  works  according  to  thy  mind.  Win  for  thyself  property 
by  right- dealing.  Speak  truth  with  the  rulers  and  be  obedient.  Be  modest  with 
friend  a clever  and  we!Lwi<shiug.  Be  not  cruel.  Be  not  wr&thfuL  Commit  no 
sin  through  shame.  Be  not  covetous.  Torment  not.  Cherish  not  wicked  envy, 
be  not  haughty,  treat  no  one  despite  fully,  cherish  no  lust.  Rob  not  the  property  of 
others,  keep  thyself  from  the  wives  of  others.  Do  good  works  with  good  activity* 
Impart  to  the  Yazntas  and  the  faithful  (of  thine  own).  Enter  into  no  strife  with  a 
revengeful  man.  Be  no  companion  to  the  covetous.  Go  not  on  the  same  way  with 
the  cruel.  Enter  into  no  agreement  with  one  of  ill-fame.  Enter  into  no  work  with 
the  unskilful.  Combat  adversaries  with  right.  Go  with  friends  os  is  agreeable  to 
friends.  Enter  into  no  strife  with  those  of  evil  repute.  Before  an  assembly  speak  only 
pure  words.  Before  kings  speak  with  moderation.  From  ancestors  iufaerit  (good) 
names.  In  no  wise  displease  thy  mother.  Keep  thine  own  body  pure  in  justice. 

Be  of  immortal  body  like  Kai-Khosru.  Be  understanding  like  Kaue.  Be  shining 
as  the  Sun.  Be  pure  as  the  Moon.  Bo  renowned  as  Zartusht.  Be  powerful 
as  Kuetam.  Be  fruitful  as  the  earth  (Cpenddrmat).  Keep  good  friendship  with 
friends,  brothers,  wife,  and  children  os  body  and  soul  (hold  together).  Keep  always 
the  right  faith  and  good  character.  Recognise  Ormazd  as  Ruler,  Zartuaht  as  lord. 
Exterminate  Ah  rim  an  and  the  D6va. 

May  Ormazd  send  you  gifts.  Bah  man  thinking  with  the  soul,  Anlibihist  good 
speech,  Sharov ar  good  working,  (let)  Cpeudannat  (give)  wisdom,  Khordat  sweetness 
and  fatness,  Amerriat  fruitfulness  ! 

May  Ormazd  beaiow  gifts  on  you,  the  Fire  brightness*  Ardvl^flra  purity,  the 
Sun  exalted  rule,  the  Moon  which  contains  the  seed  of  the  Bull  increase,  Tir  liberality. 

Gosh  abstemiousness  (?)* 

May  Ormazd  give  you  gifts,  Mithra  fortune,  Croeh  obedience,  Rasn  right  conduct, 
Farvardin  increase  of  strength,  Bchrftm  victory,  BAt  great  might. 

May  Ormazd  bestow  gifts  on  you,  Arshasvaugh  enlightenment  of  wisdom,  in* 
fieri  tan  ce  of  majesty,  As  tat  increase  of  virtue,  A^mdn  activity,  Z&myAd  firmness  of 
place,  M ah remnant  good  heed,  Antir&n  distinction  of  body. 

Good  art  thou,  may  cat  thou  maintain  that  which  is  stilt  better  for  thee  than!.  CO  171 
the  good,  since  thou  nttqpt  thyself  worthily  os  a Zaota.  Mayest  thou  receive  the 
reward  which  is  earned  by  the  Zaota  as  one  who  thinks,  speaks,  and  does  much  good. 

May  that  come  to  you  which  ia  better  than  the  good,  may  that  not  come  to  you 
which  is  worse  than  the  evil,  may  that  not  come  to  me  which  is  worse  than  the  eviL 
So  may  it  happen  os  I pray.  Spiegel's  A vesta,  173- 175- 

1 In  DAhAuu  the  girl's  portion  is  *ent  to  the  boy's  house  ou  the  day  after  the 
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of  the  eighth  day  after  the  wedding  the  wife  goes  to  her  parent's 
house  and  returns  in  the  evening  with  a large  vessel  tilled  with 
wheat  and  with  a piece  of  silk  tied  over  its  mouth.  From  both 
houses,  sweet  bread,  sweetmeats,  and  other  choice  dishes  are  taken 
to  the  sea  or  the  riverside  and  offered  to  the  water  spirits.  In  the 
evening  at  both  houses  relations  and  friends  are  feasted. 

At  wedding  feasts  there  are  no  chairs  or  tables.  A strip  of  cloth 
about  half  a yard  wide  is  spread  on  the  ground  and  the  guests  take 
their  places  in  a row.  The  women  and  children  dine  first  and  when 
they  have  dined  the  men  are  called.  Before  each  guest  a piece 
of  plantain  or  other  leaf  is  spread,  and  on  the  leaf  the  servants 
lay  a portion  of  each  dish.  When  all  the  dishes  are  served  the  guests 
begin  to  eat.  While  the  male  guests  are  eating,  small  copper  cups 
the  size  of  wine  glasses  are  filled  with  moha  liquor  and  the  toast 
r Glory  to  God  3 is  drunk.  As  soon  as  this  toast  is  drunk,  the  cirps 
are  refilled,  and  generally  four  more  toasts  ' The  Bride  and  Bride- 
groom/ 'The  Fire  Temple/  'The  Host/  and  'The  Guests'  follow. 
What  with  presents  of  dresses  and  ornaments,  with  feasting  and 
other  charges  the  poorest  man  can  hardly  marry  his  son  for  less  than 
<£40  (Rs.  400)  or  his  daughter  for  less  than  £25  (Rs.  250).  A 
middle  class  marriage  costs  from  £80  to  £120  (Rs.  800 -Rs.  1200), 
and  a rich  marriage  from  £150  to  £350  (Rs.  1500-  Rs.  8500}  _*  1 * Persia 
marry  only  one  wife.  But  when  a wife  or  abusband  dies  remarriage 
is  allowed  and  practised. 

When  a Parsi  dies  the  body  is  washed,  taken  to  the  lowest  floor, 
dressed,  wrapped  in  old  well-washed  white  clothes,  and  laid  either 
at  full  length  or  with  the  legs  folded  near  a corner  of  the  front  hall, 
on  one  or  two  stone  slabs,  or  on  the  bare  floor  if  the  floor  is  not  of 
wood.  If  the  body  is  laid  on  the  floor  a line  is  drawn  round  it  to 
mark  it  off  from  the  rest  of  tho  room  and  it  is  laid  north  and  south, 
the  feet  towards  the  north.  A lamp  fed  with  clarified  butter  is  kept 
burning  at  the  head,  and  a priest  repeats  prayers,  burning  sandalwood 
and  benjamin  in  a censer  in  front  of  the  body.  The  body  should  be 
carried  to  the  Tower  of  Silence  as  soon  as  possible  after  death,  but 
never  at  night.  Except  in  Thana  town  there  are  no  professional 
bier- bearers.  At  B&ndra  the  service  is  performed  by  professional 
Bombay  bearers,  called  naaesdldrs.  In  other  places  the  duty  of 
carrying  the  dead  falls  in  turn  to  the  different  laymen.  When  the 
Tower  of  Silence  is  at  a distance,  the  body  is  sometimes  carried  in 
a bullock  cart,  which  immediately  after  is  broken  to  pieces  and 
buried  near  the  Tower  of  Silence.*  In  places  within  easy  distance 
of  a Tower  of  Silence,  the  biermen  bring  an  iron  bier  and  lay 


wedding.  In  other  plftcta  It  is  Kent  either  four  days  before  or  on  the  morning  of  the 
marriage  day.  The  girl's  portion  includes  a bedstead,  a box  or  press,  cooking  and  water 
vessels  filled  with  wheat  or  rice,  and  suits  of  clothes  for  the  boy  and  bis  relations. 
The  whole  varies  in  value  from  £15  to  £50  (Ha.  150 -Re.  500). 

1 The  chief  details  are,  dress  from  Rs.  200  to  Rs.  300,  ornaments  from  Ra,  600  to 
Ra.  1000,  and  feasting  from  Rs,  700  to  Rs.  1000. 

1 When  the  dead  is  carried  on  men's  shoulders  the  number  of  bearers  must  not  be 

leas  than  four  in  the  case  of  adults,  or  two  in  the  case  of  children.  Wb6u  the  corpse 

is  taken  in  a cart  tho  number  of  bearers  must  not  be  less  than  two. 
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it  near  the  body.  The  bier  is  a plain  iron  bedstead  without  the 
canopy,  standing1  about  six  inches  from  tins  ground,  and,  with 
two  long  side-rods  to  rest  on  the  bearers*  shoulders.  The  women 
of  the  family  and  their  friends  sit  on  carpets  within  doors  a 
little  way  from  the  body,  wailing  and  crying.  The  men  and  their 
friends  sit  outside  and  in  the  streets,  in  long  rows  on  benches  or 
carpets,  A number  of  priests  attend  and  say  the  prayers  for  the 
dead.  Two  of  them,  chosen  for  the  occasion,  stand  at  the  threshold 
of  the  door,  opposite  the  dead  body  and  the  bier,  and  begin  reciting 
the  Ahunvat  Gafcha  a portion  of  the  Yasna,  In  the  midst  of  this 
recitation  at  a certain  part  of  the  prayers,  the  two  priests  turn  round, 
the  attendants  lay  the  body  in  the  bier,  and  a dog  is  brought  to  lock 
at  the  face  of  the  dead  and  drive  evil  spirits  away.  Then  the  two 
priests  again  turn  towards  the  body  and  begin  to  recite.  When  the 
reading  "is  over  the  priests  leave  the  door,  and  the  wailing  and 
crying  which  has  ceased  for  the  time,  again  begins.  The  male 
friends  of  the  dead  go  to  the  door,  bow,  and  in  token  of  respect  for 
the  dead  raise  their  two  hands  from  the  floor  to  their  heads.  After 
the  body  is  laid  on  the  bier  it  is  covered  with  a sheet  from  head  to 
foot.  The  two  attendants  bring  the  bier  out  of  the  house,  holding 
it  low  in  their  hands,  and  make  it  over  to  four  more  bearers  outside, 
who  like  the  two  attendants  are  dressed  in  old  well  washed  white 
clothes.  Atl  the  men  present  stand  while  the  body  is  taken 
from  the  house  and  bow  to  it  as  it  passes.  The  body  is  carried  feet 
foremost,  and  after  the  body  follow  priests  in  their  full  white  dress, 
and  after  the  priests  the  friends  of  the  dead.  All  walk  in  couples, 
each  couple  holding  the  ends  of  a handkerchief.  At  the  Tower  of 
Silence,  which  is  generally  some  way  from  the  town,  the  bier  is  set 
down  at  a little  distance  from  the  door,  When  all  have  again  bowed 
to  it,  the  bier  is  taken  by  the  bearers  into  the  Tower  where  the  body 
is  lifted  from  the  bier  and  laid  on  the  inner  terrace  of  the  Tower.1 
The  clothes  are  torn  off  and  the  body  left  to  the  vultures.  After 
the  body  is  laid  in  the  Tower,  before  they  return  to  their  homes  each 
of  the  funeral  party  has  a little  cow*s  urine  poured  into  the  palm  of 
his  left  hand  and  recites  the  nerang  prayer.  They  wash  their 
faces,  hands  and  feet  at  a well  near  the  Tower,  and  repeat  the  huHi 
prayer.  They  then  go  home.  On  reaching  home  they  do  not  enter 
the  house  till  they  have  again  washed  their  faces,  handstand  feet,  and 
again  repeated  tbo  kuM  prayer.  They  then  enter  the  house  and  at 
once  bathe  and  change  their  clothes.  They  cannot  eat,  work,  or 
mix  with  their  friends  till  they  have  bathed,  and  their  clothes  xrmst 
be  washed  before  they  are  again  used. 

About  three  on  the  sf  teraoon  of  the  third  day  a meeting  takes 
place  in  the  house  of  mourning.  The  guests  seat  themselves  on 


1 The  Dobhma^  a Zend  word  meaning  a tomb.  Its  a pit  about  nil  feet  deep,  30m 
surrounded  by  an  angular  stone  pavement  about  seven  feet  wide,  on  which  the  dead 
bodies  are  laid.  Thus  apace  is  enclosed  by  a wall  some  twenty  feet  high  with  a email 
entrance  door  on  one  aide.  The  whole  is  built  of  and  paved  with  stone.  The  pit 
communicates  with  three  or  more  closed  pits,  at  some  distance,  into  which  the  min 
washes  the  remains  of  the  dead.  Mr.  DAd&bh&i  Navroii’s  Lectures  on  the  P&mis,  l(i. 

Several  passages  in  the  text  arc  taken  from  Mr.  DidAbhAi*  account* 
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benches,  chairs* *  and  carpets,  and  recite  prayers  of  repentance  on  Chapter  III. 
behalf  of  the  dead-  While  the  guests  are  praying,  two  prieata  if  the  Population* 
dead  was  married  and  one  priest  if  he  was  unmarried,  lay  several  , 

trays  of  flowers  and  one  or  two  censers  io  front  of  the  spot  where 
the  body  was  laid  on  the  first  day,  and  standing  opposite  the 
censer  and  flowers,  recite  prayers*  When  the  prayers  are  over,  the 
son  or  the  adopted  son  of  the  deceased  bows  before  the  high  priest, 
who  makes  him  promise  to  perform  all  religious  rites  for  the  dead.1 
The  friends  of  the  deceased  then  read  a list  of  charitable  contribu- 
tions in  memory  of  the  dead*  The  ceremony  ends  with  the  uthamnat 
or  rising  from  mourning.  The  flowers  in  the  trays  are  handed 
round  among  the  people  who  are  sprinkled  with  rose-water  and 
retire*  Next  morning  before  dawn,  white  clothes,  cooking  and 
drinking  vessels,  fruit  and  wheat  cakes  called  damn  are  consecrated 
to  the  dead  in  the  fire  temple."  After  this  is  over,  about  four  in  tho 
morning,  the  grief  raising  ceremony  is  repeated* 

For  three  days  after  a death  no  food  is  cooked  in  the  house  of 
mourning.  What  food  is  required  is  sent  cooked  by  some  near 
relation*  During  these  three  days  none  of  the  relations  of  the  dead, 
wherever  they  may  be,  eat  flesh.  For  the  first  ten  days  and  some- 
times for  longer,  female  friends  and  relations  come  to  the  house  of 
mourning  from  morning  to  noon  and  sit  in  the  hall  where  they  aro 
received  by  the  women  of  the  house.  So  also  the  men  call  at  the 
house  for  a few  minutes  in  the  morning  and  evening  for  the  first 
three  days.  They  are  received  by  the  men  of  the  house  and  seated 
on  the  veranda,  or  near  the  veranda  on  carpets,  benches,  or  chairs. 

On  the  fourth  day  a feast  is  held  especially  for  the  priests,  and 
friends  are  also  invited  to  it.  The  tenth  and  the  thirtieth  day  after 
death,  the  death-day  in  each  month  for  the  first  year,  and  every 
yearly  death-day  have  their  special  ceremonies* 

At  the  end  of  every  year  some  days  are  devoted  to  ceremonies  for 
the  dead.  In  a well  cleaned'  and  whitewashed  room  a platform  is 
raised,  on  which  copper  or  silver  and,  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  clay 
vessels,  are  set  filled  with  water  and  decked  with  flowers.  The 
water  is  changed  at  least  four  times  during  the  holidays  which  last 
for  eighteen  days*  Prayers  are  said  in  front  of  tho  water  pots  two 
or  three  times  a day.  These  observances  are  called  the  ceremonies 
for  the  departed  souls,  inujft&di r.  The  last  day  of  the  year  and  tho 
new  year's  day,  which  are  both  days  of  prayer  and  rejoicing,  fall 
about  the  middle  of  these  holidays. 

The  Zoroastriau  writings  are  composed  in  two  languages,  Zend 
and  Pehlevi,3  Except  a few  scholars,  no  P&rsi,  either  layman  or 


1 It  is  believed  tbit  a man  cannot  win  salvation  without  a son.  If  he  has  not  a 
•on  a PArsi  must  adopt  one  of  his  near  blood  relations,  or  failing  tbat  a distant 
relation*  or  failing  that  any  Zoroastrian.  The  adoption  must  be  declared  at  the 
vtAamua,  or  the  third  day  ceremony* 

* A suit  of  clothes  and  a act  of  vessels  are  given  to  the  family  priest.  The  rest 
are  used  by  the  family,  and  the  fruit  and  cakes  are  eaten. 

* The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  Zend,  or  Zand,  is*  according  to  Dr.  Spiegel, 
commentary  or  translation,  that  is  the  translation  of  the  ancient  tents,  whose 
baAsanioD  name  was  Aveata  or  Apaata  (WeiitergziArd'a  Zend  A vests,  I.  i}.  Thus, 
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priest,  knows  either  Zend  or  Pehlevi  The  leading  belief  a which  as  a 
Zoroastrian  the  ordinary  P&rsi  holds,  are  the  existence  of  one  God, 
Ahuramazd,  the  creator  of  the  universe,  the  giver  of  good,  and  the 
hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer.  Next  to  Ahuramazd  the  name  most 
familiar  to  a Parsi  is  that  of  Here  man,  Angrb-maimus,  or  Satan, 
to  whom  he  traces  every  evil  and  misfortune  that  happens  to  him 
and  every  evil  thought  and  evil  passion  that  rises  in  his  mind.  He 
thinks  of  Ahuramazd  and  Hereman  as  hostile  powers  and  in  his 
prayers  he  often  repeats  the  words,  f f praise  and  honour  Ahura- 
mazd j I smite  Angro-mainius/  He  believes  that  every  man  has  an 
immortal  soul  which  after  death  passes  either  to  a place  of  reward, 
behesht , or  of  punishment,  dtizrtkh*  The  reward  or  punishment  of 
the  soul  depends  on  its  conduct  in  life.  At  the  same  time  the  due 
performance  by  its  friends  of  certain  rites  helps  the  soul  of  the  dead 
to  reach  the  abode  of  happiness.  He  believes  in  good  angels,  who 
do  the  behests  of  God  and  watch  over  fire,  water,  and  earth.  He 
venerates  fire  and  water,  and  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  which  Ahnra- 
mazd  has  made.  He  believes  in  evil  spirits  who  are  in  league  with 
and  who  obey  Hereman.  He  believes  in  Zoroaster  as  the  Prophet  who 
brought  the  religion  from  Ahuramazd.  He  believes  that  when  the 
world  has  become  overburdened  with  evil,  Soshios  son  of  Zarthost 
will  be  born  and  destroy  evil,  purify  the  world,  and  make  the 
Mazdiashni  religion  supreme.  He  calls  his  religion  Mazdinxhni  din, 
or  Mazdiasfini  Zarthasti  din3  that  is,  the  religion  of  the  Mazda  or 
Omniscient,  or  the  religion  of  Mazda  through  Zarthost.  His  code 
of  morals  is  contained  in  two  sets  of  three  words,  the  one  set, 
humata,  hukhta,  and  hvrasta , holy  mind,  holy  speech,  and  holy 
deeds,  to  be  praised  and  practised,  pleasing  to  God,  the  path  to 
heaven;  the  other  set,  du*hmataf  duznkbia,  and  duzuvarsta,  evil 
mind,  evil  speech,  and  evil  deeds,  to  be  blamed  and  shunned,  hateful 
to  God,  the  path  to  hell. 

Except  the  first  day  of  the  month  which  bears  the  name  of  God, 
Ahuramazd,  all  the  days  of  the  month  are  allotted  to  angels  and  bear 
their  names.  The  months  are  also  named  after  angels  and  the  day 
of  the  month  that  has  the  same  name  as  the  month  is  a holiday. 
Six  times  in  the  year  gambdrs  or  general  feasts  are  held.  Each  of 
these  feasts,  which  originally  marked  the  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
lasts  for  five  days.  High  and  low  are  expected  to  share  in  them  in 
perfect  equality.  Besides  these  there  are  eighteen  muhUul  holidays, 
including  the  five  days  of  the  last  and  most  important  of  the 
gcumhdrs.  There  is  no  fasting  or  penance;  all  holidays  are  spent  in 
feasting,  rejoicings,  and  prayers. 


strictly  speaking,  the  language  of  the  ancient  texts  is  A vests,  Zend  is  no  language, 
but  the  word,  meaning  commentary,  indicated  the  Pehlevi  language  in  which  the 
original  texts  were  explained  and  translated  during  the  Sassauian  period  when  tho 
Zoroastrian  writings  were  collected  and  compiled.  After  Nerioaangh  confusion  aroshil  CC 
The  original  meaning  of  the  word  Zend  was  forgotten,  and  Zend  and  Pehlevi  being 
understood  to  he  tho  names  of  two  languages,  Zend  was  applied  to  the  language  of 
the  original  texts  and  Pehlevi  to  the  language  of  the  Sossantaa  period.  Westcrganrd 
says,  1 This  confusion  and  erroneous  use  have  now  become  too  universal  to  bo 
corrected  j but  to  avoid  it  in  some  degree,  I shall  apply  the  form  Zend  to  the 
ancient  language  and  Zand  to  the  Pehlevi  translation.' 
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A Parsi  mast  always  keep  his  head  and  feet  covered,  must  never 
move  without  the  sacred  shirt  and  cord,  must  never  smoke,  must 
wash  his  hand  whenever  he  puts  it  in  his  mouth,  if  he  eats  from  the 
same  dish  with  two  or  three  others  he  must  not  let  his  fingers  pass 
into  his  month  but  fling  the  morsel  in,  if  the  rim  of  a goblet  is 
touched  by  the  lips  in  drinking  it  should  b©  washed  before  it  is 
again  used.  He  must  return  thanks  to  God  when  he  takes  his 
meals  and  keep  silence.  After  his  head  is  shaved  he  must  bathe 
before  he  touches  anything.  In  practice  Persia  neglect  many 
of  these  rules,  but  they  know  they  are  laid  down  in  their  religion. 
When  sneezing  the  old  generally  say,  ( Broken  be  Hereman/ 
apparently  believing  that  the  spasm  of  breath  or  soul  in  sneezing 
is  the  work  of  an  evil  spirit.  Though  they  know  they  are  contrary  to 
their  religion,  village  P&rsis  have  adopted  many  of  the  practices 
of  their  Hindu,  MusalmAn,  and  Christian  neighbours.  They  offer 
vows  and  sacrifices  of  goats  and  fowls  to  the  goddess  of  small -pox, 
and  a few  carry  oil  to  Hanam&n  the  Hindu  village  guardian-  Some 
reverence  the  shrines  of  Musalmdn  saints,  offer  vows  and  make 
presents  to  them,  and  a few  offer  vows  and  presents  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  to  Christian  saints  in  the  Catholic  village  churches. 

The  priests  have  the  right  to  perform  all  religions  ceremonies. 
Priestship  is  hereditary  * The  priests  or  moheds  form  a separate 
clasa  who  in  country  parts  rarely  if  ever  marry  among  lay 
families.  The  whole  TMna  priesthood  are  descended  from  Udv&da 
and  Navs&ri  families.  Over  the  priests  of  certain  districts  or 
divisions  is  a High  Priest,  or  Dastur , whose  office  is  hereditary  and 
always  passes  to  the  eldest  son.  The  Th&ua  district  is  divided  into 
three  ecclesiastical  circles,  one  under  the  Thana  High  Priest,  on© 
under  the  Kaly4n  High  Priest,  and  on©  in  the  north  under  the  High 
Priest  of  Udv&da  in  the  Surat  district*  The  High  Priest  does  not 
make  periodical  visitations'  through  his  charge,  but  he  hears  and 
settles  any  complaint  against  his  priests  that  are  lodged  before  him. 

The  High  Priest  and  priests  differ  from  other  Persia  in  never 
shaving  the  head  or  face,  and,  except  shoes,  in  wearing  no  article  of 
dress  that  is  not  white.  As  a rale  the  priests  are  as  ignorant  of 
their  religious  books  as  the  laity.  The  laymen  pay  them  certain  fees 
for  the  rites  and  ceremonies  they  perform.  They  are  also  paid 
for  offering  prayers  at  the  fire-temple  and  in  private  houses*  When 
laymen  go  to  the  fire-temple  they  take  some  sandalwood  and  money, 
which  are  handed  to  the  priest  who  burns  the  wood  on  the  fire  and 
takes  the  money  in  payment  of  his  prayers. 

The  P&rsis  believe  in  ghosts  and  in  magic.  They  attribute  many 
diseases  to  possession  by  evil  spirits  and  employ  Mnsalm&n,  Hindu, 
and  P&rsi  magicians  to  drive  out  the  spirit  and  to  cur©  the  effects  of 
the  evil  eye.  Women  especially  spend  large  sums  in  buying  magi© 
amulets  which  they  wear  round  their  necks  or  in  their  hair,  to  win 
or  to  keep  the  favour  of  their  husband  or  lover.  They  believe  in  the 
magical  practice  called  mutk,  under  which  the  object  of  dislike 
sickens  or  dies. 

Beni-Isba %isr  returned  as  numbering  775  souls,  are  found  in 
Panvel,  Sdlsette,  Bassoin,  Karjat,  Bhiwndi,  and  Kaly&n.  They  are 
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also  known  as  Y&hudis  and  Telia  or  oilmen.  They  are  believed 
to  have  come  into  the  district  from  Alibag  in  Kolaba  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  They  are  divided  into  white  gore,  and  black 
kale,  the  former  probably  the  descendants  of  the  original  immigrants 
and  the  latter  of  converts.  The  two  classes  neither  eat  together  nor 
intermarry.  They  are  dark  and  rather  tall  and  strong.  Except  a 
tuft  over  each  ear,  they  shave  the  head  and  wear  the  mustache  and 
short  beards . The  worn  en  are  generally  good-looking,  and  like  Hindu 
women  wear  the  hair  tied  behind  the  head  in  a knot-  The  men 
are  quarrelsome,  but  orderly  and  hardworking.  They  are  husband- 
men, oil-pressers,  soldiers,  hospital  assistants,  shopkeepers,  cart- 
drivers,  and  military  pensioners*  Their  home  tongue  is  Marathi, 
spoken  correctly  by  a few  and  very  roughly  by  most*  Their 
houses  are  like  those  of  middle  class  Hindus,  with  brick  or 
wattle  and  daub  walls  and  tile  or  thatch  roofs.  They  have  clay  and 
copper  vessels,  wooden  stools,  grind  stones,  and  a hand  mill.  The 
only  special  article  is  a box  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  right  door 
post.  This  contains  a piece  of  parchment  with  a verse  from  the  Old 
Testament,  so  placed  that  through  a hole  the  word  Almighty  can  be 
read  from  the  outside.  Both  in  going  out  and  in  coming  in  the 
members  of  the  household  touch  this  box  with  their  first  two  right 
fingers  and  then  kiss  them.  They  eat  rice,  millet,  pulse,  vegetables, 
oil,  butter,  and  salt,  and  with  certain  restrictions,  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowls.  They  drink  water,  milk,  tea,  coffee,  and  liquor.  They  eat 
twice  a day,  in  the  morning  before  ten  and  in  the  evening  before 
nine*  Men  and  women  eat  separately,  the  men  first;  children  some- 
times eat  with  their  fathers  and  sometimes  with  their  mothers.  The 
men  dress  in  a cap  or  Mardtha  turban,  a coat,  trousers  or  a waist- 
cloth,  and  Hindu  shoes  or  sandals.  They  wear  gold  ear-rings 
hanging  from  the  lobes  of  their  ears*  The  women  wear  a robe  and 
bodice  with  sleeves  and  back.  Their  jewelry  consists  of  head,  ear, 
neck,  and  arm  ornaments.  Their  widows  are  not  allowed  to  wear 
glass  bracelets,  or  the  marriage  string  mangalsutra  or  tacky m * The 
Rene-Israels  worship  one  God  and  have  no  images.  In  their 
synagogues  they  have  manuscript  copies  of  the  five  books  of  Moses 
written  on  parchment.  They  have  two  synagogues,  or  mas j ids,  one 
in  Panvel  and  the  other  in  Thina.  Though  fond  of  liquor  and 
extravagant  on  ceremonial  occasions,  the  Bene-Israels  are  hard- 
working and  well-to-do*  There  are  no  professional  beggars  among 
them  and  most  of  them  send  their  boys  to  school. 

Nine  towns  had  more  than  5000  and  four  of  the  nine  more  than. 
10,000  people*  Excluding  these  nine  towns  and  2290  hamlets  there 
were  2099  inhabited  state  and  alienated  villages,  giving  an  average 
of  two  villages  to  each  square  mile  and  of  390  people  to  each  village* 
Of  the  whole  number  of  villages  833  had  less  than  200  inhabitants  ; 
866  from  200  to  300 ; 281  from  500  to  1000 ; 94  from  1000  to  2000  ; 
15  from  2000  to  3000  ; and  10  from  3000  to  5000*  At  Bassein  th® 
Portuguese  surrounded  the  Christian  city  with  a wall,  and  the  remains 
of  a wall  may  be  traced  round  Kaly&n.  With  these  exceptions  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  northern  Konkan  are  open*  Husbandmen 
gather  in  villages  and  hamlets,  but  Db  an  gars  and  other  hill 
herdsmen  generally  live  with  their  cattle  on  the  hills*  R&karis  live 
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on  river  banks  to  be  near  their  gardens  and  fishing  grounds,  and 
when  their  crops  are  ripening  Knnbis  sometimes  move  into  huts 
close  to  their  fields.  MhAra,  Chambh&rs,  Dhore,  and  KAthkaris, 
where  there  are  any,  live  on  the  ontskirts  of  villages,  and  in  towns 
f orm  separate  quarters.  In  most  oases  the  villagersJ  houses  are  not 
arranged  in  rows,  but  scattered  over  the  village  site,  Sdlsette  has 
many  European-like  houses  belonging  to  Bombay  P&rsis,  and  Mr. 
Vithoba  Apa  at  Panvel,  Mr.  Bakir  Fakir  at  Bhiwndi,  and  on©  or 
two  other  native  gentleman  have  built  handsome  villas  and  surrounded 
them  with  gardens  in  the  European  style. 

According  to  the  1872  census  there  were  148,161  houses  or  an 
average  of  34  92  houses  to  the  square  mile.  Of  the  whole  number, 
8314  houses  lodging  65,058  persons  or  7'68  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population  at  the  rate  of  7 82  to  each  house,  were  buildings  with 
walls  of  fire-baked  bricks  and  roofs  of  tile.  The  remaining  3 39,847 
houses  accommodating  782,366  persons  or  9232  per  cent,  with  a 
population  for  each  house  of  559  souls,  included  all  buildings 
covered  with  thatch  or  leaves,  or  whose  outer  walls  were  of  mad  or 
of  sun-dried  bricks.  The  dwellings  of  the  better  class  of  townsmen 
are  two-storied  with  tiled  roofs  and  brick  walls,  covered  with  bright 
blue  or  yellow  plaster.  Stone  is  seldom  used.  In  rare  cases  large 
houses  are  built  round  a quadrangle,  but  the  ordinary  shape  is  the 
rectangle.  The  roof  often  overhangs  in  front,  leaving  an  open 
apace  called  padui,  which  is  sometimes  enclosed  with  iron  bars. 
From  this  one  or  two  steps  lead  to  the  veranda,  oti,  an  open  space 
let  into  the  house.  From  the  veranda  the  house  is  entered.  It  is 
divided  into  a number  of  low  badly-lighted  rooms  with  a narrow 
steep  stair  leading  to  the  upper  story.  The  Konkan  Kunbr’s  house 
is  never  of  stone,  and  is  never  built  round  a quadrangle*  It  is  raised 
on  a plinth  a foot  or  two  high,  and  is  a squarish  one-storied  block, 
built  of  wooden  posts  with  wattle  and  mud  walls,  and  a roof  tiled  in 
villages  near  the  coast,  and  in  other  parts  thatched  with  grass  or 
palm  leaves.  The  front  yard,  or  angne,  which  is  sometimes  used  as 
a threshing  floor,  has  several  mud-smeared  wicker-work  rice  frames, 
kanga8t  and  rows  of  cowdung  cakes  drying  in  the  sun.  Inside  the 
house  and  round  three  sides  of  it  runs  a beam  to  which  the  cattle 
are  tied.  In  the  centre  of  this  cattle-place,  goth  a,  is  the  open  space, 
vathdn,  where  the  men  smoke  and  sleep,  in  the  far  corner  ia  the 
enclosed  cook  room,  vovara , and  overhead  is  the  loft,  mala,  a sort 
of  lumber  room.  In  the  back  yard,  paras,  are  the  well,  the  privy, 
and  some  vegetables. 

The  Th&na  rural  population  seems  to  have  been  always  wanting  in 
the  element,  which,  in  the  Deccan  and  Gujardt,  moulded  each  village 
into  a separate  community.  The  only  Government  servant  found  in 
every  village  is  the  p4til  or  headman.  As  a rule  the  office  is  here- 
ditary, and  the  same  man  discharges  both  the  revenue  and  police 
duties*  Formerly  in  many  coast  tracts  a leading  villager,  under 
the  name  of  £A<£r  patil,*  had  charge  of  the  reclamation  dams.  But 
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looked  after  the  »tt-paiu.  Their  duties  are  laid  down  in  section  LXVXI. 
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since  Government,  under  the  last  survey  settlement,  has  ceased 
to  be  responsible  for  repairing1  these  dams*  the  office  of  khdr  pdtU 
has  in  most  cases  merged  in  the  revenue  p&tilsbip.  P&tils  are 
generally  K debts,  but  in  D&h&nu*  where  there  are  whole  villages  of 
Vdrlis,  he  is  often  a V&rli  ; in  Panvel  and  Bhiwndi  pdtils  are  often 
igris  ; in  the  west  of  Sdlsetfce  he  is  almost  always  a Christian, 
because  the  villagers  are  almost  all  Christians  ; and*  for  a similar 
reason*  Thdkur  pfitils  are  sometimes  found  in  Vada  and  Sh&h&pur, 
and  Son-Koli  p&tils  in  many  coast  villages*  The  p4til  of  ThAna  is  a 
Bhandari,  and  those  of  Bhiwndi  and  Panvel^  where  there  are  large 
numbers  of  Muhammadans,  are  MusalmAns.  There  are  no  KAthkari 
pAtils*  but  in  at  least  two  villages,  Malduoga  in  Pan  ve!  and  Naoditveh 
m Bhiwndi,  the  office  of  pAtil  is  held  by  Mhars.  Though  the  headmen 
in  the  north  Konkan  have  not  all  the  position  and  importance  of 
Deccan  headmen*  they  are  treated  with  respect  and  the  office  is  much 
sought  after.  At  ceremonies  the  headman  is  given  a place  of  honour, 
and  widow  pdt  marriages  cannot  be  performed  without  his  giving  the 
signal.  He  holds  rent-free  laud*  and  in  addition  generally  receives 
a money  payment  from  Government.  Hamlets  or  pddds  have  often  a 
deputy  pAtil*  pdddkjiot,  who  is  recognised  by  the  villagers  only  and 
receives  no  Government  pay. 

Except  one  in  Panvel  there  are  no  hereditary  village  accountants, 
hulkamis , the  accountants'  work  of  ten  or  twelve  villages  being 
performed  by  one  stipendiary  accountant  styled  taldti * a Brahman 
or  Prabhu  by  casfe.  Almost  all  villages  have  a Mhar  as  a village 
servant,  whose  office  is  generally  hereditary  and  who  is  paid  by 
Government  with  rent-free  land  and  cash.  The  MhAr  shows 
travellers  the  way,  carries  messages  and  Government  money,  and 
helps  the pdtil  and  taldti.  He  receives  the  skins  of  dead  cattle*  but 
gets  no  other  allowance  from  the  villagers,  and  does  nothing  for 
them*  In  the  wilder  parts  there  is  often  but  one  MhAr  to  three  or 
four  villages,  and  near  the  coast  the  Mh&Ps  duties  are  occasionally 
performed  by  some  man  of  better  caste*  often  a Koli  called  Madvi . 

The  village  servants  who  are  useful  only  to  the  villagers  are  seldom 
found.  The  barber*  nkdvi ; the  blacksmith,  lok&r ; the  carpenter, 
wutdr ; the  basket-maker,  burud ; the  tailor*  shimpi  j and  the 
shoemaker,  chambhdrT  are  found  only  in  towns  and  large  villages. 
Barbers  generally  work  only  for  the  people  of  certain  villages*  and  so 
far  have  an  hereditary  interest  or  vatan  ; the  rest  work  for  any  one 
and  are  paid  in  cash.  Government  records  show  traces  of  the 
former  existence  of  a few  servants,  such  as  Madvis,  KArbbAris, 
Kotvals,  and  Mukadams,  who  were  village  and  not  Government 
servants,  though  they  seem  to  have  had  several  Government  duties 
to  perform  under  the  p6tiL  The  KArbhAri’s  business  seems  to  have 
been  to  help  in  gathering  the  revenue  ; one  of  the  Madvi's  chief  duties 
was  to  clean  pots  and  pans  belonging  to  Govern ment  servants  ; the 
Muk&d&m's  special  work  was  to  get  in  the  palm-tree  dues ; and  the  com 
KotvAls  to  help  the  pAtil  generally.  The  KutobhAr  and  Mang  in 
KalyAn,  the  Haik  in  ShAbApnr,  and  the  Naikaodi  in  DAhAnu,  the 
ferrymen  in  YAda  and  MAhim,  the  cattle  wafcerers  and  pond  cleaners 
in  Basseixi,  the  dam  repairer* pedviM  of  the  Basseiuand  Malum  creeks. 
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seem  to  have  been  useful  solely  to  the  villagers.  At  present*  except 
in  some  cases  from  the  ferrymen*  service  is  not  exacted  from  these 
men  and  in  K&lyan  and  Bhiwndi  their  giants  are  nominal*  for  what 
is  not  taken  by  Government  as  quit-rent  is  paid  to  the  pdfciL 

Except  a few  who  come  into  Bombay  during  the  dry  season  chiefly 
as  labourers  and  cartmen*  Thdna  labourers*  husbandmen*  and 
craftsmen  seldom  leave  the  district  in  search  of  work.  Their  labour 
seems  not  to  be  in  much  demand  outside  of  the  district*  probably 
because  their  weakly  and  fever-stricken  constitutions  prevent  them 
competing  with  the  able-bodied  labouring  classes  of  Poona*  S&t&ra, 
and  Ratn&giri.  Much  of  this  want  of  strength  is  due  to  the 
weakening  climate*  the  fever-haunted  forests*  the  strain  and 
exposure  in  planting  rice*  and  the  immoderate  use  of  spirituous 
drinks. 

By  far  the  most  robust*  sturdy  and  enterprising  of  the  lower  orders 
are  the  fishing  Kolis  of  the  sea-coast  towns*  and  doubtless  much  of 
this  is  owing  to  their  healthy  sea  life.  Some  of  them  sail  their  boats 
as  far  as  the  Malab&r  coast  and  Cochin*  while  numbers  trade  with 
Bombay.  Large  quantities  of  fish  are  brought  every  dry  season  to 
Apte  near  Panvel  and  Chole  near  Kaly£n*  where  these  fishing  Kolis 
settle  for  months*  meeting  the  inland  people  and  exchanging  salt- 
fish  for  grain.  On  the  various  passes  through  the  Sahyildris,  the 
Bor*  KAs&ra*  N&na*  and  M&lsej*  numbers  of  the  uplanders  may  be 
seen  flocking  to  these  places  each  carrying  his  bundle  of  rice  to  be 
bartered  for  fiah.  Little  or  no  money  changes  hands.  In  the  cold 
season  Christians,  VAdvals*  Vanj&ris*  and  other  sea-coast  classes,  as 
soon  as  harvest  is  over  and  the  forests  arc  open,  start  with  their 
carts  and  fetch  timber  from  the  Peint*  Dhararapur*  Jawh&r*  and 
British  forests*  and  sell  it  at  the  various  shipping  stations. 

Of  upper  class  Hindus*  Chitp&van  Brahmans  and  Frabhus  either 
settle  in  Bombay  as  clerks  or  lawyers*  or  entering  Government 
service  spread  over  the  Presidency.  Few  of  them  settle  as  traders  in 
Bombay  as  the  language  of  Bombay  trade  is  either  English  or  Gujar&ti. 
In  connection  with  their  trade  in  salt*  wood*  and  rice*  Brahmans* 
Mar&thtfs*  and  Musalmans  go  for  a few  days  at  a time  to  Poona  and 
Bombay  and  even  as  far  as  the  Central  Provinces. 

A few  P&rsis  have  settled  in  Bombay  for  trade  and  Government 
service*  or  as  clerks.  Along  both  the  Baroda  and  Peninsula  railways* 
especially  at  B£ndra  aud  at  Th&na*  are  a considerable  number  of 
families  chiefly  Br&bmans*  Prabhus*  P&rsis*  and  Native  Christians 
whose  men  go  daily  to  Bombay  most  of  them  as  merchants  or  clerks. 
In  Bandra  there  are  also  from  ten  to  twenty  European  residents 
who  are  employed  in  Bombay  as  merchants*  brokers*  bankers,  and 
Government  servants. 

Of  outside  labourers  who  come  to  the  district  for  work,  the  most 
important  class  are  Deccan  Kunbis  and  Mh&rs  who  are  known  in  the 
district  as  Gh&tis  or  highlanders.  They  generally  come  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fair  season  in  hundreds  down  the  Bor,  Kas&ra, 
Bhicndshankar*  NAna,  and  Mdlsej  passes.  Upwards  of  a thousand 
find  employment  as  grasscutters  in  S&lsette*  KalyAn  and  M&him. 
Others*  chiefly  Poona  and  Nagar  Kunbis,  bring  their  bullocks* 
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ploughs  and  clod-crushers  petaras,  and  are  largely  employed  until 
Soli  (February  * March)  in  levelling  rice  fields  in  EalyAn,  Karjkt, 
MurbAd,  and  ShAhApur.1  Others  again  work  as  porters  in  towns 
and  at  railway  stations.  Some  late  comers  have  found  permanent 
employment  as  railway  porters,  and  there  is  a village  of  them 
settled  near  the  Ambivli  and  Andheri  lime-pits  in  SAlsette.  As  a 
class  they  are  much  larger  and  stronger,  and  able  to  do  much  more 
work  than  a Koukan  Kunbi  or  Kolb  BeldArs  or  masons,  and  Yadara 
or  earth- workers,  also  come  from  the  Deccan  and  carry  out  the 
yearly  repairs  to  the  rice  dams.  Others  bring  large  quantities  of 
butter  from  west  Poona  to  KalyAn  and  PanveL  ChArans  come  down 
the  hills  during  the  fair  weather  bringing  grain.  They  used  to  take 
back  salt  but  now  almost  the  whole  of  the  salt  passes  inland  by  rail. 

MAtherAn,  both  in  the  October  and  April  - May  seasons,  attracts  a 
large  number  of  palanquin- bearers,  porters,  and  pony  keepers, 
MliArs,  MarAthAs,  and  MusalmAns,  many  of  them  old  palanquin- 
bearers  from  WAi  on  the  Poona- MahAbaleshvar  road.  The  lower 
Government  servants,  messengers,  constables,  and  forest  guards,  and 
among  railway  servants  porters  and  carriage  cleaners  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  Katnagiri  Kunbis  and  MarAthAs.  Others  of  this  class 
find  employment  in  the  service  of  traders,  shopkeepers,  and  other 
high  class  Hindus,  and  a few  have  settled  as  husbandmen.  Another 
class  who  are  known  as  Pardeshis  come  into  the  district  from  Central 
and  Northern  India  and  Oudh,  and  after  serving  chiefly  as 
messengers  to  moneylenders,  traders  and  liquor-contractors, 
generally  return  to  their  own  country  after  a few  years.  Some  stay 
from  six  to  ten  years  and  bring  their  families,  and  in  a few  cases 
set  up  small  sweetmeat,  parched  grain,  or  fruit  shops. 

Three  or  four  hundred  DublAs  and  Dhodias  have  lately  been  brought 
from  Surat  by  Mr.  MAnekji  Kharshedji  for  the  manufacture  of  salt 
at  his  pans  in  Bassein.  The  result  has  been  successful.  The 
quality  of  salt  made  by  them  is  much  better  than  any  formerly  made 
in  the  district.  It  commands  a high  price  and  Other  employers 
seem  anxious  to  follow  Mr.  MAnekji’s  example. 

Some  four  or  five  thousand  JulAhAs,  MusalmAns  from  Oudh 
and  the  PanjAb,  have  settled  in  Bhiwndi  and  axe  now  engaged  in 
weaving  women1  s robes.  Within  the  last  six  years  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  great  spinning  and  weaving  mills  has  brought  to  Kurla 
a considerable  number  of  RatnAgiri  MarAthi  spinners,  Mu  sal  in  an 
weavers,  and  PArsi  fitters. 


The  traders  are  mostly  GujarAtis  of  the  BhAtia,  LohAna,  MArwAdi, 
and  Mem  an  classes.  They  lend  money  to  cultivators,  but  rarely 
cultivate  themselves.  Besides  lending  money  they  sell  cloth,  tobacco 
molasses  and  oil.  Their  shops  are  seen  in  every  large  village,  and  they 
gather  to  every  market  and  fair.  In  the  dry  season,  Poona,  Nagar, 
and  NAsik  Dhaugars  bring  blankets  which  they  sell  to  the  people 
generally  on  credit,  recovering  the  price  in  the  following  December 


1 The  Urge  plough  used  with  generally  four  or  eight  bullock*  u called  chdhur  and 
thoae  who  work  it  chdhure. 
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after  the  people  have  sold  their  grain  and  rice.  So  too  Shimpis,  or 
cloth -dealers,  bring  woollen  waistcoats,  kdchvda,  and  get  paid  in  the 
same  way.  Some  Musalmdn  or  Meman  pedlars  from  Bombay  hawk 
clothes  about  the  district,  K&bulis  hawk  asafoetida  king,  and  Upper 
India  Musalm&ns  glass  beads,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments. 

The  upper  grades  of  Government  service  are  almost  monopolised 
by  Bn&hmans  and  Prabhus,  the  Brihmans  being  about  twice  as 
strong  as  the  Prabhus,  There  are  also  a few  Pirsis,  Musalmdns,  and 
Son&rs.  The  lower  classes  of  Government  servants,  constables,  and 
messengers  are  chiefly  Tb&na,  Kol&ba  and  Ratn&giri  Mar&tb&s,  and 
to  a less  extent  Musalm4ns. 
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Chapter  IV.  Aoricultubs  supports  about  540,000- persons  or  a little  more  than 

Agriculture.  68  per  c011*'  of  *be  population*1 

The  main  division  of  soils  is  into  street  and  salt.  Sweet  land  is 
either  black  or  red ; the  black  called  &hetf  that  is  the  plain  rice 
fields,  and  the  red  called  mdi  varkas^  that  is  the  flat  tops  and 
slopes  of  the  trap  hills,  on  which  ndchni , vari,  and  other  coarse  hill 
grains  are  grown*  In  many  places  along-  the  coast,  such  as  the  garden 
lands  of  Bassein  and  M&him,  the  black  soil  is  lighter  and  more  sandy 
than  in  the  interior*  Rice  lands  belong  to  two  classes  bdndhni  and 
mdlkhandi,  Bdndhni  lands  are  either  banked  fields  which  can  be 
flooded,  or  low  fields  without  embankments  in  which  water  lies 
during  the  rains.  The  low  fields  are  the  most  productive  as  the 
rain  water  leaves  a rich  deposit.  As  soon  as  the  water  has  been  let 
off  the  field  or  has  evaporated,  the  land  is  ploughed  and  gram  or 
some  other  late  crop  is  grown.  Little  labour  is  needed  as  the  weeds 
and  grass  have  been  killed  by  the  water  and  serve  as  manure. 
Mdlkhan di  lands  are  open  fields  in  which  no  water  gathers  and 
which  have  no  embankments.  The  return  from  tillage  in  these 
two  kinds  of  land  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  four  to 
three.*  This  distinction  is  typical  of  the  local  way  of  classifying 
fields  from  their  position  rather  than  from  their  soil.  The  people 
have  no  names  fpr  different  varieties  of  black  soil,  but  describe  a 
field  according  to  its  supply  of  water.  And,  as  it  is  the  water  supply 
that  determines  what  variety  of  rice  is  grown,  the  question  of  an 
intending  buyer  of  land  is  not,  what  is  the  soil,  but  what  is  the 
crop  ? Does  the  land  grow  the  poorer  or  the  better  sorts  of  rice  ? 

Arable  Area:  Revenue  survey  returns  give  Th&ua,  excluding  Jawhdr,  an  area 

of  2,722,088  acres.  Of  these  180,682  acres  or  6'96  per  cent  are 
alienated,  paying  Government  only  a quit-rent ; 1,034,137  acres  or 
37*99  per  cent  are  arable;  1,030,168  acres  or  3784  per  cent  forest ; 
73,801  acres  or  2'71  per  cent  saltpans  and  salt  marshes;  94,412 
acres  or  3*46  per  cent  hills  and  uplands  and  299,888  acres  or 
11*01  per  cent  village  sites  and  roads.  Of  1,034,137  acres,  the  total 
Government  arable  area,  957,934  acres  or  92’ 7 per  cent  were  in 
1879-80  held  for  tillage.  Of  this  9591  or  1*001  per  cent  were 
garden  land;  333,717  or  34  8 per  cent  rice  Land  ; and  614,626  or 
§4-11  per  cent  dry  crop  land* 


3 Thin  total  include!  adult  males,  178,843  j their  wive*,  according  to  the  ordinary 
proportion  of  men  to  women,  164,801  ; and  their  children,  196,815.  In  the  census 
statement*  a large  number  of  the  women  end  children  are  brought  under 
1 Miaoellaneous , 1 * Bom,  Oov.  Set.  XCVI.  19. 
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The1 *  chief  irrigation  is  the  rainy  season  flooding  of  rice  lands  by 
the  email  streams  that  drain  the  neighbouring  uplands.  Some  dry 
weather  irrigation  is  also  carried  on  from  rivers  and  unbuilt  wells* 
The  gardens  on  the  banks  of  the  GAdhi  at  Fanvel  are  fed  with  water 
drawn  from  the  river  in  leather  bags.  Those  in  Bassein  and  MAhim, 
which  are  mnch  the  best  in  the  district,  are  watered  by  Persian 
wheels  from  unbuilt  wells*  In  other  parts  of  the  district,  garden 
land  is  rare,  and,  except  in  a few  onion  gardens  at  Bhiwndi  and 
KalyAn,  irrigation  from  ponds  or  built  wells  is  almost  unknown. 

Two  influences,  sea  encroachments  and  land  reclamations,  have  for 
centuries  been  changing  the  lands  along  the  coast.  The  sea  encroach- 
ments have  been  more  than  met  by  the  land  reclamations,  which, 
in  times  of  strong  government,  have  been  carried  on  for  centuries  and 
have  changed  wide  tracts  of  salt  into  sweet  arable  land.  Theses  has 
gained  on  the  land  at  Utan  and  Dongri  in  SAleett©,  along  the  Bassein 
coast,  and  farther  north  at  Chikhli,  Gholvad,  BadApokran,  Chinebani, 
and  DAhAnu.  Of  these  encroachments  the  most  remarkable  are  at 
DAh&nu,  where  the  sea  has  advanced  about  J 500  feet  and  washed  away 
the  remains  of  an  old  government  house,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Vaitama  where,  since  1724,  four  villages  have  been  submerged*1 
Of  the  land  reclamations  most  have  been  made  in  small  plots,  which, 
after  yielding  crops  of  salt  rice  for  some  years,  have  gradually  been 
freed  from  their  saltness,  and,  merging  into  the  area  of  sweet  rice 
land,  have  lost  all  trace  of  their  original  state*  Of  larger  works 
built  to  keep  back  the  sea,  there  are  embankments  to  the  east  of 
DAhAnu,  near  TArApur  in  MAhim,  at  RAi  Murdha  and  Majivri  in 
SAlsette,  along  the  KalyAn  river,  and  in  parts  of  Panvel.  The 
D&hAnu  embankment,  which  has  often  saved  the  town  from  flooding, 
is  a low  masonry  wall  about  800  yards  long,  built  to  protect  the 
village  site  from  the  tidal  wash  of  the  creek.  The  TArApur  embank- 
ment is  a similar  wall  to  protect  the  rice  fields* 

Except  in  the  south,  where  their  origin  seems  to  be  MarAtha,  most 
of  these  embankments  are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  tho  Portuguese, 
and  to  have  been  built  partly  by  the  government  and  partly  by  the 
European  settlers  to  whom  the  Portuguese  government  granted  large 
estates.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  Portuguese  did  mnch  to 
improve  the  coast  districts.  But  the  facts  that  the  tenure  of  redeemed 
salt  waste  is  marked  by  a special  Hindu  name,1  that  the  spread  of 
this  form  of  tillage  was  according  to  tradition  one  of  the  chief  cares 
of  the  Rajput  dynasty  of  MAhim  (1000  (?) -1238),  and  that  in  modern 
times  both  the  Peshwa  and  Angria  encouraged  the  practice  by  most 
liberal  concessions,  make  it  probable  that  the  reclaiming  of  salt  waste 
has  been  going  on  at  intervals  from  very  early  times*4 

1 The  greater  part  of  the  Agriculture  chapter  U contributed  by  Mr.  A.  Cumine,  C.S. 

* Of  tneee  village*  ShAhApur  and  MAhApnr  lay  between  the  island  of  ArnAIa  and 
DAntivra  and  Kore  ha  MAhim,  and  BarhAnpur  and  K hArpu mb i probably  off  the  MAhim 
village*  of  Y ad  van  And  MathAne.  Theae  village*  were  granted  by  the  Paahw*  to  the 
MAhim  DeabpAnde  in  a deed  bearing  date  A.t>.  1724  (h.  1140). 

■ ShUo&tr,  probably  the  gap  or  al  nice -watching  tenure  from  the  KAnareae  iAt/i* 
eplit.  Detail*  are  given  below  in  the  Laud  Administration  chapter. 

4 Some  large  a*lt  reclamation*  in  Bhiwndi  on  the  ThAna,  creek  are  held  on  apecially 
ea my  term*  granted  by  the  PeahwAs.  In  1816,  in  the  MAhim  village  of  K andrebhare, 
BAjirAo  RaghunAth  Pe*hw#  granted  266  acre*  in  1ea*ef  haul,  and  moat  of  theae  land* 
were  originally  held  on  the  btdva  or  grad  Daily  increaaing  tenure.  Mr.  W.B.  Mnlock,  C.a. 
b 310—36 
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From  the  beginning  of  British  rule  salt  wastes  have  been 
granted  for  reclamation  on  specially  favourable  terms.  In  1823 
some  land  at  T&r&pur  and  Ghivli  in  M&bim  was  the  subject  of  a 
special  grant.  Other  early  grants  were  given  in  Panvel ; in  1826 
in  the  village  of  Bokadvira*  in  1830  in  N4h&ve*  and  in  1840  in 
Anfcr&b&mda.  The  matter  is  said  to  have  engaged  attention  in  SAlsette 
in  1834*  bnt  no  great  progress  was  made  till  (in  1875)  the 
introduction  of  the  rules*  which  are  still  tn  force  and  are  known 
as  the  Gujar&t  Reclamation  Rules.  Under  these  rules*  which  are 
given  in  detail  a little  lower  down*  the  demand  for  salt  waste 
rapidly  spread*  and  considerable  progress  was  made  till*  under  the 
notification  of  1 st  March  1879*  of  a whole  estimated  area  of  76*000 
acres  of  salt  waste  72*000  were  gazetted  as  forest.  The  demands 
for  portions  of  the  remaining  4000  acres  were  so  numerous*  that 
in  1881  the  right  to  reclaim  plots  covering  an  area  of  754  acres  was 
put  to  auction  and  fetched  £705  (Rs,  7050)*  or  an  average  of  nearly 
£1  (Rs.  10)  the  acre.1  People  can  afford  to  pay  such  large  sums* 
because  the  rainfall  is  so  heavy  (eighty  inches}  that  the  land  is  soon 
washed  sweet  enough  to  grow  red  rice.  Many  petitions  were  made 
for  the  right  to  reclaim  parts  of  the  salt  wastes  that  were  gazetted 
as  forest  in  1879*  and*  as  it  was  shown  that  the  salt  land  was  of  little 
value  to  the  forest  department  Government  have  decided  (December 
1881)  that  the  salt  marsh  should  be  unforested  and  leased  for 
reclamation.* 

Salt  waste  is  turned  into  rice  land  by  damming  out  the  tide 
and  sweetening  the  soil  by  washing  it  with  fresh  water.  Rice 
straw*  grass  and  branch  loppings  are  used  to  strengthen  the  mud 
embankments  which  are  occasionally  faced  with  stone  * and  the 
growth  of  tivar  and  other  shrubs  that  flourish  in  salt  water  18 
encouraged.  Mr.  Bakar  Fakih's  reclamation  in  KharbMv  and 
P&igaon  in  Bassein,  which  is  part  of  a reclamation  of  1 729  acres*  may 
be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  process.  In  this  a total  area  of 
720  acres  includes  four  detached  plots*  the  largest  of  which  is  over 
480  acres.  The  first  thing  Mr.  B&kar  did  was*  at  a cost  of  over 
£4000  (Rs.  40*000)*  to  raise  a great  mud  dam  pitched  with  stone 
and  covered  with  sweet  earth.  The  salt  water  was  kept  out  by 
barring  the  tidal  channels  with  strong  doors.  Within  the  area  won 
from  the  sea*  the  land  was  divided  into  a series  of  small  fields 
each  surrounded  by  banks  so  as  to  pond  up  the  rain  water.  Every 
season  before  the  rains  set  in*  the  surface  of  some  of  the  fields  is 
hoed*  and  when  the  rain  falls*  the  clods  are  carefully  broken  that  they 
may  be  well  washed  by  the  sweet  water.  The  rain  water  is  kept 
standing  on  the  land  as  long  as  possible.  In  eight  or  ten  years 
the  higher  parts*  those  formerly  least  soaked  by  the  tide*  will 


1 The  details  are*  in  Fanve],  ninety  acre*  id  Karooti  fetched  £85  (El.  850)  and 
140  acre*  in  Vadgaon  £360  (Ra  3500)  ; in  Bauein,  313  acre*  in  DivAnmm  and  Cbulne 
fetched  £150  (Re.  1500) ; and  in  M&him,  fifty  acre*  in  Kandravan  fetched  £50 
(Em,  500)  and  161  acres  in  SafAla,  M&kne,  Kapaa  Saravli,  and  Umb*rp4da  £70  10#. 
(R*.  705). 

■ Gov.  Rea.  7400,  7th  ^December  1831.  The  chief  reclamation  grant*  were,  in  1877, 
300  acrea  in  Eaveear  and  Kelahet  in  SAlsetle,  and*  in  1880,  1729  acre*  in  the  Baueln 
village*  of  N&gle*  Plxgaon,  Vfcigaon,  and  Kh4rbhAv. 
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probably  be  ready  for  sweet  rice,  bat  in  some  of  the  thoroughly 
salted  lowlying  parts  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  must  pass  before 
there  is  any  return.  In  such  cases  the  reclaimer  knows  when  his 
land  has  become  sweet  by  the  falling  off  of  the  salt  rice  crop. 
In  the  Erst  season  after  the  dam  is  complete,  attempts  are 
generally  made  to  sow  a little  salt  rice.  The  seed  is  soaked  in 
barrels  of  water,  heaped  on  the  ground,  and  covered  with  straw  on 
which  water  is  poured*  When  the  seed  has  begun  to  sprout,  it  is 
sown  here  and  there  in  the  salt  land,  but,  for  a few  years,  there  is 
rarely  any  return,  as  a long  break  in  the  rainfall  is  fatal . 

Salt  land  is  granted  for  reclamation  on  the  following  terms  :l 
The  precise  limits  of  the  land  are  ascertained  and  stated  in  the 
agreement ; no  rent  is  levied  for  the  first  ten  years ; a rent 
of  fid,  (4  anno*)  an  acre  is  paid  for  the  next  twenty  years  on  the 
whole  area  granted,  whether  reclaimed  or  not ; at  the  end  of 
thirty  years  from  the  date  of  agreement  the  land  is  assessed  at  the 
ordinary  rice-crop  rates.  Any  part  found  unfit  for  rice  is  assessed 
at  the  rates  levied  on  similar  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  provided 
that  if  rice  or  any  other  superior  crop  is  grown,  ordinary  rice  rates 
may  be  charged.  The  Collector  decides  what  public  roads  are  to 
be  opened  within  the  reclamation,  and  any  land  taken  for  a publio 
road  is  freed  from  assessment.  Under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  lease, 
the  lessee  engages  to  bring  one-half  of  the  area  under  tillage  in 
Eve  years,  and  the  whole  in  ten  years.  If  the  lessee  fails  to  use 
due  diligence.  Government  may  take  back  the  land  and  levy  a fine 
of  double  the  estimated  income  which  the  lessee  has  drawn  from 
the  land  during  the  period  of  his  tenancy.  The  decision  of  what 
constitutes  due  diligence  in  carrying  out  the  reclamation  rests  with 
Government. 

The  following  statement  shows  that  of  a total  estimated  area  of 
about  93,000  acres  of  salt  waste  and  salt  marsh,  about  16,500  have 
been  reclaimed  and  about  76,000  remain  available  for  reclamation : 


Thdna  Salt  Land , 1381, 
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The  tillage  of  the  Thdna  hill  tribes  is,  or  rather  was,  the  forest 
clearing  system  that  is  locally  called  dakli.  Under  this  system 
any  one  who  paid  Is,  (8  as.)  might  clear  a space  in  the  forest,  cut 
and  burn  the  trees  and  bushes,  and  raise  a crop  of  ndchnt . Without 
any  ploughing,  the  seed  was  cast  in  the  ashes  and  the  gram  was 
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left  to  grow  and  ripen  nncared  for.  This  practice  caused  great 
injury  to  the  forests.  It  has  long  been  discouraged  and  is  now 
suppressed.  At  present*  such  V Arils,  Th&kurs*  and  MalhAri  Kolia 
as  are  settled  in  villages  and  own  rice  land,  cultivate  in  the  same 
way  as  Kunbis.  Those  who  neither  own  nor  rent  rice  land*  but 
cultivate  uplands,  or  varkas,  raise  crops  otndgli  or  ndchni  and  vari 
or  dh&norya.  They  hire  from  a Kunbi  his  plough  and  bullocks  ; 
or,  if  they  cannot  hire  bullocks,  they  prepare  the  ground,  as  they 
best  can,  with  hoes.  In  Karjat,  the  only  part  of  the  district 
where  the  uplands  are  left  in  their  original  state  of  common*  a 
special  rate  is  levied  on  hoe  tillage.  In  that  sub-division  there 
also  survives  the  custom  of  allowing  the  KAthkaris  to  cultivate  a 
certain  area  of  land  free  of  rent*  The  KAthodi’s  Free  Lands,  Kathode 
lokdnchi  mdphi,  is  still  a regular  entry  in  the  Karjat  village  accounts. 

The  upland  seed  bed,  like  a rice  seed  bed,  is  thatched  with  branches, 
burnt*  and  manured  with  the  ashes.  When  the  rains  have  begun 
the  bed  is  ploughed  and  the  grain  sown.  Like  rice,  the  ndchni  or 
vari  is  not  left  to  ripen  where  it  grows,  but  is  planted  in  another 
piece  of  upland,  rndl  varkae * which  by  ploughing  or  hoeing  has  been 
made  ready  to  receive  it*  Both  grams  ripen  in  October,  when* 
as  the  straw  is  useless*  the  heads  are  plucked  and  th©  stems  left 
standing*  The  heads  are  taken  to  the  thresh ing-floor,  and  the  grain 
beaten  out  with  sticks.  As  they  are  used  only  in  the  form  of  meal, 
ndchni  and  vari  do  not  require  the  careful  cleaning  that  rice  wants. 

A very  different  form  of  tillage  is  occasionally  carried  on  by  VArlis 
and  RAikaris.  A rough  terrace  is  made  on  a river  bank*  and  the 
soil  is  turned  with  the  hoe,  manured  with  cowdung,  sown  with 
such  vegetables  as  Jcdli  vdngi  Solanum  melongena,  vel  vdngi 
Lycopersicum  esculentum*  and  red  pepper,  and  in  the  fair  season 
watered  by  hand  from  the  river.  The  RAikari  builds  hie  hut  there* 
and  all  the  year  round  carries  on  his  twofold  occupation  of  fishing 
and  gardening.  The  dry  sandy  beds  of  small  streams*  where  they 
fall  into  rivers*  are  often  used  by  V &rlis  in  the  same  way. 

Uplands  are  constantly  held  alone,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case 
with  rice  land.  The  farmers  believe  that  tree  loppings*  rob,  are 
necessary  for  the  proper  growth  of  rice*  and,  to  obtain  the  grass  and 
brushwood  required  for  one  acre  of  rice*  about  three  acres  of  upland 
are  wanted.  Except  the  plot  set  apart  as  a rice  nursery*  this  upland 
is  not  tilled.  A single  man  aided  by  his  wife  and  children,  and 
with  but  one  plough  and  one  pair  of  bullocks,  can  till  from  three  to 
8i  acres  of  rice,  and  about  twice  that  area  of  upland. 

In  1878-79  the  total  number  of  holdings  in  Government  villages* 
including  alienated  lands*  was  90,709  with  an  average  area  of  11$ 
acres.  Of  tbe  whole  number  52,678  were  holdings  of  not  more  than 
five  acres  ; 13,602  of  not  more  than  ten  acres  ; 11,982  of  not  more 
than  twenty  acres;  9067  of  not  more  than  fifty  acres ; 2335  of  not 
more  than  100  acres  ; 722  of  not  more  than  200  acres;  ISfead^^Ptefer.COm 
more  than  300  acres;  110  of  not  more  than  400  acres  ; twenty-four 
of  not  more  than  500  acres;  twenty-five  of  not  more  than  750 
acres  ; seven  of  not  more  than  1 000  acres  ; seven  of  not  more  than 
1 5G0  acres ; and  two  above  2000  acres. 
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During  the  thirty* three  years  ending  1879-80*  the  number  of 
ploughs  has  risen  from  70,352  to  87,422  or  24-26  per  cent,  and  of 
carts  from  19*780  to  26*827  or  S3*l  per  cent.  Live  stock  on  the 
other  hand  has  fallen  from  436,899  to  398*007  or  8*16  per  cent; 


Thdna  Stock , IStf  and  1880 . 
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The  fall  in  the  number  of  live  stock  might  be  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  spread  of  tillage  and  to  the  strictness  of  forest  conservancy. 
But  the  fact  of  a decline  in  the  amount  of  stock  is  doubtful.  The 
1 846  census  returns  were  far  from  accurate*  and  there  are  no  survey 
figures  with  which  to  check  them.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  statement*  compiled  from  the  Collector's  yearly  reports* 
that*  daring  the  last  seven  years  of  strict  forest  conservancy*  the 
Live  stock  returns  show*  on  the  whole*  a fairly  steady  advance ; 


Thdna  Live  Stock  fitfum*,  1874-1880. 
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The  mode  of  tillage  is  for  the  most  part  the  same  all  over  the 
district.  The  only  local  peculiarities  are  in  the  coast  sub-divisions* 
where  the  growth  of  sugarcane  and  other  garden  crops  requires 
special  tools  and  methods.  The  chief  field  tools  are  the  plough 
nangar,  the  large  hoe  kuddli * the  reaping  sickle  vila * the  large 
sickle  koita * the  rake  ddntdl-kathi * the  fiat!  hordl  kdthi * the  fan  sup, 
the  basket  topti,  the  crowbar  pdhdri,  the  mould  board  alvat,  the 
scraper  tonhe,  and  the  grass-carrier  baila.  The  Thdna  plough  differs 
from  the  Deccan  plough  in  material  and  to  a slight  extent  in  make. 
It  is  usually  of  teak,  tivas,  or  Jchair  and  costs  from  4s*  to  5s. 
(Rs.  2-Rs.  2J).  Its  average  weight  is  about  forty-two  pounds.  The 
iron  share*  phal,  which  weighs  from  2 to  2|  pounds  (l-!£  alters )*  is 
usually  fastened  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  share-beam  by  two  large 
nails*  though  it  is  occasionally  fixed  by  iron  rings  slipped  over  it  and 
forced  up  till  tightly  fastened.  The  wooden  part  of  the  plough  consists 
of  four  pieces*  the  pole  halt,  the  yoke  ju,  the  share-beam  dautf 
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and  the  handle  rumni.  The  pole  is  wedged  into  the  share-beam 
and  handle,  while  the  yoke  is  tied  to  the  pole  by  ropes.  The 
plough  is  drawn  by  two  bullocks  and  sinks  about  six;  inches  below 
the  surface.  When  the  ground  is  particularly  hard  stones  are 
fastened  across  the  pole  to  increase  the  pressure.  The  large  hoe* 
kuddli,  is  used  to  break  soil  too  hard  for  the  plough*  The  rake, 
ddnidl  -kdthi,  is  used  for  gathering  the  grass  which  is  burnt  on  the 
seed  beds.  The  mould  board,  alvat , is  drawn  over  moist  newly 
ploughed  fields  to  level  the  mud  in  which  the  seedlings  are  planted. 
The  scraper,  tonke,  is  used  to  scrape  oE  mud  from  the  roots  of 
seedlings  when  they  are  being  planted  out.  It  is  of  wood,  stuck 
in  the  ground,  and  of  the  form  of  an  ordinary  foot  scraper.  The 
grass  carrier,  baila,  is  an  upright  pole  to  which  near  the  top  is 
horizontally  fastened  a wooden  framework  bound  with  cord.  This  is 
used  for  carrying  grass  and  brushwood  for  burning,  the  framework 
resting  on  the  labourer's  head  with  its  load  above  and  the  pole  in 
his  hands.1 

In  1879-80,  of  1,015,341  acres  of  occupied  land,  478,200  acres  or 
47*09  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  537,141  acres  under 
tillage,  7010  acres  or  T3  per  cent  were  twice  cropped  Of  544,151 
acres,  the  actual  area  under  cultivation,  grain  crops  occupied 
466,061  or  85*6  per  cent,  of  which  343,369  were  under  rice,  feAdf, 
Oryza  sativa ; 80,347  under  ndchni , Eleusine  coracana ; 26,468 
under  fan,  Fanicum  miliare ; 15,713  under  kaidk,  or  kodra, 
Paepalum  scrobiculatum  ; 128  under  wheat,  gahu3  Tritieum  eeativum ; 
and  36  under  Indian  millet,  jvdri,  Sorghum  vulgar©.  Pulses 
occupied  43,848  acres  or  SUb  per  cent,  of  which  22,932  were  under 
black  gram,  udid}  Phaseolus  mungo  } 5925  under  fur,  Cajanns 
indlcus ; 4728  under  gram,  harbkaras  Cicer  arietinnm ; 596  under 
horse  gram,  hulith,  Dolichos  unifloms,-  502  under  green  gram,  m%tg, 
Phaseolus  radiat us  ; 253  under  peas,  vdtdna , Pisum  sativum  j and 
8912  under  miscellaneous  pulses,  including  vdt  Dolichos  lablab, 
Jcadva  Dolichos  spicatum,  andcAatdt  Vigna  catjang.  Oilseeds  occupied 
23,621  acres  or  4“3  per  cent,  of  which  15,199  were  under  gingelly 
seed,  fti,  Sesamum  iudicnm ; five  under  rapeseed,  swrsav.  Brass! ca 
napes  ; one  under  mustard,  rdit  Sinapis  racemosa  \ and  8416  under 
miscellaneous  oilseeds*1  Fibres  occupied  3406  acres  or  0*62  per  cent, 
of  which  2276  were  under  Bombay  hemp,  »an  or  tag,  Crotalaria 
juncea,  and  1130  under  ambddi>  Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Mi  see!  - 
laneous  crops  occupied  7215  acres  or  I ‘3  per  cent,  of  which  1732 
were  under  sugarcane,  us$  Saccharum  officinarum  ; 395  nnder 

chillies,  mire  At,  Capsicum  frateecena;  382  under  coriander  seed,  dhane, 
Coriandrnm  sativum  j 230  under  ginger,  dte>  Zingiber  officinale } 
thirty  under  turmeric,  halad,  Curcuma  longa ; and  4446  under 
miscellaneous  vegetables  and  fruits. 


1 Mr.  e.  Lawrence,  c.s*  realpatidar.corn 

* In  1878  7ft,  several  kinds  of  oilseed*  were  grown  beside*  those  shown  in  the 
1079-80  returns.  Amon^  them  were  kJturd&ni,  Verbeoina  sativa,  with  13,129  acres  ; 
castor  seed,  erantii,  Kicinus  communis,  with  4336  acres  ; and  safflower,  jhmfai, 
Carthamus  tinotoriu*,  with  three  acres.  The  area  under  gingelly  and  other  eeedo, 
which  were  largely  grown  in  the  next  year,  was  in  this  year  proportionately  smaller. 
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Among- crops.  Bice  bhdt  Or yza  sat iva,  which  is  grown  all  over  the 
district,  held  the  first  place,  with  843,869  acres  or  63*9  per  cent 
of  the  whole  tilled  area.  The  first  step  in  rice  cultivation  is  to 
manure  the  land  in  which  the  seed  is  to  be  sown.  A cultivator  in 
the  opener  parts  is  obliged  to  sow  his  rice  in  his  field,  but  where  be 
baa  upland,  varkt xs3  near,  he  sows  it  in  a plot  of  sloping  land  close  to 
his  field.  The  nursery  is  manured  in  March  or  April,  or  even  earlier, 
by  burning  on  it  a collection  of  cowdung  and  branches  or  grass 
covered  with  earth,  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  the  ashes  away.1 
At  the  same  time  the  earthen  mounds,  bdndhs,  round  the  fields  are 
repaired  with  clods  dug  out  of  the  field  with  an  iron  bar,  pahdr . 
Early  in  June,  when  the  rains  begin,  the  seed  is  sown  and  the  seed 
bed  ploughed  very  lightly  and  harrowed.  If  the  first  rainfall  is  so 
heavy  as  to  make  the  soil  very  wet  and  muddy  the  seed  bed  is 
ploughed  before  the  seed  is  sown.  In  this  case  no  harrowing  is 
required.  The  field  in  which  the  rice  is  to  be  planted  is  then  made 
ready,  and,  after  ploughing,  is  smoothed  with  a clumsy  toothless 
rake,  alvat.  After  eighteen  or  twenty  days  the  seedlings  are  fit 
for  planting.  All  are  pulled  up  and  planted  in  the  field  in  small 
bunches,  chud^  about  a foot  apart.  In  August  the  field  is  thoroughly 
weeded*  Through  June,  July,  and  the  early  part  of  August,  the 
rice  can  hardly  have  too  much  rain,  but,  in  September  and 
October,  the  husbandman  likes  to  see  smart  showers  with  gleams 
of  sun.  Scanty  rain  leaves  the  ears  unfilled,  while  too  much  rain 
beats  the  rice  into  the  water  and  rots  it.  By  the  end  of  October 
the  grain  is  ripe  and  is  reaped  with  a sickle,  vita,  gathered  into 
large  sheaves,  bh&ra,  and  carried  to  the  threshing-floor,  hliale , and 
piled  in  heaps,  i tdvas.  At  the  threshing-floor  much  of  the  gTain  is 
beaten  out  of  the  sheaf  by  striking  it  on  the  ground ; what  remains 
is  trodden  ont  by  buffaloes  tied  to  a pole,  hudmad9  in  the  centre  of 
the  threshing-floor.  The  empty  grains  are  separated  from  the 
full  grains  by  pouring  them  from  a winnowing  fan  on  a windy 
day.  Sometimes,  instead  of  having  them  trod  by  buffaloes,  the 
husbandman  seizes  the  sheaves  in  bis  hands  and  dashes  the  ears 
against  a block,  of  wood  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw*.  By 
this  process  the  straw  is  not  made  unfit  for  bouse  thatching  as  it  is 
when  trodden  by  buffaloes,  but  much  grain  and  labour  are  wasted. 
The  grain  is  then  carried  to  the  landholders  house,  where  the  outer 
husk  is  taken  off  by  passing  it  through  a large  grindstone,  jdle . 
Instead  of  bhdt>  the  rice  is  now  tdndul^  but  it  is  still  vene  tdndulj 
that  is  fit  only  for  grinding  into  meal.  To  make  it  sadik  tdndul, 
and  fit  to  eat  with  curry,  the  rice  has  to  be  further  cleaned  by 
putting  it  into  a hole  in  a board  in  the  floor  of  the  house  and 
ponndiug  it  with  a pestle,  mitsal.  The  inner  husk,  honda,  is  thus 
got  rid  of.  In  Bhiwndi,  Kaly&n,  Panvel,  and  other  towns  and 
villages,  rice  cleaning  employs  a large  amount  of  labour.  Instead 


1 The  Baaseiii  husbandmen  explain  the  origin  of  this  burning  of  grass  branches 
and  oowdung  by  the  story,  that  whan  in  their  wanderings  Item  and  Bit*  paseed 
through  the  Ktmkan,  the  thorn*  tore  Sita’e  feet  and  she  curaed  the  land,  saying, 
' I*t  the  Konkan  be  burnt/  fUm  warned  her  what  misery  her  cars®  would  cause, 
and  Sit*  changed  the  curse  into  a blessing  by  adding,  * May  it  he  burned,  but  grow 
richer  by  burning/ 
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of  in  a hole  in  the  floor,  three  or  four  men  with  heavy  pestles  pound 
the  rice  in  a huge  wooden  mortar  like  a gigantic  egg-cup,  ttkhali. 

After  it  is  cleaned  the  rice  is  sent  in  great  quantities  to  Bombay, 

There  are  two  great  divisions  of  sweet  rice,  halva  which  wants 
little  water  and  ripens  between  August  and  October,  and  garva 
which  requires  a great  deal  of  water  and  does  not  ripen  till  November, 

Of  early,  halva , rice  there  are  eight  or  ten  kinds,  but,  as  they  are 
generally  eaten  by  the  grower,  they  do  not  come  much  into  the 
market,  and  are  called  by  different  names  in  different  parts  of  the 
district.  The  four  best  known  varieties  of  halva  are  : kudai, 
with  a red,  purplish,  or  white  husk,  which  is  generally  grown  in 
uplands,  mat  jamin  ; toma,  with  a Vhifce  husk,  which  is  grown  both 
in  fields  and  uplands  and  ripens  in  the  beginning  of  Ashvin 
(September -October)  ; and  edlva  and  velchi,  both  with  red  husks, 
which  ripen  in  Ashvin  {September- October).  Between  the  early 
or  halva  and  the  late  or  garva  classes  are  four  or  five  medium 
kinds  which  ripen  before  bivdli  (October  - November).  Of  these  1 
three  may  be  mentioned  : mdhddi  with  a yellow  husk  and  reddish 
grain  ; halva  ghudya  with  a yellow  hu&k  ; and  j patni  halvi  with 
a white  husk.  Of  late,  or  garva , rice  there  are  more  than  a dozen 
kinds,  and,  as  they  come  much  into  the  market,  their  names  vary  1 

little  in  different  parts  of  the  district-  The  best  known  varieties 
are  : garva  ghudya  with  a yellow  husk,  dodka,  garvel,  dmhemohor, 
ddngi  with  a red  husk,  bodke  very  small  and  roundish,  garvi  patni, 
tdmbeadl  with  a red  husk  and  white  grain,  ghoadlvel,  and  kachora 
with  a purplish  husk  and  white  grain.  The  prices  of  these  different 
varieties  change  according  to  the  season.  But  taking  the  price  of 
kudai  at  sixteen  pdylis  or  eighty-nine  pounds  the  rupee  (2s.),  the 
relative  rupee  prices  of  the  other  kinds  are,  for  toma  46  J pounds, 
for  sdlva  41  pounds,  for  velchi  424  pounds,  md hddi  461  pounds,  patni 
halvi  444  pounds,  garva  ghudya  35J  pounds,  dodka  42  J pounds, 
garvel  39ft  pounds,  ambemohor  85J  pounds,  ddngi 4>2\  pounds,  bodke 
424  pounds,  garvi  patni  42  4 pounds,  tdmheadl  39  J pounds,  ghoadlvel 
424  pounds,  and  kachora  70  j pounds. 

The  tillage  of  salt  rice  differs  greatly  from  the  tillage  of  sweet 
rice.  The  land  is  not  ploughed,  no  wood  ashes  are  used,  the  seed 
is  sown  broadcast  on  the  mud  or  water  and  left  to  sink  by  its 
own  weight,  and  the  seedlings  are  never  planted  out.  Salt  rice 
ripens  in  November  along  with  the  late  sorts  of  sweet  rice.  It  has 
to  be  carefully  guarded  from  salt  water  and  wants  a great  deal  of 
rain.  The  straw  is  not  used  as  fodder  but  burnt  as  ash  manure. 

The  grain  is  red  and  comes  much  into  the  market,  being  greatly 
eaten  by  the  poorer  Kolis  and  Xunbis  as  it  is  cheap  and  strengthening. 

Salt  rice  is  of  two  chief  kinds,  munda , about  464  pounds  the  rupee 
or  (If4  ana.)  a pdyali,  and  kuaa  about  Jd.  (1  pie)  cheaper. 

Ndchni  or  Hdgi,  Eleusine  coracana,  held  the  second  place,  with 
80,347  acres  or  14*9  per  cent  of  the  whole  area  under  tillage.  It 
is  the  principal  crop  grown  on  hill,  varkas,  land,  and  is  always  ar.com 
cultivated  as  a first  crop  after  a fallow.  There  are  about  twelve 
varieties  of  ndchni,  half  of  them  halva  or  early  ripening  and  the 
rest  garva  or  late  ripening.  The  halva  varieties  ripen  about 
September  and  the  garva  varieties  about  the  end  of  October. 
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Vari,  Panicum  miliaeeum,  held  the  third  place,  with  26,468 
acres  or  4*9  per  cent  of  the  whole  area  under  tillage.  It  is 
always  grown  after  ndchni,  and  on  level  soils,  bhdtli  or  mdl.  It  is 
cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  naehni*  It  has  two  varieties  both 
of  which  ripen  about  the  end  of  October.  Fart  is  not  grown  as  a 
dry  weather  crop. 

Harik , Paspalum  scrobiculatum,  held  the  fifth  place,  with 
15,718  acres  or  2'9  per  cent  of  the  whole  area  under  tillage.  It 
follows  vari  aod  grows  both  on  fiat  land  and  on  the  steep  slopes 
of  hills.  If  itis  not  soaked  in  cowdungand  water,  before  it  is  ground 
into  flour,  the  grain  is  intoxicating;  and,  even  after  it  has  been  soaked, 
it  produces  an  unpleasant  effect  on  persons  not  accustomed  to  it* 

Wheat,  gahu,  Triticum  eastivnm,  with  128  acres  or  0 20  per  cent 
of  the  whole  area  under  tillage,  is  grown  almost  solely  in  D&hAnu, 
which  has  more  of  the  character  of  Surat  than  of  TbAna. 

Indian  millet,  jvdri,  Sorghum  vulgare,  which  occupied  36  acres  or 
O' 006  per  cent  of  the  whole  area  under  tillage,  is  grown  only  in  a 
few  places  in  D&h&nu,  Bhiwndi,  and  Panvel, 

The  chief  pulses  arettdtd,  Phaseolus  mongo,  which  is  grown  in  all 
parts  of  the  district  hot  especially  in  ShAhApur,  MurbAd,  and  Bhiwndi* 
In  1879-80,  it  held  the  fourth  place  with  22,932  acres  or 4*2  percent 
of  the  cultivated  area.  It  is  generally  grown  after  the  rice  crop  has 
been  reaped,  hot  is  also  sometimes  sown  about  August  in  rice  fields 
in  holes  made  between  the  standing  rice  plants.  The  crop  ripens 
about  March.  The  floor  is  osed  as  food  in  a variety  of  ways,  and 
the  stalks  as  fodder  for  cattle.  Tut,  Cajanus  indicus,  which  is 
largely  grown  in  ShAhApur  and  D&hAnu,  occupied  5925  acres 
or  1*1  per  cent  of  the  tilled  area.  It  is  grown  as  an  early 
crop  in  uplands  after  ndchni  aod  vari,  and  also  as  a dry  weather 
crop  in  late  or  rabi  soil,  and  in  the  better  rice  fields.  Both 
crops  ripen  in  about  four  months,  the  early  in  November  and 
the  late  in  February.  Gram,  harbhara , Cicer  arietiuum,  is  grown 
chiefly  in  Fanvel,  KalyAn,  VAda,  and  Bhiwndi.  It  is  sown  about 
November  and  ripens  in  March.  In  1879-80,  4728  acres  or  0 8 per 
cent  of  the  tilled  area  were  under  gram.  Horse  gram,  hilith , 
Dolichos  nniflorus,  is  grown  to  a small  extent  in  ShAhApur,  Mur b Ad, 
and  Bhiwndi.  In  1879-80,  it  occupied  596  acres  or  01  per  cent  of 
the  tilled  area.  It  is  sown  in  November  after  the  rice  crops  have 
been  cut,  and  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  March.  Kulith  is 
eaten  in  the  form  of  pease-meal  which  is  called  by  a number  of  names. 
The  peas,  boiled  and  mixed  with  gram,  make  very  good  food  for 
horses.  The  stalks  are  used  as  fodder.  Green  gram,  mugJ  Phaseolus 
radiates,  is  grown  only  to  a small  extent  and  not  at  all  in  ShAhApnr, 
MurbAd,  and  SAlsette.  In  1879-80  it  occupied  502  acres  or  0*09  per 
cent  of  the  cultivated  area.  It  is  grown  both  as  a rain  crop  in  sandy 
soils,  and  as  a cold  weather  crop  in  low  wet  fields.  Peas,rata7wir,Pisum 
sativum,  are  very  scantily  grown  in  DAhAnu,  MAhim,  and  MurbAd. 
In  1879-80,  only  253  acres  or  0 04  per  cent  of  the  tilled  area  were 
under  peas.  Vdl,  Dolichos  lablab,  an  important  crop  is  like  udid 
sown  in  the  standing  rice  in  small  holes  made  between  the  plants, 
» 310-37 
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two  seeds  being  dropped  into  each  hole*  The  beans  are  used  as  a 
vegetable  and  the  stalks  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

Kkura&ni,  Verbeaiua  sativa,  is  grown  all  over  the  district  except 
M&him,  In  1878-79  it  occupied  18,129  acres.  It  is  sown  in  Jane 
and  harvested  in  November.  The  oil  it  yields  is  used  by  the  poorer 
classes  in.  cooking,  and  the  oil -cake  is  much  prized  for  milch 
cattle.  Tilt  Sesamum  indicum,  is  grown  all  over  the  district 
except  S&lsette,  but  chiefly  in  Bhiwndi,  Murbdd,  Kalyan,  and  Karjat. 

In  1879-80  it  occupied  15,199  acres  or  2 8 per  cent  of  the  tilled 
area.  Of  til  there  are  two  varieties,  black  and  white.  Black 
til  is  generally  grown  after  karik * It  can  also  be  gTOvm  after 
Tidckni  or  vari,  but  does  not  then  yield  so  good  on  outturn.  It 
is  sown  in  June  and  ripens  about  November,  flourishing  best  oa 
tolerably  flat  land.  It  yields  the  oil  known  in  commerce  as 
gingelty  oil,  which  is  used  both  in  cooking  and  as  medicine.  The 
white  seeded  variety  is  gTown  after  rioe  in  the  same  way  as  the 
black  til.  Its  oil  is  also  used  in  cooking  and  the  flour  for  mixing  in 
e wee t meats,  but  the  quantity  of  oil  in  the  seeds  is  not  so  large  as  in 
the  black  seeded  variety.  Castor  seed,  erandi,  Ricimis  communis, 
is  largely  grown  in  Dahainu  and  to  a small  extent  in  M&bira,  V&da, 
and  Bassein.  In  1878-79,  4838  acres  were  under  castor  seed. 
Rapeaeed,  $arsavt  Brassica  napus,  is  grown  in  a few  fields  in 
M&hira,  V&da,  and  Bhiwndi,  Mustard,  rdi3  Sinapis  racemosa,  and 
safflower,  hwrdai,  Carthamus  tiuctorius,  are  grown  only  in  a very 
few  places  in  V&da, 

Bombay  Hemp,  tag,  Crotalaria  juncea,  is  grown  all  over  the 
district  except  in  Panvel  and  Karjat,  In  1879-80  it  occupied  2278 
acres  or  0'42  per  cent  of  the  tilled  area.  It  is  sown  in  November 
after  the  rice  harvest,  and  the  stalks  are  pulled  up  by  the  roots  in 
March  and  steeped  for  several  days  in  water,  until  the  bark 
which  contains  the  fibre  can  be  easily  stripped  by  the  hand.  It  is 
also  sown  as  a rainy  season  crop  in  sandy  soils.  Ambddit  Hibiscus 
cannabinus,  grown  chiefly  in  Murb&d,  had  1180  acres  or0'21  per 
cent  of  the  tilled  area*  It  is  sown  in  June  and  harvested  in 
December  and  January*  The  bark  yields  a valuable  fibre  which  is 
separated  from  the  stalk  by  soaking,  and  is  made  into  ropes  and 
used  for  many  field  purposes.  Cotton,  kaptis,  Gossypium  herbaceum, 
is  not  grown  in  the  district*  In  1840,  twelve  barrels  of  New  Orleans 
seed  were  received  from  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  forwarded  to 
ThAna  for  experimental  cultivation.  The  seed  came  up  well,  but 
was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  the  heavy  rain.  At  M4him 
a small  quantity  reached  maturity,  but  yielded  a most  scanty  crop, 
and  of  such  poor  quality  that  it  was  not  thought  worth  sending  to 
Bombay.  Several  further  experiments  were  made,  bnt  all  failed 
as  completely  as  the  first.  The  total  produce  of  the  nine  seasons 
ending  1849-50  amounted  only  to  about  1J  tons  (5  kkandis)  worth 
about  £10  {Rs.  100),  while  the  cost  of  raising  it  was  to  £28  (Rs»  280). 1 

Sugarcane,  uj,  Saccharum  offidnarum,  is,  with  the  exception  of cc 
Shrfh&pur,  Kaly&n,  Bhiwndi  and  Murb&d,  grown  all  over  the 


1 CMBePB.  Cotton  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  88* 
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district,  especially  in  Bassein  where  sugarcane  and  plantains  are 
the  chief  watered  crops.  A loose,  light,  stoneless  soil  with  at 
least  one  quarter  of  sand,  is  the  hast  for  sugarcane.  The  ground 
should  be  slightly  raised  so  that  the  water  may  readily  drain  off. 
A rice  crop  is  first  grown,  and  after  the  rains,  when  the  rice  has 
* been  cut  (November),  the  land  is  thoroughly  ploughed  and  cleaned 
and  all  the  clods  are  broken.  It  is  plonghed  again  twice  every 
month  for  the  nest  four  months.  In  May,  furrows  are  made  six  feet 
long,  one  and  a half  broad  and  one  deep,  with  a space  of  about  one 
foot  between  them.  In  these  furrows,  pieces  of  sugarcane  about  1 } 
feet  long  are  buried  end  to  end,  about  two  inches  below  the  surface. 
If  the  land  has  been,  regularly  ploughed  since  November,  no  manure 
is  wanted.  But  if , as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  has  been  ploughed 
only  since  March,  oil-cake  manure,  pend,  at  the  rate  of  fourteen 
pounds  (4  man)  to  100  furrows  must  be  laid  over  the  sugarcane  before 
it  is  covered  with  earth.  On  the  day  that  the  cane  is  buried,  the 
furrows  should  be  filled  with  water ; this  soaking  is  repeated  every 
third  day  for  nine  days,  and  afterwards  every  six  days  till  the  rains 
begin.  From  ten  to  fifteen  days  after  the  cane  is  buried,  the  young 
shoots  begin  to  appear,  and  in  about  six  weeks,  when  they  have 
grown  a foot  or  a foot  and  a half  high,  oil-cake  manure  {in  Bassein 
called  dho  by  the  Christians  and  khap  by  others)  is  applied  at  the 
rate  of  about  fifty-six  pounds  (2  mans)  to  every  100  furrows.  In 
September,  a month  after  this  second  dressing,  a third  supply  of 
manure,  gddhni$  is  given  at  the  rate  of  eighty-four  pounds  (3  mans) 
for  every  hundred  furrows.  At  the  same  time  the  earth  between 
the  furrows  is  gathered  against  the  stems,  its  long  leaves  are 
wrapped  round  the  cane,  and  water-courses  are  made  ready.  After 
another  month  (October)  a fourth  dressing,  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
eight  pounds  ( 1 man)  for  every  100  furrows,  is  given,  and  if  the 
rains  have  ceased,  the  plants  are  watered  every  fourth  or  sixth 
day  according  to  the  moistness  of  the  soil.  In  December,  when 
the  cane  is  about  three  feet  high,  the  long  leaves  are  again  wrapped 
round  the  stems,  and  about  the  end  of  the  month  five  or  six  plants 
are  tied  together.  When  the  plants  have  grown  five  or  six  feet 
high,  the  long  leaves  must  be  again  bound  round  the  stems  to 
preserve  the  flavour  of  the  juice  and  to  prevent  the  plant  being 
oaten.  By  May  the  cane  is  ready  for  cutting.  The  canes  are  bound 
in  a bundle  of  six,  and  to  the  number  of  about  750,000  are  yearly 
sent  chiefly  to  Bombay,  Surat,  and  Broach,  The  price  is  2*.  6d. 
(Rs.  IJ)  the  hundred.1 

Nine  kinds  of  Plantains  are  grown  in  Bassein,  basrdi , muthelia 
lambdi^rajeli,  lokhandi , sonkeli , banheUr  karanjel%  and  narsingi.  The 
soil,  which  must  be  light  and  sandy,  is  burnt  in  April  or  May,  and 
plonghed  when  the  rains  set  in.  It  is  then  carefully  cleaned  and 
levelled,  and  the  young  plants,  cut  so  as  to  make  them  sprout 
only  on  one  side,  are  buried  in  holes  about  half  a foot  deep, 
manured  with  a handful  of  mixed  oil -cake,  rotten  fish  and  cow- 
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dung,  and  the  whole  covered  with  grass  and  dry  leaves*  .The 
distance  between  the  plants  depends  on  the  kind  of  plantain, 
about  1000  of  the  basrai  and  only  550  of  the  tdmbdi  being 
grown  in  one  acre.  The  other  kinds  are  generally  set  about 
seven  feet  from  one  another.  For  the  first  four  months  the  plants 
have  to  be  manured  once  a month,  oil-cake  being  used  the  first  three 
times  and  fish  the  fourth  time,  if  it  can  be  got.  Each  layer  of  manure 
is  covered  with  a thin  coating  of  earth,  and  the  earth  is  again  covered 
with  grass  and  tree  leaves,  sdthan,  Fish  manure  is  cheaper,  wante 
less  water,  and  gives  a better  return  than  any  other  manure  ; but  it 
is  apt  to  breed  worms,  and  the  plants  must  not  be  watered  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  until  the  worms  are  dead*  When  the  third 
dressing  has  been  given,  the  plants  are  watered  every  third  day 
for  twelve  days  and  afterwards  every  sixth  day,  tUi  the  rains  set  in* 
All  plants  but  those  of  the  basrai  kind  have  to  be  propped.  Except 
the  red,  tdmbdi , plantain  which  does  not  come  to  fruit  until  the 
tenth  month,  the  plain  tain  yields  fruit  after  eight  months ; and  three 
months  after  that  (September)  the  fruit  is  ready.1  The  bankeli  is 
locally  esteemed  as  a nourishing  food  for  the  sick  and  for  women 
after  child-birth.  The  fruit  is  dried  in  the  sun,  powdered  into  meal, 
and  sifted.  The  flower  spike,  or  kelphul , is  eaten  as  a vegetable 
and  sells  for  2^*2.  (1|  annas)  the  doaen  ; the  green  leaves  are  used 
for  plates  and  sell  for  from  6c2.  to  1$,  (4-8  annas)  the  hundred  ; and 
the  stems  of  the  larger  leaves,  dried,  washed  free  from  pulp,  and 
twisted  into  rope,  are  much  used  for  tying  on  the  pots  in  Persian 
water-wheels. 

The  well-known  Bassein  dried -plantains  are  the  fruit  of  the  rdjeli 
variety.  They  are  prepared  only  m the  villages  of  AgAshi,  Y&gholi, 
Yat&r,  Bolin j,  Kopr&d,  N&la,  Umr&le,  Rhjodi,  and  Murdes  all  in 
Bassein.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  bunch  is  taken  from  the  tree 
and  put  into  a basket  filled  with  rice  straw.  The  basket  is  covered 
for  six  or  seven  days  to  produce  heat,  and  then  the  plantains 
are  taken  out,  peeled,  and  spread  on  a booth  close  to  the  sea  shore* 
After  lying  all  day  in  the  sun,  they  are  gathered  in  a heap  in  the 
evening,  and  left  all  night  covered  with  dry  plantain  leaves  and  a 
mat,  the  heap  being  each  time  smeared  with  clarified  butter.  This  is 
repeated  for  seven  day's  when  the  dried  fruit  is  ready.  At  Ag&shi  the 
yearly  yield  of  dried  plantains  is  estimated  at  1 60  tons  (3000  Bengal 
mans)  worth  about  £2700  (Rs.  27,000). 

Ginger,  dte3  Zingiber  officinale,  which  in  1878-79  occupied  257 
acres,  is  grown  only  in  Mrihim,  where  it  and  the  betel-vine,  pan  vel , 
are  the  chief  watered  crops.  The  ginger  which  is  to  be  used  for  seed 
is  dug  up  in  March  or  April.  When  the  plant  withers,  the  best  roots 


1 Of  the  nine  kinds  of  Barnein  plantains  the  quantity  usually  eold  ie,  of  basrdi  or 
gTeen  plantains  about  220,000  bunches  at  Ra.  2J  for  100  bunohes  j of  mxttheli  or  round- 
ended  plantains  12,000  bunches  at  12  annas  a bunch  ; of  tdm&di,  or  red,  50,000  bu.nch.ea 
at  Kb-  1|  a bunch  ; of  rdjeti  5000  bauchea  at  8 annas  a bunch  j of  loktxindi  1000 
bunches  at  Re.  1 a bunch  j of  sonkeli,  or  bright  yellow,  200  bunches  at  8 anna*  a 
bunch ; of  bankeli,  a wild  species,  2000  bunches  at  12  anno*  a bunch  ; of  karanjd* 
5000  bunches  at  4 annas  a bunch  \ and  of  narsingi  5000  buucbea  at  Re.  1 a bunch, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Ebdon,  C.  8. 
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are  washed,  dried  in  the  shade,  and  placed  in  a heap  on  dry  sugarcane 
and  ginger  leaves.  More  of  these  leaves  are  laid  above  the  roots, 
and  the  whole  is  covered  with  an  air-tight  coating  of  clay-  The 
roots  are  kept  in  this  way  till  the  planting  season,  by  which  time 
they  have  begun  to  spront.  Ginger  requires  much  the  same  soil 
as  sugarcane.  The  ground  is  used  for  a rice  nursery  and  for 
ndchni,  and  when  the  ndchni  has  been  reaped,  the  ground  is  cleaned, 
watered  and  ploughed,  and  then  turned  into  furrows  13|  feet  long, 
half  a foot  broad,  three  inches  deep,  and  about  nine  inches  apart. 
The  pieces  of  ginger  are  then  laid  in  the  furrows  at  intervals  of 
about  nine  inches,  the  earth  between  the  furrows  is  thrown  into 
them,  and  the  whole  is  levelled.  The  planting  season  is  from  April 
to  July.  If  April  is  chosen,  the  ginger  must  be  watered  every 
fifth  day,  and  to  keep  the  ground  moist  and  cool,  hemp  or  t>dl. 
Do  Hobos  la  blab,  is  sown  along  with  it,  and  the  young  plants  are 
covered  with  grass  and  plantain  leaves.  If  the  ginger  is  planted 
after  the  rains  have  set  in,  there  is  no  need  to  sow  hemp  or  vdl  or 
to  cover  the  plants  with  grass.  The  ginger  garden  is  divided  into 
beds,  vdpha,  with  a waterway  between  each ; and,  in  each  waterway, 
red  pepper  and  turmeric  are  grown.  When  the  young  ginger  plants 
are  about  a foot  high,  oil-cake  manure  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  about 
five  pounds  (1£  atiAc&s)  to  each  bed,  and  this  is  repeated  in  Augnst 
and  September.  The  first  and  second  layers  of  manure  are  not  covered 
with  earth,  but  the  third  layer  is.  In  about  nine  months  the  ginger 
is  ready.  It  is  dug  up,  the  rind  rubbed  off  with  tiles,  and,  when 
baked  and  dried  in  the  sun,  it  is  ready  for  use. 

BeteL-vi  nee  ,pd  ft  vefo,  are  grown  in  the  gardens  about  Kelva-MAhim, 
The  produce  is  far  more  largely  sent  to  Gujar&t  than  to  Bombay. 
The  vine  will  grow  in  any  soil,  if  it  is  not  salt,  stony,  or  too  damp  and 
stiff.  The  land  is  first  used  for  a rice  nursery  and  a crop  of  nacftn*, 
and,  when  the  ndchni  has  been  gathered,  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
cleaned,  watered,  and  ploughed.  On  the  spot  where  the  be  tel- vine 
is  to  grow,  a booth  is  built  and  covered  with  grass  to  shade  the  young 
plants,  and,  under  the  booth,  pits  are  dug  about  a foot  and  a half 
across  and  a foot  deep.  The  pits  are  in  regular  lines  about  a foot 
and  a half  apart.  In  December  or  January  the  pits  are  filled  with 
water,  and,  while  the  earth  is  still  moist,  four  betel-vine  shoots  each 
eighteen  inches  long  are  set  in  each  pit.  For  five  days  the  pits  are 
watered  daily  by  hand,  but  not  filled ; after  the  fifth  day,  they  are 
filled  with  water  twice  every  second  or  third  day ; and  latterly  twice 
every  fourth  day,  nntil  the  plants  begin  to  sprout.  As  soon  as  they 
shoot,  five  reeds  are  set  in  each  pit  to  help  the  vines  to  climb  to  the 
booth,  and  a bamboo  post  is  put  in  to  support  the  booth  ; about  five 
ounces  (half  a tipri)  of  oil-cake  manure  are  given  to  each  pit,  water  is 
added,  a channel  is  opened  between  each  line  of  pits,  and  all  are 
watered  every  five  or  six  days.  A month  after  the  first  manuring, 
about  half  a pound  (three-quarters  of  a tipri)  of  oil-cake  are  again 
put  into  each  pit,  and  the  young  plants  are  watered  every  second 
day  until  the  rains  begin.  As  the  vine  climbs  up  the  reeds,  it 
is  tied  to  them  with  strips  of  plantain  leaf.  About  the  end  of  June, 
the  fastenings  are  undone,  the  creeper  is  allowed  to  droop  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  ground,  and  the  side  shoots  are  gathered  into  the  pit  and 
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covered  with  a little  earth  to  make  them  sprout  again*  At  the  same 
time  three  of  the  five  reeds  in  each  pit  are  removed,  about  half  a 
pound  of  manure  is  given  to  each  plant,  and  the  main  stem  is  again 
bound  to  the  reeds  and.  trained  as  before*  The  garden  is  divided 
into  beds  of  four  pits  each,  and,  after  watering,  about  pounds 
(a  pdyali)  of  manure  are  given  to  each  bed  In  September,  a 
second  thatched  booth  is  raised  on  the  top  of  the  first,  and  the 
creeper  is  trained  up  its  posts  and  the  branches  allowed  to  climb 
over  its  roof.  By  the  time  the  vine  is  about  twelve  months  old, 
some  leaves  are  ready  for  picking,  and,  by  the  end  of  another  year, 
the  vine  has  to  be  cut  and  youug  shoots  planted  in  another  place. 

In  the  same  garden  as  the  betel- vine,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
it,  are  grown  plantains  of  the  basrdi,  sonkeli , and  narsingi  kinds,  and 
vegetables,  such  as  the  long  white  gourd,  pdndhra  bhopla,  Cucnrbita 
longa  j the  dlu , Caladium  grandifolium  ; the  snake  gourd,  padoal, 
Trichosanthes  anguina  ; and  the  kdrlia  Momordica  charantia.  The 
plantains  require  no  manure;  the  vegetables  generally  get  a little 
when  they  are  about  a cubit  high,  and  again  a fortnight  later*  All 
must  be  removed  in  June  and  not  again  planted  so  long  as  the 
betel -vine  is  in  the  ground. 

Chillies,  mirchi,  Capsicum  annnum,  are  grown  chiefly  in  Bhiwndj. 

It  is  a dry  weather  crop  raised  by  irrigation*  The  seed  is  sown  in 
well  manured  seed-beds  in  November  or  December,  and,  when  about 
a month  old,  the  seedlings  are  planted  in  rice  or  late  crop  land* 

They  must  be  watered  freely,  and,  if  they  are  given  water  enough, 
will  bear  for  more  than  a year.  - 

The  Mango,  dmba3  Mangifera  indioa,  is  grown  to  a considerable 
extent  about  Trombay  in  Salsetta.  The  best  kinds  are  hdpus , 
pdyariy  hdla  hdpus , hangdli  pdyari,  kdvji  pdtil,  mdjgaon , bdtli,  holds, 
salgaty  farnandin,  and  Iddva . The  ordinary  mode  of  propagating 
mangoes  is  by  grafting.  When  the  rains  set  in,  the  stones  of 
wild  or  rdyval  mangoes  are  planted  about  nine  inches  apart  in 
ground  which  has  been  well  dug  and  covered  with  damp  pond  earth. 

After  the  rains  the  seedlings  are  watered  every  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
and,  in  the  next  June,  each  is  moved  into  an  earthen  pot.  This 
earthen  pot,  which  has  a hole  in  the  bottom  covered  with  a convex 
potsherd,  is  half  filled  with  earth,  the  young  plant  is  placed  in 
it,  and  the  pot  filled  to  the  brim  with  earth*  The  pots  are 
set  on  the  ground  and  left  for  a year,  the  plants  requiring  water 
every  four  or  five  days  during  the  fair  season.  After  about  a year, 
in  Vaishdkh  or  Ashadh  (April -May  or  June -July)  the  stem  of  the 
seedling  is  sliced  flat  and  tightly  tied  with  plantain  leaf  and  string 
to  the  similarly  sliced  branch  of  a first  rate  mango  tree,  the  pot,  if 
necessary,  being  raised  on  props.  The  seedling  now  requires  water 
every  third  day,  and  in  a month  a notch  is  made  in  the  branch  of 
the  good  tree  just  below  the  splicing,  and  this  notch  is  deepened 
month  by  month  till,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month,  the  branch  is  com 
cut  clean  off  the  parent  tree,  and  the  graft  is  complete.  The  young 
plant,  with  the  good  branch  grafted  on  it,  is  left  for  two  months 
standing  in  its  pot  on  the  ground.  In  Phdlgwn  (February- March)  the 
pot  is  broken,  a hole  is  dug  2±  feet  deep,  and  filled  with  nine  inches 
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of  earth  and  nine  inches  of  pond  mud.  In  this  the  yoong  mango 
m set  with  the  earth  from  the  pot  clinging  to  it,  care  being  taken 
not  to  cover  the  joint  and  to  prop  it  well  for  fear  of  breakage.  Six 
months  later  the  plant's  original  leader  is  removed  all  but  three  or 
four  inches,  and  these  are  cut  off  as  soon  as  the  graft  pats  forth 
new  leaves.  Mangoes  thus  planted  are  placed  about  4J  yards 
apart  ; they  are  given  twelve  jars,  hdndiSj  of  water  the  first  day,  ten 
the  second,  and  so  on  till  the  rains  ; and  for  two  years  more  they 
must  be  watered  once  a fortnight  in  the  fair  weather.  Mangoes  are 
never  manured,  but  some  gardeners  give  each  tree  a basket  of  salt 
every  year  in  VaishakK  (April- May)*  To  avoid  overtaxing  the 
strength  of  the  young  tree,  half  the  blossom  is  picked  in  the  first 
flowering  season  and  a smaller  proportion  in  after  years* 

The  Pummelo,  papanas , Citrus  decumana,  is  raised  in  S&laette  for 
the  Bombay  market*  It  is  grown  in.  much  the  same  way  as  the 
mango.  There  are  three  leading  kinds,  gorva,  hdphi,  and  bang&li. 
In  starting  a pummelo  orchard  the  ground  has  to  be  hood  about 
a foot  deep,  a layer  of  cowdung  is  laid,  the  surface  is  scratched  with 
a hooked  knife,  and  the  seeds  are  put  in  about  four  inches  apart. 
For  a year  the  seeds  are  left  in  the  ground  and  watered  every  four 
or  five  days,  and  then  in  Vaishdkh  (April -May)  they  are  moved  into 
earthen  pots  and  kept  on  the  ground  for  another  year.  After  this,  in 
Ashddh  (June- July),  a branch  of  a good  pummelo  tree  is  grafted  on 
each  seedling  in  the  same  way  as  seedling  mangoes  are  grafted. 
In  PhdUgun  (February- March)  holes  are  dug  six  yards  (12  ih&U) 
apart  and  filled  with  a mixture  of  cowdung  and  earth,  and  the  young 
plants  are  placed  in  them.  The  fruit  ripens  in  September  and 
October*  The  pummelo  at  ail  times  wants  more  careful  tending  than 
the  mango.  It  mast  be  watered  once  a week,  and  be  carefully 
drained  during  the  rainy  season,  so  that  the  water  may  not  stand 
about  the  roots.  It  also  needs  to  be  richly  fed  on  fish,  night-soil, 
dead  dogs  or  the  blood  of  sheep  and  gnats. 

The  Cocoa-palm,1  mod.  Cocob  nucifera,  which  thrives  best  in  sweet 
sandy  soil  within  reach  of  the  sea  breeze,  is  chiefly  grown  in  Sdlsette, 
Baaseiu,  Kelva-M&him,  and  T&iApur.  The  seed  nuts  are  prepared 
in  different  ways.  The  best  and  oldest  tree  in  a garden  is  set 
apart  for  growing  seed  nuts*  The  nuts  take  from  seven  to  twelve 
mouths  to  dry  on  the  tree.  When  dry  they  are  taken  down, 
generally  in  April  or  May,  or  left  to  drop.  When  taken  down,  they 
are  either  kept  in  the  house  for  two  or  three  months  to  let  half  of 
the  water  in  the  nut  dry,  or,  if  the  fibrous  outer  shell  is  not  dry,  they 
are  laid  on  the  house  roof  or  tied  to  a tree  to  dry.  After  the  nuts 
are  dry  they  are  sometimes  thrown  into  a well  and  left  there  for 
three  months  when  they  sprout.  If  the  nuts  are  left  to  drop  from 
the  tree,  which  is  the  usual  practice  in  Baasein,  they  are  either  kept 
in  the  house  for  some  time  and  then  left  to  spront  in  a well  or  they 
are  buried  immediately  after  they  have  fallen.  When  the  nuts 
are  ready  for  planting  they  are  buried  either  entirely  or  from 
one-half  to  two- thirds  in  sweet  land,  generally  from  one  to 
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two  feet  apart  and  sometimes  as  close  as  nine  inches.  A little 
grass,  rice  straw,  or  dry  plantain  leaves  are  spread  over  the  nets 
to  shade  them.  If  white  ants  get  at  the  nuts  the  grass  is  taken 
away,  and  some  salt  or  saltish  mad  mixed  with  wood  ashes  and 
a second  layer  of  earth  is  laid  over  the  nuts,  Nuts  are  sometimes 
planted  as  fate  as  August  (Shrdvan) , but  the  regular  season  is  from 
March  to  May  { Ohaitra  and  Vaiskakh),  when,  unless  the  ground  is 
damp  and  their  inner  moisture  is  enough,  for  their  nourishment,  the 
nuts  want  watering  every  second  or  third  day  until  rain  falls.  The 
nuts  begin  to  sprout  from  four  to  six  months  after  they  are  planted, 
and  when  the  seedlings  are  a year  or  eighteen  months,  or,  what  is 
better,  two  years  old  they  are  fib  for  planting.  At  Bassein  the  price 
of  seedlings  variea  from  5d.  (3  as,  4 ps,)  for  a one  or  one  and  a half 
year  old  seedling  to  6d.  (4 as.)  fora  two  year  old  plant.  In  planting 
them  out  the  seedlings  are  set  about  six  yards  (12  hats)1 *  apart  in  the 
two-feet  deep  holes,  in  which  about  1J  pounds  (2  iipris)  of  wood 
ashes  have  been  laid  to  keep  off  white  ants,  and  the  garden  mnst  be 
very  carefully  fenced  to  keep  off  cattle.  The  plants  are  then  watered 
every  second  day,  if  not  every  day,  for  the  first  year  ; every  third  day 
if  not  every  second  day,  for  the  second  and  third  year;  and  every 
third  day  if  possible  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  year.®  Watering 
is  then  generally  stopped,  though  some  Bassein  gardeners  go  on 
watering  grown  trees  every  seventh,  or  eighth  day.  For  two  years 
after  they  are  planted  out  the  young  trees  are  shaded  by  palm 
leaves  or  by  growing  mutheli  plantains.  During  the  rains,  from  its 
fifth  to  its  tenth  year,  a ditch  is  dug  round  the  palm  and  its  roots 
cut,  and  little  sandbanks  are  raised  round  the  tree  to  keep  the 
rain  water  from  running  off.  In  the  ditch  round  the  tree,  twenty- two 
pounds  (4  pdylis)  of  powdered  dry  fish  manure,  huta}  are 
sprinkled  and  covered  with  earth,  ,and  watered  if  there  is  no  rain  at 
the  time.  Besides  fish  manure  the  palms  get  salt-mud,  khdra  chikhalM 
covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  croton-oil  plant,  jep&l  orand , Croton 
tiglium,  and  after  five  or  six  days  with  a layer  of  earth;  or  they  get 
a mixture  of  cowdung  and  wood  ashes,  covered  with  earth  ; or  night- 
soil  which,  on  the  whole,  is  the  best  manure.  Palms  suffer  from  an 
insect  named  bhonga>  which  gnaws  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  from 
the  large  black  carpenter-bee  which  bores  the  spikes  of  its  half- 
opeued  leaves.  When  a palm  is  suffering  from  the  attacks  of  the 
b hong  a a dark  red  juice  oozes  from  the  trunk.  When  this  is 
noticed,  a hole  three  inches  square  is  cut  in  the  trunk  from  four  to 
six  feet  above  where  the  juice  is  coming  out,  and  is  filled  with  salt 
which  drives  away  or  kills  the  insect.  To  get  rid  of  the  boring  bee, 
it  is  either  drawn  out  by  the  hand  or  it  is  killed  by  pouring  into  the 
spike  as  safe©  ti  da  water  or  salt  water.3 


1 In  some  places  the  seed ling*  are  planted  four  yards  (8  hdl $)  apart,  but  when  so 
crowded  eui  this,  pal  me  neither  grow  nor  yield  well.  Some  Bassein  gardeners  set  tbeir 
plan  to  eight  yards  (16  htU*)  apart,  and  when  the  trees  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
old,  plant  fresh  seedlings  in  the  middle  of  the  space  between  them.  While  t be  palms 
are  young  some  profit  can  be  made  from  growing  vegetables. 

1 In  some  places  during  the  hot  season  cocoa- pal mir  after  they  are  two  years  old,  are 
watered  onoe  a day  until  they  yield,  and  then  every  second  day. 

* If  some  sonchdphds,  Michelia  champ aca,  are  planted  among  palms,  their  strong 
perfume  drives  off  the  bees. 
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A well  watered  and  manured  tree,  in  gpod  soil , begins  to  yield 
when  it  is  five  years  old,  and  in  bad  soil  when  it  is  eight  or  ten 
years  old.  A palm  varies  in  height  from  fifty  to  a hundred  feet 
and  is  in  greatest  vigour  between  the  age  of  twenty  and  forty.  It 
continues  to  yield  till  it  is  eighty  and  lives  to  be  a hundred.* 1 

When  the  tree  begins  to  yield,  a sprout  comes  out  called  poi  or 
pogiM  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a strong  web  dike  substance  called 
pisundri . After  about  a fortnight  the  tree  flowers,  though  few 
blossoms  come  to  perfection.2 * * * * *  Many  of  the  young  nuts  also  fall  off 
and  only  a few  reach  maturity.  A young  not  is  called  bonda,  a nnt  with 
a newly  formed  kernel  is  called  that er  and  a fully  formed  nnfc  nwrel* 
A good  tree  yields  three  or  four  times  a year,  the  average  number 
of  nuts  being  about  seventy-five^  Hardly  any  part  of  the  tree  is 
without  some  use.  The  kernel  is  a vegetable  and  a sweetmeat,  and 
when  dry  is  a favourite  means  of  lighting  marriage  and  other 
processions.  When  pressed  it  yields  an  oil  which  is  used  in  cooking, 
burning,  healing  wounds,  and  as  hair  oil  There  are  three  kinds  of 
cocoanut  oil,  Jchobrel  and  &vel,  made  from  the  fresh  kernel,  and 
tnuthel  made  from  the  diy  kernel.8  Of  the  three  sorts  the  dvel  oil 
is  the  most  valued.  Cocoanut  oil  is  generally  coloured  yellow  with 
turmeric. 

After  the  oil  is  pressed,  the  refuse  of  the  kernel  is  sometimes  eaten 
by  men  and  sometimes  given  to  cattle.  The  hollow  shells  are  used 
for  hubble-bubbles  and  other  household  purposes,  and  by  the  poorer 
native  Christians  in  making  necklace  beads.  The  shell  when  burnt 
yields  an  oil  which  is  used  as  a cure  for  ringworm,  and  the  ashes  yield 
a black  which  is  used  in  painting  house  walls.  The  fibrous  part  of 
the  outer  coating  is  made  into  coir  by  the  Bassein  gardeners.  For 
this  purpose  the  fibres  are  stripped  from  the  nuts,  left  under  water 
for  two  months,  and  then  beaten  by  a wooden  mallet.  The  coir  is 
used  in  stuffing  pillows  and  sofas,  and  is  made  into  mats,  ropes, 
strings  and  cables.  The  leaves  or  jh&mps  are  used  for  mats  and  for 
thatch,  and  sometimes  for  fuel.  The  ribs  of  the  leaves  called  Mr  are 
made  into  broom-sticks,  and  the  stems  used  as  fuel.  The  lower  part 
of  a leaf  called  pida  or  thopal  is  used  as  fuel  and  is  made  into  cord 
after  the  rind  is  taken  off.  The  wood  being  strong  and  lasting  is  used 
for  masts  and  building  small  boats  and  houses.  The  juice  is  tapped 
and  drunk  either  fresh,  fermented  or  distilled,  one  hundred  gallons 
of  juice  yielding  twenty. five  gallons  of  spirit  or  arrak.  Coarse  sugar 
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t The  result  of  inquiries  made  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Lisboa  of  Bombay  seems  to  show  that 
cocoa- palms  remain  vigorous  from  80  to  100  year*,  and  reach  * total  ago  of  from  110 
to  150-  * A cluster  of  flower*  is  called  aAefe. 

1 To  make  khohrel  the  kernel  vs  taken  from  the  shell  by  cutting  the  nut  in  half, 

called  m Mi,  After  drying  in  the  sun  for  a week  the  kernel  is  cut  in  thick  piece*  which 
are  crashed  In  the  oil-mill  To  make  dvel  the  fresh  kernel  is  scraped  on  an  iron  blade 
set  in  a wooden  footstool.  The  scrapings  are  then  put  in  a copper  vessel  over  a alow 

fire,  and  after  boiling  are  squeezed.  Sometimes  instead  of  boiling  them  the  scrapings 

are  rubbed  on  a atone  with  a stone-roller,  and  from  time  to  time  a little  water  is  thrown 

over  them.  The  scrapings  are  then  squeezed  and  the  juice  boiled  in  a copper  vessel* 

when  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface  and  i*  skimmed  off.  To  make  mttfhet  dried  kemela 

are  cat  into  thick  pieces  and  boiled  in  water.  The  pieces  are  then  crushed  in  water 
and  the  whole  is  again  boiled  over  a slow  lire*  when  the  oil  rise*  to  the  surface  and  is 
skimmed  off. 
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or  gul  is  also  made  by  boiling  the  juice  in  an  earthen  pot  over  & 
slow  fire.  Mixed  with  lime  this  palm-sugar  makes  excellent  cement. 

An  acre  of  land  entirely  given  to  cocoa  palms,  when  planted  in 
rows  six  yards  apart,  will  hold  about  170  trees.  To  a man  of 
capital  the  total  cost  of  rearing  170  cocoa^palms  for  seven  years, 
that  is,  until  they  begin  to  yield,  is,  in  land  furnished  with  a well 
about  £148  3s*  (Rb.  1431-8).  The  170  trees,  after  seven  years, 
are  estimated  to  yield  about  £51  (Rs.  510)  a year,  from  which  after 
taking  £18  14s.  (Rs.  187)  for  watering,  assessment,  and  wages,  there 
remains  a net  estimated  profit  of  £32  6s.  (Rs,  323)  or  63*3  per 
cent.1  To  a cultivator  rearing  cocoa-palms  on  borrowed  capital, 
in  ground  without  a well,  the  net  profit  after  paying  watering  and 
assessment  charges  and  the  interest  at  nine  per  cent  upon  a capital 
of  £293  5s.  (Re.  2932-8)  spent  for  seven  years,  is  £5  18s.  (Rs.  59) 
or  about  two  per  cent,®  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  or  when  the 
trees  begin  to  yield,  a man  without  capital  has  a debt  of  £300 
(Rs.  3000)  at  nine  per  cent  compound  interest.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  owns  a well  worth  £60  (Re,  600)  and  1 70  palms,  yielding  a net 
yearly  revenue  of  £32  6a.  (Rs.  328)  or  representing  a capital  of  £540 
(Rs.  5400)  at  six  per  cent  interest.  He  may  either  realise  by  selling 
the  garden  and  paying  off  his  debt  when  he  will  have  a margin  of 
about  £300  (Rs.  3000)  of  profit,  or  he  may  pay  off  the  debt  by 
yearly  instalments.  But  the  risks  are  too  great  and  the  ordinary 
husbandman^s  credit  is  too  limited  to  allow  him  without  capital  to 
attempt  the  growing  of  cocoa-palms. 

Coco&nuts  cost  10#*  (Rs.  5)  the  nominal  hundred  of  172. 
Cocoanuts  are  sometimes  sold  by  the  producers  themselves,  but 
generally  they  are  bought  upon  the  spot  by  V4ni,  Musahn£n  and 
Khoja  merchants.  The  nuts  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Gujar&t 
and  Bombay. 

The  Betel  palm,  supdri,  Areca  catechu,  is  grown  chiefly  in  garden 
lands  at  Bassein  and  Bombay-M&bim.  In  October  the  gardeners 
choose  the  best  nuts  either  gathered,  or.  what  is  better,  unhusked  and 
on  the  tree,  and  leave  them  in  the  sun  for  three  or  four  days.  They 
then  plough  a plot  of  land,  clean  it,  and,  at  distances  of  from  six 
inches  to  a foot,  dig  pits  three  inches  deep  and  three  inches  wide. 
In  each  pit  a nut  is  planted  and  at  once  watered.  For  the  first  three 


1 The  detail*  of  the  coat  are  : 170  plants  at  6rf.  (4  at.)  a plant,  £4  5 a (Re.  42fr)  ; 
two  buffaloes  or  bu Hooka  £6  (Ra.  50)  ; a water  wheel  £3  (Ra.  30)  ; watering  for  one 
year  £18  14*.  (Ra  187),  or.Ior  seven  years  £130  18*.  (Rb.  1309) ; total  coat  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  year  £143  3a.  (Rb.  1431-8).  The  detail*  of  £18  14*.  (Ha  187),  the  yearly 
cost  of  watering,  are  rice-straw  and  green  grata  for  two  animals  £4  8*.  (Ra,  44)  sweet  - 
oil  cake  £1  12a.  (Rs.  16}  ; driver's  wages  for  eight  months  £3  4*.  (Ra.  32)  ; water-wheel 
rope*  6a.  (Rs.  3);  earthen  water  pots  4a.  (Rs.  2) ; land  assessment  12*.  ( fta.  6} ; gardener’s 
wages  at  14s.  (Ra.  7)  a month,  £8  8*.  (Rb-  84)  ; total  £18  14*.  (Ra,  187). 

5 The  different  items  in  that  case  may  be  thus  shown.  Well  sinking  £60  (Ra,  600), 
and  compound  interest  at  nine  per  cent  £40  14*.  (Ra.  407},  total  £100  14a.  (Rs.  1007)  ; 
two  animals  and  a pair  of  wheels  £8  (Ra.  80  h compound  interest  £5  St.  3d.  (Rs.  54-2), 
total  £13  8*.  3d.  (Ra,  134-2)  ; 170  plants  £4  5s,  (Rs.  42-8),  compound  interest 
£2  17*.  6 (Ra.  28-12),  total  £7  2 1.  6d.(Ra.  71*4} ; watering,  assessment,  and  wages  for 
seven  years £130  18*.  (Ra.  1309},  compound  interest  £41  2s.  IQ&d.  (Rs.  411-7),  total 
£172  Of.  I0jd.  (Rs.  1720-7) ; grand  tots!  with  interest  £293  &s,  7 i<L  (Rs.  2932-13). 
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months  the  young  palm  is  watered  at  least  every  fourth  day,  and 
afterwards  every  third  day*  Common  plants  take  one  full  year  and 
the  best  plants  take  a year  aud  a half,  before  they  are  fit  for  planting 
out-  The  selling  price  at  Bassein  varies  from  j cl.  to  1 4 d,  (6  ps.  - 1 anna), 
according  to  the  size  of  the  plant*  The  betel -palm  usually  grows  in 
red  soilj  but  it  flourishes  best  in  sandy  soil  that  remains  moist  for  some 
time  after  the  rains.  Before  planting  the  young  palm,  the  ground 
is  ploughed  and  levelled  if  it  is  rough,  and  is  weeded  if  it  is  level. 
When  the  field  is  ready  a water  channel,  pdt  or  sdrani,  is  dug  six 
inches  deep  and  afoot  and  a half  wide*  Then  pits,  nine  inches  deep 
and  two  feet  wide,  are  dug  at  least  four  feet  apart,  nearly  full  of  earth 
but  not  quite  full  so  that  water  may  lie  in  them.  Iu  planting  the 
young  palms  the  gardener  takes  great  care  to  save  the  roots,  by 
lifting  a clod  of  earth  with  them  and  losing  no  time  in  burying  ana 
watering  them.  Where  the  soil  allows,  plantains  are  grown  in  the 
beds  to  shade  the  young  palms*  Where  plantains  will  not  grow, 
cocoa-palm  leaves  are  used  as  shade*  Seedling  betel-palms  are  called 
hdvtis,  plants  fit  for  setting  out  sargads,  and  plants  ready  to  bear  fruit 
pokdtia.  When  full  grown  the  smooth  light  stem  rises  from  forty 
to  sixty  feet  high-  Except  during  the  rainy  season,  when  water  is 
not  wanted,  the  young  trees  are  watered  every  second  day  for  the 
first  five  years,  and  after  that  every  third  day  and  sometimes  every 
fourth  day.  During  the  rains  the  Bassein  palm-growers  enrich  the 
ground  with  manure  or  compost. 

The  tree  yields  a yearly  crop  of  nuts*  If  nuts  of  a special  quality 
are  wanted,  they  are  gathered  either  in  July,  August,  or  September  ; 
but  they  are  not  ripe  till  October*  The  tools  used  in  preparing  the 
nut  are  the  rampa,  a three-cornered  knife  which  strips  the  outer 
covering,  and  the  sarita  or  adkita  a sort  of  scissors.  Regularly 
watered  trees  yield  nuts  at  five  years  old  ; other  trees  at  six  or  seven. 
They  bear  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  their  yearly  yield  vaiying 
from  150  to  1250  nuts  and  averaging  about  300  nuts.  Besides  the 
ordinary  betel-palm,  a few  frees  yield  a highly  prized  sweet  nut  known 
as  mohdchi  supdri.  The  betel-nut  growers  sell  the  fruit  wholesale 
to  the  Y&nis  of  P&pdi,  about  two  miles  from  Bassein,  by  whom 
the  nuts  are  prepared  for  use.  These  Y4nis,  by  different  treatment, 
arrange  the  nuts  into  six  classes,  phulbardi  t>r  those  with  fto war- 
like fissures,  tdmbdi  or  red,  chikni  or  tough,  lavangchnri or  clove-like, 
pandhri  or  white,  dagdi  or  routi  strong,  and  kdpkadi  or  khdpkadi 
cut  supdrit 

To  prepare  phulbardi  supdri , the  nuts  are  gathered  when 
yellow  but  not  quite  ripe*  The  husk  is  stripped  off  and  the 
kernels  put  in  an  earthen  or  tinned  copper  vessel.  The  vessel  is 
filled  with  milk  or  water  and  boiled  till  the  nut  grows  red,  the 
sprouts  of  the  eyes  drop  off,  and  the  water  or  milk  reddens  and 
becomes  about  as  thick  as  starch.  The  boiled  nuts  and  the  thickened 
water  or  milk  are  then  poured  into  a basket  under  which  a tinned 
copper  vessel  is  set  to  catch  the  drops.  The  nuts  are  then  laid  in 
the  sun  for  seven  or  eight  days  till  they  are  dry*  Bassein  is  famous 
'for  its  phulbardi  beteinuts.  To  prepare  the  red,  tdmbdi,  betel  nut, 
the  fruit  is  gathered  when  ripe,  stripped  of  its  husk,  and  boiled 
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either  in  milk  or  water  in  an  earthen  or  tinned  copper  vessel. 
When  boiling  begins  a email  quantity  of  pounded  kdth,  TerrUi 
japonioa,  lime  and  betel  Leaves  are  dropped  into  the  pot,  and  ns  soon 
as  the  boiling  is  over,  the  nuts  and  boiling  milk  or  water  are  removed 
in  a basket  with  a copper  vessel  under  it  to  catch  the  droppings. 

The  boiling  water#  which  has  become  red  and  as  thick  as  starch,  is 
kept  for  further  use  and  the  nuts  are  dried  in  the  sun.  In  some 
places,  on  the  following  day#  the  nuts  are  soaked  in  the  red  liquid 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  In  other  places  the  water  is  allowed  to 
evaporate#  leaving  a substance  Like  catechu  with  which  the  nuts  are 
rubbed  and  again  dried  in  the  sun.  This  process  is  repeated  until 
the  nuts  become  a rich  red.  To  make  chihni  supdri  the  nuts  are 
gathered  when  they  are  beginning  to  ripen#  and  after  the  boiling  is 
over,  the  catechu-like  substance  alone  is  rubbed  on  the  nuts  and 
they  are  dried  in  the  sun.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  nuta 
grow  dark -red.  To  make  lavangchuri  or  clove -like  betelnuts,  the 
fruit  is  gathered  when  it  is  tender  and  the  kernels  are  cut  into 
little  clove -like  bits,  and  after  the  usual  boiling  the  nuts  are  dipped 
in  water  and  left  in  the  sun  till  the  bits  grow  dry  and  friable. 

To  make  pdndhri  or  white  betelnuts  the  fruit  is  gathered  when 
ripe,  and  boiled  without  being  stripped  of  its  husk.  Unlike  the 
three  former  varieties#  white  betelnuts  are  dried  in  the  sun  till  the 
husks  are  easily  removed.  They  are  neither  dipped  in  water 
nor  rubbed  with  catechu.  To  make  dagcli  or  routi  supdri  the 
fruit  is  gathered  when  ripened  into  hardness,  the  hnsks  are  stripped 
off,  and  it  is  boiled  and  laid  in  the  sun  without  dipping  it  in  water 
or  rubbing  it  with  catechu.  To  make  kdpkadi  or  khdpkadi  supdri 
the  nuts  are  gathered  when  tender#  the  husk  removed#  and  the 
kernels  cut  into  thin  pieces.  They  are  dried  in  the  sun  without  either 
being  soaked  in  water  or  rubbed  with  catechu.  To  extract  catechu 
from  betelnuts  the  fruit  is  gathered  when  ripe,  and  boiled  for  some 
hours  in  an  earthen  or  tinned  copper  vessel.  The  nnts  and  the 
boiling  water  are  poured  into  a basket,  under  which  a tinned  copper 
vessel  is  set  to  catch  the  droppings.  The  boiled  water  which  remains 
thickens  of  itself,  or  is  thickened  by  continual  boiling  into  a most 
astringent  black  catechu,  After  the  first  boiling  the  nuts  are 
sometimes  dried  in  the  sun,  put  into  fresh  water,  and  boiled  again. 

This  boiled  water  yields  excellent  yellowish -brown  catechu.  The 
refuse  after  the  boiling  is  sticky  and  is  used  for  varnishing  wood  and 
for  healing  wounds.  Husked  betelnuts  burnt  to  charcoal  make 
excellent  tooth  powder. 

The  trunk  of  the  betel-palm  is  used  as  roof  rafters  for  the  poorer 
class  of  houses  and  for  building  marriage  booths,  it  is  slit  into  slight 
sticks  for  wattle  and  daub  partition  walls,  and  it  is  hollowed  into 
water  channels.  In  some  places  it  is  used  for  spear  handles.  The 
soft  white  fibrous  flower-sheath,  called  kdcholi  or  poy3  is  made  into 
skull  caps,  small  umbrellas  and  dishes#  and  the  coarser  leaf-sheath#  30 m 
called  viri  or  vir hati,  is  made  into  cups,  plates,  and  bags  for  holding 
plantains#  sweetmeats,  and  fish. 

As  betel  palms  are  as  a rule  scattered  over  cocoa  palm  plantations, 
it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  profits  of  betel  palm  cultivation.  An 
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acre  entirely  given  to  betel  palms  would,  it  is  estimated,  hold  1000 
trees.  The  total  coat  of  rearing  1000  betel  palms  for  five  years,  that 
is,  until  they  begin  to  yield,  is  about  £127  IBs,  (Rs.  1276-8)  including 
compound  interest  at  nine  per  cent.  After  five  years  a thousand  trees 
are  estimated  to  yield  about  £50  (Bs.  500)  a year,  from  which  after 
taking  £18  14#.  (Rs,  187)  for  watering,  assessment  and  wages,  and 
£11  9*.  8JdL  (Rs.  114-13-9)  as  interest  at  the  rate  of  nine  per  cent 
on  £127  13s.  (Rs.  1276-8),  there  remains  a net  estimated  profit  of 
£19  16s.  3 jd.  (Rs,  J 98-2-4)  or  15  52  per  cent.1 

As  a rule  the  dealers  buy  the  growing  nuts  at  a lump  sum  for  the 
■whole  yield  of  the  tree.  Sometimes  the  growers  themselves  take 
the  nuts  to  market  and  sell  them  retail  at  from  3d.  to  6 d,  (2*4  annas ) 
the  nominal  hundred  of  132.  At  P&pdi  the  selling  price  varies 
from  £2  2*.  to  £3  12*.  (Rs.  21 -Rs.  36)  the  eighty  pound  man.8  The 
betel  nuts,  for  which  there  is  a large  and  growing  demand,  go  to 
Bombay,  Poona,  and  Gujar&t.  The  growers  are  partly  Christians, 
MAlis  converted  by  the  Portuguese,  and  partly  Hindus  of  the 
Chavk&lshi  or  P&chkalahi  class. 

Except  Prabhus,  K&s&rs,  and  M&rw&r  and  local  Yanis,  some 
members  of  almost  every  caste  in  the  district  till  the  soil  The 
most  hardworking  and  skilful  husbandmen  are  the  Christians  of 
B&asern,  origmaUy  Br&hmane,  Bhand&ris,  Chavkalshis,  F&chkalshis, 
Kharp&fcils,  and  Kolis,  who  grow  sugarcane  and  plantains,  and  have 
turned  the  light  sandy  country  about  Bassein  into  an  evergreen 
garden.  They  know  well  the  value  of  manure  and  how  to  make  use 
of  every  spare  foot  of  ground,  and,  to  some  extent,  observe  a rotation 
of  crops.  Next  to  the  Bassein  Christians  come  the  Runbis,  who 
form  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  class,  and  whose  perseverance  has 
carved  the  whole  surface  of  the  plain  country  into  embanked  rice 
fields.  Their  ploughs  are  only  of  wood  and  their  tools  are  of  the 
roughest,  but  the  muddy  ground  is  easily  turned  and  the  appliances 
are  cheap  and  effective.  During  the  rainy  season  the  husbandmen's 
work  is  very  hard,  ploughing,  planting,  or  weeding  all  day  long  in  the 
heavy  rain  up  to  the  knees  in  water.  To  this  hard  work  and  exposure 


l The  details  of  the  cost  »ro  : Duo  thousand  plants  at  half  an  anna  a plant 
£3  2s.  6 d.  (Rs.  31-41 ; two  buffaloes  or  bullock*  £&  (Ra  60)  ; a water  wheel  £3  {Re.  30}; 
watering  for  one  year  £13  14*.  (Ba  1ST)  or  for  five  years  £93  10*.  {Re.  085); 
compound  interest  for  five  years  £23  0*.  6d.  (Rs.  230-4)  ; total  coat  with  interest  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  year  £127  13a.  (Rs-  1276-8).  The  details  of  £18  14*.  (Rs,  187b 
the  yearly  coot  of  watering  are*  for  the  bullocks’  keep,  four  large -sized  cartloads  of  rice 
straw  for  the  eight  dry  months  at  12*.  {Rs,  6)  a cartload  £2  8s,  (Re.  24}  ; green  grain 
for  the  four  wet  months  £2  (Rs.  20)  ; sweet  oil-cake  for  eight  dry  months,  £1  12s. 
(Rs,  16)  ; driver's  wages  for  eight  month*  £3  4*.  (Rs.  32}  ; water-wheel  ropes  6** 
(Rs,  3) ; earthen  water  pot*  4#.  (R*.  2)  ; land  aaaeeament  12a  {Rs.  6} ; gardener’s  wages 
at  14#.  (Rs.  7)  a mouth  £8  8*.  (Rs.  84) ; total  £18  14a  (Rs,  187). 

3 The  details  are  : Cfukni  *updri  £3  (Rs.  30)  the  eighty  pound  man  of  about  13*600 
ants  ; middle-sized  red  phuibardi  £2  2#,  (Rs.  21)  the  man  of  7360  nuts  ; good  sized  red 
phulbard*  fro  an  £3  to  £3  12*.  (Rs  30- Rs.  36)  the  man  of  about  6120  nuts  ; and  white 
unboiled  pbtdbardi  £2  8#.  (Rs.  24}  the  man  of  about  5600  onto. 
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Rays  of  Morbid,  the  Karidi  K&dams  of  Panvel,  and  the  Mhira  and 
Ch&mbhars,  whose  poverty  makes  their  cultivation  inferior.  Next 
come  the  coast  Agris  and  Son  Kolis,  who  own  salt  land  which 
requires  no  skill  and  very  little  labour,  and  leaves  them  all  the  fair 
weather  to  follow  their  other  employments,  the  Agri  his  salt-making 
and  the  Koli  his  fishing.  Brahmans,  Musalm&ns,  Yinis,  and  rich 
Knnbis  and  Agris  almost  always  have  tenants,  and  do  not  themselves 
hold  the  plough.  The  few  RAikaris  in  VAda,  the  Th&kurs  in  V&da, 
Bhiwndi,  Panvel,andKariat,tbe  Malh&ri  Kolis  in  Ydda,  the  Mah&d.ev 
Kolis  who  hold  almost  all  Mokh&da,  and  the  Konkan&s  of  DAhAnu 
come  next,  and  last  the  KAthkaris,  whose  poverty  and  hate  of 
steady  work  stand  in  the  way  of  their  becoming  good  husbandmen. 

Of  late  years,  in  the  inland  parts,  the  most  notable  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  cultivating  classes  has  been  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  small  holder.  The  large  holders,  say  of  fifteen 
acres,  have  greatly  increased  in  wealth,  and  many  have  turned 
moneylenders.  But  the  small  holder  of  an  acre  or  two,  and  even  the 
average  holder  of  five  acres  have  been  falling  deeper  into  debt. 
The  price  of  his  produce  has  risen,  but  he  has  very  little  of  it  over 
to  sell.  Marriage  expenses  entangle  him  wi  th  the  moneylender,  and 
by  mortgages  and  sales,  both  private  and  judicial,  land  tends  to 
gather  in  large  holdings,  though  the  old  owner  may  be  left  as  tenant 
and  the  land  be  still  entered  in  his  name  in  the  Government  books. 
These  tenants  pay  their  rent  to  the  over- holder  in  bind,  half  the  crop 
in  most  cases,  or  one-third  if  the  land  is  particularly  bad.  The 
over-holder  thus  draws  from  the  land  from  twice  to  four  times  its 
Government  rent. 

Along  the  coast  the  cultivating  classes  are  much  better  off.  The 
Agris  and  Son  Kolis,  from  their  shrewdness  and  independence,  from 
practising  other  callings  besides  husbandry,  from  the  high  prices 
their  grass  and  wood  bring  them,  and  from  the  small  expense  of  their 
salt  rice  tillage  are  much  better  off  than  the  Knnbis  of  the  interior. 

The  ordinary  husbandmanA  dwelling  is  a hut  of  rough  poles  with 
walls  of  kdrvi  stems  plastered  with  mud,  and  roofs  covered  with 
grass  or  palm  leaves  in  the  wild  inland  parts  and  with  tiles  in 
villages  along  the  coast.  The  hut  is  raised  on  a plinth,  and  the 
space  inside  is  generally  open,  except  that  one  corner  is  walled  off 
for  a cooking- room.  Br&hmans,  Musalm&ns,  and  the  richer  Knnbis 
and  Christians  have  houses  with  brick  and  mortar  walls  and  tiled 
roofs.  A KunbiJs  house  has  little  furniture  but  a cot,  bdj , with  coir 
string  instead  of  tapes,  a hanging  cradle,  a net,  and  several  fish  traps : 
a sickle  koyta,  a number  of  brass  pots  tdmbyds,  hdnddst  tapeld&t 
pdtelds,  topSj  vat  is,  and  several  smaller  dishes,  pUalis  and  tavds. 

The  earliest  famine  of  which  information  is  available  took  place 
in  1618,  In  that  year,  at  Bassein,  the  famine  was  so  severe  that 
children  were  openly  sold  by  their  parents  to  MusalmAn  brokers. 
The  practice  was  stopped  by  the  Jesuits  partly  by  saving  from 
their  own  allowances  and  partly  by  gifts  from  the  rich.1  The 


1 Cordara's  History  of  the  Jesuits,  VI.  206. 
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great  famine  of  1790  ia  mentioned  aa  having  for  years  destroyed 
progress  in  S&lsette.1  In  1802,  on  account  of  want  of  rain, 
the  crops  failed  both  in  the  Konkan  and  in  the  Deccan  districts 
bordering  on  the  Godavari,  and  large  numbers  came  into  the 
Konkan  and  were  fed  by  private  charity.  Ne%t  year  the  crops 
promised  well,  but  the  desolation  of  the  North  Deccan  by  Holkar 
and  Sindia  and  a complete  failure  of  rain  in  the  Konkan  produced 
a famine.  Government  afforded  relief  by  giving  employment  on 
the  Bombay- ThAna  road,  which  was  then  being  made,  paying  to 
each  labourer  a daily  wage  of  one  old  pice  and  -^ths  of  a pound 
(one  sher  of  twenty-eight  tolas)  of  rice.  In  SAlsefcte  the  monthly 
average  of  persons  employed  by  Government  was  3162.  Government 
also  opened  a grain  shop  at  Uran,  where  rice  brought  from 
Bombay  was  sold  at  54  pounds  (1  pdyali)  the  rupee.  In  September 
1804,  when  Lord  Valentia  passed  from  Fanvel  to  KhandAla, 
he  found  several  dead  bodies  lying  along  the  road  and  dogs  and 
vultures  disputing  over  them.  Bo  great  was  the  mortality  at 
Panvel,  that  Captain  Young,  Commissary  of  Army  Stores,  had 
to  employ  twelve  men  to  bury  the  bodies,*  Besides  feeding  every 
day  about  twelve  thousand  people  and  giving  employment  to  five 
thousand  in  carrying  grain  from  Panvel  to  Poona,  Government 
established  in  SAlsette  a Humane  Hospital  for  the  relief  of  those 
who  were  unable  to  work.  The  monthly  average  of  those  who 
were  admitted  into  the  hospital  was  about  one  hundred.3  In 
1824-25  a failure  of  rain  was  followed  by  very  scanty  crops  in 
DahAnu*  Bassein,  and  SAlsette,  Grain  became  very  scarce  and  the 
price  rose  to  famine  rates.  No  cases  of  death  from  starvation 
were  recorded.  To  help  the  poorer  classes  in  their  distress 
Government  spent  £1550  (Rs.  15,500)  in  clearing  reservoirs.4  In 
1837,  in  SanjAn  and  Bassein  there  was  a failure  of  Crops  caused  by 
want  of  rain  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  and  in  Kalyan  late 
heavy  rain,  which  fell  after  the  crops  were  ent,  caused  much  injury. 
To  relieve  distress  remissions  of  about  £4500  (Rs,  45,000)  were 
grouted.®  In  1838-39  want  of  rain  caused  a failure  of  crops  over  tho 
_ whole  district,  and  remissions  of  about  £28,784  (Rs.  2,87,840)  had 
to  bo  granted.  In  SAlsette  distress  was  relieved  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  rice  from  MaiabAr.0  In  1848  there  were  long  breaks  in 
Jane  and  July  and  again  in  September,  Most  of  the  salt  rice-land 
crop  failed.7  In  1850  the  rainfall  was  much  below  the  average  and 
the  coast  tract  suffered  severely  from  drought.  The  remissions 
grouted  in  sweet  rice  lands  amounted  to  £694  (Rs.  6940),  and  in 
salt  rice-lands  to  £1103  (Rs,  11,030}.®  In  1855  and  the  two  previous 
years  the  crops  were  more  or  less  affected  by  want  of  rain.  In  1853  the 
failure  of  the  latter  rains  injured  the  crops  and  £1504  (Rb.  15,040)  of 
revenue  were  remitted.  In  1854  in  Kolvan  the  crops  were  harmed 
by  the  late  rains;  in  Bassein  the  salt  rice  crops  were  partially 
injured  by  worms ; and  in  the  coast  villages  great  damage  was  done 


1 Reg.  I.  of  1808,  XXI. 

* Forbes'  Or,  Mem,  IV.  293- 
B Rev.  Rec.  975  of  1839*  110*  111, 

7 Rev,  Rec.  34  of  1861,  246,  246. 


* Valentia'*  Travels*  II.  108- 1 12. 

4 MS.  Sal.  160  (1818- 1890),  702. 

* CoL  EtberidffB**  Bombay  Famines,  116-117. 

* Rev.  Reo.  27  of  1856*  691. 
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by  & hurricane  and  remissions  amounting1  to  £1135  (Rs.  11,350) 
wore  granted.  In  1855  the  rainfall  waa  very  scanty.  The  monsoon 
began  favourably,  but  after  the  middle  of  July  so  little  rain  fell  as  to 
cause  much  loss.  Nearly  one- sixth  of  the  area  prepared  for  tillage 
remained  waste,  and  much  young  rice  ready  for  planting  was  left  to 
wither.  In  the  beginning  of  September  rain  again  fell  plentifully 
and  continued  till  the  end  of  the  mouth.  In  spite  of  this  seasonable 
fall  remissions  amounting  to  £8010  {Rs.  30,100)  were  granted.  In 
1877-78  the  rainfall  was  unfavourable  in  the  coast  sub-divisions  of 
D&h&nn  and  M&him,  and  the  crops  suffered  seriously.  In  M&him 
much  laud  bordering  on  the  sea  remained  waste,  and  in  VAda, 
Shah&pur,  MurbAd,  and  Bhiwndi,  the  crops  wore  injured 
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CAPITA  V* 

The  1872  census  returns  showed  ICO  bankers  and  money-changers, 
and  6473  merchants  and  traders.  Under  the  head  Capitalists  and 
Traders,  the  1878  license-tax  assessment  papers  show  13,261  persons 
assessed  on  yearly  incomes  of  more  than  £10*  Of  these  7045 
had  from  £10  to  £15  (Rs,  100  - Rs.  150),  3247  from  £15  to 
£25  (Rs.  150-  Re.  250),  1008  from  £25  to  £35  (He.  250  - Re.  350), 
533  from  £35  to  £50  (Rs.  350- Rs,  500),  596  from  £50  to  £75 
(Rs.  500  -Rs,  750),  202  from  £75  to  £100  (Rs.  750  - Rs.  1000), 
197 from  £100  to  £125  (Rs.  1000 -Rs,  1250),  56  from  £125  to  £150 
(Rs.  1250- Rs.  1500),  93  from  £150  to  £200  (Rs,  1500 -Rs.  2000),  89 
from  £200  to  £300  (Rs.  2000 -Rs.  3000),  48  from  £300  to  £400 
(Rs.  3000  - Rs.  4000),  21  from  £400  to  £500  (Rs.  4000  - Rs.  5000), 
26  from  £500  to  £750  (Rs.  5000  - Rs.  7500),  2 from  £750  to  £1000 
(Rs.  7500  - Rs.  10,000),  and  8 over  £1000  (Rs.  10,000). 

There  are  no  large  banking  establishments  and  no  local  insurance 
offices. 

Bills  of  exchange,  hundis7  were  formerly  issued  from  Thdna  on 
Bombay,  Poona,  Bhol&pur,  NAsik,  and  Surat.  The  rate  of  commission 
on  hills  granted  on  Bombay  varied  from  one- eighth  to  one- fourth  per 
cent ; bills  granted  on  other  places  were  charged  one-half  per  cent. 
The  introduction  of  paper  currency  and  the  opening  of  railways 
have  reduced  the  importance  of  the  old  form  of  exchange,  and  of 
late  money -orders  have  almost  entirely  taken  the  place  of  bills* 
The  old  system  remains  at  MAhim  and  Bassein,  where  bills  are 
cashed  up  to  £2000  (Rs.  20,000),  and  in  the  Bassein  villages  of  N4la, 
Ag&shi,  Snpdra  and  Navghar,  where  they  are  cashed  up  to  £1000 
(Rs.  10,000). 

Under  the  Mardth&s  (1740-1818)  about  one-third  of  the  revenue 
was  received  in  Surat  and  Broach  rupees,  and  about  two- thirds  in 
CMndor  (N&sik)  rupees.  This  continued  till  1826,  when  the 
Surat  rupee  was  made  the  only  legal  tender  and  used  in  the  Govern- 
ment accounts,  care  being  taken  that  the  change  in  the  currency 
caused  no  increase  in  the  pressure  of  the  land  assessment.3  By  Act 
XVII,  of  1835,  the  Company's  rupee  was  declared  legal  tender,  and 
in  1843  in  Fanvel,  Sdlsette,  Kiiy&n,  Taloja,  and  Bhiwndi,  it  had 
entirely  superseded  the  local  currencies,  which  continued  to  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  in  Bassein,  six  per  cent  in  Kolvan  and  Murb&d, 


1 Tb*  greater  put  of  thie  chapter  u contributed  by  Mr.  A.  Gamine,  0.8. 

* CoUjwrtor'i  Letter  495,  26th  May  18W,  in  Thin*  Revenue  Records,  Currency 
New  Silver,  1825- 1861. 
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and  eight  per  cent  in  M&him  and  Nasrapur.1 *  Since  the  1st  June 
1878  the  circulation  of  the  Surat  rupee  has  been  stopped.  In  the 
north  of  the  district,  till  within  the  last  ten  years,  a few  Broach 
rupees  continued  in  use  at  two  per  cent  below  the  Imperial  rupee. 

Before  1830  the  copper  coins  were  Sdt&ra  shivrdis  or  chkatrapati « 
and  dhabhus,  which  exchanged  at  from  seventy-four  to  eighty  for 
the  rupee.  In  1830  British  copper  pice  were  declared  legal  tender 
at  the  rate  of  sixty-four  to  the  rupee.  Six  years  later  (1836)  in 
SAlsette  and  Karanja  the  circulation  of  the  old  copper  coins  had 
ceased.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  district  the  use  of  the  new  coin 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  land  revenue,  customs,  and  other 
Government  payments.*  The  pice  was  inferior  to  the  shivrdi  both 
in  metal  and  in  weight.  An  attempt  to  buy  in  the  old  coin  at  a 
premium  failed  by  the  inflow  of  coins  from  the  Holkar,  Sindia,  and 
Nia&m  mints.  Besides  being  intrinsically  more  valuable,  the  old 
pice  was  popular  with  the  money-changer  because  of  the  large 
pro6ts  which  its  fluctuations  in  value  yielded  him.  It  was  popular 
with  the  consumer,  because,  while  he  got  seventy-six  to  eighty  old 
pice  and  only  sixty-four  new  pice  for  a rupee,  in  retail  payments  for 
vegetables  or  grain  the  old  pice  was  considered  as  valuable  as  the 
new  pice.  Nor  did  the  retail-dealer  lose  much  as  he  could  buy  with 
old  pice  almost  every  article  he  wanted.  In  the  Collector's  opinion 
the  new  pice  could  oust  the  old  pice  only  by  making  payment  in 
the  new  pice  compulsory,  and  making  it  penal  to  deal  in  the  old 
pice.  The  change,  he  wrote,  may  cause  some  loss,  but  it  is  a 
measure  of  state  and  the  people  wonder  why  the  new  pice  are  not  at 
once  forced  into  use.3  In  1843  the  receipt  of  old  pice  was  prohibited 
in  every  transaction  to  which  Government  was  a party  ; and 
license -holders  were  instructed  to  receive  no  copper  except  the  new 
coin.  From  this  time  the  new  pice  gradually  took  the  place  of  the 
old  pice,  till,  in  1859,  the  proportion  of  the  old  and  new  coins  in 
circulation  was  as  two  to  five.  Except  in  S&lsette  and  the  petty 
division  of  Uran  in  Panvel,  the  old  copper  coins  are  still  (1881)  in 
use,  and  iu  Bassein  to  the  exclusion  of  the  British  coin.  They 
exchange  for  silver  at  rates  varying  from  16J  to  16}  annas  the 
rupee,  the  lower  rate  being  that  generally  allowed  by  petty  dealers. 

The  chief  money-saving  classes  are  the  higher  Government 
servants,  pleaders,  merchants,  brokers,  moneylenders,  quarry,  toll, 
ferry  and  liquor  contractors,  owners  of  trading  boats,  proprietors  of 
salt  pans,  and  the  better  class  of  landholders.  The  wealth  of  the 
rural  parts,  except  such  as  centres  in  the  village  moneylender,  lies 
in  the  coast  districts.  The  Agris  and  some  of  the  coast  Kolis  are 
the  best  off  of  middle  class  Hindus.  The  grass  of  their  waste  lands 
fetches  a high  price  in  Bombay ; their  salt  rice-fields  want  neither 


1 Collector's  Letter  1 464,  14th  November  1843,  in  Tbina  Revenue  Record*, 
Currency  New  Silver,  1825-1861.  In  1843  the  market  value  of  the  C hind  or  rupee 
wm  estimated  at  three  to  four,  and  of  the  Broach  rupee  at  one-half  to  two  per  cent 
below  the  Company1*  rupee. 

1 Government  servant*  and  othere  receiving  allowance*  from  treaacriea  were 
ordered  to  t&ke  *ix  per  cent  of  their  pay  or  allowance  in  the  new  copper  currency. 
Thi*  continued  till  1840. 

1 Th4na  Collector  to  Government  62,  22nd  March  1836.  Thina  Revenue  Record*, 
Copper  Coins  Currency,  1$22- 1866. 
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ploughing^  manuring;  nor  planting ; and  as  besides  growing  rice 
they  make  salt;  fish;  and  own  boats,  they  earn  money  during  months 
when  the  inland  Kktnbi  is  idle.  The  Bhand&ris  and  Christians  of 
S&lsette  and  Baasein,  and  the  Pachkalshis  and  Chav kal  skis  of 
Saisette  and  IJran  are  decidedly  well-to-do ; and  all  along  the  coast 
to  Daman,  the  seaboard  people  are  generally  better  off  than  those 
inland.  Though  many  Kunbis  in  the  interior  are  well-to-do,  a 
large  number  are  unable,  without  borrowing,  to  meet  their  marriage 
and  other  special  charges.  Many  Thdkurs  and  hill  Kolis  have 
raised  themselves  to  comfort,  but  the  V&rlis  and  Konk&n&s  do  not 
gather  wealth,  and  the  Kdthkaris  are  still  wretchedly  poor. 

The  investment  of  capital  depends  on  the  caste  and  calling  of  the 
saver.  The  Br&hman  or  Prabhu  builds  himself  a better  bouse, 
lends  money,  takes  Government  contracts,  buys  lodging  bouses 
chdU}  adds  to  his  lands,  and  surrounds  himself  with  house  and  field 
workers  whose  services  be  has  secured  for  a term  of  years  by  paying 
their  mariage  expenses.  The  P&rsi  lends  money  especially  to  Vdrlia 
in  D&h&nu,  buys  land,  and  struggles  for  a liquor  contract.  Guj&rdt 
and  Marw&r  Yanis  gain  their  money  by  trade  and  usury,  and  put 
their  savings  into  their  business.  The  Musalm&n  improves  bis  house, 
sets  up  a rice  cleaning  establishment,  rents  a salt  pan,  sweetens 
a salt  marsh,  or  becomes  a cattle-dealer  or  a dealer  in  hardware. 
The  inland  Kunbi  lends  money,  improves  his  house,  and  adds  to  his 
land.  The  coast  Son  Kolis  and  Agris,  besides  lending  money  and 
buying  land,  invest  in  trading-boats,  rent  salt  pans,  and  reclaim  salt 
marshes.  As  they  must  have  hands  to  till  their  large  tracts  of  salt 
rice-land,  they  find  it  good  economy  to  invest  in  wives  of  whom 
Agris  have  sometimes  four  or  five.  All  classes  turn  much  of  their 
savings  into  ornaments,  or  hoard  the  money  in  their  houses. 
Investment  in  Government  securities  or  in  joint  stock  companies 
is  confined  to  Government  servants,  pleaders,  and  a few  towns- 
people. In  1880  the  amount  paid  as  interest  to  holders  of  Govern- 
ment paper  was  £18  (Rs.  ISO)  against  £2  (Rs.  20)  in  1870.  The 
Savings  Banks J deposits  have  risen  from  £2662  (Rs.  26,620)  in 
1870  to  £3516  (Rs.  35,160)  in  1875,  and  £5558  (Rs.  55,580)  in  1880> 
and  the  details  show  that  in  1 880  a greater  share  has  been  held  by 
n on  - offic  ial  de  positors* 1 

Moneylending  is  rarely  carried  on  as  an  exclusive  occupation  ; ii 
is  generally  combined  with  trade,  shopkeeping,  or  agriculture.  Here 
and  there  a wealthy  landowner  may  advance  some  hundred  pounds 
to  another  proprietor,  and  a few  Y&nis,  Shim  pis,  and  others  make  a 
living  by  borrowing  £20  to  £50  (Rs.  200  - Rs.  500)  and  lending  it  at 
higher  interest.  But  such  cases  are  not  common.  The  district 
moneylenders  are  confined  to  and  include  almost  all  savers  of 
money.  As  no  large  capitals  are  embarked  in  usury,  it  is  not  easy 
to  distinguish  between  different  classes  of  lenders.  All  the  towns 
are  small,  and  neither  in  capital,  caste,  nor  class  of  client,  is 
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Classes  who  Save. 


Investment*. 


Lender*. 
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1 Of  Ra.  26,624  deposited  in  1870,  Ha.  21.364  belonged  to  Government  servant*, 
Re.  3359  to  pleader*,  nod  Rs.  1901  to  moneylender*  &nd  others;  of  Ra.  35,160  in 
1876,  Rs.  21,052  belonged  to  Government  servants,  Ra.  2694  to  pleaders,  and  Em.  11,414 
to  beaker*  and  others  ; end  of  Re.  56,586  in  1880,  R*.  18,843  belonged  to  Government 
servant*.  Re.  2591  to  pleader*,  and  Re,  34,352  to  banker*  end  others. 
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there  any  marked  contrast  between  the  town  and  the  country  usurer. 

In  the  larger  towns  and  villages  the  lenders  are  generally  Mar&tha 
Y&nis,  Bh£ti£s,  Brahmans,  and  K&yasth  Prabhus,  and,  near  ThAna, 
a few  PArais  and  Christians.  In  the  outlying,  parts,  MarAtha  VAnis 
are  scarcer,  and  rich  Kunbis  and  MArwAr  YAnis  are  more  common. 
Among  the  wild  tribes  in  the  north-west  the  Parris  are  the  chief 
usurers.  On  the  whole,  Br&hmans,  and  MarAtha,  GujarAt,  and 
M&rwar  YAnis  have  most  of  the  moneylending  in  their  hands. 

There  is  no  local  rule  or  custom  binding  certain  classes  of  borrowers 
to  deal  with  certain  classes  of  lenders  ; but  as  the  MArwAr  VAni  is 
the  most  merciless,  no  one  goes  to  him  who  can  go  to  any  one  else. 

The  substantial  trader  with  good  credit,  the  rice  dealer,  or  the  cloth 
merchant,  generally  borrows  from  the  MarAtha  YAni.  The  well-to- 
do  Kunbi  deals  with  the  MarAtha  VAni  or  the  RrAhman  i the  poorer 
Kuribi  or  the  labourer  either  with  these  or  with  a rich  caste  fellow  ; 
while  the  deeply  indebted  husbandman,  the  servant  out  of  place, 
the  craftsman  in  want  of  plant,  all,  in  fact,  who  have  little  or  no 
security  to  offer,  are  driven  to  the  MArwAr  VAni. 

Of  GnjarAt  VAnis  the  chief  class  are  the  LAd  V&nis  who  came  to 
Bassein  from  Cambay  about  a century  ago.1  They  began  a a grocers, 
rose  to  be  general  dealers,  and  are  now  moneylenders  and  land 
owners  or  mortgagees.  Few  of  them  have  capital  enough  to  carry 
on  their  dealings  without  borrowing.  They  are  perhaps  little  less 
scrupulous  than  MArwAr  VAnis.  But  they  are  less  vigorous  and 
constant  in  pressing  their  claims,  and  are  not  nearly  so  successful  in 
making  money.  The  MArwAr  VAnis,  who  are  of  the  GsvAl  sub-division 
and  Jains  by  religion,  are  by  far  the  harshest  creditors,  ruthlessly 
selling  even  the  debtor's  cooking  and  drinking  vessels.  The  first 
great  inflow  of  MArwAr  VAnis  followed  the  liberal  reduction  of  rents 
between  1835  and  1837,  which  by  giving  land  a sale  value  drew 
them  in  numbers  to  the  district.  The  thrifty  and  greedy  MArwAr 
VAni,  wrote  Mr.  Law  in  1846,  Has  of  late  begun  to  settle  even  in 
the  remotest  villages.  They  grow  rich  in  a few  years  and  carry  their 
fortunes  to  their  own  laud.*  Since  1835  their  number  has  continued 
to  increase.  They  generally  come  straight  from  MArwAr  and  either 
take  service  with  another  MArwAr  VAni  till  they  have  saved  a little 
money,  or  borrow  and  at  once  start  a small  shop  and  lend  money. 

They  make  their  head-quarters  in  the  house  of  some  Kunbi  of  their 
acquaintance,  and  carry  pots  and  pans,  garlic  and  oil  to  the  villages 
round.  When  they  have  laid  by  a little  money,  they  bring  their 
families  from  MArwAr.  They  seldom  lose  sight  of  their  country, 
visiting  it  now  and  then  to  see  relationsand  to  attend  marriages,  while 
a servant  or  partner  looks  after  their  business.  When  they  have 
grown  rich  they  go  back  to  MArwAr,  unless  they  have  lost  or  lost  sight 
of  their  relations.  This  sometimes  happens,  and  MArwAr  VAnis 
born  and  bred  in  ThAna  are  occasionally  found,  though  probably  none 
have  been  settled  for  more  than  two  generations.  MarAtha  VAni  com 
and  BrAhman  moneylenders  have  no  chance  against  the  MArwAr 
VAni.  In  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor  he  is  unrivalled  and 


1 See  above,  page*  1112,  113. 

* Mr.  Uw,  8th  April  1846,  Th4oa  Collector1!  File,  General  Condition  (1843*1863), 
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all  competitors  go  to  the  wall.  From  a email  tradesman  he  probably 
exacts  nine  per  cent  a year  {12  annqe  a month),  and  from  a Kunbi 
from  eighteen  to  twenty -four  (Re.  14  - Re.  2 a month).  Where  he 
advances  grain  for  food,  he  requires  at  next  harvest  one  and  a half 
times  the  amount,  and  if  the  advance  is  for  seed  twice  the  loan. 
When  grain  is  advanced,  the  Kunbi's  signature  is  generally  taken 
in  MarAthi  in  the  account  book ; when  money  is  lent,  a deed  is 
taken,  and  the  loan  and  deed  are  noted  in  M&rw&ri.  His  one 
account  book  is  written  by  himself,  for  he  can  generally  read  and 
write  when  he  comes,  or  if  not  he  soon  learns. 

The  larger  moneylenders  keep  a day  book,  rojkird,  an  d a ledger, 
khdtevahi*  The  smaller  have  only  one  book  called  a bait  hi  vahi 
or  bait  he  khdte  in  which,  for  trifling  amounts  where  a bond  is  not 
necessary,  they  take  the  signature  of  the  borrower  for  money  or 
grain  advanced.1 

The  Government  rupee  is  the  standard  in  all  loans.  MarAtha 
lenders  generally  keep  the  Shak  and  Gujar&t  and  MArwAr  lenders 
the  Samvat  year;3  disputes  are  settled  by  converting  the  time  into 
English  dates.  Interest  is  sometimes  charged  for  the  intercalary 
month  when  the  loan  is  for  a year  in  which  the  extra  month  happens 
to  falL*  When  the  money  is  borrowed  for  a term  of  years  there  is 
no  charge  for  extra  months.  And  even  in  yearly  loans  some  lenders 
remit  all  interest  on  the  intercalary  month,  and  others  charge  interest 
on  only  twenty  days. 

A man  in  service  who  is  a regular  customer  can  borrow  £1 
(Rb.  10)  for  a few  days  without  interest.  Even  though  he  pledges 
ornaments,  a middling  cultivator  borrowing  £10  (Rs.  100)  does 
not  pay  less  than  six,  and  may  have  to  pay  twelve  per  cent  a year  ; 
on  a larger  sum  the  interest  is  lighter,  not  over  nine  per  cent.  If 
be  has  no  ornaments  to  pledge,  the  interest  is  higher,  but  does  not 
exceed  twenty -four  per  cent.  Harvests  and  the  lives  of  animals  are 
bo  uncertain,  that  a borrower  has  to  pay  almost  as  heavily  even 
though  he  gives  a Hen  upon  crops  or  cattle.  If  he  mortgages  his 
house  or  his  land,  he  has  to  pay  from  nine  to  eighteen  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  or  suspected  claims  on  the  property  pledged. 

Husbandmen  generally  borrow  from  the  Br&hmans  or  the  MarAtha 
and  MArwAr  VAni  shopkeepers  of  the  larger  villages,  who  lend 
to  poor  and  rich  cultivators  and  to  artisans.  As  a landholder 


They  are  of  two  kinds,  when  possession  is  given  to  the  creditor  and 
when  the  land  is  left  with  the  debtor.  Sales  under  civil  court 
decrees  are  frequent  as  the  moneylender  generally  takes  his  debtor 
into  court,  after  frightening  him  into  renewing  and  renewing  until 
the  last  bond  is  for  the  whole  sum  he  is  worth  iu  the  world.  As  it 
is  this  last  bond  that  is  sued  on,  and  as  the  Kunbi  often  fails 


1 BaitAi  vaAi  apparently  menu  a book  whose  entries  remain  without  being  copied 
into  a ledger. 

•The  Shak  year  dating  from  a.d.  78  begun  in  Chaitra  (March- April),  the  Samvat 
year  dating  from  ac.  &o  begins  in  Kdrtik  (October- November). 

1 As  the  Hindu  lunar  year  consists  of  nearly  3MJ  days,  an  extra,  adhikf  month  bu 
to  be  thrown  in  once  in  every  three  year*. 
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to  appear  in  court,  the  fact  of  his  having  paid  the  original  debt 
several  times  over  does  not  come  to  light,  and  the  creditor  buys  the 
land  for  a nominal  sum,  because,  as  the  court  sells  only  the  interest 
of  the  defendant,  outsiders  are  afraid  to  compete.  The  coast  people 
are  shrewd,  but  the  intelligence  of  the  inland  Kunbi  fails  to  save 
him  from  the  moneylender's  wiles.  Complaints  of  forged  deeds  are 
not  uncommon.  But  the  usual  story  is  that  the  debtor  cannot  tell 
how  much  he  owes  on  paper,  but  that  he  knows  he  has  repaid  the 
debt  fourfold. 

In  1851  the  Collector  noticed,  that  in  parts  of  M&him,  Sanj&n  and 
Kolvan,  the  land  was  so  wasted  by  freebooters  that  the  husbandmen 
had  to  borrow  grain,  and,  as  they  had  no  credit,  they  were  forced  to 
mortgage  their  services  until  the  original  loan  and  interest  were 
worked  off.1  The  mortgage  of  labour  still  prevails  among  the  poorer 
Kunbis,  Agris,  and  wilder  hill  and  forest  tribes.  In  fact  the 
servants  of  the  many  rich  Br&hman,  Vani,  and  Kunbi  moneylenders, 
who  are  scattered  throughout  the  district,  are  almost  all  bound  in 
writing  to  serve  their  masters  for  periods  of  from  five  to  twelve  or 
even  fifteen  years.  The  consideration  received  is  the  payment  of 
marriage  expenses,  and,  in  the  case  of  Kunbi  moneylenders,  the 
borrower's  bride  is  sometimes  the  lender's  daughter.  The  money 
is  almost  always  paid  beforehand,  some  of  the  borrower's  friends 
signing  the  bond  as  securities  that  he  will  carry  out  his  share  of  the 
contract.  A borrower  who  fails  to  find  sureties  has  sometimes 
to  serve  two  or  three  years  in  advance.  The  rate  at  which  the 
bondsman's  services  are  valued  depends  on  the  straits  to  which 
he  is  reduced.  An  Agri  or  a Kunbi  probably  never  serves 
more  than  five  years  for  an  advance  of  £5  (Rs.  50),  while  for  £5 
(Rs.  50)  a V&rli  has  to  bind  himself  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  The 
debtor  is  expected  to  give  his  whole  time  to  his  master,  and  has  no 
chance  of  earning  anything  elsewhere  to  pay  the  debt  and  gain  his 
freedom  sooner.  Unless  there  is  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the 
master  supplies  the  servant  with  138  pounds  {14  mans)  of  rice  a 
month,  and  with  two  blankets,  two  loincloths,  and  two  pairs  of 
sandals  a year.2  When  the  servant  has  to  pay  the  barber  and  does 
not  get  tobacco  free,  he  is  allowed  U.  (8  annas)  a year  for  each. 
Except  this  the  master  gives  the  servant  no  ready  money  and  pays 
no  incidental  charges.  Being  a married  man,  the  servant  has  a 
house  of  his  own,  but  he  has  to  take  his  turn  of  sleeping  in  his 
master's  house.  The  master's  right  in  no  way  extends  to  the 
bondsman's  wife  or  children.  Nor,  though  the  deed  contains  the 
words  deshi  pardcshi,  that  is  local  or  foreign,  has  the  master  the 
power  to  make  over  his  right  to  any  one  else.  These  engagements 
never  tend  to  become  hereditary.  If  a man  dies  before  his  term 
of  service  is  over,  the  master  sues  the  securities  for  payment  of  the 
balance,  and,  if  the  securities  fail,  he  duns  the  bondsman's  son  to 

ceaipaiidar.com 

1 Collector's  Letter  $47,  21at  November  1851,  ThAna  Collector's  File,  General 
Condition  (1843-1353),  The  ravages  of  freebooters  are  noticed  in  Chapter  IX. 
(Justice). 

* Many  bondsmen  of  the  wilder  tribes  have  to  be  content  with  one  blanket,  one 
loincloth,  and  s rough  pair  of  sandals  a year. 
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make  a new  agreement*  But,  unless  lie  enters  into  a new  bond, 
popular  opinion  recognises  only  liability  for  payment  and  never 
liability  for  service  on  the  son's  part.  There  is  in  fact  no  system 
of  hereditary  service  in  the  district*  These  servants  as  a rule  are 
faithful  to  their  engagements.  Where  they  are  lazy  and  absent 
themselves,  the  master  first  bullies  them  with  his  big  Upper  Indian 
messenger^  and,  if  bullying  fails,  threatens  to  come  down  on  the 
securities,  who,  in  their  own  interest,  do  everything  they  can  to  make 
the  bondsman  return  to  work*  No  right  is  recognised  to  extend 
pressure  on  a lazy  or  erring  servant  to  the  pitch  of  corporal 
punishment,  and,  though  no  one  who  can  get  himself  married 
otherwise  will  voluntarily  sacrifice  his  liberty,  bondsmen  are  on  the 
whole  not  badly  treated  by  their  masters.1 


Chapter  Y. 
Capital. 

Service 

Mortgage. 


* The  following  are  copies  of  labour  mortgage  bonds,  the  first  two  from  Th&na  the 
third  from  Jlhiwndi  : 

Service  bond,,  dated  Phdlgun  shttddha  13th,  Shak  1798,  passed  to  creditor  A.  B.of 
X.  by  C,  D,,  E,  F.,G,  H.,  and  K,  L.  of  Y,  Whereas  wo  have  borrowed  from  you 
rupees  sixty-one  for  the  marriage  of  one  of  us,  E.R,  the  said  E. F.  shall  serve  you 
for  a period  of  twenty-one  months,  i.e.  If  years  from  Chaitra  shuddha  1st  next,  from 
seven  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening p either  at  your  house  or  in  your  fields  and 
gardens  as  yoa  desire-  He  shall  not  ask  food  or  clothing,  nor  shall  he  leave  your 
service  and  go  elsewhere  nor  absent  himself  from  work.  If  on  any  days  he  is 
obliged  to  absent  himself,  he  shall  make  up  for  them  by  serving  you  so  many  days 
after  the  period  agreed  on  has  expired.  If  the  said  E.  F.  leave  you  before  such  time, 
then  one  of  ns  three,  CvD.,G.  H.,  and  K.  L.  will  serve  you,  and,  if  we  all  fail  and  you 
axe  obliged  to  engage  another  man  or  your  work  remains  undone,  wo  will  every 
month  jointly  pay  yon  rupees  five  on  demand.  We  have  executed  this  service  bond 
willingly  this  26tb  day  of  February  1877. 

Witnessed.  (Signed)  C.  D, 

M.  N.  „ E.  F, 

O.  P.  „ G.  H- 

„ K.  L. 

Service  bond  dated  Mdgh  shuddha  9th,  Shak  1798,  passed  to  creditor  A.  B.  of  X* 
by  debtors  C.VD.  and  E.  F.  of  Y.  We  have  jointly  and  severally  borrowed  from  you 
rupees  175  for  the  marriage  of  one  of  us  0-  D.  To  pay  off  your  debt  the  said  C.  D. 
has  been  serving  yon  since  Ashuinr  Shak  1798-  He  shall  serve  you  for  nine  months, 
A*hmn  to  Jcshiha  both  inclusive,  in  the  year,  for  seven  years.  During  the  period  of 
his  service  he  shall  live  at  your  house  and  do  day  and  night  whatever  work  you  tell 
him  to  do,  and  in  thia  he  shall  not  fail.  If  he  fail,  I (E.  F,)  will  serve  in  his  place, 
and  if  we  both  fail,  we  will  make  up  for  our  absence  by  serving  for  that  time  after  the 
period  agreed  on  has  ended.  You  should  keep  an  account  of  the  days  on  which  we 
are  absent.  You  should  give  food  and  clothing  according  to  custom.  If  we  fail  to 
serve  you  for  the  full  period,  whatever  service  we  may  have  done  should  be  regarded 
u interest  on  the  money  lent,  and  we  will  pay  you  your  sum  of  Rs.  175,  We  will 
not  object  to  work  either  here  or  elsewhere,  nor  to  work  for  some  other  person  il 
neceuary.  We  have  executed  this  service  bond  willingly,  and  in  the  full  possession 
of  our  senses,  this  23rd  day  of  January  1877. 

Witnessed*  (Signed)  O.  D, 

G*  H*  „ E.  F, 

K L* 

Agreement  entered  into  with  A.  B,  of  X*  by  C.  D,  and  E.  F.  of  Y*  We  have 
borrowed  on  the  mortgage  of  our  labour  jrupees  twenty  from  you.  One  of  ua  E.  F. 
shall  work  in  your  oil-presses,  on  a monthly  salary  of  rupees  five,  from  the  month  of 
Ashvin.  to  Vaishdkh w Shak  1787,  day  and  night  here  ana  elsewhere.  He  shall  serve 
you  for  the  period  agreed  on.  If  he  fail  and  go  to  some  other  work,  whatever  work 
he  shall  have  done  shall  not  be  taken  into  account,  and  wo  will  jointly  pay  you  the 
amount  borrowed  whenever  you  demand  it.  For  the  above-mentioned  service  we 
have  received  rupees  twenty.  The  remainder  of  the  amount  of  pay  we  will  aak  for 
when  the  period  of  service  has  expired  and  not  earlier.  This  agreement  wo  have 
jointly  entered  into*  Dated  this  13th  Vaithdkh  vodya,  , Shak  1766. 

Witnessed,  (Signed)  0.  D. 

G H.  „ E.  F, 

X*  L. 
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Chapter  T. 
Capital 
Wage*. 


Price*. 


In  1777,  carpenters  were  paid  94.  to  1#,  (annas  0 - 8),  bricklayers 
64-  to  1 s.  {annas  4 - 8),  and  unskilled  labourers  84.  to  4|dL 
{ annas  2 - 3)  a day.  Seventy  years  later  ( 1 £47)  the  rates  for  unskilled 
labourers  were  the  same,  but  for  carpenters  and  bricklayers'  they 
were  94.  to  1#.  64.  {annas  6-12).  In  1868,  when  wages  were 
abnormally  high,  unskilled  labourers  were  paid  64.  to  la.  (anno«  4-8), 
field  labourers  64,  to  94.  (anno*  4 - 6),  and  carpenters  and  bricklayers 
If,  64,  to  2s.  64.  {annas  12 -Rs.  1J)  a day.  The  present  (1881) 
rates  are,  for  an  unskilled  labourer  64.  (annas  4),  for  a field  labourer 
7J4.  (attno*  4J),  for  a bricklayer  from  Is.  to  2s.  (aitno*  8 - Re.  1), 
and  for  a carpenter  Is.  84.  (13  annas  4 pies)  a day.  Women  are 
paid  two-thirds  and  boys  one-third  of  a man's  wages.  Labourers 
who  are  employed  for  a day  or  two  receive  their  wages  daily  ; those 
who  are  engaged  for  a longer  term  are  paid  every  four  or  five  days 
or  weekly*  Town  labourers  generally  go  to  work  at  seven  or  eight 
in  the  morning,  come  home  at  twelve,  and*  after  a couple  of  hours' 
rest,  again  go  to  work  and  return  at  six  in  the  evening.  They  are 
always  peid  in  cash.  When  they  work  during  leisure  hours  they 
are  allowed  an  extra  fourth.  Field  labourers  go  to  work  early  in 
the  morning,  but  for  this  they  get  no  additional  wages-  They  take 
coarse  rice*  vari  or  ndckni  bread  with  them  into  the  fields  and  eat  it 
at  midday*  During  the  greater  part  of  the  rains  and  the  cold  season 
they  find  work  in  the  fields,  and  are  paid  chiefly  in  cash*  Other 
employment,  such  as  service  in  the  households  of  large  farmers,  is 
paid  for  at  monthly  rates  varying  from  2s.  to  8a,  (Re,  1 - Rs.  4) 
and  with  three  meals  a day,  besides  the  cash  payment.  In  the  fair 
season  labourers  find  employment  in  digging  ponds,  making  and 
mending  roads,  and  other  public  works. 

Except  for  a few  scattered  years  no  food  price  details  are  available 
before  1836.  In  1 775  husked  rice  and  ndckni  were  sold  at  thirty- 
nine  pounds  the  rupee.  During  the  1790  famine  and  the  three 
years  following  the  price  of  husked  rice  varied  from  twenty -sir 
pounds  to  12j  pounds  the  rupee,  and  of  ndckni  from  twenty-one 
pounds  to  9 4 pounds,1  In  1801,  according  to  the  rates  fixed 
fdr  changing  grain  rentals  into  cash  rentals,  the  price  of  rice  was 
111 i pounds  the  rupee  (Rs.  20  the  muda)  for  the  white  and  139 
pounds  the  rupee  (Rs.  16  the  muda)  for  the  red  variety.2  In  the 
1802  scarcity  nee  was  sold  at  thirty-one  pounds  and  ndckni  at  83 1 
pounds  the  rupee.  In  1803  rice  rose  to  pounds  (one  pdyali)  the 
rupee,  and  in  1804  it  again  fell  to  seventeen  pounds. 

The  1801  commutation  rates  remained  unchanged  for  ten  years. 


1 The  detailed  rupee  price*  are,  m 1790*  of  rice  twenty -six  pound*  and  of  ndckni 
twenty  am  ; in  1791  ofrioe  19ft  *nd  of  tkkAni  fifteen  ; and  in  1792  and  1793  of  rice 
12ft  and  of  ndcAni  94  pound*.  Col.  Etheridge1*  Famine*,  Appendix;  G.  xixiv. 

‘The  mudds  and  khandit  are  throughout  changed  into  EngHah  pound*  on  the 
of  the  table,  which  according  to  Jerri*  (Weight*  and  Measure*,  25)  prevailed  inCOITI 
Bombay  in  1820.  The  table  wm  two  tipri*  one  after,  four  then  one  pdyali,  sixteen 
jxtyaii*  one  pftara,  eight  pAanU  one  khandi , and  3ft  khandi*  one  muda.  It  1*  not 
known  whether  the  ume  table  prevailed  in  all  part*  of  the  ThAna  district*  nor  1*  it 
ebown  whether  the  old  phara  vm,  a*  at  present*  equal  to  eighty  nine  pound*.  The 
application  of  the  table  is  therefore  doubtful.  According  to  Clone*  (Itinerary,  104) 
there  were  two  khandi*  in  uee*  a Konkani  khandi  of  seven  titan*  and  an  Arabi  khandi 
of  eight  mane, 
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when  they  were  raised  to  ninety-nine  pounds  the  rupee  (Us,  22  J the  Chapter  V, 

mttda)  for  white  and  1S0J  pounds  the  rupee  (Rs.  17  the  muda)  Capital. 

for  red  rice.  This  increase  seems  to  have  been  excessive*  as  the  pri<M» 

rates  were  soon  after  reduced  to  their  former  level,* 1 *  In  1818  to 

meet  the  demand  of  the  Deccan  armies,  Vanjaris  scoured  the 

Exmkan  for  rice  and  raised  the  price  to  41f  pounds  the  rupee  (Rs,  17 

the  khandi), % The  spread  of  tillage  and  some  good  harvests  that 

followed  the  establishment  of  order  in  ISIS  caused  a marked  fall 

in  grain  prices.  Bub  the  failure  of  crops  in  1824  again  forced  them 

nearly  to  famine  pitch.  In  Panvel^  during  the  eleven  years  ending 

1 836-3  7j  the  price  of  rice  averaged  54 J pounds  the  rupee  (Rs,  13 

the  hhandi },  The  first  half  of  this  period  (1826-1830),  chiefly  it 

would  seem  from  the  spread  of  tillage  and  from  large  harvests,  was 

a time  of  very  low  prices,  rice  falling  from  forty-three  pounds  the 

rupee  (Rs,  161  the  hhandi)  in  1826-27  to  seventy-one  pounds  the 

rupee  (Rs.  10  the  khandi)  in  1830-31,  It  remained  at  seventy-one 

pounds  for  two  years  and  then  rose  to  441  pounds  the  rupee  (Rs.  16 

the  hhandi)  in  1835-36.3 

The  forty-five  years  ending  1 880  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
five  periods.  The  first  of  fourteen  years  (1836*1849)  was  a time  of 
cheap  grain,  rice  varying  from  47  J pounds  the  rupee  in  1842  to 
thirty- six  pounds  in  1838  1846  and  1848,  and  averaging  forty 

pounds,  The  rise  in  prices  compared  with  the  previous  ten  years 
was  due,  in  the  inland  parts,  to  the  abolition  or  transit  dues,4  and 
all  over  the  district  to  the  effect  of  three  seasons  of  scanty  rainfall, 

18371838  and  1848,  In  1850  the  coast  districts  suffered  severely 
from  want  of  rain,  but  there  is  no  return  of  prices  for  this  year. 

The  second  period  of  twelve  years  (1851-1862)  was  one  of  moderate 
prices,  rice  vaiying  from  thirty-eight  pounds  the  rupee  in  1853 5 
and  1856  to  twenty-four  in  1859  and  averaging  31 4 pounds,®  This  was 
followed  by  a period  of  four  years  (1863-1866)  of  high  prices;  short 
crops  and  the  inflow  of  money  caused  by  the  American  war,  raising 

1 Mr.  Lanftford’s  Letter,  28th  November  1840,  Gov,  Roc.  1244  of  1841,  137*139. 

A*  noticed  Above  the  size  of  the  muda  varied  m different  parte  of  the  district.  This 
otuda  most  have  been  much  larger  than  Col.  Jervis1  muda  on  which  the  calculations  in 
t.hft  text  are  based. 

1 Gov,  Roc.  700  of  1836,  56  and  64 ; and  Mr.  Davies,  19th  May  1836,  Gov,  Rec. 

700  of  1836,  155,  157. 

* The  details  of  rupee  prices  in  pounds  are  : 1826-27,  forty-three  ; 1627-28,  47}  ; 

1628-29,  fifty-seven;  1829-30,  67f  ; 1830-31,  seventy  - one  ; 1831-32,  seventy-one  j 
1832-33,  60}  ; 1633-34,  47*  ; 1834-35,  501  ; 1835-36, 44*  ; and  1836-37,  60},  Mr.  Davies, 

6tb  September  1837,  Gov.  Rec.  870  of  1838,  101,  In  1835  in  Silsette  rice  sold  at  59} 
pounds  the  rupee  (Its.  12  the  kftandi)  [Gov.  Rec,  700  of  1836,9],  and  in  1336  the 
price  of  second  or  third  class  sweet  rice  varied  from  111}  to  123}  pounds  the  rupee 
(Rs.  20-  Rs.  13  the  muda)  [Gov.  Rec.  696  of  1836,  253,  254].  During  the  same  period 
at  Mimkpur  in  Baasein  the  average  price  of  rice  was  47}  pounds  the  rupee  (Ha.  15  the 
kh&iuli).  Letter,  14th  June  1837,  in  Gov.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  189,  190. 

4 In  1837,  in  Murb&d  the  price  of  rice  varied  from  eighty-nine  to  59}  pounds  the 
rupee  (Rs.  8 - Rs.  12  the  JbAandi)  [Letter,  3rd  February  1837,  in  Gov.  Rec.  775  of  1837, 

151,  152],  and  in  the  inland  parts,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  abolition  of  the  transit 
docs,  it  row  from  seventy-nine  to  54f  pounds  the  rupee  (Rs.  9 - Rs.  13  the  khandi),. 

Mr.  Cole's  Letter,  5th  April  1837,  in  Gov,  Rec,  775  of  1837,  133,  134. 

4 In  1853-54,  in  Naar&pur  the  market  price  of  rice  varied  according  to  quality  from 
871  to  44}  pounds  the  rupoe  (Rs.  10}  - Rs.  16  the  khandi ),  Bom.  Gov.  Sal.  XCVI,  17. 

In  Bhiwndi  (Gov.  Sel.  XCVT  333),  during  the  twenty  years  ending  1859-60,  fine 
rice  varied  from  59}  pounds  the  rupee  (Rs.  44  the  muda)  in  1858-59  to  98}  pounds 
(Rs  23  the  tnada)  in  1843-44,  and  coarse  rice  from  42}  pounds  the  rupee  (RV  52  the  _ 

muda)  in  1859-60  to  117  pounds  (Re,  19  the  muda)  in  1843-44.  M 
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DISTRICTS. 


I Bombay  Oaxcttw, 


Chapter  V. 
Capital. 

Prices. 


rice  to  sixteen  pounds  the  rupee  in  1804  and  1865.  Then  came  eight 
years  (1867-1874)  of  moderate  prices,  rice  varying  from  twenty-six 
pounds  in  1867  and  1870,  to  nineteen  pounds  in  1871  and  averaging 
twenty-three  pounds.  During  the  next  five  years  (1875-1879)  the 
famine  of  1876  and  1877,  and  a large  export  to  Karachi  iu  1879 
caused  a return  to  high  prices,  rice  rising  to  twelve  pounds  the 
rupee  in  1877  and  averaging  fourteen  pounds*  In  I860  rice  fell  to  16J 
pounds  the  rupee  : 


Thdna  Grain  Prices,  In  Pounds  Jbr  the  Paper,  1336  - 1$S0* 1 
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Weights  and  Pearls  and  precious  stones  are  weighed  according  to  the  following 

Measures*  scale;  Four  grains  of  rice  one  rati,  eight  ratis  one  mdsaf  twelve 
mas  as  one  tola  of  180  grains  Troy.  The  weights  are  round  flat  red 
stones.  The  table  by  which  gold  and  silver  are  sold  is,  two  guvjds 
or  Abrus  seeds  one  vdl,  four  vdl#  one  tndea,  twelve  t ttdsas  one  tola 
of  183  7536  grains  Troy*  Copper,  brass,  tin,  lead,  iron,  and  steel 
are  weighed  according  to  the  following  table  : Eighty  (olds  one  sher^ 
and  forty  shore  one  man  of  twenty-eight  pounds.  Coffee,  cotton, 
drugs,  spices,  sugar,  clarified  butter,  firewood,  coals,  and  the  like 
are  sold  by  weight  measures.  These  vary  in  size  in  different  parts 
of  the  district.  In  Srilsette,  M&him,  Bassein,  and  DAh&nu,  the 
following  table  is  current : Twenty-eight  tolas  one  shert  and  forty 
* her  9 one  man  of  twenty- eight  pounds.  Elsewhere  the  table  is  the 
same  as  that  for  weighing  copper,  brass,  and  other  metals^ d^ffcom 


* The&e  price  figure*  lire  compiled  from  a report  on  High  Prices  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  from  a special  statement  received  from  the  Collector,  and  from 

the  Table  of  Food  Prices  (1863-1874)  compiled  in  the  Bombay  Secretariat.  There  i* 
so  much  difference  between  these  returns  that  the  figures  in  the  text  are  little  more 
than  estimates. 


ie 
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these  weights  are  made  either  of  brass  or  iron  and  are  round.  At 
the  salt-pans  salt  is  sold  only  by  weight,  elsewhere  it  is  sold  by  the 
same  capacity  measures  as  oil,  liquor,  milk,  and  grain.  The  oil 
measure  is,  4\  tdks  one  chhatdk , two  chhatdks  one  adpdv,  two  adpdvs 
one  pdv&her,  four  pdvshers  one  sher  equal  to  T9714  pounds.  The 
measures  are  made  of  copper  and  are  like  glass  tumblers  in  form. 
The  liquor  measure  is  twenty- five  shers  one  admani , an  earthen  pot 
containing  forty  pounds.  Milk  measures,  4 sher,  4 sher,  and  one 
sher,  are  made  ox  brass,  the  sher  containing  about  23  £ ounces. 
The  quarter  sher  is  called  panchpdtrl  or  loti,  and  the  sher,  tdmbya  or 
gadva . The  grain  measure  is  two  tipris  one  sher,  four  skers  one 
pdyati,  sixteen  pay  alls  one  phara  or  man  of  eighty-nine  pounds. 
Another  table  is  54  tipris  one  adholi , and  twenty -five  adholi*  one 
phara,1  Cloth  is  measured  either  by  the  gaj , the  yard,  or  the  cubit. 
The  gaj  which  is  made  of  iron,  brass,  or  wood,  is  of  two  kinds,  the 
sawyers  gaj  two  feet  and  the  ordinary  gaj  two  and  a half  feet  long. 
The  gaj  is  divided  into  twenty -four  parts  called  tasus . Silk  and 
valuable  cloth,  and  kkaits  or  the  pieces  of  cloth  used  for  women's 
bodices,  are  sold  by  the  ordinary  gaj.  The  coarse  country  cotton  cloth 
is  sold  by  the  cubit  or  hat  of  fourteen  tasus  or  eighteen  inches. 
With  these  exceptions  cloth  is  measured  by  the  yard,  vdr,  The 
silk  cloth  manufactured  in  the  district  is  sold  by  the  ounce. 
Handkerchiefs  are  sold  by  the  dozen.  Bamboo  matting  is  measured 
by  the  surface  and  sold  by  the  cubit  or  the  yard.  The  land  measure 
is  sixteen  annas  one  guntha  equal  to  121  square  yards,  and  forty 
pant  has  one  acre.  Before  the  revenue  survey,  the  land  measure 
was  twenty  square  Jcdthis  of  nine  feet  and  four  inches  each  one  pdnd, 
twenty  pdnds  one  btg ha  equal  to  thirty-two  gunthds.  Hough  hewn 
stones  are  sold  by  the  brass  of  100  cubic  feet.  Small  chips,  “ 
khdndfris,j%re  sold  by  the  hundred.  Hewn  stones,  chirds , which  are 
of  three  sorts,  good  mdUv,  middling  tichiv , and  poor  sadhiv , are 
sold  by  the  cubic  measure.  Timber  is  sold  by  the  foot.  If  a log  is 
ten  feet  tong,  one  foot  broad,  and  one  foot  deep,  the  length  is 
multiplied  by  the  breadth,  and  the  result  is  reckoned  as  the 
measurement  of  the  log  in  feet,  600  square  feet  making  a ton. 
Timber  is  sold  wholesale  by  the  ton.  Bricks,  tiles,  bamboos, 
rafters,  fruit,  betel  leaves,  and  cocoanuts  are  sold  by  number.  Earth 
and  lime  walls  are  measured  in  towns  by  the  foot  and  in  villages  by 
the  cubit.  Grass  and  hay  are  sold  by  the  hundred  or  the  thousand 
bandies,  puli*,  each  hundred  being  equal  to  105,  The  table  for 
measuring  time  is,  Bixty  pals  one  ghatka , 7 4 ghathds  one  prakar , 
four  j>rahars  one  divas  or  ratra , seven  divas  one  dthavda  or  week, 
two  aihavdas  one  pandhravda  or  pafath  or  fortnight,  two  pcmdhravdds 
one  mds  or  mahina  or  month,  and  twelve  mahinds  one  trarsft  or  year. 
Formerly,  when  there  were  no  clocks  or  watches,  time  was  measured 
by  water-clocks  or  by  the  position  of  the  sun  moon  and  stars. 
Water-clocks  are  now  used  only  at  marriage  and  thread  ceremonies, 

i In  1926,  according  to  dunes  (Itinerary,  104),  the  adholi  in  the  north  Konkan 
consisted  of  34  and  4 kach&  *hcrs  and  the  number  of  ad  hoi  is  to  the  Konkan  ma/i  varied 
in  different  towns  from  seventeen  to  twenty-four.  Where  the  four  vher  adholi  wm  in 
use  the  man  contained  twenty  adholi*  * and  where  the  3^  sher  adholi  was  in  use  the 
man  contained  twenty -four  adholi*.  The  seventeen  adholi  measure  win  confined  to 
Salsette. 
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The  history  of  Sop&ra,  KalyAn,  Th&na,  and  Sftnj&n,  shows  that 
from  before  the  Christian  era  the  creeks,  forests,  and  hills  of 
Thdna  have  been  crossed  by  important  trade-routes.  Sop&ra  (b,c* 
1300-a.d.  1SGG),  besides  its  water  communication  by  the  Vaitarna 
river  and  the  Bassein  creek,  had  two  mainland  routes,  one  north- 
east by  Sdiv&u  and  Vair&b&i  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tansa 
to  the  Tal  pass  and  N&sik,  the  other  south-east  by  KAman,  through 
Bhiwndi  and  Kalydn,  by  the  MAIscj  and  N&na  passes  to  Junnar  and 
Pai than.  Besides  to  the  Mdlsej  and  N&na  passes,  routes  led  from 

alyAn  to  the  Kusur  and  Bor  passes.  Inscriptions  and  traces  of  steps 
and  rock-cut  chambers  and  cisterns  show  that,  as  far  back  as  the  first 
century  before  Christ,  much  was  done  to  make  the  route  through 
the  N&na  pass  easy  and  safe.  And  the  cave  remains  at  Kond&na, 
Jambrug,  and  Ambivli  in  Th&ua,  and  at  KArla,  Bh4ja,  and  Bedsa 
in  Poona,  show  that  the  Bor  pass  was  a much- used  route  between 
B.c.  100  and  a,d.  600,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  periods  of 
Th&ua  history.  Besides  these  inland  routes,  an  inscription  in 
N&sik  cave  VIII,  probably  about  a.d.  100,  states  that  Ushavdit, 
the  governor  of  the  Konkan,  made  boat  bridges  and  established 
ferries  at  several  of  the  rivers  along  the  coast**  From  San  j An 
(a.d,  600  - 1200)  the  chief  land  route  must  have  been  up  the 
Daman ganga  valley  through  the  Chiral,  M&h&ja,  and  Fimpri  passes 
to  B&gl&n  and  I£h£ndesh. 

In  the  eleventh  century  (1026),  under  the  Silh&rAs,  mention  is 
made  of  a high  road,  or  rdjapatha,  that  ran  by  Bh&ndup,  and  of 
a.  second  highway  in  Uran.a  Of  Portuguese  road- making,  traces 
remain  in  the  bridges  at  Gokirva  between  Sopdra  and  Stfiv&n  and 
at  Poinsar  near  Goregaon. 

In  1675,  when  Fi^er  was  called  to  Junnar  at  the  request  of 
the  Moghal  governor,  he  was  carried  in  a palanquin  through  Tb&na, 
Kaly&n,  MurbAd,  and  Dhasai,  and  f being  misguided*  had  to  climb 
the  Sahy&dris  apparently  by  the  Av&pa  footpath,  about  six  miles 
south  of  the  Nina  pass.4  The  ascent  was  very  difficult*  There  was 


1 The  materials  for  the  trade  history  of  the  Thdna  coast  have  been  worked  into  the 
History  Chapter,  a Tiad*.  See.  Or.  Cong.  328,  337.  realpatidar.COITI 

1 One  of  tne  oldest  routes  in  the  district  is  probably  down  the  Bor  pass  to  near 
PAnvel , and  then  by  way  of  KhArbAv  (SrtMyo)  to  SopAra,  Thie  route  rose  to 
importance  again  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Bassein  wsatfae  chief  centre  of  trade. 

See  O*  Cbron*  de  Tia.  1,  32. 

1 In  1826  this  footpath  was  cloned.  Cl  it  nee1  Itinerary,  145, 
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no  path  and  the  breathless  bearers *  * threaded  their  way  amid  hanging 
trees,  the  roots  of  which  were  laid  bare  by  the  falling  earth.  To 
look  down  made  the  brain  torn,  and  overhead  pendulous  rocks 
threatened  to  entomb  the  traveller.  Intense  labour  drew  tears  of 
anguish  from  the  servants'  eyes,  and  with  much  difficulty  they 
carried  their  load  to  the  top  by  a narrow  cavern  cut  through  the 
rock/1  Fryer  came  back  from  Jnnnar  by  the  N Ana  pass,  which  he 
found  shorter  and  easier.  At  the  top  he  was  kept  waiting  by  300 
oxen  laden  with  salt,  which,  he  notices,  was  so  precious,  that  the 
saying  was  f whose  salt  we  eat,'  not  f whose  bread  we  eat/  After 
standing  for  an  hour,  he  persuaded  the  bullockmen  to  stop  and  let 
him  pass.  Once  past  the  salt  bullocks  the  road  was  r feasible, 
supplied  at  distances  with  charitable  cisterns  of  good  water,  and, 
towards  the  bottom,  adorned  with  beautiful  woods/3 

In  1781,  when  General  Goddard  marched  to  the  foot  of  the  Bor 
pass,  the  road  between  Panvel  and  Khopivli,  though  the  best  in  the 
country,  was  a mere  pathway,  through  a tract  exceedingly  rugged, 
full  of  deep  ravines  and  delis,  strong  forests  on  the  right  and  left, 
and  frequently  high  rock  sand  precipices  within  musket- shot  on  both 
sides.3  In  1803,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  femme  to  finish  the 
Bombay -Thin a road,  and,  in  1805,  the  causeway  between  Sion  and 
Kurla  was  ready  for  use. 

In  1818  Captain  Dickinson  found,  along  nearly  the  whole  seventy- 
three  miles  from  the  Vait&rna  to  the  Daman ganga  river,  r a most 
excellent  road,  perhaps,  considering  its  length,  unequalled  by  any  in 
the  world/  All  but  three  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  were  fordable, 
and  the  three  unfordable  rivers  caused  little  difficulty  as  the  carts 
were  carried  in  boats  and  the  bullocks  swam  behind/  Some  of  the 
leading  routes  across  the  SahyAdris,  bv  the  Pimpri,  MAlsej,  NAna, 
BhimAshankar,  and  Kusur  passes,  though  much  out  of  repair,  showed 
signs  of  having  once  been  kept  in  order/  In  other  parts  of  the 
district  the  roads  were  mere  fair-weather  tracks.  In  the  valleys 
they  crossed  rice  fields  which  were  ploughed  during  the  rains,  and 
in  the  hills  they  were  almost  impassable. 

In  1819  Mr.  Harriot,  the  Collector,  proposed  that  the  Pimpri,  N&na, 
and  Kusur  passes  should  be  repaired/  In  1826,  two  cart-roads  led 
from  ThAna  to  Surat,  one  along  the  beach  by  Anchola,  SopAra, 
AgAshi,  DAutivra,  MAhim,  TArApur,  DAhAnu,  and  Umbargaon,  the 
other  a short  distance  inland.  The  coast  route  was  perhaps  the  best 
in  the  rains,  but  neither  route  was  much  used.  Traders  preferred 
going  by  sea/  and  the  only  troops  that  passed  were  an  occasional 
relief  battalion  once  a season.  The  other  routes  were  from  Bhiwndi 
north-east  by  Khardi,  KAsAra,  and  the  Tal  pass  to  NAsik.  From 
KalyAu  as  a centre,  a road  ran  east  by  MurbAd  and  the  MAlsej  pass, 
111  miles  to  Sirur,  sixty-five  to  Jnnnar,  and  186  to  Aurangabad. 


1 Fryer’*  New  Account,  128-130.  * Fryer"*  New  Account,  141. 

* Maclean's  Guide  to  Bombay,  30.  * Military  Diaries,  314  of  1813,  1106, 

* Mr.  Marriot,  Rev.  Rec.  144  of  1819,  3317.  Chapman  (Commerce  of  India,  76* 
192)  write*,  f In  1853  the  works  In  the  Miilaej  pass  showed  that  it  had  been  much 
need,  and  seemed  to  have  been  repaired  by  Ndna  Fadnavio/ 

■ 29th  Scptr,  1819,  Rev.  Roc.  144  of  1819,  3317.  7 dunes1  Itinerary,  147, 
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Chapter  VI-  Another  road  ran  south-east  by  Badl&pur,  Nasripur,  and  the 
Kusur  pass,  seventy -five  miles  to  Poona,  and  a third,  south-west  by 
, Panvel,  forty-miles  to  Pen  and  forty- three  miles  to  Uran,  From 

CommmueattouB  ThAna,  there  was  a road  twenty-three  miles  south-west  to  Bombay  ; 

Jtoad*.  and  Panvel,  by  Chauk  and  KMlapur,  a route  through  the 

Bor  pass  led  to  Sirur  (114  mtlea)  and  to  Ahpiadnagar  (166  miles). 

There  was  also  a camping  route  from  Poona  to  Surat,  290  miles,  by 
Khopivli,  Chauk,  KalyAn,  Titv&la,  Vajr&b&i,  Mah&gaoo,  T&rApur, 
Umbargaon,  Naveari,  and  Sachin. 

The  first  road  made  by  the  British  was  from  Panvel  through  the 
Bor  pass  to  Poona.  Tn  the  close  of  1779,  the  leaders  of  the 
unfortunate  expedition  that  ended  in  the  Vadgaon  convention,  spent 
about  a week  (15th  December- 23rd  December)  in  making-  a path  fit 
for  artillery  up  the  Bor  pass.1 *  The  track  was  improved  in  1 804  by 
General  Wellesley.  From  its  importance  in  joining  Bombay  and 
Poona,  the  completion  of  the  road  from  Panvel  to  Poona  was  one  of 
the  first  cares  of  the  Bombay  Government  after  the  fall  of  the  Peshwa 
in  1818.  In  1825  Bishop  Heber,  who  marched  along  it  during  the 
rains  (July),  speaks  of  the  road  between  Panvel  and  Khopivli  as  made 
at  great  expense,  more  than  sufficiently  wide,  and  well  raised  above 
the  swampy  Konkan.  In  the  Bor  pass,  though  broad  and  good,  the 
road  was  so  steep  that  a loaded  carriage  or  palanquin  could  with 
difficulty  be  taken  up.  Every  one  either  walked  or  rode,  and  all 
merchandize  was  conveyed  on  bullocks  or  horses.  To  have  carried 
a road  over  these  hills  at  all  was,  Bishop  Heber  thought,  highly 
creditable  to  the  Bombay  Government,  and  the  road  as  it  stood  was 
probably  sufficient  for  the  intercourse  that  either  was  or  was  likely  to 
be  between  the  Konkan  and  the  Deccan . * A few  years  later  the  pass 
road  was  greatly  improved,  and,  in  1830,  it  was  opened  in  state  by 
Sir  John  Malcolm  the  Governor  of  Bombay.  In  spite  of  the 
improvement,  it  was  so  difficult  of  ascent  or  descent  that  no  one 
ever  thought  of  driving  up  or  down  in  a carriage.  Passengers 
travelling  by  the  public  conveyances  were  carried  up  and  down  in 
palanquins,  there  being  different  sets  of  coaches  for  the  high  and 
low  portions  of  the  road.  Private  carriages  were  pulled  np  or  let 
down  by  numerous  bodies  of  workmen,  or  else  they  were  carried 
up  and  down,  swung  from  a number  of  poles  resting  on  men's 
shoulders.*  In  1840  the  pass  road  was  metalled  throughout  and 
completed  with  bridges  and  drains  so  as  to  be  fit  for  carts 
during  the  rains.  In  this  year  the  traffic  yielded  a toll  revenue  of 
£2774  (Re.  27,740).* 

Two  other  military  roads,  to  Gujantt  and  to  Ndsik,  engaged  the 
early  attention  of  the  Bombay  Government.  The  part  of  the  route 
between  Poona  and  Gujar&t,  that  lay  through  the  rugged  country 
between  the  ToX  pass  and  Bhiwndi,  was  improved  by  the  Pioneers 
in  1826.*  To  improve  the  route  by  Bhiwndi  through  the  Tal  pass 
to  Igatpuri,  twelve  miles  of  approach,  from  Khardi  to  KAakra,  com 
were  constructed  between  1850  and  1858  by  Lieutenant  C.  Scott, 


^ [Bombay  Gazetteer, 
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1 Bombay  in  1731,  176- 177.  3 fleWn  Narrative,  II.  200. 

s Mackay'a  Woatcra  India,  380-361.  * Trade  Report,  IS4CMI. 

6 Clune»*  itinerary,  144. 
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of  the  Bombay  Engineers*  Lieutenant  Chapman,  of  the  Bombay 
Engineers,  carried  the  road  beyond  KAs&ra  to  Igatpuri,  making  one 
of  the  best  engineered  roads  in  Western  India* 

Between  1840  and  1863  little  was  done  to  improve  communications, 
beyond  keeping  up  the  two  main  military  roads  through  the  Bor 
and  Tal  passes.  Since  the  creation  of  a Local  Fund  revenue  in 
1863,  the  work  % of  opening  roads  had  been  steadily  pressed  on, 
and  much  of  the  district  is  now  well  provided  with  lines  of 
communication.  The  total  length  of  road  in  1882  was  228  miles, 
of  which  203  miles  were  bridged  and  metalled  and  twenty- five  miles 
were  rnttram  roads.  In  S&lsette  an  excellent  and  much-used  road 
runs  north  from  B&ndra,  west  of  and  almost  parallel  with  the 
Ilaroda  railway,  18 J miles  to  Ghodbandar.  Other  Salsetfce  roads, 
besides  the  main  line  between  Bombay  and  Th&na,  are  from  Kurla 
to  Yes&va  six  miles;  from  Soki  to  Veh&r  lake  three  miles ; from 
Sion  to  Trombay  six  miles ; from  Gh&tkopar  to  M&hul  five  miles ; 
from  Bhandup  to  Veh&r  two  milea  ; and,  from  Th&na,  tho  Pokhran 
road  to  the  foot  of  the  S&lsette  hills,  four  milea  ; and  the  Vovla 
road  five  miles.  Of  late  years  a branch  has  been  made  from  Panvel 
twenty  miles  north  to  Th&na,  where,  at  a cost  of  £16,886 
(Rs.  1,68,860),  an  iron  bridge  has  been  thrown  across  the  S&lsette 
creek.  From  Panvel  a branch  runs  six  miles  west  to  Ulva,  another 
1 i miles  south  to  Kholkhe,  and  a third  twelve  miles  south-west  to 
Uran,  where  it  meets  the  road  that  joins  the  Mora  and  Karan ja 
ports,  a distance  of  4|  miles.  A bridged  road  is  being  made  from 
kaly&n  forty  miles  to  the  M&lsej  pass,  and  has  been  completed 
twenty -seven  miles  from  Kaly&n  through  Murb&d  to  Saralgaon. 
This  road  bisects  the  triangular  tract  which  is  bordered  on  two  sides 
by  the  branches  of  tho  Peninsula  railway.  It  will  open  a part 
of  the  district  which  has  hitherto  been  without  roads,  and  will  also 
prove  of  use  to  a large  area  above  the  Sahyddris,  whose  export  traffic 
naturally  centres  in  the  M&lsej  pass.  In  connection  with  railway 
stations  an  excellent  road  of  five  miles  joins  Bhiwndi  with  the 
railway  at  Kaly&n,  and  another  of  six  miles  runs  from  Karjat 
to  Chauk*  On  the  Baroda  railway  a feeder  of  five  miles  rims  from 
Gokirva  to  P&pdi ; one  of  four  milea  from  Yir&r  to  Agashi  ; one 
of  miles  from  M&him  to  Palghar ; one  of  seven  miles  from 
Boisar  to  Tax&pur  ; and  one  of  4j  miles  from  Yevji  to  Umbargaon. 
These  Baroda  railway  feeders  have  hitherto  been  made  chiefly  to  the 
coast  towns.  It  is  now  proposed  to  open  the  district  to  the  east  of 
the  Baroda  line,  especially  to  conneefr  the  state  of  Jawhitr  with 
the  railway,  and  to  meet  the  wants  of  YMa. 

In  the  115  miles  during  which  they  Form  the  east  boundary  of 
the  district,  the  Sahyfidris  are  crossed  by  the  following  leading 
passes.1  Beginning  from  the  north,  the  first  is  Amboli,  which  leads 
from  Trimbak  in  N&sik  to  Mokhdda  in  Sb&hdpur.  Jt  is  of  easy 
ascent  and  about  three  miles  long,  passable  for  laden  cattle,  but 
little  used.  Two  miles  south  of  Amboli  are  Chandrss,  or  the  AvbAta 


1 Of  the  Sahy&dri  phases,  two  Chan  tire  and  Hum  be  are  called  met*  or  turnings  ; 
and  abc  SAdryc,  Nism,  Bhorinde,  Pain,  Kute,  and  Goveli  are  called  ddres  or  doom  : 
tho  rest  are  called  ghdts  or  gate*. 
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Chapter  VI  pass,  and  Humbe,  the  latter  a track  lor  foot  passengers,  the  former 
Trade.  an  easy'  ascent  of  about  two  miles  from  Khoeh  in  Mokh&da  to 

Coamumi cation*  Trimbak,  the  most  frequented  path  leading  into  Mokh&da.  Go*  ns, 
p the  direct  route  from  Trimbak  to  Jawh&r,  is  not  much  used, 

though  laden  cattle  in  small  numbers  pass  up  and  down,  taking' 
wheat,  gram,  and  pepper  to  JawhAr,  and  bringing  back  ndgli* 
Shib,  an  easy  ascent  of  about  two  miles  from  Khod&le  to  Alvade  at 
the  crest  of  the  Sahy&dris,  was  formerly  (1826)  one  of  the  chief  road  a 
from  Bassein  to  Trimbak.  At  present  (1882)  it  is  fit  for  carte, 
but  is  hardly  ever  used,  as  the  Tal  pass  is  much  easier.  It  is  a favourite 
route  for  Van  jar  is  marching  with  laden  cattle  from  NAsik  to 
Bhiwndi  and  Vada,  and  also  for  dragging  wood  up  the  Sahy&dria. 
Tal  on  the  main  Agra  road,  between  K6sAra  and  Igatpuri,  is  a 
broad  metalled  road  of  a gentle  gradient  5£  miles  long.  In  1826 
1 it  was  easy  for  laden  carts,  was  the  best  route  for  troops  from 

Bombay  to  N&sik,  and  had  a considerable  traffic.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  railway,  traffic  has  forsaken  this  road  and  it  is  now  used  only 
by  VanjAris  passing  to  Bhiwndi,  In  1881  the  toll  yielded  £203 
(Rs,  2080),  Pimpbi,  from  Phugale  in  Sh&h&pur  three  miles  to 
Phangul  in  N&sik,  at  a little  distance  from  the  village  of  Pimpri, 
was  in  1826  of  easy  ascent  and  was  one  of  the  usual  roads  from 
N&sik  to  Bassein  and  Kaly&n,  The  approach  below  was  a very 
hard  stony  road.  At  present  (1882)  it  is  a difficult  pass  used  mostly 
by  foot  travellers  for  N&sik,  and  by  VanjAris  returning  from 
Kaly&n  and  Bhiwndi  with  unladen  cattle,  Chondhe-Mkkdhe, 
rising  from  Chondh6  in  Sh&h&pur  by  two  roads  which  join  at 
GhAtghar,  on  the  crest,  is  the  direct  route  from  Rajur  and  Akola  in 
Ahmadnagar  to  Sh&h&pur  and  Bhiwndi.  In  1826  it  was  about  five 
miles  long,  precipitous,  stony,  and  dangerous  for  cattle  at  the  upper 
part,  but  passable  for  laden  cattle  and  used  for  driving  goats  for 
sale  to  the  Konkan  cattle- markets.  At  present  (1882)  it  is  passable 
for  pack  animals,  but  the  traffic  is  not  large,  owing  to  the  mountain- 
ous nature  of  the  country  above  the  pass,  and  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Tal  pass.  SAdbye,  a very  steep  and  difficult  pass  of 
about  five  miles,  leads  from  BelpAda  in  Murb&d  to  P&chn©  in  the 
Akola  sub-division  of  Ahmadnagar.  It  is  fit  for  cattle,  but  is  little 
used  even  by  foot  travellers.  It  was  formerly  a favourite  route 
for  gang  robbers  in  making  raids  into  the  Konkan,  - Kisni, 
another  steep  and  difficult  route  from  Divdnp&da  in  Murb&d  to 
Taletn&chi  in  Junnar,  is  impassable  for  cattle  and  little  used  by  foot 
travellers.  MAlbej,  the  straight  rout©  between  Ahmadnagar  and 
Kaly4n,  ascends  about  five  miles  from  Thitbi  in  Murbad  to  Khubi 
in  Junnrir.  In  1826  it  was  passable  by  camels  and  elephants, 
but  was  steep  and  in  some  places  narrow  with  a precipice  on  one 
side.1  For  some  miles  below,  the  approach  to  the  pass  is  (1882) 
most  difficult,  being  rocky  and  crossed  by  steep  watercourses  ruuning 
into  the  Kalu  river.  The  ascent  is  paved  with  large  stones.  For 
pack-bnllocks  it  is  easy.  There  is  on  this  pass  considerable  Vanj&ri 
traffic  from  December  to  May,  taking  wheat,  Indian  millet,  clarified 
butter,  oil,  molasses,  and  chillies  from  the  Deccan,  and  bringing  rice. 


1 Cluuo*'  Itinerary,  16. 
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salt,  and  ndgli  from  the  Koukan.  BhgbAnde,  about  six  miles  in 
ascent  from  Bhorande  in  Murbad  to  Ghdtghar  in  Junnar,  is  a steep 
and  difficult  pass  used  only  by  Kolis.  NAna,  from  Vaishakre  in 
Murb&d  six  miles  to  Ghitghar  in  Junuar,  is  the  most  used  route 
next  to  the  Tal  and  Bor  passes,1  The  first  portion  of  the  ascent  is 
easy  and  runs  along  some  low  rounded  hills,  until  it  reaches  the  trap 
cliff  up  which  it  climbs  almost  like  a staircase,  with  steps  cut  or  built  in 
the  rock.  At  the  top  the  road  passes  through  a narrow  gorge  between 
two  steep  rocks,  one  of  which  is  known  as  Nana* * a A'nglhia  or 
Nana's  Thumb.  At  several  places  along  the  pass  are  cisterns  with 
excellent  water,  which,  from  their  PAli  inscriptions,  must  have  been  cut 
about  a hundred  years  before  Christ.  At  the  top  of  the  pass  and 
the  beginning  of  the  gorge,  is  a large  cave,  whose  walls  are  covered 
with  P&li  writing  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  cistern  inscriptions. 
Beyond  is  the  plinth  of  a toll -house.  At  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
pass,  bullocks  are  unladen  and  their  packs  transferred  to  buffaloes, 
who  do  nothing  but  carry  up  and  down  the  pass.  There  is 
considerable  Yanjfiri  traffic  in  grain  from  Junnar  to  Murb&d  and 
Kalyin,  but  the  pass  can  never  be  more  than  a foot  and  cattle- 
P&th.  Palu,  though  only  a foot-path,  is  much  used  as  the  most 
direct  route  from  Kalydn  to  Juunar.  Kote,  a foot-path  leading 
from  Son&vle  in  Murbdd  to  Hdtej  in  Khed,  is  used  only  by  Kolia, 
and  is  so  steep  that  in  places  steps  are  cut  in  the  rock.  Goveli, 
also  a foot-path,  leads  from  Ubrole  in  Murbid  to  Khed  in  Poona. 
It  is  steep  and  little  used  AvApe,  an  ascent  of  four  miles 
from  Khopoli  in  Murbdd  to  Av&pe  in  Khed,  is  only  a foot-path  ; 
it  is  used  to  carry  head-loads  of  clarified  butter  and  myrobalans 
from  the  Deccan  coastwards.  Shedgab,  ascending  from  Narivli  to 
Kod&val  in  Khed,  is  impassable  for  cattle,  but  is  much  used  by 
foot  passengers.  Three  paths,  Ghar,  Umbra,  and  Gunar,  lead  to 
the  Shidgad  fort.  BhtmIsrakkar  is  reached  by  two  paths,  on© 
from  the  village  of  Balhiner  called  Ranbhel,  and  the  other  from 
the  village  of  Kh&ndas  called  BhimAshankar.  In  1826  the 
Btrim&shanhar  j^aths  had  much  traffic  in  spices,  oil,  and  molasses 
from  the  Deccan  to  Panvel,  and  a return  of  salt  from  Panvel  to  the 
Deccan.  Along  much  of  thoir  length  old  Corbin  g and  in  many 
places  old  paving  remain.  The  paths  are  now  out  of  repair  and 
used  only  by  a few  laden  bullocks  and  ponies,  and  by  travellers 
carried  in  fitters  from  Khandas.3  Kolamb,1  also  called  Bhati, 


Chapter  VX 
'Trad* 

Communication*. 


1 Near  the  NAa*  p«4  the  Poona  boundary  runs  far  into  the  Konkan.  The  story  is 
tint  in  a dispute  between  the  neighbouring  Th  Ana  and  Poona  villages , the  MhAr  of  the 
Peons  village  pointed  out  from  the  top  of  the  SibyAdria  a line  a long  way  west  of  the 
hue  of  the  cUfL  The  ThAna  villagers  jeered  at  him,  telling  him  to  go  over  the  precipice 
and  show  the  line.  The  Poona  MbAr  tied  winnowing  fans  under  his  arms  and  to  hie 
lags,  and  throwing  himself  over  the  cliff,  floated  down  unhurt.  On  reaching  the 
gfound,  he  began  to  run  west  to  what  he  called  the  Poona  boundary.  The  Konkan 
villagers,  seeing  their  lands  passing  away,  mobbed  him  to  death,  and  fixed  the 
boundary  where  his  body  lay.  Mr.  W.  Rr  MuJoek,  C.S. 

* Two  ether  footpaths  to  the  BhimAshaokar  pass  are  called  HAtkarvat  and 
SAkhartAki. 

* Close  to  Kolamb  is  a steep  foot-path  by  which  a detachment  of  the  4th  Regiment 
climbed  to  Eng  lad  in  February  1818  and  surprised  a party  of  Kolia,  dunes' 
Itinerary,  146. 
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Chapter  VI, 
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Cqmm  nni  cation*. 
Patent, 

now  out  of  repair  aod  passable  only  to  foot  passengers  and  an  laden 
cattle,  had  formerly  much  traffic  in  rice  and  salt  from  Kaly£n_ 
SAvla,  leading  from  Pimpaip&da  to  S&valgaon,  was  formerly  used 
for  dragging  wood.1  Kustra,  leading  from  the  village  of  Bbivpnri 
to  Knsurgaon,  a winding  path  of  about  six  miles,  is  in  good, 
repair*  The  first  part  of  the  ascent  is  a steep  zigzag  up  the  hill- 
side, which  gradually  becomes  easier  as  it  nears  the  Deccan  where 
it  passes  under  fine  shady  trees.  Moat  of  it  is  roughly  paved  with 
large  stones,  said  to  have  been  laid  by  one  of  the  Peshw&a.  There 
is  at  Bhivpuri  a fine  stone  reservoir,  built  at  a cost  of  £7500 
(Rs.  75,000)  by  PArvatibrii,  widow  of  SadAshiv  Chimnaji  of  the 
Peshwa  family.  The  road  is  passable  for  mounted  horsemen  or 
laden  bullocks,  but  not  for  carts.  The  yearly  toll  revenue  of  about 
£20  (Rs.  200)  is  spent  on  the  repair  of  the  pass.  RjUmAcai, 
known  as  the  Konkan  DarvAja  or  Konkan  Gate,  from  the  village  of 
Kharvandi  about  five  miles  to  RAjmAchi  fort,  was  formerly  passable 
by  laden  cattle  ; it  is  now  out  of  repair  and  used  only  by  foot 
travellers.  In  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  district  is  the  Bob 
pass,  a winding  made  road  leading  from  Khopivli  eight  miles  to 
JbouAvli.  It  is  a first  class  metalled  and  curbed  road  twenty-two 
feet  wide  on  an  average,  with  masonry  bridges,  culverts,  drams, 
dry  stone  retaining  walls,  and  an  easy  gradient.  It  has  considerable 
cart  traffic  from  Poona  to  Panvel  and  Pen.  Wheat,  molasses,  oil, 
clarified  butter,  millet,  and  cotton  pass  coastwards  and  salt  passes 
inland.  In  1881  the  Bor  toll  yielded  £790  {Rs.  7900). 

* 

Causeway*. 

During  the  present  century  three  causeways  have  been  made 
between  the  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay.  The  first 
joined  Sion  in  Bombay  with  Kurla  in  SAlsette,  the  second  joined 
MAhim  in  Bombay  with  BAndra  in  SAlsettc,  and  the  third  joined 

Kurla  in  SAlsette  with  Chembur  in  Trombay, 

Sion, 

The  Sion  causeway  was  begun  in  1798  and  finished  in  1805  at 
a cost  of  £5037  (Rs.  50,370).  In  1820  its  breadth  was  doubled, 
and  it  was  oth erwi se  i m proved  at  a furth er  ontl ay  of  £40 00 
(Rs.  40,000) .*  The  Sion  causeway  is  935  yards  long  and  twenty- 
four  feet  wide,  and  the  roadway  is  raised  to  a maximum  height 
of  nine  feet  above  the  swampy  ground.  The  side  walls  are  of  plain 
stone  and  lime  masoniy  with  earth  and  stone  filling  between.  It  ia 
used  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and,  during  the  dry  weather,  there 
is  a great  traffic.  Carts  laden  with  cotton  and  coal  for  the  Kurla 
-Spinning  and  Weaving  Mills,  yarn  and  cloth  from  the  mills,  shell- 
lime,  grass,  stones,  salt,  and  other  articles,  brought  into  Bombay 

1 In  182$,  the  yearly  value  of  the  timber  dragged  up  thin  pass  was  estimated  at 
£5000  [Ha.  50.000).  Clones’  Itinerary,  146. 

3 At  the  south  end  of  the  causeway  is  a tablet  with  the  following  i ascription: 

1 Thin  causeway  was  begun  in  May  1798,  and  was  finished  in  January  1805  during  the  . rnm 
administration  of  the  Honourable  Jonathan  Duncan.  Esquire.  It  cost  Re.  50,374.  R 
was  doubled  in  width,  and  othei^  improvements  added,  in  1820,  under  the  Government 
of  the  Honourable  Mountotuart  El  ohms  tone,  at  a further  cost  of  Rs.  40,000.  The 
causeway  was  originally  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  William 

Brooks  of  the  Engineers  ; and  the  additions  and  the  improvements  made  in  1826 
under  that  of  Captain  William  A.  Tate  of  the  same  corps/ 
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from  different  parts  of  Tbaua,  are  carried  over  the  causeway.  A 
toll  on  the  causeway  yields  a yearly  revenue  of  £2700  (Rs.  27,000)  .l 

In  1837,  some  of  the  leading  natives  of  Bombay  raised  £1000 
(Rs,  10,000)  to  make  a causeway  between  M&him  and  Bandra*  They 
applied  to  Government  for  help,  but  at  the  time  Government  was 
not  able  to  do  anything  beyond  having  the  line  surveyed*  During 
the  rainy  season  of  1841,  while  attempting  to  cross  the  creek,  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  boats  were  upset  and  many  lives  were  lost, 
Lady  Jamsebji  Jijibh&i,  who  was  much  moved  by  this  loss  of  life, 
offered  £4500  (Rs.  45,000)  towards  making  a causeway,  on  condition 
that  it  should  bo  free  from  toll.  The  work  was  begun  in  1843, 
and  before  it  was  finished  in  1845,  Lady  Jamsetji  had  increased  her 
first  gift  to  £15,580  (Rs*  1,55,800).  The  causeway  was  completed 
at  a total  cost  of  £20,3 S 4 {Rs.  2,03,8 40) and  was  opened  on  the 
8th  of  April  1845'  by  Sir  George  Arthur,  Governor  of  Bombay, 
It  is  3600  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide,  and,  in  the  centre,  has  a 
Bridge  of  four  arches  each  twenty-nine  feet  wide.  It  is  used  at  all 
seasons  by  passengers  and  heavy  traffic,  the  chief  articles  being 
grass,  rice,  fish,  vegetables,  and  lime.  The  cost  of  yearly  repairs, 
which  amounts  to  about  £100  (Rs*  1000),  is  borne  by  Provincial 
Fonda. 

The  Chembur  causeway  was  built  about  1846.  It  is  3105  feet 
long,  from  twenty -two  to  twenty-four  feet  wide,  and  from  five  to 
twelve  feet  high.  The  causeway  is  used  at  all  seasons,  the  chief 
traffic,  besides  passengers,  being  grass,  rice,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
on  their  way  to  Bombay.  It  is  repaired  as  part  of  the  Kurla- 
Trombay  road  out  of  the  Th&na  Local  Funds.  There  is  no  toll. 

There  are  in  all  twenty  toll-bars  in  the  district,  eight  of  them 
on  provincial  roads,  eleven  on  local  fund  roads,  and  one  on 
M£ther£n  hill,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  credited  to  the  M&therAn 
station  fund.  Of  the  eight  toll-bars  on  provincial  roads,  five  at 
Hurls,  Kopar,  Yadapekhind,  Atgaon,  and  the  Tal  pass  are  on  the 
Bombay- Agra  road,  and  three  at  K&lundra,  Lodhivli,  and  the  Bor- 
pass  are  on  the  Panvel- Poona  road.  Of  the  local  fund  toll-bars,  two 
at  Chinchavli  and  B&ndra  are  on  the  Bdudra-Ghodbandar  road ; 
one  at  MAnikpur  is  on  the  Gokirva-PApdi  road  ; one  at  Bolinj,  on 
the  Virdr-Ag&shi  road ; one  at  P&lghar,  on  the  M£him-P&lghar 
road  ; one  at  B&p&ai,  on  the  Mdlsej  pass  road ; one  at  Kone,  on 
the  Bhiwndi-Kalyfin  road  ; two  at  Th&na  bridge  and  Ndvde,  on  the 
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Mdhim. 


Chembur. 


Toll*. 


1 The  toll  rates  are  : 1*.  (8  an.)  for  a four-wheeled  carriage  with  one  or  two  horaes  ; 
6 d.  (4  an.)  for  a palanquin  or  for  a loaded  two-wheeled  carriage  drawn  by  two  bullock* ; 
3d.  (2  an.)  for  a two- wheeled  carriage,  loaded  or  empty , drawn  by  ode  bullock  ; 2s. 
(He.  11  for  an  elephant  ; frf.  (6  pies)  for  a camel,  horae  or  bullock  ; ft/.  (8  pies)  for  m 
donkey  ; and  id.  (1  pie)  a head  for  swine,  sheep,  or  goats. 

1 The  following  details  arc  written  in  English,  MarAtht,  Gu jariti,  and  Persian  on 
two  stone  arches  on  the  Mflhim  side  of  the  river.  1 This  causeway  wm  commenced 
on  the  8th  February  1843,  under  the  auspices  of  Lady  Jamsetji  JijibhA),  who 
munificently  contributed  towards  its  cost  the  sum  of  Rs.  1 ,55,800.  It  was  designed 
bv  Lieu  tenant  Crawford  and  constructed  by  Captain  Cruichshank  of  the  Bombay 
Engineers,  and  opened  to  the  nublia  on  the  8th  of  April  1845,  corresponding  with  the 
13th  day  of  the  7th  month  of  Shonsh&hi  Yezdezerd  era  1214,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Honourable  Sir  George  Arthur,  Bart.,  Governor,  the  Members  of  Council,  and  principal 
inhabitants  of  Bombay*  The  total  cost  of  construction  was  Rs.  2,03,843-0-5  pies,1 
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ThAna-Panvel  road  ; one  at  Ku&or,  on  the  Kusur  pass  road  ; and  one 
at  Bhisekhind,  on  the  road  from  Cbank  to  Kaijafc,  The  MAtherAn 
toll-bar  is  about  six  miles  up  the  hill.  All  tolls  are  sold  annually  by 
auction  to  contractors.  The  amount  realised  in  1880-31  was  £5313 

10a,  (Rs,  53,135)  on  provincial  roads,  £4088  1 2s.  (Rs,  40,886)  on  local 
fund  roads,  and  £161  (Ha,  1610)  on  the  MAtherAn  road;  that  is  a 
total  toll  revenue  of  £9563  (Re.  95,630). 

Railway** 

Two  main  lines  of  railway  pass  through  the  district  with  a total 
length  of  about  215  miles-  The  Baroda  railway  runs  ninety-five 
miles  along  the  coast  north  to  GujarAt.  The  Peninsula  railway  runs 
north-east  twenty -four  miles  to  KalyAn,  and  there  divides  into  the 
south-east  or  Poona  branch,  which,  after  forty-four  miles  to  the 
south-east,  leaves  the  district  by  the  Bor  pass,  and  the  north-east 
or  Jabalpur  branch,  which  after  forty-nine  miles  to  the  north-east 

The  Peninsula 
Jtaihoay* 

leaves  the  district  by  the  Tal  pass. 

The  Peninsula1  railway  enters  the  district,  from  Sion  in  the 
north-east  of  Bombay,  by  an  embankment  across  the  broad  marsh 
between  Bombay  and  SAlsette,  and  runs  twelve  miles  to  ThAna  along 
the  east  shore  of  the  island  of  SAlsette.  At  TbAna  the  line  crosses 
the  ThAna  creek  to  the  mainland,  and  from  that  passes  thirteen  miles 
north-east  to  KalyAn.  Between  the  point  where  the  line  enters  the 
district  and  KalyAn  there  are  six  stations,  Kuria  94  miles  from 
Bombay,  GhAtkopar  12  miles,  BhAndup  17  miles,  Thana  204  miles. 

Diva  26  miles,  and  Kalydn  33  J miles.  From  KalyAn  on  the  north- 
east line  are  seven  stations,  Tit  v Ala  40  miles,  Khadavli  45  miles, 
VAsind  494  miles,  ShAhApur  534  miles,  Atgaon  59  miles,  Khardi 

664  miles,  and  KAsara  75  miles.  From  KalyAn  on  the  south-east 
line  are  seven  stations,  Hula  Gate  374  miles,  BadlApur  42  miles, 
Vang  an  i 48  J miles,  Neral  534  miles,  Chinchavli  57f  miles,  and 
Karjat  62  miles'.  From  Palasdhari  a line  with  two  stations,  Tilavli 

67  miles  and  Khopivli  71  miles,  branches  to  the  foot  of  the 
SahyAdris  about  eight  miles  south  of  the  Bor  pass. 

The  first  sod  of  the  Peninsula  railway  was  turned  on  the  31st 
October  1850,  but  the  work  was  not  begun  till  February  1851. 

The  line  was  opened  for  traffic  to  ThAna  on  the  18th  April  1853, 
and  from  ThAna  to  KalyAn  on  the  1st  May  1854.  The  north-east 
branch  was  finished  from  KalyAn  to  VAsind  on  the  1st  October 
1855,  from  VAsind  to  ShAhApur  on  the  6th  February  1860,  from 
ShAhApur  to  KaaAra  on  the  1st  January  1861,  and  from  KaaAra  to 
Igalpuri,  that  is  the  Tal  pass,  on  the  1 st  January  1 865.  On  the 
south-east  section,  the  line  from  KalyAn  to  Palasdhari  was  opened 
on  the  12th  May  1856,  and  from  Palasdhari  to  KhandAla,  that 
is  the  Bor  pass,  on  the  14th  May  1863.  As  the  works  on  the  Bor 
pass  would  take  some  years  to  complete,  a temporary  line  from 
Palasdhari  where  the  ascent  begins,  seven  and  a half  miles  to 
Khopivli  at  the  foot  of  the  SahyAdris,  was  sanctioned  in  October 
1854  and  opened  on  the  12th  May  1856.  On  the  19th  November  c m 

1 Compiled  from  Davidson1*  Railway!  of  India  {1863)  j from  Mr.  James  J.  Berkley*! 
paper*  on  the  Bor  and  Taj.  Ghlta  read  before  the  Bombay  Mechanic'*  Institution  on 
Booamber  21,  1857,  and  December  10,  I860 ; and  from  information  supplied  in  1883 
by  the  Agent  of  the  G.  J,  P.  Railway. 
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1866,  after  til©  Bor  pass  works  were  finished,  the  Khopivli  line  was 
closed.  It  was  re-opened  m 1867,  and  dosed  in  1872,  and  has  been 
again  opened  as  an  experiment  since  1879, 

Between  Sion  and  Kaly&n  the  chief  works  are  an  embankment  of 
1868  yards  across  the  Sion  marsh,  and,  across  the  Th&na  creek,  two 
thirty-feet  span  masonry  bridges,  one  111  and  the  other  198  yards 
long.  These  bridges  have  a headway  of  thirty  feet  above  high- 
water  mark.  The  deepest  portion  of  the  channel  is  spanned  with 
a wto nght- iron  plate-box  girder  eighty-four  feet  long.  On  the 
mainland  beyond  the  Th&na  creek  are  two  tunnels  through  the 
Persik  hills,  on©  of  T03  the  other  of  115  yards.  Beyond  Kalydn, 
both  to  the  north-east  and  to  the  south-east,  the  country  is  wild 
and  nigged,  and  at  the  end  of  both  lines  rises  the  great  wall  of  the 
Sahyaaris  about  2000  feet  high.  The  north-east  line  through  the 
Tal  pass,  though  it  lies  through  country  thickly- covered  with  forest 
and  extremely  rugged,  has  the  advantage  of  the  spur,  which,  dividing 
the  BhAtsa  river  on  the  south  from  the  Yaitarna  on  the  north, 
stretches  thirty  miles  west  from  the  SabyAdris  towards  Bombay* 
By  the  help  of  this  spur  there  is  a gradual  ascent  from  YAsind, 
which  is  about  100  feet  above  mean  sea  level,  to  950  feet  at  KAaAra, 
thus  leaving  only  972  feet  as  tbe  actual  ascent  of  the  Tal  pass. 
In  spite  of  this  help,  the  ascent  was  a work  of  great  difficulty. 
520,498  cubic  yards  of  rock  had  to  be  cut  away  ■ and  four  large 
ravines  had  to  be  crossed,  involving  viaducts  of  which  the  two 
largest  were  124  and  143  yards  long  and  127  and  122  feet  high. 
Besides  these  viaducts,  there  were  forty -four  bridges  of  thirty-feet 
span  and  under,  117  culverts,  and  1,353,317  cubic  yards  of  earth 
bank.  By  these  heavy  works  Mr.  Berkley  the  Chief  Engineer 
obtained  a line  with  ordinary  gradients  for  most  of  the  distance. 
For  21  j miles  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  a gradient  of  1 in  100, 
rising  for  18$  miles,  and  falling  for  three  miles. 

The  Tal  pass  section  begins  to  rise  from  the  Botbnda,  or  Radtondi 
river,  which  it  crosses  by  a viaduct  sixty-six  yards  long  and  ninety 
feet  high.  It  then  passes  through  a rock  by  a tunnel  of  1 30  yards 
and  reaches  the  MAndAshet  stream,  commonly  known  as  MAnmodi, 
which  is  spanned  by  two  viaducts,  one  143  yards  long  and  eighty - 
four  feet  high,  the  other  sixty- six  yards  long  and  eighty-seven  feet 
high.  Close  to  the  MAndAshet  torrent  are  two  tunnels,  one  490 
and  the  other  eighty  yards  long.  This  brings  the  line  in  about  34 
miles  to  KAsAra;  where,  by  means  of  a double  track  at  an  acute 
angle,  called  a reversing  station,  a sharp  curve  is  avoided,  the 
direction  of  the  line  changed,  and  the  railway  taken  through  a low 
pass,  known  as  the  Mhaaoba  ravine,  to  the  north  Bank  of  the  great 
spur  on  the  Yaitarna  side  of  the  hill. 

Beyond  KAsAra,  at  about  the  fourth  mile  round  the  bluff  near 
Mhasoba,  three  tunnels  of  235,  113,  and  123  yards,  and  one  viaduct 
sixty -six  yards  long  and  ninety  feet  high,  had  to  be  made.  Between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  mile  came  the  most  formidable  works  on  tbe 
whole  incline,  a viaduct  over  the  Vihigaon  stream  250  yards  long 
and  200  feet  high,  and  four  tunnels  of  490,  412,  70,  and  50  yards. 
About  the  seventh  mile  the  Bioa  stream  is  reached,  along  whose 
left  bank  the  railway  climbs  to  the  crest  of  the  pass.  Between  the 
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seventh  and  the  ninth  mile^-are  a viaduct  150  yards  long  and  sixty 
feet  high  and  three  tunnels  of  201,  140,  and  fifty  - eight  yards. 
Besides  the  leading  viaducts  named  above,  there  are  fifteen  bridges, 
varying  from  seven  to  thirty  feet  span,  and  sixty-two  culverts. 

The  total  cutting,  which  is  mainly  through  rocky  ground,  is 
1,241,000  cubic  yards  ; and  the  amount  of  embankment  is  1,245,000 
cubic  yards.  The  total  length  of  the  incline  is  nine  miles  and 
twenty-six  chains,  of  which  three  miles  twenty-seven  chains  are 
straight,  and  five  miles  seventy-nine  chains  curved* 

The  sharpest  curves  are,  one  of  seventeen  chains  radius  for  a 
length  of  thirty- three  chains,  and  another  of  twenty  chains  radius 
for  a length  of  forty-seven  chains.  The  curves  between  twenty  and 
fifty  chains  radius  are  four  miles  thirty-one  chains  long,  and  those 
between  fifty  and  a hundred  chains  radius  are  forty-eight  chains 
long.  The  steepest  gradient  is  one  in  thirty-seven  for  four  miles 
twenty-nine  chains  from  the  reversing  station,  and  one  in  forty-five 
for  thirteen  chains.  The  rest  are  between  one  in  fifty  and  one  in 
148,  the  total  length  of  level  line  is  only  forty-six  chains* 

The  490  yards  of  the  MAnd&shet  tunnel  had  to  be  pieroed 
through  the  very  hardest  basalt,  and  progress  was  so  slow  that 
two  shafts  had  to  be  sunk  at  much  cost  to  quicken  the  work.  The 
490  yards  of  the  Vihigaon  tunnel  were  much  less  difficult ; the 
drift  advanced  rapidly,  and  the  whole  was  finished  without  a 
shaft*  All  the  viaducts  are  of  masonry,  except  the  viaduct  over 
the  Vihigaon  ravine,  which  consists  of  three  spans  of  triangular 
iron  girders  on  Warren's  principle,  with  semicircular  arches  of 
forty  feet  at  either  end.  The  raising  of  these  large  girders  to  a 
height  of  200  feet  required  care  and  skill,  and  was  accomplished 
without  accident*  The  contract  for  the  incline  works  was  let  in 
August  1857  to  Messrs*  Wythea  and  Jackson,  The  work  waa 
begun  in  February  1858  and  the  line  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1865. 

On  leaving  KalyAn,  the  south-east  or  Poona  line  follows  the  valley 
of  the  UlhAs,  and  for  twenty-nine  miles  to  Pal&sdhari  or  Karjat, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Songiri  spur  about  eight  miles  from  the  base  of 
the  main  range  of  the  Sahy&dris,  meets  with  no  greater  difficulty 
than  watercourses,  which  in  the  rains  are  liable  to  swell  suddenly 
into  rapid  torrents. 

The  Bor  incline  begins  at  Karjat  station  near  the  village  of 
Palasdhari,  sixty-two  miles  from  Bombay  and  206  feet  above  mean 
sea  level.  As  the  crest  of  the  ascent  is  2027  feet,  the  height  of  the 
incline  is  1831  feet  and  the  distance  fifteen  miles,  or  an  average 
gradient  of  one  in  forty-six.  At  Th&kurvrida  the  first  station, 
about  six  miles  from  the  bottom,  safety  sidings  are  provided,  into 
which  any  train  can  be  turned  and  stopped.  The  next  station  is 
at  the  Battery  hill  and  the  third  is  at  the  reversing  station  at  the 
eleventh  mile,  where,  by  means  of  a siding,  the  train  leaves  the 
station  in  the  opposite  direction  to  which  it  entered.1  This  change 

_____ realpaiigar.com 


1 The  reveruuijr  station  is  also  interesting  as  the  point  at  which  the  drainage  of  the 
whole  south  of  Thiua  district  centres,  panama  south  along  the  A mbs  to  N&gothna 
and  Revas,  west  along  the  PitdJgsnga  to  the  Kol&ba  border,  and  north  along  the 
Ulb&ft  to  Kaly&n  and  Bassciu.  Major  Lees  Smith* 
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ia  very  advantageous  at  this  particular  point.  It  allows  the  line  to 
be  laid  in  the  best  direction  as  regards  gradients  and  works,  and 
raises  its  level  at  the  steepest  part  of  the  precipice.  The  fourth 
station  is  at  Khaud&la  at  the  thirteenth  mile,  whore  also  a safety 
siding  is  provided,  and  the  fifth  is  at  Lon&vli  on  the  crest, 
jKh&nd&la  and  Londvli  are  within  Poona  limits. 

On  leaving  Palasdhari  or  Kaijat  the  line  keeps  to  the  western 
flank  of  the  great  Songiri  spur.  In  the  first  four  miles  are  very 
heavy  works,  which  a second  survey  showed  to  be  necessary  to 
reduce  the  gradients  that  were  first  laid  out.  Some  heavy  embank- 
ments bring  the  line  through  the  first  mile.  It  then  keeps  round 
the  Songiri  hill,  passing  on  its  course  through  six  tunnels  of  66, 
132,  121,  29,  136,  and  143  yards.  Then  bending  north  with  very 
heavy  works  the  line  climbs  round  the  M&hukimalli  and  Khami  hills 
to  the  station  at  Th&kurvdda,  6£  miles.  In  the  last  two  miles  thero 
are  eight  tunnels  of  286,  291,  282,  49,  140,  50,  437,  and  105  yards, 
and  five  viaducts  which  though  not  very  long  are  very  lofty.  All 
^except  the  last  are  of  masonry,  with  fifty-feet  arches,  one  viaduct 
having  eight,  one  six,  and  two  four  openings.  The  fifth  viaduct, 
originally  of  eight  fifty-feet  arches,  was  replaced  by  two  Warren 
girders  of  202  feet  span.  The  least  height  of  pier  is  seventy-seven 
feet,  two  are  ninety-eight,  one  129,  and  one  143, 

Leaving  this  succession  of  tunnels,  for  two  miles  beyond  the 
Khami  hill,  the  line  runs  along  a natural  terrace  or  cess  in  the  rock, 
without  any  obstacle,  as  far  as  Gambhirndth  where  the  terrace  is 
cut  by  two  sheer  rocky  ravines.  Crossing  these  rapines  by  two  small 
viaducts,  one  with  six  forty -feet  and  the  other  with  four  thirty -feet 
arches,  with  piers  forty-eight  and  eighty-eight  feet  high,  the  line 
keepe  along  the  same  cess  for  two  miles  to  the  bold  outstanding  rock 
called  N&thdcha  Dongar.  In  the  last  two  miles  are  heavy  works, 
nine  tunnels  of  81,  19S,  55,  63,  126,  79,  71,  280,  and  121  yards. 
Beyond  this  the  railway  enters  on  the  long  and  fairly  level  neck 
that  forms  the  link,  between  the  Songiri  spur  and  the  main  range 
of  the  Sahy&lris.  At  the  end  of  this  neck,  11  £ miles  from  the  foot, 
is  the  reversing  station,  which  was  considered  the  best  arrangement 
for  surmounting  the  last  great  difficulty  on  the  incline,  the  ascent 
of  the  scarp  of  the  Sahy&dri  face.  By  means  of  the  reversing 
station  the  line  is  taken  up  the  remaining  five  miles  by  gradients  of 
one  in  thirty -seven,  one  in  forty,  and  one  in  fifty,  with  two  tunnels 
of  346  and  of  sixty- two  yards,  and  with  a viaduct  of  one  sixty-feet 
and  eleven  forty-feet  arches.  The  line  leaves  the  reversing  station 
by  a curve  of  fifteen  chains  on  a gradient  of  one  in  seventy -five, 
pierces  Elphinstone  Point  ■ by  a long  tunnel  of  346  yards,  keeps 
along  the  edge  of  the  great  KhandAla  ravine,  reaches  the  hollow 
where  is  Khand&la  station,  and  then,  following  the  course  of  the 
Kbandila  ravine,  crests  the  Sahy&dris  at  the  village  of  Lon&vli. 

Besides  the  leading  viaducts  the  incline  has  twenty-two  bridges 
of  from  seven  to  thirty-feet  span  • and  eighty-one  culverts  from  two 
to  six  feet  wide. 

The  total  cutting,  chiefly  through  rock,  is  two  millions  of  cubic 
yards  ; and  the  greatest  depth  is,  on  the  central  line,  seventy-six  feet. 
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and,  on  the  faces  of  the  tunnel  through  Elphmstone  Point,  150  feet. 
The  cubic  contents  of  the  embankments  are  2 4 millions  of  yards, 
the  greatest  height  of  bank  on  the  central  line  being  seventy-fire 
feet,  though  many  of  the  onter  slopes  are  150  and  some  of  them  are 
as  much  as  300  feet 

There  are  in  all  twenty -six  tunnels,  of  a total  length  of  8986 
yards,  or  more  than  2J  miles,  six  of  them  being  more  or  less  lined 
with  masonry  for  a total  length  of  312  yards.  There  are  eight 
viaducts.  The  length  of  the  incline  is  fifteen  miles  sixty-eight 
chains,  of  which  five  miles  thirty-four  chains  are  straight  and  tec 
miles  thirty-four  chains  curved.  The  sharpest  curves  are  one  of 
fifteeen  chains  radius  for  a length  of  twenty-two  chains,  and  another 
of  twenty  chains  radius  for  twenty -eight  chains.  Between  a radios 
of  twenty  and  of  thirty  chains  there  are  curves  of  a total  length  of 
one  mile  and  forty-eight  chains,  and  the  rest  have  a radius  of  between 
thirty-three  and  eighty  chains.  The  steepest  gradients  are  one  m 
thirty-seven  for  one  mile  and  thirty-eight  chains,  and  one  in  forty 
for  eight  miles  and  four  chains  the  remainder  being  between  one 
in  forty -two  and  one  in  seventh-five.  The  only  exceptions  are 
one  in  330  for  twenty-three  chains,  and  a level  of  one  mile  and 
fifteen  chains.  The  line  is  double  throughout.  It  cost  £68,750 
(Rs.  6,87,500)  a mile  or  about  £1,100,000  (Re.  1,10,00,000)  in  all 
The  tunnels  were  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work.  Nearly  ah 
were  of  very  hard  trap.  The  steep  forms  of  the  hills  prevented 
shafts  being  sunk,  and,  as  the  drifts  had  to  be  made  solely  from 
the  ends,  much  skill  and  care  were  required  in  setting  out  tli& 
work  on  the  sharply-curved  inclinea,  so  as  to  ensure  perfectly  true 
junctions. 

The  viaducts  are  partly  of  block  in  course  masonry,  as  abundance 
of  admirable  building  stone  was  everywhere  at  hand.  But  the 
masonry  work  was  not  good,  and  there  have  been  some  failures* 
chiefly  the  M&hukimalli  viaduct  which  had  to  be  rebuilt. 

Another  cause  of  danger  and  trouble  is  the  slipping  of  rom- 
loosened  boulders.  To  ensure  its  safety  all  boulders  had  to  be 
moved  from  the  hill  sides  above  the  line.  The  land  slips 
were  particularly  troublesome  in  the  lower  part  of  the  incline. 
Shortly  after  the  first  engine  passed,  on  the  80th  March  1862, 
the  whole  of  one  of  the  open  cuttings,  near  the  foot  of  tho 
incline,  was  filled  and  had  to  be  pierced  by  a tunnel  of  arched 
masonry. 

The  incline  took  seven  years  and  a quarter  to  complete.  It  was 
carried  out  entirely  by  contract.  The  contract  was  first  let  to  Mr. 
Faviell  in  the  autnnm  of  1855,  and  the  works  were  begun  on  the 
24th  January  1856.  In  June  1858,  two  miles  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  incline,  from  Khand&la  to  Lon£vli  were  opened  for  traffic*  1° 
March  1859,  Mr.  Faviell  gave  up  his  contract;  and,  for  a short 
time,  the  Company's  engineers  carried  on  the  works.  In  the 
same  year  the  contract  was  relet  to  Mr.  T red  well.  But  he  died 
within  fifteen  days  of  landing  in  India,  and  the  work  was  completed 
by  Messrs,  A damson  and  Clowser,  managers  for  the  contractor  Mrs* 
Tredwell,  These  gentlemen  carried  on  the  work  with  the  greatest 
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fie&l  and  ability*  Their  good  and  liberal  management  collected 
and  kept  on  the  work  a force  of  25,000  men  during  two  seasons*  and 
in  1861  of  more  than  42*000  men* 

The  rails  used  on  the  incline  weigh  eighty-five  pounds  to  the 
yard*  and  were  made  with  special  care  so  as  to  secure  hardness 
and  flexibility.  Under  the  fish-joints  a cast-iron  chair,  spiked  to 
longitudinal  timber  bearers*  is  fixed  so  as  to  support  the  bottom  of 
the  rail  and  to  give  additional  strength  and  security  to  the  joint* 
The  incline  is  worked  by  pairs  of  double-tank  engines  of  great 
strength  and  power. 

Besides  the  ordinary  buildings  at  the  different  stations,  costing 
from  £250  (Re.  2500)  to  £5000  (Rs.  50,000),  with  a booking-office 
and  quarters  for  the  station  master,  there  are  waitrng-rooms  at 
Th&na,  Kalydn,  Khardi*  and  Kdsdra,  refreshment- rooms  at  Kaly&n* 
EAs&ra*  Neral,  and  Karjat*  and  bathing  and  dressing-rooms  at  Neral* 

The  Baroda  railway  runs  for  ninety-five  miles  along  the  coast 
from  Bombay  to  the  border  of  Surat.  In  these  ninety-five  miles 
are  sixteen  stations,  Rdndra  1GJ  miles  from  Bombay,  Andheri 
15  miles,  Goregaon  18  miles,  Borivli  224  miles,  Bhdyndar  28} 
miles,  Bassein  Road  33 | miles,  Virdr  334  miles,  Saph&la  484 
miles*  Pdlghar  57}  miles*  Boisar  64}  miles,  Vdngaon  70 1 miles, 
Dahanu  Road  78  miles,  Gholvad  85  miles,  Yevji  90}  miles,  Sanjdn 
94  miles,  and  Bhildd  101}  miles.  The  railway  was  begun  in  May 
1 858  and  the  line  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  28th  November  1864* 
The  chief  difficulty  was  the  number  of  creeks  and  streams.  Besides 
two  large  bridges  with  masonry  piers  and  255  small  openings  of  sixty, 
twenty  and  ten  feet,  these  creeks  and  streams  required  nearly  two 
and  a half  miles  of  iron  bridges*  Of  these  thirty-two  bridges,  one 
of  sixty-nine  and  one  of  twenty -five  sixty  feet  spans*  are  on  the 
Bassein  channel*  twenty-nine  and  thirty  mites  north  of  Bombay  ; 
one  of  twenty  and  one  of  twenty-three  sixty  feet  spans  on  the 
Vaitarna  channel,  forty-four  and  forty-five  miles  from  Bombay ; 
one  of  fourteen  sixty  feet  spans  on  the  Daman ganga,  106  miles 
from  Bombay;  two  of  six  sixty  feet  spans*  seventy -three  and 
ninety-three  miles  from  Bombay ; four  of  three  sixty  feet  spans, 
ten*  twenty-five,  seventy-four*  and  seventy-eight  miles  from 
Bombay;  and  eleven  of  two  sixty  feet  spans  and  ten  of  one 
sixty  feet  span,  across  smaller  streams.  Besides  the  ordinary 
buildings  at  the  different  stations  with  a booking  office  and  quarters 
for  the  station  master,  there  are  waiting  rooms  and  native  rest- 
houses  at  Bdndra,  Goregaon,  and  Borivli,  and  a waiting  room  and  a 
traveller's  bungalow  at  Bassein  Road, 

Besides  five  Collectors'  bungalows  at  Umbargaon*  Mdhim,  Kalydn, 
Ghodbaodar,  and  Uran,  and  four  bungalows  for  European  travellers, 
at  Shdh&pur*  Bassein*  Thdna,  and  Chauk,  there  are  seventy-one 
rest-houses  or  dharmahalds  for  native  travellers.  Eight  of  these, 
three  at  Ddh&nu,  two  at  Sanjdn,  and  one  each  at  Bordi,  Agar*  and 
Umbargaon,  are  in  the  Ddhdnu  sub-division ; eight,  one  each  at 
Mdhim,  Pdl^har,  Manor*  Shirgaon*  Ddntivra*  Tdrdpur*  Usarni,  and 
P&kstal,  are  in  the  Mdhim  sub-division ; one  is  at  Vdda  in  the  Vdda 
sub-di vision  ; four,  one  each  at  Mokhdvna*  Mokhdda*  Vdpa*  and 
Shdhdpur*  in  the  Shdhdpur  sub-division  ; seven,  three  at  Malvade  and 
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one  each  at  MAoikpur,  YirAr,  AgAsbi,  and  Nirmal,  are  in  the  Bassein 
sub-division ; twelve,  three  at  Bhiwndi,  two  each  at  Yadavii- 
Yajreshv&ri,  and  Kav&dkhurd,  and  one  each  at  KAlher,  Padghe, 
NizAmpur,  Ksmatgad,  and  Angaon,  are  in  the  Bhiwndi  sub-division  ; 
nineteen , five  at  Than  a,  two  each  at  Chembur,  Ghod  bandar,  and 
Karla,  and  one  each  at  Kalva,  Borivli,  P&hAdi,  RAndra,  NavpAda, 
Boisar,  Goregaon,  and  Andheri,  are  in  the  Salsette  sub-division ; four 
at  Kaly6n,  one  on  the  Baja  la  reservoir,  one  on  the  SenAla  reservoir* 
one  near  the  KalyAo  railway  station,  and  the  fourth  on  the  ferry 
between  KalyAn  and  Vadavli,  are  in  the  KalyAn  sub- division  ; two, 
one  at  YaishAkhra  and  the  other  at  SAtalgaon,  are  in  the  Murbad 
sub-division ; two,  one  at  Taloja  and  the  other  at  Mora*  are  in  the 
Panvel  sub-division ; and  four,  one  each  at  YaijnAth,  GorakhnAth, 
Bh&nv&l,  and  Karjat,  are  in  the  Karjat  sub-division. 

The  tidal  creeks  and  rivers  are  crossed  by  many  ferries.  The 
chief  of  these  is  the  Harbour  Steam  Ferry  which  plies  daily  between 
the  Camac  Wharf  in  Bombay  and  Hog  Island,  Mora  in  Uran,  and 
Ulva  in  Panvel.  The  steam  ferry-boats,  which  vary  from  100  to 
200  tons,  start  every  morning  from  Camac  Wharf  at  seven  o*clock, 
reaching  Mora  by  eight  and  Ulva  by  nine.  The  same  boat  returns 
to  Bombay,  leaving  Ulva  at  ten  and  Mora  at  eleven,  and  reaching 
the  Camac  Wharf  at  noon.  The  average  daily  number  of  passenger* 
varies  from  75  to  100,  to  and  from  Bombay,  Mora,  and  Ulva.1 

The  ferry  between  Thana  and  Kalva  has  been  made  unnecessary 
by  the  iron  bridge  that  spans  the  ThAna  creek.  A ferry  plies 
across  the  ThAna  creek  at  the  line  of  the  Bombay- Agra  road 
from  Kolshet  to  KAlher.  In  I860  the  farm  of  this  ferry  realised 
£286  (Rs.  2360).  Another  ferry,  which  plies  daily  between 
ThAna  and  Bassein,  yields  . a revenue  of  about  £40  (Rs.  400) . 
Across  the  KalyAn  creek  on  the  Bhi  wndi -KalyAn  road  a ferry  plies 
from  KalyAn  to  Kone*  The  farm  receipts  of  this  aud  of  the 
Yadavli,  Gandh&ri,  and  Sou  Ale  ferries,  which  were  sold  together, 
amounted  in  1880  to  £376  (Rs.  3760).  Besides  these  there  are 
forty -two  ferries  of  less  importance,  four  of  them  in  Dakanu,  six  in 
MAhim,  one  in  VAda,  two  in  ShAhApur,  four  in  Bassein,  two  in 
Bhiwndi,  ten  in  SAlsette,  eight  in  KalyAn,  and  five  in  Panvel.  For 
si*  of  these,  one  in  DAbAnu,  one  in  VAda,  one  in  SAlsette,  one  in 
KalyAn,  and  two  in  Panvel,  there  have  been  no  auction  bids  for  tbe 
last  five  or  six  years.  The  total  revenue  for  the  remaining  thirty-six 
. ferries  amounted  in  I 860  to  £1154  14a.  (Rs.  11,547).  The  boats  are 
either  single  mackvdit,  or  double  machvds , called  tardphds.  The 
single  boats,  which  are  decked  and  protected  by  a railing,  are  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty- six  feet  long,  ten  to  18£  feet  broad,  and  8J 
feet  deep.  When  laden  they  draw  from  one  to  two  feet,  and,  besides 
carts  and  bullocks,  carry  about  twenty  passengers.  The  tardphds 
consist  of  two  boats,  supporting  a platform,  fourteen  feet  by  twenty, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a wooden  railing,  and  is  large  enough  for  om 


1 The  fared  are  from  Bombay  to  Mora,  first  olau  4*.  (Re.  2)*  second  clua  I*. 
(8  M.),  and  third  clusa  6d.  (4  aj.)  ; and  to  UlVa  and  the  Hog  Inland,  first  cliua  6*. 
(R».  3),  second  due  l*.  fld.  (12  oi.),  and  third  clau  9 d.  (fi  tu.)  Homes  and  carriages 
are  charged  6s.  (Re.  3}  for  Mora  and  Be.  (Re.  A)  for  Ulva  and  the  Hog  Island. 
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four  laden  carta  with  bollocks.  Each  part  of  the  tardpha  is  thirty- 
six  foot  long,  54  feet  broad  and  34  deep  ; when  laden,  it  draws  from 
u to  two  feet.  The  single  boats  belong,  as  a rule,  to  the  ferry 
contractors  and  the  double  boats  are  supplied  from  Local  Funds, 

'Hie  bo&ts,  which  are  entirely  of  teak,  are  built  at  Thana,  The 
double  boats  cost  from  £130  to  £140  (Us.  1300 -Ra.  1400),  and 
the  single  boats  from  £80  to  £100  (Rs.  800  - Rs,  1000)-  All  are 
provided  with  masts,  sails,  oars,  and  punting  poles.  The  crew  are 
generally  Koli  and  Mu&almAn  fishermen,  who  are  paid  monthly 
tram  6s,  to  14a.  (Rs.  3 - Rs.  7).1 

Th&na  forms  part  of  the  Poona  postal  division.  Resides  the 
branch  office  in  the  town  of  ThAna,  it  contains  twenty* nine  post 
offices.  One  of  these,  the  chief  disbursing  office  at  TbAna,  is 
in  charge  of  a postmaster  drawing  a yearly  salary  of  £120 
(Ra.  1200)  ; the  branch  office  at  ThAna  is  in  charge  of  a clerk  on  a 
yearly  salary  of  £24  (Rs.  240)  ; twenty-seven  sub-offices  at  AgAshi, 

B&ndra,  Bassein,  BeUpur,  RhAyndar,  Bhiwndi,  Chauk,  D Ah  ami, 

Dh&rAvi,  KAlyan,  Karjat,  KAsAra,  KhAlApur,  Khopivli,  Kurla, 

MatherAu,  MurbAd,  Pauvel,  SbAhApur,  SopAra,  Tarapur, 

Trombay,  Umbargaon,  Uran,  VAda,  and  VAsind  are  in  charge  of 
sab -postmasters,  drawing  from  £12  to  £60  (Rs.  120  - Rs.  600)  a 
year.  In  the  chief  towns  letters  are  delivered  by  forty-two  postmen, 
drawing  yearly  salaries  of  from  £9  12s.  to  £14  8s.  (Rs.  96 -Rs,  144), 

At  some  places  letters  are  delivered  by  postal  runners,  who  receive 
yearly  from  £2  8s.  to  £4  16a,  (Rs.  24 -Rb.  48)  for  this  additional 
work.  Of  fifty-four  village  postmen,  who  deliver  the  letters  in  the 
surrounding  villages,  twenty-five  receive  from  £9  12s.  to  £12 
(Rs,  96 -Rb.  120)  a year  from  Imperial  funds.  The  remaining 
twenty-nine  are  paid  from  provincial  funds  and  are  divided  into  two 
grades,  one  grade  receiving  £10  16s.  (Rs.  108)  and  the  other  £12 
(Ra,  320)  a year.  During  the  rains  the  MAtherAn  post-office  is 
closed,  and  two  village  postmen,  attached  to  the  Karjat  office* 
deliver  letters  to  residents  on  the  hill.  The  post  offices  are 
supervised  by  the  superintendent  of  post  offices  Poona  division,  who 
has  a yearly  salary  rising  from  £360  to  £480  (Rs.  3600  - Rs,  4800), 
and  who  is  assisted  by  an  inspector  whose  yearly  salary  is  £96 
(Rs.  960)  and  whose  head-quarters  are  at  KalyAru  Mails  for 
BelApnr,  Panvel,  and  TJran  are  carried  from  and  to  Bombay  by  the 
ferry  steamers,  and  by  train  to  almost  all  railway  stations.  At 
the  KalyAn  railway  station  there  is  a parcel -sorting  office,  with  a 
superintendent  who  is  directly  under  the  Inspector  General  Railway 
Mail  Service  of  India 

Besides  the  railway  telegraph  offices  at  the  different  railway  Telegraph  Offioea. 
stations,  there  is  (1882)  a Government  telegraph  office  at  TbAna. 
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i The  ferry  rates  vary  from  Is.  to  9d.  (as.  8 - cm.  0)  for  * four-wheeled  carriage  ; 
from  &d.  to  4 id.  {a#.  0 - as.  3)  for  a two-wheeled  carriage  or  a loaded  cart ; from  8cL 
to  3d.  (cm.  4 - os.  2)  foe  an  unloaded  cart  ; from  3d.  to  ltd.  (<u.  2 - anna  1 ) for  a horse 
or  a loaded  pouy,  bullock,  buffalo*  or  mule  ; from  ltd.  to  fd.  (anna  1*6  pieaj  for 
ao  unloaded  bullock,  buffalo,  pony,  mule,  or  a loaded  or  unloaded  aas  ; from  4Jrf. 
to  3d.  (as.  3 - at.  2}  for  a camel  ; from  It.  to  6d.  [at.  8 - as,  4)  for  a palanquin  ; from 
&d.  to  3d.  (a*.  4 - as.  2}  for  a litter  ; from  id.  to  (0  pkt  * 3 pies)  for  a paaeenger  ; and 
from  Id.  to  Jrf,  (3  pits- 1 pie\  for  a goat,  sheep,  or  pig. 
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IT. — TBADB. 

The  leading  traders  are  Konkan  Musalm&ns,  Gujar&t  and  local 
V&nis,  MArwAr  V6nis,  and  Bhdti&s  : Memans,  P4rsis,  BiAhmanB,  and 
Khoj4s  also  engage  largely  in  trade. r Few  traders  have  a capital  of 
over  £1000  (Be,  10,000),  and  aboot  two-thirds  of  the  petty  dealers 
trad©  on  borrowed  capital,  drawing  their  supplies  from  local  whole- 
sale dealers  and  direct  by  rail  from  Bombay  and  Gujarit.  The  bulk 
of  the  trade  of  Bassein  and  other  towns  in  the  west  of  the  district 
is  carried  on  by  sea. 

Among  the  trading  classes  the  hours  of  work  vary  curiously  in 
different  parts  of  the  district.  In  D&hAnn  they  are  from  one  to 
seven  in  the  evening ; in  M&him  from  seven  to  eleven  m the 
morning,  and  from  two  to  eight  in  the  evening  ; in  V&da  from  four 
in  the  morning  to  noon,  and  from  one  or  two  to  eight  ; in  Bassein 
from  seven  to  eleven  in  the  morning;  in  Bbiwndi  from  sis  to 
eleven  in  the  morning,  and  from  two  to  eight  or  ten  in  the  evening  ; 
in  Sh&h&pur  from  two  to  six  in  the  evening  j in  Uran  from  six  in 
the  morning  to  noon,  and  from  one  or  two  till  seven  - and  in 
Karjat  from  six  to  nine  in  the  morning,  from  ten  to  noon,  and 
from  two  to  six. 

The  brokers  are  chiefly  V&nis,  Musalm&us,  Ling4yats,  and 
Brahmans,  In  Panvel  there  is  a class  of  brokers  called  adaU,  who 
differ  from  ordinary  brokers  in  being  responsible  that  the  price  of 
the  goods  is  paid.  People  bringing  cotton  and  grain  from  the 
Deccan  get  these  brokers  to  take  the  goods  and  sell  them.  The 
broker's  profit  is  about  3d.  ‘on  every  hundredweight  of  grain  (4  as. 
on  a khandi  of  8 'man*)  ; on  cotton  it  is  one  per  cent,  and  on  other 
goods  it  averages  one  or  per  cent  on  their  value.  Brokerage 
rates  on  miscellaneous  articles  vary  from  4 fro  1 i per  cent  on  the 
value.  There  are  no  rules  regulating  the  rates,  but,  in  different 
places,  customary  rates  prevail  for  the  different  local  products. 
In  Bassein  the  customary  brokerage  is  2s.  (Re.  1)  on  the  sale  of  a 
hundred  bunches  of  plantains,  one  per  cent  on  the  value  of  clarified 
butter  and  sweet  oil,  14  par  cent  on  the  value  of  oilcake  wheat  and 
pulse,  and  J per  cent  on  sugar.  In  Bhiwndi,  the  brokers,  who  are 
chiefly  Musalm&ns  and  Vrfnis,  deal  principally  in  rice  which  they 
send  to  Bombay  and  up  the  coast  as  far  as  KAthi&w&r.  The  rates 
are  6d.  on  seventy  pounds  (4  a*,  on  a palla  of  24  mans)  of  oil, 
molasses,  turmeric,  popper,  dried  cocoa-kernels,  and  iron,  and  6d.  on 
5 cwte.  (4  anna*  the  khandi  of  20  mans)  of  rice.  In  Karjat,  where 
brokers  6nd  employment  only  in  the  salt  trade,  the  rate  is  6*.  (Rs.  3) 
on  every  hundred  bags  of  salt.  In  Uran  the  rat©  varies  from  1 Jd.  fro 
3d.  (anna  \-as.  2)  on  2|  tons  (72  mans)  of  salt.  The  brokers  got  their 
commission  from  the  seller.  The  only  case  in  which  a commission 
is  taken  from  the  buyer  as  well  as  from  the  seller  is  in  sales  of 
wood,  where  each  party  pays  the  broker  24  per  cent  on  the  value. 
The  better  class  of  brokers  trade  without  restriction. 

Though  the  railway  has  removed  many  of  the  most  marked  features 
of  the  old  trade- seasons,  the  five  months  from  November  to  May  aro 
still  the  busiest  time  of  the  year.  Imports  are  distributed  and 
exports  collected  by  the  help  of  trade  ^centres,  weekly  markets, 
fairs,  village  shops,  and  peddlem 
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There  are  about  ninety  trade  centres,  sixteen  in  DAhAne, 
IMbiau,  Chioehni,  SAvta,  Chikhli,  Gholvad,  Bordi,  Dheri, 
Umbargaon,  KbatAlvAda,  SanjAn,  NArgol,  Phause,  Shirgmon, 
Karambeli,  KAlai,  and  BhOAd  ; eight  in  MAhim,  MAhim,  SaphAla, 
Boisar^  Kolva,  Manorj  MorAmbe,  TArApur,  and  Dahisar ; two  in 
VAda,  YAda  and  Gorfaa  ; ten  in  Baasein,  Bassein,  NAla,  SopAra, 
Ag^shi,  Kam&o,  Bolinj,  MAnikpur,  YirAr,  BhAtAne,  and  KhArbhAv  ; 
eight  in  Bhiwndi,  Bhiwndi,  Padghe,  Borivli,  Nandkar,  Kasheli, 
Niz&mpur,  Du  gad,  and  Yadavlij  six:  in  ShAhApur,  ShAhfipur, 
A. tgaon,  Eh&rdi,  ftadtondi  or  KAsAra,  MokbAda,  and  VAsind  ; 
seventeen  in  SAlsette,  ThAna,  BAndra,  YesAva,  DAnda,  GorAi, 
Manori,  RAi-Murdha,  Pongri,  BhAyud&r,  Kurla,  Marol,  Chembur, 
Andherij  Trombsy,  GhAtkopar,  ShAfaAhAj,  and  BhAndup ; six  in 
KalyAn,  KalyAn,  BadlApur,  YAngni,  TitvAla,  Khadavli,  and  Chole  ; 
two  in  MurbAd,  Murbad  and  Mhasa  ; ten  in  Panvel,  Panvel,  Urau, 
Mora,  Karanja,  Sab  GhArApuri,  Taloja,  Apta,  NAvda,  and  Ulva; 
and  six  in  Karjat,  Karjafc,  Chank,  Khopivli,  KhAIapur,  Neral,  and 
Kalamb. 

The  leading  merchants  of  the  chief  trade-centres  deal  direct 
with  Bom  bay  , GujarAt,  and  the  Deccan,  exporting  salt,  rice,  wood, 
grass,  and  fish,  and  importing  cloth,  wheat,  oil,  tobacco,  and  other 
articles*  Except  rice,  which  the  export  trader  generally  gets 
straight  from  the  grower  in  return  for  advances,  most  exports  pass 
through  the  hands  of  several  middlemen*  Imported  artioles 
formerly  passed  through  several  hands  between  the  merchant  who 
brought  them  into  the  district  and  the  consumer*  But  the  ease 
with  which  a retail  dealer  or  hawker  can  renew  bis  stock  in  Bombay 
has,  of  late,  reduced  the  number  of  middlemen,  and  for  the  same 
reason  some  articles  come  straight  from  GujarAt  and  the  Deccan, 
which  formerly  passed  through  the  hands  of  a Bombay  dealer*  In 
the  Deccan  trade  in  ThAua-made  cloth  exchange  bills  are  used* 

In  fifty- three  villages  and  towns  weekly  and  half- weekly  markets 
are  held.  Of  these  thirteen  in  DAhAnu,  at  VAngaon,  Chinchle, 
VankAs,  SAivAn,  Bordi,  KainAd,  AchhAri,  Udve,  JhAi,  Girgaon, 
Shirgaon,  KhatAlvAda,  and  Talavda,  are  held  on  Sundays,  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays,  and  are  attended  by  200  to  1000 
people.  Four  in  Bassein,  at  AgAshi,  SopAra,  Dhovli,  and  YirAr, 
are  held  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  and  are 
attended  by  500  to  600  people.  Six  in  MurbAd,  at  Dbas&i, 
KAagaon,  Shivle,  MnrbAd,  SAsne,  and  Deheri,  are  held  on  all  the 
days  of  the  week  except  Wednesday,  and  are  attended  by  100  to 
300  people*  One  in  KalyAn,  at  BadlApur,  is  held  on  Wednesday, 
and  is  attended  by  400  to  500  people*  Four  in  MAhim,  at  MAhim,* 
Kelva,  Betegaon,  and  Manor,  are  held  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  and  are  attended  by  400 
to  700  people.  One  at  Ghorha,  in  YAda,  is  held  on  Sundays,  and  is 
attended  by  seventy -five  to  100  people.  Nine  in  Karjafc,  at  GaulvAdi, 
Kondivade,  D&hivli,  Kadav,  Neral,  Kalamb,  Sngve,  KhAlApur,  and 
Tupgaon,  are  held  on  all  days  of  the  week,  and  attended  by  250  to 
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450  people.  One  at  Fadghe,  in  Bhiwndi,  is  held  on  Scnd&yB  arid 
attended  by  500  people.  Ten  in  ShAhApur,  at  So,  KinhaTli, 
.AbliyAni,  LenAd-Budrok,  ShAhApur,  MokhAda*  Khoddla,  GhanviJ, 
Ase,  and  Hirve,  are  held  on  all  days  of  the  week,  except  Mondays, 
and  are  attended  by  thirty  to  750  people.  Four  in  SAlsette,  at  MaJ&d, 
RAshimira,  Marol,  and  BhAyndar,  are  held  on  Monday b>  Thursdays, 
SatnrdayBj  and  Sundays,  and  attended  by  200  to  300  people. 

Except  those  of  Bassein,  which  both  distribute  and  collect,  these 
markets  are  all  distributing  centres.  The  articles  sold  are  rice, 
wheat,  millet,  hill  grain,  pulse,  oil -seed,  vegetables,  plantains,  fruit, 
turmeric,  chillies,  onions,  tobacco,  sugarcane,  betel -leaves,  dry -fish, 
salt,  cloth,  bangles,  and  earthen  and  metal  pots.  The  sellers  are 
VAnis,  BhAtelAs,  KApdis,  Mocfais,  Knmbhdrs,  BhandAris,  Agris, 
Mar&th&s,  MAI  is,  Shimpia,  ThAkurs,  Dbangars,  Kells,  Pah&dis, 
KAsArs,  JohAdis,  Mu&almAns,  and  Christians.  Except  Agris  and 
KumbhArs,  who  make  the  articles  which  they  offer  for  sale^  the 
sellers  are  shopkeepers  generally  belonging  to  the  market  town  or 
some  neighbouring  village.  The  buyers  are  Br  Ah  mans,  Frabhns, 
VAnis,  SonArs,  LohArs,  MarAthAs,  Christians,  Agris,  Kunbis,  Kolia, 
KAthkaris,  VArlis,  ThAkurs,  KonkonAs,  ChAmbhArs,  and  MhArs.  A 
few  of  the  lower  classes,  Agris,  Kolis,  Kunbia,  ThAkurs,  ChAmbliArs, 
KAthkaris,  and  VArlis,  in  exchange  for  grain  take  earthen  vessels, 
chillies,  coriander,  turmeric,  and  fish.  The  rest  of  the  payments 
are  made  in  cash.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years  there  has  been  little 
change  in  the  attendance  at  these  markets,  except  that  Ghode  has 
somewhat  fallen  off. 

Fairs  lasting  from  one  to  thirty  days,  with  an  attendance  of 
500  to  1 5,000,  and  with  a trade  worth  from  £10  to  £4200  (Rs.  100  - 
Rs.  42,000),  are  held  at  twenty -nine  places,  two  in  DAhAnu,  three  in 
VAda,  two  in  Basaeiu,  four  in  Bhiwndi,  two  in  ShAhApur,  three  in 
SAlsette,  one  in  MAhim,  four  in  KalyAn,  one  in  MurbAd,  four  in 
Panvel,  and  three  in  Karjat,  The  details  are  : 
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Besides  these  large  gatherings,  small  fairs,  with  an  attendance 
of  lees  than  1000  persons,  are  held  at  PAuchpakbAdi,  ThAna, 
Kfijva,  Mulund,  BhAudup,  and  NavpAda  in  SAlsette  ; at  Making 
Slurgaoo,  Nandgaon,  Akarpattiphofran,  Ghivli,  TArApur,  and 
Tedran  in  MAhim  j at  Umbargaou  in  D Ah Ann  ; at  SAtivli,  Bassein, 
Sopdra,  Dhovli,  AmAla,  and  KauMr  in  Bassein  ; at  Gulstmde, 
BArvai,  Taloja,  Kegaon,  and  NAgaon  in  Panvel  ; at  Gude,  Tune, 
DolkhAmb,  Koshimshet,  and  Posre  in  ShAhApur ; and  at  Yadavli, 
Shiroshi,  Umbroli,  JhAdghar,  V Anile*  and  NivAhAdi  in  MurbAd* 
Borne  of  these  fairs  are  held  several  times  in  the  year  at  the  same 
place  in  honour  of  different  deities. 

'These  fairs  are  chiefly  places  for  distributing  goods.  Most  of  the 
sellers  are  village  shopkeepers,  local  VAnis*  MArwAr  VAuis,  Dhangars, 
PLalvAis,  Kunbis,  Shimpis,  KAsArs,  ChhipAa,  Konkan  MusalmAns, 
and  Bobora  and  Khoja  MnsalmAns  from  GujarAt.  They  offer 
sweetmeats,  cloth,  metal  vessels,  Ghina  ware,  glass,  pictures, 
candles,  bangles,  fruits,  dried  plantains,  cocoanuts,  vegetables,  betel- 
nut  and  betel-leaves,  grain,  wheat,  rice,  flour,  butter,  spices,  turmeric, 
chillies,  salt,  blankets,  tobacco,  sheep,  buffaloes,  bullocks,  fish, 
mutton,  and  country  liquor.  The  buyers,  who  generally  belong  to 
the  neighbouring  villages,  buy  for  their  own  use.  Except  that 
at  some  places,  where  VArlis,  Kolia,  KAthkaris  and  Mochis  offer 
gum,  karanj  berries,  and  hemp  in  exchange  for  spices,  payments  are 
generally  made  in  cash.  In  the  interior,  where  communication  is 
difficult,  people  depend  on  these  gatherings  for  their  supplies,  and 
in  YAda  for  their  year's  store  of  groceries. 

Except  in  the  wilder  tracts  where  their  number  is  smaller,  there 
ia  about  one  village  shopkeeper  to  every  five  villages*  The  shop- 
keepers are  generally  local  YAnis,  MarwAr  YAnis,  and  Konkan 
M asalmAns.  There  are  also  Christians,  Bohora,  Khoja  and  Mem  an 
Masai mAns,  and  local  Hindus  of  the  BrAhman,  MarAtba,  Kunbi,  and 
.Agri  castes,  and  outside  Hindus,  YAnis  and  BhansAlis  from  GujarAt 
and  Pardeshis  from  Upper  Indian  They  deal  in  groceries,  spices, 
grain,  salt,  oil,  clarified  butter,  molasses,  cocoanuts,  tobacco,  betel  - 
nnts,  dates,  ironware,  and  other  articles.  The  customers  are  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  and  travellers.  The  shopkeeper  buys 
his  stock  from  wholesale  dealers  at  the  chief  town  of  his  sub- 
division, or  at  Bhiwndi,  KalyAn,  or  Panvel,  where  imports  from  the 
Deccan  are  kept  in  store.  He  also  often  deals  direct  with  Bombay, 
and,  in  the  coast  sub-divisions,  with  Gujarat.  The  village  cloth- 
dealers'  stock  meets  the  ordinary  demands  of  the  villagers,  but  does 
not  afford  room  for  such  choice  as  is  required  on  wedding  and 
other  special  occasions. 

Below  the  village  shopkeeper  is  the  peddler.  He  generally  sells 
groceries  and  cloth,  travelling  from  village  to  village  six  or 
eight  months  in  the  year.  MArwAr  YAnis  in  towns  often  enter  into 
partnership,  each  taking  a branch  of  their  common  business  one 
hawking  cloth,  and  another  groceries,  while  a third  stays  at  the 
central  shop.  Blankets  are  hawked  through  the  district  by  Deccan 
peddlers. 

Of  Imports  the  chief  are  iron,  kerosine  oil,  gTain,  til,jnoha 
flowers,  groceries,  betelnuts,  betel-leaves,  tobacco,  dried  cocoa- kernels. 
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cotton  twisty  cloth,  clarified  butter,  oil,  oil -cake,  sugar,  cocoaont  oil, 
hardware,  European  liquor,  glassware,  furniture,  and  paper.  Iron 
and  keroaine  oil  are  imported  from  Bombay  by  local  merchants  both 
by  rail  and  water.  Under  grain,  come  millet,  wheat,  and  pulse. 
Millet  is  brought  from  Bombay,  Gujar&t,  EAthi&w&r,  Catch,  and  the 
Deccan  by  local  merchants*  Wheat  comes  chiefly  from  Surat, 
Broach,  the  Deccan,  and  the  Central  Provinces,  The  Deccan  produce 
is  brought  into  the  district  for  sale  generally  by  Deccan  merchants. 
Pulse  of  different  kinds,  gram,  maih,  mug , turT  and  udidt  come  both 
by  rail  and  by  sea  from  Surat,  Broach,  the  Deccan,  and  Bombay. 
Gingelly  oil-seed,  HI,  is  brought  from  Bombay,  Guj&r&t,  Kathiawar, 
and  the  Deccan. 

Panvel  is  a great  centre  of  the  hemp-leaf  or  gdnja  trade.  This 
leaf  which  is  smoked  by  ascetics  and  labourers  is  grown  in  SholApur. 
Poona,  and  Ahmadnagar,  and  brought  to  Panvel  in  bullock  carts. 
Except  a few  Marathi -speaking  Hindus,  the  traders  are  Marwdr 
V&nis,  who  are  both  independent  dealers  and  agents.  These  men 
sell  wholesale  to  merchants  from  Cufcch,  K&thi&w&r,  Cambay,  and 
Surat.  Besides  exporting  hemp  loaves  to  all  of  these  places  in 
country  craft,  the  Panvel  merchants  send  it  to  Bombay,  from 
which  it  is  sent  to  Europe  to  make  tincture  of  Cannabis  indica.  The 
busy  season  lasts  from  November  to  January,  the  market  price 
varying  from  6d.  to  Is.  (as.  4 -as.  8)  the  pound.  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  Bombay  Abk&ri  Act  of  1878,  gdnja  merchants 
have  to  go  to  the  fields  with  transport  or  export  permits  to  buy  the 
leaves.and  remove  them  from  the  fields  on  their  own  account.  The 
estimated  profit  to  the  trader  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per 
cent 

Moha  flowers  are  brought  by  licensed  dealers  from  Gujardt, 
chiefly  by  sea  to  Uran,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Tno&a-liquor 
manufacture.  Moha  flowers  are  also  produced  in  Sh&h&pur,  Murb&d, 
and  Karjat,  and  sent  to  Panvel  and  Uran.  The  yearly  import  of 
moha  flowers  into  Uran  averages  about  4000  tons  (12,000  khandi *). 
Dates,  both  fresh  and  dry,  are  brought  from  Maskat  through 


is  made,  the  yearly  import  averages  233  tons  (700  khandi#). 
Groceries  include  chillies,  coriander,  garlic,  ginger,  and  turmeric. 
Chillies  are  chiefly  imported  from  K&thi&w&r,  the  Deccan,  and 
Malab&r.  Garlic  #nd  coriander,  except  a little  coriander  grown  in 
Kaly&n  and  Bhiwndi,  come  from  QujarAt  and  the  Deccan.  Ginger 


turmeric  are  grown  to  a small  extent  in  Bassoin  and  Mittum, 
Betelnuts  are  grown  in  B&ssein  and  M&him,  and  exported  to  Bombay, 
Surat,  Baroda,  and  Poona,  They  are  also  largely  imported  from 
Bombay,  Man  gal  or,  Goa,  Etatodgiri,  and  KAnara.  Details  of  the 
betelnut  trade  are  given  under  Agriculture.  Betel-leaf  is  grown  in 
Baseein  and  Mfihim,  and  is  also  largely  brought  by  rail  and  by  road 
from  Poona  and  N&sik  direct  and  through  Bombay.  The  leaves 
are  used  locally  and  sent  to  Gujarat,  KAthi&w&r,  and  Cambay. 
Dried  cocoa-kernels  are  brought  from  Bombay.  Tobacco  comes 
both  by  rail  and  sea  from  Broach,  Ahmadabad,  and  Baroda. 
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Cotton  twist  is  brought  from  Bombay  to  Bhiwndi  in  considerable 
quantities  by  the  local  weavers.  Cotton  cloth,  both  hand  and  machine  - 
made,  is  largely  imported.  The  band-made  goods  are  turbans, 
women's  robes  lug  das,  and  waistcloths  dhotars , from  Ahmadabadj 
N&gpur,  Nasik,  Poona,  Shol6pur,  Abmadnagar,  Bolgautn,  Kal&dgi, 
and  Dhhrw&r.  Machine-made  goods,  both  English  and  from  the 
Bombay  mills,  come  from  Bombay.  At  Bhiwndi  the  yearly 
manufacture  of  cloth  is  estimated  at  £11,000  (Rs,  1,10,000)  and 
the  imports  at  £15,000  (Rs.  1,50,000),  of  which  about  one-third  are 
re-exported.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  use  of  European  cloth  which  is  worn  by  all 
classes.  This  increase  is  attributed  partly  to  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  and  partly  to  the  cheapness  of 
European  cloth.  The  flimsiness  of  the  cheap  English  cloth,  which 
haa  soon  to  be  replaced,  is  one  reason  for  the  greater  consumption. 
Clarified  butter,  gingelly  oil,  and  oil-cake  come  from  Surat,  Broach, 
Bared  a,  Karachi,  J&farabad  in  south  K&thi&w&r,  N&sik,  Eh  Andes  h, 
Poona,  Sholdpur,  and  Bombay,  Castor-oil  is  brought  by  sea  from 
Surat,  Broach,  Bilimora,  and  Bombay.  Cocoanut-oil  is  brought 
from  Bombay,  and  is  made  in  small  quantities,  at  Bhiwndi,  Pan vel,  and 
, Baesein,  At  Bhiwndi  and  Pan  vel  Musalm&ns  also  extract  oil  from 
groundnuts,  hhurdsni,  til , and  hdrlsj  brought  from  the  Deccan, 
The  yearly  Bhiwndi  produce  is  estimated  at  54,314  gallons 
(2000  pallas).  The  oil  goes  to  Bombay  and  Allb&g.  The  oil-cake 
is  also  exported,  if  sweet  for  cattle  food  and  if  bitter  for  manure. 
Oocoarmt  coir  is  imported  from  Bombay,  Malabar,  and  Kochin, 
Sugar  comes  chiefly  from  Bombay.  Hardware  both  of  European  and 
local  make,  European  liquor,  furniture,  glassware,  and  paper  come 
from  Bombay.  The  use  of  these  articles  is  gradually  spreading, 
bat  is  still  confined  to  the  richer  classes.  European  liquor  is 
popular  in  most  of  the  towns.  Bassoin  imports  about  2000  bottles 
a year,  and  Bhiwndi  about  forty  cases. 

Of  Exports  the  chief  are ; Of  mineral  products,  salt ; of  vegetable 
products,  rice,  timber,  firewood,  grass,  straw,  cocoanuts,  sugarcane, 
plantains,  and  vegetables  ; of  animal  products,  fish,  bones,  and  hides ; 
and  of  manufactured  articles,  lime,  molasses,  and  liquor.  Details 
of  the  timber,  firewood,  and  fieh  trades  have  been  given  under 
Production.  Salt,  the  chief  article  of  export,  is  sent  to  almost  all 
the  Eonkan,  Deccan,  and  KaroAtic  districts  with  the  exception  of 
SAnara,  to  the  ports  of  the  western  coast  of  Madras,  to  Calcutta, 
to  the  NizAm's  dominions,  and  to  the  Central  Provinces.  The 
trade  in  rice,  the  staple  grain  of  the  district,  is  immense.  It  is 
carried  on  by  all  classes.  Rice  is  sent  to  Gujar&t  and  the  Deccan 
by  the  larger  producers  and  by  merchants,  who  by  making  advances 
to  the  husbandman  get  a lien  on  the  crop.  Grass  and  rice  straw 
are  largely  sent  to  Bombay.  Along  the  main  lines  of 
communication,  especially  along  the  Barooa  railway,  much  land 
which  was  formerly  tilled  is  devoted  to  grass,  and,  in  S&lsette, 
which  is  connected  with  Bombay  by  easy  road  and  water 
communication,  grass  lands  pay  a high  rental,  the  produce  being 
taken  to  market  by  the  landholders  themselves.  Grass  from  a 
a 310—43 
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distance  is  consigned  by  the  landholders  to  brokers,  or  is  thought 
on  the  spot  by  grass- dealers.  Co coanuts  grown  in  Salsette,  Bassein, 
and  M&him,  are  bought  on  the  spot  by  Gujard-t  Vania,  Konkan 
Musalradn  and  Khoja  merchants,  and  sent  to  Gujar&t  and  Rom  bay, 
chiefly  by  water.  In  Bassein  the  nominal  hundred  of  cocoannts  is 
172  nuts  when  bought  from  the  producer,  and  168  when  bought  from 
the  dealer.  Sugarcane  grown  in  Bossein  and  H&him  is  sent  to 
Bombay,  Surat,  and  Broach,  both  by  water  and  rail.  The  yearly 
export  from  Bassein  is  estimated  at  750,000  canes.  Fresh  plantains 
from  Bassein  and  Mdhim  go  both  by  water  and  rail  to  Horn  bay 
and  Gojar&t,  About  110  tons  (3000  Bengal  man *)  of  dried 
plantains,  prepared  at  AgisHi  in  Bassein,  are  yearly  exported  to 
Bombay,  Gujardt,  Baroda,  and  Poona,  The  close  rail  and  sea 
connection  of  M&kirn,  Bassein,  Sal&ette,  Bhiwndi,  and  Pauvel,  with 
Bombay,  enables  the  husbandmen  of  these  towns  to  send  large 
quantities  of  fresh  vegetables  to  the  Bombay  market.  The  vegetables 
are  brought  by  the- producers  to  local  markets,  where  merchants 
and  brokers  buy  them  and  send  them  to  Bombay.  Considerable 


from  N&sik  and  Ratn&giri,  is  sent  to  Gujarat  and  Bombay.  The 
molasses  made  at  Ag&shi  in  Bossein  is  much  valued  in  Gujar&t 
for  making  gudahu,  a preparation  of  tobacco  mixed  with  molasses 
and  spices.  The  produce  of  the  Bassein  sub-division  is  esti- 
mated at  1296  tons  (35,000  Bengal  mans)  and  valued  at  £21,000 
(Rs.  2,10,000).  The  molasses  is  packed  for  export  in  baskets  or 
pots  of  one  man  each.  Liquor  from  moka  flowers,  from  dates,  and 
from  the  juice  of  the  brab  and  cocoa-palm,  is  sent  to  Bombay. 

Uran  exports  a yearly  average  of  about  600,000  gallons  of  moha  and 
date  liquor.1 

A comparison  of  the  railway  traffic  returns,  during  the  eight 
years  ending  1880,  shows  a rise  in  the  number  of  passengers  from 
1,960,727  in  1873  to  3,105,705  in  1S80,  and  in  goods  from  77,405 
£ons  in  1873  to  140,946  in  18S0, 

In  1873,  of  1,960,727  passengers  1,094,737  or  55*83  per  cent, 
and  of  77,405  tons  of  cargo  57,330  or  74'06  per  cent  were  carried 
along  the  Peninsula  line  ; and  805,990  passengers  or  44*  1 6 per  cent, 
and  20,075  tons  or  25*93  per  cent  along  the  Baroda  line.  In 
1878,  of  2,742,000  passengers  1,517,596  or  55*34  per  cent,  and  of 
123,898  tons  of  cargo  86,9]  9 or  70*15  per  cent  were  carried  along  the 
Peninsula  line  ; and  1,224,404  passengers  or  44  65  per  cent  and 
36,979  tons  or  29*84  per  cent  along  the  Baroda  line.  In  1 880,  of 
3,105,165  passengers  1,619,774  or  5215  per  cent,  and  of  140,946 
tons  of  cargo  95,513  or  67' 76  per  cent  were  carried  along  the 
Peninsula  line;  and  1,485,391  passengers  or  47*84  per  cent  and  com 
45,433  tons  of  cargo  or  32 '23  per  cent  along  the  Baroda  line. 


1 H&terimb  for  Section  II.  (Trade)  have  been  supplied  by  Mr,  K,  J.  Ebden,  C.S. 
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The  chief  totals  are  shown  in  the  following-  statement  : 


Thdna  JtailuXiyA,  IS73-1SS0. 


RilLTiri. 

1873- 

1678, 

1880, 

rnw*eng«F*. 

Tun*. 

P«Mcn- 

per*. 

Tons. 

PaflSOTI- 

Ton*. 

PfrnliwuL* 

1.004,737 

$7,390 

1,517,006 

80,010 

1 .810,774 

06,613 

B&rtHi  n 

605.9W) 

20,075 

1,  £24,404 

80.070 

1 .485 .301 

46,433 

Total  ... 

1,060,727 

77,405 

2,743,000 

rn.eoa 

3,106.106 

140,040 

Ou  the  Peninsula  railway  between  187$  and  1880  the  figures 
allow  an  increase  in  passengers  from  1,094*737  to  1*019*774*  and  in 
good?>  from  57*330  to  95,513  tons.  The  chief  passenger  stations  are 
with  an  increase  from  185,401  in  1873  to  836,898  in  1880  ; 
Thdna  with  an  increase  from  312,309  in  1873  to  460,642  in  1880; 
and  Kalydn  with  an  increase  from  353,485  to  394,975  passengers. 
Kalyan  is  the  chief  goods  station*  but  shows  a decrease  from  27*028 
tons  in  1873  to  22*156  tons  in  1880- 

The  following  statement  shows  for  each  station  the  changes  in 
traffic  during  the  eight  years  ending  1880  : 


Thdna  Pcninmtla  Railway  TraJJir,  IS73 , 1S7S,  and  1SS0 . 


StlflOlil. 

Miles 

from 

Bomba)' 

1873* 

1878, 

I860, 

rwron- 

gen. 

Tons, 

PftMCTl- 

tfors. 

Tons. 

Pawcn- 

Tons, 

Kurl* 

H 

186,401 

600 

260.637 

1076 

maoa 

8W3 

Ohiutop*!  ... 

id 

21,006 

Bh&ndup  ... 

,ai 

17 

&98S 

120 

m|S32 

014 

61,064 

i4a 

Thin* 

30* 

312,3m* 

20  H 

436,747 

8410 

400,042 

16,642 

Diva 

1 

20 

11,007 

66 

26.422 

1*70 

26.317 

810 

KalyAn 

33* 

353, 48i 

27 .028 

444,378 

30,006 

894.076 

02,166 

TitvfcU 

r 40 

17.838 

1164 

20,210 

avis 

33,667 

4043 

Kharitvll 

9 * 

46 

... 

13,040 

V4«irwf 

4ft* 

ab>ai 

4045 

S&840 

0486 

33.600 

0384 

ShihApur 

1$  § 

m 

21.005 

SOHO 

33.200 

6646 

38,000 

7881 

A'tgnon 

6ft 

618L1 

6600 

8460 

6237 

7104 

3105 

Kbttrdl 

aa* 

8600 

706 

12.8112 

1743 

16.000 

2637 

KulfH 

... 

76 

10,120 

007 

17,749 

702 

18.203 

1+84 

C*te  ... 

M1' 

d 

r 

4001 

I3J6 

,,, 

ilBcUtpur  ... 

iVi 

42 

33,284 

6410 

30.322 

1062 

43,166 

4254 

VAJi^nL  ... 

S 

48| 

*»■ 

6038 

, , 

6401 

261 

Nond 

fU 

151 

40,757 

deai 

61.167 

2640 

64,320 

2*47 

Oilnchavll  ... 

t 

67* 

5061 

4901 

Hl 

K&rjttt 

f 

63 

43.032 

3042 

66,460 

8300 

60,110 

2016 

PAJ«»dba,H  ... 

g 

64 

2760 

•»» 

$468 

«»+ 

67 

814 

KhopivJi 

«.J 

' 1 

l tl 

... 

2630 

12,321 

Totol  ... 

1,004,737 

57,330 

1,617.600 

80,010 

1.010,774 

06,613 

Comparing  the  goods  returns  for  1873  and  1880  the  chief  changes 
are,  under  Exports,  an  increase  in  cotton  from  two  to  490  tons,  in 
firewood  from  14,160  to  21,354  tons,  in  grain  from  2 154  to  3771  tons, 
in  hides  and  horns  from  twenty-six  to  240  tons*  in  moha  flowers 
from  nothing  to  112  tons*  in  salt  from  22*116  to  38,853  tons,  and  in 
tobacco  from  thirty-seven  to  eighty-fonr  tons.  There  is  a fall  in 
timber  from  2669  to  656  tons*  Under  Imports  there  is  a rise  in 
firewood  from  10-1  to  1099  tons,  in  grain  from  2907  to  4095  tons. 
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in  linseed  from  697  to  1047  tons,  in  rnoha  from  nothing1  to  fifty-sbr 
^tons,  in  salt  from  thirty-eight  to  160  tons,  in  sugar  and  molasses 
from  seventy-five  to  292  tons,  and  in  tobacco  from  thirty-one  to  fil  2 
tons,  . There  is  a decrease  in  timber  from  267  to  fifty-aix:  tons. 
The  details  are  given  in  the  following  statement : 

Thdna  Railway*,  Peninsula  Line,  187$  *1880. 


On  the  Baroda  line  between  1873  and  1880  the  figures  show  an 
increase  in  passengers  from  865,990  to  1,485,391,  and  in  goods  from 
20,075  to  45,433  tons.  The  chief  passenger  stations  are  B4ndra, 
with  an  increase  from  451,181  in  1873  to  816,634  in  1880,  and  Bassein 
Ttoad  from  86,473  to  140,837.  Bh&yndarf  the  chief  goods  station, 
shows  a rise  from  2627  tons  in  1873  to  19,770  tons  in  1880,  and 
F&lghar  from  1536  to  4836  tons.1  The  following  statement  shows  for 
each  station  the  changes  in  the  traffic  daring  the  eight  years  ending 
1880 : 

Thdna  Railways t Baroda  Line,  1873-1880. 


1 The  marked  increase  in  the  goods  trade  at  RhAyndar  is  chiefly  in  the  export  of 
salt* 
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Comparing  the  goods  return  for  1878  and  1879  the  chief  changes 
are,  under  Exports,  an  increase  in  firewood  from  8860  to  18,861  tons, 
in  grain  from  420  to  5136  tons,  in  metal  from  twenty-four  to  122 
tons,  in  mo^a  flowers  from  seventeen  to  207  tons,  in  salt  from  6139 
to  34,317  tons,  and  in  tobacco  from  seventy* five  to  105  tons.  There 
is  a decrease  in  cotton  from  239  tons  in  1873  to  nothing  in  1879,  in 
fruits  from  1 893  to  550  tons,  and  in  sugar  from  478  to  three  tons. 
Under  Imports  there  is  rise  in  firewood  from  forty-six  tons  in  1873 
to  1365  tons  in  1879,  in  grain  from  1 95  tons  to  3500  tons,  in  metal 
from  forty- three  tons  to  313  tons,  and  in  sugar  and  molasses  from 
fifty-two  tons  to  291  tons.  There  is  a fall  in  hides  from  thirty-one 
tons  to  six  tons,  in  mohu  from  1101  tons  to  273  tons,  and  in  timber 
from  seventy-eight  tons  to  nineteen  tons.  The  details  are  given  in 
the  following  statement  : 


Chapter  VI, 
Trade, 

Bailway  Return*, 
1873*1879. 


Formerly  the  Agra  and  Poona  roads  and  easy  water-communication 
with  the  coast  made  Bhiwndi,  Kalydn,  and  Panvel  important  trade 
centres.  Though  Panvel  is  still  to  some  extent  a centre  of  trade, 
sending  by  sea  to  Bombay  cotton  and  other  Deccan  products  brought 
in  carts  by  the  Bor  and  other  Sahy&dri  passes,  the  opening  of  the 
Peninsula  railway  has  deprived  Bbiwndi  and  Panvel  of  much  of  their 
old  trade  importance.  On  the  other  hand  Sh&hdpur  and  Karjat 
have  risen  to  importance,  sending  firewood  from  the  J£&s£ra,  Khardi, 
Atgaon,  V&sind,  and  Titv&la  railway  stations  on  the  N4sik,  and 
from  Badlapur  and  Neral  on  the  Poona  branch  of  the  Peninsula 
railway.  Along  the  coast,  the  opening  of  the  Baroda  railway  has 
destroyed  the  old  cart  traffic,  and  has  reduced  the  sea-trade  with 
G^jardt  and  Bombay,  At  the  same  time  it  has  greatly  increased 
th©  area  whose  bulky  or  perishable  products,  grass  fruit  and 
vegetables,  can  be  sent  to  the  Bombay  market. 
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SECTION  IIL  — SEA  TBADE. 


Chapter  VL 
Trade. 

Venecia. 


Besides  canoes  and  small  harbour  boats,  ten  varieties  of  la-t-een- 
rigged  vessels  are  to  be  seen  along  the  Th&na  coast.1  Four  of  these 
are  large  foreign  craft  from  forty  to  two  hundred  tons  burdeo,  th© 
Cutch  kothia,  the  Sindh  dhingit  the  Makr&u  hotel , and  the  Arab 
bagla,  The  remaining  six  belong  to  two  classes,  local  and  deep- 
sea  coasters.  Of  deep-sea  coasters,  which  vary  in  size  from  twenty 
to  two  hundred  tons,  two,  the  Gujardt  batela  and  the  Konkan 
phatemdri , trade  to  Gujardt  and  the  Malabdr  coast.  Of  local  coasters 
four,  varying  from  live  to  thirty-five  tons,  the  baldv , machva, 
paddv , and  mhdngiri,  seldom  visit  ports  outside  of  the  Thdna.  dis- 
trict.3 According  to  their  build  these  ten  varieties  of  lateen- rig'ged 
craft  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Thdna  baldv , tit&chvaM 
paddv , mhdngirij  and p hateind rif  and  the  Sindh  dhingi  which  are  peak- 
heeled,  and  the  Gujardt  batela,  the  Cutch  kothia , the  Makrdn  hotels 
and  the  Arab  and  Persian  bagla  which  are  level-keeled.  Of  the  four 
local  coasters,  baldv#  or  fishing  boats,  mackvd#  or  suvdls , padrdv* 
or  cotton  boats,  and  mhdngiris  or  big  paddvs , some  are  built  in 
Bombay,  Vesdva,  Ddufcivra,  Mahim,  Karan ja,  and  Daman,  but  most 
in  the  Basseiu  sub-division,  chiefly  at  Bassein.  Three  other  names, 
?nanjaf  mum , and  phani,  are  used  in  Thdna,  apparently  of  boats 
of  the  machva  class.  The  builders  are  Marathds,  Christians, 
Gujardt  carpenters,  Cutch  Musalmdns,  Kalis,  and  PdchkalsHis. 
The  timber  most  used  is  teak  and  atn  from  Bombay,  Bassein,  and 
Jawhdr.  The  owners  are  Gujardt  and  Mdrwdr  Vdnis,  Brdhmans, 
Agris,  Bhdtids,  Liugdyats,  Bhanddris,  Mdchhis,  Kolia,  Khojas,  and 
other  Musalmdns  most  of  them  inhabitants  of  the  coast  towns.  If 
strongly  built  and  well-Cared  for  these  vessels  last  twenty  to  thirty 
years,  and  even  longer.  In  the  opener  ports  the  local  trading  craft 
give  over  plying  early  in  June,  and  remain  drawn  on  shore  till  Cocoa- 
nut  Day  or  Shrdvan  full-moon,  whose  date  varies  from  the  1st  to  the 
29th  of  August,  In  the  Bombay  harbour  small  craft  from  Uran, 
Karauja,  Panvel,  Bhiwndi,  Kalydn,  and  Bassein,  sailall  the  year  round 
except  in  the  roughest  monsoon  weather.  They  cross  the  Bombay 
harbour  chiefly  with  salt,  and  pass  through  the  Thana  creek  with  salt, 
plantains,  and  vegetables.  These  boats  are  not  drawn  ashore  except 
for  a day  or  two  at  a time.  Many  fishermen  also  go  out  deep-sea 
fishing  all  through  the  stormy  weather,  except  a day  or  two  at  a time  at 
the  height  of  the  monsoon.  The  trade  of  the  smaller  vessels  centres 
in  Bombay,  and,  except  when  they  are  storm-stayed,  their  trips  do 
not  last  for  more  than  a day  or  two.  Their  chief  cargo  is  salt,  which 
they  carry  from  the  works  in  Bassein,  Ghodbandar,  Trombay,  Uran, 


1 Accounts  of  the  boats  formerly  in  nee  on  the  Th£na  coast  are  given  in  Orme  s 
Historical  Fragments,  405  ; Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindustan,  I L 166  ; VaupeL 
Trans.  Bom.  Geog,  Soe.  VII.  98*101  ; Low's  Indian  Nary,  I.  169  ; Anderson's  4 Th* 
English  in  Western  India,4  78  ; Grose ’a  Voyage,  I.  41  ; II.  214-216.  A note  on  the 
origin  of  the  names  of  the  different  craft  now  found  on  tho  Thdna  coast  and  on  the 
interchange,  and  in  some  cases  tho  common  possession,  of  boat  names  in  Europe  and 
Asia  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

■ha  preparing  the  account  of  vessels  much  help  has  been  received  from  Mr.  J. 
Miller  of  tho  Bombay  Customs  Preventive  Service. 
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Panve],  and  Pen,  to  Bombay,  ThAna,  and  KulyAn.  Besides  salt,  they 
carry  grain  and  wood,  and,  to  a less  extent,  lime,  hay,  straw,  garden 
produce  ©specially  cocoanuts,  plantains  and  sugarcane,  and  pottery, 
bricks,  and  tiles.  The  sailors  are  Kolis,  MusalmAns,  BbandAris, 
and  Agris,  most  of  them,  except  a few  MusalmAns  from  the  south 
KonkaD,  belonging  to  the  ThAna  coast.  The  strength  of  the  crew 
is  -nevor  less  than  three  or  more  than  twenty ; it  is  rarely  more  than 
fifteen  and  it  averages  about  eight.  One  of  the  crew,  who  cooks 
and  lends  a hand  when  wanted,  though  not  of  that  caste  is  called 
BhandArij  apparently  in  the  sense  of  storekeeper  or  steward.  The 
captain  or  tandel  is  paid  double,  and  the  mate,  if  there  is  a mate,  is 
paid  half  as  much  again  as  the  crew.  The  crow  are  sometimes  paid 
by  the  month  from  10#.  to  Ids.  (Rs.  5 -Its.  8),  occasionally  their 
food  is  found  and  they  are  paid  about  £5  (Rs,  50)  a year,  but 
generally  in  Baasein  and  in  some  other  ports,  they  are  paid  by  the 
trip,  the  owners  share  being  set  apart,  and  the  rest  of  the  profit 
distributed  among  the  captain  and  the  crew,  the  captain  getting  a 
doable  share.  In  some  ports  the  seamen  have  an  all  owance  of  liquor, 
a small  dole  of  tobacco,  and  sometimes  a present  of  cloth  and  money. 
These  local  coasters  steer  almost  entirely  by  land -marks,  and  if  they 
happen  to  be  at  sea  during  the  night,  by  the  stars. 

Four  general  terms  for  boat,  vessel,  or  craft  are  in  use  on  the 
Thana  coast.  They  are  galbai  usod  of  .the  larger  vessels,  bdrkas 
used  of  the  ordinary  coasting  craft,  jahdz  a vague  and  uncommon 
word  meaning  vessel,  and  ndv  chiefly  applied  to  ferry  boats.1 

In  1880-81,  19,959  vessels  of  199,301  tons  burden  were  entered 
with  cargoes  against  13,487  vessels  of  129,294  tons  in  1871-72  ■ and 
34,717  vessels  of  375,915  tons  burden  were  cleared  compared  with 
25,113  vessels  of  302,279  tons  in  1871-72.  In  1880-81  the  number 
of  vessels  entered  in  ballast  was  26,117  of  204,823  tons  against 
25,759  of  301,708  tons  in  1871-72,  and  11,000  vessels  of  91,420 
tons  were  cleared  in  ballast  compared  with  12,370  vessels  of  98,910 
tons  in  1871-72. 

Chapter  VT 

Trade * 

Vessels. 

Exclusive  of  outside  vessels  from  GujarAt,  RatnAgiri,  and  occasion- 
ally from  foreign  ports,  abont  1100  vessels  are  returned  as  locally 
owned*  Of  these  767  are  registered  as  belonging  to  the  different 
Th&na  ports,  and  325  are  boats  registered  as  belonging  to  Bombay 
and  as  engaged  in  the  ThAna  coast  trade. 

The  canoes  of  the  ThAna  coast  are  known  by  four  names,  hodi, 
iani,  shipil,  and  barakin,  the  last  apparently  confined  to  Kolaba.3 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  dug  out  of  a solid  tree-trunk  or  built  of 
planking.  The  two  kinds  are  much  alike.  They  vary  from  eight 

Canoes. 

1 The  galbat  or  galavat  wan  formerly  a row  boat.  Grose  (1750)  gives  the  following 
particular*  (Voyage,  I.  41  ; 11.  214-216  : Compare  Low's  Indian  Navy,  I.  17,  97,  129, 
134,  136)  : A JngriVs  gala-wt*  were  large  rowboats  built  like  grabs  but  am  oiler,  not 
more  than  seventy  tone.  They  had  two  masts,  a strong  main  most  and  a slight 
tmzzen-maat,  the  main  most  bearing  a large  triangular  sail.  Forty  or  fifty  stout 
i*art  could  scud  a galaval  four  miles  an  hour.  Some  large  galuvats  had  fixed  docks, 
but  most  had  spar  decks  made  of  split  bamboos  They  carried  six  to  eight  three  to 
four  pounders.  Further  details  of  the  tffrtimt  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

* Some  details  regarding  these  names  ore  given  iu  the  Appendix. 
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to  twenty -five  feet  in  Length,  front  to  Si  feet  in  beam* 

from  one  and  a half  to  three  feet  in  depth  of  hull  ; and  from 
£1  to  £20  (Its.  10 -Re*  200)  in  cost.  They  are  worked  and  steered 
by  paddles,  and  most  of  them  have  a bamboo  mast  and  a small 
lateen  sail.  Unlike  the  canoes  of  the  Bombay  harbour,  those 
of  the  opener  ports  use  a balancing'  outrigger  or  ulti.  Canoes  are 
used  in  going  off  to  the  larger  trading  boats,  in  fishing,  and  in 
carrying  passengers,  poultry,  and  garden  produce  to  and  from  ports 
within  a few  miles  of  Bombay.  In  the  fair  season,  even  in  a rongh 
sea,  fishermen  sail  in  their  canoes  a considerable  distance  from 
the  shore.  Of  late  years,  in  Bombay  harbour  and  along  the  coast 
as  far  as  Bassein,  fishermen  have  taken  to  use  jolly-boats  of  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-five  foot  long  and  from  four  to  six  feet  beam. 
They  are  lighter  to  row  if  the  wind  fails,  and  easier  to  pull  ashore 
than  the  regular  fishing  smack  or  baldv. 

Of  the  smaller  harbour  craft,  besides  canoes  and  jolly-boats,  the 
Bandar  or  landing  boat  was  formerly  common  in  Bombay  harbour, 
and  is  still  seen  there  and  up  the  Th£na  creek.  It  is  a broad  paddv 
fitted  with  a cabin  and  poop*  It  is  about  thirty  feet  long,  eight 
feet  beam,  and  from  five  to  eight  tons  burden*  It  has  two  masts 
and  two  lateen  sails,  and  carries  a crew  of  from  nine  to  twelve  men, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  row  should  the  wind  fail*  When  rowing  the 
men  sit  two  abreast. 

The  Baldv  properly  Bdlydv , or  fishing  boat,  is  peculiar  to  the 
Konkan  coast*  It  is  built  on  the  same  lines  as  the  ntackva,  but  is 
lighter  and  costs  from  £50  to  £100  (Re.  500 -Rs,  1000).  Its  over-all 
length  is  about  thirty- five  feet,  its  breadth  of  beam  about  eleven  feet, 
its  length  of  keel  about  twenty  feet,  its  depth  of  hold  four  or  five  feet, 
aud  its  burden  five  to  eight  tons  (20-30  khandis ).  The  stem  is 
rounded,  the  stern  post  slanting  forward  15°  to  20°,  Except  two  or 
three  feet  at  the  stem,  where  the  captain  aits  to  steer,  the  whole  is 
left  open  for  nets.  It  has  one  mast  set  abont  midships,  about  twenty- 
five  feet  high  and  with  a forward  rake  of  about  75°*  It  carries  a 
single  lateen  sail  hung  from  a yard  forty -five  to  fifty  feet  long. 
The  sail  is  the  same  as  the  machvar«  sail,  except  that  it  is  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vessel.  Like  other  la  teen-rigged  craft 
the  baldv  wears  in  tacking.  The  rudder  is  always  unshipped 
when  the  boat  is  not  under  weigh*  Baldv s go  deep-sea  fishing 
all  the  year  round  except  in  the  roughest  monsoon  weather.  The 
crew  averages  about  fifteen  men.  They  are  very  fond  of  liquor, 
finding  that  liquor  makes  the  waves  look  smaller. 

In  the  Bombay  harbour  is  a special  class  of  large  baldvs  known 
as  Dobdah  Boats.  They  vary  from  ten  to  twenty-five  tons,  and 
have  an  over-all  length  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  and  a breadth 
of  beam  of  about  fifteen  feet  They  coat  from  £180  to  £25  0 
(Rs.  1800- Rs.  2500).  Unlike  the  fishing  ha ldv3  the  dobdah  boat  ia 
decked  fore  and  aft*  Some  have  two  masts,  bat  they  chiefi^use 
the  main  mast  which  is  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  high  and  carries  a 
large  lateen  sail*  They  work  for  about  ten  months  in  the  year, 
most  of  them  being  laid  up  during  July  and  August.  In  the  fair 
months  they  go  as  far  as  two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  cruising 
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for  a week  or  ten  days  at  a time,  in  search  of  vessels.  When  they 
sight  a vessel  they  board  her  and  offer  their  services  as  purveyors. 
The  Dob£ahiSj  or  double-tongued  that  is  interpreters,  are  all  P&rais 
and  the  crews  Ratn&giri  Musalm&ns.  This  style  of  boat  was 
known  till  lately  as  a balloon,  a corruption  of  balyav*  The 
Governor's  yacht  used  to  be  a balloon,  and  the  class  is  still  well 
represented  by  the  Water- Queen  the  finest  and  swiftest  of  Bombay 
yachts. 

The  Machva,  or  Suvdl  as  it  is  called  in  the  South  Konkan,  is  a 
round-built  two-masted  craft  of  from  three  to  twenty  tons  {12- 
80  fcAoudti).  It  costs  from  £70  to  £160  (Rs,  700  - Re,  1500),  The 
over-ell  length  is  abont  fifty  feet,  the  breadth  of  beam  fourteen  feet, 
the  length  of  keel  about  thirty- five  feet,  and  the  depth  of  hold  abont 
seven  feet.  The  gunwale  line  falls  slightly  from  the  stern  to 
midships  and  again  rises  in  a long  curve  about  five  feet  to  the  bow. 
The  stem  is  drawn  back  about  twenty  feet  at  a sharp  angle, 
and,  about  five  feet  in  front  of  the  main  mast,  comes  to  a point  at 
A depth  of  about  eleven  feet  from  the  gunwale  line.  From  this  point 
the  keel  rises  with  a sudden  curve  of  abont  five  feet  to  the  foot  of 
the  main  mast  and  beyond  the  main  mast  stretches  level  to  the  stern 
post.  The  deck  ia  open,  except  a small  peak-roofed  shelter  of  cloth 
or  matting  that  stretches  abont  five  feet  on  either  side  of  the  mizzen- 
mast or  iigger.  The  matkva  is  rigged  with  one  large  mast  and 
one  small  mizzen-mast.  The  main  mast,  which  is  planted  about 
midships,  rises  about  twenty-eight  feet  from  the  deck,  and  rakes 
forward  at  an  angle  of  abont  60°,  The  mizzen-masfc,  which  is  about 
twenty-five  feet  behind  the  main  mast  and  ten  feet  from  the  stem, 
rises  with  Tat  her  less  forward  rake  than  the  main  mast,  to  a height  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  The  main  raa&t  carries  a yard  about  fifty 
feet  long.  When  set,  the  yard  falls  about  one- third  in  front  of  the 
mast,  and  rises,  behind  the  mast,  in  a high  peak  carrying  a lateen 
sail,  whose  tack  when  in  a wind  is  made  fast  at  the  bow  and  the 
sheet  is  made  fast  a few  feet  aft  of  the  main  mast  The  rigging  of 
fcbe  mizzeo-mast  is  similar  bnt  slighter.  Its  sail  is  seldom  used 
except  in  light  winds*  Like  all  lateen-rigged  craft  the  machva 
wears  in  tacking.  Machvds  are  lightly  bunt  and  sail  well.  They 
chiefly  cany  passengers  and  fresh  fruit  and  seldom  go  further  than 
Goa.  The  crews  are  generally  Ratn%iri  Muhammadans  or  Hindus  of 
the  Koli  caste. 

The  Paddva  generally  known  as  the  Cotton  Boat  or  Cotton  Prow, 
Is  peculiar  to  the  Bombay  harbour.  It  is  a low  broad-built  craft  of 
from  ten  to  thirty  tons  (40-120  khandis)t  with  an  over-all  length 
of  abont  forty  feet*  a length  of  keel  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet, 
a breadth  of  beam  of  abont  fourteen  feet,  and  a depth  of  hold  of 
abont  five  feet.  It  costs  from  £100  to  £200  (Rs.  1000  - Ra.  2000)* 
The  stem  is  rounded,  the  stem-post  slanting  forward  at  an  angle  of 
15°  to  20°,  and  rising  about  six  feet  from  the  kceL  From  the  stem 
poet  the  gunwale  Hue  stretches  even  for  about  twenty-five  feet,  and 
then  rises  in  a slight  curve  about  three  feet  to  the  prow  which  ends 
in  a plain  point*  The  stem  is  drawn  back  twenty  feet  at  a sharp 
angle,  and,  about  ten  feet  in  front  of  the  mast,  comes  to  a point  at  a 
B 310-44 
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depth  about  eight  feet  below  the  gunwale  lino.  From  this  point 
the  keel  rises,  with  a sudden  curve  of  about  five  feet,  to  the  foot  of 
the  mast,  and  from  the  mast  stretches  level  to  the  stern-post.  The 
cotton  boat  is  open,  except  three  small  spaces,  at  the  prow,  midships 
and  stem,  on  which  the  crew  sit  and  work  the  ship.  The  crew 
generally  keep  their  earthen  water-pots  under  the  stem  deck,  their 
clothes  food  and  water-tank  under  the  midships  deck,  and  their 
spare  gear  under  the  fore -deck.  The  cotton  boat  has  one  mast 
planted  about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  bow,  about  thirty  feet  high, 
and  with  a forward  rake  of  about  75*\  It  carries  a single  lateen 
sail  hung  from  a yard  about  fifty  feet  long.  When  sailing  in  a 
wind  the  tack  is  made  fast  at  the  bow  and  the  sheet  about  five  feet 
behind  the  mast.  Though,  like  other  lateen-rigged  craft  they  always 
wear,  cotton  boats  are  remarkably  quick  in  going  round.  The 
rudder  is  unshipped  except  when  the  vessel  is  under  weigh. 

The  Mhdngiri  is  a large  cotton  boat  of  twenty  to  thirty-five  tons 
burden  (80- 140  khandis}*  It  costs  from  £150  to  £250  (Rs.  1500- 
Rs.  2500).  The  over-all  length  is  about  sixty  feet,  the  length  of 
keel  about  forty  feet,  the  breadth  of  beam  about  fifteen  feet,  and  the 
depth  of  hold  about  eight  feet.  The  prow  rises  higher  and  the  stem 
is  sharper  than  in  a cotton  boat.  The  rigging  is  the  same  except 
that  the  m hdngiri  generally  carries  a mizzen-mast.  It  differs  from 
the  cotton  boat  in  being  strengthened  by  thwarts  fore  and  aft 
Mhdngiris  are  much  used  in  bringing  bricks  and  tiles  from  Panvel 
to  Bombay.  Besides  to  these  brick  and  tile  carriers  the  word  is 
said  to  be  used  in  the  general  sense  of  big  boat  and  applied  to 
phatmndria. 

Of  the  two  deep-sea  coasters  which  visit  the  opener  Thana  ports, 
D&h&nu,  Umbargaon,  Bassoin,  Trombay,  Uran,  and  Bombay,  the 
batela  belongs  to  and  trades  chiefly  with  Gujar&t,  and  the  yhatevuxri 
belongs  to  the  Th&na  ports  and  Bombay,  and  trades  chiefly  with  the 
south  Konkan  and  Malab&r.  To  the  Malab&r  ports  the  chief  cargoes 
are  salt  and  rice,  and  to  the  Gnjar&t  ports  chiefly  rice,  small 
quantities  oE  other  grain,  bamboos,  country  liquor  from  Uran,  ami 
cocoanuts  which  are  transhipped  from  the  Malab&r  coast  and  Goa. 

From  the  Malab&r  coast  they  bring  cocoanuts  and  spices,  and  from 
the  Gujar&t  ports,  gram,  oil,  and  manure,  A few  of  these  vessels 
have  compasses,  but,  as  a rule,  they  steer  by  land-marks. 

The  Batela  is  a larger  edition  of  the  paddv  much  rounder  and 
deeper.  It  varies  from  thirty  to  a hundred  tons  burden  (120-400 
khandis)  and  averages  about  seventy  tons.  It  costs  from  £50  to 
£200  (Rs.  500  - Rs.  2000).  It  is  a deep  square- sterna  d fiat-built 
vessel  with  a level  keel,  two  nearly  upright  masts  and-  some- 
times a third  or  jigger,  and  three  sometimes  four  sails.  Its  over-all 
length  is  about  seventy  feet,  its  breadth  of  beam  seventeen 
feet,  its  length  of  keel  forty-two  feet,  and  its  depth  of  hold  eight 
and  a half  feet.  The  stern  is  square,  the  stem  post  raking  forward  .com 
at  an  angle  of  about  10°.  A massive  rudder  stands  out  about  two 
feet  from  the  stem  post,  and  rises  about  three  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  poop  in  a flat  top  in  which  the  tiller  is  fixed.  In  the  stern 
is  an  open  poop,  raised  about  five  feet  above  the  gunwale,  the  sides 
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being  planked  to  a distance  of  about  ten  feet  from  the  stern.  Mid- 
abipy,  the  upper  four  feet  of  the  aides,  which  are  of  bamboos  and 
palm-leaf  matting',  ran  be  unshipped*  and  a lift  of  four  or  five  feet 
saved  in  loading  and  unloading  cargo.  This  is  particularly  useful 
when  timber  is  carried,  as  the  logs  are  lifted  a little  and  pushed  into 
the  water  clear  of  the  vessels  side.  About  ten  feet  in  front  are 
decked.  In  front  of  the  stem  a jib-boom  runs  out  about  ten 
£eet  at  a slightly  upward  angle.  The  stem  stretches  back  about 
thirty  feet  at  a sharp  angle,  meeting  the  keel  about  twelve 
feet  in  front  of  the  main  mast.  The  main  mast  is  set  about 
midships,  and,  with  a very  slight  forward  rate,  rises  about  forty 
feet  above  the  gunwale.  The  mizzen-mast  is  set  about  fifteen  feet 
aft  of  the  main  mast  and  rises  almost  upright  about  eighteen  feet 
above  the  gunwale  line.  Both  masts  carry  lateen  sails,  the  main 
sail  on  a yard  about  fifty  and  the  mizzen  sail  on  a yard  about  thirty 
feet  long.  In  a wind  the  tack  of  the  main  sail  is  fastened  about 
five  feet  behind  the  stem  and  the  sheet  about  ten  feet  aft  of  the 
main  mast.  The  tack  of  the  mizzen  sail  is  fastened  abont  five  feet 
aft  of  the  main  mast  and  the  sheet  about  five  feet  aft  of  the  mizzen 
mast.  When  the  cargo  ts  bulky,  the  space  between  the  main  mast 
and  the  poop  is  covered  with  a peaked  awning  or  roof  made  of 
bamboos  and  palm -matting.  The  crew  numbers  from  eight  to 
twelve.  They  are  generally  Hindus  of  the  Kh&rva  caste  from 
Broach,  Surat,  Cambay,  and  Bals&r,  where  the  bateld#  are  principally 
owned-  They  bring  millet,  oil-seed,  and  pulse  in  balk  to  Bombay, 
and  from  Bombay  go  to  the  Malabar  coast  for  timber. 

The  Phatemdri  varies  from  twenty -five  to  100  tons  (100-400 
khandis)  and  costs  from  £100  to  £800  (Rs.  1000  - Rs.  8000)  . 
It  is  narrow  sharp  and  low,  with  two  masts  and  a jib-boom,  a 
high-pointed  prow,  and  a peaked  keel.  Its  over-all  length  is  about 
seventy-five  feet,  its  breadth  of  beam  about  twenty  feet,  its  length 
of  keel  forty  feet,  and  its  depth  of  hold  seven  feet.  To  the  stern  post 
which  rakes  alt  a large  rudder  is  fastened,  which  is  carried  above  the 
deck  to  the  height  of  the  bulwark,  which  is  usually  light  and  shifting 
and  about  two  and  a half  feet  above  the  deck  level.  From  the  stern, 
the  gunwale  line  stretches  with  a very  slight  rise  to  the  bow,  which 
ends  in  a rounded  head-post,  From  the  bow  a jib-boom  runs  out  about 
fifteen  feet.  The  stem  stretches  back  about  thirty  feet  meeting 
the  keel  in  a sharp  point  about  eight  feet  in  front  of  the  main 
mast.  From  this  point  the  keel  curves  about  three  feet  up  to  the 
main  mast  and  then  stretches  level  to  the  stem.  The  stern  of  the 
phatemdri  is  usually  square,  but  is  sometimes  round.  The  main 
mast,  which  is  planted  about  thirty  feet  from  the  prow,  rises  from 
the  gunwale  line  about  sixty  feet  with  a great  forward  rake.  The 
mizzen-mast,  which  stands  about  twenty-eight  feet  behind  the  main 
mast,  rises  with  the  same  rake  as  the  main  mast  about  thirty-five 
feet  from  the  gunwale  line.  The  yard  of  the  main  mast  is  about 
seventy  and  the  yard  of  the  mizzen-mast  about  forty -five  feet  long, 
lu  addition  to  the  main  and  mizzen  sails  phatemdri#  carry  a jib. 
Liko  other  lateon- rigged  craft  these  vessels  never  stay  in  going 
round  but  always  wear.  The  deck  is  of  split  bamboos  which  are 
joined  together  in  such  a way  that  they  can  be  rolled  like  a mat,  and 
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the  cargo  discharged  at  any  point  over  the  side.  On  the  &fter  part 
of  this  dock  is  a peaked  roof  made  so  that  either  side  can.  be  lifted 
in  discharging  cargo-  This  roofed  portion  of  the  vessel  is  used 
as  a cabin  for  the  captain  and  men*  The  roof  is  more  or  less 
strongly  made  according  to  the  trade  in  which  the  phalentdri  is 
engaged-  If  she  goes  trips  of  three  weeks  or  a month  to  K^ochin 
and  AOoppay,  the  roof  is  strongly  made  of  supdri  or  aroca  palm* 
wood*  If  sh©  does  not  go  further  than  a week  or  ten  days*  trip  to 
RatnAgiri  and  Goa,  the  roof  is  generally  of  split  bamboos  - Theec 
vessels  are  built  at  Bombay  and  at  some  of  the  Tfi&na  and  Ratndgiri 
ports*  They  are  manned  by  Hind  as  and  Muhammadans,  and  in 
some  cases  have  mixed  Hindu,  Muhammadan,  and  Native  Christian 
crews.1 

The  Shibar  is  a large  phatentdri  sometimes  as  much  as  2&0  tons 
burden*  The  over-all  length  of  one  of  the  largest  shibar  s is  about  a 
hundred  feet,  its  breadth  of  beam  twenty- five  feet,  its  lengt  h of  keel 
about  sixty  feet,  and  its  depth  of  hold  about  twelve  feet-  It  has  a 
square  stem  and  is  not  so  sharply  built  as  the  phatemdri , being  nearly 
flat- bottomed.  It  carries  two  masts  and  a jib-boom  with  three 
sails,  two  lateen  and  one  jib ; it  has  no  deck-  There  is  one  open 
poop  something  like  a bcdela’s  and  a small  open  forecastle  used  as  a 
galley  or  cooking  place*  In  one  of  the  largest  shibar s the  main 
mast  is  about  sixty  feet  long,  and  at  the  thickest  about  sis:  and  a 
half  feet  round,  and  the  length  of  the  main  yard  which  is  in  three 
pieces  is  about  eighty  feet.  The  mixsen-nmst  is  about  forty  feet 
long  and  four  feet  round  and  its  yard  is  about  sixty  feet  long.  It 
has  permanent  bulwarks  about  five  feet  bigh.  Shikars  are  built  at 
day  gad  and  V\jaydurg  m Ratn&giri,  and  are  owned  by  Bombay 
Momans.  The  crew,  which  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men. 


I Captain  Low  (Indian  Navy,  I*  17d)  gives  the  following  additional  detail*  of  the 
phatemdri.  The  phatemdri  may  be  considered  the  beet  sailer  in  India,  and  the  best 
carrier  of  valuable  cargo.  They  belong  chiefly  to  Bombay.  They  afe  grab-built,  the 
large  vessels  being  about  seventy -six  feet  long,  twenty- one  foot  broad,  eleven  feet 
deep,  and  about  200  tone  burden*  They  are  planked  with  teak  upon  jungle- wood 
frames,  and  are  very  handsome  vessels,  being  put  together  in  the  European  manner 
with  uaila  and  bolt*  their  bottoms  are  sheathed  with  inch-board.  Seine  of  the 
■mailer  vessels  of  about  sixty  tona  are  sewed  with  coir  like  other  native  boats.  The 
smaller  phafamdria  have  one  and  the  larger  phcUemdris  have  two  masts,  each  carrying: 
a lateen  sail,  the  foremast  raking  forward  to  keep  the  heavy  yard  clear.  The  yard 
is  slung  at  one-third  of  its  length*  The  tack  of  the  soil  i*  brought  to  the  stem  head 
through  a fixed  block,  and  the  sheet  hauled  aft  at  the  eide  as  usual.  The  haul-yard 
is  a pendant  and  treble  block  from  the  mast-head  aft  to  midships,  thus  acting  as  a 
backstay  for  the  mast's  security,  together  with  about  two  pairs  of  shrouds. 

Low  notices  that  the  phatemdri  is  grab-built.  On  the  Kofcb*  coast  phatemdria  seem 
■till  to  be  known  as  gharab*  (VAgh  PAtil).  Of  the  gharah  or  grab,  which  during  the 
eighteenth  century  was  the  chief  Mar&tha  war  vessel,  Grose  (Voyage,  II,  214) 
gives  the  following  details  ; Angrm's  grabs  are  of  two  classes,  two -mas tore  up  to 
160  tons  and  three-masters  up  to  300  tons*  They  are  broad  in  proportion  tt>  their 
length  and  draw  little  water.  They  narrow  from  the  middle  forwards,  where,  instead 
of  bows,  they  have  a prow  which  stands  out  like  the  prow  of  a Mediterranean  galley. 
This  prow  is  covered  with  a strong  deck,  level  with  the  main  deck,  and  separated 3 T 
from  it  by  a bulkhead.  Two  nme  to  twelve  pounder  cannon  are  planted  on  the 
main  deqk  under  the  forecastle,  pointing  forward  through  port-holes  cut  in  the  bulk* 
head  and  bring  over  the  prows.  The  cannon  on  the  broad  side  are  from  six  to  nine 
pounders.  The  English  had  gratis  built  after  Augria's  pattern  with  great  prows  on 
which  wore  chase  guns.  (Ditto,  I,  41). 
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tara  mixed  BhandAris  and  Muhammadans,  ShihaYs  sail  'between 
Bombay  and  the  MalabAr  ports * going  down  empty  and  coming  back 
With  timber.  They  are  alow  sailers  taking  as  much  as  two  months 
from  Alleppay,  They  seldom  make  more  than  two  trips  in  the  year 
«md  return  for  the  rains  to  one  of  the  RatnAgiri  ports*  They  are 
regular  coasters  steering  by  land-marks  and  without  compasses  or 
charts.  The  men  are  found  in  food  and  are  paid  by  the  trip. 

Besides  these  coasting  craft,  four  foreign  lateen-rigged  vessels 
’Occasionally*  from  stress  of  weather  or  for  some  special  reason*  put 
into  the  opener  Th Ana  ports*  and  trade  regular ly  with  Bombay. 
These  are  the  kothiat  a K&thiAw&r  and  Cntch  vessel;  the  dhingi,  a 
(Sindh  and  MakrAn  vessel ; the  hotel;  a Persian  gulf  veSBel ; and  the 
baulu,  an  Arab  vessel.  Of  these  vessels  the  dhingi  is  almost  entirely 
n West  India  coaster*  but  the  other  three  vessels  cross  the  Indian 
ocean  to  the  east  Arabian  and  African  ports,  and  the  larger  bagtds 
sail  eastwards  to  Chittagong  and  Sumatran, 

The  Kothia  is  a sharp  straight- keeled  two-masted  craft  of  from 
twefity-five  to  100  tons  (100  -400  khandw).  It  costs  from  £400  to 
£800  (Rs,  4000 - Rs,  8000).  A hothify  is  so  much  like  a baght  both 
in  make  and  in  rig*  that  at  a distance  it  is  hard  to  tell  one  from  the 
other.  Unlike  the  bagla,  the  kothda  is  never  painted  above  the  water 
lme*  and  is  fastened  with  iron  nails  whose  rusty  heads  give  its  sides 
a dotted  appearance.  Its  over- all  length  is  about  siity-five  feet*  its 
breadth  of  beam  about  twenty  feet*  its  length  of  keel  about  forty-five 
feet*  and  its  depth  of  hold  about  ten  feet.  The  stem  post  is 
upright  and  rises  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  keel.  From  the  stem 
post  the  gunwale  line  is  carried  forward  about  twenty  feet*  forming 
a poop  which  runs  a little  in  front  of  the  mi^fcen-mast.  On  (he 
top  of  the  poop  is  a small  steering  wheel  about  thirty  inches  across. 
In  front  of  the  poop  the  gunwale  line  is  about  ten  feet  from  the 
keel  and  rises  in  a long  curve  to  the  bow  which  ends  in  a rounded 
point*  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  stem.  The  stem  is  drawn 
back  about  twenty  feet*  meeting  the  keel  about  ten  feet  in  front 
of  the  main  mast.  The  kothia  is  usually  decked,  and  is  rigged  with 
two  masts  and  sometimes  with  a Very  small  third  mast ; a kothia 
has  never  either  a jib-boom  or  a bow-sptifc.  The  main  mast*  which 
rises  about  forty  feet  above  the  gunwale  line*  is  planted  a little  in 
front  of  midships  with  a forward  rake  that  makes"  an  angle  of 
about  V5°  with  the  gunwale  line.  The  mizzen  mast,  which  stands 
about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  stem,  rises  about  twenty  feet  from 
the  poop  with  the  same  rake  as  the  main  mast.  Both  masts  are 
rigged  with  lateen  sails*  the  yard  of  the  main  mast  being  about 
fifty -five  and  the  yard  of  the  missen-mast  about  thirty  feet  long. 
The  third  mast*  when  there  is  a third  mast*  is  at  the  stem.  It  car- 
riee  a small  lateen  sail,  but  this  mast  or  reed*  kalatm^  as  the  sailors 
call  it*  is  more  for  show  and  rivalry  than  for  use,  Kothid# 
carry  a small  square  sail  which  they  put  up  when  moving  about  the 
port*  for  the  lateen  sails  are  very  heavy*  the  yard  being  proportion- 
ately shorter  and  the  sail  much  broader  than  in  other  vessels. 
In  this  respect  they  contrast  strongly  with  batohia.  Kothids  aro 
usually  built*  owned*  and  registered  in  Catch.  Tho  crew*  which 
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varies  from  twelve  to  sixteen  mou,  are  sometimes  Hindus  but 
generally  Catch  and  KAthi&w&r  Muli&mniadangj  much  hardier  and 
bigger  men  than  tho  Konkan  Musalmans.  Sometimes,  though 
rarely  the  crew  is  partly  Hindu,  partly  Musalm&n.  The  captains, 
like  the  men,  belong  to  the  Cutch  and  KAtbiaw&r  ports,  about 
two-thirds  being  Muhammadans  and  the  rest  Hindus.  When  the 
captain  is  a Hindu,  the  crew  are  generally  Hindus  all  of  the  ICbarva 
caste.  All  kothida  carry  jolly-boats.,  compasses,  and  charts, 
Bombay,  and,  occasionally  under  stress  of  weather,  Bassem  are  the 
only  porta  they  visit  on  the  Th&na  coast.  They  trade  regularly 
along  the  whole  of  West  India  from  Karachi  to  Cape  Comorin. 
They  are  skilful  and  daring  sailors,  crossing  the  Indian  ocean, 
west  to  Zanzibar,  Mozambique,  and  tho  Sychelles  Islands,1  south 
to  the  Lakadiv  Islands,  and  east  to  tho  Nikobdr  Islands,  and 
Chittagong. 


I 


Thc&hingi,  The  Dhingi  varies  from  seventeen  to  170  and  averages  about 

sixty  tons.  She  costs  from  £300  to  £600  (Rs.  3000- Rs.  6000).  She 

is  a sharp  low-lying  craft  with  two  masts,  a gunwale  line  that  rises 
slightly  to  the  bow,  and  a peaked  ke©L  Her  over-all  length  is 
about  eighty  feet,  her  breadth  of  beam  about  fifteen  feet,  her  depth 
of  hull  about  eight  feet,  and  her  length  of  keel  about  fifty  feet.  She 
is  undecked  and  open  throughout.  The  stem  is  pointed,  and  at  has 
a plain  rudder  which  rises  about  four  feet  above  the  permanent 
bulwark.  The  permanent  bulwark  is  level  with  a very  slight  rise 
towards  the  prow.  From  the  prow  the  stem  rises  about  two 
feet  ending  in  a point.  The  stem  stretches  down  at  a slight 
angle  for  about  four  feet,  and  is  then  drawn  back  at  a sharp 
angle  about  twenty  feet,  meeting  the  keel  in  a peak  about  thirty  feet 
in  front  of  the  main  mast.  From  the  peak  the  keel  curves  sharp 
back  for  about  eight  feot  and  then  stretches  in  a level  line  to  the 
stern.  The  dfrwi#i,when  loaded,  carries  along  her  whole  length  a 
temporary  bulwark  of  stout  date  matting  from  two  and  a half  to  three 
feet  about  the  permanent  gunwale.  The  main  mast  is  planted  about 
midships.  Ifchas  a shaip  forward  rake  and  rises  about  thirty  feet  above 
the  gunwale.  The  mizzen-mast  is  set  close  to  the  stem,  and,  with  a 
rake  parallel  to  the  main  mast,  rises  about  twenty  feet  above  the 
gunwale.  The  main -yard  is  about  fifty-five  and  the  mizzen-yard  about 
forty-five  feet  long.  These  vessels  are  excellent  sailers,  easily  making 
ten  knots  an  hour  in  a wind.  They  belong  to  Sindh  and  the  Makrau 
coast,  and  are  built  generally  of  Maiab&r  teak  at  Kheti  and  Ghorabari 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  Bombay  is  their  only  place  of  call  on 
the  TMna  coast.  They  Bail  north  right  round  to  the  Persian  gulf, 
chiefly  to  Bassora.  They  sometimes  visit  the  Malab&r  ports,  but 
never  go  further  eouth.  They  bring  to  Bombay  dates  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  grain  and  clarified  butter  from  Karachi,  and  timber 
and  firewood  from  the  Malab&r  ports.  They  take  from  Bombay 
piecegoods,  metal,  timber,  iron.  China-ware,  and  rice.  Their  usual  -c 
voyage  is  about  one  month  to  Karachi  and  back.  A few  go  up 


l The  Sychelles  islands  arc  about  a thousand  miles  oust  of  Zanzibar, 
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the  Persian  Gulf  between  October  and  December,  the  trip  taking 
them  two  to  three  months.  They  generally  bring  the  first  of  tbo 
new  crop  of  dates.  The  crew  get  a share  of  the  profits  of  the 
season.  They  never  have  liquor  on  board.  They  use  compasses. 
They  lie  np  during  the  south-west  monsoon  and  begin  to  appear  in 
Bombay  by  the  middle  or  the  end  of  October. 

Chapter  VI. 

Trade, 

Vessels. 

The  Hotel 1 varies  from  fifty  to  a hundred  and  fifty  and  averages 
about  eighty-five  tons.  She  costs  from  £400  to  £G0Q  (Rs.  4000  - 
Ra  0000).  She  is  a sharp  low-lying  two-masted  vessel  with  a long 
high  poop  and  a heavy  separate  stem  post  and  rudder.  Her  keel  is 
level  for  about  thirty  feet*  and  then*  aft  of  the  mizzen-maafc*  slopes 
about  four  feet  upwards  to  the  stem.  The  massive  rudder  falls 
about  three  feet  below  the  level  of  the  stern  post.  Her  over-all 
length  is  about  sixty-five  feet,  her  breadth  of  beam  about  fifteen  feet* 
her  length  of  keel  about  forty-five  feet,  and  her  depth  of  hold  about 
eight  feet.  From  about  twelve  feet  aft  of  the  mizzon -mast  the  sides 
narrow  to  a flat  stem  about  three  feet  wide.  From  the  stern  the  rudder 
stretches  about  four  feet*  rising  to  a peak  about  five  feot  above  the 
gunwale  line*  and  separated  from  the  poop  by  an  open  space  of  about 
lour  feet.  From  the  open  space  at  the  stem  a poop  runs  forward 
about  fifteen  feet  and  about  five  feet  above  the  gunwale.  In  front 
of  the  poop  the  gunwale  line  stretches  with  a very  slight  upward 
slope  to  the  bow*  which  ends  in  a flat  round  drum  about  three  feet 
fn  diameter  and  three  or  four  inches  thick.  From  the  prow  the 
stem  post  passes  back  about  twenty  feet*  meeting  the  level  keel 
about  ten  feet  in  front  of  the  main  mast.  The  keel  remains 
level  for  about  thirty  feet  and  then  aft  of  the  mizzon-mast 
rises  about  four  feet  to  the  stern.  The  main  mast  is  planted 
about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  bow.  It  rises  with  a slight 
forward  rake  about  forty  feet  above  the  gunwale.  The  mizzen- 
mast* which  stands  about  twenty  feet  behind  the  main  mast,  rises 
with  a still  slighter  forward  rake  about  twenty-five  feet  above  the 
gunwale  level.  Bach  mast  carries  a lateen  sail*  the  main  sail  on  a 
yard  about  fifty-five  feet  long*  and  the  mizzon  sail  on  a yard  about 
forty  feet  long.  In  a wind  the  tack  of  the  main  sail  is  fastened  to 
a email  bow-sprit  that  runs  out  about  three  feet  in  front  of  the  drum, 
and  the  sheet  is  fastened  about  five  feet  behind  the  main  mast. 
The  tack  of  the  mizzen  sail  is  fastened  a foot  or  two  behind  the 
sheet  of  the  main  sail  and  the  sheet  of  the  mizzon  sail  at  the  back 
of  the  poop.  The  crew  who  aro  Baluchis  number  from  twenty  to 
twenty -five.  Hotels  are  usually  owned  about  Mask  at  and  the  gulf 

Tfie  BqIgL 

1 Captain  Low  (Indian  STavy  , I,  169)  describee  the  Hotel as  a vessel  with  along  fiddle- 
bMden  bow  and  two  masts.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  other  craft  by  its  carved 
Stern-post.  The  Botet  of  the  Malsb&r  coast  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  long,  sixteen 
tm  eighteen  feet  broad,  and  ei^ht  to  ten  feet  deep.  It  has  more  of  the  European 
form  than  any  other  Indian -bn lit  vessel.  The  after-part  shows  the  origin  to  be 
Portuguese,  as  it  is  very  similar  to  many  Portuguese  boats  still  in  use.  They  are  said 
to  be  of  the  same  shape  as  the  vessel  in  which  Vaaco  de  Gama  sailed  to  India. 
They  have  a deck  fore  and  aft,  and  are  built  in  a very  rough  manner,  and  fastened 
with  nails  add  bolts.  They  are  equipped  with  cue  mast  which  inclines  forward, 
and  a square  lug- vail,  with  one  pair  of  shrouds  and  a backstay  ; also  a small  bow-sprit 
at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  a sort  of  jib- foresail. 
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The  Bagla, 


of  Oman,  Bombay  is  their  only  port  of  call  on  the  Th&na  ooaai 
They , trade  with  Gujarat,  Catchy  and  Karachi,  and  south  with  the 
Malabar  ports.  Their  foreign  trade  is  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
east  Arabian  coast  as  far  as  Aden,  and  the  east  African  ports  as  far  \ 
south  as  Zanzibar.  They  never  sail  east  of  the  Malahir  coast.  Their  ’ 
trade  to  and  from  Bombay  is  the  same  as  the  bagla P trade.  All  have 
compasses  but  no  o hurts.  The  crew  have  their  food  found,  and  are 
besides  paid  a small  share  of  the  profits  of  the  trip.  They  are  strict 
Mu  salmons  and  never  have  liquor  on  board. 

The  Bagla1  varies  from  fifty  to  four  hundred  and  averages  about 
One  hundred  tons.  She  costs  from  £600  to  £1500  (R&  6000- 
Bfl.  15,000),  She  ia  a high  sharp-built  vessel,  rather  down  in 
the  bows,  with  straight  keel  and  lofty  poop.  She  haa  a main, 
a mizaeUj  and  occasionally  a small  third  mast.  The  masts  have  a 
alight  forward  rake  and  each  carries  a lateen  sail  The  over-all 
length  of  a bagla  of  seventy  to  a hundred  tons  is  about  eighty 
feet,  her  breadth  of  beam  about  twenty  feet,  her  length  of  keel 
about  forty,  and  her  depth  of  hold  about  fifteen  feet.  Her  stem 
is  square  and  has  a slight  aft  rake.  Prom  the  stem  post  a 
poop,  about  two  feet  higher  than  the  gunwale  line,  runs  about 
twenty  feet  forward.  From  the  end  of  the  poop,  the  gunwaie 
Stretches,  with  a very  slight  rise,  to  the  prow  which  curves  up 
about  two  feet  ending  in  a rounded  knob.  In  some  oases  the  prow 


l Aa  the  Bagla  bu  tjio  special  interest  of  representing,  probably  with  little  clunp, 
the  better  claw  of  sea-going  vessel  that  haa  carried  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Tb&na 
ports  during  the  last  two  thousand  years,  the  following  details  an  given  of  one  of  the 
newer  vessels  of  this  class  ; The  Bagla  ■ Falha  K hair/  or  Good  Victory,  is  lading  ties 
for  Bandar  Abas  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  She  is  owned  at  Bandar  Abas  and  wae  hoi rt 
there  of  Maltbir  teak  and  pewnam  wood.  She  U 317  tons  burden  and  110  feet  long, 
about  twenty-seven  feet  beam,  and  at  midships  has  a depth  of  hold  of  fifteen  feet.  She 
is  decked  throughout  with  fine  teak  planking.  The  bulwarks  rise  four  feet  from  the 
deck,  and, two  and  & half  feet  above  the  bulwark,  runs  a temporary  planking  strengthened 
by  massive  beams  which  stretch  athwart  the  ship  in  front  of  the  main  mast.  The  main 
mast  is  planted  nearly  in  midships  and  rises  with  a forward  rake  sixty-five  feet  from 
the  deck.  It  is  very  massive,  being  about  six  feet  in  girth  four  feet  above  the  deck. 

Its  yard,  which  is  in  three  pieces,  is  102  feet  long,  and,  in  the  middle,  about  four  feet 
in  girth.  Both  yard  and  mast  are  of  poonam  wood  from  the  Malab&r  coast.  The 
mtuen-maat,  which  is  about  thirty- five  feet  aft  of  the  main  mast,  rises  forty -five 
feet  from  the  middle  of  the  poop  and  has  a yard  about  sixty  feet  long.  At  the  stem 
is  a Bag  post  about  a foot  round  and  fifteen  feet  high.  From  the  stem  a poop 
runs  forward  about  'thirty  feet  sloping  gradually  from  about  eight  feet  at  the 
stem  post  to  five  feet  in  front.  On  the  top  of  the  poop  is  a small  steering  wheel. 

The  front  of  the  poop  is  open,  the  dock  being  supported  by  two  carved  wooden 
pillars.  Inside  of  the  pillars  is  an  open  space  about  fourteen  feet  deep  ending 
m a row  of  white-painted  doors  and  green  Venetian  shutters.  Inside  of  the  Vene- 
tians Is  the  captain's  cabin  about  fifteen  feet  square  and  about  six  feet  high. 
Across  the  stem  runs  a locker  about  five  feet  broad  laid  with  Persian  rugs. 

At  each  side  of  the  cabin,  a window  or  door  about  three  feet  by  one  and  a 
half,  opens  on  a box-tike  chamber  that  bungs  out  from  the  ship's  aide.  One  of 
those  chambers  is  a water-clopet,  the  other  a press  for  charts  and  sailing  instruments. 

In  the  deck  are  two  chief  cargo  hatches,  a larger  in  front  and  a smaller  aft  of  the 
main  mast.  Besides  the  cargo  hatches  there  is  near  the  bow  a small  hatch  for 
firewood,  and  in  front  of  the  poop  a small  hatch  for  tfao  crew's  food.  On  either  aide,  rn| 
a Little  before  and  a little  aft  of  the  main  mast,  are  two  wooden  water  tanks  about 
five  feet  by  seven  and  a half.  On  the  port  side,  about  fifteen  feet  in  front  of  the 
water  tanks,  is  the  cooking  stove  or  kabvs  with  a fire-place  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  open  in  front  and  covered  with  a strong  domed  wooden  case.  At 
the  bows,  roofed  with  teak,  is  an  open  forecastle  about  eighteen  feet  deep  and 
four  feet  high. 
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ends  in  a parrot  beak  or  otter  figure- head  * when  the  vessel  is  known 
a©  a Gkanja,  an  Arab  word  meaning  a bent  face.  The  stem  post, 
which  is  drawn  back  about  thirty-five  feet,  meets  the  even  keel 
about  five  feet  in  front  of  the  main  mast  Besides  the  poop,  which 
forms  a substantial  cabin,  there  is  at  the  bows  a small  deck  ten  feet 
long*  roofed  with  planking  and  used  to  hold  the  vessel's  gear  and 
spare  tackle.  The  poop  is  used  by  the  captain*  or  n&koda,  and 
occasionally  for  passengers*  The  captain  often  takes  his  wife  or 
tormina  with  him.  The  main  mast,  which  is  set  a little  in  front  of 
midships,  rises  with  a slight  forward  rake  about  forty -five  to  fifty 
feet  above  the  gunwale  line*  The  mizzen-mast*  which  stands  about 
midway  between  the  main  mast  and  the  stern*  is  about  thirty  feet 
high  and  is  almost  upright.  Both  masts  have  yards  carrying  single 
lateen  sails,  the  yard  of  the  main  mast  being  about  sixty  and  the  yard 
of  the  mizzen-mast  about  forty  feet  long.  In  a wind  the  tack  of 
the  main  sail  is  made  fast  about  two  feot  behind  the  bow,  and  the 
sheet  close  to  the  end  of  the  poop.  The  tack  of  the  mizzen  sail 
comes  about  half  way  between  the  masts*  and  the  sheet  close  to  the 
stem.  Some  baglds  are  painted  with  two  rows  of  ports*  others  are 
varnished  all  over.  The  crew  averages  about  thirty  men  generally 
Arabs  and  Sidis.  The  crew  are  allowed  to  do  a little  private  trade, 
bringing  fruit  and  dates  to  Bombay  and  taking  away  copper  or 
China-ware  and  plain  brass- mounted  Bombay  boxes.  They  are  strict 
Musalmdns  and  never  have  liquor  on  board.  Most  baglds  beloDg  to 
ports'  in  the  Persian  Gulf*  and  are  owned  and  built  there  of  Malabar 
timber.  They  visit  no  ports  on  the  Th&na  coast  except  Bombay 
They  trade  along  the  whole  of  Western  India  from  Cape  Comorm 
to  Karachi*  on  to  the  Persian  Gulf*  the  Bed  Sea*  and  East  Africa 
as  far  south  as  Madagascar.  Eastward  they  go  as  far  as  Singapor, 
All  carry  jolly-boats,  which  they  call  sam  buk&t  and  have  compasses 
and  charts,  and  make  voyages  of  six  to  eight  months.  To  Bombay 
they  bring  cotton*  fine  huruk  or  Khur&san  wool  used  for  shawls* 
dates,  wheat*  dried  fruit*  almonds*  raisins*  pistachio- nuts*  figs*  and 
salt -fish.  They  take  rice,  piecegoode*  copper  and  cop  per- ware* 
crockery*  iron,  and  timber  from  the  Malab&r  coast. 

The  Arab  Dhau$  formerly  tho  best  known  of  Arab  craft,  is  falling 
into  disuse.  For  several  years  no  dkau  has  visited  the  ThAna 
coast.  Captain  Low  gives  the  following  details  : The  Arab  dhau 
is  generally  from  150  to  250  tons  burden  and  sometimes  larger. 
It  is  grab-built,  with  ten  or  twelve  ports,  about  eighty-five  feet 
from  stem  to  stern*  twenty  feet  broad,  and  eleven  feet  deep.  These 
vessels  have  a great  rise  of  floor*  are  calculated  for  sailing  with 
small  cargoes,  and  are  fully  prepared  for  defence*  with  decks* 
hatchways,  ports*  and  poop -deck,  like  a vessel  of  war.  Many  are 
sheathed  on  two  and  a half  inch  plank  bottoms  with  one  inch  board  ; 
and  are  protected  from  the  worm  by  a preparation  of  cement*  cocoanut- 
oil*  and  resin.  On  the  outside  of  the  sheathing- board  there  is  a coat 
of  whitewash,  which  is  renewed  at  the  beginning  of  every  season. 
Though  now  often  brig-rigged*  formerly*  when  used  for  war  purposes, 
these  vessels  had  generally  only  one  mast  and  a lateen  sail.  The 
yard  is  the  length  of  the  vessel,  sometimes  as  much  as  a hundred 
feet  long.  The  mast  rakes  forward  to  keep  the  ponderous  yard 
a 310-*5 
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dear.,  in  raising  and  lowering  it.  The  tack  of  the  sail  is  brought  to 
the  stem  head,  and  the  sheets  are  brought  aft  in  the  usual  way*  The  1 
haul -yards  lead  to  the  taffrail,  having  a pendant  and  treble- purchase  [ 
block,  which,  when  the  sail  is  set,  becomes  the  backstay  to  support 
the  mast.  This,  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  shrouds,  completes  ths 
rigging,  which  is  very  simple,  the  whole  being  of  coir- rope.  Dhaut 
may  be  known  from  baglda  by  a long  gallery  which  stands  out  from 
the  stem. 

The  thirty -three  ports  of  the  district  are  for  customs  purposes 
grouped  into  seven  divisions,  Umbargaon  with  four  ports,  TAr&ptir 
with  seven,  Ghodbandar  with  six,  Bassein  with  three,  Trombay  with 
six,  Panvel  with  four,  and  Uran  with  three.  No  old  returns  of 
Th£na  trade  are  available  for  purposes  of  comparison.  During  the 
eight  years  ending  1881  the  yearly  value  of  the  Th£na  sea-trade 
averaged  £1,779,315  \ it  rose  from  £1,778,343  in  1874-75  to 
£2,004,217  in  1875-76,  and  fell  to  £1,824,029  in  1879-80.  In 
1880-81  it  again  rose  to  £2,043,241  and  fell  slightly  to  £2, 002,697 
in  1881-82. 

The  following  statements  give  for  the  eight  years  ending  1881 
the  value  of  exports  and  imports  at  each  of  the  thirty-three  porta. 
They  show  that  in  188 1 of  the  thirty-three  ports  eleven  had  a total 
trade  of  less  than  £10,000,  fonr  between  £10,000  and  £25,000; 
four  between  £25,000  and  £50,000 ; three  between  £50,000  and 
£100,000  ; and  eight  had  above  £100,000*  Of  the  remaining  three 
ports  figures  of  Cnembur  are  included  under  Karanja,  of  She™ 
under  Mora,  and  of  Bhdndup  under  Trombay  : 

Thdna  Sea  Trade,  Export*,  1874  -1881. 
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Thdaa  Sea  Trade  t Export*,  2874  - oontinttftd. 


Divnoir. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  total  trade  of  each  customs 
division  during  the  same  eight  years.  Of  the  seven  divisions 
Trombay,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  salt  sent  by  rail  to  the  Central 
Provinces  and  the  Nizdm's  territory,  and  Uran,  chiefly  on  account 
of  its  moha  and  date  liquor  sent  mostly  to  Bombay  and  ite  salt 
sent  down  the  co&Bt  and  to  Kaly&n  had  the  largest  trade,  and 
Umbargson  the  smallest.  In  Trots  bay  the  total  value  of  expo  rip 
and  imports  fell  from  £664,155  in  1 8*74-75  to  £474,054  in  1879-80; 
in  1880-81  it  rose  to  £704,642  and  again  fell  slightly  to  £659,927 
in  1S&1-S2.  In  Uran  there  were  many  fluctuations  in  the  total 
value  of  exports  and  imports,  the  total  varying  from  £730,886  in 
1880-81  to  £814,288  in  1878-79.  In  Umbargaon  the  highest  value 
of  exports  and  imports  was  £36,409  in  1876-77  and  the  lowest  was 
£22,524  in  1877-78 : 


Thdna  Sea  Trade  by  Custom*  ZhWon*g  1874-1881 - 
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Trucibay 

PrmvkI 

Unto  ... 

£ 

3176 

15.499 
31.068 

30.500 
245,192 

70,853 

46,400 

£ 

38.050 
60 , 43cS 
123.543 
102,767 
4JB+063 
240, 2?i 
938,410 

£ 

31,236 

74,035 

160,511 

133,963 

064,166 

320,126 

364,028 

£ 

6787 

12,005 

B6,CP6 

25,630 

276,797 

73,727 

*3,205 

£ 

23,633 

60,267 

173,833 

127.071 

306,405 

291,060 

474,006 

£ 

20,618 
65,17* 
210,418 
162,701 
043, WS 
365,716 
637,300 

Total 

451,693  1,926,440 

1,778,343 

404,736 

L, 600,491 

2,004,217 

tUVUIOW, 

1878-77. 

1877 -7a 

Import* 

Export*. 

Total. 

Imports 

Exports. 

Total. 

Umbu^un 
T+r+pur 
Chodbandur  ... 
Baweln... 

Tromtay 

Pin  vol 

Uru  ... 

£ 

3121 

13,874 

37,849 

20,0*0 

373,733 

61,267 

63,470 

£ 

B3,2££ 

67,715 

181,233 

60,933 

538.612 

311.809 

424,775 

£ 

36.409 
71,530 
210,032 
86,004 
012,346 
273, 105 
478.216 

£ 

+293 

18,872 

30,060 

48,100 

276,337 

62,369 

58,140 

£ 

18,236 

39,160 

139,4*5 

63.971 

836,736 

255,526 

603,235 

£ 

£3,524 

57,089 

310,424 

114,431 

61X372 

920,895 

561,416 

* Total  ... 

460,413 

1 .307 ,356 

1,776,739 

407,425 

1.410,074 

1,003,000 
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Thdna  Sea  Trade  by  Custom*  Division*,  1874~lSSi — con  tinned* 


Division 

1878-70. 

1879-30. 

Import* 

Ex  porta. 

TotaL 

Imports.  | Exporta. 

Total. 

UmUrgKm  ... 
T iri  pn  r 
GbodtKfidu- 
Cuaelii 

Tr  embay 

Fuitfil  ... 

Uno 

TqUI  ... 

£ 

2687 
14,804 
30,671 
32,0 10 
is4,aaa 
69,896 
61,01 S 

£ 

£7,468 
68,620 
81,192 
81,670 
£40.03# 
187,706 
333 ,316 

£ 

80,146 

78,384 

118,783 

113,630 

604,449 

247,001 

814,283 

£ 

2216 
16,809 
40.778 
46,003 
183.840 
6&.1 39 
66,882 

£ 

SI ,867 
80,476 
80.484 
74,039 
390,712 
114,768 
367,744 

£ 

34,073 

76,086 

133,382 

119,043 

474,064 

178,907 

314,600 

367,403 

1,039,807 

1,397,310 

404,949 

919,080 

1,314,039 

Division. 

1880-81. 

1881-80. 

Importa 

Export!. 

Total. 

Import!. 

Export!. 

Tot*]. 

I'mhfirgMD 

TArlpur 

Obodbandftr  ... 

flifnin 

Trombiy 

Puvtl.H 

Ucu  ... 

Total  ... 

£ 

0212 

16,068 

27,723 

23,267 

384.037 

64.778 

63,880 

£ 

£8,219 

63,192 

170,787 

74,072 

840,816 

166,387 

377,024 

£ 

23.401 
08.260 
198,610 
103,  m 
7O*,04J 
010,183 
730,886 

£ 

1321 

17,823 

83,717 

27,127 

288,609 

48,616 

£0,117 

£ 

91,271 
66.939 
174,1)60 
Si  ,741 
873,418 
174,582 
631 ,863 

£ 

S3 ,7  92 
83.633 
210,777 
108,868 
669,907 
203,198 
683,473 

643,946 

1,497,200 

2,043,241 

469.080 

1,630,767 

0,002,697 

The  four  Umbargaon  ports,  KAlai,  Maroli,  Gholvad,  and 
Umbargaon,  had  in  1881-82  an  estimated  total  trade  worth  £32j792, 
of  which  £1521  were  imports  and  £31,271  exports.  The  chief 
exports  are  husked  and  cleaned  rice  and  ndgli  to  K&likat,  Anjanve], 
Bombay,  GujarAt,  and  the  neighbouring  Th&na  and  Koldba  ports ; 
timber,  firewood,  bamboos,  and  fish  to  Bombay,  Gujar&t,  and  the 
neighbouring  Th&na  ports ; and  tiles  to  Anjanvel  and  Bombay. 
These  are  all  produced  in  the  division,  except  part  of  the  timber 
and  firewood  which  is  brought  from  Daman,  Dharsmjpur,  and 
Navsdri,  and  some  of  the  bamboos  which  come  from  the  Shtfh&pur 
forests.  The  imports,  almost  the  whole  of  which  are  for  local 
use,  are  trifling.  They  consist1  chiefly  of  wheat,  pulse,  sugar, 
clarified  butter,  and  cloth  from  Bombay,  Surat,  and  Broach;  coir- 
ropes,  iron,  and  liquor  from  Bombay  ; and  tobacco  from  Gujarat. 
The  traders,  who  are  H&rw&r  "VAnis,  local  Vdnis,  Khoj&s, 
P&rgis,  and  Gujardt  Brdhmans,  are  generally  men  of  capital. 
The  shipping  is  bat  elds,  machvdst  and  paddvs.  In  K&iai,  vessels  np 
to  sixty  tons  burden  and  in  Maroli  vessels  of  fifteen  to  forty  tons 
can  anchor  400  feet  from  the  landing ; in  Umbargaon  vessels  up  to 
100  tons  can  anchor  200  feet  from  the  landing,  and  from  200  to 
800  feet  in  Gholvad.  Batelds  and  paddvs  are  sometimes  built  at 
Daman  by  Gujardt  carpenters.  The  boats  are  manned  by  a captain 
and  from  seven  to  eighteen  of  a crew,  who  belong  to  the  neighbouring 
villages.  Besides  meals,  the  crew  are  paid  on  an  average  from  4#. 
to  (Rs.  2-Rs.  4)  a month,  and  the  captain  twice  as  much.  Boats 
take  from  foor  to  eight  days  to  go  to  Bombay  in  the  south,  and 
about  the  same  time  to  Surat  and  Broach  in  the  north. 

The  seven  Tdrdpur  ports,  Tdrdpur,  Ddhdnu,  Navdpur,  Sdtpdti, 
Uihim,  Kelva,  and  Ddntivra,  had  in  1 881  -82  an  estimated  trade 
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worth  £83,662,  of  which  £17,323  were  imports  and  £66,339  exports* 

The  chief  exports,  produced  in  the  division  and  in  the  neigh bouri ac- 
etate of  JawhAr,  are  basked  and  cleaned  rice,  ndgli , fish,  and 
firewood,  which  are  sent  to  neighbouring  ThAua  ports,  to  Bombay 
and  to  GujarAt ; earthen  pots  to  BAndra,  MAhim,  and  VeaAva  ; and 
brooms  to  Broach  and  Jambusar.  The  imports  are  almost  entirely 
for  local  use.  The  chief  are  wheat,  pulse,  cloth,  and  sugar  from 
Bombay ; pulse,  cloth,  tobacco,  and  oilcake  from  ThAua  and 
GujarAt  ports;  tobacco  from  GujarAt ; and  molasses  from  AgAshi  in 
Thana  and  from  Chiplun  in  RatriAgiri.  The  traders,  who  are  chiefly 
GujarAt  VAdib  and  MusalmAns  and  a few  MArwAr  VAnis,  BrAhmans, 
ana  Prabhns,  are  almost  all  natives  of  TArApnr.  A few  come  from 
GujarAt  in  November  and  return  by  the  end  of  May.  The  .shipping* 
is  mhdngiria , pad&va,  maehvds,  and  batelds  from  GujarAt.  There 
is  veiy  little  boat -building.  Sometimes  Hindu  and  Christina 
carpenters  from  Bassein  build  maehvd*  for  the  GujarAt  YAuis  and 
MAngelAs.  The  sailors  belong  to  the  neighbouring  villages,  and, 
besides  food,  are  paid  on  an  average  6s.  (Rs.  3)  a month,  and  the 
captain  twice  as  muck 

The  six  Ghodbandar  ports,  VesAva,  Utan,  Manori,  B Andrei 
Ghod bandar,  and  RAi,  had  in  1881-82  a total  trade  worth  £210,777, 
of  which  £36,717  were  imports  and  £174,060  experts.  The  chief 
exports  are  husked  rice,  vegetables,  stone,  lime,  and  sand  to  Bombay 
and  BAndra;  cocoanuts,  salt,  fish,  and  lime  to  KalyAn,  Bhiwndi,  and 
ThAua ; cocoanuts,  firewood,  fish,  and  lime  to  Panvel,  BelApur,  and  , 
other  ThAna  ports ; and  cocoanuts  to  Broach.  These  articles  are 
produced  in  the  division  and  find  their  way  from  KalyAn  and  Bhiwndi 
by  rail  to  the  Deccan.  The  imports  are  cloth,  hardware,  and  groceries 
from  Bombay ; husked  rice,  timber,  firewood,  oil,  molasses,  clarified 
butter,  and  tobacco  and  gunny  bags  from  KalyAn,  .Bhiwndi,  and 
ThAua ; and  hemp  from  ThAua.  The  traders  are  Agris,  Kolia, 
MusalmAns,  and  Christians,  most  of  them  natives  of  the  place.  A 
few  come  to  VesAva  from  other  parts  and  stay  from  October  to  May, 

Most  of  them  trade  on  borrowed  capital.  The  shipping  is 
phatemdris,  mhdngiria,  machvda,  and  paddva*  Vessels  of  from 
eight  to  forty  tons  visit  the  ports  from  RatnAgiri,  Bombay, 
KalyAn,  Daman,  Broach,  and  BhAvnagar.  The  sailors  on  an  average 
earn  from  10*.  to  16*.  (Re.  5-Rs.  8)  a month. 

The  three  Bassein  ports,  AgAshi,  Bassein,  and  Navghar,  had  in 
1881-82  an  estimated  trade  worth  £108,868,  of  which  £27,127  were 
imports  and  £81,741  exports.  The  chief  exports,  mostly  local 
produce,  are  husked  rice,  molasses,  cocoanuts,  and  plantains  sent 
to  Bombay  and  GujarAt,  and  firewood  and  tiles  to  Bombay. 

The  imports,  all  of  which  are  for  local  use,  are  wheat,  pulse, 
and  clarified  butter  from  Bombay  and  Surat ; timber  from  Bombay  ; 
piece-goods  from  Bombay,  Panvel,  and  Bhiwndi ; oil  and  oil-caie 
from  Panvel,  Bhiwndi,  Surat,  and  Bilim  ora ; and  lime  from  Surat,  com 
Bhiwndi,  and  Panvel.  The  traders  arc  MusalmAns,  M arAth As,  local 
VAnis,  and  a few  BrAhmans.  About  half  of  them  are  natives  of 
Bassein  ; the  rest  who  belong  to  KalyAn,  Bhiwndi,  Bombay,  and 
GujarAt,  stay  in  Ghodbandar  or  Bassein  from  December  to 
June,  and  then  return  to  their  homes.  Some  of  them  trade  on  their 
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own  and  others  on  borrowed  capital,  Th©  vessels  belonging  to  the 
ports  are  mhdwgiris,  maehv&tt,  paddvs , and  batelds  of  from  fifty  to 
seventy  tons.  They  are  built  locally  by  Mar&th&s  and  Native 
Christians-  Tho  crews  belong  to  Bassein  and  th©  adjoining  villages, 
[Besides  the  local  craft,  vessels  of  from  fifty  to  seventy  tons  from 
Gujarat,  Gutch,  KAthi&w&r,  Diu,  Daman,  and  the  southern  Konkau 
visit  the  ports,  anchoring  at  twenty-five  to  200  feet  from  the  landing 
at  Bassein,  and  100  to  200  feet  at  AgAshi.  The  sailors  are  not  paid 
by  monthly  wages.  After  a voyage  the  boat-owner's  share  is  set 
apart  and  the  rest  of  the  profits  are  distributed  among  the  captain 
and  crew,  the  captain  getting  a doable  share.  In  some  of  the  ports 
the  seamen  get  an  allowance  of  liquor  and  a small  gift  of  tobacco. 

The  six  Trombay  ports,  Trombay,  BMndup,  M6hal,  Th&na, 
XAlyan,  and  Bliiwndl,  had  in  1881 -S2  an  estimated  total  trade  worth 
£659,927,  of  which  £286,509  were  imports  and  £373,418  exports. 
The  chief  exports  are  salt,  husked  and  cleaned  rice,  rice  straw, 
Kay,  bricks,  tiles,  and  lime  sent  to  Bombay  ; husked  and  cleaned 
rice,  wheat,  gram,  tobacco,  fish,  oil,  salt,  timber,  firewood,  palm- 
leaves,  mangoes,  gunny  bags,  copper  pots,  tiles,  and  sand  sent 
to  the  neighbouring  Thina ports;  salt,  molasses,  oil,  oil-cake,  teak 
rafters, and  firewood  sent  to  KoKba;  busked  rice,  ndglij  cocoannts, 
bricks,  tiles,  salt,  cloth,  and  tobacco  sent  to  Ratn&giri  ports  ; and 
rice  to  Outch,  Gogha,  Bh&vnagar,  and  M&ngrol.  From  Th&na 
and  E!aly6n,  salt  is  sent  by  rail  to  N&gpur  Jabalpur  and 
U rar&vati  in  the  north,  and  to  Poona  Sholdpur  and  Haidarabad 
in  th©  south.  Some  of  these  articles  are  produced  in  the  division, 
and  some  are  imported.  Salt,  which  is  the  chief  export,  is  made  at 
Trombay,  Gh^kopar,  and  M&hul,  and  brought  from  the  BMyndar 
and  Bassein  salt-pans.  The  imports  are  rice,  wheat,  gram  and  other 
pal  sea,  tobacco,  oocoanuts,  oil,  clarified  butter,  gunny  bags,  coal, 
shells,  tiles,  and  dammer  from  Bombay ; husked  and  cleaned  rice, 
millet,  wheat,  vari,  ndgli,  oil,  tobacco,  cocoannts,  fish,  sugarcane, 
molasses,  liquor,  salt,  clarified  butter,  rice  straw,  poultry,  timber, 
lime,  firewood,  shells,  gunnybags,  hemp,  nhemln  bark,  and  sand  from 
the  neighbouring  Th&na  ports  ; molasses,  fish,  and  salt  from  Kol&ba ; 
basked  and  cleaned  rice,  fish,  dried  kokam  rind,  bark,  and 

shells  from  Ratn&giri ; millet,  gram,  and  tobacco  from  Gujar&t ; and 
fish  from  Daman  and  occasionally  dry- fish  from  the  Matron  coast.1 
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1 The  Makr&a  cout  on  the  e&st  and  the  Mubit  coast  on  the  west  haven]  way  a been 
funoiu  for  their  abundance  of  fish.  Hamilton *8  story  (1720,  New  Account,  I.  65-66) 
explain*  bow  the  fiebereof  M auk  at  are  able  to  compete  with  tho  local  llehera.  ‘In  Uukat 
the  borsea  and  cattle  are  accustomed  to  eat  fifih  roasted  by  the  eun  on  the  rocks.  The 
cattle  come  daily  of  their  own  accord,  are  nerved  with  an  allowance  of  fish,  and  retire  to 
shade*  built  for  them.  Yet  their  beef  and  mutton  have  not  the  least  savour  of  fish. 
The  reaeon  why  fishes  are  so  plentiful  and  cheap  in  Maakat  ia  by  the  easy  and  odd  way 
they  have  in  catching  them,  or  rather  conjuring  of  them.  I have  aeon  a man  and  two 
boys  catch  a ton  of  Ssb  in  an  hour  or  two.  The  man  atande  on  a rock  where 
the  sea  ia  pretty  deep,  and  calls  Tt tllf  Tali , for  a minute  or  two,  and  the  fish  come 
■warming  about  the  rock.  The  two  boy*  in  a little  boat  shut  them  in  with  a net 
about  twenty  or  thirty  yard*  long  and  three  or  four  deep,  and,  drawing  the  net  near 
the  rock  keep  all  in.  When  people  come  for  fish  the  old  man  asks  them  what  sort  they 
want,  and  puts  an  hoop-net  fixed  to  the  end  of  a stick  into  the  water  and  serves 
everybody  with  what  kind  they  aek  for.  When  he  is  done  he  hales  out  hie  net  and 
gives  the  rest  their  liberty.1 
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These  are  partly  need  locally,  partly  sent  to  Bassein,  Ghodbandar, 
Uran,  Din,  and  Kodindr  in  south  K&thi&w&r.  The  traders  are  Firsis, 
Musalm&ns,  Bk&tiis,  Gnjardt  Vdnis  and  M&rw&r  V£nis,  MariLtHaa* 
Kunbis,  Bhand&TLs,  Kolia,  and  a few  Br&hmans.  Some  belong  to  the 
district  and  others  come  from  Milvan  and  Ratn£giri,  and  live  in 
Th&na  from  October  to  May*  Some  trade  on  their  own  and  others  on 
borrowed  capital.  The  sea  trade  of  Kaly&n  is  on  the  increase,  large 
quantities  of  rice,  bricks,  tiles,  bay,  and  rice  straw  being  sent  to 
Bombay  by  sea.  The  craft  that  trade  to  these  ports  are  kothids^ 
mhdnpiris,  paddvs,  and  machvds  from  ten  to  thirty-five  tons  in  Bhiwncli ; 
bat elas  from  Gujarat  up  to  thirty-five  tons  in  KaJydn  ; small  craft 
from  three  to  thirty  tons  and  large  vessels  from  fifty  to  150  tons, 
m hang  iris  and  pkatemdris,  in  Th&na  ; pkate  marie  up  to  100  tons  and 
smaller  vessels  in  Mrihnl  ; hatelds  from  five  to  six  tons,  phatcnukri* 
from  twenty-five  to  120  tons,  baglds  from  eighty  to  200  tons  from 
Bombay,  and  other  small  vessels  in  Trombay.  Mhdngiris , pkeUemdriat 
and  kadis  are  built  by  local  Sutdrs,  Christians,  and  Pachk&lshia. 
The  sailors  who  belong  to  the  division  earn  1 2s.  to  14*.  (Rs*  6 -Rs.  7) 
a month,  the  captain  getting  a double  share. 

The  four  Panvel  ports,  Panvel,  Bel&pur,  Chembur,  and  Kheme, 
had  in  1880-81  a trade  estimated  at  £223, 108,  of  which  £48,616 
were  imports  and  £174,582  exports.  The  chief  exports  arc 
husked  and  cleaned  rice,  millet,  wheat,  gram,  oil,  clarified  butter, 
bricks,  tiles,  sand,  hay,  rice  straw,  vegetables,  and  cattle  to 
Bombay;  husked  and  cleaned  rice,  millet,  Indian  millet,  ndglit 
wheat,  gram,  fish,  clarified  butter,  molasses,  oil,  gingellj  seed* 
firewood,  cart-wheels,  and  axles  to  the  neighbouring  Thana  porta ; 
husked  and  cleaned  rice,  millet,  Indian  millet,  and  wheat  to  Kol&ba ; 
husked  and  cleaned  rice  and  wheat  to  Surat  and  Broach;  aud  pulse, 
gram,  oil,  and  oilseed  to  BhAvnagar,  Some  of  these  exports  are 
produced  in  the  division,  the  rest  are  brought  from  Sholdpur, 
S6t£ra,  Berdr,  and  N&gpnr.  The  chief  imports  are  millet,  wheat, 
sugar,  coCoa-keraels,  oil,  cloth,  fish,  and  liquor  from  Bombay  ; 
millet,  Indian  millet,  wheat,  gram  and  other  pulses,  cocoanuts, 
plantains,  tobacco,  molasses,  fish,  clarified  butter,  gunny  bags, 
moka  flowers,  timber,  and  firewood  from  the  neighbouring  Thana 
ports;  cocoanuts,  molasses,  fish,  and  teakwood  from  Kol&ba;  pulse 
from  Surat ; and  moka  flowers  from  Broach,  Many  of  the  imports 
find  their  way  to  ShoMpur,  S£t£ra,  Ber&r,  and  Ndgpur.  The 
traders  are  local  V4nis,  Bb&ti&s,  Lingdyats,  MarAth&a,  *KoHs,  and 
Musalm&ns.  The  cattle  exporters  belong  to  the  Deccan  and  live  in 
Panvel  from  October  to  May.  Some  are  men  of  capital  and  others 
trade  on  borrowed  money.  Besides  small  vessels  of  from  four  to 
twenty  tons,  hatelds  and  phatemdris  of  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  tons 
from  Bombay  and  Yerdval  visit  the  ports,  anchoring  100  feet  from 
the  landing  in  Bel&pur,  fifty  feet  in  Kherne,  and  forty  feet  in  PanveL 
No  vessels  are  built  in  this  division.  The  Hindu  sailors  are 
natives  of  the  place,  and  the  Mnsilman  sailors  come  from  the  south 
Konkan. 

The  three  Uran  ports,  Mora,  Karan  ja,  and  Sheva,  had  in  1881-82 
a trade  estimated  at  £683,473,  of  which  £52,117  were  imports  and 
£631,356  exports.  The  chief  exports  are  liquor,  husked  and  cleaned 
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rice,  salt,  fish,  hay,  bricks,  tiles,  and  a and  sent  to  Bombay ; husked 
and  cleaned  rice,  salt,  tobacco,  and  moha  flowers,  sent  to  the 
neighboaring-  Th&na  pQrts.  Of  these  salt  and  liquor,  the  chief 
articles  of  commerce,  are  produced  in  the  division,  and  tobacco  comes 
from  Gnjarat.  The  imports  are,  from  Bombay,  rice,  pulse,  gunny 
bags,  silk,  fish,  oil,  moha  flowers,  cocoa -kern els,  sugar,  cloth,  dates, 
tobacco,  lime, iron,  copper,  and  brass;  from  the  neighbouring  Th&na 
ports,  husked  and  cleaned  rice,  millet,  wheat,  grain,  molasses, 
clarified  butter,  fish,  tobacco,  cloth,  hemp,  firewood,  coal,  grind- 
stones, lime,  tiles,  and  sand;  from  Janjira,  firewood,  skembi  bark, 
andhemp;from  Kolaba,  cocoanuts,  fish,  firewood,  hemp,  and  twine; 
from  Ratn&giri,  cocoanuts,  cocoa-kernels,  fish,  shells,  shembi  bark, 
firewood,  hemp,  and  cement;  from  Gujar&t,  moha  flowers,  firewood, 
and  mats;  from  Gujar&t,  tobacco;  from  Goa,  shembi  bark,  fish, 
and  earthen  pots;  and  from  Mdngalor,  sandalwood  and  mats.  Most 
of  these  articles  are  for  local  use.  The  traders,  who  are  Kolis,  local 
and  Mdrwir  V&nis,  Bhanddris,  Agria,  MnsalmAns,  and  Pdrsis,  are 
generally  natives  of  the  place  ; a few  who  come  from  Bombay,  the 
South  Konkan,  and  Gujar&t,  stay  only  during  the  hot  season.  Most  of 
them  trade  on  their  own  and  a few  on  borrowed  capital.  Thtf  vessels 
that  visit  the  TTran  ports  are,  besides  the  local  small  craft,  machvds , 
bagtds,  hothids,  and  phatemdrts,  from  seventy- five  to  about  200, 
tons,  from  Bombay,  Catch,  and  Gujarat,  Machvds  up  to  five  tons 
burden  are  bull  tat  Karan  ja  fey  Hindu  carpenters,  Kolis,  and  Christians. 
Besides  a captain,  and  sometimes  a mate,  the  crew  vary  from  five  to. 
eighteen.  A seaman's  average  monthly  pay  varies  from  10*,  to  1 2s. 
(Rs*  5 -Us.  6) ; the  captain's  is  twice  as  much ; and  the  mate's  from. 
Ifis.  to  IB*,  jits.  8 - Rs.  0),  The  owners  sometimes  make  the  seamen 
presents  of  cloth  and  money. 

Owing  to  recent  changes  in  classification  no  comparison  can  bo 
made  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  different  articles  of  trade.  The 
folio  wing  statement  gives  the  approximate  value  of  the  chief  articles 
imported  and  exported  in  1880-81.  Of  £2,043,241  the  total  value 
of  the  sea-trade,  £1,497,296  were  exports  and  £545,945  were 
imports.  The  chief  items  under  exports  are  salt,  valued  at  £786,348 
or  52-51  per  cent  of  the  exports,  sent  to  Madras,  Calcutta,  the 
Niz&m’s  territories,  and  the  Central  Provinces ; moha  liquor,  valued 
at  £170,701  or  1 i'39  per  cent  of  the  exports,  sent  from  the  Uran 
distilleries  chiefly  to  Bombay ; rice  both  husked  and  cleaned,  valued  at 
£91,962  or  6’ 14  per  cent  of  the  exports,  and  timber  and  firewood, 
valued  at  £59,329  or  3‘36  per  cent  of  the  exports,  sent  to  Bombay 


£21,920,  sent  from  Ag&shi  and  Bassein  to  Th4na,  Kaly&n,  Pauvel, 
and  GdjarAt;  cotton,  valued  at  £13,070,  sent  from  Panvel  to  Bombay. 
This  cotton  is  brought  from  the  Deccan  to  Pauvel  in  carts  by  the 
Bor  pass.  Tobacco  valued  at  £13,186  is  sent  from  the  Trombay 
and  Uran  customs  divisions  to  the  neighbouring  Th&na  ports. 

Of  £545,945,  the  total  value  of  imports,  the  chief  articles  are  salt 
valued  at  £245,557.  The  import  of  salt  is  from  the  Bassein, 
Ghod  bandar,  and  Uran  works  to  Th&na  and  Kalyfin  for  transport 
inland  by  rail.  Husked  and  cleaned  rice  valued  at  £38,701  is 
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brought  to  Panvel  and  Kaly&n  from  the  northern  porta  and  from 
Alibfig*  It  goes  chiefly  to  the  Deccan.  Cheap  rice  from  Madras  and 
Malabdr  comes  to  the  Thdna  porta  from  Bombay.  The  fishermen 
get  considerable  quantities  of  this  rice  in  exchange  for  dried 
fish.  Dried  fish  valued  at  £ 18,430  m brought  from  the  Makran 
ooaetj  and  from  Die  end  other  ports  of  the  Presidency*  Timber  and 
firewood  valued  at  £18,275  are  brought  chiefly  from  the  northern 
Th&na  ports  to  the  southern  ports.  Firewood  is  also  brought  from 
Haba&n  or  Janjira.  There  is  also  an  import  through  Bombay  of 
Malab&r  and  Siegdpor  wood  for  house  bu  ilding.  Fru  its  and  vegeta  bles 
valued  at  £16,851  include  dried  coco  a -kerne  Is,  dates,  and  other  dry 
fruits  brought  for  local  use  from  Bombay,  as  well  as  a small  quantity 
of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  from  Bassein  and  Ag4shi  to  ThAna, 
Kaly&n,  and  Pan?©!.  Tobacco  valued  at  about  £2200  is  brought  from 
Cambay,  and  the  rest  (£12,561)  from  other  parts  of  Gujar&t  and 
Bombay  to  Bassein  and  Thdna.  From  Th&na  it  is  sent  to  F&nvel  and 
from  Panvel  to  the  Deccan  by  land.  Sugar  is  valued  at  £13,452. 
Of  this  £5900  represented  Mauritius  sugar  brought  from  Bombay  ; 
the  remaining  £7552  represented  unrefined  sugar,  gur,  brought  chiefly 
from  Bassein  and  AgA&hi  to  Th&na,  Kaly&n,  and  Panvel.  Hemp 
valued  at  £12,126  represents  gunny  or  jute  sacking  brought  from 
Bombay  chiefly  to  bag  salt.  Cocoanuts  valued  at  £10,301  come 
partly  from  Goa  and  Malab£r  through  Bombay  and  partly  from 
Bassein  to  Th&na,  Kalydn,  and  Panvel.  Oil  and  oil-seeds  valued  at 
£8878  include  kerosine  and  vegetable  oils  brought  for  local  use  from 
Bombay,  Metals  valued  at  £7808  include  copper  braziers,  yellow- 
metal  sheets,  and  iron  from  Bombay  to  all  the  ports.  Raw  cotton 
valued  at  £4056  is  brought  from  Bombay  for  the  Kurla  mills. 1 

Thdrut  Imports  and  EjpOrU,  1 880-81. 


Imports. 
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Its  close  neighbourhood  and  easy  carriage  by  water  and  by  rail 
enable  Thdna  to  compete  on  favourable  terms  for  the  supply 


I As  a rule  the  Import  o i raw  cotton  is  very  trifling.  The  I SSI  return*  ihow  an 
import  of  cotton  at  UmbaxgftOiL  This  is  an  accident-  Probably  some  boat  from 
Gujarit  waa  carried  into  Uxnbargaon  by  otroaa  of  weather.  Mr.  H,  A Ac  worth, 
C,  3. 
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many  of  the  balkier  and  more  perishable  articles  for  which  Bombay 
is  bo  great  a market.  Salt  is  brought  by  sea  from  Tromfeay  and 
Umn  ; building  stone  by  sea  from  Ghodbandar ; building  sand  by  sea 
from  G-hodbandar,  Panvel,  aud  Uran  ; lime  by  rail  and  water  from 
Kurl  a,  Andberi,  Utan,  and  Gorai  in  Sdlsette;  tiles  by  sea  from 
Umbargaon,  Trombay,  Panvel,  and  Uran;  bricks  by  sea  from 
Trombay,  Panvel,  and  Uran  ; liquor  by  sea  from  the  Uran  distilleries ; 
molasses  by  rail  and  sea  from  Bassein,  and  clarified  butter  and  oil  by 
sea  from  PanveL  Of  vegetable  products  rice,  both  husked  and  cleaned* 
by  sea  from  almost  every  port  in  the  district ; ndchni  by  sea  from 
Umbargaon  and  Tdr&pur;  wheat*  millet,  and  gram  by  sea  from 
Panvel  ; betelnuts  by  rail  and  sea  from  Bassein  and  Mahim  ; 
cocoanuts  by  water  from  Bassein,  Mdhim,  and  Sdlsette  ; sugarcane 
by  rail  and  sea  from  Bassein  and  Mdhim ; fresh  plantains  by  water 
and  rail  from  Bassein  and  Mdhim  ; dried  plantains  by  sea  and  rail 
from  Ag&shi  in  Bassein  ; oil-seeds  and  oil  by  water  from  Bhiwndi 
and  Panvel  ; ginger  by  water  and  rail  from  Mdhim  ; vegetables  by 
water  rail  and  road  from  Mdhim,  Bassein,  S&Isette,  Bhiwndi,  and 
Panvel ; grass  and  rice  straw  by  water  road  and  rail  from  the 
coast  tracts ; cigarette  leaves  and  timber  by  water  from 
Umbargaon  and  Uran ; bamboos  by  sea  from  Umbargaon ; 
aud  firewood  by  water  road  and  rail  from  Umbargaon,  Tdr&pur, 
Bassein,  and  Uran.  Of  animal  products  cattle  are  brought  by  water 
from  Panvel ; fresh  fish  by  water  rail  and  road  from  all  the’  coast 
tracts  ; and  bones  and  hides  by  road  and  rail  from  most  railway 
stations. 


SECTION  IV.  — CRAFTS. 

Next  to  agriculture  the  making  of  salt  is  the  most  important 
industry  of  the  district.  There  are  200  salt-works,  with  an 
estimated  area  of  8100  acres,  and  an  outtnrn  in  1880-81  of  171,000 
tons  of  salt  worth  about  £33,000  (Rs.  8,30,000),  or,  including  duty, 
about  £956,000  (Rs.  95,60,000),  and  yielding  a revenue  of 
£780,000  (Rs.  78,00,000).  The  number  of  people  employed  in 
making  and  trading  in  salt  is  estimated  at  about  20,000. 

Thdna  salt  is  made  by  the  solar  evaporation  of  sea- water.  At 
the  heads  of  estuaries  and  along  the  banks  of  tidal  creeks,  flat  tracts, 
from  a few  acres  to  several  square  miles  in  area,  are  subject  to 
flooding  at  spring-tides.  These  salt-wastes  seem  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  silting  of  shallow  bays,  and  by  river-bank  deposits 
near  their  outfall  into  the  sea.  These  deposits  vaiy  in  character.  In 
some  places  they  are  unfit  for  salt-workB.  In  others  they  are 
more  or  less  suited,  according  as  the  muddy  alluvium,  of  which  they 
consist,  is  more  or  less  impervious  to  water,  free  from  pebbles  shells 
sand  and  grit,  plastic  when  wet,  hard  and  unyielding  when  dry,  and 
not  readily  ground  to  dust.  These  lands  being  subject  to  tidal 
flooding  are  sterile  and  waste.  The  edges  of  the  small  deep  tidal 
channels,  which  seam  the  surface  of  the  salt-swamps,  are  usually 
fringed  by  a growth  of  mangrove-bushes,  with  here  and  there  a few 
sea-shrubs  aud  herbs.  When  reclaimed  from  the  sea  the  surface 
gradually  improves.  Coarse  tufts  of  reedy  grass  spring  up  and  after 
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a few  years  patches  are  sown  with  salt -rice.  The  line  between  these 
reclaimed  lauds  and  the  neighbouring  salt-swamps  is  generally' 
abrupt.  A rich  soil,  groves,  fields,  even  gardens  are  often  found 
within  a few  yards  of  the  verge  of  the  salt-fiata. 

The  Th&na  salt-works  are  distributed  over  the  six  customs 
divisions  of  Umbargaon,  Bassein,  Ghodbandar,  Trombay,  Panvel, 
and  Uran,  There  was  formerly  a salt-work  in  T&r&pur,  but  it  has 
been  closed  since  1878.  The  largest  and  most  important  works 
are  in  Uran  in  the  south,  numbering  105,  arranged  in  twenty  groups 
with  18,373  pans,  an  area  of  3241  acres,  and  1018  owners  known  as 
skilotriddra  or  ahUotris.'1  Most  of  the  works  are  in  the  south-west 
of  Panvel  between  Uran  and  Hog  Island ; the  rest  are  along*  th© 
banks  of  the  P4t&lganga  river,  not  far  from  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  Bombay  harbour.  To  the  north  of  the  Uran  works  are  the 
Panvel  works,  numbering  twenty-two,  arranged  in  seven  groups  with 
6218  pans,  an  area  of  956  acres,  and  thirty-seven  owners.  A few  of 
these  works  lie  to  the  south  of  the  Panvel  creek  near  Panvel  j the 
rest  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Panvel  creek.  The  seventeen  Trombay 
works  are  arranged  in  four  groups  with  10,942  pans,  an  area  of  840 
acres,  and  twenty -two  owners.  Except  the  Kurla  and  the  Gh&tkopar 
works,  which  are  separated  from  the  rest,  all  lie  together  near 
Trombay  in  the  south  of  Salsette.  The  thirty-seven  Ghod bandar 
works  are  arranged  in  six  groups  with  22,923  pans,  an  area  of  1616 
acres,  and  411  owners.  The  Ghodbandar  works  lie  in  the  north-west 
of  S&Isette,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Bassein  creek  near  Ghodbandar 
and  the  Baroda  railway  station  of  Bh&yndar.  All  except  one,  some 
ten  miles  from  the  rest,  lie  close  together.  The  seventeen  Bassein 
works  are  arranged  in  six  groups  with  1 1,374  pans,  an  area  of  1 439 
acres,  and  thirty  owners.  The  Bassein  works  are  widely  scattered 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Bassein  creek  ; a few  are  in  the  interior  on 
the  banks  of  rivers.  There  is  only  one  work  at  Maroli  in  Umbargaon 
with  forty-nine  pans  and  an  area  of  fifteen  acres. 

The  survey  of  the  Thdna  salt-works,  except  those  of  U mbargaon, 
was  sanctioned  by  Government  resolution  5350  of  the  26th  of  October 
1872,  and  completed  during  1873-74by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Laughton. 
Separate  maps,  on  a scale  of  200  feet  to  one  inch,  have  been  prepared 
for  each  work,  showing  the  size  and  the  position  of  the  pans, 
reservoirs,  and  storage  platforms,  and  the  area  of  waste  land  near 
each  salt-work.  Maps  of  each  salt  sub-division,  on  a scale  of  1 000 
feet  to  an  inch,  have  also  been  prepared.  These  maps  show  the 
position  of  the  different  salt-works,  the  roads  and  creeks  which 
intersect  them,  and  the  villages  in  their  neighbourhood,  A general 
map  of  the  whole  of  the  Konkan  salt-works,  and  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  situated,  has  also  been  prepared. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  area,  the  number  of  works, 
the  outturn  of  salt,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  from  the  TMna 
salt-works  in  1880-81  : realpatidar.com 


i The  owners  of  talt-works  are  known  u t-idd, r* t apparently  a Dnvidian  word 

mo&uing  gap-  wardens.  In  common  talk  the  form  ahifotri  is  used. 
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Except  five  Government  works  which  are  farmed^  the  ThAna 
salt- works  arc  the  property  of  private  persons  with  limited  rights. 
The  sHilotris  or  owners  of  salt-works  are  BrAhmans,  VAnis*  Sonars, 
Prabhusj  Agris,  MArwAris,  MarAthAs,  Christians,  PArsiSj  Khojas  and 
Me  mans.  Some  of  them  arc  rich,  some  are  well-to-do,  and  many  ar© 
poor.  Before  making  salt  the  owners  of  salt- works  are  required  to  tak© 
a license  from  the  Collector  of  Salt  Revenue.  The  license  mentions 
the  name  of  the  owner,  the  limits  within  which  the  salt  may  he  made, 
&nd  the  place  where  the  salt  is  to  be  stored.  No  salt  may  be  taken 
from  any  work  without  a permit.  The  permit  states  the  quantity  and 
cost  price  of  the  salt,  the  name  and  residence  of  the  person  moving  it, 
the  place  to  which  and  the  route  by  which  the  salt  is  to  be  taken,  and 
whether  it  is  for  local  use  or  for  export.  Besides  the  salt-tax,  which 
at  present  is  fixed  at  4j?.  {Rs.  2)  the  Bengal  man  of  82f  pounds 
avoirdupois,  the  owners  of  salt-works  have  to  pay  a ground -rent.  This 
rent  is  levied  m one  of  two  ways.  At  some  works  the  rent  is  charged 
according  to  the  area  enclosed,  at  other  works  it  is  levied  in  the 
shape  of  a fixed  cess  on  each  man  of  salt  sold.1  Government  have 
reserved  the  power  of  closing  any  work  on  paying  compensation. 

There  are  five  classes  of  salt-makers,  Agris,  Kolis,  and  Native 
Christians  who  belong  to  the  district,  and  DnblAs  and  KhArrAs,  who 
used  to  make  salt  iu  the  Surat  district  and  now  come  to  some  of  the 
ThAoa  works  in  the  fair  season^  going  home  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rains,  Agris,  Kolis,  and  Native  Christians  who  make  salt,  are 
called  Mith Agris  or  salt- workers.  The  Agris  are  found  in  Bassein, 
Ghodbandar,  Panvel,  and  Ur  an;  the  Kolis  in  Trombayj  and  the 
Christians  in  Ghodbandar  and  at  Kurla  near  Bombay,  The  DublAs 
work  only  on  the  salt-works  near  Bassein  Road  station,  and  the 
KhArvAs  work  m Bassein,  Trombay,  Panvel,  and  Uran.  The 
Christians,  Agris,  and  Kolis  who  make  salt,  are  better  off  than 
their  cultivating  caste- fellows.  Their  salt-making  does  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  working  as  husbandmen,  as  they  can  make  salt 
only  during  the  fair  season.  Except  in  Uran  where  the  area  of  rice 
is  too  small  to  give  them  all  employment,  their  earnings  from  Salt- 
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l The  ground -rent  in  Uran  is  Rs.  1 j the  acre  ; in  Ghodbandar  two  pies  the  man 
of  Aalt  removed  under  permit ; in  Baasein  Ra.  li  the  acre,  and  in  some  places  two 
pies  the  nutn  ; in  Panvel  eight  annas  the  acre,  and  in  some  places  four  pies  or  three 
pies  the  man. 
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making  form  an  extra  source  of  income.  The  workmen  are  paid  by 
the  piece*  by  daily  or  monthly  wages,  or  by  a share  of  the  produce- 
The  average  earnings  for  the  whole  season  (January -May)  range 
from  £2  to  £5  (Bs.  20- Rs.  50)  J The  cost  of  extraordinary  repairs 
is  borne  by  the  landowner,  while  the  pans  are  cleaned  and  the 
smaller  banks  are  repaired  by  the  ealt^makers.  Almost  all  salt- 
makers  are  fairly  off,  and  some  are  rioh  worth  from  £1000  to 
£2500  (Rs.  1 0,000 -Rs.  25,000). 

Salt-works  are  reclaimed  by  substantial  embankments  from  the 
muddy  flats  which  are  flooded  at  spring-tides.  One  of  the  most 
important  points  in  a salt- work  is  the  level  of  the  ground.  The 
ground  should  be  from  one  to  three  feet  below  high  spring-tide,  so 
that  on  the  one  hand  the  water  may  be  let  in  without  having  to  be 
raised,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  no  great  or  costly  banks  may  be 
required  to  dam  out  the  tide.  The  place  thus  prepared  is  called  the 
enclosure  or  agar . It  must  be  so  sheltered  that  its  embankments 
will  not  be  likely  to  be  overflowed  or  swept  away  by  very  high  tides  or 
in  stormy  weather,  and  its  soil  must  be  of  binding  clay  free  from  sand 
and  stones.  A salt-work  or  agar  consists  of  three  parts,  a large 
reservoir  called  pdndharan  the  water-holder,  or  khajina  the  treasury  ; 
a series  of  small  reservoirs  or  brine-pits  called  tdpavnis  or  warming- 
places  ; and  the  evaporating  pans  or  kundis.  The  size  and  cost  of  the 
embankments  depend  on  the  level  of  the  land  and  on  the  exposure 
to  the  sea.  Occasionally  the  embankments  and  the  sluices  are  of  high 
strong  and  substantial  masonry,  but  when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the 
site  is  sheltered,  the  dams  are  of  cheap  earth- work.  It  usually 
happens  that  the  area  reclaimed  by  a set  of  banks  is  large  enough, 
and  that  one  lake  or  khajina  supplies  water  enough  for  two,  three,  or 
even  more  complete  salt-works.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  pans  are 
close  to  each  other,  and  usually  draw  their  supplies  of  sea-water 
through  a series  of  embanked  channels,  which,  as  well  as  the  on  ter 
embankment,  are  kept  in  repair  at  the  common  cost. 

Of  the  three  chief  parts  of  the  salt- work  the  khajina  is  on  a 
slightly  higher  level  than  the  tdpavnis,  and  the  tdpavni  lies 
slightly  higher  than  the  kundis.  The  large  reservoir,  pdndharan 
or  khajina,  is  usually  of  irregular  shape,  adapting  itself  to  the  He  of 
the  ground.  It  is  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  and  is  joined  by  a 
small  passage  with  the  channel  which  lets  in  the  water.  The 
condensing  and  clearing  basins,  or  tdpavni st  are  a series  of  small 
watertight  reservoirs,  connected  by  masonry  sluices  with  the  largo 
reservoir  on  the  one  hand  and  the  evaporating  pans  on  the  other. 
They  are  from  seventy -two  to  2200  feet  long,  eight  to  800  feet 
wide,  and  on©  to  three  feet  deep.  The  evaporating  pans,  or  kundis, 
that  is  the  dtjour  proper,  consist  of  a series  of  rectangular  compart- 
ments laid  out  in  regular  lines  or  pdtU,  and  of  varying  sizes  up 


I In  B&seein  and  Ghodbandar  the  workmen  are  paid  by  a unit  of  eighty  Bengal 
man*  f the  rates  varying  from  10*.  to  12*.  (Be.  6 - lie.  6)  in  Ghodbandar  and  from  lCk 
to  16*.  (Bs.  6-Rs.  8}  in  Buiern.  la  Umbargaon  and  Panvel  the  workmen  are  paid 
by  the  month,  the  rates  being  10*.  (Rs.  5)  at  Umbargaon  and  varying  at  Panvel  from 
14a  to  16*.  (Rs.  7 Be.  8)  for  local  workers  and  from  18a.  to  £1  (Rs,  9- Rs.  10)  for 
Gujardt  Kh&rvao.  In  Uru  the  workmen  get  half  of  the  sale  proceeds. 
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to  400  feet  by  TOO,  bat  usually  from  twenty  to  eighty  feet  long 
and  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  broad.1  They  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  ridges  of  earth  from  two  to  four  feet  wide  and  six 
to  eight  inches  high.  The  floor  of  each  compartment  must  he 
perfectly  level  and  smooth.  It  is  carefully  puddled  by  naked  feet 
and  beaten  with  flat  mallets  and  boards,  so  that  no  salt  may  be 
lost  by  the  sinking  of  the  brine  into  the  soil,  and  that  no  water  may 
soak  from  the  neighbouring  reservoirs  into  the  evaporating  pans 
and  keep  the  brine  from  crystallizing*  The  preparation  of  the 
pan  a is  begun  in  September  or  October,  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  rainy  season  while  the  clay  is  still  damp.  The  floors  of  the 
pans  hay©  thus  time  to  dry  and  harden  before  January,  when  the 
salt- making  season  begins. 

The  ordinary  rule  for  the  relative  size  of  the  different  parts  of 
a salt- work  is  that  the  smaller  reservoir  should  equal  the  area 
occupied  by  the  evaporating  pan©,  and  that  the  larger  reservoir 
should  equal  the  joint  area  of  the  smaller  reservoirs  and  the  evapora- 
ting pans.  The  level  of  the  different  parts  of  the  work  must  also  be 
adjusted,  so  that  the  large  reservoir  may  be  filled  at  each  spring -tide, 
and  that  the  water  may  flow  gently  from  it  into  the  brine-pits,  and 
from  the  brine-pits  into  the  pans  when  the  sluices  are  opened. 

The  salt-making  season  begins  in  January  and  lasts  until  the  first 
fall  of  rain,  in  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  Early  in 
the  season,  one  or  two  months  before  work  begins,  the  large 
reservoir  is  filled  at  high  spring-tide,  and  when  it  is  full  the  sluice 
is  closed.  After  the  water  has  stood  for  a few  days  gradually 
condensing  by  exposure  to  the  wind  and  sun,  the  contents  are 
drawn  off,  as  they  are  wanted,  to  the  series  of  smaller  reservoirs 
or  t&pavnis,  and  the  khajina  is  again  replenished.  The  depth  of 
water  admitted  into  these  brine-pits  is  from  nine  to  eighteen 
inches,  and  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  eight  or  ten  days,  when  it 
is  still  further  condensed  and  has  become  nearly  a saturated  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium.  When  it  shows  a disposition  to  form  crystals, 
the  brine  is  ready  to  be  let  into  the  pans  or  kundis.  The  brine 
has  by  this  time  become  slightly  brown,  and  all  animal  life  has 
perished.  When  the  pans  are  properly  prepared,  the  brine  from 
the  condensing  basins  is  admitted  to  the  depth  of  from  three  to 
nine  inches,  and  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a week  or  ten  days  till 
evaporation  has  gone  so  far  that  crystals  begin  to  collect  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.  In  the  first  fillings  some  of  the  water  and  salt 
are  absorbed  in  the  soil,  and  the  first  crop  of  crystals  is  usually  so 
small  and  imperfect  that  the  maker  breaks  up  the  crust  of  salt,  and, 
without  removing  it,  lets  in  a fresh  supply  of  brine  and  allows  it 
stand  till  crystallization  is  again  well  advanced.  This  probably 
takes  from  fourteen  to  twenty  days,  according  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather  and  the  force  and  dryness  of  the  wind. 

The  formation  of  the  crystals  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the 
brine  is  evaporated.  In  most  works  the  water  is  let  in  at  once  and 
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l At  Goregaon  and  Mil  ram  in  the  Ghodbandar  diriiioa  th?  pans  wo  only  from 
ten  to  dfteen  feet  long  and  from  four  to  eight  foot  wide. 
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is  left  to  evaporate  entirely,  and,  when  the  salt  is  tolerably  dry,  the 
whole  is  removed*  and  a fresh  supply  of  brine  let  in  for  the  next 
crop.  The  salt  produced  by  this  process  is  hard,  but  is  rather 
impure,  containing  sometimes  as  much  as  ten  per  cent  of  dirt.  The 
second  mode  which  has  been  lately  introduced  by  the  Surat  Kh&rvds 
is  to  let  the  brio©  in  by  degrees.  The  first  supply  of  brine  is 
allowed  to  evaporate  till  crystals  begin  to  form.  It  is  then  scraped 
by  a rake,  or  ddti,  to  give  the  crystals  scope  to  form,  as  well  as  to 
quicken  evaporation.  As  soon  as  the  crystals  begin  to  dry*  another 
supply  of  brine  is  let  in  and  mixed  with  the  product  of  the  first 
supply,  and  this  process  is  repeated  three  or  four  times.  The 
recrystallizing  purifies  the  salt,  and  the  frequent  scraping  with  the 
rake  helps  the  crystals  to  form  and  gets  rid  of  the  extra  water.  Thus 
the  KhSrv&s,  by  a little  more  trouble  and  care,  produce  salt  very 
much  better  than  that  made  by  any  of  the  local  salt-makers.  In 
some  email  works  in  the  Trombay  and  Grhodbandar  divisions,  just 
outside  the  island  of  Bombay,  a particular  kind  of  salt  is  made 
expressly  for  the  Bombay  market.  The  evaporating  pans  are  very 
shallow,  and  the  salt  is  scraped  every  two  or  three  days  before  the 
crystals  become  consolidated.  Salt  made  in  this  way  is  very  pure, 
but  the  crystals  are  small  and  friable.  It  is  much  liked  by  the  richer 
classes  in  Bombay,  where  it  is  hawked  about  the  streets,  but,  as  it 
travels  badly,  it  is  seldom  used  for  export  to  distant  places. 

After  the  crystals  are  formed,  with  the  help  of  a wooden  scraper, 
or  nevlat  which  is  a thin  board  two  feet  long  by  eight  inches  broad 
fastened  to  a long  bamboo,  the  salt-maker  drags  the  salt  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  to  the  sides  in  heaps  of  one  or  two  mans , and 
leaves  it  to  drain  for  two  or  three  days.  When  it  is  dry  it  ia 
carried  in  baskets  and  stored  in  a conical  heap,  or  r as,1  which  is 
usually  a few  yards  from  the  pan  within  the  line  of  guard-posts,  or 
ckaukis , which  surround  the  works.  The  heaps  contain  from 
200  to  4000  mans  and,  as  a guard  against  thieving,  are  usually 
marked  with  a large  red  wooden  stamp.  As  soon  as  one  crop  of 
salt  is  cleared  from  the  pan,  the  salt-maker  begins  a second  crop, 
while  the  heaps  remain  in  the  charge  of  officials  who  fix  their  shape 
and  position.  Towards  the  end  of  May,  as  the  rains  draw  near,  the 
heaps  are  thatched  with  rice-straw  or  coarse  grass,  or  they  are 
smeared  with  a coating  of  mud  from  four  to  six  inches  thick. 

In  spite  of  care  much  salt  is  lost  every  rains. 

In  the  course  of  the  season,  from  four  to  six  and  even  eight 
crops  of  salt  are  taken  from  each  pan.  The  outtnrn  of  a given 
area  of  salt-pans  varies,  partly  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
and  still  more  according  to  the  moistness  or  dryness  of  the  air. 

The  average  return  for  the  whole  season  may  be  roughly  estimated 
at  about  4400  mans  of  salt  for  every  acre  of  evaporating  pans  and 
three  acres  of  reservoirs,  or  about  one  man  of  salt  to  every  square 
foot  of  pans,  or  about  1 4 pounds  a square  foot  for  each  <5Vop.ea(ghfljg,r  com 
calculations  are  of  little  value.  Nothing  can  be  more  uncertain 


l The  heape  are  usually  placed  either  on  earthen  platform*  made  for  the  purpow, 
or  on  the  broad  and  high  enter  embankment  of  the  works. 
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than  the  relation  between  the  area  of  the  pans  and  the  yearly 
outturn.  Much  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
strength  of  the  wind,  the  height  of  the  tides,  and  the  date  of  the 
first  fall  of  rain.  A fall  of  rain  in  May  greatly  interferes  with  the 
salt  crop,  as  it  stops  work  at  the  best  season,  when  the  soil  is 
completely  soaked  with  salt,  and  the  brine  in  the  larger  reservoirs 
as  well  as  in  the  pits,  by  continued  exposure,  has  become  highly 
concentrated,  depositing  crystals  very  soon  after  it  is  let  into  the 
pans.  The  cost  of  manufacture  at  a good  work  averages  about  one 
penny  the  hundredweight  (six  pies  the  Indian  matt). 

Th&na  salt  supplies  the  markets  of  almost  all  the  Konkan, 
Deccan,  and  Kam&tic  districts  with  the  exception  of  K&nara.  It 
is  also  sent  largely  by  sea  to  ports  on  the  western  coast  of 
Madras  and  to  Calcutta,  and  spreads  about  800  miles  east  along 
the  Peninsula  and  East  India  railways  and  about  500  miles 
south  along  the  Peninsula  and  the  Niz&tn  State  railways.  Inland 
along  the  Peninsula  railway  Thana  salt  has  almost  a monopoly  for 
about  500  miles,  that  is  as  far  east  as  Khandwa.  For  about  260 
miles  more  to  Jabalpur  the  demand  is  divided  between  Th&na  and 
Cuteh  or  Varagda  salt,  the  produce  of  the  great  Kh&r&ghoda  works, 
which  is  brought  300  miles  further  than  the  Th&na  salt.  Towards 
Jabalpur  the  demand  for  Thana  salt  gradually  gives  way  to  the 
demand  for  Varagda,  and  beyond  Jabalpur  the  demand  for  Th*Lna 
salt  ceases.  Along  the  N&gpur  branch,  at  and  beyond  Ndgpur, 
Varagda  competes  with  Th&na  salt,  but  the  demand  for  Th&oa  salt 
continues  as  far  as  the  railway  runs.  One  reason  why,  at  great 
distances  inland,  Kh&rdghoda  salt  compotes  with  advantage  with 
Th&na  salt  is  that  the  eis&e  and  strength  of  its  crystals  prevent 
wastage  in  travelling.  And  one  reason  why  Thana  salt  holds  its 
own  for  about  500  miles  inland  is  because,  from  the  earliest  times, 
the  people  of  those  parts  have  drawn  their  supplies  of  salt  from 
the  Th£na  coast.1 2 * 

During  the  ten  years  ending  1880-81  the  average  yearly  amount 
of  salt  made  was  34,34,453  mans  ;4  the  average  amount  of  salt  sold 
was  29,46,991  mans;  and  the  average  Government  revenue  was 
Rs.  48,96,591.  The  details  are  : 


Thdna  Salt  Detail#,  1S71-1SS1* 


Yciu. 

Produce. 

Sale. 

Revenue. 

Year*. 

Produce, 

Sale. 

Revenue. 

Man#, 

jfanr. 

Rs. 

Man#. 

JTa  ru. 

Rj. 

1071  72 

1BT273  ... 

IS7S-74  ... 

1014-70  ... 

U76-7A  ... 

18,00,074 
46, 17. 24  4 

4), 00,239 
38,97,114 
I0,O7J07 

22, 33,953 
34,27,tS0S 
30,23.020 
30.08,159 
24,52,830 

20,79,082 

29.00,043 

33,44,459 

41,90,73d 

44*38,800 

1076-77  ... 

1877  78  ... 
1878-79  ... 
1979-00 

1800^1 

41 ,92,0S0 
41,09,273 
30.61.34fl 
10,38,492 
40,10.017 

25.J50.300 

20,02,006 

33,32,540 

31,87,089 

33,92,400 

42,32  p82t 
62,00,328 
09,54,203 
70,10.942 
78,59,019 

No  information  is  available  to  show  the  detailed  distribution 


1 Bags  of  Konlt&n  salt  played  an  important  part  in  the  M Gaalmdo  siege  of 
Diul&tabad  in  1294.  Briggs’  Ferishta,  I.  306. 

2 The  man  used  in  the  salt  section  is  the  Bengal  mem  of  82f  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Twenty -seven  Bengal  mav#  are  equal  to  one  tou. 
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of  the  Th&na  salt.  Much  of  the  large  quantity  of  salt  which 
is  carried  by  the  Peninsula  railway  from  Xaly&a  to  the  Central 
Provinces  and  the  Nusdui'a  territory,  is  entered  in  the  permits  an 
removed  from  the  salt  works  to  the  Thana  district,  that  is  to 
Kaly&n  where  the  salt  changes  hands.  The  following  estimate 
prepared  from  official  records  and  from  local  knowledge  is  perhaps 
approximately  correct.  Of  twenty  to  thirty  Idkhs  of  Bengal  -man* 
yearly  sold  at  the  Tb&na  works,  from  ten  to  fourteen  lakhs  are  sent 
to  the  Madras  ports  and  Calcutta ; about  four  Idkhs  go  by  rail  to 
the  Niz&m's  dominions;  and  from  six  to  eight  lakhs  to  the  Central 
Provinces.  The  rest  is  used  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Uranp 
which  contains  the  largest  group  of  salt-works,  sends  out  about 
twelve  lakhs  of  mans  a year,  while  Trombay  and  Panvel  between  them 
export  about  half  that  amount.  Ghodb&ndar  and  Bassein  together 
command  about  three-quarters  of  the  Uran  trade  ; and  Umbargaon 
produces  enough  for  local  wants.  The  Calcutta  and  Madras  demand 
is  met  chiefly  from  the  Uraiij  Trombay,  and  Panvel  works. 
Ohodbandar  and  Bassein  salt  competes  chiefly  in  the  local  markets 
and  along  the  railways.  Salt  of  the  best  quality,  large -grained  and 
white-crystalled,  fetches  from  4 as . to  6 as*  a man*  exclusive  of 
duty,  and  the  worst  salt^  blackish  and  small-grained,  is  sold  at 
considerably  below  one  anna  a man.  Madras  used  to  take  the 
dirtiest  and  cheapest  salt,  but  since  1876,  when  the  salt  trade  was 
thrown  open  to  private  enterprise,  the  better  kinds  of  salt  have  been 
largely  exported  to  Madras.  The  poorer  salts  are  now  mostly  sent 
to  Calcutta.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Xh&righoda  works  in 
the  Ran  of  Cutch  and  the  opening  of  direct  railway  communication 
between  KhSrighoda,  Bombay,  and  Central  India,  the  Th£na  salt- 
makers  have  been  forced  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  salt. 
This  improvement  has,  to  a great  extent,  been  carried  out  by  the 
employment  of  Gujardt  salt- makers,  Dubl&s  in  the  Bassein  works, 
and  Kh&rv&s  in  Panvel. 

In  the  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  in  which  Th&na  salt  is 
used,  it  comes  into  competition  with  Kol&ba  and  Ratn&giri  salt,  with 
salt  made  at  M£tunga  in  Bombay,  and  with  the  produce  of  the  salt- 
works of  Goa  and  Daman,  and  also  of  Bals&r  in  Surat.  Kolaba  or 
Pen  salt  commands  a good  market,  as  it  is  nearer  Poona  and  other 
parts  of  the  Deccan,  but  the  production  is  limited.  In  Bombay, 
Thdna  salt  competes  on  equal  terms  with  Matunga  salt,  while,  on 
the  southern  coast  and  in  the  inland  districts,  it  is  preferred  to 
Ratn&giri  and  Goa  salt.  The  Kh&ndesb  and  N&sik  markets  are 
supplied  with  Th&na,  Bals&r,  and  Daman  salt,  and  in  the  Niz&m's 
territories  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Madras,  Thins  salt  comes  into 
competition  with  Madras  salt,  against  which  it  always  holds  its 
own,  owing  to  its  superior  quality.  In  Calcutta  it  is  sold  side  by 
side  with  Upper  Indian  salt  brought  by  rail,  with  eastern  Madras 
salt,  and  with  European  salt  imported  chiefly  from  England  &njf|r  ( 
France*  In  the  Central  Provinces  and  in  Central  India,  Th&na  salt 
has  to  a considerable  extent  had  to  make  way  for  the  XMr&ghoda 
salt  of  north  Gujarit,  which  there  commands  a higher  price  than 
any  other  salt.  Except  in  the  Central  Provinces,  Thina  salt  has 
held  its  own  against  Kbirighoda  salt.  People  accustomed  to  tho 
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use  of  sea-salt  seem  to  have  no  liking  for  the  salt  prepared  from 
the  Khar&ghoda  wells,  and,  except  in  the  Central  Provinces,  Th&na 
salt  is  as  popular  as  it  ever  was,  while,  owing  to  improved 
communications  and  to  its  better  quality,  the  demand  for  it  has 
increased. 

Though  the  traffic  in  salt  goes  on  all  the  year  round,  it  is  briskest 
during  the  fair  season.  Salt  is  sent  to  Calcutta  chiefly  in  the  rains 
in  square-rigged  vessels,  Sbips^  which  are  too  late  to  load  for 
Liverpool  often  go  round  with  a cargo  of  salt  to  Calcutta,  where  they 
are  in  time  for  the  Calcutta  export  season.  They  carry  the  salt  as 
ballast  and  charge  just  enough  freight  to  pay  the  Calcutta  port 
dues.  Square  rigged  vessels  anchor  in  deep  water  at  from  one  to 
six  miles  from  the  salt- works,  and  the  salt,  chiefly  from  Uran  Fanvel 
and  Trombay,  is  brought  in  bags  of  uniform  size  in  small  boats  of 
from  three  to  six  tons,  and  emptied  from  the  bags  into  the  ship. 

To  Madras  ports  and  to  ports  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  Thdna  salt  is  carried  by  sea- going  country  craft  or 
phalemdriti  of  from  160  to  220  tons.  These  generally  ride  up  to  the 
salt-works  and  take  in  the  salt  in  headloads  or  from  small  boats. 
This  native  craft  deep-sea  trade  goes  on  steadily  from  October  to  the 
end  of  April,  when  the  rough  weather  of  the  south-west  monsoon 
begins  to  set  in  along  the  south  coast,  and  the  carriage  of  salt  in 
tindecked  boats  is  excessively  risky.  From  Trombay  and  Ghodbandar 
some  salt  goes  to  Bombay  in  bullock  carts,  chiefly  for  local  use. 
Salt  is  also  sent  to  Bombay  from  the  Uran,  Pauvel,  and  Trombay 
works,  in  small  boats,  and  landed  at  the  Carnac  wharf  and  there 
loaded  into  railway  wagons.  Some  of  the  Trombay  salt  takes  the 
rail  at  Kurla,  and  large  quantities,  brought  by  boat  from  Uran, 
Panvol,  and  Trombay,  and  up  the  Th&aa  creek  from  Ghodbandar  and 
Bassoin,  meet  the  railway  at  Thana  and  Kalydn.  Some  of  the 
produce  of  the  Ghodbandar  and  Bassein  works  takes  the  railway 
at  Bhdyndar  on  the  Baroda  line.  Salt  also  goes  from  Panvel, 
Tb&na,  and  Kaly&n  in  bollock  carts,  and  on  Yanjdri  pack -bullocks 
chiefly  by  the  Kusur  and  Bor  passes  to  Poona,  Ahmadnagar, 
Shol&pur,  Sdtdra,  the  Southern  Mardtha  States,  and  the  Nizami 
territory.  The  bulk  of  the  inland  salt- trade  up  the  Bor  pass  is  by 
carts,  the  carriers  being  chiefly  Kunbis  and  other  Deccan  peasants, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  inland  salt- traffic  through  the  Kusur  pass  is 
on  bullock-back,  the  traders  being  Vanjdris,  Lamtfns,  and  other 
professional  carriers.  P&rsis,  Khoj&s,  Memana,  one  or  two  Hindus, 
and  a few  European  firms  trade  in  salt  with  Calcutta  and  Madras. 
The  salt  trade  to  the  Central  Provinces  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
Mdrwar  Y&ni  dealers  of  those  parts,  who  have  permanent  agents  in 
Bombay.  Purchases  for  other  places  are  made  personally  or  through 
agents  by  local  traders,  either  at  the  salt-works  or  at  the  warehouses 
in  Bombay,  Kalydn,  and  Thdna.  Seme  Bombay  and  Kalyan  salt- 
traders,  chiefly  Memans,  have  opened  shops  at  Jabalpur,  Ndgpur, 
and  other  places  in  the  Central  Provinces.  Meman  Musalmdns 
are  by  far  the  largest  exporters  and  traders  in  Konkan  salt  j Mdrwdr 
Ydnis  are  the  chief  dealers  in  Vardgda  or  Khdrdghoda  salt.  Except 
in  Gujarat  where  the  close  and  heavy  Vardgda  is  used,  salt  is  retailed 
by  measure,  although  it  is  sold  at  all  salt-works  by  weight.  The 
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most  popular  salts  in  the  trade  are  therefore  the  large  hollow 
irregularly  crystalled  kinds,  ■which  weight  for  weight  take  tip  much 
more  room  in  a measure  than  fine  close- cry  stalled  salts.  The 
weight  of  salt  measure  for  measure  varies  enormously.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  it  has  always  been  so  difficult  to  obtain 
trustworthy  statistics  of  the  retail  price  of  salt  in  the  mofussiL 

As  early  as  1816  the  question  of  raising  revenue  from  salt  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Bombay  Government.  In  1823  they  submitted 
to  the  Court  of  Directors  a proposal  to  establish  a salt  monopoly, 
like  the  salt  monopoly  in  Madras,  at  a maximum  selling  price  of 
forty-five  pounds  the  rupee  (2d.)  or  about  3$,  8d.  (Re.  1-13-4)  the 
Indian  man.  This,  it  was  estimated,  would  represent  a tax  of 
something  under  6d.  (4  as.)  a year  on  each  head  of  population.  The 
Court  negatived  this  proposal  on  the  ground  that  the  Bombay 
Presidency  was  still  depressed  and  unsettled,  and  that  a monopoly 
might  cause  a scarcity  of  salt,  and  a consequent  enhancement  of  its 
price  beyond  the  amount  of  duty  realised.  At  this  time,  exclusive  . 
of  the  rent  or  assessment  of  land  held  for  salt-works,  from  transit 
and  customs  dues  and  from  the  Government  share  in  the  produce, 
salt  yielded  about  £40,000  (Rs.  4,00,000)  a year. 

In  1826,  Mr.  Bruce,  a member  of  the  Bombay  Customs  Committee, 
proposed  that  the  numerous  and  oppressive  transit  and  town  duties, 
taxes  on  crafts  and  professions,  and  similar  imposts  should  bo 
abolished  and  replaced  by  an  excise  on  salt  equivalent  to  9 id. 
(6  as.  4 pies)  the  Indian  man.  This  proposal  was  approved  both  by 
the  Bombay  Government  and  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  much 
inquiry  and  correspondence  ensued.  Nothing  was  decided  till  1836, 
when  the  question  was  referred  to  the  Indian  Customs  Committee 
then  sitting  in  Calcutta.  The  committee  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  tho  Bombay  transit  duties  ought  to  be  abolished ; that 
the  state  of  the  finances  did  not  admit  of  their  being  abolished 
without  some  equivalent ; and  that  an  uniform  excise  and  import 
salt  duty  of  Is.  (8  aa.)  the  Indian  man  was  the  least  objectionable 
mode  of  replacing  them,  and  would  yield  revenue  enough  to 
admit  of  their  abolition.  Act  XXVII,  of  1837  was  accordingly 
passed,  imposing  an  excise  duty  of  Is.  (8  as.)  the  Indian  man  on 
all  salt  delivered  from  any  work  in  the  territories  subject  to  the 
Bombay  Government ; forbidding  tho  making  of  salt  without  giving 
notice  to  the  Collector  of  the  district;  and  empowering  the  Collector 
to  send  officers  to  salt-works  to  keep  an  account  of  the  salt  made 
and  stored,  and  to  prevent  smuggling.  As  a further  check  on  the 
removal  of  salt  without  paying  the  excise  duty,  the  Act  empowered 
Government  to  establish  posts  or  ehaukis  ; to  destroy  salt-works  of 
whose  construction  notice  had  not  been  duly  given ; to  confiscate 
salt  clandestinely  stored  or  removed;  and  to  fine  or  imprison 
persons  transgressing  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 

In  the  following  year  Act  X.  of  188S  established  a revised  system 
of  sea  and  land  customs;  imposed  an  import  duty  of  la.  (8  as.) 
the  Indian  man  on  salt  imported  from  foreign  territory  ; and 
abolished  the  transit  duties  which  had  been  suspended  in  1837. 
Act  I,  of  1838  enabled  Government  to  lay  down  the  Daman,  Goa, 
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and  Jaujira  preventive  lines,  across  ’which,  in  the  previous  year, 
large  quantities  of  salt  had  been  smuggled.  The  effect  of  these 
measures  was  a loss  on  transit  dues  of  £166,000  {Rs.  16,60,000) 
and  an  average  yearly  salt  revenue  of  £140,900  (Rs.  14,09,000), 
that  is,  a net  yearly  loss  of  £25,100  (Rs.  2,61,000).  There  was 
a further  yearly  loss  of  £67,500  (Rs.  6,75,000}  from  the  abolition 
of  petty  taxes.  To  meet  this  loss  of  revenue  and  to  enable 
Government  to  abolish  town  dues.  Act  XVT,  of  1844  was  passed, 
raising  the  excise  duty  on  salt  to  2#.  (Re.  1)  the  Indian  man. 
Before  this  Act  came  into  force,  a despatch  was  received  from  tho 
Court  of  Directors  forbidding  the  levy  of  a higher  salt  tax  than 
1#.  6d.  (12  as.)  the  Indian  man.  The  duty  was,  therefore,  under 
notification  of  1 4th  September  1844,  reduced  to  Is.  fid.  (12  as.)* 
Tho  increase  in  the  salt  duty  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  (8  as. -12  as.)  the 
Indian  man  called  for  a more  stringent  law  against  the  smuggling 
of  salt.  Act  XXXI.  of  1850  was  accordingly  passed,  levying  a duty 
equivalent  to  the  excise,  on  salt  imported  from,  or,  unless  covered 
by  a pass,  exported  to  foreign  territory  ; making  vehicles,  animals, 
or  vessels  used  to  convey  contraband  salt  liable  to  confiscation  ; and 
making  the  permission  of  Government  necessary  for  either  opening 
a new  salt-work  or  for  re-opening  a work  closed  for  three  seasons. 
The  Act  also  empowered  Government  to  suppress  salt-works 
producing,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  less  than  5000  Indian 
mails;  and  to  establish  preventive  posts  wherever  they  might  be 
required. 

To  help  to  meet  the  financial  difficulties  of  - 1859  the  Bombay 
Government  proposed  to  cancel  the  notification  of  the  14th 
September  1844,  and  to  levy  the  full  duty  of  2s.  (Re.  1)  the  Indian 
man  imposed  by  Act  XVI.  of  1844,  while  the  Government  of  India 
proposed  to  raise  the  duty  to  3s.  (Rs.  14)*  The  question  was 
referred  for  report  to  the  two  Revenue  Commissioners  and  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs.  The  Revenue  Commissioners  were  of 
opinion  that  the  salt  tax  might  safely  be  raised  to  3s.  (Re.  1-8), 
but  Mr.  Spooner,  an  officer  of  great  ability  and  experience,  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  change.  He  argued  that  as  the  cost  of 
making  salt  averaged  only  2d.  (1£  as.)  anion,  a Is.  6d.  (12  as.) 
duty  was  1000  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  production,  and  a 8s. 
(Rs.  1 J)  duty  2000  percent.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  proposed 
doubling  of  the  duty  would  both  increase  smuggling  and  lessen 
consumption  ; that  the  estimated  increase  of  revenue  would  not  be 
obtained  ; that  the  only  way  in  which  smuggling  could  bo  effectively 
checked  with  a high  duty  was  by  introducing  the  Madras  monopoly 
system  into  Bombay ; that  a Government  monopoly  was  highly 
undesirable,  both  theoretically  and  on  account  of  the  great 
interference  it  would  cause  in  existing  private  rights  ; and  that, 
finally,  so  heavy  a duty  would  ruin  the  fishermen  who  lived  by 
salting  fish  on  the  Bombay  coast.  The  Bombay  Government  adopted 
Mr.  Spooner's  views,  and  pointed  out  that,  though  the  Bombay  duty 
was  absolutely  lighter  than  the  Bengal  duty,  it  was  heavier  relatively 
to  the  intrinsic  money  value  of  the  salt.  The  Government  of  India 
then  directed  that  the  Bombay  duty  should  be  raised  to  2s.  (Re.  1) 
the  Indian  maw,  and  this  rate  came  into  force  from  the  17th 
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of  August  1859*  In  1881  a further  increase  of  the  salt- tax 
was  found  necessary,  and,  by  notification  dated  13th  April  1361 , 
the  tax  was  raised  to  2s . 6c£.  {Be*  1-4)  the  Indian  man*  This 
increase  was  legalised  by  Act  Vll.  of  1861,  which  empowered 
the  Governor  General  in  Council  to  raise  the  Bombay  tax  to  ad 
much  as  3s.  (Rs,  14)  the  Indian  man.  In  August  1864  the 
Government  of  India  proposed  to  raise  the  rate  to  3*.  (Re.  1-8)  the 
full  amount  legalised  by  Act  VI  I.  of  1861*  Though  they  thought 
the  levy  of  an  income-tax  more  suited  to  this  Presidency,  the 
Bombay  Government  considered  the  proposed  increase  in  the  salt- 
duty  feasible,  and  the  change  was  accordingly  introduced  by 
notification  of  19  th  January  1865,  In  1869  financial  difficulties 
compelled  a further  increase  to  3*.  7^d*  (Re,  1-13)  the  Indian  mart, 
and  again,  in  1877,  to  (Rs.  2-8)  the  man,1 

The  effect  of  these  repeated  enhancements  of  the  salt  tax  has 
been  to  raise  the  salt  revenue  from  about  £160,900  (Rs.  16,09,000) 
in  1860  to  £785,900  (Rs*  78,59,000)  in  1880,  The  high  price 
which  the  enhanced  rate  of  duty  gives  to  salt,  contrasted  with  its 
small  intrinsic  money  value,  has  made  the  smuggling  of  salt  most 
gainful  and  very  difficult  to  suppress*  The  great  revenue  which  the 
salt-tax  now  yields  is,  in  great  measure,  due  to  the  elaborate  system 
for  checking  contraband  trade  which  was  proposed  by  Mr,  W.  G* 
Pedder  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service  in  1870,  and  which,  since  1871, 
has  been  perfected  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  C,  B,  Pritchard  of  the 
Bombay  Civil  Service,  now  Commissioner  of  Salt  Revenue  and 
Customs, 

In  1854  Mr.  Plowden  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  system  of 
levying  the  salt  revenue  throughout  India.  He  visited  Bombay  in 
1854  and  published  his  report  in  1856.  Mr,  Plowden  was  of 
opinion  that  there  was  much  smuggling  in  Bombay  and  that  the 
system  of  management  called  for  reform.  In  1869  Mr.  W*  G, 
Pedder  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  salt  administration  of  th© 
Bombay  Presidency  with  a view  to  making  suggestions  for  improving 
its  management  and  for  suppressing  smuggling*  Mr.  Pedder 
completed  this  duty  about  the  end  of  August  1870,  and  submitted 
to  Government  a most  valuable  and  complete  report.2  M r.  Pedder 
was  satisfied  that  there  was  an  enormous  contraband  trade  in 
salt.  Ho  estimated  the  amount  yearly  smuggled  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  at  8,03,497  maitR3  representing  an  excise  revenue  of 
£145,633  (Rs*  14,56,330).  Among othor  points,  Mr  Pedder  showed 
that  the  whole  of  the  salt  used  in  the  city  of  Bombay  and  a further 
amount  of  31,093  mansi  which  were  exported  from  Bombay,  were 
smuggled.  This  great  contraband  trad©  represented,  at  the  rat© 
of  He,  1-13  the  man,  a yearly  loss  of  nearly  £27,500  (2 } of 

rupees)  of  revenue. 

Much  salt  was  smuggled  by  sea  from  Goa  and  Daman,  and  a little 
contraband  salt  might  be  made  by  fishermen  and  other  coast  and  com 
creek  people  ■ but  the  bulk  of  the  smuggling  was  done  at  the  regular 
salt-works.  Salt  was  smuggled  from  the  works  in  four  ways  ; by 


3 The  *sJt  duty  was  reduced  from  Gtf,  to  4s,  (Rs.  2J  - Ra.  2)  in  1882. 
3 No*  103,  dated  30th  July  1870. 
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illicit  removal  from  the  pans  before  the  salt  was  stored  ; by  theft  from 
the  heaps  generally  at  night  by  bribing  the  men  on  guard  ; by  the 
manager  of  the  work,  or  sazeddr^  intentionally  giving  over- weight  ; 
and  by  removing  salt  from  the  works  free  of  duty  nominally  for 
export  to  the  Malab&r  coast  and  Cal  cut  ta- 
il r.  Pedder  recommended  six  measures  for  suppressing  this 
smuggling : concentrating  salt-works,  storing  salt,  controlling  the 
maker  of  the  salt,  forbidding  the  removal  of  loose  salt,  more  careful 
weighments  and  better  scales,  and  the  stoppage  of  free  export  to 
the  Malab&r  coast  and  Calcutta.  As  regards  concentration  of  works 
Mr.  Pedder  proposed  to  confine  each  salt  sub-division,  or  tdluka , 
within  convenient  and  compact  limits  ; to  increase  the  making  of 
salt  within  those  limits  and  suppress  the  making  of  salt  beyond 
them;  and  to  guard  the  limits  of  the  salt  tdluka  by  a strong 
systematic  protective  force.  As  regards  the  storing  of  salt  he 
suggested  that  in  each  salt -work,  or  agar,  or  where  possible  in  two 
or  three  neighbouring  salt-works,  a spot  should  be  chosen  for 
storage  platforms  near  the  work  and  accessible  by  road  or  water. 
On  these  platforms  the  salt  was  to  bo  stored  in  circular  heaps,  the 
contents  calculated  from  the  height  and  circumference,  and  painted 
on  a slip  of  wood  together  with  a number  and  the  salt- maker's  name. 
No  salt  was  to  be  taken  from  a heap  till  its  contents  were  known. 
To  chock  smuggling  by  the  makers  of  salt,  Mr.  Pedder  proposed 
that  salt -makers,  living  beyond  the  limits  of  the  works,  should  on 
leaving  their  work  be  required  to  pass  through  a guard-post  ; that 
makers  of  salt,  living  in  villages  surrounded  by  salt-works,  should 
he  required  to  leave  the  pang  before  sunset;  that  makers  of  salt 
should  be  liable  to  search  if  suspected  of  removing  salt ; and  that 
salt  officers  should  be  empowered  to  search  villages  in  which  they 
suspected  that  illicit  salt  was  stored.  The  carrying  of  loose  salt  was 
one  of  the  chief  helps  to  smuggling.  Mr.  Pedder  proposed  that  all 
salt  removed,  except  for  the  use  of  towns  or  villages  near  the  works, 
should  be  put  into  bags  before  leaving  the  works.  Salt  should  no 
longer  bo  weighed  by  steel-yards,  but  by  simple  and  movable 
machines. 

One  of  the  chief  openings  for  smuggling  was  the  free  export  of 
salt  from  Bombay  for  Calcutta  and  the  Malab&r  ports.  This  salt 
paid  duty  in  Calcutta,  and  Mr.  Plowden  had  strongly  recommended 
that  it  should  be  exported  free  from  Bombay.  Ho  considered  that 
smuggling  could  bo  prevented  by  watchful  guarding.  But  it  was 
found  impossible  to  stop  this  form  of  smuggling.  Shipments  for 
Calcutta  were  mostly  made  in  the  rainy  season,  when  it  was  difficult 
to  secure  careful  weighments  at  the  works.  The  salt  was  carried 
right  through  the  fleet  of  native  coasters  anchored  in  the  Bombay 
harbour,  loose  and  in  open  boats.  The  boats  were  often  for  days  and 
nights  kept  hanging  astern  of  the  sea-going  vessels,  waiting  to 
discharge.  Practically  it  was  impossible  to  re  weigh  loose  salt  as  it 
passed  over  the  vessels  side,  so  there  was  always  the  chance  of 
some  portion  of  each  boat-load  finding  its  way  into  Bombay  without 
paying  duty.1  The  trade  to  the  Malabfcr  ports  gave  even  greater 
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openings  for  smuggling.  From  800  to  1000  cargoes  were  exported 
every  year.  The  salt  was  carried  in  open  native  craft,  which,  crept 
along*  the  coast,  and  anchored  close  in  shore  whenever  the  wind 
lulled  or  was  contrary.  The  fishing  smacks,  which  throng  tlie  seaa 
during  the  fair  season,  everyw-here  gave  easy  comuiuni cation 
between  the  salt-laden  vessels  and  the  shore.  The  extent  of  the 
contraband  trade  was  notoriously  large. 

To  carry  out  these  changes  Mr.  Pedder  proposed  that  a new  salt 
department  should  be  formed  under  a Collector  and  assistant 
collectors,  and  with  a strong  staff  of  preventive  and  coast- guard 
officers.  The  coast  guard  service  which  consisted  of  only  three 
inspectors  and  three  boat  kdrhuns  was  reorganised  by  Mr.  Pritchard 
and  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a superintendent  and  seventeen 
inspectors.1 

Besides  these  proposals  Mr.  Pedder  suggested  that  greater  care 
should  be  taken  iu  preparing  permits,  and  other  statistical  returns  ; 
that  the  owners  of  works  should  be  held  responsible  for  smuggling  ; 
that  the  officers  of  the  department  should  be  empowered  to  search 
stores  of  salt  ; that  in  sea-side  works  each  head  accountant  or 
sarkdrJam,  and  superintendent  or  ddroga  should  have  a boat ; that 
detailed  maps  of  the  salt-works  should  be  prepared  ; that  the 
supply  of  drinking  water  should  be  increased  ; and  that  some  of 
the  creeks  and  means  of  approach  to  the  works  should  be  improved. 

These  suggestions  received  the  approval  of  the  Government  of 
Bombay  on  the  3rd  of  March  1871,  and  of  the  Government  of  India 
on  the  23rd  of  May  1871,  Mr,  G,  B.  Pritchard,  who  was  appointed 
Collector  of  Salt  Revenue,  prepared  the  draft  Salt  Act,  and,  with 
some  modifications,  completed  and  carried  into  effect  the  new 
system  proposed  by  Mr.  Pedder.  The  chief  changes  introduced 
are  thus  summarised  in  Mr.  Pritchard's  Administration  Report  for 
1874-57: 

Changes,  ' The  old  salt  law,  contained  in  Acts  XXVII.  of  1857  and  XXXI.  of 

1850,  simply  provided  for  the  collection  of  the  excise  duty,  for  the 
establishment  of  posts  or  chatikis  at  and  near  salt-works,  for  the 
detention  and  confiscation  of  salt  removed  without  permit,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  smugglers.  It  did  not  authorise  the  arrest  of 
smugglers  | it  placed  no  restriction  on  the  manufacture  of  salt;  it 
allowed  salt-owners  to  store  their  salt  where  they  pleased,  and  to 
remove  it  as  they  pleased  -t  and  it  left  them  entirely  uncontrolled  in 
the  management  of  their  works,  and  without  responsibility  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  business  at  their  works,  or  for  fraud  or  malpractice 
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1 The  duties  of  the  coast  guard  service  arc  to  patrol  the  seaboard  and  creeks  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  salt- works,  to  examine  salt- lade □ vessels  leaving  salt-works,  to 

{prevent  the  clandestine  landing  of  salt  on  the  coast,  to  prevent  the  shipping  and 
auding  of  goods  at  unauthorised  places,  to  check  the  plunder  of  cotton  audi  other  . CO ITI 
goods  by  the  citewe  of  the  boats  carrying  them,  to  Supervise  the  establishments 
at  landing-places,  to  superintend  all  light -houses,  lauding- places,  and  beacon  lights, 
and  to  mam  tain  in  proper  position  and  repair  the  buoys  and  beacons  which  show 
rocks  and  shoals  and  mark  out  the  channels  over  the  bars  of  navigable  rivers  and 
backwaters. 
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on  tbe  part  of  persons  in  their  employ.  The  new  Act  which  came 
into  force  on  the  18fch  of  May  1874  brought  about  great  changes. 
Under  it  the  manufacture  of  salt  without  license  was  prohibited ; the 
owners  of  salt-works  were  obliged  to  superintend  the  removal  of  salt 
from  their  works*  either  in  person  or  by  duly  appointed  agents*  and 
were  rendered  responsible  for  all  irregularities  committed  in  the 
removal  of  salt ; and*  with  respect  to  offences  against  the  Act*  salt 
officers  were  vested  with  powers  similar  to  those  exercised  by  the 
police  in  cognisable  cases.  The  Act  gave  the  Government  power  to 
frame  rules  for  regulating  the  manufacture*  storage*  and  removal  of 
salt*  and  the  import  and  export  of  salt  by  sea  and  land  j to  punish 
by  fine  or  withdrawal  of  license  salt-makers  whose  servants  might 
be  detected  in  fraud  or  breach  of  rules  * to  regulate  under  licenses  the 
storage  of  salt  for  purposes  of  sale  at  all  places  within  ten  miles  of 
a salt -work  or  of  a sea- port ; and  generally  to  control  the  operation  a 
of  all  persons  transacting  business  at  salt-works  whether  as 
manufacturers  or  as  exporters. 

The  first  measure  introduced  under  the  Act  was  the  compulsory 
bagging  of  salt  previous  to  removal  from  the  works.  The  object 
of  this  rule  was  to  obtain  an  efficient  check  on  weighments  made 
at  the  works*  so  as  to  prevent  the  removal  under  permit  of  larger 
quantities  of  salt  than  permit-holders  were  entitled  to.  Nine- tenths 
of  the  salt  removed  from  salt-works  in  the  Konkan  is  loaded  into 
boats*  which  either  carry  it  down  the  coast  or  take  it  to  Bombay 
or  some  neighbouring  port  where  it  meets  the  railway.  So  long 
as  salt  was  carried  loose*  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any 
accuracy  the  quantity  of  salt  on  board  any  vessel*  except  by 
discharging  and  weighing  the  entire  cargo*  an  expensive  and  wasteful 
process,  A rough  calculation  of  the  contents  of  each  vessel  was 
made  at  the  preventive  stations  by  means  of  rod  measurements*  but 
the  results  of  this  calculation  were  known  to  be  untrustworthy, 
and  it  was  only  in  cases  of  evident  fraud  that  vessels  were  detained 
and  their  cargoes  weighed.  Small  excesses  passed  unheeded.  The 
result  was  that  weigh-clerks  paid  little  attention  to  their  weighments* 
and  were  ready*  if  they  were  paid  for  it*  to  allow  exporters  to  take 
more  salt  than  they  had  bought. 

Shippers  wore  further  required  to  stow  the  bags  in  vertical  tiers*  so 
that  by  removing  every  third  tier  the  whole  of  the  bags  on  board 
any  vessel  could  be  counted  without  difficulty.  The  number  of 
b&gs  and  the  quantity  each  bag  should  hold  are  entered  on  the 
permits.  Floating  barges*  furnished  with  accurate  scales  and  a 
sufficient  staff  of  men*  have  been  moored  atf  the  principal  preventive 
stations.  Salt- laden  vessels  are  taken  straight  from  the  works  to 
a preventive  station  and  there  hauled  alongside  a barge*  every  third 
tier  of  bags  is  removed  and  placed  on  the  barge's  dock*  the  bags 
ara  counted*  at  least  fifteen  per  cent  of’  the  gross  number  are 
^weighed*  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  cargo  is  calculated  on  the 
?Terag©  thus  ascertained.  Any  excess  not  exceeding  one  per  cent 
la  passed  free*  as  possibly  due  to  in  accurate  weigh  men  t ; single 
doty  on  excesses  between  one  and  2 4 per  cent  is  charged*  and 
double  duty  on  excesses  between  2J  and  5 per  cent.  If  any  excess 
* 3I0-4S 
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above  five  per  cent  is  discovered  the  vessel  is  detained  and  a 
special  investigation  is  held/ 

The  results  of  Mr.  Pritchard's  administration  in  1874  and 
1875  are  thus  summarised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  despatch 
to  the  Government  of  Bombay  No,  2 of  the  20th  of  April  1876; 
f In  the  department  of  salt  revenue  the  receipts  of  1875  amounted 
to  £899,058  (Rs.  89,90,532)  or  nearly  seventeen  Eafcfos  more  than  in 
1874,  and  nearly  fifty  per  cent  more  than  in  1872,  The  quantity 
of  salt  manufactured  in  1875  exceeded  the  produce  of  1874  by 
£34,772  (Rb.  3,47,726},  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  observe  that 
care  in  the  method  of  storing  salt  has  led  to  a steady  decrease  in 
wastage.  The  new  Salt  Act,  notwithstanding  many  obstacles 
opposed  to  its  operation,  has  been  a remarkable  success.  Interested 
parties  objected  to  the  licensing  system,  to  the  bagging  of  salt 
previous  to  its  removal  from  the  works,  and  to  the  use  of  barges  for 
counting  and  weighing  the  bags,  and  the  result  was  a sort  of 
strike,  which  caused  considerable  loss  and  suffering  to  a large 
number  of  labourers.  The  tact  and  resource  of  Mr,  Pritchard 
triumphed  over  all  these  obstacles,  and  the  Act  has  now,  as  to 
many  of  its  provisions,  ceased  to  be  unpopular,  I desire  that 
an  expression  of  my  commendation,  for  the  great  intelligence  with 
which  he  performs  bis  important  duties,  may  be  conveyed  to  Mr, 
Pritchard, 

The  remaining  crafts  or  industries,  though  one  or  two  of  them  have 
a special  character  and  interest,  are  of  little  importance.  They 
include  ordinary  country  goldsmith's,  coppersmith's,  blacksmith's, 
and  carpenter's  work,  and  the  making  of  cloth,  under  which  come 
the  hand  loom  weaving  of  silk  cloth  and  the  hand  loom  and  steam 
weaving  of  cotton  cloth.1  There  are  also  sugar-making,  plantain- 
drying,  liquor-distilling,  comb-snaking,  wood-carving,  paper-making, 
and  the  jail  industries  of  which  the  chief  are  cane  work  and 
carpet- weaving. 

Silk  weaving  is  carried  on  in  the  town  of  Th&na  in  Khatri&li  or 
the  weavers  row,  and  in  Tacclaria  or  the  weaver's  quarter,2  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  making  of  Th&na  silks  is  said  to  have 
employed  as  many  as  4000  weavers,  and  as  late  as  the  eighteenth 
century  the  English  congratulated  themselves  on  being  able  to 
induce  some  Th£na  weavers  to  settle  in  Bombay.®  For  many 
years  the  industry  has  been  depressed.  There  are  now  only  seven 
families  of  weavers  working  fourteen  looms,  which  in  ordinary  years 
do  not  turn  out  more  than  £500  (Rs.  5000)  worth  of  silks.  Neither 
gold  nor  silver  thread  is  worked  into  these  silks.  Plain  silk  cloth 
for  Hindu  waistcloths  or  pitdmbars  is  woven  to  a small  extent. 
But  the  special  Th&na  silks  are  of  two  classes,  silks  with  checked 
patterns,  generally  black  and  white  and  apparently  of  European 


* Materials  for  the  accounts  of  ailk  and  cotton  weaving  and  other  minor  craft*  have 

been  supplied  by  Mr.  B£ikriBhna  AtmkrAm  Gupta,  Heed  Clerk,  Sir  Jamaetii  School 
of  Art  and  Industry.  J * 

■ From  the  Portuguese  lerer  to  weave.  Dr.  G.  DaCunha. 

* Nairne’e  Kouk&u,  32, 
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ari gm,  and  silks  with  very  graceful  geometric,  apparently  Saracenic, 
designs  in  a great  variety  o£  colours*  The  soft  tints  and  free 1 lines 
of  many  of  the  patterns  are  much  admired  and  would  come  into 
general  use,  were  it  not  that  they  cost  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent 
more  than  Chinese  and  French  silks. 

The  weavers,  who  are  Catholic  or  Portuguese  Native  Christian®, 
hold  a higher  social  position  than  the  ordinary  S&lsette  Christian 
fishers  and  husbandmen.  They  have  the  special  name  of  JChatris, 
and  marry  among  themselves  and  sometimes  with  such  of  the  upper 
class  of  Christians  as  take  service  as  clerks  in  Government  offices. 
They  seem  to  have  no  memory  of  their  original  country  or  caste_ 
They  believe  that  they  were  Musalm&ns  before  the  Portuguese  made 
them  Christians,  and,  though  by  intermarriage  with  other  Christiana 
they  have  lost  much  of  their  special  appearance,  it  seems  on  the 
whole  probable  that  before  they  were  Mtisalmans  they  were  Hindu® 
of  the  Kbatri  caste  and  are  of  Gujar&t  origin.  Judging  from  their 
appearance  they  have  a larger  strain  of  European  blood  than  any 
other  Silsette  Christians.  They  speak  Portuguese  at  home  and 
Mar&thi  out  of  doors.  Their  houses  are  neat,  clean,  and  airy, 
generally  of  two  stories.  The  looms  and  the  reeling  and  sorting 
gear  fill  part  of  the  veranda  and  one  end  of  the  front  room  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  rest  of  the  room  which  is  of  considerable  size  is 
fitted  with  a round  table,  chairs,  a cot,  well-made  wooden  boxes  and 
cases,  and  a row  of  coloured  prints  round  the  wall  almost  all  religious, 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Pope.  They  eat  animal  food  daily,  fish 
poultry  and  mutton,  and  are  regular  though  not  excessive  drinker® 
of  palm-juice  and  moha  spirits.  The  men  dress  in  European 
fas  nion,  and  the  women  in  the  Mnr&tha  rob©  and  either  the  Hindu 
bodice  or  a European  jacket.  They  are  generally  neat  and  clean 
in  their  dress,  and  on  high  days  wear  rich  silk  robes  and  much 
jewelry.  Besides  sorting,  reeling,  and  spinning  silk,  the  women  of 
the  weaver's  families  find  time  to  sew  their  own,  their  husband's, 
and  their  children's  clothes* 

The  Th&na  silk- weavers  keep  Sunday  as  a day  of  rest.  Beside® 
Sundays,  the  chief  holidays  are  Easter-day,  Christmas-day,  and 
New  Year's  day.  Their  usual  working  hours  are  from  seven  to 
eleven  and  from  one  to  sunset.  They  never  work  by  candle  or 
^mP  light.  They  have  no  trade  guild.  Boys  do  not  in  any  way 
help  their  parents  till  they  are  fifteen  years  old.  They  are  refined, 
gentle,  and  kindly,  courteous  and  frank,  seldom  guilty  of  crime  and 
fairly  frugal.  They  teach  their  girls  as  well  as  their  boys  to  read 
aid  write  in  the  Government  Anglo -Portuguese  school.  Their 
girls  remain  at  school  till  they  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old* 
Though  the  competition  of  cheap  machine-made  European  and  hand- 
woven  Chines©  silks  has  gradually  driven  their  silks  out  of  the 
market,  they  have  not  sunk  into  poverty  or  even  fallen  to  the  level 
if  unskilled  labourers.  The  earnings  of  those  who  clinjj  to  silk- 
weaving  are  small,  bnt  most  of  them  have  well-to-do  relations,  and 
they  are  in  no  way  a suffering  or  a depressed  class.  Their  education 
and  the  nearness  of  Bombay  have  helped  many  of  them  to  better 
themselves  by  taking  employment  as  clerks.  Several  families  have 
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nettled  in  Bombay  and  prospered,  and  of  tboso  who  have  remained 
at  Than&j  from  fifty  to  a hundred  go  daily  to  Bombay  by  train.  ! 

All  the  silk  woven  in  Th&na  is  bought  raw  in  Bombay,  It  is  of 
four  kinds,  superior  Chinese,  Basra,  inferior  Chinese  known  aa 
Ahmadabad  because  Ahmadabad  is  its  best  market,  and  Persian, 

The  superior  Chinese  is  divided  into  three  classes,  awai1  or  first  worth 
about  £2  (Re.  20)  the  pound,  deem  or  second  worth  about  £1  18a 
(Re,  19),  and  $iam  or  third  worth  £1  16s.  (Rs.  18)  ; the  Basra,  which 
is  also  arranged  into  first,  second,  and  third  quality,  is  worth  from 

18$.  to  £1  (Rs.  9-Rs.  10)  and  the  Ahmadabad  or  inferior  Chinese  and 
Persian  from  £1  2#.  to  £1  6#,  (Rs.  11 -Re.  13)  the  pound.  Chinese 
uwal  and  deem  are  used  for  the  warp  ; Chinese  siam,  and  Basra  are 
used  for  the  weft  of  checked  silks  $ and  Ahmadabad  for  weaving  plain 
silk  waistcloths  and  robes.  The  weaver  has  seldom  any  stock  of  made 
goods.  When  the  head  of  the  family  gets  an  order  he  goes  to 
Bombay,  and,  m the  BhoivAda  near  Bhuleshvar,  boys  from  fonr  to 
twenty  pounds  of  raw  silk  from  a MultAn  silk-dealer.  These  dealers 
have  generally  a considerable  stock  of  silk  of  the  four  loading 
varieties,  some  of  it  from  China  and  a less  quantity  from  Bengal  and 
Bokhara-  Bokhara  silk  is  more  costly  than  Basra  or  Ahmadabad 
silk,  and  is  seldom  used  by  the  ThAna  weavers.  The  Ahmadabad 
silk,  which  corues  from  China,  is  generally  coarse  and  dirty,  and  i* 
also  obtained  by  the  ThAna  weavers  from  the  MultAn  dealers* 

When  the  raw  silk  is  brought  to  ThAna  from  Bombay,  it 
handed  to  the  women  of  the  weaver's  family  who  sort  reel  and 
twist  it.  The  silk  is  then  dyed  by  the  weaver  himself,  and  fhepart 
intended  for  the  warp  is  sent  to  the  MusalmAn  warpers-  When 
the  warp  is  returned,  the  weaver  arranges  the  loom  and  weaves 
When  the  work  is  finished  he  hands  the  cloth  to  the  customer  from 
whom  the  order  was  received,  or,  when  it  is  woven  on  his  own 
account,  he  sells  it  to  local  customers  who  come  to  his  house  to  buy, 
or,  if  there  is  no  local  demand,  he  takes  it  to  Bombay. 

BohorAs  and  PArsis  use  the  checked  silks  for  women's  robes. 

Some  of  the  geometric  patterns  are  much  admired  by  Europe^130 
for  dresses  and  by  PArsis  for  trousers,  and  have  a small  but  fakj/ 
steady  sale.  Except  that  the  demand  for  Hindu  waietcloths  is 

briskest  during  the  marriage  season  (November -May),  the  demand 
for  ThAna  silks  is  fairly  uniform. 

The  Th  An  a silk -weavers  seldom  employ  hired  labour  at  their  hous^ 

When  they  do,  they  pay  the  weaver  from  8s,  to  10$,  (Rs.  4-Rs*  5)  a 
piece  fifteen  yards  long  by  eighteen  inches  broad.  This  represents 
about  twelve  days'  weaving  or  a daily  wage  of  from  7 jd.  to  1$. 

8 as.).  The  Mus&lmAn  warper  is  paid  2$.  (Re.  1)  for  warping  flilk 
enough  for  a couple  of  tdnis , or  one  piece  or  tdga  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty- five  yards. 

To  sort  and  reel  the  silk  a skein  is  moistened  and  thrown  com 
round  the  pitdra,  a rough  circular  bamboo  cage  about  lour  fe*fc 

1 The  words  atwat,  doem,  aad  ms  am  R*r*imu  meaning  first,  second,  and  third- 
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across  and  two  feet  deep*  In  the  centre  of  the  cage  is  a rod  about 
two  and  a half  feet  long*  About  three  inches  from  each  end  of  this 
rod,  that  is  about  two  feet  apart;  are  fastened  six  spoke-like  pieces 
of  narrow  bamboo  about  a foot  and  a half  long.  The  ends  of  the 
two  sets  of  spokes  are  tied  together  with  cords,  and  the  skein  of  silk  is 
thrown  over  the  cords.  In  reeling  and  sorting;  the  worker , who  is 
generally  a woman  or  a girl,  aif s to  the  left  on  one  side  of  the  cage  on 
a stool  about  six  inches  high  six  inches  broad  and  two  feet  long,  with 
her  feet  stretched  in  front.  On  the  ground  by  her  right  side  lie 
one  or  two  reels  with  long  handles  and  points*  She  sets  the  bottom 
of  the  central  rod  of  the  cage  in  a porcelain  cup  or  in  a smooth 
cocoanut  shell,  picks  out  the  end  of  the  hank,  ties  it  to  one  of  the 
reels  and  lays  the  reel  at  her  right  side,  the  handle  lying  on  the 
stool  and  the  point  balanced  between  the  great  toe  and  the  second 
to©  of  her  right  foot.  She  spins  the  cage  by  whirling  the  top  of  its 
central  rod  by  her  left  band,  and,  as  the  silk  is  set  free,  winds  it 
on  the  reel  by  giving  the  handle  of  the  reel  a sharp  rolling 
motion  with  her  right  hand  and  letting  the  point  whirl  between 
her  toes.  As  the  silk  winds  it  passes  across  her  left  legjust  above 
the  knee.  A band  of  cloth  is  tied  to  the  knee  and  as  the  fibre  passes 
over  the  band,  the  sorter  is  said  to  be  able  to  tell  by  the  feel  when 
the  quality  of  the  silk  changes.  One  hank  of  silk  generally  contains 
two  or  three  qualities  of  silk*  Each  quality  of  silk  is  wound  on  a 
separate  reel.  When  the  quality  changes  the  sorter  breaks  the  fibre, 
and,  picking  up  a fresh  reel  or  the  reel  to  which  the  new  quality 
of  fibre  belongs,  joius  the  ends  with  her  tongue  and  goes  on  reeling 
till  another  change  in  quality  takes  place. 

After  it  is  sorted,  with  the  help  of  a small  wheel  or  today  the  silk 
is  doubled  by  winding  fibres  from  two  reels  on  to  a bobbin  or  thale 
of  hollow  reed  about  the  size  of  a cigarette.  These  bobbins  are  next 
arranged  on  the  frame  of  the  rahat  or  throwing  machine.  The 
throwing  machine  or  rahat  is  in  three  parts.  In  the  centre  is  the 
bobbin-frame  or  sdcha  with  a central  and  two  side  uprights  ; about 
two  feet  behind  the  bobbin-frame  is  the  great  wheel  or  grande-roda, 
about  two  and  a half  feet  in  diameter  and  with  a broad,  hollow  rim; 
and  about  three  feet  in  front  of  the  bobbin-frame  stands  an  upright 
conical  reel  or  eakumba,  about  twenty- six  inches  high  and  eight 
inches  in  diameter*  The  central  or  bobbin-frame  consists  of  a divided 
central  upright  and  two  side  uprights,  whose  outer  edges  are  cut  into 
a row  of  eight  notches*  At  right  angles  with  the  central  upright, 
that  is  parallel  with  the  ground,  a set  of  eight  bobbin-holders  are 
fastened  about  two  inches  apart.  These  bobbin -holders  are  round 
tapering  steel  rods  or  pegs  about  the  size  of  a packing  needle, 
which  stand  out  three  or  four  inches  on  either  side  of  the  central 
upright.  Over  the  end  of  each  of  these  steel  rods  a bobbin  is 
drawn  in  shape  and  size  like  a cigarette.  Each  pair  of  bobbins  is 
connected  with  the  wheel  by  a cord  which  encircles  its  hollow  rim* 
From  the  inner  end  of  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  a coir  rope  runs  forward 
and  is  passed  round  the  central  rod  of  the  high  conical  reel  or  eakumba. 
In  working  the  machine  the  thrower  sits  by  the  wheel  on  a low  stool, 
and,  as  she  turns  the  wheel,  the  cords  pass  round  its  rim  and  whirl  the 
bobbins  twisting  the  two  fibres  into  one,  while  the  coir  rope  from 
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the  farther  end  of  the  axle  turns  the  reel.  As  the  bobbins  set  free  the  1 
fibres,  the  reel  draws  them  through  the  two  sets  of  eight  notches  on  the  I 
outer  uprights  in  the  bobbin-frame  between  two  round  rods,  which  1 
are  marked  off  by  rings  of  cord  into  sixteen  compartments,  so  that  1 
as  the  long  reel  revolves  sixteen  hanks  are  wound  round  it,  eight 
from  each  side  of  the  bobbin-frame.  When  full  the  large  conical 
reel  is  taken  away  and  the  silk  is  wound  on  a smaller  reel  of  the  same 
shape  called  sak um frt,  which  measures  eighteen  inches  long  by  seven 
in  diameter.  This  yarn  which  is  known  as  double  or  don  tcir  is 
used  in  making  some  checked  fabrics.  But  most  of  the  yarn  is 
again  wound  on  bobbins,  and  a second  time  put  through  the  throwing 
machine,  so  as  to  make  the  regular  or  four- fold,  char  tdrt  yarn. 

These  processes  do  not  differ  from  those  in  use  in  Yeola  in  IsTAsik, 
except  that,  in  sorting,  the  silk  passes  over  the  sorter's  left  knee 
instead  of  through  her  fingers ; the  throwing  machine  is  much 
smaller  than  the  Yeola  machine ; and  the  reel  is  conical  and  upright 
instead  of  round  and  flat 
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The  following  are  the  details  of  the  chief  appliances  used  in 
sorting  and  throwing  silk  : Three  large  bamboo-cages  or  pane&w, 
four  feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet  high,  costing  from  3d.  to  6*1. 
(2  as.  -4  as.)  each  ; one  smaller  cage,  two  feet  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  two  feet  high,  costing  from  3d.  to  6d^(2  oa.-4  ojj.)  ; half  a dozen 
bamboo-reels  or  pilaris,  fourteen  inches  high  and  six  inches  across, 
with  a central  rod  thirty- one  inches  long,  costing  from  3d,  to  fid. 
(2  as, -4  as.)  ; one  small  wheel  or  roda,  two  feet  six  inches  in 
diameter,  for  winding  the  silk  from  the  reels  on  to  the  bobbins, 
worth  about  5 a.  (Rs.  2-8)  ; four  to  five  hundred  bobbins  or  thdle&> 
worth  together  about  fid.  (4  as.)  j and  the  throwing  machine, 
including  the  driving  wheel  or  grande-roda , thirty-one  inches  in 
diameter,  the  frame  or  sdcha  on  whose  pegs  the  bobbins  turn,  and 
the  large  reel  or  eakumba  round  which  the  twisted  threads  from 
each  bobbin  are  rolled,  worth  from  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20  -Rs.  30).  One 
woman  can  sort  and  twist  from  three  to  four  ounces  of  silk  in  a day. 

When  the  silk  is  twisted  the  warp  threads  are  sent  to  Musalman 
cotton- weavers  to  be  arranged  for  the  waip.  This  costs  2s.  (Re.  i)  for 
every  thirty  yards  of  warp.  The  next  process  is  washing  or  bleaching. 
If  the  yarn  is  not  to  be  dyed,  it  is  washed  in  country  soap  and  water. 
If  it  is  to  be  dyed,  it  is  first  bleached  by  boiling  it  in  an  alkaline 
ley,  a mixture  of  slaked  lime  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The  silk  is 
steeped  in  the  boiling  ley  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  must 
be  carefully  watched,  as  it  spoils  if  it  is  kept  too  long.  After 
boiling  it  in  the  ley  the  yarn  is  washed,  left  in  a solution  of  alum 
for  one  night,  and  again  washed.  The  silk  is  now  ready  to  be  dyed. 
The  dyeing  appliances  are  very  simple,  an  ordinary  brick  and  mud 
fire-place,  a copper  cistern  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  a stone  grinding- 
mill  one  foot  in  diameter. 

In  dyeing  silk  red,  cochineal.  Coccus  cacti,  and  pistachio  galls, 
Pistachia  vera,1  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  cochineal  to  four  of 


1 It  it  also  called  buz-ganj  in  Marathi. 
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pistachio  gall s,  are  powdered  together  and  boiled  in  the  copper 
cistern  or  dye-beck*  and  the  silk  is  steeped  in  the  dye-beck  and 
stirred  in  the  mixture  till  it  takes  the  required  tint.  The 
boiling  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  cool*  and  the  silk  taken  out* 
washed  several  times*  and  dried.  If  the  colour  is  dull,  the  tint  is 
brightened  by  dipping  the  silk  in  lemon  juice  mixed  with  water* 
Xn  dyeing  it  orange  the  silk  undergoes  the  same  processes  as  in 
dyeing  it  red,  except  that  in  addition  to  cochineal  and  pistachio 
the  dye-beck  contains  a variable  quantity  of  powdered  iaparek 
or  delphinium.  To  dye  it  lemon-yellow,  silk  is  steeped  in  a hot  strained 
solution  of  ispdrekov  delphinium  and  impure  carbonate  of  soda*  and  is 
then  squeezed  and  dried.  Though  not  itself  yellow  this  solution  gives 
the  silk  a yellow  that  does  not  fade  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  To  dye 
it  green-yellow  silk  is  steeped  in  indigo.  To  dye  it  black*  the  sUk 
is  steeped  in  an  infusion  of  myrobalans*  and  then*  for  three  nights 
in  ndchni,  Bleusine  coracana,  paste  containing  pieces  of  steel,  then 
squeezed,  steeped  either  in  cocoanut-oil  or  cocoanut-milk,  and 
washed  in  plain  water.  To  dye  it  purple*  red  silk  is  steeped  in  an 
infusion  of  myrobalans  and  dried  without  being  washed.  It  is  then  * 
steeped  in  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  washed*  Another  way 
of  making  a purple  fabric  is  to  use  black  silk  for  the  warp  and  red  silk 
for  the  weft.  Silk  is  seldom  dyed  blue.  When  blue  silk  is  wanted 
the  dye  used  is  indigo*  and  the  work  is  entrusted  to  Muaalm&n  indigo- 
dyers,  who  are  paid  2 s.  (Re.  1}  the  pound.  To  dye  it  tawny- 
yellow,  silk  is  boiled  a degree  less  in  the  alkaline  ley  than  for  other 
shades.  It  is  then  taken  out*  squeezed,  kept  moist*  and,  without 
being  washed,  is  plunged  into  a solution  of  dyer's  rottleria, 
Rottleria  tinotoria*  and  powdered  alum  in  the  proportion  of 
fourteen  of  the  rottleria  to  three  of  the  alum*  mixed  with  carbonate 
of  soda  and  boiling  water*  quickly  stirred,  and  left  to  stand  till 
the  effervescence  passes  off*  In  this  mixture  the  silk  is  steeped, 
stirred,  and  left  to  soak  for  about  four  hours*  This  is  the  moat 
lasting  of  yellow  dyes,  but  the  process  requires  close  attention. 

Nine  chief  dye-stuffs  are  used  in  colouring  Th&na  silks ; carbonate 
of  soda*  country  soap*  alum,  copperas,  pistachio  galls,  ispdrek  or 
delphinium,  myrobalans,  rottleria*  and  cochineal.  Of  these  pistachio 
galls,  ispdrek,  rottleria,  and  cochineal  are  brought  from  Bombay; 
the  rest  are  purchased  in  TMna,  The  carbonate  of  soda  is  of  three 
kinds,  pdpad  khdrf  keli  khdr,  and  khdri  mdti . All  of  them  come 
either  from  Sindh*  where  they  are  dug  from  the  bottom  of  small 
ponds,  or  from  Arabia.  They  are  a mixture  of  the  carbonate  and 
eesquicarbonate  of  soda*  and  contain  a variable  quantity  of  silica, 
chlorides,  and  sulphates.  According  to  the  amount  of  impurity, 
the  price  varies  from  about  IJd.  to  3d.  (1-2  annas)  a pound. 
The  soap,  or  sdban , is  country  soap  chiefly  made  at  Kapadvanj  in 
Kaira,  from  the  oil  of  the  Bassia  iati  folia,  boiled  with  an  alkaline  ley 
of  khdr  and  lime.  It  is  sold  in  round  white  opaque  pieces  at  about  2d. 
(1J  ns.)  the  pound.  This  soap  is  not  suitable  for  fine  work  or  for 
the  toilet.  The  alum  comes  partly  from  Cutch  and  Sindh,  partly 
from  China.  The  Cutch  and  Sindh  alum  has  traces  of  iron,  silica, 
and  soda.  The  China  alum  is  purer  and  better,  Sindh  and  Cutch 
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alum  varies  in  price  from  about  I id.  to  2d.  (1-14  a*-)  tb©  pound, 
and  China  alum  from  about  Ifd.  to  2d,  (1^  as,  -1£  the  pound. 
The  pistachio  galls,  buz-ganj,  are  brought  from  Persia  and  Kabul, 
Th&na  silk- weavers  obtain  it  from  Bombay  at  (8  our.)  _ tiie 

pound.  The  isparek,  the  flowers  and  stalks  of  a kind  of  delphinium* 
is  brought  from  Persia  and  Kabul.  It  is  used  solely  in  dyeing* 
yellow,  and  costs  from  9d.  to  Is.  (6  as, -8  os.)  the  pound.  Of  the 
two  kinds  of  Indian  myrobalans,  the  chebulic  myrobalan  is  the 
one  generally  used  in  dyeing  silk.  It  is  the  product  of  the 
kirda.  Terminal ia  chebula,  which  grows  in  all  the  Sahy&dri  forests, 
The  cost  varies  from  6s.  to  7s.  (Us.  3 - Rs.  84)  a man.  The  Jcaprit e* 
or  powder  on  the  capsules  of  the  dyer's  rottleria,  comes  from 
Malabar,  the  Himalayas,  and  Arabia.  It  costs  from  la.  to  Is.  Sd. 
(8  as.  -12  as.)  the  pound.  After  being  washed  or  bleached  and  dycni, 
the  warp  silk  is  sized. 

The  next  step  is  to  make  ready  the  loom.  In  this  there  are  three 
processes,  heddle  filling,  joining,  and  arranging.  In  filling  the 
heddle  according  to  the  pattern,  the  weaver  passes  the  silk  between 
the  teeth  of  the  reed  or  phani  and  through  the  loops  in  the  cords 
of  the  different  heddles.  When  the  threads  are  passed  through  the 
reed  and  the  baddies  they  are  tied  behind  the  heddle  frames  in  email 
hunches  or  clusters.  The  end  of  the  warp  is  then  brought  and  laid, 
beside  these  bunches  of  silk,  and  beginning  with  the  right  hand 
bunch  each  thread  is  snapped  and  by  a rapid  twist  knotted  to  one 
of  the  warp  threads.  When  the  joining  is  finished,  the  threads 
are  arranged  through  the  whole  length  of  the  warp,  in  accordance 
with  their  position  at  the  heddles.  The  labour  and  cost  of  heddlo- 
filling  is  generally  avoided  by  leaving  about  six  inches  of  the  former 
warp  behind  the  heddle. 

The  silk  loom  or  tear  is  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  long  by  forty-two 
inches  broad.  The  weaver  sits  at  one  end  with  his  feet  in  a pit 
about  two  and  a half  feet  square.  Immediately  in  front  of  him  is  the 
round  cloth-beam  or  turt  which  supports  the  warp  and  round  which 
the  fabric  is  rolled  as  it  is  woven . About  a foot  and  half  behind 
the  cloth-beam,  hung  from  the  roof,  is  the  reed  or  phaniM  between 
whose  thin  slips  of  bamboo  the  warp-threads  are  passed.  This  reed 
is  set  in  a frame,  and  forms  the  shuttle-beam,  which,  after  the  shuttle 
has  passed,  the  weaver  pulls  back  against  the  cloth -beam  to  fore© 
homo  the  threads  of  the  weft.  lu  the  pit  are  the  treddles  or  foot 
boards,  numbering  from  two  to  eight  according  to  the  design.  The 
weaver  generally  keeps  his  left  foot  for  the  left-most  of  the  treddles 
and  works  the  others  by  his  right  foot,  raising  and  lowering  certain 
threads  of  the  warp  and  producing  the  different  designs. 

The  treddles  or  pdvdis  are  joined  by  strings  with  the  heddles  or 
ra$as,  whose  frames  are  placed  <jloee  behind  the  reed.  Like  the 
treddles  the  heddlea  vary  in  number  from  two  to  eight.  Over  a 
loom  with  four  heddles  two  cords  a foot  or  two  long  hang  from  the 
roof.  To  the  end  of  each  cord  is  fastened  one  end  of  a cane  or 
slender  rod  about  two  feet  long  which  hangs  up  and  down.  To  the 
low  end  of  the  rod  is  tied  a second  cord  about  six  inches  long.  The 
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lower  end  of  this  cord  is  tied  round  the  middle  of  a slip  of  bamboo 
about  six  inches  long1.  From  each  end  of  this  slip  of  bamboo,  which 
lies  at  right  angles  with  the  cord,  hangs  a cord  about  four  inches 
long  which  holds  by  the  middle  a smaller  slip  of  bamboo  about  the 
length  of  a middle-sized  cigar.  From  each  end  of  these  small  pieces 
of  bamboo  a cord  passes  about  a foot,  each  of  the  four  cords  being 
fastened  to  a heddle-frame  about  four  inches  inside  of  the  edge  of 
the  warp.  These  cords  move  up  and  down  with  the  motion  given 
by  the  treddles,  The  heddle-frame  is  filled  with  couples  of  loops 
of  twine  interlaced,  one  fastened  to  the  top  and  the  other  to  the 
bottom  of  the  heddle-frame.  Through  the  he d dies  all  the  threads  of 
the  warp  pass,  some  through  the  upper  and  some  through  the  lower 
loops.  Some  pass  through  a loop  in  the  first  heddle,  while  others 
pass  between  the  loops  of  the  first  heddle  and  through  loops  in  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth  heddle.  The  working  of  the  treddle  moves 
the  heddle  and  the  heddle  moves  the  threads  of  the  warp  which 
it  governs,  while,  between  each  movement  of  the  warp  threads,  the 
shuttle  loaded  with  weft-yarn  is  passed  across  the  warp, 

Behind  the  h eddies,  horizontal  rods  are  thrust  between  the 
upper  and  lower  threads  of  the  warp  to  keep  them  from  entangling, 
and,  ten  or  twelve  feet  further,  is  the  warping  rod,  dtat  round  which 
the  warp  is  wound.  This  rod,  which  is  about  four  feet  long  and 
two  inches  thick,  is  tied  to  another  rod  known  as  the  turai  which  is 
kept  tight  by  a rope  passed  round  a post  and  brought  back  along  the 
side  of  the  loom  and  fastened  to  a peg  close  to  the  weaver's  right, 
who,  from  time  to  time,  loosens  the  rope  as  the  woven  fabric  is 
wound  round  the  cloth-beam.  The  pit&mbar  or  dining- robe  loom  is 
forty-five  inches  broad  or  about  twice  the  breadth  of  the  brocade 
loom.  Instead  of  four  to  eight  baddies  it  has  never  more  than  two. 
In  other  particulars  the  two  looms  are  alike. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  number  and  value  of  the 
articles  used  in  weaving  Th£ua  silk ; 200  bobbins,  or  thdles , pieces 
of  hollow  reed  each  two  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  round,  worth 
Is.  (8  as.)  in  all ; a pair  of  bamboo  cages,  pitdrds  ; half  a dozen  small 
reels,  jritdris,  fourteen  inches  long  and  eighteen  round ; the  cloth- 
beam  or  tur3  worth  from  2s.  to  3*.  (Be.  1 -Es.  1 J)  ; the  reed-frame  or 
shuttle-beam,  hdtia,  used  as  a batten  or  lay,  worth  abont  6s.  (Rs.  3) ; 
about  two  dozen  treddles  pdvdts  and  heddles  rag  as,  coating  together 
abont  £2  (Rs.  20)  ; four  rods  laid  between  the  alternate  threads  of 
the  warp  to  keep  them  from  becoming  entanged,  worth  about  Gd. 
(4  as.J  ; the  warp-rod  worth  about  Is,  (8  os.)  ; and  two  or  three 
shuttles,  eight  inches  long  and  nearly  three  inches  round,  each  worth 
from  9 d.  to  la.  (6  (W.  • 8 as.). 

One  of  the  chief  branches  of  cotton  weaving  is  the  manufacture 
of  the  checked  cottons,  which  are  known  as  Th&na  cloth.  The 
weavers  are  found  in  Th&na,  Sopdra,  Rolinj,  and  P&pdi.  There 
are  from  seventy  to  eighty  looms  in  Th&na,  from  sixty  to  seventy  at 
Sop&ra,  five  to  eight  at  Bolin j,  and  an  equal  number  at  P£pdL  The 
weavers  are  Musalm&ns  of  the  Momin  or  V&jhe  class.  As  has  been 
already  noticed,  they  are  probably  partly  of  Gnjar&t  origin,  the 
descendants  of  Khatri  or  other  weaving  Hindu  converts  to  Isl&m. 
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They  form  a separate  community  marrying  only  among  themselves. 
In  appearance  they,  to  some  extent,  resemble  the  Konkan  Muaalm&ns, 
and  their  home  speech  is  a mixture  of  Mar&thi  and  HindnatAnL 
Most  of  them  live  in  one-storied  houses,  and  have  their  looms  in  the 
entrance  room  close  to  the  door.  The  houses  are  neat  and  kept  in 
good  repair,  and  most  families  have  a sufficient  supply  of  cooking 
and  drinking  vessels,  cots,  bedding,  and  other  articles  of  furniture. 
They  are  sober,  but  live  fairly  well,  mutton  or  goat's  flesh  being  an 
article  of  almost  every-day  food.  They  are  neat  in  their  dress  and 
generally  have  a good  supply  of  clothes,  with  fresh  and  rich  Baits 
for  their  holidays  and  family  ceremonies.  The  men  wear  trousers, 
long  coate,  and  round  flat  turbans  or  silk  caps ; and  the  women, 
who  are  generally  allowed  to  appear  unveiled  in  public,  wear  the 
ordinary  Mar&tha  robe  and  bodice.  Though  only  the  men  weave, 
the  women  help  in  reeling,  warping,  and  sizing.  Children  begin 
to  reel  and  warp  in  their  tenth  year.  Their  holidays  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Jul&h&s,  and,  like  the  Jul&h&s,  they  have  no 
craft-guild*  Each  loom  is  charged  6d*  (4  a#.)  a year  to  meet  mosque 
expenses.  The  men  usually  weav'B  from  seven  to  eleven  in  the 
morning  and  from  two  to  sunset.  The  women  work  along  with  the 
men,  but  relieve  each  other  by  turns  and  look  after  the  house.  Men 
are  allowed  to  marry  more  than  one  wife,  but  the  practice  is 
uncommon*  The  chief  products  of  their  looms  are  the  coarse  checked 
Th£na  cloth  and  women’s  robes,  and  a coarse  gauze  called  kolimb 
sddi  for  catching  fish*  On  the  whole,  they  are  a decidedly  well-to-do 
class,  in  steady  work,  and  earning  from  6d.  to  9d.  (4-6  as.)  a day* 
They  profess  to  be  anxious  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
employ  MuO&s  to  teach  them  the  Kur&n. 


About  the  beginning  of  October  the  head  of  the  family,  taking 
from  £2  to  £5  (Rs.  2O-Rs.50)  with  him,  goes  to  Bombay  to  lay  in  a 
store  of  yam*  All  the  yam  used  in  the  district  comes  from  Bombay, 
and  almost  all  of  it  is  imported  from  England*  It  is  of  different 
shades,  white  and  red  being  the  commonest.  The  white  costs  from  8». 
to  9s.  (Re.  4 - Rs.  4|)  the  bundle  of  ten  pounds,  and  the  dyed  yarn  from 
I la*  to  £1  0s.  (Rs.  5J-Rs.  18).  The  weaver  buys  his  stock  of  yarn 
from  Musalm4n  weavers  in  N&gp&da  in  Bombay.  If  he  is  an  old  and 
trusted  customer,  the  dealer  sometimes  allows  the  payment  to  stand 
over.  But,  as  a rule,  the  weaver  pays  cash,  from  his  savings  or 
sometimes  borrowed  from  a Mirwiri  moneylender  in  his  village  at 
about  nineteen  percent  a year  (J  anna  the  rupee  a month).  They 
take  the  yam  back  with  them  by  train,  generally  as  personal 
baggage,  and  work  it  up  in  their  houses*  If  the  season  is  dull  and 
they  are  pressed  for  money,  some  occasionally  send  their  goods  to 
Bombay,  M&him,  and  B&ndra,  But,  as  a rule,  they  dispose  of  them  to 
consumers  in  their  own  houses,  or  hawk  them  in  the  neighbouring 
villages.  They  are  occasionally  obliged  to  make  over  the  goods  to 
their  creditors.  Their  busy  season  lasts  from  November  to  May.  dar.com 
Proctn.  Except  that  the  warping  process  is  slightly  different,  and  that 

the  fish  gauze  is  woven  on  a specially  small  and  light  loom,  Momin 
cotton -weavers  work  in  the  same  way  as  the  silk-weavers  of  ThAna* 

The  warping  is  carried  on  by  women  generally  in  open  yards  near 
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their  houses.  A doable  set  of  bamboo  posts*  about  three  feet  high, 
are  fixed  in  the  ground  forming  a pair  of  concentric  circles*  the  outer 
about  twelve  and  the  inner  about  nine  feet  in  diameter.  The 
warper*  who  is  always  a woman*  holding  in  her  left  hand  a reel 
called  asfvri  or  pareta  not  a spindle  as  at  Bhiwndi*  and  in  her  right 
hand  a cane  from  three  to  fonr  feet  long  with  an  iron  hook  at  the 
end*  ties  one  end  of  the  yam  to  one  of  the  posts*  and,  with  the  help 
of  the  hooked  cane*  guides  the  yam  round  the  outer  circle  of 
posts,1  When  she  reaches  the  last  of  the  outer  posts*  she  takes  a 
sadden  turn  and  guides  the  yam  along  the  inner  circle*  passing  from 
right  to  left  instead  of*  as  at  first*  from  left  to  right*  She  goes  on 
making  these  circles  till  the  whole  of  the  yarn  on  the  reel  is  wound 
round  the  circle  of  posts.  In  arranging  the  threads  in  this  way  the 
warper's  movements  are  most  rapid.  Quick*  neatly  dressed*  and 
well-fed*  the  Mo  min  warper  is  a striking  contrast  to  the  Jul&ha 
warper  of  Bhiwndi*  a sloven  in  dirty  shirt  and  unsightly  scarf* 
with  dishevelled  hair*  and  care-worn  wrinkled  features.  The  reason 
is  that  the  JulAha  warper  is  overworked  and  underfed*  She  has 
to  drudge  all  day  long  at  the  same  task,  while  the  Momin  warper 
is  from  time  to  time  relieved  by  one  of  a band  of  women*  who  sit 
by  at  the  comparatively  light  task  of  winding  the  yam  from  the  cage 
to  the  reel. 

To  weave  the  checked  Thd-na  cottons*  almost  as  elaborate  an 
arrangement  of  fcreddles  and  h eddies  is  required  as  to  weave  the 
patterned  Th&na  silks.  In  weaving  the  fishing  gauze*  the  hoddle 
filler  has  to  arrange  a very  close  set  of  double  warp  fibres  along 
the  borders,  keeping  single  yarn  for  the  body  of  the  piece*  warp  as 
well  as  weft.  As  the  warp  fibres  at  the  borders  are  very  close, 
they  do  not  allow  the  yam  of  the  weft  to  come  close  together.  A 
space  is  thus  left  between  each  pair  of  weft  threads,  which  together 
with  the  spaces  in  the  warp  form  open  squares  all  over  the  fabric* 
turning  it  into  a gauze  or  net. 

The  Momin's  loom  and  other  appliances  do  not  differ  from  those 
used  by  the  Jul£h&a,  except  that  they  have  a larger  number  of 
heddles  and  treddles  for  producing  the  checked  designs.  This  Th&na 
cloth  is  sold  at  from  5#.  to  6a,  (Rs.  2i~Rs.  8)  a piece  about 
thirty-five  inches  broad  by  eight  yards  long.  Robes  are  sold 
at  from  8$.  6d , to  5*,  (Rs.  l|-Rs.  21)  j and  pieces  of  fishing 
gauze,  about  two  inches  by  eight  feet*  at  from  3d.  to  6d.  (2  as,  - 
4 as.).  Hired  labour  is  seldom  employed.  When  weavers  are 
engaged  in  TbAna  they  are  paid  from  10$,  to  12$.  (Bs.  5-Rs.  6) 
a month*  and  in  Sop&ra*  Bolin j*  and  P&pdi,  from  £1  to  £1  2$. 
(Rs.10-  Rs,  II)  an  dta,  which  is  equal  to  six  or  seven  robes*  and 
takes  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  days  to  weave.  Deducting  the 
wages  of  the  reelers*  spinners,  and  warpers,  the  weaver  earns  from 
4 \d.  to  6d.  (3  as,- 4 as.)  a day.  Robes  and  fishing  gauze  are  sold 
on  the  spot*  and  are  scarcely  ever  exported.  All  the  dyed  yarn 
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t Silk  warping  is  carried  on  indoors,  and  as  the  reel  is  heavy,  the  warper, 
instead  of  holding  it  in  her  hand*  rest*  it  on  the  ground  supported  by  a string  tied  to 
the  roof. 
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Chapter  VI,  required  for  their  looms  is  brought  from  Bombay*  where  it  is 
imported  from  Europe*  and  of  the  white  yam  only  a smalt  proportion 
comes  from  the  local  mills.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  year©  ago* 
Gotten  Waving.  besides  what  was  spun  locally*  hand -spun  yarn  was  brought  from 
Bombay,  This  hand-spinning  industry  has  died  out.  The  sons  of 
those  who  used  to  earn  a living  by  spinning  have  taken  service  as 
messengers  or  as  domestic  servants  to  Europeans. 

JuWuU,  Of  the  Jul£h£s  or  cotton-robe  weavers  of  Bhivrndi*  soma  details 

have  been  given  in  the  Population  Chapter.  They  came  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  during  the  great  Bengal  famine  (1863-64)*  from 
the  North-West  Provinces*  particularly  from  Azimgad*  Mamdab&d, 
Pharukabad,  Ak  harsh  ad.  Mi  rat*  Delhi*  Allahabad*  and  Hectares. 
They  are  called  Bengalis  or  Momins  as  well  as  Jul&h&s.  In 
their  own  country  they  wove  white  fabrics*  muslins  or  jaganneithur, 
and  coarse  cloth  or  dangri.  Since  their  arrival  in  Bhiwndi,  they 
have  taken  to  the  weaving  of  women's  robes  or  sddtx.  They  live 
in  hired  houses,  and  there  are  now  from  650  to  700  looms  at  work* 
chiefly  in  the  Bhus&ri  Mohola  and  Hannm&n  Well  wards  of  Bhiwndi 
town.  They  speak  Hindustani-  Besides  rice,  pulse*  and  wheat 
bread*  they  occasionally  use  meat*  chiefly  beef.  Their  dregs  is  very 
simple  and  poor.  The  men  generally  wear  trousers*  a shirt  reaching 
to  the  thighs*  and  a crescent- shaped  skull-cap  of  white  cotton*  locally 
known  as  the  Pardeshi  cap.  The  women  always  wear  trousers  and 
shirts  like  the  men*  and  a head-scarf  one  end  of  which  falls  across  the 
cbeet.  When  their  means  permit  the  women  wear  earrings*  bracelets* 
and  toe-rings.  The  gold  nosering  which  is  worn  by  some  women  is 
unusually  large*  and  is  sometimes  so  heavy  that  it  has  to  be  supported 
by  a string  to  keep  it  from  tearing  the  nostril.  They  begin  their  work 
at  dawn  and  continue  till  sunset.  During  the  day  they  take  hardly  any 
rest*  and*  if  pressed  for  time*  do  not  stop  even  for  meals.  Their  women 
help  them  by  reeling*  and  their  children  between  eight  and  ten  by 
warping.  Some  of  them  send  their  younger  boys  to  private  HindnetAni 
schools  to  learn  by  heart  parts  of  the  Kur&n.  The  only  days  on  which 
work  is  stopped  are  the  Ramzan* Id,  the  Bakar-Id,  and  the  last  two 
days  of  the  Muharram.  They  are  gentle*  sober*  and  hardworking*  but 
have  not  a good  name  for  paying  their  debts.  As  craftsmen  they 
do  not  rank  very  high,  the  products  of  their  looms  being  plain 
and  coarse.  Though  they  have  raised  themselves  from  the 
extreme  of  poverty  to  which  they  were  reduced  when  they  settled 
at  Bhiwndi*  they  are  still  poor*  two  to  three  hundred  of  them,  chiefly 
women  and  children*  begging  from  door  to  door  on  Sundays,  They 
have  no  craft-guild*  but  have  a strong  class- feeling  and  join  ao 
staunchly  in  thwarting  the  efforts  of  court  officers  that  defaulting 
debtors  are  seldom  caught.  To  keep  up  their  mosque  each  loom 
pays  a yearly  tax  of  fd.  (fc  arm  a). 

They  use  English  yarn  only,  chiefly  the  middle  varieties,  twenties* 
thirties*  and  forties.  Coloured  yams  are  bought  ready 
except  black  and  indigo-green  which  are  coloured  locally.  Two 
years  ago  there  were  about  seven  yarn -shops  at  Bhiwndi.  But  the 
dealers  found  that  the  JulahAs  went  to  Bombay  whenever  they 
could  pay  cash*  and  came  to  them  only  when  they  had  no  ready 
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money.  So  all  the  yarn -shops  except  two  have  he  on  closed.  In 
each  of  these  shops  the  average  yearly  sales  range  from  £700  to 
£1000  (Rs.  7000  -Rs.  10,000)  and  the  total  average  yearly 
expenditure  on  yam  ranges  from  £8000  to  £10,000  (Re.  80,000- 
Rs.  1,00,000).  When  they  go  to  Bombay,  the  Jul6h&s  bay  their 
yam  from  Bohora  and  Musalm&n  dealers  in  the  Obelisk  road  near 
the  Jamsetji  JijibhAi  Hospital.  They  generally  boy  in  quantities 
varying  from  ten  to  a hundred  pounds,  and  pay  in  cash.  Some  of 
them  have  cash  enough  to  pay  for  the  yarn  without  borrowing.  The 
rest  borrow  from  Bhiwndi  M&rw&ris,  who  charge  interest  at  from 
eighteen  to  thirty-seven  per  cent  a year.  Bnt  the  Jul&hds  have 
a bad  name  for  shirking  the  payment  of  debts,  and  they  often  find 
it  difficult  to  borrow  on  any  terms.  The  price  of  grey  yam  varies 
from  fid.  to  6 id,  (4  as.- 4J  as.)  a pound,  Turkey  red  from  2s.  to  Ss. 
(Ro.  1-Rs.  li),  European  green  from  Is.  9d.  to  2 g.  (14  ns. -Re.  1), 
and  yellow  from  1*.  fid.  to  1#.  9 d.  (12  a*.- 14  os.)  a pound.  When 
grey  yam  has  to  be  dyed  black  or  deep  indigo -green,  it  is  handed  to 
the  local  indigo-dyer,  who  for  every  bundle  of  ten  pounds  is  paid 
from  Is.  fid.  to  3js.  (12  as.  - Rs.  1^)  for  dyeing  it  black,  and  from 
la,  6 d.  to'  2s.  (12  as,  -Re.  1)  for  dyeing  it  green.  The  red  and 
yellow  silk  yarn  which  ie  used  for  borders  is  almost  all  European, 
and  is  bought  from  MnsahnAn  silk -dealers  at  from  1 8b,  to  £1 
(Rs.  9 - Rs.  1 0)  a pound . 

Except  a few  robes  sold  to  local  consumers,  the  Jnl&h&s  dispose  of 
the  produce  of  their  looms  to  the  Gujar&t  Y&nis  of  Bhiwndi,  who 
in  tarn  pass  them  on  to  cloth-merchants  in  Thdua,  Bombay,  Nrisik, 
Poona,  and  S&t&ra.  The  total  yearly  value  of  the  produce  of 
the  Bhiwndi  looms  is  estimated  to  vary  from  £20,000  to  £30,000 
(Rs.  2,00,000 -Rs,  3,00,000),  Since  the  1876-77  famine  when  the 
demand  for  superior  cloth  greatly  fell  off,  Bhiwndi  sddis  have 
been  in  great  demand.  The  demand  is  briskest  during  the 
marriage  season  (November  - May) ; from  June  to  October  they 
have  little  to  do,  and  live  mostly  on  their  savings. 

Men  alone  weave,  women  reel  and  warp,  and  children  warp. 
The  women,  who  reel  the  yam,  are  paid  from  I Jd.  to  2Jd*  (1  anna - 
1 4 os.)  for  each  pound  of  yarn.  This  represents  an  average  daily 
wage  of  from  14d.  to  3d.  (1  anna-2  as).  The  warper,  who  is 
generally  a boy  or  a girl  between  nine  and  twelve,  is  paid  about  a 
penny  (8  pies)  for  every  pound  of  yarn  warped,  or  a daily  wage  of 
from  }d.  to  1 |d.  (4-1  anna).  The  weaver  when  employed  by  another 
man,  which  rarely  happens,  is  paid  from  3s*  to  7*.  fid.  (Rs.  14“ 
Rs.  3|)  for  each  dta  of  five  robes.  A fair  workman  can  weave 
from  one  to  one  and  a half  aids  in  a month  ; his  monthly  income, 
therefore,  ranges  from  5a,  to  12*r.  (Rs.  24-Rs.  6).  Daring  the  bnsy 
season  (November- May)  the  earnings  of  a JulAha  family,  a man 
his  wife  and  two  children,  range  from  18s.  to  £1  14*.  (Ra.9-Rs.17)  a 
month.  But,  as  in  the  rainjr  season  (June -October)  their  earnings 
fall  to  about  one- third  of  this  amount,  the  general  average  monthly 
income  is  not  more  than  14s.  to  £1  4s.  (Rs.7-  Bs.12), 

As  the  Jul&h&s  of  Bhiwndi  are  a branch  of  the  Momins  of 
Malegaon  in  Nfisik,  the  processes  of  manufacture  in  both  places 
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are  the  same.  There  are  in  all  eight  processes.  The  cotton  yam  im 
first  moistened  by  dipping  it  in  water,  and  thrown  round  the  larg© 
reel,  ratai,  phdlka,  or  dehercL1  To  reduce  the  size  of  the  skein  it  is 
wound  from  the  rahxt  on  to  a middle-sized  reel  called  pareto*.  In 
rewinding  the  skein  the  winder  holds  in  his  toes  the  end  of  the 
central  rod  of  the  large  reel,  and,  with  his  right  hand,  draws  off  the 
yam  from  the  skein  and  winds  it  on  a smaller  reel,  which  he 
holds  in  his  left  hand  whirling  it  in  a smooth  coooanut  cup.  To 
reduce  the  skeins  to  a convenient  size,  they  are  wound  off  the 
middle-sized  reel  or  pareta , on  to  a small  conical  spindle  called 
eharki.  The  yam  is  then  taken  to  the  wheelman  or  rahdtvdla,  by 
whom  it  is  wound  round  the  bobbins  or  ndris*  Next,  to  prepare 
the  warp,  women  and  children  pass  the  yarn,  two  threads  at  a time, 
in  and  out,  among  rows  of  bamboo-rods  about  four  feet  apart.1  It 
is  then  spread  on  two  bamboos,  stretched  tight  between  two  posts 
or  trees,  and  sized  with  rice  paste.  It  is  now  ready  to  be  dyed, 
or,  if  it  is  coloured,  it  is  ready  to  be  woven.  Except  that  the 
cloth  is  plain  or  nearly  plain,  and  that  their  loom  has  only  from 
two  to  four  treddles,  their  processes  and  appliances  do  not  differ 
from  those  in  ns©  among  the  weavers  of  the  checked  Th&na  cloth. 
The  only  articles  made  are  women's  robes,  red,  green,  black,  grey, 
purple,  or  mixed  tints,  such  as  red  with  green  black  or  white,  and 
yellow  with  green  or  black.  Bed  for  the  warp  and  green  for  the 
weft  make  the  anjiri . Red  and  black  for  the  weft,  with  a similar 
mixture  for  the  warp,  make  the  jdmbla.  Black  and  white  for  the 
warp,  as  well  as  for  the  weft,  make  grey,  and  red  and  white  or 
black  and  white  for  the  warp,  with  red  or  black  alone  for  the  weft, 
tho  rasta.  Each  robe  measures  from  three  to  three  and  a half 
feet  in  breadth  and  from  twenty- two  to  twenty-seven  feet  in  length. 
They  vary  in  prices  from  8*.  to  10*.  {Kb.  Ij-Ha  5)  each,  the  cans©  of 
the  difference  in  price  being  the  quality  of  the  fibre  and  the  quantity 
of  silk  used  for  the  border.  Within  the  last  five  years  the  demand  for 
the  dearer  class  of  robes  has  greatly  fallen  off,  and  the  demand  for 
cheaper  robes  has  largely  increased.  This  is  said  to  be  due  partly  to 
poverty  caused  by  the  1878  and  1877  famines  and  partly  to  the 
competition  of  cheap  European  and  Bombay  machine-made  cloth. 


1 About  three  inches  from  each  end  of  a rod,  about  two  and  a half  feet  long  and 
two  inches  round,  six  or  eight  slips  of  bamboo,  each  about  a foot  long,  are  tightly  bound 
at  their  centres.  To  the  ends  of  these  spoke* like  slips,  which  cross  each  other  at 
equal  angles  and  form  a star-shaped  figure,  strings  are  tied.  A string  tied  to  the  end  of 
one  of  the  spokes  is  stretched  to  the  other  end  of  the  central  rod,  and  tied  to  the  end  of 
the  slip  that  lies  opposite  to  the  slip  next  the  first  one.  This  is  repeated  till  tho 
string  has  passed  over  the  ends  of  all  the  slips,  zigzagging  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

* The  details  of  thisprocess  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  in  his 
Textile  Fabrics,  67.  * TclIb  operation  is  usually  performed  in  a field,  or  any  open  spot 

convenient  for  the  work,  near  the  weaver's  house.  For  this  purpose,  four  short  bamboo 
posts  are  fixed  in  the  ground,  at  measured  distances,  varying  according  to  the 
intended  length  of  the  cloth,  and  several  pairs  of  rods  are  placed  between  them, 
the  whole  forming  two  parallel  rows  of  rods  about  four  feet  apart.  The  weaver,  30m 
holding  a small  wheel  of  warp-yam  (spindle)  in  each  hand,  passes  the  latter  over 
one  of  the  posts,  and  then  walks  along  the  rows,  laying  down  two  threads  and 
crossing  them  (by  crossing  his  hands  between  each  pair  of  rods),  until  he  arrives 
at  the  post  at  the  opposite  end.  Me  retraces  his  footsteps  from  this  point,  and  thus 
continues  to  traverse  backwards  and  forwards,  as  many  times  aa  there  are  threads 
of  the  warp  to  bo  laid  down.  * 
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There  are  at  Kurla  two  spinning  and  weaving  mills*  one  called  the 
New  Dharamsi  Puoj&bb&i  mill  and  the  other  the  Knrla  mill.  Both 
are  owned  by  companies  with  limited  liability.  The  New  Dharamsi 
mill  was  established  in  1874  (August)*  and  on  the  31st  of  March  1881 
had  a capital  of  £600*000  (Re.  60*00,000)  made  of  3000  shares 
each  of  £200  (Re.  2000).  In  1881  the  nominal  horse  power  of  the 
engine  was  560*  the  number  of  looms  was  1 237*  and  the  number  of 
spindles  was  92*086,  The  mill  turned  out  cloth  and  yarn.  In  1881, 
11*010  bales  of  cloth  of  the  value  of  £206*440  (Rs.  20,64*400)  and 
12,480  bales  of  yarn  of  the  value  of  £187*400  (Rs.  1 8*74*000)  were 
manufactured.  The  total  number  of  workers  employed  in  1881  was 
B799*  of  whom  five  were  foremen*  sixty  were  jobbers*  122  were 
mechanics*  3584  were  labourers  (2631  men  and  boys  and  953  women 
and  girls)*  and  twenty-eight  were  clerks.  The  average  daily  number 
of  workers  was  8650-1  About  three-fourths  of  the  workers  are 
Hindus*  and  the  remaining  fourth  Persia  and  Mu&almdne.  Most  of 
the  workers  live  in  Kurla ; the  rest  come  daily  from  Chembnr, 
Sion,  and  M&him.  In  1881  the  toted  sum  spent  on  wages 
amounted  to  £45*770  (Re.  4*57*700). 

The  Kurla  mill  was  started  in  June  1876.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  ending  31st  March  1881  it  had  a capital  of  £100*000 
(Ra.  10*00*000)  made  of  1000  shares  each  of  £100  (Rs.  1000),  In 
1881  an  engine  of  120  nominal  horse  power  worked  550  looms  and 
29*516  spindles.  The  goods  turned  out  are  longcloth  and  yam. 
In  the  five  years  ending  1881  the  average  yearly  outturn  of  goods 
was  3973  tons*  of  which  1221  tons  were  yarn  worth  £118*885 
(Rs.  11,88,850)  and  2752  tons  were  piecegoods  worth  £317*503 
(Rs.  31*75*080).  During  1881  the  average  daily  number  of  workers 
of  all  grades  was  1062*  of  whom  705  were  Hindus  from  the  Konkan 
and  Deccan*  196  were  JulAha  Musalm&ns  from  Upper  India,  and  161 
Native  Christians  living  in  Kurla.  In  188 1 the  total  amount  spent  on 
wages  was  £14,290  (Rs.  1,42,900),  The  men  earned  on  an  average 
from  £ 1 4s.  to  £2  4s.  (Rs.  12  - Rs.  22)  a month;  the  women  from  14*.  to 
16s,  (Bs.  7* Re,  8);  and  the  children  from  10s,  to  12s,  (Rs,  5-  Rs.  6). 

Raw  sugar  is  chiefly  made  in  the  Bassein  sub-division  by 
Prfohkalshis*  M&lis*  Native  Christians*  and  Sdmvedi  Br&hmans.  The 
sugar- making  season  lasts  from  February  to  June.  Women  and 
children  help  by  carrying  the  sugarcane  from  the  gardens  to  the 
sugar-mill  or  gharri.  Eight  tools  and  appliances  are  used  in  making 
sugar.  These  are  the  vita  or  sickle  for  chopping  the  roots  of  the 
cane*  worth  from  1*,  to  2s,  (8  os, -Re.  1);  the  mill  or  gharri * consisting 
of  two  or  three  rollers  each  about  a foot  in  diameter*  plain  and 
smooth  in  body*  with  the  upper  one-third  cut  into  spiral  ridges 
or  screws  into  which  the  screws  of  the  adjoining  roller  fit  and 
move  freely  while  the  machine  is  working.  The  rollers  fit  into 
circular  grooves  on  a thick  horizontal  plank  supported  by  two 
strong  uprights.  These  grooves  communicate  with  each  other* 
and,  while  the  cane  is  being  crushed  between  the  rollers*  they 
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1881,  2171  were  men  and  boys,  819  were  women  and  girls. 
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Chapter  VX  carry  the  juice  to  an  earthen  pot  which  is  buried  below.  On  the 

Crafts  top  of  the  rollers  there  is  another  thick  horizontal  board  with. 

circular  boles  to  allow  the  rollers  to  more  freely  round  their  axes. 

Sugar  Making,  Qne  of  the  rollers  is  longer  than  the  other*  and  has  a square  top 

fitting  into  a corresponding  groove  in  the  yoke-beam.  At  the 
slightly  tapering  end  of  the  yoke^beam*  which  is  about  eight  feet 
long  and  six  inches  square*  is  the  yoke.  Including  the  uprights 
the  cost  of  the  mill  ranges  from  £7  to  £8  (Rs.  70  * Ba.  80) . Besides 
the  mill*  there  are  required  three  or  fonr  boiling  pans,  kadhais, 
of  copper*  hemispherical  in  shape  with  two  handles,  worth  from  £3 
to  £4?  (Rs.  SO  - Re.  40)  each  ; five  scumming  sieves,  manichddivds, 
copper  saucer-like  pans  about  a foot  in  diameter*  with  the  bottom 
full  of  small  holes  except  a belt  near  the  sides.  Over  the  sieve  is 
a bamboo  about  three  feet  long  whose  lower  end  is  split  into  three 
parts*  which  by  the  elasticity  of  the  cane  press  tightly  against  the 
edge  of  the  sieve  and  make  the  upper  part  of  the  bamboo  into  a 
handle  ; five  stirring  ladles*  saucer- shaped  bamboo  baskets  a foot 
and  a half  in  diameter  and  provided  with  a long  bamboo  handle* 
worth  3d.  (2  us.)  each  ; two  broad-mouthed  cylindrical  earthen  pots  or 
kondyds  brought  from  Virdr  at  Is*  (8  as.)  each  ; two  to  four  dozen 
earthen  pots*  also  called  handy  as  but  sloping  at  the  lower  end.  and 
not  cylindrical*  worth  3d.  (2  as.)  each ; and  half  a dozen  rods  for 
stirring  the  juice  after  it  is  poured  out  of  the  boiling  pan. 

Besides  these  appliances  on©  cart  worth  from  £5  to  £6  (Rs,50  - 
Ra  60)*  and  four  pair  of  bullocks  are  required.  But  the  cart  and 
bullocks  belong  to  the  sugar-maker's  garden  rather  than  bo  his  sugar- 
making establishment.  The  earthen  pots  with  narrow  months  at 
3d.  (2  ns.)  each,  which*  as  is  described  below*  are  required  for 
storing  such  of  the  boiled  juice  as  is  intended  to  make  crystallized 
sugar*  are  generally  supplied  by  the  Vdui  customers.  Of  late* 
instead  of  the  hemispherical  copper  boiling-pan,  some  sugar -makers 
have  introduced  the  Poona  fiat-bottomed  iron  boiling-pan.  This  is 
an  improvement*  as  the  large  iron  pan  requires  less  fuel  and  is  not 
eo  likely  to  overflow. 

When  the  cane  is  ripe  it  is  pulled  out*  the  tops  and  roots  are  cut  off, 
and  the  canes  are  taken  bo  the  mill.  The  mill  is  worked  by  bullocks* 
and*  as  the  rollers  revelve,  a man'  sits  by  and  keeps  feeding  them 
with  fresh  cane.  On  the  other  side  of  the  rollers  a second  man 
receives  the  squeezed  canes  and  heaps  them  on  plantain-leaves 
ready  to  be  again  squeezed  ; for*  to  bring  out  the  whole  juice  the 
cane  has  to  be  squeezed  half  a dozen  times.  As  the  juice  gathers 
in  the  earthen  pot  which  is  buried  below  the  mill*  it  is  removed 
to  the  boiling  pan  or  Jcadhai  in  a small  egg-shaped  jar.  As  soon 
as  enough  juice  is  collected*  the  pan  is  moved  to  the  fire-place  and 
the  juice  is  boiled  after  mixing  with  it  about  a pound  of  shell-lime 
brought  from  R&ngaon  and  Kalamb  in  Bassein.  When  the  juice 
begins  to  boil*  the  scum  is  removed  by  the  manichddiva,  the  saucer-  ir  cc 
like  copper  sieve  which  has  already  been  described.  If  the  juice 
begins  to  overflow*  it  is  sharply  stirred  with  the  long-handled 
saucer- shaped  ladles.  The  boiling  goes  on  till  the  juice*  if  thrown  into 
cold  water*  becomes  as  hard  as  stone.  Then  the  juice  is  poured 
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into  a set  o£  earthen  pots  or  into  a bamboo  basket  lined  with  a 
thick  layer  of  dried  plantain-leaves,  stirred  with  a wooden  rod,  and 
left  to  cool.  If  the  raw  sugar  or  gut  is  to  bemad©  into  crystallized 
sugar  or  sdkhar7  the  juice  is  heated  on  a less  violent  fire  and  poured 
into  earthen  pot©  with  narrow  months. 

All  the  raw  sugar  or  gul  made  in  the  district  is  sold  to  local  and 
M&rw&r  Y&nis,  to  whom  in  many  cases  the  sugar-makers  are  indebt- 
ed. The  price  varies  from  £8  to  £4  (Rs.30-Rs.40)  the  khartdi  of 
25  mans  (700  lbs.).  Raw  sugar  is  divided  into  three  classes,  yellow 
or  pivla>  red  or  l&l,  and  black  or  kdla.  When  the  boiled  juice 
Mis  to  become  hard  enough  to  make  sugar  and  remains  a thick 
molasses-like  fluid,  it  is  known  as  kahvi  and  is  sold  at  £1  5*.  to  £2 
(Rs.15-Rs.20)  a khandi  of  25  mans  (700  lbs.).  As  is  noticed  later 
on,  in  crystallizing  the  raw  sugar,  the  part  that  oozes  through  the 
bottom  of  the  jar  is  also  used  as  molasses.  Labourers  are  seldom 
employed.  Wlien  they  are,  they  are  paid  6d,  (4  as.)  a day  in  cash* 
If  they  work  at  night,  they  get  about  6d.  (4  as.)  worth  of  raw  sugar. 
Each  sugar-mill  requires  eight  men,  four  for  gathering  and  bringing 
the  cane,  two  to  watch  the  mill,  and  two  to  boil  the  sugar.  The 
eugar-pan  holds  1 68  pounds  (6  mans)  of  juice,  and  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  if  worked  night  and  day,  six  panf  tills  can  be  boiled. 

The  owners  of  sugarcane  gardens,  whether  they  are  M&lis  or 
Br&hxnans,  prefer  to  dispose  of  the  sugar  in  its  raw  or  unciy  stabilized 
state.  The  whole  supply  of  raw  sugar  comes  to  be  crystallized  into 
the  hands  of  Mar&tha  and  Q-ujar&t  traders  and  M&rw&r  Y&nis. 
The  crystallizing  of  sugar  requires  four  appliances,  a number 
of  earthen  pots  to  hold  the  raw  sugar  worth  14*.  to  £1  (Rs.  7- 
Rs*  10)  a hundred ; a few  iron  scrapers  with  wooden  handles  worth 
1*.  (8  as.)  each  ; some  coarse  cloth  worth  about  6s.  (Rs.  3)  \ a stone 
mortar  worth  from  6a.  to  8*.  (Ra.  3-Ra.  4)  ; wooden  pestles  with 
iron  tips  worth  from  1*.  to  1*.  id.  (8-12  os.) ; and  sieves  worth  from 
U.  6 d.  to  2*.  (12  as*  - Be.  1).  The  work  is  done  by  Native  Christian 
or  Musalm&n  labourers,  who  are  employed  by  the  Y&nis  at  from 
from  Gd.  to  74 d.  (4-5  a*.)  a day.  The  Ydnis  buy  the  raw  sugar  in 
large  earthen  pots  holding  about  56  lbs,  (2  marts).  To  crystallize 
the  sugar,  the  first  step  is  to  bore  a hole  about  the  size  of  the 
little  finger  in  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  earthen  pots  which  contain 
the  raw  sugar.  The  sugar  pot  is  then  set  on  a broad -mouthed 
earthen  jar  called  hand.  The  cover  on  the  mouth  of  the  raw  sugar 
is  taken  away  and  a layer  of  a water-plant,  Serpicula  verticillata, 
locally  called  sdkhari  shevdl  or  sugar  moss,  is  laid  on  the  top  of 
the  sugar.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  plant  is  taken  off  and 
the  surface  of  the  sugar,  which  by  this  time  has  become  crystallized, 
is  scraped  with  a curved  notch-edged  knife  and  put  on  one  side. 
The  top  layer  is  called  the  flower  or  phul  and  weighs  about  a 
pound.  The  second  layer,  which  is  a little  duller  in  colour,  is  named 
ddna  or  grain,  and  weighs  about  a couple  of  pounds.  The  sugar  of 
both  sorts  is  then  laid  in  the  sun  on  a coarse  cloth  sixteen  yards 
long  aud  one  yard  broad.  After  lying  in  the  sutl  for  one  or  two  days, 
it  is  pounded  in  a stone  mortar  or  ukhali  by  iron-tipped  wooden 
pestles.  It  is  then  passed  through  a sieve  and  is  ready  for  sale. 
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Within  the  last  thirty  years,  competition  from  Mauritius  is  said  to 
have  reduced  the  production  of  crystallized  sugar  from  six  hundred 
to  sixty  khandia* 

The  great  growth  of  sugarcane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bassein 
has  on  two  occasions,  about  1830  and  in  1352,  led  to  the  opening 
of  a sugar  factory  in  Bassein.  In  1S29  a Mr.  Lingard  applied  for 
land  at  Bassein  to  grow  Mauritius  sugarcane  and  other  superior 
produce,  and  to  start  a sugar  factory*  Government,  anxious  to 
encourage  private  enterprise,  gave  him  a forty  years  rent-free  lease 
of  about  eighty  three  acres  (100  bighds)  of  land  on  the  esplanade  of 
Bassein  fort.  They  also  advanced  him  £2300  (Rs,  23,000).  Lin- 
ger d'e  mill  was  soon  built  and  some  sugarcane  was  planted,  but 
his  death  in  1832  checked  the  scheme.  At  his  death  he  owed  Govern- 
ment £2300  (Rs.  23,000),  the  security  being  a mortgage  on  the 
building  worth  £220  (Rs.  2200),  the  land,  and  its  crops.  Govern- 
ment took  temporary  possession  of  the  estate.  When  the  Revenue 
Commissioner  visited  the  place  in  1 883  he  found  the  mill  greatly 
out  of  repair.  He  suggested  that  it  should  be  made  over  to  soma 
enterprising  man,  and  a Hindu  named  N&rgyan  Krishna  was  given  a 
two  years  rent-free  lease  of  the  estate.  In  1886  Ndr&yan/s  tenancy 
expired.  He  had  failed  as  he  could  neither  bring  his  sugar  to 
perfection  nor  persuade  other  planters  to  press  at  his  mill. 
Government,  who  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  extend  the  growth  of 
Mauritius  cane,  engaged  to  remit  the  rent  of  all  land  under  that 
crop  and  resolved  to  let  the  Bassein  estate  on  favourable  terms. 

In  1837  Messrs.  MoGregor  Brown rigg  A Co,  were  allowed  a tarial 
of  the  estate  for  three  months,  and,  being  satisfied  with  the  result, 
they  asked  for  a long  lease.  In  1 841  they  were  granted  in  perpetual 
lease  some  115  acres  (136  highda)  near  the  travellers1  bungalow  on 
the  esplanade.  The  lease  began  to  run  from  1839.  For  forty 
years  they  were  to  hold  the  land  rent-free  and  were  then  to  pay  a 
yearly  rent  of  £2  4s.  the  acre  (Rs.  22  the  higho)*  They  agreed  to 
grow  sugarcane,  but  the  promise  was  made  binding  for  only  seven 
yearn,  as  Government  hoped  that  by  that  time  the  maun  facta  re  of 
sugar  would  be  firmly  established.  This  hope  was  disappointed. 
Messrs.  MoGregor  Brownrigg  &s  Co.  continued  to  grow  sugarcane 
only  so  long  as  they  were  obliged  to  grow  it  In  1843  they  reported 
that  from  the  poorness  of  the  soil  and  the  want  of  shelter,  sugarcane 
did  not  thrive  and  did  not  pay.  They  levelled  the  ground,  dug  wells, 
and  grew  other  kinds  of  superior  produce.  In  1 848  they  sold  the 
estate  to  a Mr*  Joseph,  who,  in  1859,  sold  it  to  on©  Dos4bb& 
Jah&nglr,  and  he  in  the  same  year  Bold  it  to  a Mr,  J,  H,  Littlewood. 

In  1829  the  laud  inside  Bassein  fort  was  leased  to  a Mr.  Cardoza 
for  thirty  years  at  a yearly  rent  of  £40  (Rs,  400).  He  died  soon  after, 
and  in  1836,  to  help  his  widow,  the  rent  was  lowered  by  £10 
(Rs.  100),  with  a further  reduction  of  £2  18s,  (Rs,  29)  on  account 
of  excise  payments.  In  1852  Mrs.  Xavier,  a daughter  rarfl p If flar  CO m 
Cardoza,  was  allowed  to  repair  the  ruined  church  of  St.  de  Vidar  and 
turn  it  into  a sugar  factory.  Mrs.  Xavier  seems  to  have  sublet  the 
land  to  Mr,  Littlewood,  who  with  a Mr.  Durand  fitted  up  a building 
for  making  and  refining  sugar.  The  scheme  proved  a failure,  and 
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was  for  a time  abandoned.  Afterwards,  with  the  help  of  fresh 
capital,  a new  start  was  made  under  the  name  of  the  Bassein  Sugar 
Company.  New  machinery  was  bought  and  an  experienced 
manager  and  assistants  were  engaged.  In  1857  Mr.  Macfarlane,  a 
Bombay  solicitor  and  Mr.  J.  EL  Little  wood  (that  is  the  Bassein 
Sugar  Company)  applied  for  a new  lease  on  easy  terms,  as  Mrs.  Xavier 
was  willing  to  forego  the  unexpired  portion  of  her  lease.  On  March 
2 1 at,  1 860,  Messrs.  Macfarlane  and  Littlewood  wore  granted  a thirty 
years  lease  of  certain  lands  in  the  fort  of  Bassein  on  a yearly 
rant  of  £27  2s.  (Rs.  271).  The  lease  was  to  be  renewable  at  the  end 
of  the  thirty  years.  Messrs.  Macfarlane  and  Littlewood  carried  on 
business  under  the  name  of  the  Bassein  Sugar  Company  until  1861, 
when  the  concern  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Lawrence  A Co.  In  1868 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Littlewood,  H.  Worthing,  and  Navroji  M&nekji  bought 
the  estate.  Mr.  Littlewood  had  the  management,  and*  though  the 
So  gar  Company  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  he  still  (1881)  lives  in  a 
email  house  in  the  fort. 

In  November  and  December,  at  the  Bassein  villages  of  Ag&ehi, 
V&tar,  and  KoprAd,  about  eighty -five  families  of  S&mvedi  BrAh  mans, 
fifteen  families  of  Pdchkalshia,  and  about  seven ty-five  families  of 
Native  Christians  originally  Sdmvedis  and  P&chkalshis,  are  engaged 
in  drying  ripe  plantains.1  The  pi  an  tain -driers  are  gardeners,  who 
grow  the  fruit  and  need  no  help  from  any  other  craftsmen.  During 
their  busy  season,  which  lasts  from  October  to  January,  they  keep 
no  holidays.  The  plantain ‘driers  and  gardeners  are  generally  fairly 
off  and  some  of  them  are  well-to-do.  The  driod  plantains  are  either 
sold  to  local  dealers,  or  are  sent  to  the  weekly  markets  held  in  neigh- 
bouring villages.  Besides  drying  ripe  plantains,  they  dry  slices  of 
unripe  plantains  and  sell  them  to  high-caste  Hindus  as  fast-day  food* 
Dried  plantains  are  sent  by  the  local  dealers  to  Th&na,  Bombay, 
Snrat,  Poona,  and  Sholdpur.  The  selling  price  is  about  18*.  (Bs.  9) 
the  Ben  gal  man  of  eighty  pounds.  No  special  appliances  are  required. 

At  Uran,  on  the  island  of  Karanja  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
Bombay  harbour,  there  are  about  twenty  distilleries  which  supply 
Bombay  with  moha  liquor  and  date  rum.  The  distilleries  are  close 
to  each  other,  and  aro  all  owned  by  Persia.  The  Collector  of  Balt 
Be  venue  issues  yearly  licenses  for  working  the  distilleries.  Provided 
they  mix  nothing  with  the  spirit  the  hold  ers  of  licenses  are  free  to  make 
liquor  in  whatever  way  they  choose.  The  moha  flowers  are  brought 
to  Bombay  by  rail  from  Jabalpnr,  and  from  Kaira,  the  Fanch  Mah&ls, 
and  Bewa  K&utha  in  Gnjar&t.  Much  of  the  Guiar&t  moha  comes 
by  sea  direct  to  Uran.  Most  of  the  Jabalpur  moha  comes  by  rail 
to  Bombay  and  from  Bombay  is  sent  to  Uran  in  small  boats  by  P&rsis, 
who  are  the  chief  moha  merchants.  When  set  apart  for  making 
spirits  moha  flowers  are  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  soaked  in  water. 
Fermentation  is  started  by  adding  some  of  the  dregs  of  a former 
distillation,  and  the  flowers  are  generally  left  to  ferment  for  eight 
or  nine  days. 

The  native  stills  formerly  in  use  have  given  place  to  stills  of 
European  fashion,  consisting  of  a large  copper  boiler  and  a proper 

1 The  proccu  is  givou  above,  p.  292. 
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condenser*  The  cover  of  the  boiler  has  a retort- shaped  neck 
which  is  pat  in  connection  with  the  winding  tnbe  or  worm  in  the 
condenser  and  the  condenser  is  kept  fall  of  sea  water,  all  the 
distilleries  having  wells  connected  by  pipes  with  the  sea.  Even 
in  these  stdls  the  first  distillation  technically  called  ro*t  is  very 
weak  and  would  find  no  market  in  Bombay*  It  is  therefore  re- 
distilled, and  becomes  fretida  or  twice  distilled  which  is  nearly  as 
strong  as  ordinary  brandy,  and,  on  being  ponred  from  one  glass 
into  another,  gives  a proper  ' bead  * or  froth,  without  which 
Bombay  topers  will  not  have  it.  Spirit  is  sometimes  scented  or 
spiced  by  putting  rose  leaves,  imported  dry  from  Persia,  cinnamon 
or  cardamoms  into  the  Still  with  the  moha.  This  is  generally  weak ; 
it  is  often  made  to  order  for  the  cellars  of  wealthy  P&re«  in 
Bombay  or  for  wedding  parties.  Date  ram  is  manufactured  in  the 
same  manner  as  plain  doable  distilled  moha  spirit,  and,  though 
colourless  at  first,  it  acquires  the  colour  of  rum  after  standing  in 
wood  for  a few  months,  as  moha  spirit  also  does,  Small  quantities 
of  spirit  are  sometimes  made  from  raisins  or  from  molasses.  Palm 
spirit  is  not  allowed  to  be  manufactured  in  the  Uran  distilleries. 

It  is  made  in  a single  distillery  in  the  town  of  Uran*  Since  1 880 
two  of  the  distillers  have  held  licenses  for  the  manufacture  of  spirits 
of  wine,  which  is  sold  in  Bombay  to  chemists.  This  is  made  from  weak 
moka  spirit,  in  English  or  French  stills  of  superior  construction.1 

Each  distillery  has  a strong  room  in  which  the  outturn  of  the 
day's  distilling  is  every  evening  stored.  Each  strong  room  is  kept 
under  a double  lock,  the  key  of  one  lock  remaining  with  the  owner, 
and  the  key  of  the  second  lock  with  the  Government  officer  in 
charge  of  the  distilleries.  All  liquor  intended  for  transport  to 
Bombay,  or  the  Th&na  and  Kol£ba  ports,  is  brought  every  morning 
from  the  distilleries  into  a large  gaugiug-house  near  the  wharf. 

The  liquor  is  there  gauged  by  the  Government  officers  in  charge, 
and,  on  payment  of  the  duty,  permits  are  granted  for  its 
removal  and  transport.  The  liquor  is  sent  in  boats  belonging  to  or 
hired  by  the  liquor-owners,  which  start  with  the  ebb  tide  and  cross 
the  harbour  to  the  Carnac  Wharf  in  Bombay,  At  the  Carnac  Wharf 
the  liquor  is  examined  and  occasionally  tested  by  Customs  officers, 
who  also  compare  each  consignment  with  the  permit  covering  it. 
Under  the  orders  of  the  native  superintendent  or  ear-kirkun  of  salt 
and  customs,  the  whole  establishment  at  the  distilleries  consisted,  until 
1876,  of  one  supervisor  on  a monthly  pay  of  £2  1 0*.  (Rs*  25),  three  clerks 
on  monthly  salaries  varying  from  £1  4s.  to  £1  10s,  (Re.  12  -Rs,  15), 
two  gaugers  on  monthly  salaries  of  £1  4*.  and  16*.  (Rs.l2*Rs*  8), 
and  twenty- seven  peons  at  a total  monthly  cost  of  £14  10*.  (Ra.l45)_ 

In  1876  (1st  May)  the  establishment  was  remodelled  and  fixed  at 
the  following  strength ; One  supervisor  on  a monthly  pay  of  £30 
(Rs.  300),  two  gaugers  on  £5  and  £2  10a*  (Rs.50-Rs.25),  three 
clerks  on  monthly  salaries  varying  from  £1  10s.  to  £2  (Rs,  com 

Rs.  20),  forty-four  peons  on  monthly  salaries  varying  from  16**  to 
£1 10**  (Rs.8-Rs.15),  one  UndalonA  monthly  pay  of  £1  (Rs.  10),  and 
three  lascars  on  a monthly  pay  of  16*,  (Rs*  8),  the  whole  costing 

1 Mr.  E.  H . Aitkin,  Ah is  tint  Collector*  Salt  Revenue. 
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£86  10*.  (Us.  865),  The  supervisor  controls  the  distilleries,  and  the 
gangers  teat  the  liquor  offered  for  removal.  The  clerks  prepare  the 
permits  and  keep  the  account  of  liquor  removed  from  the  distilleries. 
The  peons  are  told  off  to  watch  day  and  night  in  turn  at  each 
distillery  door.  Quarters  have  been  provided  for  the  supervisor  on 
a small  hill  in  the  midst  of  the  distilleries,  and  his  office  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  duty  is  collected  in  the  sar-kdrkun’s 
office.  Since  the  1st  of  August  1878  the  distillers  have  been 
required  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  Government  establishments  employed 
to  supervise  the  distilleries.  Until  July  1879  the  recovery  was 
effected  by  a monthly  contribution  of  £2  10#.  (R&.  25)  on  each 
licensee,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  stills  worked  and  the  amount 
of  business  carried  on*  Since  the  1st  of  August  1879  the  monthly 
fixed  contribution  has  been  changed  into  a levy  of  (6  pis*)  the 
gallon  of  liquor  removed  from  each  distillery  j and  this  charge  is 
collected  along  with  the  still-head  duty.  One  distillery  licensed 
for  manufacturing  spirits  of  wine  pays  a contribution  of  2Jd.  (1£  a*,) 
the  gallon. 

During  the  ten  years  ending  1880-81,  the  number  of  gallons  of 
liquor  excised  at  the  Uran  distilleries  averaged  513,670  a year, 
the  total  rising  from  545,418  in  1871*72  to  613,708  in  1875-76  and 
falling  to  502,859  in  1880-81.  Daring  the  same  ten  years  the 
amount  of  doty  shows  a steady  increase*  from  £54,542  in  1871-72  to 
£66,080  in  1875-76  and  to  £115,429  in  1880-81.  The  marked  rise 
in  the  collection  of  still -head  duty  in  1875-76  was  due  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  palm-tax  from  14s.  to  18*.,  which  enabled 
moha  spirits  to  compete  on  more  equal  terms  with  palm -juice  spirit 
distilled  in  Bombay.  In  1876-77  the  still-head  collection  showed 
an  increase,  owing  to  a rise  in  duty  from  2*.  to  8#.6d*  {Be.  1 -Be.  1- 12) 
the  gallon.  The  rise  in  the  palm- tax  and  in  the  still-head  duty  was 
followed  by  a strike  of  the  Bombay  Bhand4ris  and  the  Uran 
distillers.  Ho  liquor  left  Uran  from  the  1st  of  August  to  the  22nd 
of  October  1876,  and  five  distilleries  were  closed  owing  to  heavy 
losses.  In  1878  the  still-head  duty  was  further  raised  from  3*.  6d, 
to  4*.  6i.  (Bs.  If  -Be.  2$)  the  Imperial  gallon.  1 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  spirits  excised  and 
the  revenue  realised  from  the  Uran  distilleries  during  the  ten  years 
ending  1881 ; 

Uran  DistiUcries,  1871-1831. 


Gallons. 

Duty. 

Tub. 

Gallons, 

Duty, 

1871-73  . 

1073*73  

1873- 74  

1874- 73  ... 

1876-70  

£43,41* 
664, £23 
641,140 
££6,603 
*16,708 

a 

64.463 

60.463 

60,776 

60,811 

06,080 

1BT6-TT  

1877-78  ... 

1873-70  

1870-80  ... 

188081  

*63,438 
436,653 
438,067 
474,437 
60S,  aw 

£ 

71,014 

87,386 

07.164 

104.030 

116,430 

t The  duty  of  IU.  ia  levied  on  all  spirit  sent  to  Bombay  which  In  not  stronger  than 
Sounder- proof  If  when  tested  it  proves  to  bo  stronger*  the  duty  is  raised  propor- 
tionally. Spirit  for  the  ThAna  and  KolAba  districts  is  generally  25"  50°  or  75L  under- 
proof, the  country  people  preferring  it  weak.  Duty  ia  charged  according  to  th* 
strength,  Mr,  E.  if.  Aitken, 
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Besides  at  TJran  there  were  formerly  distilleries  at  BhAndup  in 
SAlsette  and  at  Ghembor  in  TVombay.  For  a long  time  the  owner 
of  the  BbAudup  distillery  had  the  contract  for  supplying  rum  to 
the  British  troops.  But  as  it  was  found  that  rum  could  be  brought 
from  the  Mauritius  and  elsewhere  cheaper  than  it  could  be  made  at 
Bhdndup,  the  contract  was  not  renewed.  The  distillery  remained 
idle  for  some  time,  and  in  1879  was  closed.  During  the  nine  years 
ending  1879-80,  the  number  of  gallons  excised  averaged  8420,  the 
amounts  varying  from  16,188  gallons  in  1871-72  to  8082  gallons 
in  1879-80*  During  the  same  nine  years  the  total  realizations 
from  still-head  duty  varied  from  £2067  in  1876-77  to  £349  in 
1873-74.1 

The  distillery  at  Cherabur  was  established  in  I87S  by  an  European 
firm,  chiefly  with  the  object  of  manufacturing  rectified  spirits  in 
Bombay.  It  was  closed  after  a few  months*  trial,  re-opened  in 

1876- 76,  and,  after  doing  little  or  no  business,  was  again  closed  in 
1877*  During  the  time  the  distillery  was  open  a yearly  average  of 
about  1 500  gallons  of  liquor  was  excised,  the  number  of  gallons  rising 
from  1138  in  1873-74  to  3513  in  1876-76  and  falling  to  671  in 

1877- 78. 

The  making  of  ornamental  black  wood  combs  supports  about  half 
a dozen  families  of  Konkani  M us  aim  Ana  in  Bhiwndi,  and  three  or 
four  families  in  KalyAn.  The  Bhiwndi  comb -makers  are  said  to 
have  come  from  V4da  three  generations  ago.  The  KalyAn  comb- 
makers  are  carpenters  who  have  taken  to  their  present  craft  within 
the  last  generation.  Their  usual  hours  of  work  are  from  seven  to 
eleven  in  the  morning  and  from  two  to  six  in  the  afternoon.  They 
keep  holiday  for  five  days  during  the  Mnharram  and  for  four  days  at 
the  Bakar  Id,  and,  as  they  fast  and  often  attend  the  mosque,  they 
do  not  work  steadily  during  Ramzan . There  is  no  special  merit 
in  their  work.  They  complain  that  their  craft  has  suffered  from  the 
competition  of  English  horn -combs,  and  that  the  demand  for  their 
wares  is  falling.  The  black  wood  they  use  comes  from  the  Th&na 
forests  chiefly  from  private  or  tndm  villages.  For  every  block  or  gdlat 
about  four  and  a half  feet  long  and  a foot  and  a half  round,  they 
pay  about  2s.  (Re.  1).  The  combs  are  sold  retail  at  their  houses, 
or  wholesale  to  local  Bohora  stationers  and  other  hawkers  at  from 
3f d.  to  6d.  (2  4 ofl.  - 4 as.)  the  dozen.  One  man  can  make  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  combs  a day.  His  average  monthly  income  varies  from 
10*.  to  12s.  (Bs*  5-Bs.  6).  He  is  not  helped  by  the  women  of  his 
family.  Their  busy  season  is  the  Hindu  marriage  time  between 
November  and  June  (Mdrgshirsh  and  JeththJ . The  tools  used  in 
comb-making  are  an  axe  or  tasni  worth  about  Is.  6dL  (12  as.),  a saw 
worth  from  la.  to  2 &.  3d.  (8  as. -Re.  1-2),  a chisel  or  phar&i,  & rokkani 
of  nominal  value,  a file  worth  about  2s.  (Re.  1),  a reed  pen,  and  an 


ir.com 

i The  detail  ft  are  i 1871-72,  gallon*  16,138,  doty  £1614  ; 1872-73,  gallon*  13,108, 
doty  £1317  ; 1873-74  gallon®  3406,  doty  £349  ; 1874-76,  radlona  4237,  duty  £389  l 
1876-76,  gallon*  6879,  doty  £683;  1876-77,  gallon*  14,8*,  duty  £2067  ; 1877-78, 
gallon*  81  IS,  duty  £1904  ; 1878-79,  gallon*  6364,  duty  £1724  ; 187^80.  gallon.  3032, 
duty  £764. 
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alloy  of  tin  and  mercury  called  hdlkalai,  which  is  sold  at  about  3s . 
(Re.  1J)  the  pound  and  with  which  designs  are  traced  in  bright 
white  lines  on  the  combs.  The  industry  is  fairly  prosperous,  and 
will  continue  to  prosper  so  long  as  high-caste  Hindu  women  prefer 
wood-combs  to  horn-combs. 

In  Maritha  times  (1740-1817)  Bassein  was  known  for  its  wood- 
carvers  of  the  Sut4r  or  P&chkalshi  casta  They  are  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Mungi  Paithan  in  the  Heccan  to  Bassein  by  the 
Portuguese,  when  they  were  building  the  Bassein  fort  in  1597, 
and  to  have  been  presented  with  the  village  of  Mulgaon  about  a mile 
north  of  Bassein  with  twelve  large  cocoanut  gardens  or  vddis  in 
perpetual  grant.  At  Mulgaon  there  is  still  a street  called  after 
them  the  Snt&r  street.  The  Portuguese  probably  employed  them  in 
ornamenting  their  churches  and  other  religious  buildings,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  have  been  noted  for  their  beautiful  carved  wood- 
work . Under  the  Mar&th4a  the  chief  articles  they  made  were  d&vdrds 
or  carved  shrines  for  household  gods  and  kalamdans  or  pen  and  ink 
stands.  These  were  generally  made  of  blackwood,  most  of  which 
came  from  Jawh&r.  They  are  not  now  much  in  demand,  and  at 
present  there  are  only  three  wood- car  vers.  The  shrines  are  either 
four,  five,  six,  or  eight -cornered.  The  pattern  is  first  sketched  in 
chalk.  The  tools  which  are  of  European  make  are  brought  from 
Bombay  where  a tool-box  or  hatydrach'Lpeti  costs  from  £7  10$.  to  £15 
(Rs,  75-Rs.  150),  Th©  wood  is  polished  by  fish  scales*  especially 
the  scales  of  the  paJchat  and  mushi,  and  the  colour  is  deepened  by 
a mixture  of  lamp-black  and  bees'  wax,  which  is  rubbed  on  with  a 
brush  made  of  the  flower  stalk  of  the  cocoa -palm.  A carved  shrine 
costs  from  £2  to  £80  (Rs,  20 -Rs.  300),  and  an  inkstand  from  10s. 
to  £2  (Rs.  5-  Rs.  20). 

There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  material  for  paper- making,  sugar- 
cane refuse,  plantain  stems,  bamboos,  and  some  wild  shrubs  and 
grasses.1  In  1871  a paper-mill  was  started  at  Sassu  Navghar,  about 
six  miles  east  of  Bassein,  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Xiittlewood. 
The  cost  of  the  buildings  with  fixings  and  English  machinery,  and 
of  a dam  built  across  the  neighbouring  stream,  was  £8000 
(Rs.  80,000).  The  mill  began  working  in  1877.  Paper  was  made 
from  grass  and  rice  straw,  but  none  was  ever  sold  although  many 
dealers  had  approved  of  the  samples  and  had  promised  to  buy  all  that 
was  brought  into  the  market.  The  manager  died  from  an  accident 
in  1880,  and  on  his  death  the  mill  was  closed.  The  project  billed 
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1 Of  the  wild  products  suitable  for  paper-making  the  chief  are  Saccharum  sponta- 
Mnm,  a coarse  grass  which  grows  freely  in  low  marshy  lands  and  yields  a substance 
equally  useful  with  Esparto  grass  ; howrt  or  mutfro,  A bullion  indictim,  commonly 
found  in  hedges  ; maddr  or  rwi*  C&lotropis  gigontea,  a very  common  shrub  yielding 
a large  proportion  of  fibre  ; uiran,  R&uniji  ertenaa,  a tolerably  common  creeper  ; the 
screw  pine*  ktvada,  which  grows  close  to  the  sea  and  it  covered  with  fibrous 
leaves  ; Girardinia  heterophylla,  which  grows  on  the  Sahy&dri  slopes  ; kdbutr  or 
gk&ymdri.  Agave  vivipora,  which  grows  wild.  Besides  these,  the  straw  of  all  the  cul- 
tivated cereals,  such  aa  rice,  ndcAni,  varif  tdng , and  Anrik  can  also  boused  in  the  paper- 
mills  with  rags,  rotten  ropes,  and  gunny  bags.  Wild  jute.  Corchorus  cape  u lane  and 
olitorius,  ainbddi  Crotolaria  juncea,  chamlul  Ant  laris  flaccid  ora  also  supply  suitable 
fibre. 
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through  want  of  funds  to  buy  now  machinery.  Another  boiler  was 
required,  and  there  was  not  sufficient  engine-power  to  work  the  rag 
engines  of  the  pulping  compartment* 

In  1879  Messrs.  Price  and  Lacey  started  a fibre  machine  in  the 
old  an  gar  factory  in  Baasein  fort.  Some  of  the  plantain  and  aloe 
fibre  produced  as  samples  was  good  and  was  well  reported  on  in 
England,  the  value  of  both  kinds  being  esti mated  at  about  £20  the 
ton.  But  it  was  found  impossible  to  turn  out  fibre  like  the  sample 
in  any  quantity.  No  arrangement  had  been  made  for  a regular 
supply  of  raw  material,  and  chiefly  owing  to  difficulties  with  those 
who  owned  the  plantains  and  aloes,  Messrs.  Price  and  Lacey  could 
not  get  enough  to  keep  even  their  small  establishment  at  work. 
Another  difficulty  was  that  their  engine  was  not  strong  enough  to 
work  their  cleaning  machine  freely.  If  fibre  like  the  best  samples 
produced  at  Bassein  could  be  turned  out  in  any  quantity  at  a moderate 
cost,  fibre-making  might  do  well ; but  judging  from  Messrs.  Price 
and  Lacey's  trial,  this  seems  unlikely. 

Besides  these  local  industries,  the  Th&na  Jail  with  its  two 
hundred  long-term  prisoners,  supplies  a special  class  of  manufac- 
tures,1 The  chief  of  these  manufactures  are  cane -work,  cloth- 
weaving, and  Persian  and  cotton  carpet -making.  Since  1874,  under 
the  management  of  the  present  superintendent  Mr.  S.  S.  Smith,  the 
character  of  the  jail  manufactures  has  greatly  improved,  and  the 
jail  chairs  and  baskets,  its  cloth,  table-cloths,  napkins,  towels,  and 
carpets  are  in  great  demand. 

The  jail  can e- work  has  an  excellent  name  for  strength  and  finish. 

The  first  workers  were  Chinese  convicts.  But  all  the  Chinamen 
have  served  their  time,  and  the  cane -work  is  now  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  low-class  Hindus.  When  the  rattan  is  brought  from 
Bombay,  to  which  it  cornea  from  Sing&por,  it  is  softened  by  steep- 
ing it  in  water  for  three  days.  It  is  then  either  bent  into  th© 
required  shape  by  placing  it  in  leaden  moulds,  and,  until  it  is  dry, 
pressing  it  by  heavy  iron  sheets  over  which  burning  charcoal  is 
strewn  ; or  it  is  cut  vertically  into  slits,  and  the  slits  and  bent  canes 
are  plaited  into  chairs,  baskets,  boxes,  picture  frames,  and  other 
fancy  articles. 

Weaving  is  the  chief  industry  in  the  jail.  There  are  from  forty 
to  fifty  looms,  of  which  six  are  for  plain  cotton -carpets,  seven  for 
Persian  long- napped  carpets,  twelve  for  native  blankets,  four  for 
gunny  bags,  eight  for  tape,  three  for  coir  matting,  six  for  fancy 
coloured  screens  or  pardas  and  window  blinds,  and  the  rest  for 
various  kinds  of  drills  and  common  cloth.  The  yam  used  in 
weaving  cotton  cloth  is  brought  from  Bombay.  The  coarser  white 
yarns  are  the  produce  of  the  local  mills.  Th©  fine  white  yams  and 
the  Turkey  red,  orange,  and  yellow  yams  are  of  English  make  ; 
other  colours  are  dyed  in  the  jail.  The  monthly  consumptg|n.^||ar  com 


I On  the  31*t  of  August  1882  there  were  407  (males  337*  females  70)  lon^-tenn 
prisoners . Of  these  407  prisoners  200  (males  150,  females  60}  were  engaged  in  jail 
industries. 
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yarn  is  about  1 200  pounds*  Before  yam  is  used,  it  is  banded  to 
female  convicts  who  steep  it  in  water  and  throw  it  round  a reel,  locally 
called  bhovra . From  this  it  is  wound  on  a small  reel  or  rahdti  to 
be  twisted.  The  thread  is  then  either  arranged  for  the  warp  or 
wound  round  the  bobbins  by  a small  wheel.  After  it  is  sized  the 
warp  is  carried  to  the  loom,  the  ends  are  passed  through  the  heddles, 
and  it  is  handed  to  the  weaver.  The  loom  used  in  weaving  plain 
coarse  cloth  is  the  same  as  the  Jul&ha’a  loom,  and  has  only  two 
heddles  and  two  treddles.  The  heather  mixture,  a greyish  green 
cloth  popular  among  Europeans  for  rough  work,  is  made  by  mixing 
yellow,  black,  and  green  threads  in  the  warp  as  well  as  In  the  weft. 
It  is  woven  on  a simple  loom  with  four  heddles. 

Indian  bed-sheets,  or  chddars , are  woven  on  the  carpet-loom  from 
the  finest  cotton  yam.  They  are  soft  and  warm,  and,  in  addition  to 
their  ordinary  use  as  bed-sheets,  may  be  used  either  as  a blanket  or 
as  a quilt  if  stuffed  with  cotton  wool. 

Tape  from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches  broad  is  in  great 
demand  for  messengers*  belts,  cot  bottoms,  harness,  and  machinery. 
The  tape-loom  consists  of  a rod  about  a foot  long*  hung 
horizontally  from  a string  which  is  tied  to  its  centre  and  fastened 
to  the  roof.  From  either  end  of  the  rod  a smaller  stick,  about 
six  inches  long,  hangs  at  right  angles.  The  ends  of  the  smaller 
b ticks  are  joined  together  by  a fringe  of  strings,  from  which  the 
loops  of  the  threads  that  serve  as  heddles  are  hong.  The  ends 
of  the  smaller  sticks  are  alternately  raised  and  lowered  by  the  hand 
to  secure  a similar  movement  among  the  loops  and  consequently 
among  the  alternate  fibres  of  the  warp.  Between  each  movement 
the  weft  fibre  is  passed  and  fixed  in  its  place  by  a small  wedge- 
shaped  instrument  called  hdtya,  differing  from  the  native  lavki  by 
being  smaller  and  by  having  no  iron  rim  along  the  thinner  side. 

The  cotton  carpet- loom  which  lies  horizontally  along  the  floor 
passes  round  stout  poles  at  either  end  which  are  secured  by  ropes 
tied  to  strong  wooden  pegs  driven  into  the  ground.  The  weavers 
crouch  on  a broad  wooden  plank  placed  across  the  warp.  This 
plank  rests  on  stones  at  the  side  of  the  loom,  and  as  the  work 
goes  on  is  moved  forward.  The  design  is  formed  in  the  same 
way  as  in  weaving  Persian  carpets,  by  passing  the  different 
coloured  threads  through  the  strands  of  the  warp,  as  called  out  by 
the  overseer  in  charge.  Instead  of  being  cut  off,' these  threads 
are  left  alack  and  driven  home  by  a fork-like  instrument  called  the 
heckle,  the  white  warp  threads  being  entirely  hidden  by  the  weft, 
which  forms  the  colouring  of  the  carpet.  The  loom  has  only  two 
heddles.  The  striped  cotton  carpet-loom  differs  from  the  coarse  cloth- 
loom  only  by  being  broader  and  having  a stronger  reed  or  phani.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  carpet-weaver  is  to  hide  completely  the  white  warp- 
yarn,  leaving  unbroken  belts  of  the  coloured  weft.  For  this  purpose, 
each  time  the  shuttle  passes,  the  weaver  inserts  hie  index  finger 
abont  the  middle  of  the  warp  and  pushes  the  weft-yarn  forward  to 
the  middle  of  the  reed  or  phani,  making  an  angular  arch  with  the 
fabric  already  woven.  He  then  drives  the  weft-yarn  home,  thus 
using  a greater  length  of  weft-yam  than  the  breadth  of  the  carpet. 
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A cotton  carpet  costs  from  8fd,  to  7 (21  ua.-5  as.)  a square  foot. 
There  are  (1882)  twenty  cotton  carpet  weavers. 

Napkins,  table-cloths,  and  towels  of  diaper  or  other  designs, 
require  six  to  eight  heddles  and  fcreddles  and  very  fine  reeds. 
In  other  respects  the  loom  resembles  that  used  in  weaving  coarse 
cloth. 

Persian  carpet-looms  differ  from  plain  oarpet-lootna  in  having  the 
warp  fastened  vertically , instead  of  horizontally,  in  the  absence  of 
heddles  and  treddles,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  reed,  phani . 
The  loom  consists  of  two  uprights,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
high  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  apart,  supporting  two  beams,  one 
fixed  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  uprights  and  the  other  movable. 
The  warp-yam  is  passed  round  these  beams  forming  a huge 
embroidery-like  frame.  On  one  side  of  this  frame  from  three  to  six 
workmen  sit,  while  on  the  other  side  the  overseer  stands  with  a sketch 
or  sample  of  the  design  before  him.  When  all  is  ready,  he  calls  out  to 
the  workmen  the  number  of  loops  of  each  variety  of  coloured  wool 
that  have  to  be  taken  up  for  the  first  row.  The  workmen  repeat  in 
chorus  what  the  overseer  says,  and  fix  up  the  loops,  tie  a knot,  and 
cut  the  pieces  off.  As  soon  as  the  first  row  is  ready,  a wefhyara 
is  passed  between  the  two  sets  of  the  warp,  and  is  fixed  tightly 
in  its  place  by  the  aid  of  a fork-like  instrument  called  the  heckle. 
In  this  manner  row  after  row  is  laid  up,  till  the  whole  of  the 
carpet  is  woven,  when  it  is  taken  down  from  the  loom,  spread  on  the 
floor,  and  sheared.  Persian  carpets  vary  in  price,  according  to 
texture  and  design,  from  14s.  to  £1  8#.  (Rs.  7-Rs.  14)  the  superficial 
square  yard.  There  are  (1882)  seventy- five  Persian  carpet  weavers. 

Besides  these  articles,  the  convicts  make  bamboo -baskets,  gold 
and  silver  ornaments,  boxes,  and  other  wooden  articles.  They  dye 
cloth  or  silk,  engrave  metal  plates,  make  flower-pots  and  water-pots, 
ropes  and  nets  for  badminton  lawn-tennis  and  cricket,  cotton  coir 
and  flax  ropes,  and  soles  for  hunting  shoes.  Few  of  these  articles  are 
kept  in  stock,  but  they  are  quickly  made  and  supplied  to  order. 
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Thaha  history  may  be  divided  into  four  periods,  an  early  Hindu 
period  partly  mythic  and  partly  historic,  coming  down  to  about  A.n, 
1300;  a Musalmfin  period  lasting  from  1300  to  about  1660;  a 
Mar&tha  period  from  1660  to  1800  ; and  a British  period  since  1800. 
The  chief  interest  in  the  history  of  the  ThAna  coast  is  that,  with 
comparatively  few  and  short  breaks,  some  one  of  its  ports,  Bopdra, 
Qhaul,  KalyAn,  Th&na,  SanjAn,  or  Bombay,  has,  from  pre-historic 
times,  taken  a leading  part  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  Western 
India.  From  prq-hiatonc  times  the  ThAna  coast  has  had  relations 
with  lands  beyond  the  Indian  Ocean.  From  b.c.  2500  to  b.c.  500 
there  are  signs  of  trade  with  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Babylon  ; from 
b.c.  250  to  A.D*  250  there  are  dealings  with,  perhaps  settlements 
of,  Greeks  and  Parthians ; from  A-D.  250  to  A.n.  640  there  are 
Persian  alliances  and  Persian  settlements;  from  a.d.  700  to  a.d*  1200 
there  are  MosalmAn  trade  relations  and  Musalm&n  settlements  from 
Arabia  and  Persia;  in  1530  there  is  the  part  conquest  by  the 
Portuguese ; and  in  1664  the  settlement  of  the  British.  The  share  of 
the  Hindus  in  these  dealings  with  foreigners  has  by  no  means  been 
copfined  to  providing  in  India  valued  articles  of  trade.  As  far  back 
as  record  remains,  for  courage  and  enterprise,  as  traders,  settlers, 
and  travellers  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  Hindus  hold  a high 
place  among  the  dwellers  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.1 

The  openings  through  the  Sahy&dris  by  the  Tal,  the  Kdna,  the 
MAlsej,  and  the  Bor  passes,  have  from  the  beginning  of  local  history 
(b.c.  225)  caused  trade  to  centre  in  the  ThAna  ports*  During  these 
two  thousand  years  the  trade  of  the  ThAna  ports,  from  time  to  time, 
has  varied  from  a great  foreign  commerce  to  a local  traffic.  The 
trade  has  risen  to  foreign  commerce  when  the  ThAna  coast  has  been 
under  a power  which  ruled  both  the  Konkan  and  the  Deccan  ; it 
has  shrunk  to  a local  traffic  when  ThAna  and  the  Deccan  have 
been  under  different  rulers. 
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1 Of  the  Hindu  share  in  the  early  navigation  of  the  Indian  Ocean  a notice  is  given 
iu  Append! i A,  Authorities  in  favour  of  early  Hindu  settlements  On  the  coasts 
of  Arabia  and  the  Persian  Gulf  are  cited  in  footnote  3 p.  404.  The  following  instances, 
taken  from  one  of  Wilferd’s  Essay*  (As.  Res.  X.  106,  107),  point  to  a still  wider 
distribution  of  the  early  Hindus  ■ at  the  same  time  the  vague  use  of  India  and 
Indians  among  Greek  and  Roman  writers  makes  the  application  of  some  of  these 
references  to  Hindus  somewhat  doubtful.  Wilford  notices  Hindu  seers  in  Persia 
and  in  Pal ee tine  700  years  before  Christ ; Hindus  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  n.c.  480  ; 
Hindu  elephant-drivers  among  the  Carthaginians  b.O.  300,  and  among  the  Romans 
B.c,  250;  Hindu  male  and  female  servants  in  Greece;  and  Hindn  merchants  in 
Germany  (b.o,  00),  perhaps  in  England. 
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The  earliest  known  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Thins  coast  belongs 
to  the  third  century  before  Christ  (b,c,  225).  It  is  the  engraving  of 
Aehok*s  edicts  on  basalt  boulders  at  Sop&ra  about  sis:  miles  north  of 
Bassein.  SopAra  must  then  have  been  the  capital  o£  the  conntry  and 
probably  a centre  of  trade.  The  history  of  Sop&ra  may  doubtfully 
be  traced  to  much  earlier  times.  According  to  Buddhist  writings 
SopArs  was  a royal  seat  and  a great  centre  of  commerce  during  the 
lifetime  of  Gautama  Buddha  (b.c.  540)  ,l  But  the  story  is  legendary, 
or  at  least  partly  legendary,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Gautama  ever  left  Northern  India  A passage  in  the  Mah&bh&rat 
describes  Arjun  stopping  at  the  most  holy  Shurp&rak  on  his  way 
to  Somn£th  Pattan  or  YerAval  in  South  KAthi&w&F,  and  gives  an 
account  of  Arjun'e  visit  to  a place  full  of  Brahman  temples, 
apparently  at  or  near  the  Kanhen  Caves,1 

This  early  Buddhist  and  Br&hxnan  fame,  and  the  resemblance  of 
the  name  to  Sofer  or  Ophir,  have  raised  the  belief  that  SopAra  is 
Solomon Js  Ophir,  a famous  centre  of  trade  about  a thousand  years 
before  Christ.  This  identification  leads  back  to  the  still  earlier 
trade  between  Egypt  and  the  holy  land  of  Punt  (ec.  2500-1600); 
and  this  to  the  pro-historic  traffic  from  the  ThAna  coast  to  Persia, 
Arabia,  and  Africa.1 


1 Bnraoufd  Introduction,  A l’Hiutoire  da  Buddhism*  Indian,  I.  235-270. 

a MahAbh&nit*  (Bom,  Ed,),  Vanaparva,  cap,  118.  This  passage  may  be  an  interpola- 
tion. By  passages  such  as  these  the  revivers  of  BrAhmatuam  (a,i>.  600*  1000)  effaced 
the  memory  of  Buddhism.  The  Buddhist  cave  temples  became  the  work  of  the 
F Ad  da  vs,  and  the  two  colossal  rock -cut  Buddhas  in  the  great  Kanheri  cave  became 
statues  of  Bhim  the  giant  PAndav.  At  the  same  time  the  story  of  Puma  given  below 
(p.  406)  seems  to  show  that  Kanberi  was  a BrAhmanio  centre  before  it  became 
Buddhist. 

1 Vincent  (Commerce  of  the  Ancients,  II.  45,  281,  423),  Heeren  (Hist,  Bee,  HI.  408), 
and  Reinaud  { Abu-l  fida,  cLxxiv.  and  Memoir  Sur,  Finds,  221)  hold,  that  by  the  help  of 
the  regular  winds  Hindus  and  Arabs  have  from  pre-historic  times  traded  from  West 
India  to  Arabia,  Africa,  and  Persia.  This  belief  is  supported  by  tbe  mention  in  Genesis 
(AC.  170Of  cap.  xxviii.)  of  Arab*  trafficking  in  Indian  spices  ; by  the  early  use  of 
Indian  articles  among  the  Egyptians  {Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  Popular  Edition, 
II.  237;  Bawlinsonvs  Herodotus,  II.  84,  275;  Mrs.  Manning’s  Ancient  India,  II. 
349  ; Lassen's  Ind.  Alt.  II.  602,  Ed.  1874  ; J.  Madras  Lit  and  Scien.  1878,  202)  ; and, 
according  to  Wilford  (As.  Res.  X.  100),  and  Lassen  by  the  Hindu  colonisation  of  Socotra 
and  of  the  east  coast  of  Arabia.  It  is  also  supported  oy  the  mention  in  later  times  (p.g. 
200 ; Ind.  Alb.  II.  586)  of  settlements  of  Aden  Arabs  on  the  Indian  coast  and  of  colonists 
in  Socotra  who  traded  with  India  (Agatharcides,  b,c.  177,  in  Vincent,  II.  38  ; and 
Qeog  Vet  Scrip.  I.  66) ; by  the  Arab  form  of  Pliny’s  (a.u.  77)  Ziaeme  or  Jozn^  and 
of  Ptolemy’s  (*,U.  150)  Melizygerus  on  the  Konkan  coast ; by  the  correspondence  of 
Sefareh-eLHende  and  Sefareh-ebZinge,  that  is  SofAla  or  Sop4m  in  ThAna  and  Sof  Ala 
In  Africa  (Vincent,  IL  281,  422)  ; and  by  the  statement  in  the  Peoples  (Vincent, 
II,  423)  that  the  trade  between  India,  Africa,  and  Arabia  wae  much  older  than  the 
time  of  the  Greeks. 

Whether  the  early  Egyptians  traded  to  the  west  coast  of  India  is  doubtful. 
The  holy  land  of  Funt,  to  which  as  far  back  as  b.c.  2500  the  Egyptian  king 
Bank h-ha-ia  sent  au  expedition,  was  formerly  (Campoliou’s  L'Egypte,  I.  98}  supposed 
to  be  India,  but  later  writers  place  it  nearer  Egypt  ; Brugsch  (Egypt  Under  the 
Fharoahs,  l.  114)  on  the  SomAli  cosat  ; and  Dnucker  (History  of  Antiquity,  I.  150, 
157,  314)  in  South  Arabia.  As  early  as  b.c.  1600  the  Egyptians  had  many  Indian 
products,  agates,  bmmatite,  the  lotus,  indigo,  pepper,  cardamoms,  ginger,  cmnsmon, 
and  Indian  muslins  (Wilkinson’s  Ancient  Egyptians,  Pop.  Ed.,  H.  237  ; Bawlinson’s 
Herodotus,  II,  64,  168,  173,275)  ; hut  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  traded  direct  to 
India, 

Of  the  Phoenician  connection  with  Ophir  or  Sophor  (B.c.  1100 -850),  details  Are  given 
under  SopAra,  The  chief  exports  from  Ophir  were  gold,  tin,  sandalwood,  cotton,  nard, 
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The  question  of  the  identification  of  Sop&ra  with  Solomon’s  Ophir 
is  discussed  in  the  account  of  Sop&ra  given  under  Places  of  Interest, 
As  far  as  information  goes,  the  identification,  though  not  unlikely, 
is  doubtful,  and  the  carving  of  Ashok's  edicts  (b.c.  225)  remains 
the  earliest  known  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Th4na  coast.  The 
MahAwanso  mentions  that  Ashok  sent  Dharmarakshita,  a Yavan  or 
Greek,  to  preach  Buddhism  in  Apar&n ta  or  the  Eonkan,  and  that 
he  lectured  to  70,000  people,  of  whom  1000  men  and  more  than 
1000  women,  all  of  them  Kshatriyas,  entered  the  priesthood.1  It 


bdellium,  sugar,  cassia  or  cinnamon,  pepper,  peacock*,  Ape*,  rice,  ebony,  and 
ivory  (Max  Muller's  Science  of  Language,  190;  Caldwell's  Dravidian  Grammar,  92). 
The  imports  were  probably  wine,  slaves,  clay  and  metal  dishes,  ornament*,  arms, 
fish -purple,  glass,  silver,  and  embroidered  and  woven  stuffs  (Duucker,  II.  70,  72,  73, 
2W-2#1,  306). 

The  connection  between  India  and  the  Persian  Gulf  seems  to  pass  even  further 
back  than  the  connection  with  Arabia  and  with  Africa.  The  voyage  is  shorter, 
sailing  in  the  Persian  Golf  is  easier,  and  the  inland  route  is  less  barren.  Babylonian 
tradition  opens  with  a reference  to  a race  who  came  from  the  southern  sea,  a people 
who  brought  the  Babylonians  their  gods,  and  who  taught  them  the  arts.  According 
to  one  account  these  teachers  came  from  Egypt  ; according  to  another  account  the 
chief  teacher  was  Andub&r  the  Indian  (Heeren1*  Historical  Researches,  II.  145 ; 
Raw!  in  eon  in  J.  R,  A.  9.  [New  Series]  XII.  201-208,  218).  Rawlinson  hold*  that  from 
very  early  times,  Gerrha,  on  the  mainland  doe*  to  Bahrein  island  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  gulf,  was  an  emporium  of  the  Indian  trad©,  and  identifies  Apir  an  old  name 
for  Gerrha  with  Solomon's  Ophir  (Ditto,  214),  The  original  traders  seem  to  have 
been  Phoenicians,  who,  according  to  ancient  accounts,  moved  from  Bahrein  north-west 
to  the  Mediterranean  coast  (Rawliueon's  Herodotus,  IV.  241  ; Lassen'*  Ind,  Alt  H. 
589 ; Rawlinson  J.  R.  A,  S.  XII.  N.  8.  219). 

The  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  seems  also  from  very  early  times  to  have  been 
connected  by  trade  with  India.  In  the  ninth  century  before  Christ,  Isaiah  (xliii.  14) 
described  the  Babylonians  as  rejoicing  in  their  ships,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century,  Nebuchaduezar  (b.c.  006-681)  built  quays  and  embankments  of  solid 
masonry  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  traded  with  Ceylon  and  Western  India  (Rawlin- 
sou's  Herod.  I.  513;  Heeren,  IX  415 -417),  sending  to  India  fabrics  of  wool  and 
linen,  pottery,  glass,  jewels,  lime,  and  ointment,  and  bringing  back  wood,  spices, 
ivory,  ebony,  precious  stones,  cochineal,  pearls,  and  gold,  (Heeren1*  Historical 
Researches,  II.  209,  247  ; Dtmcker,  I.  305).  In  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  the 
men  of  Dedau  or  Bahrein  brought  ebony  and  ivory  to  Tyre  (B.C.  588;  Ezekiel, 
xxvii.  15)* 

The  Persians  (rc.  538-330)  despised  trade  and  seem  to  have  blocked  the  months 
of  the  Tigris  (Lassen's  Ind.  Alt,  II.  606  ; Rooke'a  Arrian,  II.  149;  Heeren,  II.  247-249) 
sod  in  India  a trade-hating  class  rose  to  power  and  introduced  into  Manu’a  Code 
(b.c.  300)  a rule  making  seafaring  a crime  (Ind.  Ant.  IV  138),  This  clause  is 
contrary  to  other  provisions  of  the  code  (Heeren’t  Hist.  Rea  III.  B49,  350,  369) 
and  to  the  respect  with  which  merchants  are  spoken  of  in  the  Rigved  and  the 
R&mAyan,  and  in  later  times  by  the  Buddhists.  (For  the  vigour  of  Hindu  trade  in 
early  Vedio  and  Rdm&yaji  times,  see  Wilson’s  Rigved,  I.  152  ; Lassen's  Ind.  Alt. 
II.  581  ; Mrs.  Manning's  Ancient  India,  II.  347  ; Caldwell's  Dr&vidian  Grammar, 
122  ; Heeren 's  Hist.  Ftee.  ELL  353,  368,  381.  For  the  Buddhist  respect  for  merchants, 
see  Bumoufs  In  trod  action,  250  ; Rhys  Davids’  Buddhist  Birth  Stories,  I.  138,  149,  157  ; 
and  Mrs.  Manning,  II.  354).  This  Br&hman  and  Persian  hate  of  trade,  especially  of 
tradd  by  sea,  perhaps  explains  the  decay  of  foreign  commerce  before  toe  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (b,c.  325).  In  spite  of  all  his  inquiries  in  Sindh,  and  in  spite 
of  the  voyage  of  Nearcbna  from  Kariehi  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  one  vessel,  laden  with 
frankincense,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  sign  of  sea-trade  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  along  the  east  coast  of  Arabia.  Rooke’s  Arrian,  IX 
282,  282,  285  ; Vincent,  II.  380.  The  Buddhists  (perhaps  about  xc,  250)  are 
mentioned  as  increasing  the  trade  to  Persia  (Ind-  Ant.  XI.  147).  In  the  second  and 
first  century  before  Christ  the  old  Bahrein  trade  revived,  Gerrha  on  the  mainland 
haring  much  trade  with  India  (Heeren,  II.  100,  103,  118,  124-125).  Among  the  chief 
imports  were  cotton  and  teak.  These  were  supposed  to  grow  at  Bahrein,  not  almost 
certainly  came  from  India  (Heeren,  II.  237-239), 

i Tumour's  MahAwanso,  73  ; Bigandefs  life  of  Gaudama,  388 ; Cunningham's 
Bbilsa  Topes,  L17. 
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is  not  known  whether  at  the  time  of  the  mission  the  Koukan  formed 
part  of  Ashok'e  empire,  or  was  under  a friendly  ruler.1 

The  Buddhist  legend  of  Puma  of  Sop&ra  belongs,  in  its  present 
form,  to  the  Into  or  MahAyan  School  of  Buddhism  (a*El  100-400), 
and  is  so  full  of  wonders  that  it  is  probably  not  earlier  than  the 
third  or  fourth  century  after  Christ.  Its  descriptions  cannot  he 
taken  to  apply  to  any  particular  date.  They  are  given  hero  as 
they  profess  to  describe  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  and  the  state 
of  Bop&ra  at  that  time,  and  as  several  of  the  particulars  agree  with 
recent  discoveries  near  SopAra. 

In  the  legend  of  Pnma,  translated  by  Bumouf  from  Nepalese 
and  Tibetan  sources  apparently  of  the  third  or  fourth  century  after 
Christ,®  SopAra  is  described  as  the  seat  of  a king,  a city  with  several 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  with  eighteen  gates  and  a temple  of 
Buddha  adorned  with  friezes  of  carved  sandalwood.  It  covered  a 
space  1000  yards  in  area,  and  its  buildings  and  towers  rose  to  a height 


(the  stock  phrase  for  a large  number)  merchants,  both  local  and 
foreign,  traded  to  distant  lands.  There  was  much  risk  in  these 
voyages.  A safe  return  was  the  cause  of  great  rejoicing ; two  or 
three  successful  voyages  made  a merchant  a man  of  mark ; no  one 
who  had  made  si x safe  voyages  had  ever  been  known  to  tempt 
Providence  by  trying  a seventh.  The  trade  was  in  cloth,  fine  and 
coarse,  blue  yellow  red  and  white.  One  of  the  most  valued 
articles  was  the  sandalwood  known  as  goshitsK  or  cow's  head, 
perhaps  from  the  shape  of  the  logs.  This  was  brought  apparently 
from  the  KAnarese  or  Ma-labAr  coast.  The  coinage  was  gold  and 
many  of  the  merchants  had  great  fortunes.  A strong  merchant 
guild  ruled  the  trade  of  the  city.* 

At  this  time  the  religion  of  the  country  was  Brahmanism. 
There  were  large  nunneries  of  religious  widows,  monasteries  where 
seers  or  rights  lived  in  comfort  in  fruit  and  flower  gardens,  and 
bark -clad  hermits  who  lived  on  bare  hill-tops.  The  gods  on  whom 
the  laymen  called  in  times  of  trouble  were  Shiv,  Varuna,  Kubera, 
Shakra,  Brahma,  Hari,  Shankar,  and  divinities,  apparently  maids 
or  Devis,  Besides  the  gods  many  supernatural  beings,  Asuras, 
Mahoragas,  Yakahas,  and  D Ana  vs  were  believed  to  have  power  over 
men  for  good  or  for  evil.4 

Puma,  the  son  of  a rich  SopAra  merchant  and  a slave  girl,  whose 
worth  and  skill  had  raised  him  to  be  one  of  the  leading  merchants 
of  SopAra,  turned  the  people  of  the  Konkan  from  this  old  faith  to 
Buddhism.6  Bailing  with  some  Benares  merchants  to  the  land  of 


1 Apparently  Aahok  add  reused  bit  edicts  to  countries  where  he  did  not  role.  One 
copy  of  the  edict*  was  addressed  to  the  people  of  Chola,  Pi  da,  Kerala,  and  Tambapani. 
Tennent’s  Ceylon,  L 368. 

* The  wonder*  worked  by  Buddha  and  the  furniture  of  the  monasteries,  seats 
tapestries  figured  cushions  and  carved  pedes tals,  point  to  a late  date. 

» Trading  companies  are  mentioned  in  Ytjnavalkya’s  Code,  B.C.  300.  Oppert  in 
Madras  Journal  (1878),  194.  4 Bumouf,  266,  264. 

8 It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  though  at  first  despised  as  the  son  of  a slave  girl, 
when  Puma  proved  himself  able  and  successful,  the  merchants  of  3opAra  sought  him 
in  marriage  for  their  daughter*.  Bumouf,  249. 
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the  sandal  tree,  Purus  was  delighted  by  the  strange  songs  which 
they  chanted  morning  and  evening.  They  were  not  songs,  the 
merchants  told  him,  but  the  holy  sayings  of  Buddha*  On  his  return 
to  Sop&ra  Puma  gave  up  his  merchant's  life  and  went  to  Benares, 
where  Gautama  received  him  into  the  Buddhist  priesthood.  He 
urged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  preach  to  the  people  of  the 
Konkan.1 2  The  people  of  the  Konkan  had  the  worst  name  for 
fierceness,  rudeness,  and  cruelty,  Buddha  feared  that  the  patience 
of  so  young  a disciple  might  not  be  proof  against  their  insults. 
Puma,  he  said,  the  men  of  the  Konkan  are  fierce,  cruel,  and 
unmannerly.  When  they  cover  yon  with  evil  and  coarse  abuse, 
what  will  you  think  of  them  T If  the  men  of  the  Konkan  cover  me 
with  evil  and  coarse  abase,  I shall  think  them  a kindly  and  gentle 
people  for  abusing  me  instead  of  cuffing  or  stoning  me*  They  are 
rough  overbearing  fellows  those  men  of  the  Konkan.  What  will 
yon  think  of  them.  Puma,  if  they  cuff  you  or  stone  yoo  ? If  they 
cuff  me  or  stone  me,  I shall  think  them  kindly  and  gentle  for 
using  hands  and  stones  instead  of  staves  and  swords.  They  are  a 
rough  set,  Purna,  those  men  of  the  Konkan,  If  they  beat  you 
with  staves  and  cut  you  witb  swords,  what  will  you  think  of  them  T 
If  they  beat  me  with  staves  or  cut  me  with  swords,  I shall  think 
them  a kindly  people  for  not  killing  me  outright.  They  are  a wild 
people.  Puma,  if  they  kill  you  outright  what  will  you  think  of 
them  T If  they  kill  me  outright,  I shall  think  the  men  of  the 
Konkan  kindly  and  gentle,  freeing  me  with  so  little  pain  from  this 
miserable  body  of  death*  Good,  Purna,  good,  so  perfect  a patience 
is  fit  to  dwell  in  the  Konkan,  even  to  make  it  its  home.  Go  Puma, 
freed  from  evil  free  others,  safe  over  the  sea  of  sorrow  help  others  to 
cross,  comforted  give  comfort,  in  perfect  rest  guide  others  to  rest.1 

Puma  goes  to  the  Konkan,  and,  while  he  wanders  about  begging, 
he  is  met  by  a oonntryman  who  is  starting  to  shoot  deer.  The 
hunter  sees  the  ill-omened  shaven -faced  priest,  and  draws  his  bow 
to  shoot  him.  Puma  throws  off  his  outer  robe  and  calls  to  the 
hunter,  ' Shoot,  I have  come  to  the  Konkan  to  be  a sacrifice.'  The 
hunter,  struck  by  his  freedom  from  fear,  spares  his  life  and  becomes 
his  disciple.  The  new  religion  spreads.  Many  men  and  women 
adopt  a religious  life,  and  4 500  * monasteries  are  built  and  furnished 
with  hundreds  of  beds,  seats,  tapestries,  figured  cushions,  and 
carved  pedestals* 

Puma  becomes  famous.  A body  of  merchants  in  danger  of 
shipwreck  call  on  him  for  help,  and  he  appears  and  stills  the  storm. 
On  their  return  the  merchants  build  a Buddhist  temple  in  Sop&ra. 
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1 The  word  need  la  Shron-Aparinta  or  Suoapar&Qta.  Apar&nta,  the  behind  or  western 
land,  ia  admitted  to  he  the  Konkan.  The  following  suggestion  is  offered  in  explanation 
of  Shron.  The  fact  of  a Greek  or  Ye  van  element  in  the  coast  population  seems  probable, 
from  the  Greek  trade  with  the  country,  from  the  mention  of  Ye  vans  in  several  of  the 
West  Indian  cave  inscriptions,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  whom  Aahok  chose 
to  preach  Buddhism  in  the  Konkan,  and  his  viceroy  in  K&thiAwAr  (Ind.  Ant.  VXL 
257L  were  Yavans.  Shron  may  then  be  Son  or  So  nag,  a word  for  Yavan  still  in  use 
in  Box?  thorn  India  (Caldwell’s  Dm  vidian  Grammar,  5),  and  of  which  Son  the  name 
for  the  coast  and  part-foreign  Kolis  of  Thine  may  be  a trace.  Hardy  (Manual 
of  Buddhism,  Sec.  Ed,  215,  535)  seems  to  think  Son  was  a later  name,  and  that  the 
correct  form  waa  Yon  and  is  connected  with  Hun. 

2 Bunion  f '»  Introduction,  254, 
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Puma  asks  Buddha  to  honour  the  temple  with  hie  presence.  He 
comes,  with  his  chief  disciples,  flying  through  the  air.  On  his 
way,  apparently  near  Sop&ra,  he  stops  at  several  places,  At  one  of 
these  places  live  ' 500J  widows,  whom  Buddha  visits  and  con  verts.  In 
answer  to  their  prayer  he  gives  them  some  of  his  hair  and  his  nails, 
and  they  build  a mound  or  stupa  over  them.  The  spirit  of  the 
Jet  van  wood,  who  had  come  with  Buddha  from  Benares,  plants  a 
branch  of  the  vakul  or  Mimusops  elengi  tree  in  the  yard  near  the 
8iupat  and  the  stupa  is  worshipped,  by  some  under  the  name 
of  the  Widows'  Stupa,  and  by  others  under  the  name  of  the  Vakul 
stupa.  This  second  name  is  interesting  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  Vakdl  or  Brahma  Tekri,  a holy  hill  about  a mile  to  the  south 
of  Sop&ra,  which  is  covered  with  tombs  and  has  several  Pali 
inscriptions  of  about  the  second  century  before  Christ, 

Accompanied  by  the  f 500 J widows  Buddha  visited  another 
hermitage  full  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  water,  where  lived  ' 500  J monks. 
Drunk  with  the  good  things  of  this  life  these  seers  or  rishxs  thought 
of  nothing  beyond,  Buddha  destroyed  the  flowers  and  fruit,  dried 
the  water,  and  withered  the  grass.  The  seers  in  despair  blamed 
Bh&gavat  for  ruining  their  happy  life.  By  another  exercise  of 
power,  he  brought  back  their  bloom  to  the  wasted  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  its  greenness  to  the  withered  grass.  The  seers  became  his 
disciples,  and  with  the  '500  * widows  of  Vakul  passed  with  Buddha, 
through  the  air,  to  the  hill  of  Musala.  On  Musala  hill  there  lived  a 
seer  or  rishit  who  was  known  as  Vakkali  or  the  bark-robe  wearer. 
This  rishi  saw  Buddha  afar  off,  and,  on  seeing  him,  there  rose  in  his 
heart  a feeling  of  goodwill  He  thought  to  himself,  shall  I come  down 
from  this  hill  and  go  to  meet  Buddha,  for  he  doubtless  is  coming  here 
intending  to  convert  me.  Why  should  not  I throw  myself  from  the  top 
of  this  hill  f The  seer  threw  himself  over  the  cliff,  and  Buddha  caught 
him,  so  that  he  received  no  hurt.  He  was  taught  the  law  and  became 
a disciple,  gaining  the  highest  place  in  his  master's  trust,  This 
passage  has  the  special  interest  of  apparently  referring  to  the  sage 
Musala,  who  lived  on  the  top  of  Padan  rock  near  Goregaon  station, 
about  eighteen  miles  south  of  SopAra.1  From  the  Musala  rock 
Buddha  went  to  Sop&ra,  which  had  been  cleaned  and  beautified, 
and  a guard  stationed  at  each  of  its  eighteen  gates.  Fearing  to 
offend  the  rest  by  choosing  any  one  guard  as  his  escort,  Buddha  new 
through  the  air  into  the  middle  of  the  city.  He  was  escorted  to  the 
new  temple  adorned  with  friezes  of  carved  sandalwood,  where  he 
taught  the  law  and  converted  f hundreds  of  thousands.'  While  in 
Sopdra  Buddha  became  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  NAga  kings 
Krishna  and  Gautama.  They  came  on  the  waves  of  the  sea  with 
€ 500'  NAgas,  Buddha  knew  that  if  the  NAgas  entered  Sop&ra  the 
city  would  be  destroyed.  So  he  went  to  meet  them,  and  converted 
them  to  his  faith,* 


1 Details  are  given  in  Plaoea  of  Interest,  Ghoreg&on,  and  Appendix,  Padan. 

* Burn q life  Introduction,  A I'Histoire  du  Buddhiame  Indien,  234-275.  Puma 
rose  to  the  highest  rank.  He  became  a Bodhismttva  or  potential  Buddha,  and  in 
future  timea  will  appear  aa  Buddha.  Perhaps,  but  this  U doubtful,  he  ta  Mai  trey*  or 
the  next  Buddha  {see  Appendix  to  Place*  of  Interest),  Puma's  atory  u given  with 
much  the  name  detail*  aa  by  Bumouf  in  Hardy's  Manual  of  Buddhism.  58,  2G7,  and  ia 
St  Hilaire's  Buddhism,  152-154. 
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The  relics  found  in  the  Sopdra  mound  show,  that  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ  Sopdra  had  workers  of  considerable  skill  and 
taste.  The  bricks  are  of  excellent  material  and  the  large  stone 
coffer  is  carefully  made,  the  lines  are  clear  and  exact,  and  the 
surface  is  skilfully  smoothed.  The  crystal  casket  is  also  prettily 
shaped  and  highly  finished.  The  braes  gods  are  excellent  castings, 
sharper  and  truer  than  modern  Hindu  brass  ware*  The  skill  of  the 
gold  and  silver  smiths  is  shown  in  the  finely  stamped  silver  coin,  in 
the  variety  and  grace  of  the  gold  flowers,  and  in  the  shape  and 
tracery  of  the  small  central  gold  casket. 

Short  P&li  inscriptions  found  on  the  Vakil  or  Brahma  hill,  about 
two  miles  south  of  &opdra,  seem  to  show  that  about  s.c.  200  the 
tribe  of  the  Kodas  or  Kotfcas,  who  seem  about  that  time  to  have 
been  ruling  near  Mi  rat  and  afterwards  (a.d.  190)  near  Patna,  had  a 
settlement  at  Sop&raJ1 

Under  Ashok  the  west  coast  of  India  was  enriched  by  the  opening 
of  a direct  sea- trade  with  Egjyt,  and  apparently  eastwards  with  the 
great  Deccan  trade  centre  of  Tagara.  But  the  direct  trade  with 
Egypt  was  never  large,  and  it  centred  at  Broach,  not  at  Sop&ra.* 

The  next  dynasty  known  to  have  been  connected  with  the  Thrfna 
coast  are  the  Shitakarnis,  Sh&tav&hans,  or  Andhrabhrityaa,  whose 
inscription  in  the  N4na  pass  makes  it  probable  that  they  held  the 
Konkan  about  b.c.  100.®  During  their  role  the  Konkan  was 


l Pandit  BhagvinlAl  Indraji  gives  the  following  note  on  the  Kodas  or  Kottas.  The 
inscriptions  found  on  the  Brahma  hill  seam  *11  to  belong  to  Kod&s  (Sk.  Kottas),  and 
the  hill  apparently  was  their  burial-ground*  One  of  the  inscriptions  reads,  1 Of 
Kalnvida  a Koda.*  A coin  from  SAh&ranpnr  near  Mi  rat  has  Kidasa,  that  is  1 Of 
KAda,1  on  both  sides,  in  letters  which  cl  only  resemble  the  Vakil  hill  letters* 
Skandagupt&’s  inscription  on  the  Allahabad  pillar,  in  a.d.  190,  states  that,  while 
playing  in  PnshpAvhaya  (P&taliputra  or  Patna),  he  punished  a scion  of  the  Eoda  family. 

The  Kods  are  one  of  many  historical  tribee  whose  names  survive  in  Mar&tha 
surnames.  In  Kelva^Mahim  there  are  twenty  or  thirty  houses  of  Kods  who 
■re  husbandmen,  bolding  a lower  position  than  tfar&th&s  or  Kunbis,  about  the 
same  as  Kolia,  and  higher  than  VArlis.  They  eat  animal  food  except  beef,  bum  their 
dead,  and  do  not  differ  in  their  customs  from  other  Thina  Kunbisor  Mardth&a.  They 
do  not  marry  with  any  caste  except  their  own.  They  are  also  found  in  Nisik.  A 
miserable  remnant  of  the  same  tribe,  or  of  a tribe  of  the  same  name,  also  occurs 
cm  the  Nilgiri  hills.  They  number  about  1 100,  are  rude  craftsmen,  very  dirty  in 
their  habits,  and  much  avoided.  They  speak  a rude  Kinareae.  Caldwell's  Dravidian 
Grammar,  Int.  37,  Appr  512,  There  wore  Kotta  chiefs  in  Ceylon  in  1527,  bnt 
Kottah  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  their  town,  Tennant's  Ceylon,  1L  11.  Kods 
■eem  to  be  also  a Telugu  tribe.  Further  details  are  given  under  Places  of  Interest, 
SopAra,  p.  325  and  in  the  Appendix. 

■ Duncker’a  Ancient  History,  IV.  528  ; Wilford  in  As,  Res.  I.  369  j Grant  Duffs 
Mar  A this,  11,  The  second  Ptolemy  Philadetphus  (b.c,  270)'  made  a harbour  in 
the  east  of  Egypt,  and  joined  it  with  Coptus  on  the  Kile  near  Thebes.  Lassen's  Ind. 
Alt.  H.  594.  The  Egyptian  shipe  started  from  Berenika  about  half  way  down  the 
Bad  Sea*  pasted  by  Mocha  and  Aden,  coasted  eastern  Arabia,  crossed  the  mouth  of 
the  Persian  Golf  to  near  Karachi,  and  from  Karachi  sailed  down  the  Indian  coast. 
Chambers'  Ancient  History,  269.  Gold  and  silver  plate  and  female  slaves  are  noted 
among  the  imports  from  Egypt.  The  direct  trade  to  Egypt  was  never  great.  By 
the  second  century  before  Christ  the  trade  between  Egypt  and  India  centred  in 
Aden.  A gatharcidoa  in  Vincent,  II.  33. 

3 The  SnAtahanus  are  supposed  to  have  bad  their  original  capital  at  Dhamikot  in 
Gantur  near  the  mouth  of  the  Krishna,  and  to  bo  the  Andrei  of  Pliny  (a.d.  77)  and 
of  the  Feutinger  Tables  (a.d.  100),  They  are  said  to  be  the  first  Tolugus  who 
admitted  a Sanskrit  element  into  their  language*  Muir's  Sanskrit  Texts,  II.  438.  They 
are  described  in  early  Hindu  writings  as  s border  tribe  (Ditto,  X.  358)  and  as  Dosyas  of 
b 310—52 
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enriched  by  the  great  development  of  the  western  trade*  which 
followed  the  establishment  of  the  Parthian  empire  under 
Mithridates  I*  (b.c.  174*186)  and  the  Roman  conquest  of  Egypt  in 
b.c*  30,1  Under  the  Romans  the  direct  trade  between  Egypt  and 
India  gained  an  importance  it  never  had  under  the  Ptolemies,  In 
a few  years  (b.c.  25)  the  Indian  fleet  in  the  Red  Sea  increased 
from  a few  ships  to  120  sail.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  kept  to 
the  old  Egyptian  coasting  route  across  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Kar&chi* 
till  Hippalus  discovered  the  monsoons  about  a.d.  47,  The  monsoon 
was  first  used  to  carry  ships  to  Zizerus  ( Janjira  ?)  and  afterwards  to 
M asms 3 probably  Muriyi-Kotta  on  the  Malabdr  coast.3  The  Roman 
passion  tor  spices  probably  made  the  MalaMr  trade  the  more 
important  branch,8  But  the  trade  to  the  Konkan  was  in  some  ways 
more  convenient  than  to  Malab&r/  and  there  was  a well-known  route 
along  the  Arab  coast  to  Fartak  Point,  and  from  Fartak  Point  across 
to  the  Konkan. fi  It  is  doubtful  which  of  the  Konkan  ports  was 
the  centre  of  the  Egyptian  trade ; the  references  seem  to  point  to 
Simulla  or  Chaul  and  to  Ziserus,  perhaps  Janjira  or  RAj&pari*® 

Little  is  known  about  Parthian  rule  in  Persia  (b.c.  255*  A, D,  235). 
They  are  said  to  have  been  averse  from  sea-going  and  opposed  to 
commerce,7  But,  according  to  Reinaud,  under  the  Arsacidse  or 
Parthian  dynasty  the  Persians  took  a great  part  in  oriental  navigation*8 
There  was  a considerable  Indian  trade  up  the  Persian  Gulf  and  by 
land  to  Palmyra*  and  it  seems  to  have  been  under  Parthian  influence 
that  the  Persians  overcame  their  horror  of  the  sea  and  rose  to  be  the 


Kshatriy*  descent  (Ditto,  IL  422).  Their  Paramo  ume,  Audhrabbrityms  or  Andhra 
servants,  is  supposed  to  be  a trace  of  an  original  dependence  On  the  Msurya*. 

Tbe  date  of  their  rise  be  power  is  doubtful,  because  of  tha  difficulty  of  deciding 
whether  the  dynasties  recorded  in  the  Purine  as  succeeding  the  Mauxyas  followed 
each  other,  or  ruled  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  India. 

1 Strabo  (e*c*  25)  in  Vincent,  II.  86.  4 Caldwell's  Dra vidian  Grammar,  87. 

3 There  waa  a street  of  spice  shops  in  Home  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (B.c.  36- a,  £>.  17), 
and  Nero  U said  to  have  used  a whole  year's  crop  at  the  funeral  of  Popeea,  Robertson's 
India,  56*57*  Heeren’s  As.  Res.  II.  Ap.  ix.  455.  According  to  Pliny,  India  drained 
Home  of  £1,400,000  (Sesterce*  550,000,000)  a year  (Hist. Nat.  XII.  18)*  Vincent 
(IT.  46)  calculates  the  amount  at  £000,000. 

4 If  you  are  going  to  Broach,  save  the  Periplus  (McCrindle,  138),  you  are  not  kept 
more  than  three  days  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea*  If  you  are  going  to  the  Malabir 
coast,  you  must  often  change  your  tack, 

* According  to  Fliny  (a*d.  79)  tbe  practice  of  ships  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade 
was  to  start  from  Muos  Hormui,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Sues,  about  the 
beginning  of  July,  and  slip  about  250  miles  down  the  coast  to  Berenike  in  the  modern 
Foul  Bay.  To  load  at  Berenike  and  sail  thirty  days  to  OkelUs  the  modem  Ghall*  or 
Celia  a little  north  ofGuardafui*  FromGballa  to  coast  along  east  Arabia  to  near  Cape 
Fartak,  and,  in  about  forty  days  make  tbe  Konkan,  near  the  end  of  September* 

To  stay  in  the  Konkan  till  the  nuddle  of  December  or  the  middle  of  January,  reach 
the  Arab  or  the  African  coast  in  about  a month,  wait  at  Aden  or  some  other  port  till 
about  March  when  the  south  wind  set  in,  and  then  to  make  for  Berenike.  To 
unload  at  Berenike  and  pass  on  to  Muoe  Honmu  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Sues. 
Vincent’s  Commerce,  II.  319*  474.  Pliny’e  Natural  History,  Bk.  VI*  ch.  XXIII. 

•Fliny  (a*d*  77)  has  (McCrindle’e  Megasthenes,  142)  a Ferimula,  a cape  ^^r.cOITI 
trade  centre  about  half  way  between  Tropin  a or  Kuchin  and  Fa  tala  or  Hatoarabad 
in  Sindh.  This  position  answer*  to  Symulla  or  Tim  alia,  that  is  probably  Cbanl 
(compare  Yule  in  Ind.  Ant*  II.  96).  Zizerus  Pliny’s  other  mart  on  the  Konkan  coast 
seems  to  be  Jazra  or  Janjira.  But  this  again  is  made  doubtful  by  the  form* 
Milizegerie  and  Meliiei  irara  which  appear  in  the  better  informed  Ptolemy  and  Periplus. 

T Hee roe's  Aa.  Rea*  EL  Ap.  IX.  445  ; Lassen’s  Ind.  Alt*  III.  76  (Ed.  1 858). 

• He  in*  ad's  Abu -l  fids*  brvji. 
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greatest  sea-tradera  in  the  east,1 *  The  trade  connection  between  the 
Thdna  coast  and  the  Parthian  rulers  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  a special 
interest  at  this  period,  as,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  the  Sh&fcakarais  or  Andhras  were  driven  from  the 
Konkan  and  North  Deccan  by  foreigners,  apparently  Skythians  or 
Parthians  from  North  India,  The  leaders  of  these  foreigners  were 
Nah&pan  and  his  son-in-law  Uahavd&t,  who,  under  NohApan,  seems 
to  have  been  governor  of  the  Konkan  and  of  the  North  Deccan. 
N&k&pan  seems  at  first  to  have  been  the  general  of  a greater  ruler  in 
Upper  India.  He  afterwards  made  himself  independent  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  Kshatraps,  a Persian  title  meaning  representative, 
agent,  or  viceroy.  This  dynasty,  which  is  also  called  the  Smh 
dynasty,  ruled  in  KAthiiwAr  from  a,d.  78  to  a.d.  82  8. 3 * * * * * 9 Ushavd&t 
and  his  family  had  probably  been  converted  to  Buddhism  in  Upper 
India,  Soon  after  conquering  the  Andhras,  they  ceased  to  be 
foreigners,  married  Hindus,  and  gave  up  their  foreign  names.  They 
did  much  for  Buddhism,  and  were  also  liberal  to  Br&hmans**  The 


Chapter  VII. 

History. 
Eju&lv  History. 

2faJiapdnr 
A.D.  78. 


1 See  Remand's  Abu -1-fid a,  Ixxvii,  The  Parthian*  sent  Bilk  and  apices  to  Rome, 

HawI m sort's  Ancient  Monarchies,  VI,  4 25-  The  men  of  Gerrha  oh  the  west  coast 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  received  cotton,  apices,  and  other  Indian  articles,  and  sent  them 
partly  op  the  Euphrates  and  partly  on  came  la  across  Arabia  to  Palmyra.  This  traffic 
IS  noticed  by  Agath  arc  idea.,  177,  Strabo  b.c.  30,  and  Pliny  a.!>.  70,  and  in  the 

Periplus  A.u.  247,  Vincent's  Commerce,  II.  361-362.  Pliny  has  several  references  to 
Parthian  trade  and  riches,  Bk.  V,  eh,  XXV.  ; Bk.  VI.  ch,  XXV.  and  XXVII, 

* According  to  Rawlinson  (Anc,  Mon,  VI,  23),  the  oldest  form  of  the  Parthian* ’ name 
is  Parthwa.  The  early  Hindu  form  is  Parada,  and  the  Paradas  seem  to  have  been 
known  to  Hindus  as  rulers  in  Merv  and  Beluchistdn,  and  to  have  been  closely  connected 
with  Hindus,  as  far  back  as  b.o.  500.  Lassen's  Ind.  Alt.  111.  603,  Though  they  had 
An  an  and  Persian  names,  and  affected  Persian  habits  and  liked  to  be  thought  Persians, 

Rawlinson  considers  that  the  Parthi&ns  were  of  Skythian  or  Turanian  origin, 

Rawlinson’s  Anc.  Mon.  VI.  21-28.  Besides  as  Paradas  the  Parthiana  are  supposed 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Hindus  as  TushurAnas  (Wilford,  As.  Rea.  IX.  219),  and 
perhaps  as  Arsaks.  N As ik  Inscriptions,  Trans.  Sec,  Int,  Gong.  307,  300.  Cunningham, 
who  considers  them  closely  connected  with  the  Sub  or  Sakas  (Arch.  Survey,  II.  46-47 }, 
places  Parthiana  in  power  in  North-west  India  from  the  second  century  before  Christ. 

Wilson  (Arlan a Antique,  336-338,  340)  assigns  the  Indo- Parthian  dynasty  to  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  Their  date  is  still  considered  doubtful  Thomas'  Prinsep, 

IL  174.  A passage  in  the  Periplus  (Vet.  Geog,  Scrip.  L 22)  speaks  of  rival  Part  hiatus 
ruling  in  Sindh  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  after  Christ.  Early  Hindu 
writings  mention  the  Paradas  with  the  Palhavs  as  tribes  created  by  the  sage  Vasishtha's 
wonder-working  cow.  See  below  p.  413  note  7- 

9 There  are  six  inscriptions  of  NahApsn's  family  in  Cave  VIII.  at  NAaik,  one  at 
KArli,  and  one  by  NahApan’s  minister  at  Junnar.  Besides  smaller  grants  to  Buddhist 
monks,  UshavdAt,  who  seems  to  have  governed  in  the  Konkan  and  North  Deccan 
under  NahApan,  records  {a.o.  100)  the  building  of  quadrangular  rest-houses  and 
halting  places  at  SopAra  and  the  making  of  ferries  across  the  PArdi,  Daman,  and 
DAbAnn  rivers.  Trans,  Sec,  Int.  Cong.  328,  333,  335,  354 ; Arch,  Sur.  X.  33,  52. 

A curious  instance  of  their  liberality  to  BrAhmans  is  recorded  in  NAaik  Cave  XVII. 

(Trans,  Sec,  Int,  Cong.  327).  This  grant  consisted  of  the  gift  of  eight  wives  to 
BrAhmsns,  the  word  used,  bhdrya  or  a wedded  woman  instead  of  bajaya  or  a maiden, 
seeming  to  show  that  the  women  were  chosen  out  of  the  king's  household.  (A* 
regards  the  loose  marriage  rules  of  the  early  BrAh roans  compare  Muir's  Sanskrit 
Texte,  t L 31 , 132 ; footnote  136-137  ; 282  ; 407  ; II.  466).  The  admission  into  Hinduism 
of  NaiiApan'a  family,  and  similar  admissions  in  the  FaujAb  (Lassen's  Ind.  Alt.  IX. 

806-832)  support  WiHord's  remark  (As.  Kes.  X.  90-91)  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  realpatidar.COm 

theory  or  practice  of  Hinduism  to  prevent  foreigners,  who  are  willing  to  conform 
to  the  Hindu  religion  and  manners,  being  admitted  to  be  Hindus,  Two  instances 
in  modern  Konkan  history  illustrate  the  process  by  which  a foreign  conqueror  may 
become  a Hindu,  and  may  be  raised  to  the  highest  place  among  Hindu  warriors. 

In  1674  on  RAigad  hill  in  Koliba,  by  lavish  bounty  toBrAhmans  and  by  scrupulous 
observance  of  religious  ceremonial*  ShivAii  was,  by  GAgAbhatt  a learned  BrAhman 
from  Benares  (who  cannot  have  thought  SnivAji  more  than  a Shudra),  raised  to  tho 
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Chapter  YU. 
History. 

Ejlb.lt  History. 


Parthian*, 


North  Konkan  seems  to  have  remained  under  Nab&panJs  successors 
till,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  (4.0.  1 24)*  the  great 
Sh&takami  Gantamiputra  drove  the  Kehatraps  from  the  Deccan  and 
Konkan,  including1  the  holy  Krishoagiri  or  Kanheri  hills.1  The 
great  wealth  of  the  Konkan  during  the  rule  of  the  Shitakami  kings 
is  shown  by  many  wonderful  remains,  the  Kanheri  caves  in  S&lsette, 
the  N&sik  caves  on  the  route  through  the  Tal  pass,  the  works  on 
the  N&n a pass,  the  Redsa,  Bh&ja,  KArli,  and  Kondine  caves  along 
the  Bor  pass  route,  the  stupa  at  Sop&ra  and  perhaps  those  at 
Elephanta  and  Kalydn,  These  remains  prove  great  wealth  both 
among  the  rulers  and  the  traders,  and  show  that  the  architects 
and  sculptors  were  men  of  skill,  and  were  probably  foreigners.  The 
chief  cause  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  Konkan  was  that  the  power 
of  its  rulers  stretched  across  India  to  the  mouth  of  the  Krishna,  and 
enabled  them  to  bring  to  the  Th4na  ports,  not  only  the  local  inland 
trade,  but  the  rich  products  of  the  coast  of  Bengal  and  the  far  east, 
through  Masai  ipatam,  Tagar,  and  Paithan.2 

Westwards  there  were  special  openings  for  a rich  commerce. 
The  Parthian  emperors  (b.c,  255 -a.d,  235),  however  rude  they  may 
once  have  been,  had.  grown  rich,  luxurious,  and  fond  of  trade.  This 
was  already  the  case  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (b.c,  30),  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  during  the  forty  years  of 
rest  (a.d.  116-150)  that  followed  Hadrian Js  peace  with  Chosroes, 
the  exchange  of  wealth  between  the  Parthian  and  the  Roman 
empires  greatly  increased.8  The  markets  of  Palmyra  were  supplied 
not  only  from  Gerrha  near  Bahrein  across  Arabia,  but  from  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  up  the  Euphrates  by  Babylon  and  Ktesiphon 
to  the  new  (a,d,  60)  mart  of  Vologesocerta.  Palmyra  inscriptions 
of  the  middle  of  the  second  century  (a.d.  133,  141,  246)  show  that 
merchants  had  a safe  pass  through  Parthia,  and  that  one  of  the 
main  lines  of  trade  lay  through  Vologesocerta.  The  details  of  this 
trade,  perfumes,  pearls,  precious  stones,  cotton,  rich  silk,  famous 
silks  dyed  with  Indian  purple  and  embroidered  with  gold  and 


c 


highest  place  among  Kshatrivas.  Grant  Duff,  177.  About  the  same  time  (1650) 
success  in  two  sea  tight#  enabled  the  grandfather  of  K&nhoji  Augria,  who  was  a 
MxLS&lm&D  negro  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  become  a Hindu  and  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  a Mardtha  chief.  Grose's  Voyage,  II.  212.  " * 

1 Trans.  Sec.  Or.  Cong.  311- 

2 Gautamiputra  L (A.D.  124)  built  the  Great  Chaitya  Cave  No.  m.  at  Nftuk  ; at 
KArli  two  ujscriptious,  in  the  Great  Chaitya  and  in  Cave  XU.,  are  dated  the 
seventh  and  twenty -fourth  years  ol  V£ahishthiputra  FoluniAvi  {A.D.  140)  ; and  there 
are  three  inscriptions  of  Yajneshri  Shitakarai  Gautamiputra  (A_D.  160),  two  in 
Kanheri  Caves  3 and  81,  and  one  in  NA&ik  Cave  XV.  Trans.  Sec.  Or.  Cong.  311 , 339  ; 

Arch.  Sur.  X.  34,  38  ; Places  of  Interest,  Kanheri  Caves.  The  frequent  mention  of 
Dhamikot  (DhenukAkata)  aa  the  residence  of  donors  and  others  connected  with  the 
Poona,  Nisik,  and  ThAna  caves  (five  in  KArli,  Burgess'  Arch.  Sur,  Report,  X.  29  33; 
one  in  N&sik,  Sec.  Lot.  Cong ; one  in  ShaiLarvadi,  ditto  38  -t  and  one  in  Kanheri,  Bombay 
Gazetteer,  XIV.  188)*  are  evidence -of  the  close  political  and  00  mm  ere  Lai  connection 
between  the  cast  and  the  west,  coast, 

3 Heeren,  HI.  483.  After  the  fall  of  Babylon  and  Cteaiphon,  Trajan  sailed  down  * 

the  Tigris  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  embarked  on  the  south  sea,  made  inquiries  about  India, 

and  regretted  he  could  not  go  there,  Dio  Cassius  in  Rawlinson’a  Ancient  Monarchies, 

IV,  313.  According  to  another,  but  incorrect,  account  Trajan  went  to  Zizerus.  Kerr’s 
Voyages,  II,  40.  Rawlinson  {Ano.  Mon.  VL  383)  describes  the  Parthians  as 
luxurious  and  fond  of  wine  and  dancing. 
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f recioos  stones,  point  to  a close  connection  with  India,  and,  through 
ndia,  with  China,1  Hind  os  eeera  to  hare  settled  at  Palmyra  for 
purposes  of  trade,  as  in  273,  after  the  fall  of  Palmyra,  Indians  swelled 
the  train  of  captives  who  graced  Aarelian’s  triumph.2  Except  the 
ruins  of  Hatra,  or  Al-Hadbra,  their  own  land  contains  few  traces  of 
Parthian  buildings,3  But  the  great  rock  temples  in  and  near  the 
Th&na  district,  that  date  from  the  centuries  before  and  after  Christ, 
seem  to  have  been  planned  and  sculptured  by  Parthian  or  Persian 
artists,  Harpharan  of  Abul&ma,  whose  name  appears  in  one  of  the 
KArli  inscriptions,  was  probably  a Parthian  or  Persian,4 * *  And  so 
closely  alike  are  the  animal  capitals  of  the  pillars  at  K&rli,  Bedsa, 
and  Nasik,  to  capitals  at  Persepolis  and  Susa,  that,  according  to 
Fergusson,  the  early  Buddhists  of  Western  India  either  belonged  to 
the  Persian  empire  or  drew  their  art  from  it.* 

This  close  connection  between  India  and  Persia  supports  the 
view,*  that  the  Palhavs  who  are  mentioned  with  Shaks  and  Y a van  9 
in  the  Vishnu  Fur£n  and  in  N&sik  and  Jun&gad  inscriptions  of  the 
Erst  and  second  centuries,  and  who  figure  as  a dynasty  m the  Deccan 
between  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries,  were  of  Persian  or  of 
Parthian  origin.  Like  many  other  foreigners,  these  Palhavs  have 
become  Hindus  and  are  lost  in  the  great  mixture  of  tribes  which 
the  name  Mar&bha  covers.7 


Chapter  VXL 
History. 

Rarlt  HnrOAT. 


Palhavs, 
AM.  1W*6Q0. 


1 Hoeren,  II.  440,  445,  455,  455-  * Heerou,  II.  446. 

8 Fergnsson  uyi  (Hitt*  of  Arch.  II.  422)  the  Parthian*  have  left  no  material  trace 
of  their  existence,  and  Gardner  (Maraden’s  Numlsmata  PArthia,  2,  3}  remark*  that 
architecture  and  sculpture  ceased  during  the  Parthian  period.  Ferguaaon  ev«n  fixes 
the  budding  of  Hatra  at  a.d.  250,  about  fifteen  yean  after  the  close  of  Parthian 
rule.  But  Bawliuson  (Anc.  Mon.  VX  381)  shows  that  Hatra  waa  a place  of  importance 
under  the  Parthian*,  and  fixes  its  date  at  about  150.  He  think*  it  was  the  work 
of  Parthian  artists  with  little  foreign  help.  There  is  a further  mention  that  Paoornj 
II.  (78- 110)  enlarged  and  beautified  Ctosiphon  (Ditto,  294),  and  that  the  Parthian 

palace  at  Babylon  waa  magnificent  and  the  emperor  surrounded  with  much  pomp  and 
show.  Ditto,  416. 

4 Arch,  Sur.  X.  30-  Abolama  is  probably  Obollah  near  Basra.  See  below  p.  420  n.  3- 

8 Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  360 ; Rude  Stone  Monuments,  456.  Eawlineon’s 
Description  of  the  Halls  at  Hatra  (An cl  Moil  VI.  379)  has  several  points  of  likeness 
to  Western  India  Cave  Temples  : Semicircular  vaulted  roofs,  no  windows,  the  light 
coming  through  an  archway  at  the  eaet  end,  and  a number  of  small  room*  opening  from 
a central  hall  Among  the  SopAra  relics  the  resemblance  between  Mai  troys'*  head- 
drees  and  the  Parthian  helmet  adopted  by  Mithridates  I.  about  b,c,  150  is  worthy  of 
notice.  Bee  FVontdapieoe  in  Gardner’s  Parthian  Section  of  Maraden’s  Numinnata 
Orientalia,  p.  18  ; also  Rawlinnon^s  Ancient  Monarchies,  VL  91. 

• See  Mr.  Fleet’s  K4narese  Dynasties,  14-15. 

7 Several  Hindu  reference®  show,  that  the  great  inflow  of  foroi^pu  nations  in  the 
centuries  before  and  after  the  Christian  era  was  not  confined  to  the  north  of  India. 
The  incorporation  of  foreign  nations  find  Ant.  IV.  166),  Shake,  Yavana,  Kambojas, 
Pandas,  and  Pahnavaa,  is  mentioned  in  the  Vishnu  Purin.  Wilson’s  Translation,  3H4, 
Tod's  contention  (Annals  of  BaiasthAn,  I.  82- 85),  that  the  Agniknl*  Rajputs  are  of 
un-Sanskrit  origin,  is  supported  by  a reference  quoted  by  Lassen  (Ind*  Alt.  IL  805) 
to  a king  Vrigi  of  M&lwa,  who,  apparently  about  the  time  of  Christ,  introduced  new 
division*  into  the  four  castes,  and  by  the  boast  of  Gautanuputra  ShAtakarni  (A.D.  120) 
in  one  of  the  NAsik  oaves,  that  he  had  stopped  the  confusion  of  cartes.  Second  Inter- 
national Congress,  311, 

The  Palhavs,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  text,  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Hindu*  in  very  early  times,  u living  near  the  Hindu  Kush.  Lassen's  Ind,  Alt  I. 
1028.  Early  Hindu  writings  mention  the  Palhavs,  with  the  Pandas  and  others,  as 
outside  tribes  created  from  the  tail  of  the  BrAhman  Vasiahtha’s  wonder-working  cow 
to  half>  him  in  his  great  struggle  with  the  Kahatriya  ruler  VishvAmitn.  Muir’s 
Sanskrit  Texts,  L 391,398.  Other  passages  describe  them  as  degraded  Kabatriya* 
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Chapter  VII, 
History, 
Ratlly  Hiaroav, 
Ptolemy , 
A-D~  ite  - 160, 


Besides  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  during  the  rule  of  the  Sh£takaraia 
or  AndhrabhrityaSj  the  Konkan  ports  had  a great  trade  with  the 
Bed  8ea 

The  Konkan  is  the  part  of  the  west  coast,  which  was  best  known 
to  the  Greeks  at  the  time  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy  (a.t>.  135-  150). 
It  was  from  Greeks,  who  had  for  many  years  traded  to  Symulla 
dr  Timulla,  probably  Chanl,  that  Ptolemy  gained  much  of  his 
information  about  Western  India.1  And  from  the  mention  of  gifts 
by  Yavans  to  the  Kanberi,  N&sik,  K6rli,  and  Jimnar  caves,  some  of 
the  Greeks  seem  to  have  settled  in  the  country  and  become 
Buddhists.1  So,  also,  Indians  seem  to  have  gone  to  Alexandria, 
and  perhaps  gave  Ptolemy  his  snrprising  knowledge  of  places  of 
Hindu  pilgrimage.8  Ptolemy  had  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  Indian 
coast  stretched  east  and  west  instead  of  north  and  south.  This 
confuses  hie  account,  but  his  knowledge  of  names  is  curiously 
exact  and  full.  He  divides  the  west  coast  into  Surastrene 
or  Saur&shtra,  corresponding  to  Cutch,  KAthiaw&r,  and  North 
Gujar&t;  Larike,  that  is  Lat  Desk,  or  South  Gnjar&t ; Ariake  or 


S 


who  were  forced  to  wear  beards.  Ditto,  I.  482-464,  488,  488.  As  a Deccan  dynasty 
the  head-quarters  of  their  power  was  in  the  east,  near  Masulipatam  (Inch 
.Ant.  Vl,  85)  and  Ranchi  or  KonjivirAm,  where  they  were  great  builders  (Ind. 

Ant.  VIII.  25).  Though  the  Palhavs  are  best  known  in  the  east,  they  must 
either  have  spread  their  power  to  the  west  or  a branch  of  them  must  have  reached  *■ 

the  west  coast  by  sea.  In  the  second  century  after  Christ,  a Palh&v,  with 
the  Sanskrit  name  SuviahAkh  the  son  of  an  un -Sanskrit  Kulaipa,  was  viceroy 
of  GnjarAt  and  KAthikwAr  under  the  Sinh  king  RudradAmAn  {Ind.  Ant.  VII.  263)  ; 
the  Rnbat-Sachita  (a.d.  500)  puts  the  Palhavs  in  the  south-west  of  India  (J,  R.  A.  S. 

New  Series,  V.  84) ; and  General  Canning  bam  (Ancient  Goog.  3)9)  notices  a 
Falhav  prince  of  KAthlAwAr  in  A.D.  720.  The  surnames  Palhav  and  Piths  v are  still 
not  uncommon  among  the  H&r&tbis  and  Kunbis  of  the  Kook  an  coast.  The  dose 
connection  between  the  Palhavs  and  the  Parthianx  and  Persians,  the  Parthian 
Immigration  from  Upper  India  which  has  been  noticed  above,  and  the  relations  by 
sea  between  the  Thana  coast  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  support  Wilford's  belief  (A«. 

Res.  IX.  166,  233  ; X.  91)  that  there  is  a strong  Permian  element  in  the  Konkaoasth 
Hr  Ah  mane  and  in  the  MarAth&a.  The  history  of  the  PAraia,  who  for  a time  lost  most 
of  their  peculiarities  {see  Population  Chapter,  p.  252),  shows  how  easily  a settlement 
of  Persians  may  embrace  Hinduism.  Pandit  BhagvAnlAl  also  notices  the  ParajiAs,  a class 
of  KAthiAwAr  craftsmen,  whose  name,  appearance,  and  peculiarities  of  custom  and 
dress  seem  to  point  to  a Persian  or  a Parthian  origin.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  tn 
modem  times  (1500-1680)  one  of  the  chief  recruiting  grounds  of  the  BijApur  kings 
was  KhorAaan,  the  ancient  Parthia,  and  that  the  immigrants  entered  the  Deccan 
mostly,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  Persian  Golf  through  the  Konkan  ports.  Bee 
Commentaries  of  Albuquerque,  IXL  232,  249  -r  and  Athanasius  Nikitin  (1474)  India  in  l 

XV.  Century,  0,  12,  14. 

1 Ptolemy,  I.  xvii ; Bertius*  Edition  17.  The  geographer  to  whom  Ptolemy  admits 
that  he  owed  most  (Book  I.  chap.  VI.  VII.)  was  Marin ue  of  Tyre. 

1 Lassen's  Ind,  Ant.  IV.  79.  In  the  first  century  after  Christ,  Dionysius,  a wise 
man,  was  sent  (J.  As.  Soc,  Ben.  VII.  [I)  220)  from  Egypt  to  India  to  examine  the 
chief  marts,  and  in  138  Fanteenus  the  Stoic  of  Alexandria  came  to  India  as  a Christian 
missionary  and  took  back  the  first  dear  ideas  of  the  Shramans  and  BrAhmana,  and  of 
Boddha  ' whom  the  Indians  honoured  as  a god,  because  of  his  holy  life.1  Hough's 
Christianity,  I.  51.  Compare  Aiaemanui  in  Rich's  KhurdistAn,  II.  120,  122. 

A Ptolemy  conversed  with  several  Hindus  in  Alexandria.  Wilford  in  As.  Rea.  X. 

101,  105.  As  early  as  the  first  century  Indian  Christians  were  settled  in  Alexandria,  n 
Hough's  Christianity  in  India,  I,  44,  In  the  time  of  Pliny  (a.u.  77)  many  Indiana 
lived  in  Egypt.  Dion  Chrysostom  mentions  Indians  in  Alexandria  about  a.n.  100, 
and  Indiana  told  Clemens  (102-217)  about  Bnddba.  J.  R.  A.  S.  XIX,  278,  BrAhmans 
are  mentioned  in  Constantinople.  Oppert  in  Madras  Lit-  and  Scien.  Jl.  1878,  210.  It 
was  about  this  time  (a.d.  24-67)  that  according  to  one  account  20,000  Hindu  families 
colonised  JAva  (Raffles'  Java,  II.  69)  and  BaU.  Crawfurd  Aa.  Rea.  XIII.  165- 159. 

The  date  is  now  put  as  late  as  a,d,  500.  J,  R,  A,  S,  New  Scries,  VIII,  162. 
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the  Mar££hA- speaking-  country,  the  Mar&th£s  aro  still  called  Arii 
by  the  Eanarese  of  Xal&dgi ; and  Damnrike,  wrongly  written 
Lymurike,  the  country  of  the  Damils  or  Tamils.1 *  He  divides  his 
Ariake  or  Mardfcha  country  into  three  parts,  Ariake  proper  or  the 
Bom  bay- Deccan,  Sedan's  Ariake  or  the  North  Konkan,  and  Pirate 
Ariake  or  the  South  Konkan.*  Besides  Sop&ra  and  Symulla  or 
Chaol  on  the  coast,  N&sik  near  the  Sahy&dris,  and  the  great  inland 
marts  of  Paith&u  and  Tagar,  Ptolemy  mentions  seven  places  in  or 
near  ThAna,  which  can  be  identified.3 

Ptolemy  gives  no  details  of  the  trade  which  drew  the  Greeks  to 
the  emporium  of  Symulla.  But  from  the  fact  that  the  ShAtakarnis 
ruled  the  Deccan  as  well  as  the  Konkan,  there  seems  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was  the  same  trade  which  is  described  by  the  author 
of  the  Peri  pi  as  as  centering  at  Broach  about  a hundred  years  later.4 * * * * 


Chapter  VII. 
History. 

Early  History. 


Fore  ion  Trade* 
iw. 


1 Dtmuik*  appears  in  Pen thiger’s  Tables,  a . t>.  100. 

1 The  meaning  of  SAdstfa  Ariake  i*  doubtful.  The  question  is  discussed  Later 
on,  p«  417.  Perhaps  because  of  Pliny's  account  of  the  Konkan  pirates,  Ptolemy’s 
phrase  Ariake  Andron  Peiralon  has  been  taken  to  mean  Pirate  Ariake.  But  Ptolemy 
has  no  mention  of  pirates  on  the  Konkan  coast,  and,  though  this  does  not  carry  much 
weight  in  the  cue  of  Ptolemy,  the  phrase  Andron  Feiraton  is  not  correct  Greek  for 
pirates.  This  and  the  close  resemblance  of  the  worda  suggests,  that  Andron  Feiraton 
may  originally  have  been  Andhra- Bhrityon. 

* These  are  N au&Ari , tfu&aripa  ; the  Vai tarns  river,  called  Goaris  from  the  town 
Goreh  about  forty  miles  from  its  mouth  ; Dunga,  either  TungAr  hill  or  Dug&d  near  the 
VajrAbii  springs  ; the  Binds  or  Baseein  creek,  apparently  from  BhAyndar  opposite 
Basset n ; the  cape  and  mart  of  Symulla,  the  cape  apparently  the  south  point  of  Bombay 
harbour,  and  the  mart  ChatiL  South  of  Symulla  is  Balepatna,  the  city  of  PAl  near 
MahAd  with  Buddhist  caves,  and  not  far  from  PAl  ia  Hippokura,  apparently  a Greek 
form  of  Gbodegaon  in  KolAba,  Ptolemy  notices  that  Paithau  was  the  capital  of  Siri- 
Folcmei,  probably  Sbri-PulnmAyi  (a.i>,  140),  and  mentions  NAna-Guna  which  he 
thought  was  "a  river,  hut  which  apparently  in  the  NAna  GhAt  the  direct  route  from 
Paithan  to  the  coast. 

4 McCrindle  9b  Periplus,  125.  Goods  passed  from  the  top  of  the  SahyAdris  eastward 

in  wagons  aoroaa  the  Deccan  to  Paithan,  and,  from  Paithan,  ten  days  further  east  to 
Tagar,  the  greatest  mart  in  southern  India.  At  Tagar  goods  were  collected  from  the 
ports  along  the  coast,  that  is  apparently  the  coast  of  Bengal.  There  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  this  was  one  of  the  lines  along  which  silk  and  some  of  the  fleer  spices 
found  their  way  west  from  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  China.  (Compare  Heeren, 

III.  384).  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Krishna,  Ptolemy  has  a Malsolia,  apparently  the 
modem  Masulipatam,  and  close  by  an  Aioayque,  the  place  from  which  vessels  set 
sail  foT  Malacca  or  the  Golden  Chersonese  Bertins*  Ed.,  Asia  Map  X.  and  XI.  So 

important  was  the  town  that  the  GodAvari  was  known  to  Ptolemy  as  the  Maisclos  riser 

(Ditto).  The  Periplus  has  also  a Masalia  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  where  immense 
quantities  of  fine  muslins  were  made,  McCrindle,  145  * Vincent,  LL  523.  It 
seems  probable  that  motocA inon  the  Periplus  name  for  one  of  the  cloths  which 
are  mentioned  as  coming  to  Broach  through  Tagar  from  the  parts  along  the  coast, 
is,  as  Vincent  suspected,  a mistake  (Commerce,  II,  412,  741-742)  and  should  be 

Mosuli non  or  Maauli  cloth.  McCrindle,  136  ; Vincent,  II.  412.  This  and  not 
Marco  Polo’*  Mohsol  near  Nineveh  (Yule’s  Edition,  I,  62)  would  then  be  the  origin 
of  the  English  muslin.  Maueilina  the  Arab  name  for  muslin  (Yule,  I.  S9)  favours 
the  Indian  origin,  and  in  Marco  Polo's  time  (290)  Mutapali  near  Masulipatam  was 
(Yule,  II.  296)  famous  for  the  most  delicate  work  like  tisane  of  spider9*  web.  The 
trade  in  doth  between  Masulipatam  and  ThAna  was  kept  up  till  modem  times. 
In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Thevenot  notices  (Harris,  II.  373*384) 
how  chin  ties  and  other  cloths  from  Masulipatam  came  through  Golkonda  by  ChAndor, 
NAaik,  and  the  Tal  pass  to  the  ThAna  ports.  And  about  the  same  time  Baldteua 
(Churchill,  PEI.  589}  describes  Masulipatam  as  a very  populous  city  where  the  trade 
of  Europe  and  China  met,  and  where  was  a great  concourse  of  merchants  from 
Cambay,  Snrat,  Goa,  and  other  places  on  the  west  coast.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  dark  spotted  turban  cloth  now  worn  by  some  Bombay  Prabhns,  MusalinAns, 
and  PArtis,  which  was  probably  adopted  by  them  from  the  old  Hindu  Th&na  traders, 
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The  chief  trade  was  with  the  Bed  Sea  and  Egypt  in  the  west, 
and,  apparently,  inland  by  Paithan  and  Tagar  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and,  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  with  Malacca  or  the 
Golden  Chersonese  and  China.  The  chief  exports  to  Egypt  were,  of 
articles  of  food,  sesamum,  oil,  sugar,  and  perhaps  rice  and  ginger; 
of  dress,  cotton  of  different  kinds  from  the  Deccan,  and  from  the 
pastern  coast  silk  thread  and  silk  ; of  spices  and  drugs,  spikenard, 
coctos,  bdellium,  and  long  pepper;  of  dyes,  lac  and  indigo;  of 
ornaments,  diamonds,  opals,  onyx  stones  found  in  large  quantities 
near  Paithan,  and  perhaps  emeralds,  turquoises,  and  pearls;1  of  * 
metals,  iron  or  steel,  and  perhaps  gold.®  The  imports  were  wines 
of  several  kinds,  Italian,  Laodicean,  and  Arabian  ;5  of  dress,  cloth 
and  variegated  sashes ; q£  spices  and  drugs,  frankincense,  gmn, 
stibium  for  the  eyes,  and  storaar ; of  metals,  brass  or  copper,  tin, 
and  lead,4  also  gold  and  silver  coins  of  ornaments,  coral,  costly 
silver  vases,  plate,®  and  glass ; and  of  slaves,  handsome  young 
women  for  the  king  of  the  country.7 

The  merchants  of  the  Th&na  ports  were  Hindus,  Buddhism 
favouring  trade,  and  owing  many  of  its  finest  monuments  to  the 


comes  from  M&sulipatam  mid  is  known  as  Randari,  that  u Mogul!  bandari,  cloth. 

The  clow  connection  between  the  ThAna  rock  temples  and  trade™  from  Dharaikot 
near  the  month  of  the  Krishna  has  been  already  noticed. 

I Pearls  which  Pliny  {a,d.  77)  mention*  as  one  of  the  chief  ©sports  from  PerimnJ*, 
that  is  apparently  Simulla  or^  Chan!  (Yule  in  Ind.  Ant,  JX  96),  and  which  in  tbs 
twelfth  century  (Zdrisi  in  Elliot  and  Doweon,  I,  85)  appear  as  one  of  the  exports  of 
Sop&ra,  are  still  found  in  the  Baaseln  creek  (see  above,  p,  55).  Besides  pearls  the 
ThAna  ports  seem  for  long  to  have  sent  westwards  another  precious  stone,  generally 
called  an  emerald,  bnt  which  may  have  been  a Golkonda  diamond,  or  may  have 
included  several  kinds  of  stone.  In  very  early  times  (a.p,  500)  the  SopAra  stone  was 
famous  (Jour.  R,  A,  3.  New  Series,  VII).  Pliny  has  a Lit  hoe  Kallianos  (Vincent,  1L 
751),  whose  name  (though  this  is  made  less  likely  by  tho  export  of  a Lithos  Kallainos 
from  Sindh  in  the  Periplus  Vincent,  II.  390)  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  Sopim 
stone  whose  place  of  export  may  have  changed  to  KalyAn.  Murudi1*  (913)  San  j An 
stone,  also  described  as  an  emerald  (Prairies  a 'Or,  III.  47, 48),  is  perhaps  still  the  same 
stone  or  atones,  the  trade  or  the  workers  having  moved  to  SanjAn.  Compare  the  modern 
fame  of  Cambay  stones,  most  of  which  come  from  long  distances  to  Cambay.  Cambay 
Statistical  Account,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  VL  198-207* 

* Indian  steel  was  famous.  The  chisels  that  drilled  the  granite  of  the  Egyptian 
obelisks  are  said  to  have  been  of  Indian  steel.  Shaw1*  Egypt,  364.  Indian  steel  ia 
mentioned  in  the  Periplus  and  in  Autonine’s  Digest. 

8 As  regards  the  use  of  wine,  drinking  scenes  are  common  in  the  UmrAvati 
sculptures  (a,d.  400)  and  in  the  Later  A junta  paintings  (a.  d . GOO- 600).  Rawlinaon 
notices  (Ano.  Mon.  VL  383)  that  tbe  Parthians  were  fond  of  wine,  and  Hiwen  Thsang 
(640)  notices  that  some  of  the  MarAtha  soldiers  were  much  given  to  the  use  <5 
intoxicating  liquor.  J alien's  Mem,  Occ.  III.  150. 

4 Pliny  notices  that  the  Indians  took  lead  in  exchange  for  pearls  and  precious 
stones.  Tbe  earliest  known  coins  of  tho  Andhra  kings,  found  both  at  Dharnikot  at 
the  mouth  of  tbe  Krishna  and  at  Kolh&pnr,  are  of  lead. 

4 The  silver  denarius  worth  about  8d.  {5  as.  4 pies)  was  exchanged  for  bullion. 
Vincent,  II.  694. 

9 Polished  plate  was  a large  item,  Vincent,  II.  716. 

f Greek  or  Yavan  girls  were  much  in  demand  as  royal  attendants  and  concubines. 

In  one  of  KAlidAs1  dramas,  Yavan  girls  salute  the  king  with  the  word  chareht  probablyST-COITI 
the  Greek  %dipt  or  hall.  Ind.  Ant.  II.  145.  The  king  in  Shaken  tala  is  accompanied  by 
Yavan  girls  with  bows,  and  bearing  garlands  of  wild  flowers.  Mrs,  Manning^  Ancient 
India,  ft.  176.  Compare  Baldtcus  in  the  middle  of  tbe  seventeenth  century  (Ch urchiU's 
Voyages,  ILL  515);  Every  September  the  groat  ship  of  the  SultAn  of  Turkey  cornea 
from  the  top  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Mocha.  Besides  divers  commodities  it  is  laden  with 
slaves  of  both  sexes  generally  Grecians,  Hungarians,  or  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
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liberality  of  Konkan  merchants.1  Besides  Hindus  the  leading1 
merchants  seem  to  have  been  Greeks  and  Arabs,  some  of  them 
settled  in  India,  others  foreigners.  Christian  traders  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  seem  also  to  have  been  settled  at  Kaly&n  and  So  para.2 
Except  as  archers  no  Homans  seem  to  have  come  to  India.3 

The  shipping  of  the  TMna  coast  included  small  coasting  craft, 
medium-sized  vessels  that  went  to  Persia,  and  large  Indian,  Arab, 
and  Greek  ships  that  traded  to  Yemen  and  Egypt^  The  Greek  or 
Egyptian  ships  were  large  well-found  and  well-manned,  and  carried 
archers  as  a guard  against  pirates.*  They  were  rounder  and  roomier 
than  ships  of  war,  and,  as  a sign  that  they  were  merchantmen,  they 
hung  a basket  from  the  mast-head*  The  hull  was  smeared  witn 
wax  and  was  ornamented  with  pictures  of  the  gods,  especially  with 
a painting  of  the  guardian  divinity  on  the  stern.  The  owners  were 
Greeks,  Hindus,  and  Arabs,  and  the  pilots  and  sailors  were  Hindus 
and  Arabs.*  . 

About  the  close  of  the  second  century  (a.  d.  1 78)  Rndrad&man, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Kshatrap  kings  of  GujarAt,  has  recorded 
a double  defeat  of  a Sh&takami  and  the  recovery  of  the  north 
Konkan.7  About  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  according  to  the 
anthor  of  the  Feriplus  of  the  Erythrean  sea  whose  date  is  probably 
a.d*  247, s the  elder  Saraganes,  one  of  the  ShAtakarois,  raised 
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1 The  KdrU  and  Kanheri  Cathedral  cava#  were  made  by  merchant#  ; and  there  are 
many  inscription*  in  the  Kuda,  Kanheri,  and  N&#ik  caves,  which  record  minor  gift# 
by  merchants.  Arch.  Sur.  X.  10,  19,  20,  21,  28;  Trans.  Sec.  Or.  Cong.  340,  347  and 
Places  of  Interest,  Kanheri.  As  already  noticed,  Hindu#  at  tbi*  time  seem  to  have 
been  great  travellers.  In  addition  to  the  former  reference#  the  anthor  of  the 
Jperiplua  notices  Indian  settlement#  in  Socotra  and  at  Azanta  on  the  Ethiopian  coast. 
MeCrindJe,  93. 

2 Details  of  early  Christian  settler#  are  given  in  the  Population  Chapter  and  in  the 
account  of  Sopdra*  Their  high  priest  or  Catholicu#  hod  bis  head -quarters  at  Cteeipbou. 
Heeren,  III.  438,  442.  See  WiJford's  As.  Re#.  X.  81,  and  Ritter  Erdkunde,  VIII.  pt,  2, 
385.  Thomas  the  Apostle  is  said  to  hove  come  to  India  about  a.d.  60,  and  a second 
Thomas,  a Manichean  missionary*  hi  the  third  century.  Reinaud’a  Memoir  Sur.  I'Inde, 
95  ; Assemanni  in  Rich's  Khnrdi*t£n,  XL  120, 121. 

* Egypt  was  directly  under  the  Emperor  and  no  Roman  might  go  to  Egypt  without 
special  leave  (Vincent’#  Commerce,  ft.  89).  Vincent  writes,  * The  merchants  have 
Greek  names,  Diogenes,  Theophilns,  and  Senator.  I have  not  met  a single  Roman 
hk me’  (Vincent,  II.  69,  209,  605).  According  to  Wilford  (As.  Rea  X.  1 14)  there 
was  a Greek  colony  in  Kaly&n,  THe  fondness  of  the  Greeks  for  founding  trade  colonies 
(Heeren,  II,  282),  and  the  mention  in  Fentinger’s Tables  (VIII.)  of  a temple  of  Augustus 
at  Muziris  favour  Wilford’s  statement. 

* Vincent,  II.  33,  37*  38. 

5 Pliny's  Nat,  Hist,,  bk.  VI.  chap,  23,  According  to  one  account  the  archer#  were 
Romans  ; according  to  another  they  were  Arabs.  Pennant’s  Views,  I.  104, 

* Vincent,  II,  50,  J01  ; Lassen  Ind.  Alt.  (Ed.  1858),  III,  68-72  ; Stevenson's  Sketch, 
20.  Lindsay  (Merchant  Shipping*  I.  108)  thinks  that  these  Greek  boats  were  like  the 
grain  ships,  which  plied  between  Alexandria  and  Rome,  in  one  of  which  8k  Paul  woo 
shipwrecked  (a  d.02),  This  vessel  was  of  considerable  size , able  to  carry  276  passenger# 
and  crew,  besides  a cargo  of  wheat.  It  was  decked,  bad  a high  poop  and  forecastle^ 
and  bulwarks  of  battens.  It  had  one  main  mast  and  one  law  square  sail,  a small 
mixzen  mast,  and  a little  pole  at  the  how  with  a square  sad.  These  ships  went  at  a 
great  pace  before  the  wind,  but  could  not  make  much  way  on  a wind. 

7 Ind,  Ant.  VII.  262* 

s Reinaud’a  paper  fixing  the  date  of  the  Periplus  has  been  translated  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary  of  December  1879.  The  detailed  account  of  the  EAthUwAr  and  On  jar  At 
coasts,  compared  with  Ptolemy’s  scanty  and  confused  notes,  and  the  fact  that  the 
author  corrects  Ptolemy's  great  error  about  the  direction  of  the  west  coast  of  India 
support  M,  Remand’s  view  that  the  Periplus  is  later  than  Ptolemy, 
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Ka ty£e  to  the  rank  o£  a regular  mart.  When  the  author  of  the 
Periplus  wrote,  the  Sh&takaraia  had  again  lost  their  hold  of  the 
Thao  a coast,  and  it  had  passed  to  a king  named  Sandanes,  who 
stopped  all  foreign  trade.  If  Greek  vessels,  even  by  accident*  catne 
to  a Konkan  port,  a guard  was  put  on  board,  and  they  were  taken 
to  Baruga^a  or  Broach.1 

The  Konkan  places  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus 
are  Sop&ra  (Ouppa ra) , Kaly&n,  ( Kalliena ),  Cbau!  ( Semulla )3  and 
F&l  near  Mah&d  (Palaipatrnai).2  Though  the  direct  commerce 
with  Egypt  had  been  driven  from  the  Konkan  ports,  there  w as 
still  a considerable  trade.  Coasting  vessels  went  south  to  meet 
the  Egyptian  ships  at  Mu  sir  is  and  Nelkynda  on  the  Malab&r  coast,3 
or  further  south  to  Ceylon;  or  on  to  ports -on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  chiefly  to  bring  back  the  fine  cloths  of  Masulipatam.4  There 
was  an  important  trade  with  Gedrosia  on  the  east  coast  and  with 
Apologos,  probably  Obollah,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Golf.  The 
chief  trade  with  Gedrosia  was  in  timber,  teak,  squared  wood,  and 
blocks  of  ebony,  with  a return  of  wine,  dates,  cloth,  purple,  gold. 
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1 McCrimlle^B  Periptna,  128.  This  Sand&nes  seem*  to  bo  the  family  or 
dynasty,  which  give*  its  name  to  Ptolemy's  ‘S&dau'a  Aria,'  which  include*  most  of 
the  North  Konkan.  What  dynasty  is  meant  is  uncertain.  Prof.  BhandArkax 
contributes  the  following  note  ; Among  the  western  countries  or  tribes  mentioned 
by  VarAhamihira,  is  one  bearing  the  name  of . ShAntikAs  ( Brihat  8L  chap.  xiv. 
verse  20 h The  first  part  of  the  name  must  in  vernacular  pronunciation,  have 
become  SAndi,  since  nt  is  often  changed  to  nd  in  the  PrAkri  ts,  as  in  SaundalA  for 
ShakuntalB.  Andeura  for  Antahpura,  and  in  other  cases.  As  to  the  final  syllable  ka 
of  the  word  ShAntika  it  ia  clearly  a suffix,  and  this  suffix  is  in  later  Sanskrit  very 
generally  applied  to  all  nouns.  When  it  is  added  to  nouns  ending  in  n as  fuutin  an 
elephant,  the  final  n is  dropped  and  thus  hazUn  becomes  haxtika.  ShAntika  therefore* 
without  the  suffix  ka , is  ShAntin,  the  nominative  plural  of  which  is  ShAntinah. 
This  ShAntinah  is  SAndino  in  the  FrAkrita,  and  from  this  last  form,  that  is  the 
vernacular  pronunciation  of  the  day,  the  Greeks  must  have  derived  their  Sand i nos  or 
SarUnoi.  The  name  ShAntika  occurs  in  the  MArkandeya  PurAna  (chap,  lviti.)*  where, 
aa  well  as  in  the  Brihat  Samhita,  it  is  associated  with  Apanintaka  or  AparAntika, 
the  name  of  another  western  people  living  on  the  coast.  AparAnta  general \y  means 
northern  Konkan.  When  the  Kahatrapa  NahspAu  displaced  the  ShAtavAhanaa  or 
Andhrabhrityae  in  the  Deccan,  the  ShAiitinah  or  SAndino  most  have  asserted  their 
independence  in  the  Konkan,  and  thus  it  was  that  their  chief  called  San  dan  as  by  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  came  to  be  master  of  KalyAn.  It  was  probably  to  render  his 
independence  secure  against  the  victorious  Kshatrapas,  that  be  prohibited 
intercourse  between  his  territories  and  the  Deccan,  and  sent  sway  the  Greek  ships  to 
Barygaza-  There  could  be  no  reason  for  such  a prohibition  in  the  time  of  the  1 Elder 
Saraganes'  or  ShAtakarui,  since  he  ruled  over  the  country,  above  the  SaByAdris,  aa 
welt  as  below. 

Another  suggestion  may  perhap  be  offered.  That  Ptolemy's  Sadon  and  the 
Periplus  Sandanea  stand  for  the  Ksh&trap  or  Sinha  rulers  of  GujarAt,  The  natural 
explanation  of  Sandanes'  conduct  in  carrying  the  Greek  ships  to  Broach  is  that  it  was 
done  to  force  foreign  commerce  to  his  seaport  of  Broach.  If  the  SAdhans  are  the 
Rabat  raps,  the  word  SadAn  or  Sandanea  would  be  the  Sanskrit  Sddftana,  an  agent 
or  representative  (sec  Williams*  Sanskrit  Dictionary),  that  is  a translation  of  the 
Persian  Kshatrap.  In  support  of  the  use  of  the  word  S&dhan  as  an  agent  may  be 
cited  Bardoeanes1  account  of  the  Hindu  embassy,  which  he  met  in  Babylon  on  its  way 
to  Rome  about  a.  I>.  218,  where  the  headman,  Or  ambassador,  is  called  Sandanes, 
apparently  jSrtdAan  (J.  R.  A.  S.,  XIX.  290,  291).  The  suggestion  is  supported  by 
the  Jain  work  K&lak&chArya  Katha  (J.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  IX,  139-142),  which  speaks  of 
the  Kshatrap*  aa  the  S&dhan-Sinhas.  Wilford  explains  the  word  by  SAdfian  lord 
(Aa  Rea.  IX.  76,  193).  He  compares  the  phrase  Sddhan  Engriz  a polite  term  for 
the  English.  a McOindle,  I2S,  129. 

a Musiris  is  identified  with  Muyirikotta  and  Nelkynda  with  Kannettrl  Mq- 
Cri  mile's  Periplus,  131, 

4 McCrindlee  Periplus,  143 ; Vincent's  Commerce,  II.  523, 
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pearls,  and  slaves.1  There  was  also  trade  in  muslin,  corn,  oil, 
cotton,  and  female  slaves  with  the  east  coast  of  Arabia,  Socotra 
where  Indians  were  settled,  Aden,  and  Moosa  near  Mocha.2"  And 
thero  was  a trade  to  Zanzibar  and  the  African  ports,  taking  corn, 
rice,  butter,  sesamnm,  cotton,  sashes,  sugar,  and  iron,  and  bringing 
back  slaves,  tortoiseshell,  and  cinnamon.3  Lastly  there  was  a 
trade  to  Aduli,  the  sea- port  of  Abyssinia,  the  Indian  ships  bringing 
cloth,  iron,  cotton,  sashes,  muslin,  and  lac,  and  taking  ivory  and 
rhinoceros*  home.* 

A copper- plate,  found  by  Dr.  Bird  in  1839  in  a relic  mound  in 
front  of  the  great  Kanheri  cave  (No.  3),  is  dated  in  the  245th  year 
of  the  Trikutakas,  From  the  form  of  the  letters,  which  seem  to 
belong  to  the  fifth  century.  Dr,  Burgess  ascribes  the  plate  to  the 
Gupta  era  in  a.d.  1 7 fi,  and  thus  makes  the  date  of  the  plat© 
a.d.  421,  Triknta,  or  tho  three  hills,  is  mentioned  by  Kalid&s 
(a.d.  500)  as  a city  on  a lofty  site  built  by  Raghu  when  he 
conquered  the  KookatL  The  name  is  the  same  as  Trigiri,  the 
Sanskrit  form  of  Tagara,  and  Pandit  Bhagvaul&l  identifies  the 
city  with  Jutmar  in  west  Poona,  a place  of  great  importance,  on  a 
high  site,  and  between  the  three  hills  of  Shivneri,  Ganeshlena,  and 
M&nraodL3  The  discovery  of  two  hoards  of  silver  coins  bearing 
the  legend  of  Krishoar^ja,  one  in  1881  in  Bombay  Island  the  other 
in  Mnlgaon  in  8&lsett©  in  June  1882,  seems  to  show  that  the  early 
Rdshtrakuta  king  Krishna  (a.d.  375-400),  whose  coins  have  already 
been  found  in  B£gl£n  in  Nasik,  also  held  possession  of  the  North 
Konkan.* 

During  this  time  the  Sassaniau  dynasty  (230-650)  had  risen 
to  power  in  Persia.  They  were  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with 
the  rulers  of  Western  India,  and  became  tho  leading  traders  in 
tho  eastern  seae.7  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  (a.p,  525) 
the  Egyptian  merchant  and  monk  Kosmas  Indikopleustes  describes 
KalyAn  ( Kalliana ) as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  chief  rulers  of 
Western  India,  a king  who  had  from  500  to  600  elephants,® 
Kaly&n  had  much  traffic  with  Ceylon,  which  was  then  the  great 
centre  of  trade  in  the  east,  sending  copper,  steel,  ebony,  and  much 


1 Vincent,  II.  378,  379,  The  timber  wan  chiefly  used  in  boat -bail ding. 

3 Vincent,  IL  296,  297,  346,  McCrindle's  Feripius,  94,  95.  Besides  in  Socotra,  there 
ie  a mention  of  Indiana  nettled  in  Armenia  in  the  third  century  after  Christ.  Reinand’a 
Memoir  Sur,  lTnde,  72.  * Vincent,  II.  158.  4 Vincent,  II,  116. 

* Archaeological  Survey,  X.  59,  60.  1 Mr.  Fleet’ll  K&narese  Dynasties,  31,  note  2, 

7 In  proof  of  the  close  relations  between  the  Saaeanians  and  India  may  be  noticed 
BehrAm  Ghor’s  visit  to  the  king  of  Kanauj  (420-438),  hie  marriage  with  an  Indian 
princess,  and  the  introduction  of  Indian  music  and  literature  into  Persia.  There 
were  also  the  conquest  of  Sindh  and  embassies  to  the  mien  of  south  era  India  under 
NaushirvAn  (531-578),  and  an  embassy  of  Khoero  PArviz  (591-628)  to  the  king  of 
Bid  Ami,  Pulikeshi  II,  (609-640).  Jonr.  R,  A.  S.  XL  160.  It  was  under  the  Sassaniaus 
that  the  Persians  brought  chess  and  the  Arabian  Nights  from  India  (Reinaud’a  Memoir 
fiur.  lTnde,  135).  WiTford  (Ah.  Res.  IX.  1&6,  233  ;S.  91)  traces  the  foreign  element 
in  the  MarAthAs  and  in  the  ChitpAvan  or  Xonkanasth  BrAhm&ns  to  Persian  immigration 
during  Sassaniau  rale.  Bat  it  seems  likely  that  if  there  in  a Persian  element  in  the 
MarAthAs  and  Konkanasth  BrAhmans,  it  dates  from  before  tho  time  of  the  Sasaanians. 
Boo  above,  p,  414. 

8 The  other  centres  of  power  were  Sindha,  Orrhata  probably  SurAshtra,  Sibor 
gerb^ps  Sop  Am,  and  fotir  popper  marts  in  the  M&labAr  coast.  Migne’s  Fatrologie 
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cloth,  and  bringing  back  Bilk,  cloves,  earyophylium,  aloes,  and 
sandalwood,1 *  With  the  Persian  Gntf  there  was  much  trade  to 
Hira  near  Kufa,  and  to  Ob  oil  eh.  Of  the  exports  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  one  of  the  chief  was  timber  for  house-building,  aloes, 
pepper,  ginger,  spices,  cotton  cloth,  and  silk,*  The  trade  with 
Egypt  began  to  fall  off  about  the  close  of  the  third  century,  and 
by  the  sixth  century  it  had  almost  ceased,3  The  traffic  with  the 
African  ports  was  brisk  and  had  developed  an  import  of  gold.  The 
merchants  were  Hindus,  Arabs,  Persians,  and  perhaps  Christians  from 
Persia*4 * *  The  Hindus  seem  to  have  been  as  great  travellers  as 
during  the  times  of  Greek  trade,  and  were  found  settled  in  Persia, 
Alexandria,  Ceylon,  J&va,  and  China,3 

The  chief  of  Kaly&n  described  by  Kosmas  was  perhaps  either  a 
Maury  a or  a Nala  as  Kirtivarma  (550-567),  the  first  of  the 
Ch&lukyas  who  turned  his  arms  against  the  Konkan,  is  described 
as  the  night  of  death  to  the  Nalas  and  Ma-uryes*®  And 
Kirtivarmans  grandson  Pulikesi  II*  (610-640),  under  whom  the 
Konkan  was  conquered,  describes  his  general  Chanda-danda,  as 
a great  wave  which  drove  before  it  the  watery  stores  of  the  pools, 
which  are  the  Mauryas.  The  ChAlukya  general,  with  hundreds  of 
ships,  attacked  the  Maurya  capital  Puri,  the  goddess  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  western  ocean*7  A stone  inscription  from  V&da  in  the 
north  of  Th&na  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  shows  that  a Manryan 
king  of  the  name  of  Suketuvarma  was  then  ruling  in  the  Konkan  ® 


l Coamaa  in  J,  R*  A.  S*  XX.  292.  Heeren’s  Hist.  Rea.  Ill*  403  and  Ap.  B.  459. 
Yule's  Cathay,  I.  clxviu-cUixi*  Vincent,  II.  505-511*  Lassen's  Ind.  Alt.  IV.  94.  99, 
100  ; Tennent's  Ceylon,  I*  645* 

£ In  638  the  Ar&be  found  teak  beams  in  the  Persian  king's  palace  near  Basra* 
Ouaeley's  Persia,  H.  280. 

3 The  mystic  Loadstone  rocks  (an  index  to  the  limit  of  navigation}  had  moved  from 
Ceylon  in  280  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  in  560*  Pri&ulx  in  J.RA.8.  XX*  300* 

4 Kosmaa  in  Yule's  C&thay,  I*  clxx.  An  account  of  the  Christians  of  Kaly&n  and  their 
connection  with  Persia  is  given  in  the  Population  Chapter,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  settlement®  of  Christians  at  Kaly&n  and  SopAra  had  been  strengthened  by  refugee® 
from  Byria  and  Mesopotamia  in  the  fifth  century  during  the  persecution  of  the 
Nea  tori  ana  by  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  At  that  time  Nostorians  seam  to  have 
fled  as  far  as  China*  Remand's  Abo  Lfida,  cd*  ; Rich's  Kburriist&u,  IX  1 12. 

* Hi  wen  Theaug  ($42)  found  colonies  of  Indians  in  the  cities  of  Persia  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.  Reinaud'a  Abn-t-fida,  ecclxxxiv*  There  were  two  or  three 
Buddhist  convents  of  the  Narrow  Way  (Julien's  H i wen  Th  sang,  III,  179)*  An  Indian 
temple  is  mentioned  about  a.d*  400  at  Auiume  on  the  Red  Sea.  J*  R A*  3*  XX  218, 
note  4*  In  470  Br&hmaos  were  entertained  at  Alexandria  by  So  veins,  a Roman  Governor* 
(Wilfords  Aa  Res.  X.  Ill  ; Lit  Men's  Ind*  Alt.  III.  37S,  IV*  907  ; Friaul*  in  J.  R.  A*  S. 
XX.  273}*  In  the  betfinniDg  of  the  fifth  century  there  were  said  to  he  3000  Indians  in 
China*  Real's  Fab  Hian.  xm.  Fah  Hian  (420)  also  mentions  Brahmans  in  the  abip 
between  J4va  and  China*  BrAhmans  flourished  in  JAva.  Ditto,  168-169. 

* Ind.  Ant*  VIII*  244*  A dynaaty  of  fifty-nine  Ch&lukyaa  is  said  to  have  ruled 
in  Qudh.  Then  Jaising  passed  south,  invaded  the  Deccan,  and  about  a. i>.  468 
defeated  the  Ratta  chief  Krishna  (Jour.  R*  A.  S.  [Old  Series],  IV,  6,  7,  8}*  For  two 
more  generations  their  power  did  not  pass  west  of  the  Sahy4dria 

7 Arch.  Bur.  Rep.  III.  26,  Puri  has  not  been  identified*  See  below,  p.  423  note  3. 

B Pandit  Bhagv&nldl  IndrajL  This  atone,  which  may  be  readily  known  by  » trident 
mark  at  the  top,  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society.  Detail*  are 

Sven  under  Places  of  Interest,  V4da.  Traces  of  the  Matrryu  remain  in  the  surname 
ore,  which  is  common  tunnng  Marti  this,  Kunbia*  and  Kolis.  The  two  small 
landing-places  of  the  name  of  More,  in  Elephants  and  in  Karanjn,  are  perhaps  relics 
of  Manryan  power.  The  only  trace  of  the  Natas  occurs  in  a local  story  of  a Nal 
Rdja,  who  married  his  daughter  to  the  Malang  or  Arab  devotee  who  gave  his  name 
to  Malanggad  hill.  (See  Places  of  Interest,  Malanggad).  Nal  is  still  a MwAth*  surname. 
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And  it  is  probable  that  the  group  of  figures  in  the  Loodd  cave  six 
miles  south-east  of  Bhiwndi,  which  belongs  to  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century,  represents  the  court  of  a Maury  an  king.* 1 II. 

Daring  the  reign  of  the  great  Naushervan  (531-578),  when  the 
Persians  were  the  rulers  or  the  commerce  of  the  eastern  seas,  the 
relations  between  Western  India  and  Persia  were  extremely  close,® 
On  the  Arab  (625  and  638)  overthrow  of  Yezdejard  III.,  the  last  of 
the  Sassaoians,  several  bands  of  Persians  sought  refuge  on  the 
Th&oa  coast  and  were  kindly  received  by  Jddav  R&na,  apparently 
a YAdav  chief  of  3anj&o,s  In  the  years  immediately  after  their 
conquest  of  Persia  the  Arabs  made  several  raids  on  the  coasts  of 
Western  India;  one  of  these  in  637  from  Bahrein  and  Oman  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  plundered  the  Konkan  coast  near  Th&oa.4 

No  further  notice*  of  tho  North  Konkan  has  been  traced  till  the 
rise  of  the  Sil&Urae,  twenty  of  whom,  as  far  as  present  information 
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t The  attitude  of  wme  of  the  figures,  whose  hands  are  laid  on  their  mouths 
apparently  out  of  respect  to  the  king,  suggests  Persian  influence.  The  laying  of  the 
hand  on  tho  month  is  a sign  of  respect  in  the  Fersepolis  Pictures  (Heeren's  As,  Res*  * 

I.  I78h*&nd  the  P&rsis  still  cover  the  mouth  in  sign  of  worship. 

2 Yule  (Cathay,  L 56)  notices  that  about  this  tune  the  lower  Euphrates  wm  called 
Hind  or  India,  out  this  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  practice.  Rawlinaon,  J.  R. 
a.  3.  XXVII.  186.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  Persian  trade  at  this  timet,  see  Eojn&ud’s 
Memoir  Sur.  llnde,  124.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  besides  tho  Persian  trade, 
there  was  an  active  Arab  trade  up  the  Persian  Golf  and  the  Euphrates  to  Him  on  the 
right  or  west  bank  of  the  river,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  There  was  also 
much  traffic  with  Obollah  near  the  mouth  of  the  joint  river  not  far  from  Beam. 

Remand's  Abud-fida,  coclxxxii. 

Obollah  is  also  at  this  time  (a.d.  400-600)  noticed  as  the  terminus  of  the  Indian 
and  Chinese  vessels  which  were  too  large  to  pass  up  the  river  to  Hire.  (Ditto  and 
Yule’s  Cathay,  lxxvii.  55).  So  clone  was  it*  connection  with  India  that  the  Talmud 
writers  always  speak  of  it  u Hindi  ke  or  Indian  Gbillah  (Rawlinson  in  J.  R.  G,  S. 

XXVII.  186).  According  to  Muudi  (915)  Oboliah  was  the  only  port  under  the 
Sauanian  kings  (Prairie*  d'Or,  HI.  164.)  McCrindle  (Feriplus,  103  ; compare  Vincent, 

II.  377)  identities  it  with  the  Apologue  of  the  Periplui  (a*ti.  247)  which  he  bolds 
took  the  place  of  Ptolemy’s  (a.i>.  150)  Teredon  or  Diridotua.  Remand  (Ind.  Ant. 

VDI,  330)  holds  that  Obollah  is  a corruption  of  tbs  Greek  Apologos,  a custom  house, 

But  Vincent’s  view  (II,  355)  that  Apologos  is  a Greek  form  of  the  original  Obollah 
or  Obollegh  seems  much  more  likely.  In  Vincent’s  opinion  (Ditto,  II,  356)  the  town 
was  founded  by  the  Parthian*  At  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  of  Persia  (637) 

Abillah  is  mentioned  as  tho  port  of  entry  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  (J.  R,  A.  3. 

XII.  208).  In  spite  of  the  rivalry  of  the  new  Arab  port  of  Basrah,  Obollah  continued 
a considerable  centre  of  trade.  It  Is  mentioned  by  Tabari  in  the  ninth  century 

S Remand  'a  Abud-fida,  occlxxxii.)  : Masndi  (913)  notices  it  as  a leading  town  (Prairies 
LrOr,  1.230-231)  ; Id  run  (1135)  as  a very  rich  and  flourishing  city  (Jauhert’s  Ed.  L 
868) ; and  it  appears  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  Abu-1 'fid a (Remaud's  Abud-fida,  72). 

It  was  important  enough  to  give  the  Persian  Gulf  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Obollah 
(D’Herbelot’a  Bibliothoquo  Oriental e.  111.  61).  According  to  D'Merbelot  when  he  wrote 
(about  1670)  Obollah  was  still  a strong  well  peopled  town  (Ditto).  The  importance 
of  the  town  and  the  likeness  of  the  names  suggest  that  Obollah  is  the  Abulamah  from 
which  came  the  Persian  or  Parthian  Hairharuu  of  Abulamah  who  records  the  gift  of 
a cave  in  KArli  inscription  20.  This  identification  supports  the  close  connection  by  sea 
between  the  Parthians  and  the  west  coast  of  India  in  the  centuries  before  and  after 
the  Christian  ora.  See  above  p.  413,  * See  above  pp.  247-249. 

■»  Elliot  and  Dowson's  History,  I.  415,  4 16.  A*  the  companion  fleet  which  was  sent 
to  Dibal  or  Diul  in  Sindh  made  .a  trade  settlement  at  that  town,  this  attack  on  Th&n* 
was  probably  more  than  a plundering  raid.  The  Kaliph  Umar  (6344*48)*  who  had  not 
been  consulted,  was  displeased  with  the  expedition  and  forbad  any  further  attempt. 

* Hi  wen  Thsang's  (642)  Konkanspura,  about  830  miles  from  the  Dr&vid  country,  was 
thought  by  General  Cunningham  (Ano.  Geog.  562)  to  be  Kaly&n,  or  some  other  place 
in  the  Konkan.  Dr.  Burnell  (Ind.  Ant.  VII.  39)  has  identified  it  with  Koukanahallf 
in  Mysor. 
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goes,  ruled  in  tbe  North  Konkan  from  about  a.d.  810  to  a.d.  1260, 
a period  of  450  years.1 

Who  the  Sil&h&raa  were  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  name  is 
variously  spelt  SilAbdra,  Shaildh&ra,  Shrildra,  Shil&rft,  and  Sildra  ; 
even'  the  same  inscription  has  more  than  one  form,  and  oue 
inscription  has  the  three  forms  Sildra,  Shildra,  and  Shrildra.*  Lassen 
suggests  that  the  Sildhdras  are  of  Afghdn  origin,  as  Sildr  KA.fi  ra 
are  still  found  in  Afghanistan,3  But  the  southern  ending  Ayya 
of  the  names  of  almost  all  their  ministers  and  the  un-Sanskrit  names 
of  some  of  the  chiefs  favour  the  view  that  they  were  of  southern  or 
Dravidian  origin.4 


l As  far  as  At  present  known,  the  family  tree  of  the  Thin*  SilAhAras  was 

(l)Knpardl. 


it)  pliiMhakU. 
(B)  Kmpsrdl  [II,} 
(J)  Vappuvann*. 


nod  L*ffhu  or  the  von 
(Sha±  77G  - 7W(  4.D.  863  - 877X 


as  follows  i 


(fi)  Jhinjtaa, 

(A.».  UKS), 

UflthlyivrA, 

(msrrt«d  Bhfllfcm*  the  (8)  Apartjlt  (£*0*919,  ah. 

fourth  Qhlndor  Y&dav  klti#), j 

( »>  Jadadev  (11 A m Arlkethad  (Stuxk  930,1  A.  a 1D17> 


iSkJk  ° S> <m* ummunl  <**<*  M*.  10M). 

( &#8,  A^41)(2^ntdrr  (Sfcai!  100a  aacj  loiO,  A,  Dp  1061  sad  1064). 

(16)  Apartdltym  (9Aa*  ioeO,  *.n.  1186). 

(10)  HsrLpUdwv  (ShaJt  1071*  1072,  and  IOTA,  i.D,  1149,  11M,  and  1)63). 

(17)  MalllkArJun  {Shah  1078  and  106$.  4.  D.  I1M  and  1100). 

08)  Apar&dltya  (II.)  (SAot  U<*  and  1109,  a.n.  1184  and  1187)l 
09)  K»hldflv  (5MJf  llSfi  and  11(11,  aj.  1303  and  1138). 

(30)  Somutarar  (£Ao*  1171  and  1182,  A.D.  1249  and  1280}. 

Besides  the  ThAna  branch  of  the  SilAh&nm,  there  was  a South  Konkan  branch  whose 
head  ^quarters  are  unknown  and  a KolhApur  branch  whose  head-quarters  seem  to 
have  been  at  Panhalgadh  the  modem  PauhAla  (J.  B.  B.  E.  A.  S.  XIII  17).  From 
the  single  inscription  which  has  been  found,  the  South  Konkan  branch  appears  to 
have  included  ten  kings  who  ruled  from  about  608  to  1006,  at  first  under  the 
RAshtrohutas  and  then  under  the  ChA-lukyas,  The  KolhApur  branch,  of  which  eleven 
inscriptions  are  recorded,  had  sixteen  kings  who  ruled  from  about  840  (?)  to  1190, 
One  of  this  dynast  YijayArkde  v ( 1161)  is  described  as  restoring  the  dethroned  lords  of 
ThAna  and  Goa,  J.  B.  B.  Et.  A.  S.  XIII.  16.  Mr.  Fleet's  KAnarese  Dynasties,  98-106. 
* Ind*  Ant.  IX,  33,  34,  35  ; Jour.  B,  B.  R A.  8.  XIII.  2,  3,  5. 


(8)00^. 

CO  Vajjftdidev. 


S Lassen's  Ind.  Alt.  IV.  113, 

* It  seems  probable  that  SilAbAra  and  ShailAhira  are  Banakritised  forms  of  the 
common  Marathi  surname  Selar.  The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  name  is  that 
JimutvAhan  the  mythical  founder  was  the  son  of  a spirit  or  VidyAdhara,  who  under 
a curse  became  a man.  At  this  time  Vishnu's  eagle.  Gam  da,  conquered  the  serpent 
king  V&fluki  and  forced  VAsuki  to  give  him  one  of  his  serpent  subjects  for  his  daily 
food.  After  a time  it  came  to  the  lot  of  the  serpent  S hank  hat  huda  to  be  sacrificed. 

He  waa  taken  to  a stone,  thila,  and  left  for  the  eagle  to  devour.  JimutvAhan  resolved 
to  save  the  victim,  and  placed  himself  on  the  rook  instead  of  the  serpent.  When  r.  CO  171 
Garuda  came,  JimutvAhan  said  he  was  the  victim  and  Garuda  devoured  him  except 
his  head.  Meantime  JimutvAhan  *s  wife  came,  and  finding  her  husband  slain,  reproach- 
ed Garuda,  who  restored  him  to  life  and  at  her  request  ceased  to  devour  the  serpents. 

For  this  act  of  self-sacrifice  JimutvAhan  gained  the  name  of  the  Rock-devoured, 
ShUdhdm.  J,  R.  A,  S-  (Old  Series),  IV.  113.  Tawnoy'e  KathASarit  SAgsra,  1. 174-186. 

A stanza  from  this  story  forms  the  beginning  of  all  SilAhAxa  copper  plafco  inscriptions. 
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The  SilAhAras  seem  to  have  remained  nnder  the  RAahtrakntas 
till  about  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  a,d.  997,  when  Apar&jit 
assumed  independent  power.1 2  The  ThAna  SilAfaAras  seem  to 
have  held  the  greater  part  of  the  present  districts  of  ThAna  and 
KolAba.  Their  capital  seems  to  have  been  Puri,3  and  their  places 
of  note  were  Hamjaman  probably  San j an  in  DAhAnn,  ThAna  {Sliri- 
athanak),  SopAra  (ShurpArak),  Chaol  (Chemuli),  Lon  Ad  (Lavanatafca) , 
and  Uran.3  As  the  Y&dave  call  themselves  lords  of  the  excellent 
city  of  DvArAvatipura  or  DwArka  and  the  Kadambas  call  them- 
selves lords  of  the  excellent  city  of  BanavAaipura  or  BanavAsi,  so  the 
SilAhAraa  call  themselves  lords  of  the  excellent  city  of  Tagarapora 
or  Tagar*  Tins  title  would  furnish  a clue  to  the  origin  of  the 
SilahAras  if,  unfortunately,  the  site  of  Tagar  was  not  uncertain/ 
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1 See  below,  p,  424.  The  early  Silibdras,  though  they  call  themselves  BAjAs  and 
Kook  an  Chakravartis,  seem  to  hive  been  only  MahAmandaleshvaras  or  MahAsAmaHitA- 
dhipatis,  that  i a great  nubiee.  In  two  Kanheri  cave  inscriptions  (Arch.  Sur.  X-  61,62) 
the  third  BilAbAra  king  Kapardi  II,  (a,».  853  to  877)  is  mentioned  as  a subordinate  of 
the  RAsbtrakutaa-  Of  the  later  SilAhAras  AnantapAl  a.  x>-  1094  and  Ap&rAditya  A.tu 
1133  claim  to  bo  independent,  Ind.  Ant.  IX.  45. 

2 The  SilAhAm  Pun,  if,  an  seems  likely,  it  is  the  same  aa  the  Maury  a Puri  (Ind 
Ant.  VIII.  244),  was  a coast  town.  Of  the  possible  coast  towns  Thin  a and  Cbaul  may 
be  rejected,  aa  they  appear  under  the  names  of  Shriethinak  and  Chora  ill  i in  inscriptions 
in  which  Puri  also  occurs  (A a.  Res.  L 361 , 364  ; Ind.  Ant.  IX,  33).  Kalyin  and  Bopira 
may  be  given  up  as  unsuitable  for  an  attack  by  sea,  and  to  Sopira  there  is  the  further 
objection  that  it  appears  in  the  same  copper-plate  in  which  Pun  occurs.  (lad  * Ant,  IX  L 
33).  There  remain  Mangalpuri  or  MAgAthaii  in  SAlsette,  GhOrApuri  or  Eleph&nta,  and 
RAjApuri  or  Janjir*.  Neither  MangnlpuH  (see  Pinc&a  of  Interest,  MAgAth&n)  nor 
R&jApuri  has  remains  of  an  old  capital,  so  that  perhaps  the  most  likely  identification 
of  run  is  the  Marsh  landing  or  Bandar  on  the  north -east  corner  of  GhAr&puri  or 
Eleph&nta,  where  many  ancient  remains  have  been  found.  See  Places  of  Interest, 
Klephanta,  and  Appendix  A,  Puri, 

a Other  places  of  less  note  mentlbned  in  the  inscriptions  are  BhOdAn,  Padgha. 
and  BAbgaon  villages,  and  the  KumbhAri  river  in  Bhiwndi,  Kanher  in  Bassein,  and 
ChAnje  (uhadiche)  viUage  netir  Uran„ 

* Tagar  has  been  identified  by  Wilford  (As,  Res.  I,  369)  with  Devgiri  or  Dauiatabad 
and  by  Or.  Burgess  with  Rota  about  four  miles  from  Dauiatabad  (Eldar  and  Auran- 
gabad, 65);  Lassen  and  Yule  place  it  doubtfully  at  Kulburga  (Ditto);  Pandit  Bhag- 
vAnlkl,  as  already  stated,  at  Junnar  ; Grant  Duff  ( Mar  A thus  p 1 1 ) near  Bhir  on  the 
Godavari ; and  Mr.  J,  F-  Fleet,  C.S.,  {KAnareso  Dynasties,  99- 193)  at  KolhApur.  Prof. 
Bhartd&rkar  observes,  ' The  identification  of  Tagar  with  Devgiri  is  based  on  the 
supposition  that  the  former  name  is  a corruption  of  the  latter.  But  that  it  is  not 
so  is  proved  by  its  occurrence  oa  Tagar  in  the  Si  lAhOra  grants  (a,d.  997- 1094 }, 
and  in  a ChAlnkya  grant  of  A.D.  6)2,  the  language  of  all  of  which  is  Sanskrit. 
The  modem  Junnar  cannot  have  been  Tagar,  since  the  Greeks  place  Tagar  ten  days1 
journey  to  the  east  of  Paithau.  On  the  supposition  that  Junnar  was  Tagar,  one  would 
expect  the  ChAlukya  plate  issued  to  a BrAhmsn  of  Tagar  to  have  been  found 
at  or  near  Junnar.  But  it  was  found  at  Haidarabad  in  the  Deccan.  The  author  of 
the  Periplua  calls  Tagar  *the  greatest  city'  in  Dakhiuabades  or  DakshinAp&th. 
The  SiUhhra  princes  or  chiefs,  who  formed  three  distinct  branches  of  a dynasty  that 
ruled  over  two  parts  of  the  Konkan  and  the  country  about  KolhApur,  trace  their 
origin  to  Jimutv&h&n,  the  VtdyAdhar  or  demigod,  and  style  themselves  * The  lords 
of  the  excellent  city  of  Tagar/  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  SttAhAraa  were  an 
ancient  family,  and  that  their  original  seat  was  Tagar  whence  they  spread  to  the 
confines  of  the  country.  Tagar  therefore  waa  probably  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
earliest  Aryan  settlements  in  the  DandakAranya  or  ‘forest  of  Dandaka,*  as  the  Deccan 
or  MahitAiihtra  was  called.  These  early  settlements  followed  the  course  of  the 
GodAvari.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  formula  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  any  religious 
ceremony  in  MahArAshfcra,  the  place  where  the  ceremony  is  performed  is  alluded  to 
by  giving  its  bearing  from  the  Godavari.  People  in  KhOudesh  use  the  words 
'Qizd&varya  uUara  (ire, 1 that  is  ‘on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Godavari, 1 while  those  to 
the  south  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  Country,  use  the  expression  *Opdd- 
vwya  Dakthine  tire*  that  is  ‘on  the  southern  bank  of  the  GodAvari/  If  then  Tagar 
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Besides  the  SilAh&ra  references,  the  only  known  Sanskrit  notice  of 
Tagar  ia  in  a ChAlukya  copper-plate  found  near  Haidnrabad  in  the 
Deccan  and  dated  a.d.  612.1  As  has  been  already  noticed,  the 
references  to  Tagar  in  Ptolemy  and  in  the  Periplas  point  to  a city 
considerably  to  the  east  of  Paithan,  and  the  phrase  in  the  Peri  plus/ 
f That  many  articles  brought  into  Tsgar  from  the  parts  along  the  coast 
were  sent  by  wagons  to  Broach/  seems  to  show  that  Tagar  was  in 
communication  with  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  was  supported  by  the 
eastern  trade,  which  in  later  times  enriched  M&lkhet,  KalyAn,  Bidar, 
Go  lk  on  da,  and  H&idarab&d* 

From  numerous  references  and  grants  the  ThAna  SilAhAraa  seem 
to  have  been  worshippers  of  Shiv." 

Of  Kapardi,  the  first  of  the  ThAna  SilAhAraa,  nothing  is  known 
except  that  he  claims  descent  from  JimutvAhan,  Pulash&kti  his  son 
and  successor,  in  an  undated  inscription  in  Kanheri  Cave  78,  is 
mentioned  as  the  governor  of  Mangalpuri  in  the  Konkan,  and  as  the 
humble  servant  of  (the  RAehtrakuta  king)  Amoghvarsh.  The  third 
king,  Pulashakti's  son,  K&pardi  II.  was  called  the  younger,  laghu* 
Two  inscriptions  in  Kanheri  Caves  10  and  78,  dated  a.d.  853  and  877, 
seem  to  show  that  he  was  subordinate  to  the  RAshtrakutas.  The 
son  of  Kapardi  II.  was  the  fourth  king,  Vappuvanna,  and  his  son 
was  Jhanjha  the  fifth  king.  Jhanjha  is  mentioned  by  the  Arab 
historian  Masudi  as  ruling  over  Saimur  (Chaul)  in  a.  d,  91 6,4 
BCe  must  have  been  a staunch  Shaivite,  as,  according  to  a SilAh&ra 
oopper-plate  of  A.D.  1094,  he  built  twelve  temples  of  Shambhn,® 
According  to  an  unpublished  copper -pi ate  in  the  possession  of 
Pandit  BhagvAnlal,  Jhanjha  had  a daughter  named  Lasthiyavva,  who 
was  married  to  Bhillam  the  fourth  king  of  the  ChAndor  YAdavs.* 

The  next  king  was  Jhanjha’s  brother  Goggi,  and  after  him  came 
GoggPs  son  Vajjaddev.  Of  the  eighth  king,  Vajjaddev'e  son 
AparAjit  or  BirundakarAm,  a copper-plate  dated  997  (Shah  919)  has 
lately  been  found  at  Bher,  about  ten  miles  north  of  BhiwndiJ 


was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Aryan  settlements,  it  must  be  situated  on  or  near  the 
banks  of  the  God  Avan,  u the  ancient  town  of  Paithan  is  ; and  its  bearing  from 
Paithan  given  by  the  Greek  geographers  agrees  with  this  supposition,  as  the  course 
of  the  God&vari  from  that  pomt  is  nearly  easterly.  Tagar  must  therefore  be  looked 
for  to  the  east  of  Paithan.  If  the  name  has  undergone  oormption*  it  must,  by  the 
PrAkrit  law  of  dropping  the  initial  mutes,  be  first  changed  to  Taaranra,  and  thence 
to  T&rur  or  Terur.  Can  it  be  the  modem  D&rur  or  DhArur  in  the  Nis&m’s  dominions, 
twenty-fire  miles  east  of  Grant  DufTs  Bhir  and  seventy  miles  south-east  of  Paithan  T 
1 Ind.  Ant.  VT  75.  * McCrindlc,  126. 

s The  moat  marked  passages  are  in  a copper-plate  of  A.D.  1094,  where  the  fifth 
king  Jhanjha  is  mentioned  os  having  built  twelve  temples  to  Shambhu,  and  the 
tenth  king  Arikeshari  as  having,  by  direction  of  his  father,  visited  Bomeshvor 
nr  SomnAth,  offering  up  before  him  the  whole  earth  (IncL  Ant.  IX.  37).  The 
KolhApur  SilAhAraa  appear  to  have  been  tolerant  kings,  as  one  capper- plate  records 
grants  to  Mah&dev,  Buddha,  and  Arhat  (Jour,  B.  B.  K.  A,  EL  XIII.  17).  Compare 
Mr.  Fleet’s  KAnarese  Dynasties,  103. 

4 Prairios  d’Or,  II.  86.  * Ind.  Ant.  IX.  35. Balpatldar.COITI 

e The  text  is,  'BAdiyd  yatya  cha  Jhatyfuirdfatenayd  ehri  La^Otiyawdvhayd.*  A 
short  account  of  the  ChAndor  Y Ada  vs  is  given  in  the  NAsik  Statistical  Account, 
Bombay  Owattwr,  XVI.  185. 

t The  copper-plate  records  the  grant  at  ShristhAnak  or  ThAna,  of  BbAdAne  village 
about  eight  miles  east  of  Bhiwndi  for  the  worship  of  Lon&ditya  residing  in  (whose 
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It  appears  from  thin  plate  that  during  Apar£jit*e  reign,  hm 
R&ahfcrakuta  overlord  Karkar&ja  or  Kakkala  was  overthrown  and 
staie  by  the  Chalukyan  Tailapaj  and  that  Apar&jit  became  indepen- 
dent some  time  between  972  and  99  7.*  1 * 

In  a copper-plate  of  a.d*  1094,  recording  a grant  by  the  fourteenth 
king  Ananfcdev,  Aparfijit  is  mentioned  as  having  welcomed  Gomma, 
confirmed  to  Aiyapdev  the  sovereignty  which  had  been  shaken, 
and  afforded  security  to  BkiUam&mmamanambadha  F3  The  next 
king  was  AparAjifcJs  son  Yajjadadev,  The  next  king  Ar ike shari, 
Vajjadadev's  brother,  in  a copper-plate  grant  dated  A.D.  1097,  is 
styled  the  lord  of  1400  Konkan  villages.  Mention  is  also  made  of 
the  cities  of  Shristhanak,  Pnri3  and  Hamyaman  probably  Sanjdu.3 
The  eleventh  king  was  Yajjadadev's  son  Chhitt&r&jdev*  In  a 
copper-plate  dated  Shak  94 S (aj>,  1025)  he  is  styled  the  ruler 
of  the  1400  Konkan  villages,  the  chief  of  which  were  Pori  and 
Hamyamatn/4 * &  The  twelfth  king  was  N&g&rjun,  the  younger 
brothor  of  ChhittarAjdev,  After  him  came  N^garjun's  younger 
brother  Mum  muni  or  M&mvdni,  who  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription 
dated  a.d.  1060  ( Shak  982),*  The  fourteenth  king  was  Mum  muni  or 
M&mv&ni's  son  Anantp&l  or  Anantdev,  whose  name  occurs  in  two 
grants  dated  a*d,  1081  and  1096,*  In  the  1096  grant  he  is 
mentioned  as  ruling  over  the  whole  Konkan  1400  villages,  the  chief 
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temple  is  in)  Lavanatata  (LonAd),  on  the  fourth  of  the  dark  half  of  A&hddh  (Juno-July) 

Shak  919  (a.d,997),  os  a Dakshindyan  gift,  that  iafa  gift  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  sen 
beginning  to  pass  to  the  south,  Apar&jita’a  ministers  were  Sangalaiya  and  Sinhapaiya, 

The  inscription  was  written  by  Sangalaiya’s  son  Annapai.  The  grant  vas  settled  in 
ThAixa,  Tocheha  Shri&thdnakt  rfAruvan*. 

1 Pandit  BhagvAnlAl  Indraji, 

> Ind.  Ant,  1a  36.  Of  Comma  and  Aiyapdev  nothing  is  known  ; of  the  third 
name  only  B hi  Ham  the  eon-in-law  of  JThanjha  can  be  made  out, 

* Asiatic  Researches,  L 357-307-  This  grant  was  found  in  1787  while  digging 
foundations  in  Thkna  fort.  Arikeahari'a  mmistcra  were  VAaapaiya  and  Virdhapaiya. 

The  grant  conaUta  of  several  villages  given  to  a family  priest,  the  illustrious  Tikka* 
paiya  ion  of  the  illustrious  astrologer  Chchhinpaiya,  an  inhabitant  of  Shristheinak 
(Th&na)  on  the  occasion  of  a full  eclipse  of  the  moon  in  Kdrtik  (October- November) 

Shak  939  1017)  Pingala  SamvatiarcL  The  gran t was  written  by  the  illustrious 

NitgaLaiya,  the  great  hard,  and  engraved  on  plates  of  copper  by  Yedapaiya’s  son 
M An  d hirpaiy  a. 

4 Ind.  Ant.  V,  276-291.  His  ministers  were  the  chief  functionary  SarvddhiJcdri  the 
illustrious  Nigcuxaiya,  the  minister  for  peace  and  war  the  illustrious  Sihapaiya,  and 
the  minister  for  peace  and  war  for  K&rnAta  (KAn&ra)  the  illustrious  Kapardj.  The 
grant,  which  is  dated  Sunday  the  fifteenth  of  the  bright  half  of  Kdrtik  (Octobor- 

November)  Shak  948  (A.t>.  1026)  Kahaya  Sarrwataara  is  of  a field  in  the  village  of  N our 
(the  modem  Nauru  two  miles  north  of  BhAndup)  in  the  t&luka  of  Sbatehaehthi 
(SAJeette)  included  in  Shristhinak  (Th4na).  The  donee  ia  a Hr  Ah  man  Amadovaiya 
the  son  of  Vipnmodamaiya,  who  belonged  to  the  ChhandogaahAkha  of  the  SAmved. 

& Jour.  B.  B.  R,  A.  8.  XII.  329-332.  In  this  inscription,  which  ia  in  the  Ambar- 
n£th  temple  near  KalyAn,  he  ia  called  M4mv4nirAjadev  and  hia  ministers  are  named 
Vinta  (paiya),  N&ganaiya,  Vakadaiya,  Jogalaiya,  P&dhisena,  and  BhAUaiya,  The 
inscription  records  the  construction  of  a temple  of  Chhittarfljdev,  that  is  a temple,  the 
merit  of  building  which  counts  to  Chhittar£jdav. 

o The  A.D.  1081  grant  waa  found  in  Veh*r  in  SAlsette  and  the  1096  grant  in  KhAre-  realpatldar.COITI 

pdtan  in  Dcvgadin  the  Ratnigiri  district.  The  VchAr  stone  was  found  in  1881  and 
records  a grant  by  Anantdev  in  Shot  1003  (A,u.  1081),  the  chief  minieter  being  Rudra- 
paL  The  inscription  mentions  Ajap&laiya  son  of  MAtaiya  of  the  VyAdika  family  and 
the  grant  of  some  dramJTKt*  tokhdrdadn  ma *td/i[T]( Pandit  Bhagv4ii!&]),  The  KhArepdtan 
copper- phi tes  were  found  several  years  ago  and  give  the  names  of  all  the  thirteen 
SilAoira  kings  before  Aaantdev.  Ind.  Ant.  IX,  33-40. 

e 3IU-G4 
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of  which  was  Pori  and  next  to  it  Hanjam&im  probably  Sanj&n,  and 
aa  having  cast  into  the  ocean  of  the  edge  of  hia  sword  those  wicked 
heaps  of  sin,  who  at  a time  of  misfortune,  caused  by  the  rise  to 
power  of  hostile  relatives,  devastated  the  whole  Ronkan,  harassing 
gods  and  Brahmans.1 

The  names  of  six  Sil4h4ra  kings  later  than  Anantdev  have  been 
made  ont  from  land -grant  stones.  As  these  stones  do  not  give 
a pedigree,  the  order  and  relationship  of  the  kings  cannot  be 
determined. 

The  first  of  these  kings  is  Apar&ditya,  who  is  mentioned  in  a 
stone  dated  a_d.  1138  ( Shah  1O60J.1  The  next  king  is  Harip&ldev, 
who  is  mentioned  in  three  stones  dated  1149,  1150,  and  1153  ($Aafc 
1071,  1072  and  1075)  * 

The  next  king  is  M&llik&rjun,  of  whom  two  grants  are  recorded, 
one  from  Chiplan  in  Ratn&giri  dated  1156  (8hak  1078),  the  other  from 
Bassera  dated  1160  {Shah  1082).  This  Malltk&rjun  seems  to  be  the 
Konk&n  king,  who  was  defeated  near  Bals&r  by  A'mb&da  the  general 
of  the  Gujarat  king  Knm&rptfl  Solankd  (a.ix  1 143-1 174). 4 Next  comes 


1 Thin  account  refen  to  some  civO  strife  of  which  nothing  i*  known  (Ind.  Ant.  IX. 
41)-  Anantdev's  minister*  were  the  illustrious  Nanvit&ka  VAsaida,  Rishibhatta,  the 
illustrious  F&dhiseu  MahAdevaiyaprabhu,  sod  Somao&iya  prabhu.  The  grant  is  dated 
the  first  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Mdgh  (January-February)  in  the  year  Shah  1016 
(A.D.  1004),  BhAv  Samtfahaara,  It  consists  of  an  exemption  from  tolls  for  all  carts 
belonging  to  the  great  minister  the  illustrious  BhAbhana  *hr*jihthi,  the  son  of  the  great 


come  into  any  of  the  ports,  ShristhAnak,  N&gapur  perhaps  N&gotbna*  Shi 
Chemuli,  and  others  included  within  the  Konk&n  1400.  They  are  also  fn 


the  toll  on  the  ingress  nr  egress  of  those  who  cany  on  the  business  of  noriJka  { T> 

3 This  stone,  which  was  found  in  1881  at  ChAnje  near  Uran  in  the  Karanja 
petty  division,  records  the  grant  of  a field  in  NAgum,  probably  the  modern 
NAg&on  about  four  miles  west  of  Uran,  for  the  merit  of  his  mother  UlAdevi  ; and 
another  grant  of  a garden  in  Chadija  (Change)  village.  This  is  the  Ap&rAditya  1 king 
of  the  Konk&n, ' who  is  mentioned  in  Mankha’s  Shrikanthacharita  (a  book  found 
by  Dr.  Biihler  in  K Ash mir  and  ascribed  by  him  to  a.d.  1186-1146)  as  sending  Teja- 
kanth  from  Shurp&rak  {SopAra)  to  the  literary  congress  held  at  K&ahmir,  of  which 
details  are  given  in  that  book.  Jour-  B.  B.  R,  A.  S.  XII.  Extra  Number,  61  * cxv. 

8 The  1149  stone  is  built  into  the  plinth  of  the  back  veranda  of  the  house  of  one 
JairAm  Bh  Askar  8o&Ar  at  BopAra.  It  records  a gift.  The  name  of  the  king  is  doubtful. 
It  may  be  also  read  KnrpAldev.  The  1160  stone  was  found  near  AgAahi  in  1681- 
It  is  dated  \tt Mdtyjshinh  (December- January),  in  the  Framoda  ^toavaCsara*  Shah  1072 
(a.T>.  1160).  H&npATo  ministers  were  Vesupadvsl,  IlakshmuTi  prabhu,  PodmaahivrAul, 
and  VAsugi  nAyak.  The  grant  is  of  the  permanent  income  of  RhrioevAdi  in  charge  of 
a Pattakil  (PAtil)  named  Rdia,  to  the  family  priest  Brahmadevbhatt  son  of  Divutan- 
bhattand  grandson  of  Govarabaubhatt,  by  prince  Ahavamall*  enjoying  the  village  of 
VattArak  (VstAr)  in  ShurpArak  (SopAra).  The  witnesses  to  the  grant  are  Rtai 
Mh  Atari,  head  of  VattArak  village,  NTAguji  MhAtara,  AnantnAyak,  and  ChAngdev 
MhAtara.  Pandit  BhagvAnlAL  There  is  another  inscription  of  HaripAldev  on  a atone 
found  in  Karanion  in  Raasetu.  The  inscription  is  of  thirteen  lines.,  which  are  very 
hard  to  read,  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  can  be  read  very  doubtfully  4 the  illus- 
trious HaripAldev,  the  chief  of  the  MahAmandaleshvaras,  adorned  with  all  the  royal 
titles.*  The  1163  stone  was  found  near  Borivli  station  in  1882.  The  inscription  is  in 
nine  line*,  and  bears  date  Shah  1875,  Shrimukh  &amvat$ara  and  the  name  of  king 

HanpAi.  realpatidar 

* The  KumArpAl  Chari  tr*  {a.d.  1170)  which  gives  details  of  this  defeat  of 
MallikArjnn  (see  uelow  p.  436)  describes  MaUikirjunVfather  as  MahAnand,  and  his 
capital  as  ShatAnaadpur  ( surrounded  by  the  ocean*  {Shatdnandapujx  jaladhrvtthtUo 
Mahdnattdo  rdtfa).  MahAnand  is  &□  addition  to  the  SilAhAra  table,  but  the  form  appears 
doubtful  and  does  not  correspond  with  the  name  of  aoy  of  the  preceding  or  succeeding 
kings-  * Surrounded  by  the  ocean1  might  apply  to  a town  either  in  SAlsette  or  on 
Sop  At*  inland.  But  the  epithet  applicf  much  better  to  a town  on  Elephant*  island 
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Ap&rAditja  II.,  of  whom  there  are  fonr  land-grant  atones,  three  of 
them  dated,  one  in  1184  4,Shak  1106)  and  two  in  1187  {ShaJc  1 109)* 
and  one  undated.1 

The  next  ting  is  Koshidev,  son  of  Apartfrka  f Apariditya  XI.  F), 
two  of  whose  land^grant  stones  have  been  found,  one  dated  1203 
(Shah  1126)  the  other  1238  (3hak  1161). 51 

The  next  is  Someehmr,  two  of  whose  land-grant  stones  have 
been  found,  one  dated  1249  (Shak  1171)  the  other  1260 
1182}/ 


and  the  similarity  in  name  suggest*  that  ShatAnandprur  may  bo  San  tap  nr  an  old 
name  for  Elephanta.  See  Places  of  Interest,  81-82,  MalUkArjun’s  Chipiun  stone  w« 
found  in  188Q  by  Mr.  Falls,  of  the  Marine  Survey,  under  a wall  in  Chiplun  (Jour, 
B.  B.  B.  A,  S,  XIV.  j»,  xxxv.)  It  is  now  m the  museum  of  the  Bombay  Branch  ol 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  The  writing  gives  the  name  of  MalHkArjun  and  bean 
date  Shot  1073  (a_d.  1150),  Hus  minis  tor*  weraN&gsUiya  and  Lala^hmanaiya'a  boh 
Anantugi  (Pandit  Bbagv&al&l)*  The  Basaein  stone  styles  the  king  * Shxi-SilAhAra 
MallikArj unhand  the  date  given  in  Shat  1082  (A.n.  1160)!  Vishva  Samvatsara,  hie 
ministers  being  PrabhAkar  niyak  and  Anantpad  prabhu.  The  grant  is  of  a fieldf?)  or 
garden  (T)  called  ShilArvAtak  in  Padhilasak  in  Katakbadi  by  two  royal  priesta,  for 
the  restoration  of  a temple.  Pandit  BhagvAulAl. 

1 Tho  1 184  {Shah  1106)  stone  was  foundin  February  1882about  a mile  south-west  of 
Ho  mid  in  Bhiwndi,  Of  the  two  Skak  1100  (a.d.  1187)  stones,  one  found  near  Govern^ 
ment  Rouse,  Pare!,  records  a grant  by  AparAdltya,  the  ruler  of  the  Koakan,  of  24 
dr  ammo,  coins  after  exempting  other  taxes,  the  nixed  revenue  of  one  oart  in  the 
village  of  MAhuli  (probably  the  modern  MAhuI  near  Kurfa)  connected  with 
Sbatahashthi,  which  Is  in  tb«  possession  of  Anaotapai  prabhu,  for  performing  the 
worship  by  five  rites  of  (the  god)  VaidyanAth,  lord  of  BarbhAvati.  The  last  line 
of  the  inscription  shows  that  it  wan  written  by  a KAyasth  named  VAlig  Pandit  (Jour. 
B.  B,  R.  A.  & XU.  336),  The  second  Shak  1109  (A.n,  1187)  stone  is  in  the 
museum  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  It  is  dated  Shak 
1109  (A.D.  1187)  ViahvAvasu  Samvattara,  on  Sunday  the  sixth  of  the  bright  half  of 
OAoitra  (April-May).  The  grantor  is  the  great  minister  LakshmannAyaka  son  of 
Bh&skarn&yaka,  and  something  is  said  in  the  grant  about  the  god  Sonin  A th  of 
Sun&shtr*  find.  Ant.  IX,  49).  The  fourth  stone,  which  bears  no  date,  was  found 
near  Xalambhom  in  Bassein  in  1882.  It  gives  the  name  of  AparAditya,  and  from  the 
late  form  of  the  letters  probably  belongs  to  this  king,  A fifth  stone  has  recently  been 
found  near  Bassein,  The  date  is  doubtful  ; it  looks  like  Shak  1107  [A.D.  11&5X. 
Pandit  BhagyAzdAk  ’ 

s The  Shak  1125  (a,».  1203)  atone  was  found  in  1881  near  MAndvi  in  Bassein.  It 
records  the  grant  of  something  for  offerings,  nawedya,  to  the  god  LakshmiuAr&yjua  in 
the  reign  of  the  illustrious  Keahidov.  Pandit  BhagvAnlAl.  The  Shak  1 1S1  (a.  d.  1 238) 
stone  was  found  near  LouAd  village  in  Bhiwudi  in  February  1882.  It  bears  date  the 
thirteenth  of  the  dark  half  of  Mdgh  (February- March)  and  records  the  grant  by 
Keshidev  the  son  of  Apsr&rka  of  the  village  of  Btahmapuri,  to  one  Kavi  Soman, 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Shompeshvar  MahAdev.  The  inscription  describes 


inscription  to  four  worshippers  in  front  of  the  image  of  Shompeshvar.  AparArka, 
Keshidev's  father,  is  probably  the  AparAditya  (arifca  and  dditya  both  meaning  the  sun) 
the  author  of  the  commentary  called  Apardrka  on  YAjuavalkya’s  law  book  the 
MitAkshara,  At  the  end  of  the  commentary  is  written  : Thus  ends  the  Penance 
Chapter  in  the  commentary  on  the  Hindu  law  of  Y&jnavidkya  made  by  the 
illustrious  AparAditya  of  the  family  of  Jimutv&ban,  the  ShilAhAra  king  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  illustrious  VidyAdhara*  Jour.  B.  B.  R.  A*  3.  XIL  336  and  Extra 
lto  umber,  62.  AparArka  is  cited  by  an  author  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Jour.  B.  B.  R.  A.  S.  IX,  101, 

• The  fiAajfc  1171  (a.  d.  1249)  atone  was  foundin  RAnvad  near  Uran.  In  this 
stone  the  SilAbdra  king  Someahvar  grants  land  in  Padivase  village  in  Uran  to 
purify  him  from  sins.  Tho  Shak  1182  (a.d.  1260)  stone  was  found  in  ChAnje  also 
near  Uran.  It  records  the  grant  by  the  Konkau  monarch  Someahvar  of  102 
pdruiiha  ( Parthian  ?)  dramma  corns,  being  the  fixed  income  of  a garden  in  RonthaleethAn 
m Chadicho  (ChAnje}  village  in  Uran,  to  Uttareshvar  ManAdev  of  Shri-SthAnalc 
(ThAna).  The  boundary  on  the  west  is  the  royal  or  high  road,  rdjpath*  Someshvar’a 
ministers  were  JhAmpadprabhu,  MaiuAku,  Bebalsprabhu,  Peramde  Pandit,  and 
FAdlugovenaku,  Pandit  BhagvAnlAh 
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Though,  with  few  exceptions,  the  names  of  the  Th£n&  SHAbAras 
are  Sanskrit  the  names  of  almost  all  their  ministers  and  of  many'  of 
the  grantees  point  to  a K&narese  or  a Telugu  source.  They  appear 
to  be  southerners,  and  ayyas  or  high-caste  Dravidian  Hindus  aeem 
to  have  had  considerable  influence  at  their  court.1 *  K&ymafchn, 
probably  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Kdyaath  Prabhus,  are  also 
mentioned. 

Though  their  grants  are  written  in  Sanskrit,  sometimes  pore 
sometimes  faulty,  from  the  last  three  lines  of  one  of  their  stone 
inscriptions,  the  language  of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  a 
corrupt  Pr&krit,  the  mother  of  the  modern  M&rfLthi.3 4 *  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  names  of  towns.  For,  though  inscriptions 
give  such  Sanskritized  forms  as  Shri-Sthstnak,  ShurpArak,  and 
Hanjaman  or  Hamyaman,  the  writings  of  contemporary  Arab 
travellers  show  that  the  present  names  Thdna,  Sop&ra,  and  Sanjfin 
were  then  in  use.* 

On  the  condition  of  the  Sil&hdra  kingdom  the  inscriptions  throw 
little  light.  The  administration  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  by 
the  king  assisted  by  a great  councillor  or  great  minister,  a great 
minister  for  peace  and  war,  two  treasury  lords,  and  sometimes  a 
(chief)  secretary.  The  subordinate  machinery  seems  tohavo  consisted 
of  heads  of  districts  rdshtras,  heads  of  sub-divisions  mskaya&j  heads 
of  towns,  and  heads  of  villages.*  They  had  a king's  high  road, 
rdjpathi  passing  to  the  west  of  the  village  of  Gomvani  a little  north 
of  Bh&ndup,  following  nearly  the  same  line  as  the  present  road  from 
Bombay  to  Th&na ; and  there  was  another  king’s  high-road  near 
Uran.  At  their  ports,  among  which  Sop&ra,  ThAna,  Chau),  and 
perhaps  N&gothna  are  mentioned,  a customs  duty  was  levied.  The 
drajnma  was  the  current  coin.6  The  Sil&h&ras  seem  to  have  been 
fond  of  building.  The  Muhammadans  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  and  tho  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  century 
destroyed  temples  and  stone -faced  reservoirs  by  the  score.  The 
statements  of  travellers  and  the  remains  at  Ambara&ih,  Polar, 


l Ind.  Ant.  IX.  40.  This  southern  element  is  one  reason  for  looking  for  Tagu  in 
tho  Telugu -speaking  district*.  Ayya  the  K&nareae  for  master  ia  the  term  in  ordinary 
use  in  the  Bombay  Karn&tak  for  Jangam  or  Lingdyat  priests.  The  S&ranvai 
Rrdbman*  of  North  Kinara  are  at  present  pausing  through  the  stage,  which  the  upper 
clauses  of  the  North  Konkan  seem  to  have  passed  through  about  500  yearn  ago,  of 
discarding  the  southern  ttyya  for  the  northern  rdo* 

* Jour.  B.  B.  R,  A.  R XII.  334. 

a Elliot  and  Dowson,  I.  24,  27,  30,  34,  38,  60,  61,  66,  67,  77,  65  ; Muudi’s 
Prairies  dTOrt  I.  254,  330,  381  ; III.  47. 

4 Asiatic  Researches,  I.  36i  ; Ind.  Ant,  V.  280  ; and  £X.  38.  The  name  patiakii 

(modern  pttfil]  need  in  stone  inscriptions  seems  to  show  that  the  villages  were  in 
charge  of  headmen. 

® jDrammast  which  are  still  found  in  tho  Konkan,  are  believed  by  Pandit 
Bhagv&nlii]  to  bo 'the  coins  of  a corrupt  Sassatiiaa  tape  which  are  bettor  Known  oa 
Gatihia  paisa  or  aas-money.  Jour.  B.  B.  R.  A.  8.  XII.  325-328.  The  PdntitAa 
Zh*ammcis  mentioned  in  note  3,  p.  427,  seem  to  be  Parthian  Drammas.  Ferhape  they 
are  the  same  as  the  coins  mentioned  by  Abu-l-fida  as  Khur&aani  dirhems,  and  by  Mastidfir.COrn 
(Prairies  dlOr,  I.  382J  and  BuUumAn  (Elliot  and  Dowson,  I.  3)  aa  Tdtoriya  or 
Tahiriy eh  dirhems.  General  Cunningham  (Anc.  Geog.  313)  identifies  these  Titariya 
dirhema  with  the  Scythio  or  Indo-Saasanian  coins  of  Kabul  and  north-west  India 
of  the  centuries  before  and  after  Christ,  and  Mr.  Thomas  (Elliot  and  Dowson,  I.  4) 
with  the  Musalmdn  dynasty  of  Tahi rides  who  ruled  in  Khurdsaa  in  tho  ninth 
century. 
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Atg&on,  PAroI,  WAlukeshvar  in  Bombay,  and  Lou6d  prove  that  the 
masonry  was  of  well-dressed  close-fitting  blocks  of  stone,  and  that 
the  sculptures  were  carved  with  much  skill  and  richness.  Many  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  disfigured  by  indecency,1 *  Some  of  the 
Silah&ras  seem  to  have  encouraged  learning.  One  of  them  Apar&ditya 
II.  (1137)  was  an  author,  and  another  Apar&ditya  I,  (1138)  is 
mentioned  as  sending  a Konkan  representative  to  a great  meeting 
of  learned  men  in  Kashmir* 

MusaJm&n  writers  supplement  the  scanty  information  which  local 
sources  supply  of  Th&na  under  the  Sil&h&ras* 

The  chief  local  centres  of  trade  were  Th&na,  which  is  mentioned 
hs  a mart  by  the  Arab  writers  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  as 
a pretty  town  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  as  the  head-quarters  of  a 
chief  and  a place  of  much  traffic  and  of  many  ships  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,3  Chaul  {, Saimivr ) is  mentioned  as  a place  of  trade 
and  a great  city  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  as  a large  and 
woll-built  town  in  the  twelfth,3  Sanjdn  was  a mart  and  great  city 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  large  and  prosperous  in  the  twelfth,4 * 
Sop&ra  was  a mart  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  one  of 
the  chief  marts  in  India  in  the  twelfth,6 7 8  The  chief  ports  with 
which  the  Th&na  coast  was  connected  were  Kulam  or  Quilon  and 
Kalikat  in  Malab&r;  Broach,  Cambay,  and  Somn&tH  in  Gujar&t; 
Dihval  in  Sindh ; Bnsr&h , Obollah,  Siraf,  Kis,  and  Ormuz  on  the 
Persian  Gulf ; Kalatu  or  Kalhat,  Dufar,  Shehr,  and  Aden  on  the 
east  Arabian  coast ; Socotra  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  ; Jidda 
within  the  Red  Sea ; 2afia,  Makdashu,  Mombaza,  and  Quilon 
on  the  African  coast;  and  Kalah  in  the  Malay  Pec  insula,  J&va, 
Malacca,  and  China.® 

The  articles  that  formed  the  trade  of  the  Th£na  ports  were,  of 
Food,  rice  grown  in  the  Konkan  and  sent  to  the  Arabian  and 
African  ports  ;T  salt  made  in  the  Thana  creeks  and  sent  in  bags 
inland  to  Devgiri  and  other  Deccan  centres  ; s eocoanuts,  mangoes, 
lemons,  and  betelnuts  and  leaves  grown  in  Th&na  and  probably 
sent  inland  and  by  sea  to  Sindh,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 


Chapter  YU. 
History* 
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810  - 1 £60, 


Trade  Centre*, 


I Details  of  these  remains  are  given  under  Places  of  Interest.  W&lnkeshvar  in 
Bombay  is  the  only  exception.  The  remains  at  \Yilukeshvar  consist  of  about  sixty 
richly  carved  stones,  pillar  capitals,  statues,  and  other  temple  remains,  one  of  them 
about  apparently  of  the  tenth  century,  which  lie  near  the  present  W&lukoshvaT 

temple  on  MaJab&r  Foibt.  Tho  memorial  stones  or  pdtiyds,  which  are  interesting 
and  generally  spirited,  seem  almost  all  to  belong  to  SilAh&ra  times.  The  handsomest 
specimens  are  near  Borivli  in  S&lsette.  Details  of  the  sculptures  on  memorial  stones 
are  given  under  Places  of  Interest,  Eksar  and  Sh&h&pur. 

s Al  Birum  (1020)  Elliot,!.  GG  ; Idrisi  (1135)  Elliot,  I,  89;  Marco  Polo  (1290) 
Yule,  IL  330. 

s Masudi  (916)  Prairies  d’Or,  II*  85,86.  Ibu  Hanks!  (970)  Elliot,  1,38  ; Idrisi, 
(1135)  Elliot.  I.  85. 

4 A1  Istakhir  (970)  Elliot,  I.  27  ; Idrisi  (1135)  Elliot,  I*  S5, 

* Mas  ad  i (91fl)  Prairies  d'Or,  L 381  ; A1  Biruni  (1020)  Elliot,  L 66  ; Idrisi  (1135) 
Elliot,  I,  85. 

< These  references  are  taken  chiefly  from  Roinaud’a  Abu-1  flda  for  the  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  from  Yule's  Marco  Polo  for  the  thirteenth 
century.  For  the  Chinese  trade  with  Western  India,  see  Yule’s  Cathay,  I,  Ixxviii. 
Ixxix.  For  the  position  of  Kalah  see  Yule’s  Cathay,  exoi.  note  2. 

7 Ibn  Haukal  (970)  EUiot,  I.  38;  Yule’s  Marco  Polo  (1290),  II,  377  , 381. 

8 Briggs’  Perish  to,  I.  306.  Tb*  date  is  1290. 
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Arabian  coast  dates  from  Sbehr  in  Arabia  and  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  used  locally  and  sent  inland  ;2  honey  produced  in  Th£na;s  and 
wine  from  Arabia  and  Persia  apparently  little  used.4  Of  Spices, 
pepper,  ginger*  turbit,  cinnamon,  and  cloves  came  from  J&va 
and  Ceylon  in  Chinese  ships  and  from  the  Mal&Mr  coast.6  Of 
articles  of  Dress,  cotton  was  brought  from  KhAndesh  and  the 
Deccan  and  either  worked  into  cloth  or  sent  raw  to  Ethiopia.* 
Good  cotton  cloth  of  Konkan  or  Deccan  weaving  went  to  Ceylon, 
the  Straits,  and  China  ;7  and  delicate  and  beautiful  fabrics,  probably 
the  muslins  of  Burh&npur  and  Paithan,  went  to  Kalikat  and  probably 
to  Persia  and  Arabia.  Silks  were  made  locally  and  probably  brought 
from  Persia  and  from  China.®  There  was  a large  manufacture  of 
laced  shoes  in  Sop&ra  and  Sanj&n,  and  a great  export  of  excellent 
leather,  chiefly  to  Arabia.®  Of  Precious  Stones  pearls  were  found 
in  the  creeks  near  SopAra,10  and  were  brought  from  Travankor, 
from  Ceylon,  and  from  S of  Ala  in  Africa  ;J1  emeralds,  equal  to  the 
best  in  brightness  and  colour  but  hard  and  heavy,  were  exported 
from  Sanj&n  ;u  coral  was  brought  from  the  Red  Sea  ;u  and  ivory 
was  brought  from  S of Ala  and  Madagascar  and  used  locally 
and  sent  to  the  Persian  Gulf.u  Of  Drugs  and  Perfumes,  ThAna 
was  famous  for  the  drug  tabdshir , which  was  made  from  the  inner 
rind  of  the  bamboo  and  sent  to  all  marts  both  east  and  west  ;16  brown 
incense,  probably  the^  resin  of  the  gugal , Balsamodendron  mukul, 
perhaps  the  bdellium  of  the  ancients,  was  gathered  in  the  ThAna 
forests  and  probably  sent  to  Arabia  and  China  ;1B  white  incense  was 
brought  from  the  Arabian  coast ; sandalwood  and  ambergris  catno 
from  Socotra  and  the  African  coast  ;ir  and  aloes,  camphor,  sandal, 
sapan  or  brazil  wood,  ligm  aloes  or  eaglewood,  and  spikenard  from 
Siam,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  either  direct  or  through  Ceylon.1* 
Of  Tools  and  House  Gear,  porcelain  came  from  China  for  local  use 


t Masudi  (916)  Romaud’a  Memoir  Stir,  Plnde,  230  ; Ibn  Haulul  (970)  Elliot,  1.  38  ; 

Idrisi  (1136)  Elliot,  I.  85. 

a Yule’a  Marco  Polo,  II,  377.  » Ibn  Hanhal  (970)  Elliot,  L 38. 

* A bn  Zaid  ($80)  and  Maaudi  (915)  Elliot,  I.  7,  20. 

9 Yule's  Marco  Polo,  II.  325.  o Yule’s  Marco  Polo,  II.  330,  364. 

* Tennent'a  Ceylon,  I.  G90,  note  7. 

a Yule's  Marco  Polo,  I,  GO,  67,  60,  86  ; IL  186,  189. 

■ Masndi  (916)  Prairie#  d'Or,  I.  253  254  ; Yule's  Marco  Polo,  JX  32$,  330. 

Idrisi  (1136)  Elliot,  I.  86.  PearLa  arc  still  found  in  the  Bossera  creak.  See 
above,  p.  65. 

11  In  1O20  it  was  believed  that  the  Gey  Ion  oyster*  had  migrated  to  So  f Ala  in  Africa. 

Al  Birurn  in  Reinaud'o  Memoir,  228.  In  Marco  Polo's  time  the  Ceylon  fisheries 
revived.  The  chief  of  L&r,  or  Thin*,  was  noted  for  hi*  fondness  for  pearls.  Travels, 

IL  299. 

12  Maaudi  Prairie#  d’Or,  III.  47-  The  Brihatoanhit*  (a,d,  500)  mentions  the  So  pirn 
diamond.  Jour.  H.  A.  S.  (N.  S.)  VII.  125. 

is  Abu  Zaid  (880)  Elliot,  L 11, 

Marco  Polo,  I.  101  j II.  345.  Ibn  Alnardy  (950),  Remand’*  Aba-lfida,  oocvii. 

16  Idrisi  (1136)  Elliot,  I.  89.  TaJbdahir  from  the  Sanskrit  tvak  rind  and  kdkir  fluid, 
made  from  the  inner  rind  of  the  bamboo,  I*  a white  substance  like  aug&r  orcamfikdfir.COITI 
It  was  used  a*  a medicine.  In  Borneo,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  pieces  of  lo&iMrr 
were  let  in  under  the  skin  to  make  the  body  wouudproof.  Odeno  in  Yule’s  Marco 
Polo,  IL  208.  Tabfahir  is  the  first  solid  food  that  the  Thin*  Kolia  irive  their  children. 

ie  Yule’s  Marco  Polo,  IL  330,  332. 

17  Yale’s  Marco  Polo,  II.  342,  346,  377,  380. 

IS  Remaud's  Abu-S-fida,  cdxviii ; Yule*  Marco  Polo*  II.  229,  325, 
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And  for  export  to  the  Deccan/  and  swords  from  the  west  through 
JPer&ia*  Of  articles  used  as  Money,  canries  came  from  the  Maldives 
&nd  from  Sofila  in  Africa,l 2 *  dirhams  from  Khurdsan  and  dinars 
from  Sindh,  gold-dust  from  Sof&la,  and  gold  and  silver  from  Malacca, 
Sumatra,  and  China/  Of  other  Metals,  iron  was  brought  from 
Sof&la  and  made  into  steel  ;5 *  copper  was  brought  from  Persia  and 
from  China  in  largo  quantities  as  ballast,4  and  lead  and  tin.  came 
from  Malacca,7  Of  Timber,  teak  and  bamboos  were  sent  from  Sanj&n 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  there  need  for  house-building  ;8 *  and  fancy 
woods,  such  as  sandal  and  brazil  wood,  were  brought  from  Kalah 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula/  The  chief  trade  in  Animals  was,  towards 
the  close  of  the  period  {I290),  agreat  import  of  horses  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  from  Arabia.  No  ships  came  to  ThAna  without  horses,  and 
the  TiAna  chief  was  so  anxious  to  secure  them  that  he  agreed  not 
to  trouble  the  pirates  so  long  as  they  let  him  have  the  horses  as  his 
share  of  the  plunder.  This  great  demand  for  horses  seems  to  have 
risen  from  the  scare  among  the  Hindu  rulers  of  the  Deccan  caused 
by  the  Musalmdu  cavalry.  As  many  as  10,000  horses  a year  are 
said  to  have  been  imported.10  Of  Human  Beings,  women,  eunuchs, 
and  boys  are  said  to  have  been  bronght  by  Jews  through  the  Persian 
Gulf,11  and  slaves  are  mentioned  as  sent  from  BofAla  in  Africa/® 
The  merchants  who  carried  on  the  Th&na  trade  were  local  Hindu, 
Musalm&n,  and  FArsi  traders,  and  Hindus  and  Musalm£ns  from 
Gujanit  and  from  the  Malabar  coast*  There  were  also  foreign 
Persians  and  Arabs,  Jews,  Europeans,  and  perhaps  a chance 
Chinaman*  The  fact  noticed  by  several  of  the  Arab  writers  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  that  the  language  of  the  Th&na  ports  was 
LAr,  seems  to  show  that,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Bombay,  the  trade 
tongue  of  the  ThAua  ports  was  Gujar&ti,  and  the  leading  traders 


Chapter  VTI* 
History, 
Sil4bAras. 

810  -1S60. 
Trade  Cadres, 


Merchants* 


l Remand's  Aba-1 -13 da,  H.  188,  190.  * Remand's  Abu-bfida,  Iviii, 

3 Maldives  A1  Bironi  (1020)  in  Remand's  Abtt-l-fida,  cccixixviii. ; Sof&la  Ibn 

Alnardy  (950),  Ditto,  cccvii. 

* Remand’s  Abu 4 -fid*,  cocvi.  cdxv.  ; Marco  Polo,  II.  229,  325. 

* Ibn  Aluardy  (950)  Remand’s  Aba -1- fid*,  cocvi i* 

8 Yule’s  Marco  Polo,  LI.  325*  330. 

7 Masudi  (916)  Reinaud’s  Abu-Mida,  cdxv. ; Abn  Mohalhal  (940)  Yule’s  Cathay, 
oici- 

fl  Ibn  Khurd&dba  (900)  Elliot,  I.  15;  Ousel  ey’s  Persia,  1. 175.  BilAduri,  850  (Elliot,  I. 
129)  mentions  that  the  largest  teak  tree  ever  known  was  sent  from  SindAn  to  the 
Khalif.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  Sind  An  is  not  the  Kutch  San  j An  and  the 
teak  Malabar  teak  Idrisi,  1135,  (Major’s  India  in  XV.  Century,  xxvi.)  calls  the 
Konkan  the  land  of  teak,  sdg,  and  notices,  that  teak  was  used  for  house  building  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Besides  for  house-building  the  bamboos  were  used  for  spear 
handles.  They  were  in  great  demand  among  the  Arabs,  and  were  known  as 
El  Khatif  bamboos  from  the  town  of  that  name  on  the  mainland  near  Bahrein  island* 
like  the  Bahrein  cotton  and  teak,  which  wet®  famous  in  Persia  and  Arabia  in 
the  century  before  Christ,  these  El-Khatif  bamboos  were  Indian,  See  Rawlinson  in 
J.  K.  A.  3.  XII.  (New  Series),  225. 

* Mohalhal  (940)  (Yule’s  Cathav,  exoii)  has  Saimuri  wood  brought  to  Saimur  or 
Chaul  for  sale.  This  may  be  sandalwood  from  the  KAnara  forests,  for  which  SepAra  in 
early  times  was  famous.  But  the  passage  is  doubtful.  It  may  refer  to  Timor  in  the 
extreme  east  whose  sandalwood  was  also  famous. 

10  Yule’s  Marco  Polo,  II.  330.  The  horses  oame  from  Aden,  Shehr,  Dhafar,  and 
Kalat  in  oast  Arabia,  and  from  the  islands  of  Kish  and  Ofmax  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Ditto  273,  377,  300,  381. 

11  Ibn  KhurdAdba  (880)  Remand's  Abu-l-fida,  lviii. 

W Ibn  Aluardy  (950)  Reinaud's  Abu-l-fida,  coevii. 
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were  probably  Gujar&t  V^niAa.1  The  local  Mu  salmon  merchant®, 
settlers  chiefly  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  held  a strong-  position.  In 
916,  when  Masudi  visited  C haul,  there  were  10,000  Persian  and  Arab 
settlers  in  that  city  alone-*  The  Bath&raa  or  Sil&h&raa  were  famooa 
for  their  kindliness  to  Arabs,  allowing  them  to  have  mosques  and  a 
headman  to  settle  disputes.  By  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century 
the  P&rsis  seem  to  have  risen  to  wealth  in  Sanj&n,  and  to  hav'e 
spread  and  built  fire-temples  in  Chaul.  Hindus,  as  in  format 
periods,  freely  left  their  homes  and  crossed  the  seas.  Hiwen  Thsang-, 
about  G5Q,  heard  that  in  Saur&shth&n  probably  Ct ©siphon  in  Persia, 
there  were  several  Brdhman  and  Buddhist  monasteries-®  In  the  best 
days  of  the  Bagdad  Khalifat  (700-900),  learned  Hindus  were  much 
sought  for,  and  many  physicians  and  astronomers  were  settled  at  the 
court  of  the  Khalifa,4  and  afterwards  (1290)  at  the  court  of  Arghuo 
the  Moghal  king  of  Persia^  Indian  merchants  were  settled  in  Arabia 
and  at  Kish  in  the  Persian  Gulf.0  Of  foreign  merchants,  besides 
Persians  and  Arabs,  the  great  carriers  at  the  beginning^of  the  tenth 
century  were  Jews.  They  could  speak  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Russian,  and  passed  to  India  either  down  the  Red  Sea 
or  by  Antioch  and  Bagd&d  through  the  Persian  Gulf.7  At  the  same 
time,  Russian,  Spanish,  and  French  merchants  also  passed  through 
Mesopotamia  to  India.8 

The  ships  that  carried  the  trade  of  the  Th&na  ports  were  Konkan 
GujarAt  and  Malabar  vessels,  boats  built  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
perhaps  an  occasional  junk  from  Java  or  China,0  The  Thana  or 


1 The  close  connection  in  general  opinion  between  GujarAt  V&nis  and  GujarAt 
Brkhmans,  as  in  the  GujarAt  phrase  BrAhman- VAnl  for  high-caste  Hind  ns,  perhaps 
explains  Marco  Polo’s  (Yule's  Edition,  II.  298-305]  Abraiamans  from  LAr,  who  were 
sent  to  the  Madras  coast  by  the  king  of  LAr  to  get  him  pearls  and  precious  stones. 

Their  sacred  threads  (which  GujarAt  V&rus  used  to  wear],  their  tenderness  of  life, 
their  temperance,  their  trust  in  omens,  and  their  faithfulness  as  agents  all  point  to 
GujarAt  V&nis  from  ThAna  or  from  Cambay, 

a Masudi’s  Prairies  d’Or,  II,  85,  86. 

® Remand's  Memoir  Sur.  I'lode,  157  : Julian’s  Mem.  Oco.  III.  179. 

4 Reznaud’e  Abud-fida,  illi  ; Heinaud’s  Memoir  Sur.  l’lnde,  314,  315  ; Elliot  and 
Dovnon,  I,  447,  G Yule’s  Marco  Polo,  IL  304. 

6 In  Arabia  Chroniqtie  do  Tabari,  I.  186  ; Reinaud’s  Memoir,  157  ; BilAdnri  (890) 
Remand's  Memoir,  169,  In  Kish  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (1160)  Major's  India  in  XV. 
Century,  xlri. 

7 Ibn  KhurdAdha  (912)  Remand’s  Abu-bfida,  Iviii.  Marco  Polo  (Yule,  IT  2991 
notices,  that  among  the  people  of  LAr  it  was  usual  for  foreign  merchants,  who  did 
not  know  the  ways  of  the  country,  to  entrust  their  goods  to  Abraiaman,  probably 
On  jar  At  VAni,  agents.  These  agents  took  charge  of  the  goods  and  sold  them  in  the 
most  loyal  manner,  seeking  zealously  the  profit  of  the  foreigner  and  asking  no 
commission  except  what  he  pleased  to  give.  However  unmoral  he  may  be  in 
bargaining,  the  GujarAt  VAni  agent  is  stillloyal  to  his  employer. 

» Ibu  KhurdAdba  {912)  Remand's  Abud-fida,  lix.  About  this  time  (883)  the 
Indian  sea  and  the  west  coast  of  India  were  first  visited  by  English  men,  Sighelm 
or  Suithelm  bishop  of  Skirebum,  and  Athalston  the  ambassador*  from  Alfred  the 
Great  (871-900)  to  the  Indian  Christians  of  St.  Thomas.  Turner  (Anglo-Saxons, 

317)  is  doubtful  whether  the  ambassadors  went  by  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Golf. 
According  to  Reiiuiud  (Memoir  Sur,  lTnde,  210)  they  probably  took  ship  in  the  Persian  q r rnm 
Gulf  and  sailed  to  Quilon.  Alfred's  wealth  of  spices  and  other  oriental  products 
suggests  that  religion  was  not  the  only  motive  that  prompted  this  embassy-  Compare 
Pennant's  Outlines  of  the  Globe,  I.  164,  and  Mil  bum  “a  Oriental  Commerce,  I.  i. 

On  the  European  connection  with  West  Indian  trade  in  the  fourteenth  century,  boo 
Yule’s  Cathay,  L cxxjtti.-cxxxv. 

9 Tabari  (850)  Remand's  Abu -l-fida,  crclzxxii  ; Yule's  Marco  Polo,  II.  149,  183. 
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other  West  Indian  ships  went  to  Ohollah  in  the  Persian  Gnlf,  to  the 
Arab  and  African  ports,  and  as  far  as  China.  The  Arab  vessels, 
some  of  which  were  built  at  ShirAz  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  were  of  two 
kinds,  a larger  that  sailed  to  Africa,  Calcutta,  Malacca,  and  China, 
and  a smaller  that  went  to  India.1 * *  Marco  Polo  described  the  ships 
of  the  Persian  Golf,  perhaps  these  were  the  smaller  vessels, 
as  wretched  aifaire  with  no  iron,  bound  with  wooden  bolts,  and 
etitched  with  twine.  They  had  one  maet,  one  sail,  one  rudder,  and 
no  deck,  A cover  of  hides  was  spread  over  the  cargo,  and  on 
this  horses  were  put  and  taken  to  India.  It  was  a perilous  business 
voyaging  in  one  of  these  ships,  and  many  were  lost,*  Great 
Chinese  junks  occasionally  visited  the  Thdna  ports,®  The  war  ships 
shown  in  the  Eksar  memorial  stones  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century  are  high-peaked  vessels  with  one  mast  and  nine  or  ten  oars 
aside,4 * 

The  chief  sailors  were  Hindus,  Arabs,  and  Chinese,  European 
travellers  had  no  high  opinion  of  their  skill  or  courage  as  seamen. 
According  to  John  of  Monte  Corvino  (1292)  the  Persian  Gulf 
mariners  were  few  and  far  from  good.  If  a ship  made  her  voyage  it 
was  by  God's  guidance,  not  by  the  skill  of  man.6 7  Though  all  made 
voyages  across  the  sea,  they  preferred  as  much  as  possible  to  hug 
the  coast.0 

Besides  storms  the  Indian  seas  were  full  of  dangers.  Whales, 
water-spouts,  and  the  giant  bird  the  Ruk  kept  seamen  in  unceasing 
alarmJ  But  the  worst  of  all  dangers  was  from  pirates.  During 
the  greater  part  of  this  period  the  sea  swarmed  with  pirates.  In 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  Sangdrs,  Kerks,  and  Meds  sallied 
from  the  coasts  of  Sindh,  Cutch,  and  KAthidw^r,  and  ravaged  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  even  the  coasts  of  the  Bed  Sea  as  far  as 
Jidda,8  In  the  seventh  century  the  islands  of  Bahrein  in  the 


1 Remaud’s  Abu-l-fida,  cdxii. 

a Yde'fl  Mateo  Folo,L  102  ; John  of  Monte  Corvino  U^)  Yule’s  Cathay,  I.  218  ; 

ReiciAad’e  Abu-l-fida,  cdxiii. 

s It  is  posaiblo  (Yule’s  Ed.  I.  liii.)  that  Marco  Polo’s  fleet  of  thirteen  Chinese 
ships  passed  the  stormy  months  of  1292  (May  - September)  in  Bombay  harbour.  Polo 
has  left  the  following  details  of  the  ships.  They  were  made  of  a double  thickness  of 
firwood,  fastened  with  good  iron  nails,  and  daubed  with  lime,  chopped  hemp,  and 
wood  oil.  They  could  carry  from  5000  to  6000  baskets  of  pepper.  They  were 
divided  into  some  thirteen  water-tight  compartments,  and  were  fitted  with  from  fifty 
to  sixty  cabins  In  which  the  merchants  lived  greatly  at  their  case.  They  had  large 
sweeps  each  pulled  by  four  men  and  four  regular  and  two  extra  masts.  They  had 
twelve  sails  and  one  rudder.  The  crew  varied  from  200  to  300  men.  Yule's  Marco 
Polo,  I,  33  ; IL  194,  197. 

* Details  of  the  Eksar  memorial  stones  are  given  under  Places  of  Interest,  Ekaar. 

6 Yale's  Cathay,  I.  218. 

0 The  Chinese  ships  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  coasted  along  Western 
India,  by  Din  tn  KithiiwAr,  and  Dial  in  5mdh  to  the  Euphrates  month.  Yule’s 
Cathay,  1.  Ixxriii. 

7 Snlaim&n  in  Reinaud’s  Abu 4 -fi da.  ccclxxix.  The  link  is  mentioned  by  several 
writers  (see  Yule’s  Marco  Polo,  11.  361).  Polo  hoard  that  the  Ruk  lived  in  the  land 
south  of  Madagascar,  that  its  quills  were  twelve  feet  long,  and  the  stretch  of  its 
wings  thirty  yards.  Ditto.  346. 

*Beladuri  (B90)  Remand's  Memoir  Sur.  l’Inda,  181,  200,  283  ; Elliot,  I.  HR  The 
Persians  complained  of  Indian  pirates  in  the  sixth  century.  Ind.  Ant.  VIII.  336. 
This  apparent  increase  in  the  hardihood  of  Indian  pirates  and  seamen  is  perhaps  the 
result  of  the  waves  of  Central  Asian  invaders,  Skythians,  Bak  trims,  Parthians, 
b 310—55 
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Poraian  Gulf  were  held  by  the  piratical  tribe  of  Abd*ul-Kais>1  and> 
in  the  ninth  century  (880),  the  seas  were  bo  disturbed  that  the 
Chinese  shipe  carried  from  400  to  500  armed  men  and  supplies  of 
naphtha  to  beat  off  the  pirates**  Towards  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century  Marco  Polo  found  Bombay  harbour  haunted  by 
sea-robbers,®  From  the  Malab&r  and  Gujar  At  porta  numbers  of 
corsairs,  as  many  as  a hundred  vessels,  stayed  out  the  whole  summer 
with  their  wives  and  children.  They  stretched,  five  or  six  miles 
apart,  in  fleets  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  boats,  and  whenever  one 
caught  sight  of  a merchant  vessel,  he  raised  a smoke,  and  all  who 
saw,  gathered,  boarded,  and  plundered  the  ship,  bnt  let  it  go  hoping 
again  to  fall  in  with  it*  Socotra  was  still  frequented  by  pirates, 
who  encamped  there  and  offered  their  plunder  for  sale,6 

While  its  local  rulers  were  the  Sil&b&ras,  the  overlords  of  the 
Konkan,  to  whom  the  BilAh&ras  paid  obeisance  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighth  and  the  ninth  centuries,  were  the  Rdshtrakutas 
of  M&lkhet,  sixty  miles  south-east  of  Shol&pur.®  Their  power  for  a 
time  included  a great  part  of  the  present  Guj&rAt  where  their  head- 
quarters were  at  Broach*7  The  Arab  merchant  SulaimAn  (a.u.  850) 
found  the  Konkan  (Komkam)  under  the  Balh&ra,  the  chief  of  Indian 
princes.  The  Balh&ra  And  his  people  were  most  friendly  to  Arabs,  He 
was  at  war  with  the  Gujar  (Juzr)  king,  who,  except  in  the  matter  of 
cavalry,  was  greatly  his  inferior*8  Sixty  years  later  Masudi  (91 G) 
makes  the  whole  province  of  L&r,  from  Chaul  (Saimur)  to  Cambay , 
subject  to  the  Balh&ra,  whose  capital  was  Mankir  ^(M&lkhet)  the 
r great  centre J in  the  Kdn  ares  e-speaking  country  about  640  miles 
from  the  coast.®  He  was  overlord  of  the  Konkan  (Kemker)  and 
of  the  whole  province  of  IAr  in  which  were  Chaul  (Saimur),  Thana* 
and  Sup&ra,  where  the  lAriya  language  was  spoken.  The  Balh&ra 
was  the  most  friendly  to  Musalm&us  of  all  Indian  kings.  He  was 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Gujar  (Juzr)  king  who  was  rich  in 
camels  and  horses.  The  name  Balhira  was  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty,  and  all  the  princes  took  it  on  succeeding  to  the 
throne.10  When  Masudi  (916)  was  in  the  Konkan,  the  province  of 


and  Huns,  who  from  about  B.c.  100  to  A,  D.  550  panned  south  to  the  sea  cwt 
Reinaud’s  Memoir  Sur.  lTnde,  104.  124.  In  835  fleet*  of  Jaths  harassed  the  mouths 
of  the  Tigris.  The  whole  strength  of  the  Khalils  had  to  be  called  out  against  them. 
Beinaud  ih  Memoir  Sur,  Unde,  200, 

i Elliot  and  Dowbod,  I,  422. 

a Reioaud's  Abu-l-fida,  cdxii,  > Reinaud’s  Memoir  Sur.  lTnde,  200. 

n Yule' e Marco  Polo,  II.  330. 

* Yule 'a  Marco  Polo,  IL  325,  The  Qujar&t  pirate*  seem  to  have  been  worse  than 
the  Malabir  pirates.  They  purged  the  merchants  to  find  whether  they  had 
■wallowed  pearls  or  other  precious  stones.  Ditto,  328. 

* Yule's  Marco  Polo,  II.  341. 

o Like  the  SilAhAr&s  the  R&ahtrakutas  seem  to  have  been  a Dra  vidian  tribe. 
RAshtra  is  believed  (Dr.  Burnell  in  Fleet1*  Klnarese  Dynasties*  31-32)  to  be  a 
Sanskrit  form  of  Batta  or  Beddi  the  tribe  to  which  the  mass  of  the  people  in  many 
part*  of  the  Deccan  and  Bombay  KarnAt&k  belong. 

T Ind.  Ant.  VI.  145,  B SulaimAn  in  Elliot,  ft  # Prairies  d'Or,  I.  254,381. 

10  Ptairie*  d'Or,  X,  254,  383  [ II,  &5 ; Elliot  and  Doweon,  L 24,  25.  Tod  (Western  India, 
147,  150)  held  that  Balh&ra  meant  the  leader*  of  the  Balia  tribe,  whose  name  appear* 
in,  the  ancient  capital  V&Jabhi  (a.d.  480),  probably  the  present  village  of  Valleh  about 
twenty  miles  west  of  BhAvnag&r  m K&thiAwAr.  Elliot  (History,  I,  354)  ha*  adopted 
Tod1*  suggestion,  modifying  it  slightly  so  a*  to  make  Ralhira  stand  for  the  Ballabhi,  or 


jigie 
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L&r  was  governed  by  Jhanja  the  fifth  of  the  SilAliAra  rulers*1 
For  fifty  years  more  (950)  the  RAshtrakutas  continued  overlords 
of  the  Konkan*  and  of  LAr  as  far  north  as  Cambay.2  Soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  MulrAj  (943-997).,  the  Chaulukya  or 
Solanki  ruler  of  North  Oujar&t,  his  dominions  were  invaded  from 
the  south  by  Bsrap*  or  DvArap,  the  general  of  Tailap  II.  (973-997) 
the  Deccan  OhAlukya  who  afterwards  (980)  destroyed  the  power  of 
the  Rdshtrakutas.  BArap  established  himself  in  South  Gujarat  or 
LiAt,  and,  according  to  GujarAt  accounts,  towards  the  close  of 


to  the  ThAna  SilAhAras.s  It  appears  from  a copper-plate  lately 
(1881)  found  in  Surat,  that,  after  MulrAj’a  invasion,  BArap  and  four 
successors  continued  to  rule  LAt  till  1050** 


RaBabb,  Bdi*  Reinaud  (Memoir  Sur.  lTnde,  146)  explained  Balhara  by  Malvar&i  lord 
of  Milwa,  and  Mr.  Thomas  has  lately  adopted  the  view  that  Balhara  is  Bara  Rii, 
or  great  king,  and  holds  that  his  capital  was  Monghir  in  BehAr  (Numismata 
Orieutalia,  VoL  HI.)  The  objection  to  these  views  Lb,  as  the  following  passages 
show,  that  the  two  Arab  travellers  who  knew  the  country  of  the  Bulhdr&a,  SulaimAa 
<860}  and  M amid  I (916),  agree  in  placing  it  in  the  Konkan  and  Deccan.  SulaimGn 
(Elliot  and  Dowson,  L 4)  say  a the  BalhAra’a  territory  begins  at  the  Koirtkam  or 
Konkin.  Maaudi  says  (Prairies  d*0r,  I.  177,  381),  the  capital  of  the  BalMra  is 
Mankir,  the  sea-boara  Saimur  or  Chaul,  SopAra,  and  Thin  a,  and  again  (I,  383)  tho 
Balh  A pa's  kingdom  is  called  the  Konkan  (Komker),  Again  the  BalhAra  of  Msnkir 
ruled  in  Hindin,  SanjAu  in  north  ThAna,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambay  in  GujarAt 
(Ditto,  1.  254  \ III,  47*  This  GujarAt  power  of  the  RAshtrakutas  at  the  opening  of  the 
tenth  century  is  proved  by  local  inscriptions.  Ind,  Ant*  VI.  145)*  Finally  LAr,  or 
the  North  Konkan  coast,  waa  under  the  BaVhAra,  and  Maaudi  in  916  (H.  304)  visited 
Saimur,  or  Chau  l,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  BolhAra  tow na  (Ditto,  II*  85),  which  was  thou 
under  a local  prince  named  Jandja,  This  ia  the  SilAhAra  Jhauja.  (See  above,  p*  424). 
Idrisi  (1135)  ia  the  only  authority  who  places  the  Beat  of  Balhira  power  in  GujarAt 
(Jaubert,  I.  178  ; Elliot,  I.  87,  88)*  The  AnhilvAda  sovereigns  had  before  this  (RA* 
M Ala,  62)  adopted  the  title  of  King  of  Kings,  rdja  of  rd;'ctfl,  and  Idrisi  seems  to  have 
taken  for  graiibed  that  this  title  was  BelhAra,  which  Ibn  Khurdddba  (912),  who  never 
was  in  India,  bad,  by  mistake,  translated  king  of  kings  (Elliot,  I.  13)*  The  true 
origin  of  the  title  BalbArm,  that  it  was  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  is 

Sven  by  Maaudi  (Prairies  d'Or,  I.  162),  and  neither  SulaitnAn  (850),  A1  Istakhir 
51),  nor  Ibn  Haukol  (970),  all  of  whom  visited  India,  translate  BalhAra,  king  of 
kings  (see  Elliot,  I.  4,  27,  34).  The  details  of  the  BalhAn  kings  given  by  SuUimAn, 
Maaudi,  A1  Istakhir,  and  Ibn  Haukal,  show  that  their  territory  began  from  the 
Konkan  and  stretched  across  India,  and  that  their  capital  wan  Mankir,  inland  in. 
the  KAuarese  (Kiri ah)  speaking  country.  These  details  point  to  the  RA&htr&kuta* 
of  MAlkhet,  who  were  overlords  of  the  Konkan  from  about  750  to  970.  At  the  same 
time  the  RAshtr&k iitas  seem  to  have  no  claim  to  the  title  BalbAra.  A a far  aa  present 
information  goes  the  name  never  appears  as  one  of  the  titles  of  the  dynasty,  not  even 
os  a title  of  one  of  the  kings*  Dr.  Rubier  (Ind-  Ant.  V|.  64)  has  suggested  that  the 
proper  form  of  BaJhfLra  is  BhattAraka  or  lord  $ hut  so  extreme  a change  seems  hardly 
possible.  It  i*eiUB  more  likely  that  Balhara,  or  A1  BalhAra  os  it  is  written,  should  be 
read  A1  SilAhAra,  the  difference  between  the  two  words  disappearing  in  a manuscript 
written  without  diacritical  points.  The  Sil&hAras  wore  then  the  rulers  of  the  Konkan, 
and,  as  Maaudi  states,  the  title  SiUKAra  is  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty* 
Noon  of  the  Mu  s aim  An  writers,  who  mention  the  Balhara,  seems  to  have  visited  either 
the  SilAhAra  or  the  R&shtr&kuta  capital*  To  strangers,  whose  informants  were  coast- 
town  merchants,  confusion  between  the  local  rulers  and  their  Deccan  overlords  was 
not  unnatural*  This  identification  of  BalMra  with  SilAhAm  has  been  suggested  by 
Pandit  Bhagv£nl&l  Indraji* 

J Prairies  d’Or,  II.  85.  Jhsnjh*  (see  above,  p.  424)  ia  the  fifth  SilAhAr*  king. 

2 See  Al  Istakhir  (950)  and  Ibn  Haukol  (943-976)  in  Elliot,  I*  27,  34, 

» Ind.  Ant.  V.  317  t VJL  184  -r  RA&  Mila,  38.  46. 

4 The  kings  are  B Amp  pa,  who  is  described  as  having  obtained  LAtdesh  ; (2)  AgnirAj 
(GongirAj  7),  who  freed  and  reconquered  the  land  encroached  on  by  hi*  enemies; 
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Slid  h Ang. 
Gujardt  SolanJcis , 
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Between  the  overthrow  of  the  power  erf  M&lkhet  (a.d.  970)  and 
the  establishment  of  the  overlordship  of  Gujarat  (a.d.  1151),  the 
SilAh&ra  rulers  of  the  North  Konkan  claim  independence,  and, 
during  part  at  least  of  this  time*  Th£na  was  the  capital  of  the 
Konkan.1  Between  the  death  of  Mnlr&j  (997)  and  the  succession  of 
Bhimdev  I.  (1022-1072),  the  power  of  Gujar&t  did  not  increase. 
Bnfc  Bhimdev  took  the  title  of  R£j&  of  R&J&b,  and  spent  moat 
of  his  reign  in  spreading  his  power  northwards  and  in  a groat 
contest  with  Yiealdev  of  Ajmir.*  Neither  BhimrSj  nor  hia 
successor  Karan  (1072-1094)  advanced  his  borders  to  the 
south.  Nor  does  SidbrAj  (1094-1143),  the  glory  of  the  Gujar&fe 
ChAlukyas,  though  he  spread  his  arms  over  so  much  of  the  Deccan 
as  to  fill  with  fear  the  chief  of  KolhApur,  seem  to  have  exercised 
control  over  the  Konkan.  Idrisi  (1135),  whose  details  of  Anh.ilvd.da 
(Nahrw&ra)  seem  to  belong  to  Sidhr&j's  reign,  calls  him  King  of 
Kings.3 4  He  shows  how  wealthy  and  prosperous  Gujardt  then  was,* 
but  gives  no  information  about  the  extent  of  Sidhrdj’s  power. 
IdrisiJs  mention  of  Thdna  (Bana)  seems  to  show  that  it  was 
unconnected  with  Gujardt,  and  this  is  home  out  by  the  account  of 
Kumdr  PdPs  (1143  - 1 174)  invasion  of  the  Konkan.  Hearing  that 
Mallikdrjun  (a  Sildhara)  king  of  the  Konkan,  the  son  of  king 
Mahdnand  who  was  ruling  in  the  seagirt  city  of  Shatdoand,  liao 
adapted  the  title  of  Grandfather  of  Kings,  Rdjapitdmaha,,  Kumar 
Pdl  sent  his  general  Ambad  against  him.®  Ambad  advanced  as 
far  as  the  KAveri  (Kalvini)  near  Navsiri,  crossed  the  river,  and 
in  a battle  fought  with  Mallik&rjun  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river, 
was  defeated  and  forced  to  retire.  A second  expedition  was  more 
successful.  The  Kaveri  was  bridged,  Mallikfirjun  defeated  and 
slain,  his  capital  taken  and  plundered,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Anhilv&da  sovereign  proclaimed.  Ambad  returned  laden  with 
gold,  jewels,  vessels  of  precious  metals,  pearls,  elephants,  and 
coined  money.  He  was  received  graciously  and  ennobled  with 


(3)  KirtirAj,  who  became  the  king  of  LAtdesb  ; (4)  VatsarAj,  the  opening  port  of 
whose  reign  and  the  closing  part  of  whose  father’s  reign  were  occupied  in  foreign  wars  ; 

(6)  TrilocnanpAl  (1050)  the  grantor,  whose  reign  also  was  disturbed  by  wars,  Ther* 
are  three  copper -plates,  the  middle  plate  inscribed  on  both  aides  and  the  outer  pl&tn 
on  the  tuner  sides.  They  are  well  preserved  and  held  by  a copper-ring  bearing  uj>oo 
it  the  royal  seal,  stamped  with  a figure  of  the  god  Shiv,  The  date  is  the  fitteeaitib 
of  the  dark  half  of  Pau$h  (January -February)  Slink  972  (a.o.  1060).  The  plate  states 
that  the  king  bathed  at  Agastitirth,  the  modera  Bhagv&d&ndi  twenty  miles  north- 
west of  Surat,  and  granted  the  village  of  ErathAoa,  modern  ErthAn,  six  miles  north- 
east of  OjpAd  m Surat.  Mr.  Hard  At  H.  Dhrnv*.  A list  of  references  to  LAt  Deeh.  m 
given  in  Bombay  Gazetteer,  XII.  67  note  I, 

1 Rashid-nd-din  in  Elliot,  1.  60.  This  independence  of  the  SilAharas  is  doubtful. 

In  an  inscription  dated  1034  Jayasimha  the  fourth  western  Ch&lukya  (1018-1040) 
claims  to  have  seized  the  eeven  Konkana.  Bom.  Arch.  Stir.  Rep.  DL  34  ; Fleets 
KAn&reae  Dynasties,  44. 

a RAa  MAla*  62,  70*76.  S FUs  MAIa,  138, 

4 Idriai  calls  the  ruler  of  Kabrwala  BalbAra.  He  says  the  title  means  King  of 
Kings,  He  seems  to  have  heard  from  MuaalmAn  merchants  that  Sidhrftj  had  the I.  CO 171 
title  of  King  of  Kings,  and  concluded  that  this  title  was  BalhAra  which  Ibn  KhurdAdba 
(912)  had  translated  king  of  kings,  apparently  without  reason-  Jaubert’s  Idriai,  L 
177  i Elliot,  I,  75,  93. 

6 Compare  R&e  Mrtla,  188,  189,  192  ; Tod*s  Western  India,  166. 

® ft  As  MAla,  146.  For  the  mention  of  the  SilAhAraa  as  one  of  the  thirty -six  tribes 
subject  to  Komhr  P4J,  see  Tod's  Western  India,  181,  188. 
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MallikArjnii’s  title  of  Grandfather  of  Kings* *1  The  Konkan  is 
included  among  the  eighteen  districts,  and  the  Silrfh&ras  are 
mentioned  among  the  thirty-six  tribes  who  were  subject  to 
Kumar  Pal . But  GujarAt  power  was  shortlived,  if  the  SiJAhAra 
ruler  of  Kolh&pur  is  right  in  his  boast  that  in  1151  he  replaced  the 
dethroned  kings  of  Thin  a,2 

During  at  least  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  North 
Konkan  seems  to  have  been  ruled  by  viceroys  of  the  Devgiri 
Y&davs,  whose  head -quarters  were  at  Kamila  and  Basseim  Two 
grants  dated  1273  and  1291,  found  nearTh&ma*  record  the  gift  of  two 
villages  An j or  in  Kaly&n  and  V&vla  in  Sal  sett©  {called  Shatshasthi 
in  the  inscription),  by  two  Konkan  viceroys  of  RAmchandradev 
(1271-1309)  the  fifth  Yadav  ruler  of  Devgiri.  Two  stone  inscriptions 
dated  1280  (B,  1202)  and  1288  (S.  1210),  recording  gifts  by 
R&tnchandradev’s  officers  have  also  recently  (1882)  been  found  near 
Bhiwndi  and  Bassein.® 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  while  the  Devgiri  Y&davs  held  the 
inland  parts  of  the  district,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Anhilv£da 
kings  kept  a hold  on  certain  places  along  the  coast4  At  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  centnry  Gujar&t,  according  to  Rashid -ud-din  (1310), 
included  Cambay,  Somn&th,  and  Konkan-Th&na.  But  his  statements 


Chapter  VII, 
History. 
Sil&bAraa. 


Devgiri  Tddav$r 
1270-1300- 


l The  title  1 Grandfather  of  Kings*  Rdjapitdmaha  * occur*  along  with  their  other 
title*  lel  three  Sil&h&ra  copper-plates  (As.  Res.  I.  359  ; Jour.  R.  A.  S.  [O.  S.],  V*  136  ; 
lad.  Ant.  IX-  35,  38).  Mr.  Wathen  suggests,  ‘ Like  a Rrahmadeva  among  Kings/ 
that  Lb  1 First  among  Kings/  and  Mr.  Telang,  while  tram  slating  the  phrase  as  1 The 
grandfather  of  the  king/  suggests  the  same  meaning  an  Mr.  Wathen.  The  Knmflr 
FAI  Charitra,  which  gives  a detailed  account  of  this  invasion,  hae  the  following  passage 
in  explanation  of  the  term  Rdj apitd m aha  : * One  day  while  the  ChAltikya  universal 
ruler  {Kumdr  PAl)  was  sitting  at  ease*  he  heard  a bard  pronounce  Rdtfapitdmaha.  as 
the  title  of  MallikArjun  king  of  the  Konkan1  (in  the  verse),  * Thus  shines  King 
MallikArjun  who  bears  the  title  RdjapUdmahat  having  conquered  all  great  kings 
by  the  irresistible  might  of  hie  arms  and  made  them  obedient  to  himself  like 
grandsons .’ 

* J.  B.  B.  R.  A.  3*  XIII.  16,  The  local  Bi mb  Ak h y An,  or  Bimb’s  story,  and  the 
traditional  rule  of  Bimb  RAja  at  Bombay- M Alum  seem  to  be  founded  on  the  conquest  of 
the  coast  tract  by  the  Solan  ki  rulers  of  GujarAt  in  1 150,  The  stories  have  bean  lately 
re-written,  the  names  changed  to  suit  modern  MarAtha  names,  and  much  of  the  value 
of  the  stories  destroyed.  The  people  generally  believe  that  Bimb  was  a prince  of 
Faithan  near  Ahmadtnagar.  But  this  seems  to  be  due  to  a confusion  betwoen  Taithan 
and  Patau  or  Anhilv&da  Patan,  the  Solan ki  capital  of  GujarAt-  In  the  Population 
Chapter  reasons  have  been  stated  for  holding  that  the  fYabhus*  PAchkalshis,  and 
PaLahi  BrAhmana  are  of  GujarAt  or  part- GujarAt  origin.  The  question  is  doubtful, 
as  some  ol  the  references  to  Bhim,  in  copies  of  local  grants,  belong  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  (1286*1292),  when  the  Devgiri  YAdava  were  the 
overlords  of  the  North  Konkan.  The  position  of  BimbsthAn,  apparently  the  old 
name  of  Bhiwndi,  is  also  in  favour  of  a Deccan  Bimb.  A good  account  of  the  old 
legends  is  given  in  Trans.  Bom.  Geog,  Sog.  I.  132*136. 

3J.  K.  A.  S.  FO.  S.],  II.  383  ; v.  178-187.  The  text  of  one  of  the  inscriptions 
runs,  * Under  tne  orders  of  Bhri  RAm  this  Shrikriehnadev  governs  the  whole 
province  of  the  Konkan.'  This  would  show  that  the  YAdavs  had  overthrown  the 
SilAhArne  and  were  governing  the  Konkan  bv  their  own  viceroys  about  1270*  How 
long  before  this  the  YAdavs  had  ceased  to  hold  the  Konkan  as  overlords  and  begun 
to  govern  through  viceroys  is  not  difficult  to  determine*  as  the  SilAhira  Someahvnr* 
call*  himself  king  of  the  Konkan  in  1260.  For  the  Bhiwndi  (KAlvAr)  and  Basse  in 
stones  recently  found*  see  Places  of  Interest,  Appendix  A* 

* Kis  M&la,  IBS,  139.  They  seem  to  have  had  considerable  power  at  sea.  Bhim- 
dev  II.  (1179-1225)  had  ships  that  went  to  Sindh*  and  Arjundev  (1260)  had  a 
MusalmAn  admiral.  Tod's  Western  India,  207  ; RAs  Mila,  161. 
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are  confused,1  and,  according-  to  Marco  Polo,  in  bis  time  (1290)  there 
was  a prince  of  Th&na,  who  was  tributary  to  no  one.  The  people 
were  idolaters  with  a language  of  their  own.  The  harbour  waa 
harassed  by  corsairs,  with  whom  the  chief  of  Th&na  had  a covenant.* 
There  were  other  petty  chiefs  on  the  coast,  naiks,  rdj&s  or 
who  were  probably  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  Anhilvada  king®, 

SECTION  II.  —MU  SAL  MANS  (1300-1500}. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  Turk  rulers  of  Delhi  forced 
their  way  into  Th&na  from  two  sides.  From  the  north  Alp  Khan 
(1800-1318)/  who  established  the  power  of  AlA-ud-diu  Khilji 
(1297-1317)  in  Gujarat,  came  south  as  far  as  Sanj&u,  then  a place 
of  wealth  and  trade,  and,  after  a sturdy  and  at  first  successful 
resistance,  defeated  the  chief  of  San j An  and  his  warlike  subjects 
the  Persia / The  conquest  of  Sanj&n  probably  took  place  between 
1812  and  1318.  Up  to  1309  the  south  of  GujarAt,  of  which  NavsAri 
was  the  centre,  had  been  under  the  YAdav  king  E&mchandra  of 
Devgiri,  and  after  his  death  it  remained  under  his  son  Shankar,  till 
he  refused  to  pay  tribute  and  was  killed  in  1312.°  In  1318,  when 
Harpaldev,  Shankar’s  son-in-law,  refused  to  acknowledge  MusalmAu 
supremacy,  a Gujarat  force  seems  to  have  taken  Navs&ri,  as  mention 
is  soon  after  made  (1320)  of  the  appointment  to  N&vs&ri  of  Malik- 
nl-Tuj&r,  the  chief  of  the  merchants.®  After  the  fall  of  Devgiii 
(1318)  the  Emperor  Mub&rik  I.  (1317-1821),  in  the  short  season 
of  vigour  with  which  he  opened  his  reign,  ordered  his  outposts 
to  be  extended  to  the  sea,  and  occupied  Mahim  near  Bombay  and 
S£lsette.7  The  strong  Musalmdn  element  in  the  coast  towns 
probably  made  this  an  easy  conquest,  as  no  reference  to  it  haa 
been  traced  in  the  chief  Musulm&n  histories.3 


l Elliott  I.  €7.  In  another  passage  of  the  same  section  he  make*  Konkan-ThAuw 
separate  from  GnjarAt. 

* Yule's  Marco  Polo,  U.  330.  More  than  two  hundred  yean  later  Barbees 
complain*  of  the  same  piratical  tribe  at  the  port  of  Thin  a.  ‘And  there  are  in  Ihia 
port  (T&namayarobu)  small  vessels  of  rovers  like  watch  boats,  which  go  out  to 
and,  if  they  meet  with  any  small  ship  less  strong  than  themselves,  they  capture  ana 
plunder  it,  and  sometimes  kill  their  crews. 1 Barbosa’s  East  Africa  and  MalabAr,  69. 

* The  conqueror  of  GnjarAt  (1298}  waa  Ulugh  KhAn  or  Great  Kbln  (Elliot  and 


DowBtm,  Ilr.  43}  ; the  governor  of  GnjarAt  (1300-1310)  was  Alp  KhAo  (Ditto,  208). 

* A translation  of  the  poetical  FArsi  account  is  given  in  Jour.  Bom.  Br,  Boy.  As.  Soe- 
I,  167-191,  The  P Arsis  generally  refer  their  defeat  to  a general  of  Mahmud  Begads’s 


(1459-  1513}  about  150  years  later.  But  the  completeness  of  Alp  XhAn's  conquest  of 
Gujar&t.the  fact  that  Mahmud  Begad  a had  no  distinguished  general  of  the  name  of  Alp 
Kh&n,  and  that  Abud  6d&  (1300- 1320)  mentions  Sanj&n  as  the  last  town  in  GujarAt 
(Elliot  and  Dowbod,  1.403),  seem  to  show  that  the  conqueror  of  the  EArsis  was  All-ad- 
din's general  Alp  Kh&n. 

ft  In  1306,  when  the  D&ulatabad  king  agreed  to  pay  tribute,  AlA-nd-din  Khilji  cava 
him  the  title  of  Rli  Rayau  and  added  NavsAri  to  his  possessions.  Briggs*  Fetish t*, 

L 369.  ® Forbes*  BAs  MAJa,  224. 

7 Murphy  in  Bom.  Geog.  Soc,  Trans.  1.  129.  Ferishba  (Briggs,  I.  389)  notice* 
that  in  1318  MubArik  ordered  a chain  of  posts  to  be  established  from  Dcvgin  to 
UvAra-Samadra.  The  power  of  the  Mmsalm&na  on  the  ThAna  coast  is  shown  by  tb#  C0IT1 
issue  in  1325,  at  Datnan,  of  gold  mohars  aud  dinars  to  mark  the  accession  of  Sult4» 
Mahmud  TughJik.  Bird’s  MirAt-i-Ahmadi,  169. 

S Malik  KAfnr,  in  his  expedition  to  the  MalabAr  coast  in  1310,  found  MuealmAnS  who 
had  been  subjects  of  Hindus.  They  were  half  Hindus  and  not  strict  in  their  religion, 
but,  as  they  could  repeat  the  k atima,  they  were  spared.  Amir  Khusru  in  Elliot  a ad 
Dowscn,  HI,  90, 
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That  the  Turk  rulers  of  Delhi  did  conquer  the  coast  and  establish 
*t  garrison  at  Th&na,  is  shown  b y the  accounts  of  the  French  friars 
Jordanus  and  Odericns,  who  were  in  Thana  between  1321  and  I324.1 
The  friars  state  that  the  Saracens,  or  Muhammadans,  held  the  whole 
country,  having  lately  usurped  the  dominion*  They  had  destroyed 
an  infinite  number  of  idol  temples  and  likewise  many  churches,  of 
which  they  made  mosques  for  Muhammad,  taking  their  endowments 
and  property.3  Under  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  Th&na  was  governed  by 
a military  officer  or  malik , and  by  a religions  officer  or  kdzL3  Stirred 
by  the  hdzi  the  military  governor  murdered  four  Christian  friara, 
and  for  this  cruelty  was  recalled  by  the  Emperor  and  put  to  death. 
The  two  travellers  have  recorded  many  interesting  details  of  ThAna. 
The  heat  was  horrible,  so  great  that  to  stand  bareheaded  in  the  sun 
for  a single  mass  (half  an  hour),  was  certain  death.  Gold,  iron, 
and  electrum  were  found  in  the  country,  other  metals  were  imported. 
The  country  was  full  of  trees,  the  jack,  the  mango,  the  cocoa  palm,  the 
fan  orbrab  palm  and  the  forest  palm,  the  banian  tree  with  its  twenty  or 
thirty  trunks,  a stupendous  carob  tree  perhaps  the  baobab  Adansonia 
digitata,  and  a tree,  apparently  the  teak,  so  hard  that  the  sharpest 
arrow  could  not  piorce  it.  There  was  plenty  of  victual,  rice,  much 
wheat,  sesamum,  butter,  green  ginger  in  abundance,  and  quantities 
of  sugarcane.  There  were  numerous  black  lions,  leopards,  lynxes, 
rhinoceroses,  and  crocodiles,  monkeys  and  baboons,  bats  (the  fruit- 
eating  bat  or  flying-fox)  ae  big  as  kites,  and  rats  (tbe  bandicoot)  as 
big  as  dogs.  There  were  no  horses,  camels,  or  elephants,  and  only 
a few  small  worthless  asses!  All  the  carrying,  riding,  and  ploughing 
was  done  by  oxen,  fine  animals  with  horns  a good  half  pace  in 
length,  and  a hump  on  the  back  like  a camel.  The  oxen  were 
honoured  as  fathers  and  worshipped  by  some,  perhaps  by  most.  The 
people  were  pagans,  Hindus  and  PArsia,  who  worshipped  fire, 
serpents,  and  trees,  especially  the  basil  plant.  There  were  also 
Saracens  or  Muealm&os,  most  jealous  of  their  faith  \ scattered 
Nesfcorian  Christians,  kindly  but  ignorant  and  schismatic ; and 
Dumbris,  a class  of  drudges  and  load- carriers  who  had  no  object  of 
worship  and  ate  carrion  and  carcasses*4  The  men  and  women  were 
black,  clothed  in  nothing  but  a strip  of  cotton  tied  round  the  loins 
and  the  end  flung  over  the  naked  back.  Their  food  was  rice  gruel 
butter  and  oil,  and  their  drink  milk  and  veiy  intoxicating  palm  wine. 
The  fighting  was  child's  play.  When  they  went  to  the  wars  they 
went  naked  with'  a round  target,  a frail  and  paltry  affair,  and  holding 
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1 JordanuB  seem  a to  have  been  in  ThAna  and  SopAra  between  1321  and  1324,  and 
Odoric  about  1322,  The  dates  are  discussed  in  Yule’s  Cathay,  I.  03,  The  details  in 
the  text  are  taken  from  Yule'a  Jordanus  and  the  Travels  of  Oderic,  and  the  letters  of 
Jordanus  in  Yule's  Catbay , I.  57-70  and  225-230.  Some  account  of  the  great  Christ  ion 
movement  of  which  these  Tb&na  missions  formed  a part  is  given  in  Appendix  B. 

* Jordanus1'  Mirabilia,  23. 

» Malik  was  a favourite  title  among  the  Khiljis  who  had  adopted  Afghan  ways. 
Many  local  governors  bore  the  title  of  Malik  (Briggs'  Forishta,  1.  292,  391).  Tbs 
Emperor  of  Delhi  appears  as  Dal  Dili.  Oderic's  meaning  is  explained  by  Yule  (Cathay, 
I.  53),  in  whose  opinion  both  Jordanus  and  Oderic  are  careful  and  correct  writers* 

* Yule  (Mirabiuo*  21)  makes  Jordanus’  Dumhris  be  Dorns*  One  division  or  elan 
of  the  NAsik  Mh&ra  is  called  Do  mbs  ; and  Steele  (Deccan  Castes,  117)  mention* 
DombAris  as  tumblers  and  rope -dancers  chiefly  found  in  the  Kamitak, 
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a kind  of  spit  in  their  hands.  They  were  clean  in  their  feedings 
true  in  speech,  and  eminent  in  justice,  maintaining  carefully  thi 
privileges  of  every  class  as  they  had  come  down  from  old.  time*. 
The  pagans  were  ready  to  hear  a preacher  and  open  to 
conversion  ^ the  Saracens  were  full  of  hate  for  Christian  teacher*, 
killing  four  and  imprisoning  and  ill-treating  a fifth.  Among  the 
pagans,  when  a woman  was  married,  she  was  set  on  a horse  and 
the  husband  got  on  the  crupper  and  held  a knife  pointed  at  her 
throat.  They  had  nothing  on,  except  a high  cap  on  their  head 
like  a mitre,  wrought  with  white  flowers,  and  all  the  maidens  of  the 
place  went  singing  in  a row  in  front  of  them  till  they  reached  the 
bouse,  and  there  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  left  alone , and  when 
they  got  up  in  the  morning  they  went  naked  as  before.  The  noble 
and  rich  dead  were  burnt,  and  their  wives  burnt  with  them  with  as 
much  joy  as  if  they  were  going  to  be  wedded.  Most  of  the  dead 
were  carried  with  great  pomp  to  the  fields  and  cast  forth  to  the 
beasts  and  birds,  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  consuming  them  in  a few 
days.1 * 3  There  was  trade  with  Broach,  the  Malab&r  coast,  the  Persian 
gulf,  and  Ethiopia.  The  coast  was  infested  with  pirates. 

Under  the  strong  rule  of  Muhammad  Tughlik  (1325-1350)  the 
Musalm&ns  probably  maintained  their  supremacy  in  the  north 
Konkan,*  but  their  interest  in  this  part  of  their  dominions  was  emalL 
The  route  taken  by  the  traveller  Ibn  Ratuta  (1343)  shows  that,  at 
this  time,  the  trade  between  Danlatabad  and  the  coast  did  not  pass 
to  the  Thdna  ports,  but  went  round  by  Nandurbir  and  Sop  gad  to 
Cambay.®  At  this  time  two  important  Hindu  chiefs  held  territory  on 
the  direct  route  between  Daulatabad  and  the  coast,  M&ndev  chief  of 
B&gl&n,4 * 6 *  and  the  chief  of  Jawb&r,  who,  in  1341,  was  recognised  by  the 
Delhi  court  as  the  lord  of  twenty- two  forts  and  of  a country  yielding  a 
yearly  revenue  of  £90,000  (Rs.  9,00,000).®  Some  parts  of  the  Th4na 
coast  may  in  name  have  remained  subordinate  to  Gujar&t*  Rut  the 
connection  with  the  Deccan  seems  to  have  been  very  small.  In  1350, 
when  the  new  or  Moghal  nobles  were  summoned  into  Danlatabad, 
none  came  from  the  Konkan*8  Shortly  after,  when  the  Bahmauis 


l In  the  Population  Chapter  (p.  251)  this  expedition  of  the  dead  has  been  taken  as 
a proof  of  Persian  or  Pdrsi  influence*  It  is  however  worthy  of  note  that  in  JAva  a 
scot  of  Hindus  & re  said  (1818)  to  expose  their  dead  to  the  air  an  an  offering  to  the  sun. 

As.  Res.  XltL  137. 

* Briggs'  Ferishta,  I.  413  ; KAj  MAla,  225.  According  to  one  of  the  local  Konkin 
stories,  about  1350,  a Naw&bof  Vadoagar,  that  in  GujarAt,  defeated  the  Hindu  chief  of 

MilllTTl 

3 Leo's  Ibn  Batuta,  162- 164  ; Ynle’a  Cathay,  II*  416.  Ibn  Ratuta  (1343)  mentions 

one  Amir  Husain  flying  to  an  infidel  prince  named  Burabrab,  perhaps.  BohrjirAi, 
who  dwelt  in  the  lofty  mountains  between  Danlatabad  and  Konkaa-Tn&na.  Elliot 
and  Dawson,  III.  619. 

* Briggs*  Parish  ta,  I.  437  ; compare  II.  321-323. 

6 Bom.  Gov.  Sol.  (New  Series),  XXVI.  14  ; Aitchuon’a  Treaties,  IV.  321.  The 

Mackenzie  Manuscripts  (Wilson's  Mackenzie  Manuscripts,  I.  evi)  mention  a ferryman 
(Kolit)  chieftain  named  Jay  aba  (apparently  a southern  or  un- Sanskrit  chief),  wbffcom 
defeated  and  deposed  the  nephew  of  Gauri  R&ja  and  became  master  of  the  K on  tan 
from  Junnar  to  An  kola  in  KAnara*  Jay  aba  extended  his  power  above  the  Sahy&dris, 
but  was  checked  by  the  Masai  mina.  Seven  princes  descended  from  J ay  aba  ruled  the 
Konkan.  This  family  of  chiefs  has  not  been  identified.  Their  head-quarters  were 
probably  either  in  central  or  month  Konkan,  not  in  ThAna. 

6 Briggs'  Perish ta,  L 437. 
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established  themselves  as  independent  rulers  and  moved  the  capital 
of  the  JDeccan  from  Daulatabad  south  to  Kulbarga,  their  connection 
with  the  north  Konkac  grew  still  fainter.  Though  they  held  NavsAri 
to  the  north  and  Chau!  to  the  south,  they  seem  to  have  had 
little  concern  with  the  lands  now  under  Th&na,*  In  1380,  when 
orphan  schools  were  founded  in  their  leading  towns,  no  mention 
is  made  of  any  of  the  Tii&na  ports.2  Mu  sal  man  supremacy  can 
have  been  little  more  than  a name.  It  appears  from  a stone  dated 
A.D*  14-64,  that  the  Hindu  chief  of  Bhiwndi  had  power  to  make 
land- grants,5 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  interest  of  the  Musal undue  in  the 
North  Konkan  revived.  The  establishment  of  a separate  dynasty  of 
Gu jar &t  kings,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  added  much 
to  the  vigour  and  strength  of  the  Husalm&us  on  the  northern 
frontier-  Mosaffar  (1390-1412),  the  founder  of  the  Gujar&t  dynasty, 
and  hi  si  grandson  and  successor  Ahmad  I*  (1413-1441),  brought  most 
of  the  Gujardl  chiefs  to  subjection  and  ranked  high  among  the 
rulers  of  Rajputana  and  of  Western  India.  In  14U9,  apparently 
as  a regular  outpost  and  not  as  a new  possession,  they  had  a garrison 
under  a captain,  Kutb  Khan,  at  M&hitn  near  Bombay,  and  another 
garrison  overruling  Th&na.  Apparently  at  both  places,  certainly  at 
MAhim,  there  was  a friendly,  probably  a tributary,  Hindu  chief  or  rai* 
The  whole  coast  from  Nave&ri  to  Bombay,  though  apparently  under 
Hindu  chiefs  who  were  independent  enough  to  make  grants  of  land, 
was  sufficiently  under  Musalm&n  control  to  enable  their  army  to  pass 
unopposed  from  Gujar&fc  to  M&him.4  About  the  same  time  Sul  tin 
Ahmad  Bahmani  (1422-1435),  king  of  the  Deccan,  made  vigorous 
efforts  to  bring  the  Konkan  under  his  control.  In  1429  the  Bahmani 
minister  Malik-nl-TujAr  led  a strong  force  into  the  Konkan,  and 
secured  a rich  booty,  including  several  elephants  and  camel-loads  of 
gold  and  silver-  Malik-ul-Tuj&r  seems  to  have  spread  his  master's 
power  to  the  shore  of  the  mainland,  and,  in  1429,  on  the  death  of  the 
Guj&r&t  commandant  Kutb  Kh&n,  he  seized  on  Mahim  and  S£tsette. 
Hearing  of  this  insult,  the  strong  and  warlike  Ahmad  Sh&h  of  Gujar&t 
gathered  a fleet  of  seventeen  sail  from  Diu,  Gogha,  and  Cambay,  and 
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1 In  1357  Hasan  the  founder  of  the  Bahmani  dynasty  is  (Briggs*  Feriahta,  II, 

295)  mentioned  as  visiting  Navs&ri.  About  the  same  time,  when  the  Bahmania  distri- 
buted their  to  mtory  into  four  provinces,  the  north-west  pro  vinca  is  described  (Briggs’ 

Feriahta,  II.  205)  as  the  tract  comprehending  Chau  1 on  the  sea-coast  and  going  between 
Junnar,  Daulatabad,  Bir,  and  Faithan. 

* The  towns  named  are  KulbuTgs,  Bidar,  KAndh&r,  Elichpur,  Daulatabad,  Chanl, 
and  DAbul.  Briggs1  Feriahta,  II.  350. 

3 To  illustrate  the  relations  between  the  local  Hindu  chiefs  and  their  MuealmAu 
overlords  may  be  compared  the  mention  of  the  rrfi  of  MAhim  in  1429  {see  text,  p.  441)  ; 

Vartbema’s  statement  in  1500  that  the  king  of  Chanl,  then  part  of  Mahmud  iWada/s 
dominions,  was  a pagan  ( Badger's  Edition,  114)  ; the  position  of  the  apparently  Hindu 
chief  of  ThAaa,  in  1528,  when  his  territory  in  Bombay  was  invaded  by  the  Portuguese 
(eeo  below,  p.  450)  ; and  the  grant  of  Tsgnapatam  to  the  English  in  1691,  under  the  seal 
of  a local  Hindu  chief  and  by  a kaul  from  the  Subha  of  the  KamAtak  ( Bruce’s  Annals, 

ni.  120).  realpatidar.com 

* A DevoAgari  land -grant  stone  has  been  found  at  SanjAn  dated  A-P,  1432  (S.  1354), 
and  another  at  KoprAd,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Baasein,  dated  a,d,  1464  (3.  1336). 

The  K op rAd  stone  has  the  special  interest  of  giving  a Musalm An  date  (H.  864)  and 
several  MusalmAn  names.  Details  are  given  under  Places  of  Interest,  ELoprAd  and 
SwijAu. 

* 310 — 56 
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sent  it  to  M&him  along  with  a land  army  under  his  youngest  eon 
Zafar  Kh&n  and  his  general  Malik  Iftik&r  Kh&u.  The  joint  force 
attacked  Th&na  by  land  and  soal  and  compelled  the  Deccan  general 
to  retire  to  M&him.  Here  he  was  joined  by  a force  under  AlA-ud-dia, 
the  son  of  the  Deccan  monarch,  and  strengthened  his  position  by 
throwing  up  a wattled  stockade  along  the  shore  of  the  creek.  After 
waiting  some  days  the  Gujarat  troops  took  heart,  assaulted  the 
stockade,  and,  after  a severe  struggle,  drove  the  Deccan  is  to  Bombay, 
where  they  were  again  routed  and  withdrew  to  the  mainland. 
Reinforced  from  the  Deccan,  they  came  back  and  attacked  ThAna, 
but  were  once  more  defeated  and  compelled  to  retire.1  Among  the 
plunder  the  Gujar&t  troops  secured  some  beautiful  gold  and  silver 
embroidery,*  A year  or  two  later  (1432)  Ahmad  of  Gnjardt  arranged 
a marriage  between  his  sou  and  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  M£him.s 
An  attempt  of  the  Deccan  king  to  take  the  place  of  Gujar&t  as 
overlord  of  B&gl&u  proved  as  complete  a failure  as  his  attack  on 
Thana  and  Bombay,4 

After  this,  several  expeditions,  Dil&var  Khin's  in  1436,  Malik - 
ul-Tuj£r,s  in  1453,  and  Mahmud  Gaw&n's  in  1469,  were  sent  from 
the  Deccan  to  conquer  the  Konkan.8  They  seem  to  have-  been 
almost  entirely  confined  to  central  and  southern  Konkan,  the  present 
districts  of  Kol&ba  and  Ratn&giri,  Much  of  the  country  was 
overrun  and  many  chiefs  were  forced  to  pay  tribute,  but  almost  the 
only  permanent  posts  were  at  Chaul  and  D4bhol.fl  The  inland  parts 
continued  to  be  held  by  Hindu  rulers,  of  whom  the  rdig  of  Mdhuli  in 
Th&na,  R&iri  or  R&ygad  in  Kol&ba,  and  Vish&lgad  in  Ratnfigiri  were 
perhaps  the  chief.7  About  1465  Mahmud  Begada  increased  Gujarit 
power  in  north  Th&na,  marching  between  the  Konkan  and  Gujarit, 
taking  the  extraordinary  hill-fort  of  Bavur,  perhaps  Bavira  for 
Bagv&da,  and  from  that  advancing  to  Dura  (?)  and  Pam&la,  apparently 
P&rnera,  defeating  the  infidels,  and  forcing  the  chief  to  give  np  his 
forts.  The  chief  threw  himself  on  Mahmud's  mercy,  and  on  paying 
tribute  his  land  was  restored,8 

About  1480  the  Bahmanis  divided  their  territory  into  eight 
provinces.  By  establishing  Junn&r  as  the  head  of  one  of  the 
provinces  the  Deccan  was  brought  into  closer  relations  with  the 
north  Konkan.®  A few  years  later  (1485),  in  the  decay  of  Bahmani 
rule,  one  Bahadur  Kh&n  Gel&ni,  the  sou  of  the  governor  of  Goa,  seised 
D&bhol  and  other  places  in  the  south  Konkan,  and  proclaimed  himself 
king  of  Dan4b4r,  or  the  sea  coast.1*  In  1484  he  harassed  the  Gujarit 
harbours,11  and,  in  1490,  sent  his  slave,  Y&kut  an  Abyssinian,  with 
twenty  ships  to  lay  M&him  or  Bombay  waste.1*  Y&kut  seized  many 


1 BriggV  Ferishts,  II.  412-414  ; I V.  28-30  ; Wstson**  GujaxAt,  38  ; Ris  Mlli,  269. 

9 Thu  wm  probably  the  fine  embroidered  muslin  for  which  BurhAnpnr  wu  finure*. 

* WaUon'i  Gujsr&t,  38.  * Wsteon'a  GujsrAt,  38. 

* Briggs1  Ferishts,  II,  424,  436,  and  483.  * Briggs*  Ferishts,  IL  4S3. 

1 Nairn*' s Kook  an,  26. 

G Briggs*  Ferishts,  IV,  51.  Ragvida  is  A well-known  hill-fort  about  fifteen  mil**  CCjlTI 
south  ofBals&r  \ P&rnera  is  also  & fort  of  importance  shout  ten  miles  north  of  BagvAdiL 
Dnra  is  not  identified  ; Briggs  suggests  Dharampur. 

B Briggs*  Ferishta,  II.  502;  Grant  DuflTa  MarAth&s,  29. 

Briggs."  Ferishta,  II L 10.  11  Briggs*  Ferishta,  IV.  71. 

i*  Briggs*  Ferbht*,  II.  539. 
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ships  belonging  to  Gujar&t,  and  the  fleet  sent  by  Mahmud  Begada 
bo  drive  him  out  of  Mahim  was  destroyed  by  a tempest.1  Mahmud 
Begada  then  wrote  to  Mahmud  Bahmani,  explaining  that  Gujar&t 
troops  could  not  reach  Bahadur  Khan  without  passing  through 
Deccan  lands,  and  urging  him  to  pnnish  Bahadur.  The  leading 
Batimani  nobles,  Adi  I Kh&n  and  Ahmad  Niz&m  Shdh,  who  were 
hoth  planning  to  establish  themselves  as  independent  rulers,  were 
jealous  of  Bahadur's  attempt  to  bring  the  coast  into  hie  hands. 
They  gladly  joined  Mahmud  Bahmani,  and,  in  1493,  Bahadur  was 
attacked  near  Kolhapur,  defeated,  and  slain.  M&him  and  the 
Gujar&t  ships  were  restored  to  Mahmud  Begada.2 

Daring  this  time  (1485-1493)  Ahmad  Nizam,  the  son  of  the 
Hahmani  prime  minister,  was  placed  by  his  father  in  charge  of  the 
province  of  Daulatabad.  He  made  Junnar  his  head-quarters  and 
took  many  Poona  and  Th&na  forts,  among  them  Manranjan  or 
RAjmAchi  and  M&kuJi.5 * *  In  1490  he  increased  his  power  in  the 
Konkan  by  taking  Danda-R4jp* uri,4  and,  about  the  same  time,  on 
bearing  of  his  father's  assassination  at  the  Bidar  court,  he  declared 
himself  independent  of  the  Bahmani  kings.®  Meanwhile  Mahmud 
Begad  a was  strengthening  his  hold  on  the  Konkan,  and,  about  1495, 
divided  his  dominions  into  five  parts,  of  one  of  which  Th4na  was 
the  head.®  Some  years  later  (1508)  Mahmud  Begada  still  further 
increased  his  power.  He  effected  his  designs  against  Bassein  and 
Bombay,  established  a garrison  at  Ndgothna,  and  sent  an  army 
to  Ghaul.?  At  this  time,  when  Gujarit  power  was  at  its  highest, 
according  to  the  Mi rdt-i- Ah madi.  Daman,  Bassein  and  Bombay  were 
included  within  Gujarat  limits.8 *  And  among  the  ports  which 
yielded  revenue  to  the  Gujardt  kings  were  Ag&shi,  Dan  da  near 
Kelva-M&him,  Sorab  perhaps  SopAra,  Bassein,  Bhiwndi,  Kaly&n, 
Bombay,  and  Panvel.®  The  claim  of  the  GnjarAt  historian  to  so 
large  a share  ot  the  north  Konkan  coast  is  supported  by  the  Italian 
traveller  Varthema,  who,  in  1502,  placed  Chaul  in  Gnjar&t.10  So, 
also,  the  early  Portuguese  accounts,  though  they  make  the  Bet  or 
Haly&n  river  the  border  line  between  Gujar&t  and  the  Deccan,11 
notice  that  in  1530  there  was  a Gujarat  governor  of  Nagothna,  and 
that  in  1540  there  were  Gujar&t  commandants  of  the  hill-forts  of 
Karn&la  in  Panvel  and  of  S&nkshi  in  Pen. 

Of  the  trade  of  the  Th&na  ports  during  the  two  hundred  years 
between  the  Muhammadan  conquest  and  the  arrival  of  the  Portu- 
guese information  is  scanty.  For  the  first  forty  years  of  this 
period  TMna  was  the  port  of  the  Musalmin  rulers  of  Daulatabad, 
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I RdsMAIft,  290.  * Briggs"  Feriahts,  IL  643. 

s Briggs"  Feriahta,  III.  190-191.  * Briggs"  Feriihti,  III.  193-199. 

5 Briggs'  Feriahta,  III.  191-192.  * Briggs"  Ferishta,  IV.  62, 

7 Bird's  Mir&t-i-Ahmadi,  214. 

s Bird’s  Miidt-i- Ahm&di, ) 10,  111.  Bird  gi vs*  Danda-Rijpnri  in  Jan jira,  but  perhaps 
Band*  near  Kelva-M&him  was  meant, 

* All  of  these  ports  were  not  necessarily  under  Guj&r&t*  as  in  the  same  list  are 

included  DAbhol,  Goa,  Kalikat,  Knlam  or  Qnilon,  and  the  Maldives.  Ditto  120,  130- 

10  Badger's  V art-hem  a*  114. 

II  Fan*  y Souza  (Kerr1*  Voyages* VI.  83)  says  ' The  river  Bale,  falling  into  the  sea 
&e*x  Bom  bairn,  divides  the  kingdoms  of  Guj&rAt  and  Deccan** 
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Then,  when  the  Bahmanis  (1347)  moved  their  capital  to  Kulbarga, 
trad©  passed  sooth  to  Chaul  and  to  D&bhol  in  Rato  Agin*  Towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century*  though  some  traffic  continued 
from  MAhim  and  ThAna  through  the  Tal  pass  to  BurbAnpur, 
the  trade  of  the  north  Konkan  porta  was  further  reduced  by 
their  conquest  by  the  Ahmadabad  kings.  The  establishment  of 
Ahmadnagar  as  a separate  kingdom*  a few  years  before  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century  (1496),  again  raised  Chaul  to  the  rank  of 
a,  first  class  port*  During  this  period  Persia  was  prosperous, 
and  a great  trade  centered  in  the  ports  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
constant  demand  for  horses  kept  up  a close  connection  between  the 
Th&na  and  east  Arabian  ports*  and  there  was  a considerable 
trade  with  the  Zanzibar  coast.1 * *  The  great  wealth  and  power  of 
Venice,  and  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  (1453), 
turned  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  Red  Sea  route, 
but  in  India  the  bulk  of  the  Red  Sea  trade  settled  in  the  HalabAr 
ports.*  There  is  liljde  trace  of  direct  trade  between  Thana  ports 
and  Ceylon,  the  Eastern  Archipelago*  or  China,  This  trad©  seems 
also  to  have  centered  in  MaLab&r.  The  chief  ThAna  ports  during 
these  two  hundred  years  were  ThAna,  a considerable  t-own  and  a 
celebrated  place  of  trade,  Chaul  a center©  of  trade,  SopdrA  a place 
of  consequence,  and  MAbim  a port  and  centre  of  trade-8  The 
chief  ports  which  had  dealings  with  the  ThAna  coast  were  Quilon 
and  Kalikat.  in  Malabar,  Cambay  in  GujarAt,  Ormuz  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Dhafar  in  east  Arabia*  Aden  Jidda  and  ^Ethiopia  in 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  African  ports,4 * * *  Compared  with  the  previous 
period,  the  chief  changes  in  the  articles  of  trade  were  the 
apparent  increase  in  the  export  of  rice,  wheat,  and  betelnut 
and  leaves  to  the  Persian  and  Arab  coasts ; in  the  export  of 
fine  Deccan-made  muslins  ; in  the  import  of  the  rich  silks  of 
Venice,  the  brocades  and  cloth  of  gold  of  Persia,  and  the  satins  of 
China;  and  in  the  import  of  woollen  cloth,  camlets,  mirrors, 
arms,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  other  articles  from  Venice.* 
Of  articles  of  Food,  rice*  green  ginger,  sugarcane,  butter,  and 
eesamum  oil  were  produced  in  Th&na  and  sent  probably  to  the 
Arab  and  African  ports.8  Wheat  was  exported  probably  to  Ormuz 


l Vasco  da  Gama*  1497*  found  the  people  of  Corrientes  la  East  Africa  clothed  in 

cotton*  silt*  and  satin.  At  Mozambique  Moorish  merchants  from  the  Red  Sea  and 

India  exchanged  Indian  goods  for  Sofdla  gold.  In  the  warehouses  were  pepper, 
ginger*  cotton,  silver,  pearls,  rubies*  velvet*,  and  other  Indian  articles.  Mombaia 
bad  all  Indian  commodities,  and  Melinda  had  Indian  wares  and  Indian  merchant*, 
Stevenson1*  Sketch  of  Discovery,  340-341. 

£ In  the  fifteenth  century  the  revenues  of  Venice  and  the  wealth  of  it*  merchants 
exceeded  anything  known  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  In  1420  its  shipping  included 

3000  trading  vessels  with  17*000  sailors,  300  large  ships  with  8000  sailors*  and  45 
galleaseea  or  caracka  with  II ,000  sailors.  Robertson1!!  India,  141,  347. 

a Thkna  Jordanus  and  Odericus  (1320)  Yule's  Cathay*  I.  67r  230  ; Abud-fida  <3330) 
Yule's  Marco  Polo*  II  331  ; Chaul*  or  Chivil*  Nikitin  (1474)  India  in  XV.  Century,  8H^ 
Sopftra*  Jordanus  ( 1 3^3)  YuIeTa  Cathay*  I,  227  j Mdhim  (1429)  Briggs"  Ferishta*  IV.  29. 

* References  chiefly  from  Jordanus  (1323)  Yule's  Cathay,  L 130  ; Ibn  Batata  (1342) 
Lee  "a  Edition  and  in  Yule's  Marco  Polo  and  Reinaud's  Abu-l-fida  ; Nicolo  Conti  (14201, 
Abd-er  Razzak  (1442)  and  Santo  Stefano  {1496)  in  India  in  XV.  Century, 

8 Robertson "s  India,  137-  4 Oderic  (1320)  Yule’s  Cathay,  I.  57. 
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aad  Arabia  palm  wine  and  palm  etagar  were  produced  in  abundance, 
and  there  were  jacks,  mangoes,  sweet  and  soar  limes,  and  cocoanufcs;  * 
betel  nuts  and  leaves  were  grown  on  the  Xonkan  and  Malabar 
coasts  and  sent  in  large  quantities  to  the  Arab  ports  and  to  Ormuz.i * 3 
Of  Spices,  pepper  ginger  and  cardamoms  came  from  the  Malab&r 
coast,  cinnamon  from  Ceylon , cubebs  nutmegs  mace  and  cardamoms 
from  Java,  and  cloves  from  Sumatra.  These  spices  were  sent  to  the 
Deccan,  and  probably  to  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Persia.4 * 6  Of  articles 
of  Dress,  cotton  cloth  made  in  Th&na,s  and  gold  and  silver 
embroidered  muslins  and  fine  gauze  from  Burh&npur  and  other 
Deccan  cities  wore  sent  to  Persia,  Arabia,  Africa,  and  China,  where 
one  cotton  coat  was  worth  three  silk  coats;®  velvet  was  made  in 
Thana,7 8 *  and  silks  were  brought  from  the  Deccan,  China,  Persia,  and 
Europe,  interchanged,  ana  exported  to  Africa  and  Arabia;  ® 
woollen  cloth  came  from  Europe  by  the  Bed  Sea®  Of  Precious 
Stones,  diamonds  f the  best  under  heaven J were  sent  from  India,  and 
pearls  and  rubies  from  Abyssinia,  Persia,  and  Ceylon.  -Ethiopia  was 
rich  in  precious  stones,  and  coral  came  from  the  Red  Sea, 
There  was  a large  demand  for  pearls  and  other  precious  stones  in 
Africa,10 11 * 13  Of  Metals,  silver  came  from  China  and  probably  through 
the  Red  Sea  from  Germany  and  went  to  Sof&laV1  tin  was  brought 
from  Sumatra  and  probably  through  the  Red  Sea  from  England 
gold*  iron,  and  electmm  were  not  imported.1®  Of  Timber,  bamboos 
were  exported  and  brazil-wood  was  brought  from  the  Malab&r  coast.14 
Of  Drugs  and  Perfumes,  incense  and  myrrh  came  from  Arabia,  alum 
from  Asia  Minor,  ambergris  from  Africa,  aloes  wood  camphor  and 
benzoin  from  Sumatra  and  Java,  musk  myrrh  and  rhubarb  from 
China,  and  tabdshir  or  bamboo-sugar  was  still  made  in  Th&na  and 
exported,15  Of  Tools  and  House  Gear,  ' noble  earthenware  full  of 
good  qualities  J came  from  China  and  probably  went  to  the  Deccan 
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i Jordanu*’  Mirabilia  (1320),  12-21*  S Jorfanas1  Mirabilia,  16. 

1 Abd-er-Ranak  (]440)  Indium  XT.  Century,  32. 

4 Oderic  (1320)  Yule’s  Cathay,  I.  77  ; Jord&nue'  Mirabilia  (1320),  31  ; John  of 

Monte  Conrino  <1330}  in  Yule’a  Cathay,  I.  213;  and  Ibu  BatutA  {1340}  in  Yule's 

Cathay,  IL  472.  4 Abu-l-fida  <1327)  in  Yule**  Marco  Polo,  II.  331. 

6 To  Arabia  and  Persia  (1413)  Jour.  Beug.  A.  S.  V-2,  461  ; to  China,  Ibn  Batata 
(1340)  in  Yttle’i  Cathay,  II.  460;  to  Africa  (1498)  Vincents  Commerce,  II.  246. 

7 Giovani  Botero  (1580)  in  Yule'*  Marco  Polo,  II.  331. 

8 From  Venice  rich  silks*  Robertson'*  India,  137  ; from  Persia,  damasks  and  satins, 
Abd-er  K&zzak  (1440)  India  In  X V,  Century,  30  ; Deccan,  Chinese,  and  Persian  silks, 
were  sent  to  Africa  (1498)  Vincent's  Commerce,  II.  246. 

* Robertson's  India,  137. 

10  Indian  diamonds,  Jordanua  <1320)  Mirabilia,  20  ; Persian  and  Ceylon,  pearls,  ditto 
30,  45  ; and  Abyssinian  pearls,  Santo  Stefa  no  (1495)  India  in  XV.  Century,  4, 

11  Silver  from  China,  Ibn  Batuta  (1340)  in  Yule's  Cathay,  II.  367  ; from  Germany, 
Robertson1*  India,  138  ; to  Sof&la,  Vincent's  Commerce,  11*  246. 

,a  Tin  from  Sumatra,  Oderic  (1320)  in  Yule  s Cathay,  I.  86  ; from  England,  Robertson's 
India,  137* 

13  Jord&nus’  Mirabilia  (1320),  23 ; Nicole  Conti  (1420)  India  in  XV.  Century,  30, 
mentions  the  import  of  Venetian  ducats. 

1*  Abu-l-fida  (1327)  in  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  II.  331,  371  J Oderic  (1320)  in  Yule1! 
Cathay,  I.  77-78. 

]fi  Myrrh  from  Arabia,  Jordanus  <1320)  Mirabilia,  45  ; alum  from  Turkey,  ditto  67  ; 
ambergris,  ditto  43  ; aloes  wood  from  Java,  Ibn  Bututa  (1340)  in  Yule's  Cathay,  II. 
469-470,  472  ; musk  and  myrrh  from  China,  ditto  367;  rhubarb,  Jordan u*1  Mirabilia, 
47  ; tahdthir  Abu-l-fida  (1327)  in  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  II.  331,  371. 
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and  to  the  Persian  Gulf/  and  mirrors,  arms,  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  glass,  and  other  articles  came  from  Venice.*  Of 
Animals,  many  horses  were  brought  from  Ormuz  and  from  Aden.3  Of 
Human  Beings,  soldiers  of  fortune  came  from  KhurAsAn  and 
Abyssinia,  and  negro  slaves  from  Africa.4 

Barbosa's  (1500-1514)  details  of  the  course  of  trade  at  Ch&al  are 
of  special  value,  as  what  he  says  is  probably  true  of  the  trade  of  the 
Tb&na  ports  from  the  earliest  times.  The  system  must  have  been 
much  the  same  in  Th&na  during  the  time  of  the  Khalifa  of 
Baghdad  (700-1 0Q0) ; in  Kaly&n  during  the  times  of  the  Sassaman* 
(300-600) ; in  Chaul  during  the  times  of  the  Egyptian  Greeks  (s.c.  1 00- 
a.d.  200);  and  perhaps  at  Sopdra  at  the  time  of  Solomon  (b.c.  IOO0). 
The  great  centre  of  foreign  trade  was  not  necessarily  a large  city. 
There  were  perhaps  few  inhabitants  except  during  December 
January  February  and  March  when  vessels  from  all  parts  of  Asia 
thronged  the  port,  and,  when,  from  the  Deccan  and  from  Upper 
India,  came  great  caravans  of  oxen  with  packs  like  donkeys,  and, 
on  the  tops  of  the  packs,  long  white  sacks  laid  crosswise,  one  man 
driving  thirty  or  forty  beasts  before  him.  The  caravans  stopped 
about  a league  from  the  city,  aud  there  traders  from  all  the  cities 
and  towns  in  the  country  set  up  -shops  of  goods  and  of  cloth. 
During  those  four  months  the  place  was  a fair,  and  then  the 
merchants  went  back  to  their  homes  till  the  next  season/ 


Among  the  merchants  who  carried  on  trade  in  the  Th&na  port# 
were  Hindus,  Musalm&ns,  Egyptians,  and  a small  but  increasing 
number  of  Europeans.®  Hindus  continued  to  travel  and  trade  to 
foreign  ports,  being  met  in  Ormuz,  Aden,  Zanzibar,  and  Malacca/ 
There  would  seem  to  have  been  little  change  in  the  style  of  ships 
that  frequented  the  Th&na  coast.  Of  the  local  or  Indian  ships  some 
were  very  great,  but  they  were  put  together  with  a needle  and 
thread  without  iron  and  with  no  decks.  They  took  in  so  much 


1 Jordanus'  Mirabilia  (1320),  48  ; ibn  Batata  (1340)  in  Yule's  Cathay,  IL  478. 

£ Robertson's  India,  137.  It  seem*  probable  that,  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
fire-amts  were  introduced  from 'Venice  into  India  through  Egypt.  Like  bimiikia 
or  bullet  in  Egypt  (Creasy's  Ottoman  Turks,  I.  233  note  f}t  the  Indian  word 
banduk  or  gun  seems  to  be  a corruption  of  Binikia,  that  is  Vinikia  or  Venetian. 
The  Portuguese  (1498)  found  the  Indian  Moors  or  Musalm&ns  as  well  armed  as, 
sometimes  better  armed  than,  themselves.  The  knowledge  of  fire-arms  did  not  come 
from  the  far  east,  as  the  Javanese  words  for  fire-arms  are  European,  *n*apa*g  a 
musket  being  the  Dutch  «naphant  and  talingar  a match-lock  being  the  Portuguese 
eapiTigardc*.  See  Crawford's  Archipelago,  I.  227  ; II.  171-172. 

& Ibn  Batata  (1340)  in  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  II.  373.  The  Russian,  Athanasius 
Nikitin  (1470)  brought  horses  from  Orraux  through  Chaul  to  Junnar  in  Poona.  Be 
aays  horses  are  not  bom  in  India,  and  are  fed  on  peas,  boiled  sugar,  and  oiL  India  in 
XV.  Century,  10. 

* Nikitin  (1470)  India  in  XV.  Century,  9,  10,  12  ; Vincent's  Commerce,  II.  122. 

<*  Stanley's  Barbosa,  69-71. 

« Alexandrian  merchants  in  ThAna,  OdeHo  (1320)  in  Yale's  Cathay,  I.  60; 
Marignoli  (1347);  Nioolo  Conti  (1400-1440),  a Venetian;  Athanasius  Nikitin  (1470J,  a 
Russian  ; Sian  to  Stefsno  (1496),  a Genoese. 

T Hindus  at  Ormua,  Abd-er-Rauak  (1442)  India  in  XV.  Century,  6;  at  Aden, 
Ibn  Batata  (1340)  In  Yale's  Marco  Polo,  11.376  ; at  Melinda,  (1498)  Barm  in  Ds 
Gama's  Three  Voyages,  137  note  1 ; at  Malacca,  Abu-l-fida  (1327)  Madras  Journal 
of  Literature  and  Science  (1878),  213.  Abu-1- fids  (1320)  notices  the  great  n amber  of 
Indian  plants  at  Dafar  on  the  east  coast  of  Arabia.  Veteris  Geographic  Scrip tores, 
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water  that  men  had  always  to  stand  in  the  pool  and  bail.1  The 
Arab  ships  in  the  Red  Sea  had  timbers  sewn  with  cords , and  sails 
of  rush  mats  * those  at  Aden  were  plank-sewn  and  had  cotton  sails** 
The  Persian  Gulf  boats  were  very  frail  and  uncouth*  stitched  with 
twine  and  with  no  iron*9  The  Chinese  ships*  though  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  came  further  than  the  Malab&r  coast*  were  much  the  same 
as  those  described  by  Marco  Polo,4  The  European  travellers  speak 
slightingly  of  the  skill  of  the  eastern  sailors.  ' Weather  such  as 
our  mariners  'frould  deem  splendid  is  to  them  awfully  perilous. 
One  European  at  sea  is  worth  a hundred  of  them/5  The  Indian 
seas  continued  cursed  with  pirates.  The  Indian  ships  were  armed 
against  them  with  archers  and  Abyssinian  soldiers*6  In  the  fifteenth 
century  Abd-er-RazzAk*  1440,  notices  pirates  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  at  Ealikat/  and,  about  thirty  years  later*  Nikitin  complains  that 
the  sea  was  infested  with  pirates  neither  Christians  nor  Musalm&ns* 
who  prayed  to  stone  idols  and  knew  not  Christ*8  During  this 
century  the  MusalmAn  kings  of  Ahmadabad  made  several  expeditious 
against  the  pirates  of  Dw&rka  in  KAthidwAr*  of  BalsAr  in  south 
Surat*  and  foreign  corsairs  from  the  Malab&r  coast*8 
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SECTION  XII.  — PORTUGUESE  (1590-1070)* 

In  1498,  when  the  whole  cosat  line  from  Goa  to  Bassein  had  PoimmmESH. 

lately  passed  to  BijApur  and  Gujardt*  the  Portuguese  rounded  the  Cape  1500- 1670* 

of  Good  Hope  and  appeared  on  theKaUkat  coast*  Their  object  was 
to  treat  all  Indian  snips  as  friends  and  all  Indian  rulers  as  allies*18 
Their  only  rivals  were  the  Moors  of  Mecca*  and  the  Arab  and  Egyptian 
merchants  who  had  then  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  Asia*  The  first  GujarAt  ships  that  were  taken  by  the 
Portuguese  were  restored  unharmed  and  with  a friendly  message,11 
After  Goa  was  ceded  (1511)*  in  spite  of  constant  quarrels,  the  Portu- 
guese are  honourably  mentioned  by  MusalmAn  historians  as  keeping 


1 Jordanus’  Mir&bilia  (1320)  10,  54.  Abu-I-fida  (1320)  notices*  that  Indian  ships 
came  and  set  sail  from  Aden.  Veteris  Geographic  Scriptores,  IH,  53.  Ibn  Batata 
(1340)  found  large  Indian  shipe  at  Aden.  Yule's  Cathay,  IL  399.  The  ‘junk’  with 
700  people  which  took  Odenc  from  Kochin  to  China  (1323}  seem*,  but  this  in  doubtful, 
to  have  been  an  Indian  ship.  Yule's  Cathay,  I*  73* 

2 Santo  Stefano  (1495)  India  in  XV*  Century,  4, 

3 John  of  Monte  Corvioo  (1292)  in  Yule’s  Cathay,  L 218  ; Oderic  (1323)  in  Yule’s 
Cathay,  I.  57* 

* JordanuH*  Mirabilia  (1320)  55;  Oderic  (1320)  in  Yule’s  Cathay,  I.  124;  Ibn  Batata 
(1340)  in  Yale's  Cathay,  1L  417,  an  excellent  account ; Nicolo  Conti  (1430)  India  in 
XV.  Century,  27- 

c Jordann*  (1320)  Mii-abilia,  55.  An  exception  is  made  in  favour  q£  the  Kulikat 
teamen  * sons  of  Chinamen/  who  were  bo  brave  that  no  pirate  dare  attack  them* 

Abder- Razaak  (1442)  India  in  XV,  Century,  19. 

« Ibn  Batata  (1340}  Reinaud'a  Abn-l-fida,  cdxxvii.  When  an  Abyssinian  was  on 
board  passengers  hod  nothing  to  fear  from  pirates. 

^ Abder-K&zzak  in  India  in  XV.  Century,  7,  IS* 

® Nikitin  in  India  in  XV.  Century,  11.  realpatldar.COm 

0 Briggs'  Ferishta,  IV.  SO  -61  ; Ditto  65  ; Watson's  GnjorAt*  43, 

1°  The  early  Portuguese  showed  Hindus  much  forbearance.  Dom  Manuel  often 
wrote,  * Strive  to  keep  on  good  term*  with  Hindus.’  Commentaries  of  Albuquerque, 

UL  247.  . 

Ii  In  1502  Vasco  da  Gama’s  orders  were  that  the  ship*  of  Cambay  were  to  be  let 

pool  as  friends.  Da  Gama’s  Voyages,  376,  *• 
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their  agreement  with  the  BijApur  kings.1  With  the  NizAm  SbAb  or 
Abm&dnagar  dynasty  the  Portuguese  continued  faithful  allies,  never 
attacking  them  except  on  three  occasions  and  on  each  occasion  in 
self-defence.2 *  Mahmud  Begada,  the  Gujarat  king,  was  too  staunch 
a MusalmAn  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  a Christian  power,  and 
he  was  too  successful  a sea  captain  to  admit  the  Portuguese  claim 
to  rule  the  sea.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Mameluke 
Sol  dan  of  Egypt*  and  the  Zamorin  of  Kalikat  to  unite  in  driving  the 
Portuguese  from  the  Indian  seas.  Timber  was  sent  from  Bassein 
to  Mecca  to  help  the  Egyptians  to  build  a fleet,4 S  and,  in  1507, 
an  Egyptian  fleet  of  twelve  sail  and  1500  men  under  Amir  Husain 
arrived  in  the  Cambay  gulf.  On  their  arrival  Mahmud  sent  his  fleet 
along  with  the  Egyptian  vessels  down  the  coast,  and  himself  led  an 
army  by  land  to  help  the  fleets,  should  the  Portuguese  be  found 
in  any  of  the  GujarAt  ports.6  The  result  was  the  defeat  of  the 
Portuguese  at  Chaul,  a loss  that  was  soon  after  {2nd  February  1509) 
redeemed  by  the  destruction  off  Diu  of  the  joint  GujarAt,  Kalikat, 
and  Egyptian  fleets.6  In  1507  the  Portngues©  seem  to  have  tried, 
to  raise  the  Hindu  chiefs  on  the  Thana  coast  against  Mahmud 
Begada,  as  Mahmud  is  described  as  settling  disturbances  at  Ba&seia 
and  effecting  his  designs  against  Bassein  and  Bombay.7 * *  In. 
January  1509,  on  their  way  to  Diu,  the  Portuguese  took  a ship 
in  Bombay  harbour  and  got  supplies  from  the  fort  of  MAhim,  from 
which  the  garrison  fled.®  On  the  return  of  the  victorious  Portuguese 
fleet  the  governor  of  Chaul  agreed  to  pay  a yearly  tribute.*  A few 
years  later  (1514)  the  southern  boundary  of  GujarAt  had  shrunk 
from  Chaul  to  Bombay.10 

At  this  time  the  Th  An  a ports  seem  to  have  been  places  of  little  trade. 
The  commerce  between  the  Deccan  and  the  sea  either  centred 
in  Chaul  and  D&bhol,  or  passed  by  land  to  Surat  and  Render, 


I Briggs’  Feriahts,  III.  34,  Ferishta  says,  ' The  Portuguese,  observing  their  treaty, 
have  made  no  further  encroachment  on  the  Adil  Sb&hi  territory/ 

5 In  1530  when  the  Gujerit  kings  forced  Ahmadn&gsr  to  break  with  the  Portuguese 
(Bird's  Mir&t-  i - Ah  madi , 237,  and  Paris  in  Kerr,  VI.  231 } ; in  1572  when  the  Uijipur 
Ahmadnagar  and  Kalikat  kings  joined  against  the  Portuguese  (Briggs'  Ferishta,  OL 
254) ; and  in  1594  when  the  Ahm&dnegar  kings  attempted  to  fortify  TCorle  hill  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chaul  river.  (Da  Cunba’s  Chaul,  60}. 

6 Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  Ill,  Kausu-al-Gauri,  known  as  Campson  Gauri  (1500-1516), 
who  wan  killed  near  Aleppo  by  SeEim,  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

* Fart  of  the  Egyptian  fleet  wan  mode  at  Suez  from  timber  brought  from  Dalmatia, 
Faria  in  Kerr,  VL  111  ; Mickle's  Lnsiad,  I.  cxx. 

G Forbes'  RAs  Mftla,  291  ; Bird's  Bd.irAt.-i-  Ahmadi,  215. 

® Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  119.  Among  the  spoil  were  many  Latin,  Italian,  and 
Portuguese  books,  probably  the  property  of  Christian  galley  slaves. 

7 Briggs'  Ferishta,  IV.  74,  75.  According  to  the  Rka  MAia  the  Europeans  were 
anxious  to  occupy  part  of  the  Gujarat  coast,  Has  Mila,  290,  291. 

S Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  117. 

® Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  120.  In  1510  some  Portuguese  were  shipwrecked  at  Nabanda 

and  taken  to  Chimpiner.  The  QujarAt  and  Baseem  minister  wrote  a friendly  letter  to 

Albuquerque  (Commentaries,  II.  212).  In  1512  a Gujarit  ambassador  visited  Goa. 

Albuquerque  made  three  demands,  that  they  were  to  employ  no  Turks,  that  their 
ships  were  to  trade  only  with  Goa,  and  that  the  Portuguese  were  to  be  allowed  to 
budd  a fort  at  Din.  Commentaries,  III.  245. 

10  About  1514  Barbosa  (Stanley's  Barbosa,  68,  69)  describes  Chaul  aa  eight  league* 
south  from  the  borders  of  Gujartt  or  Cambay. 
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which  were  great  places  of  trade  in  all  classes  of  merchandise.* 1 * 
Bassein  was  a good  seaport  where  much  merchandise  changed  hands, 
but  all  apparently  came  from  the  Malab&r  coast.  Bombay,  MAhim, 
and  Thri.na  were  mixed  into  one,  Tanam&yambu,  a sea-port  at  the 
end  of  Cambay  or  Gujarat.  It  had  a fortress  and  a pleasant  Moorish 
town  with  many  rich  gardens,  great  Moorish  mosques,  and  Gentile 
temples.  It  had  little  trade  and  was  pestered  with  pi  rates , who  went 
out  to  sea,  and  if  they  met  with  any  ships  less  strong  than  themselves, 
captured  and  plundered  them  sometimes  killing  the  crews.3 

In  1516,  Dom  Jo&o  de  Money  entered  the  B&ndra  creek  and 
defeated  the  commandant  of  M&him  fort,  and,  in  the  same  year, 
a Portuguese  factory  was  established  at  Chaul.  In  1521  an  order 
came  from  Portugal  to  build  forts  at  Chaul  and  at  Diu.  A fleet 
started  for  Din,  but  their  request  to  be  allowed  to  build  a fort  was 
refused,  and  the  place  was  so  strongly  fortified  that  the  fleet  sailed  to 
Ormus  without  attacking  it.3  The  Portuguese  were  more  successful 
at  Chaal,  where,  on  the  promise  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  import 
horses,  Burh&n  1.,  king  of  Ahmadnagar,  gave  them  leave  to  build  a 
fort.4 * *  Malik  Eiaz  sent  the  Gujarat  fleet  from  Diu  to  blockade  the 
Chaul  river,  and  stop  the  building  of  the  fort.  In  this  he  was  helped 
by  the  Musalm&n  governor  of  Chaul.  But  though  the  Portuguese 
fleet  suffered  severely,  the  building  was  pushed  on,  and,  in  1522, 
Malik  Eiaz  was  forced  to  withdraw.®  The  fort  was  finished  in  1524, 
and,  after  that,  the  Portuguese  fleet  was  able  to  sail  freely  in  the 
Bombay  harbour,®  In  1526  a Portuguese  factory  was  established 
at  Baesein.7  In  February  1528  the  GujarAt  fleet  of  eighty  barks, 
under  a brave  Moor  named  AlishAh  (Alexiath),  appeared  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chaul  river  and  did  much  damage  to  the  Ahmadnagar 
territory  and  to  Portuguese  trade.  Against  the  Guj&rdt  fleet, 
Sampayo  the  Portuguese  viceroy,  sailed  with  forty  vessels,  carrying 
1000  Portuguese  soldiers  and  a large  force  of  armed  natives.  The 
viceroy  took  command  of  the  sailing  ships  and  placed  Heitor  de 
Sylveira  in  charge  of  the  row-boats.  On  reaching  Chaul,  one  Jn&o 
de  Avelar,  with  eighty  Portuguese,  was  sent  to  help  the  Ahmadnagar 
king,  A thousand  natives  were  given  him,  and  with  their  help  he 
scaled  a fort  belonging  to  the  king  of  Cambay,  which  till  then  had 
been  thought  impregnable.  He  slew  the  garrison  and  delivered  the 
fort  to  the  Niadm. 

On  leaving  Chaul  for  Diu,  fon  the  day  after  Shrove  Tuesday / 
Sampayo  came  unexpectedly  on  the  Cambay  fleet  in  Bombay  harbour. 
After  a furious  cannonade  the  Portuguese  boarded  the  enemy  and 


i Stanley's  Barbosa,  0®,  67.  Surat  a city  of  very  great  trade  in  all  cUaaea  of 
merchandise,  a very  important  seaport  whose  enstoms-hotise  yielded  a large  revenue 
to  the  king  of  Guj&rAt.  B&vel  or  R&nder  was  a rich  and  agreeable  place,  trading  with 
Bengal,  Pegu,  Sumatra,  and  Malacca,  with  large  fine  ships  and  the  beet  supply  of 
Chinese  goods.  Chaul  was  a place  of  great  commerce  and  Dibhol  a place  of  very  great 
trade.  Ditto  69,  72. 

1 Stanley's  Barbee*,  68-69.  According  to  Faria,  Chaul  belonged  to  NizAm  Shkh  in 

1608.  Kerr,  VL  111. 

a Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  180.  * Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  191,  192. 

a Da  Cunha'e  Chaul  and  Bauein,  36-37.  4 Da  CunWs  Chant  and  Bauein,  39. 

T Dm  Cooha'i  Chaul  and  Bauein,  171. 

• 310—57 
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Alisbfih  fled,  hoping  to  escape  by  the  MAbim  creek.  Bat  the  Porta- 
gnese  had  stationed  boats  at  Bandra,  and  all  Alish4hJs  vessels  but 
seven  were  taken.  Of  the  seventy-three  prizes  thirty-three  were  fit 
for  work  and  were  kept ; the  rest  were  burned.  Besides  the  vessels 
many  prisoners  were  made,  and  much  artillery  and  abundance  of 
ammunition  were  taken.1  After  the  victory  Sam  pay  6 went  back  to 
Goa,  leaving  Heitor  de  Sylveira  with  twenty* two  row-boats  to 
the  Goiar&t  coasts,  Sylveira  remained  some  time  on  the  pleaaantiy* 
wooded  island  of  Bombay  or  M&him.  It  had  much  game  and  plenty 
of  meat  and  rice,  and  proved  so  agreeable  a resting-place  that  hai 
men  gave  it  the  name  of  Boa  Vida  or  the  Island  of  Good  bile,4  After 
resting  his  men  in  Bombay,  Sylveira  went  up  the  river  Nagothna, 
landed,  and  burnt  six  Gnjar&t  towns.  On  his  way  back  to  his  boats 
he  was  attacked  by  the  commandant  of  N&gothna,  but  beat  him  oft 
with  loss.  Sylveira  next  went  to  Basse  in,  which  he  found  well 
fortified  and  defended  with  cannon.  He  entered  the  river  at  night 
and  stormed  the  fortifications.  Next  day  he  was  met  by  Alish&h  at 
the  head  of  8500  mem  But  he  drove  them  oft  with  great  slaughter, 
and  plundered  and  burnt  the  city  of  Bassein/3  Terrified  with  these 
exploits,  the  lord  of  the  great  city  of  Th&na  agreed  to  become 
tributary  to  the  Portuguese,  and  Sylveira  returned  to  Chaul,4  Jm 


1 Fan*  iu  Kerr1*  Voyage*,  VI,  209,  210.  Thi*  summary  of  Faria's  account  of  the 
battle  of  Bombay  teem*  to  differ  in  some  particular*  from  the  account  in  De  Bam* 

Asia  (Decsda,  IV.  part  I.  208-210,  Lisbon  Ed,  of  1777).  According  to  De  Bum  thi 
Portuguese  caught  sight  of  the  GnjarAfc  fleet  off  * promontory.  As  Sylveira  drew  near, 
the  GujarAt  fleet  retired  behind  the  promontory,  and  he  aent  acme  ships  to  guard  the 
mouth  of  the  B&udra  river.  When  Sylveira  drew  near,  the  GujarAt  ships  set  eafi  aad 
ran  into  the  river,  and  when  they  found  that  the  month  of  the  river  was  occupied,  t hay 
tried  to  reach  MAhim  tort,  but,  before  they  reached  MAhim,  they  were  surrounded 
and  captured  by  the  Portuguese  boat*  which  had  been  sent  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the 
creek.  This  account  is  not  altogether  clear.  Apparently  what  happened  was,  that 
when  the  GujarAt  boat*  saw  the  Portuguese,  they  drew  back  from  the  Prong*  Point 
into  the  Bombay  harbour,  and  when  the  Portuguese  fleet  attacked  them,  they  fled 
up  the  harbour  1 bo  the  mouth  of  the  river  (that  is  the  Bombay  harbour  or  east  mouth 
of  the  MAhim  creek)  not  daring  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  open  sea/  The  Portuguese 
captain  leamed  from  his  local  pilots  that  the  GujarAt  fleet  probably  meant  to  retreat 
through  the  BAndra  crook,  and  accordingly  neat  boats  to  guard  its  mouth.  Ilia  GujarAt 
fleet  entered  the  creek  by  Sion,  and,  on  nearing  MAhim,  saw  the  Portuguese  boats 
blocking  the  entrance  of  the  creek.  To  avoid  them  they  made  for  the  Mnaalmkn  fort 
of  MAhlm,  at  the  south  end  of  the  present  Band™  causeway,  but  the  Portuguese 
aaw  their  object  and  coming  up  the  meek  cut  them  off,  De  Karros T account  haabsoB  ■ 
supposed  Lateen’  iu  Times  of  India,  21st  April  1882}  to  favour  the  view  that  the 
flgnt  was  not  tn  the  harbour,  but  in  the  open  sea  off  MalabAr  point.  To  this  vtow  the 
objections  are,  that  when  the  GujarAt  fleet  retired  behind  Col&ba  point  on  catching 
sight  of  the  Portuguese,  they  must  have  gone  into  Back  Bay  a dangerous  u2 
unlikely  movement.  That  if  they  came  out  again  to  fight,  they  must  have  seen  tbs 
Portuguese  boats  being  sent  on  to  BAndra,  and  that  when,  In  their  flight,  the  GujarAt 
fleet  found  the  mouth  of  the  BAndra  creek  blocked,  they  could  not  Turns  attempted 
to  take  shelter  in  MAhim.  The  attempt  to  take  shelter  m Mabim,  when  the  mouth 
of  the  crock  was  found  to  be  blocked,  show*  that  the  GujarAt  fleet  was  leaving  not 
entering  the  BAndra  or  MAhim  river. 

* Dom  Jo&o  de  Castro  Frimeiro  Hoteiro,  70, 

S This  capture  of  Baasein  was  deemed  a great  exploit,  as  the  entrance  to  the 
river  was  very  difficult.  Dom  Jo&o  de  Castro  Frimeiro  Roteiro,  110. 

* Faria  in  Kerr,  VI,  209,  211.  Da  Cunha’s  Chau!  and  Baasem,  170,  This  f COfTl 
previous  agreement,  not  the  unimportance  of  Bombay,  seems  to  be  the  reason  why 
Bombay  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Baasein  treaty  of  1633.  Apparently  this  lord  of 
ThAua  was  a Hindu  chief,  not  a MusalmAn  governor.  In  the  outlying  parts  of  their 
territory  the  GujarAt  kings  seem  to  have  made  free  use  of  Hindu  governors,  probably 
tributary  chiefs.  In  1608  the  governor  of  Chau!  was*  Hindu  (Badger's  Varthema, 

114),  and  in  1614  the  governor  of  Surat  was  a Hindu,  (Stanley’*  Barbosa,  68J, 
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1530  Antonio  de  Sylveira,  on  his  way  back  from  plundering  Surat 
and  Render,  destroyed  the  towns  of  Daman  and  AgAshi,  at  the  latter 
place  burning  800  of  the  enemies1  ships,1  In  the  same  year  the 
Portuguese  made  a successful  raid  into  the  Ahmadnagar-Konkan, 
as  BnrhAn  Niz&m  had  been  forced  by  his  superior  BahMnr  Sh£k  of 
Gujarat  to  join  with  him  in  a campaign  against  the  Portuguese,3 
In  1581  a great  Portuguese  fleet,  collected  by  Nuno  da 
Cnnha  for  the  capture  of  Din,  was  reviewed  in  Bombay  harbour 
and  a parade  was  held  on  the  Bombay  esplanade.  From  Bombay 
the  fleet  of  400  sail  with  8600  Portuguese  soldiers  and  1450 
Portuguese  seamen,  2000  K&nara  and  Malab&r  soldiers,  8000 
slaves,  and  about  5000  native  seamen,  sailed  to  Daman,  They 
found  it  deserted,  and,  passing  north,  took  the  pirate  stronghold 
of  Little  Bet  in  the  south  of  KAbhi&w&r,  and  advanced  to  Diu, 
but  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  its  fortifications,  Nuno 
returned  to  Goa,  leaving  Antonio  de  Saldanha  with  sixty  sail  to 
plunder  the  Cambay  ports.  On  his  way  south  Antonio  destroyed 
Bals&r,  T£r4pur,  Kelva-MShim,  and  Ag6ehi\s  In  1582  Nuno  da 
Cnnha  ordered  Diogo  de  Sylveira  to  plunder  the  Gujarat  coasts, 
and  himself  advanced,  with  150  vessels  manned  by  3000  Portuguese 
soldiers  and  200  Kanarese,  against  Bassein,  whose  fortifications  were 
being  strengthened.  Though  Bassein  was  garrisoned  by  1 2,000  men, 
the  Portuguese  dashed  against  the  fort,  took  it  by  assault,  and  razed 
its  walla  Th&na  and  B&udra  were  forced  to  pay  tribute,  the  coast 
towns  between  Bassein  and  T&r&pur  were  burnt,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  take  the  fort  of  Daman.1  Nano  da  Cnnha  again  nrged  the 
king  of  Gujarat  to  let  the  Portuguese  build  a fort  at  Diu,  But 
again  the  negotiations  failed.  Soon  after  this  a quarrel  between 
Humiyun  king  of  Delhi  and  Bahddurof  Gu  jar  fit  gave  the  friendship 
of  the  Portuguese  a special  importance.  As  Bahadur  continued  to 
refuse  to  allow  the  Portuguese  to  build  a fort  at  Diu,  Nuno  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Humdyun  and  again  pillaged  the  Gujar&t  coast 
and  took  Daman,  After  the  loss  of  Daman,  to  win  them  from  their 
alliance  with  Humayun,  Bah&dur  (1503)  made  a treaty  with  the 
Portuguese,  ceding  Bassein  and  its  dependencies,  and  agreeing  that 
Gujar&t  ships  bound  from  Cambay  to  the  Bed  Sea  should  touch  at 
Bassein  and  pay  dues ; that  no  Cambay  ships  should  sail  without  a 
Portuguese  pass  ; that  no  war  ships  should  be  built  in  GnjaiAt ; and 
that  no  alliance  should  be  made  with  the  Turks,6  In  1535,  defeated 
by  Hom&yun  and  apparently  ruined,  Bahidnr,  on  promise  of  their 
active  assistance,  agreed  to  let  the  Portuguese  build  a fort  at  Diu, 
Bahadur  had  written  for  help  to  the  Sult&n  of  Turkey.  But,  as  time 
pressed,  he  did  not  wait  for  his  answer,,  but  made  a treaty  with  the 
Portuguese.  Under  the  new  agreement  the  centre  of  trade  was 
Din  not  Bassein,  and  the  fort  at  Din  was  to  be  built  on  the  site 
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1 Faria  in  Karr,  VI,  221, 

l Bird's  Mir&t-i- Ahmad ip  237  j Briggs*  Ferishta,  III,  219 ; Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  231, 

I Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  223.  * Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  225, 

& Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  227.  When  Bah&dor,  in  the  next  year,  allowed  the  Fortuguene 
to  huild  a fort  at  Dio,  aoveral  of  these  humiliating  terms  were  cancelled.  Faria  gives 
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which,  seemed  beet  to  the  Portuguese  Governor- General.1 *  In  return 
for  this  concession  the  Portuguese  did  their  best  to  help  Bah&dnr 
to  regain  his  kingdom.  They  repelled  a Moghal  attack  on  Rassein, 
and  a body  of  500  Portuguese  were  most  useful  in  helping1 
Bah&dur  to  free  Gujarat  from  the  Mogh&Is.  In  1535  the  Portuguese 
built  a fort  at  Basseiu,  and  the  Diu  fort  was  pressed  on  and  finished. 

When  hie  affairs  were  again  prosperous  BAhAdur  repented  of 
having  allowed  the  Portuguese  to  build  at  Diu,  and  invited  the  Snlt£n 
of  Turkey  and  the  chief  of  Aden  to  attack  the  Portuguese,  In  1535 
Bah&dur  came  to  Diu,  and,  to  tempt  Nuno  da  Cunha  the  Portug-nese 
governor  to  enter  the  city,  paid  hiB  ship  a visit.  Treachery  ww 
planned  on  both  sides,  and,  when  B&hAdtu*  was  landing,  a scuffle 
aroeo  and  he  and  the  Portuguese  governor  of  Diu  were  slain.  Two 
years  later,  tempted  by  the  great  value  of  a jewelled  belt  which  he 
had  received  from  Bahadur,  the  Suit  An  of  Turkey  sent  a groat 
expedition  to  take  Diu.a  His  admiral  Sulaiman  besieged  the  port  for 
two  months  (September  - November  1538).  But  the  heroic  defence 
of  the  Portuguese  garrison,  and  the  well-founded  suspicion  of  the 
GujarAt  MusalmAne,  that  if  the  Turks  took  Diu  they  would  keep  it* 
forced  him  to  retire  defeated,3 * *  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turks  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Portuguese  aud  the  king 
of  GujarAt.*  In  1540  Mahmud  ShAh  III,  of  GujarAt  besieged  Basse  in, 
but  failed  to  take  it,  and,  in  the  same  year,  BurhAn  NizAm  of 
Ahmadnagar  took  from  their  GujarAt  commandants  the  forts  of 
KaraAIa  in  Panvel  and  of  Sangaza  or  SAnkshi  in  Pen.  The  GujarAt 
commandants  applied  for  help  to  the  Portuguese  who  retook  the 
forts.  They  held  them  for  a short  time,  but,  finding  them  costly, 
handed  them  to  Ahmadnagar.6 

In  1546  the  Portuguese  gained  great  honour  by  the  second  famous 
defence  of  Diu.  Bo  completely  did  they  defeat  the  whole  strength 
of  GujarAt,  that  in  1548  Mahmud  ShAh  made  overtures  for  peace  and 
concluded  a treaty  much  in  favour  of  the  Portuguese.6  In  1556  the 
great  hill  fort  of  Asheri  and  the  important  station  of  Manor  on  the 
Vaitama  river  were  taken  by  the  Portuguese.7  In  1560  Changia 
KhAn,  one  of  the  leading  GujarAt  nobles,  in  return  for  help 
In  taking  Surat,  ceded  to  the  Portuguese  the  belt  of  coast  from 
the  Vaitarna  to  Daman,8  Sidi  Bofeta,  the  commandant  of  Daman, 
refused  to  surrender  the  fort.  But  a Portuguese  force  took  the  forts 


l Faria  (Kerr,  VL  236)  gives  21st  September  1536  as  the  dote  of  the  treaty. 
Apparently  it  should  be  1535,  os,  according  to  the  Musalm^n  historians,  Humiyan 
toot,  China  p&ner  in  April  1535.  Bird1*  MirAt-i-Ahmadi,  249.  In  the  hope  of  being 
the  drat  to  carry  the  news  of  this  treaty  to  Portugal,  one  Diego  Botelho  of  Din  sailed 
in  a boat  16|  feet  long,  nine  feet  broad,  and  deep,  manned  ny  his  own  slaves  with 
three  Portuguese  and  two  others.  After  a time  the  sjaves  mutinied  and  were  all  killed. 
Botelho  persevered  and  reached  Lisbon  safe.  The  bark  was  destroyed  that  it  might 
not  be  known  that  so  small  a boat  could  travel  to  India.  Faria  in  Kerr,  VL  307.  . 
There  seems  to  be  som*  doubt  about  the  length  of  this  craft.  See  Vasco  da  Gama's 
Three  Voyages,  Introduction  ixii, ; and  Beldam*  (1660)  in  Churchill,  III.  531. 

a Faria  in  Kerr,  VL  233. 

3 Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  247,  252.  When  SulaimAn  withdrew  only  forty  of  the  garrison 

were  able  to  fight.  *■  Faria  in  Kerr,  VX  255, 

s Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  36S.  * Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  403. 

7 Nairn e's  Konltan,  44.  » Watson's  Gujarit,  66. 
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of  Daman  and  PArnera  as  well  as  the  island  of  Bals&r.  Daman  was 
strongly  garrisoned  and  was  highly  valued  as  a guard  to  the  district 
o£  Bassein.1  In  the  same  year  (1560)  a body  of  3000  Moghal  horse 
attacked  Daman,  but  were  driven  off  with  the  loss  of  their  baggage.1 
They  seem  to  have  seized  P&rnera  and  to  have  remained  there  till 
they  wore  driven  out  in  1 56 8. a In  1569  the  Portuguese  attacked 
the  JawhAr  Kolia,  and  passed  through  their  country  as  far  east  as  the 
foot  of  the  SahyAdris.*  In  1570  the  kings  of  Ahmadnagar,  BijApur, 
Kalikut,  and  Achiu  in  Sumatra  formed  a j^reat  league  against  the 


a mighty  army  against  Chaul.  The  siege  was  pressed  with  vigour 
and  with  great  loss  of  life,  but,  such  was  the  courage  and  skill  of  the 
defence,  that  after  wasting  several  months  Mortaza  was  forced  to 
retire.  The  BijApur  attack  on  Goa  was  equally  unsuccessful  and  the 

-n  ■ ■ n ii  i ■ E n m i i m m 


T hAna,  but  the  Portuguese  drove  them  off  and  invaded  Ahmad nagar 
territory,  attacking  KalyAn  and  burning  its  suburbs.  In  1581 
Portugal  was  conquered  by  Spain  and  its  eastern  possessions  passed 
to  the  Spaniards  without  a struggle.  In  1583,  on  his  final  conquest 
of  GujarAt,  the  Emperor  Akbar  attempted  to  win  back  Basse  in  and 
Daman.  But  the  Portuguese  met  the  Moghale  with  so  vigorous  a 
defence  that  they  were  forced  to  retire.0  A favourable  treaty  was 
afterwards  concluded,  partly  by  the  good  offices  of  a Portuguese  lady 
who  was  an  inmate  of  Akbar’s  household.  In  the  same  year  the 
Portuguese  ravaged  the  Koli  country,  but  suffered  considerable  loss 


Chau  I or  Revd&nda,  and  detached  a body  of  horse  to  ravage 
Bassein.® 

Though,  for  fifty  years  more,  they  lost  none  of  their  Th&na 
possessions,  the  power  of  the  Portuguese  began  to  wane  at  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1597  the  Dutch,  #the  scourge  of 
Portuguese  pride,'  appeared  in  Indian  seas.8  In  1609  the  governor 
of  MusalmAu  Chanl  attacked  and  harassed  the  Portuguese  at  sea.10 
Two  years  later  Malik  Am  bar,  the  Ahmadnagar  minister,  sent  an  army 
to  take  Bassein  and  SAlsette  but  failed.11  In  1612,  in  consequence 
of  an  injury  done  to  their  fleet  at  Surat  the  Moghals  besieged 
Daman,  Bassein,  and  Chaul,  desolated  the  country,  and  had  to  be 
bought  off.13  In  the  same  year  the  naval  fame  of  the  Portuguese 
received  a serious  blow  by  the  defeat  of  a great  Portuguese  fleet 


1 Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  4(3  ; Farm  gives  155a  ' 
a Faria,  in  Kerr,  VI.  421.  ^ » Faria,  in  Kerr,  VI.  422. 

* Naimo’s  Konkin,  45. 

o Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  423,  437-  According  to  Feriahta  {Briggs,  III.  254)  the  siege 
of  Chanl  failed  because  the  Ahmadnagar  officers  were  bribed  by  presents  of  wine. 

« Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  442,  7 Nairne’a  Konkan,  45. 

s Briggs'  Feri shift.  III.  2S4.  Ferishta  gives  1592,  the  Portuguese  1694.  Da 
Cun  ha' sB  ossein,  59,  61 « 

o Faria  in  Kerr,  VI.  475.  10  Naime’s  Konkau,  47. 

ii  Da  run  Wr  Chaul  and  fiauoin,  64.  13  Nairn  e’s  Konkin,  36. 
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by  four  English  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  TApfci.1 * *  In  1614  the 
Portuguese  concluded  a favourable  treaty  with  the  Emperor  Jahan^iz-. 
And  for  the  next  thirty-five  years,  though  they  suffered  serious  loss 
in  other  places,  the  Portuguese  continued  to  hold  their  ThAna 
possessions  without  loss  in  area  and  apparently  with  an  increase  of 
wealth*  In  1640  Portugal  made  itself  independent  of  Spain,  and, 
for  a few  years,  fresh  interest  was  shown  in  its  eastern  possessioxxs- 
During  the  sixteenth  century  hardly  any  references  have  boon 
traced  to  the  inland  parts  of  south  and  east  ThAna.  Except  the 
forts  of  Kam&ia  and  S&nkshi,  which  remained  under  GujarAt  till 
the  middle  of  the  century,  Bouth  and  east  ThAna  were  under  the 
Ah  mad  n agar  kings,  several  of  the  hill-forts  being  held  by  loetal 
tributary  chiefs.  These  districts,  of  which  Kaly&n  was  the  head* 
passed  to  the  Moghals  when  Ahmadnagar  was  taken  in  1606.  Thojr 
were  soon  after  recovered  by  Malik  Ambar,  the  Ahmadnagar 
minister,  who  held  them  till  his  death  in  1626,  and  is  said  to  havo 
surveyed  the  land  and  improved  the  revenue  system.  After  Malik 
Ambar^s  death  the  south  of  Th&na  or  Kalydn  was  kept  by  th© 
Moghals  for  ten  years  and  then  made  over  to  BijApur,  During  all  this 
time  the  wild  north-east,  apparently  as  far  south  as  about  Bhiwndl 
and  the  hill  fort  of  M&huli,  was  held  by  the  R&ja  of  Jawhdr  and  other 
Koli  chiefs.  The  Kolia  had  three  leading  towns,  Tavar  to  the  north 
of  Daman,  Vazen  perhaps  VAsind,  and  Darila  apparently  Dheri  near 
TJmbargaon,  a considerable  town  of  great  stone  and  tiled  houses.* 

In  1534,  when  Bassein  and  Sdlsette  were  ceded  to  the  Portuguese, 
they  found  the  land  guarded  by  stockades  and  fortified  posts. 
Besides  the  land  revenue  which  was  taken  in  kind,4 5 6 * * * *  there  was  a 
miscellaneous  cash  revenue  from  cesses  on  cocoanut  oil,  opium, 
cotton,  palm  spirits,  vegetables,  fish,  sugarcane,  and  betel-leaf,  and 
on  butchers,  dyers,  fishermen,  and  shepherds.11  In  1538,  four  yeara 
after  it  came  under  Portuguese  management,  Bassein  is  described 
as  a difficult  river,  with  an  excellent  beach  for  small  boats  in  the 
stormy  season..  The  town  was  large,  the  resort  of  many  people  and 
nations.  The  land  was  level,  and  the  soil  rich  and  strong.  In  the 
rains  it  was  under  water  and  walking  was  impossible.  There  were 
great  groves  of  trees,  and  many  reservoirs  and  lakes  notable  for 
their  flights  of^steps  and  for  their  buildings  and  carvings,®  SAlsette 


i Faria  in  K&tt,  VL  499.  Of  the  English  ships  one  wu  of  200  tone,  one  of  900, 

one  of  600,  and  one  of  660.  The  Portuguese  had  sixty  small  war  boats,  a pinnace  of  1 20 

tons,  two  ships  of  200  tons*  and  six  great  ships  of  from  400  to  BOO  tons.  Kerr's 
Voyage*,  IX.  204.  Details  of  the  fight  are  given  in  the  Burat  Statistical  Acooant, 

Bombay  Gazetteer,  II.  76-77. 

5 The  revenne  of  Bassein  is  said  to  have  risen  from  Xeraphms  172,920  in  1686  to 
X*.  194,748  in  1700,  Xu.  310,770  in  1718,  and  Xs.  914,125  in  1729-  F,  N.  Xavier’s 
Dicdonario,  1S48,  p,  10.  The  Xeraphim  is  probity  the  silver  Xeraphim  about 
equal  to  half  a rupee.  Da  C unha’s  Chau  1 ana  Ba&sem,  87- 

* Niinus’i  Ron  Kan,  46.  * Colleecto  de  Moon  men  ton  Ineditoe,  V, 

6 Authorities  in  Da  Cunha's  Chaul  and  Bassein,  168. 

* Dom  Jo4ode  Castro  Primeiro  Roteiro,  112.  After  its  formal  cession  in  1533, 

Bombay  was  rented  in  perpetuity  to  Garda  d’Orfca,  a Lisbon  physician,  known  for 
his  Dialogues  on  Indian  Simples  and  Drugs.  He  paid  a yearly  quit-ront  of  aboat 

£71 12s.  (14324  parddos),  He  mentions  his  island  as  Bombaim  and  Mombaim  in  his 

Dialogues,  and  notices  a mango  tree  that  yielded  two  crops  a year.  He  Jived  in  India 

from  1634  to  1672*  Dr.  G.  Da  Cunhm 
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was  famous  for  the  ruins  of  the  great  and  beautiful  city  of  TMna,  and 
the  mighty  cave  temple  of  Kanheri.  The  island  was  veiy  rich  and 
well  provided  with  food,  and  with  poultry  and  small  and  big  game. 
In  the  halts  was  plenty  of  timber  for  ships  and  galleys.1  Though 
terribly  ruined  by  the  ravages  of  the  Portuguese  and  of  the  GnjarAt 
kings,  ThAna  was  a great  city,  with  900  gold-lace  looms  and  1200 
white-cloth  looms.  The  low  pleasantly -wooded  island  of  Bombay 
had  much  game  and  plenty  of  meat  and  riee  ; its  crops  were  never 
known  to  fail.1 

Whatever  damage  they  may  have  done  when  they  first  conquered 
the  country,  the  MuealmAne  seem,  long  before  the  Portuguese 
came,  to  have  ceased  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  Hindus. 
The  Portuguese  found  many  sacred  ponds  and  fine  temples  near 
Bassein,  and  De  Castro  is  full  of  the  beauty  of  the  buildings  at 
ThAna  whose  stones  and  bricks  wore  fitted  without  mortar,® 

On  their  transfer  to  the  Portuguese  in  1534,  the  ThAna  coast 
was  made  a separate  charge  and  placed  under  a General  of  the 
North,  the  second  layman  in  India  whose  head- quarters  were  at 
Bassein.  Lands  were  granted  in  estates  of  a varying  number  of 
villages  to  Portuguese  officers  and  soldiers,  who  paid  a quit-rent 
originally  in  cash,  but  afterwards  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  grain. 
Many  of  the  villages  near  Bassein  and  SopAra  were  originally 
granted  by  the  Viceroy  Dom  Jo&o  de  Castro  about  1538.  About 
twelve  years  later,  it  was  found  that  the  produce  of  some  of  the 
villages  had  been  fraudulently  under- estimated  and  a slight  increase 
in  the  rents  was  made.  The  state  revenue  seems  to  have  been 
a veiy  small  share  of  the  produce.  The  receipts  are  returned  as 
varying  from  £676  (Rs.  6760)  and  2482  mudde  of  rice  in  1539  to 
£4897  (Rs.  48,970)  in  1547.4 

From  1560,  when  they  had  gained  the  whole  coast  from  Daman  to 
Karan j a,  the  Portuguese  divided  their  ThAna  territories  into  two 
parts.  Daman  and  Bassein.  Under  Daman  were  four  districts, 
BanjAn,  DAhAnu,  TArApur,  and  MAhim  - under  Bassein  were  seven 
districts,  Asheri,  Manor,  Bassein  proper  or  SaivAn,  SAlsette, 
Bombay,  BelApur  or  ShAbAz,  and  Karan ja.  These  divisions 
included  thdndddria  or  village  groups  under  an  officer  styled  tkdndddr , 
towns  or  kasbes,  custom-houses  or  mdndvi sM  villages  or  aldeaa, 
hamlets  or  aarr  adores  the  MarAtba  sadetors  meaning  cut  off  or 
divided,  and  wards  of  towns  or  large  villages  called  pacarias  the 
MarAthi  pdkhddia  meaning  a dividing  lane.  There  were  also  lands 
or  terras,  and  gardens  or  kortas , the  modern  oarts.  Of  the  seven 
divisions  of  the  Bassein  territory,  Asheri  had  thirty-eight  villages 


Chapter  VEL 
History. 

PoRTUQUERR, 

1600-  1670, 


i Dom  Joio  de  Castro  Primeiro  fioteiro,  70,  72. 

* Dom  Jo&o  de  Cmrtro  Primeiro  Roteiro,  70.  .... 

a Dom  Jo&o  de  Castro  call* *  them  meskiUvt  or  moaquea.  But  the  details  given 
below  show  that  many  of  the  buildings  were  temples.  See  D*  Cun ha,  186. 

s The  Ago nw  are  compiled  from  the  Colleoc&o  de  Monumeutos  loeditos,  V„  139-153, 
The  return*  hive  been  reduced  from  ftrteae  into  rupees,  on  the  bieis  of  thirty  /edeas 
to  i parddo  end  two  pard&o*  to  i rupee.  The  mndds  varied  so  greatly,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  rice  they  represent.  The  details  are  given 
in  Appendix  C. 
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and  aix  part-villages  or  p&kk&cU#*1 2 3  Manor  bad  forty-two  villages 
and  a hamlet*  or  gadetor.  Saiv&n  or  Saibana,  on  the  left  or  Booth 
bank  of  the  T&nsa  about  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Bassein,  was  the 
head- quarters  of  six  petty  divisions*  These  were  the  town  of  Baesem 
with  sixteen  wards  or  pdkhddis  and  eight  gardens ; the  town  of 
AgAshi,  apparently,  known  as  the  Kasbe,  with  twenty  wartis  or 
pdkhddis  and  ten  gardens  ; the  sub-division  or  pargana  of  Saiga 
with  eighteen  villages  and  three  lands  or  terras  ; the  division  of  Hera 
or  Virlr  with  twenty  villages  ; the  division  of  KAman,  six  miles 
east  of  Bassein,  with  twenty-five  villages  and  two  hamlets  or 
# adetors  ; and  the  division  of  Anj&r  or  Anjore,  on  the  Bassein  creek 
near  the  month  of  the  KAmvAdi,  with  eighteen  villages  and  seven 
hamlets  or  sadelors.  S&leette  had  two  divisions*  the  isle  of  SAlaette 
with  one  pargana  and  ninety-nine  villages,  and  the  town  of  ThAna 
with  eight  wards  or  pdkhddis,  The  island  of  BelApur,  or  BhAbAz  or 
Sabayo,  had  three  sub- divisions,  Panechan  or  Fanchnad  to  the  east 
of  the  Persik  hills  with  thirty  villages,  Kairana  the  coast  strip  from 
opposite  ThAna  to  opposite  Trombay  with  seventeen  villages,  and 
Sabayo  or  ShAbAa,  now  called  BelApur,  with  seventeen  villages*. 
The  island  of  Karanja  or  Ur  an  included  the  town  or  kasbe  of 
Karan j a,  the  land  of  Bendolee  or  Bhendknla,  and  the  three  islands 
of  NAve  or  Hog  Island,  Steve,  and  Elephanta,® 

Though  subject  to  occasional  inroads  from  GujarAt,  the  IColi 
chiefs  of  JawhAr,  the  Moghals,  and  Ahmadnagar,  the  Portuguese 
territory  was  fairly  free  from  attacks  by  land  or  sea*  Internal 
order  was  well  preserved*  The  only  notice  of  riot  or  rebellion  was 
in  1613  (13th  April),  when  fighting  went  on  in  Karanja  and  other 
towns  for  several  days  and  many  Portuguese  were  killed*4 * 

On  the  cession  of  SAlsette  and  Bassein,  in  1 533,  the  Portuguese 
built  places  of  special  strength  at  Bassein,  A sheri,  TarApur,  MAhim, 
Daman,  and  Chaul;  they  raised  royal  fortifications  at  the  head- 
quarters of  each  sub-division;  they  guarded  the  entrances  to  their 
territories  with  forts  and  stockades  ; they  armed  several  of  their 
colleges  and  monasteries  ; and,  in  each  village,  the  proprietor  built 
a watch-tower  or  moated  grange.6  The  hill  of  Asheri,  which 
wanted  little  help  from  art,  was  strongly  guarded  from  the  time 
of  its  capture  in  1556.  The  present  fortifications  of  Bassein  belong 


1 Da  Cunha 'g  Ch&ul  and  Beseem,  206.  Interesting  details  of  the  settlement  of  the 
land  revenue  at  Goa  in  1510  ire  given  in  the  Commentaries  of  Albuquerque,  II.  127. 
Thdndddr  is  there  (p.  126)  explained  by  the  Arab* Portuguese  word  Almoxarife*  Both 
words  closely  correspond  to  the  English  Collector  or  Superintendent. 

2 Da  Cunha’e  Chaul  and  Baesem,  206. 

3 Da  Cunha,  201. 

4 Da  Cunha,  203.  The  Karanja  riot  waa  soon  quelled  by  the  brave  Captain 
Femfto  de  Sampayo  da  Cunha.  Mickle's  Lusiad,  I.  cciiL,  mentions  tumults  among 
the  Portuguese  in  Chaul,  Rasaem,  TArApur,  and  ThAna* 

There  are  one  or  two  references  to  local  Hindu  chiefs  in  alliance  with  the  Portuguese. 
In  1617  the  friendship  of  the  Jaeda  (Yrtdav)  chief  of  SAroeta,  apparently  SAvta  eix 
miles  east  of  DAhAmi,  was  so  important  that  the  Portuguese  allowed  him  to  perform 
his  own  rites  when  he  came  to  Daman,  O.  Chron.  de  Tis.  IV,  22.  There  was  also 
Verm  and  bin  Baguio*,  apparently  Bohrji  and  bU  BAglAnis*  G.  Chron.  de  Tie,  IV,  22, 

*G.  Chron.  d?TU*  I*  29,  35, 
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to  about  the  cloae  of  the  sixteenth  century ,l  and  the  beautiful  fort 
of  Th&na  was  not  begun  till  about  1730,  and  was  unfinished  when 
Sdlsctto  was  taken  by  the  Mardth&a  in  1739.*  Of  creek-bank 
defences  the  most  notable  were  four  wooden  stockades  at  Sop&ra 
made  by  General  Luis  da  Mello  Pereira,  soon  after  the  cession  of 
Bassein  (1534)  * Of  fortified  custom-houses  or  factories  the  chief 
was  at  Manor,4  and  fortified  religions  houses  are  mentioned  at 
Y erangal  near  Versova,  and  at  B&odra  in  SAIsettm6 

In  the  north-east,  south  of  Asberi  and  Manor,  a line  of  forts, 
along  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  Vaitarna,  guarded  Kelvar'M&him 
from  the  raids  of  the  Koli  chiefs  of  Jawhar.  Of  this  line  of  forts 
traces  remain  in  the  villages  of  Haloli,  S&kda,  Dhaisar,  and  PArgaon. 

South  of  the  T&nsa  river,  the  fort  of  M&ndvi  about  fifteen  miles 
north-east  of  Bassein  and  the  stockaded  post  at  the  s mb *di visional 
town  of  Saiv&n,  five  miles  east  of  M6ndvi,  guarded  the  rich  lands  of 
Sopdra  and  Bassein  from  attacks  along  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the 
Tansa  valley*  The  Tungrir  and  Kamandurg  range,  running  south 
from  M&ndvi,  protected  the  eastern  frontier  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the 
KAmv&di  or  Bhiwndi  river  and  the  Bassein  creek.  The  entrance 
to  Bassein  along  the  right  or  north  bank  of  this  creek  was  blocked 
by  a line  of  forts,  K&mbe  about  two  miles  west  of  Bhiwndi,  then 
Ju-N&odikna,  Gava  (Gamma  of  the  maps),  Phiringp&da,  Paigaon, 
Navgad  or  Sassu-Navghar,  and  the  striking  fortified  hillock  near  the 
sub-divisional  town  of  K&man.  Further  south  there  was  a fortlet 
named  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  river  bank  opposite  Kaly&n,  and  in  the 
mainland  across  from  Tb&na  are  remains  of  mansions  or  granges 
which  seem  to  have  been  fortified.  Another  row  of  watch-towers 
guarded  the  coast  from  Shirgaon,  fifty  miles  south  to  Drfntivra  at 
tho  mouth  of  the  Vaifcama.® 

Under  the  General  of  the  North,  these  forts  were  commanded  by 
officers,  of  whom  the  chief  were  the  captains  of  Bassein,  Daman, 
Cbaul,  and  S&lsette.  Besides  them,  between  the  Vaitarna  and 
Karanja,  wore  fourteen  commandants  of  forts  and  stockaded  posts,7 


1 There  waa  * fort  at  Bassein  from  tbe  time  of  its  conquest  in  1534  j but  tho 
present  fortifications  are  not  older  than  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Nairn© ‘s  Konhan,  4ft.  Gcmelli  Careri  (1695)  noticed  that  they  were  still  unfinished. 
Churchill's  Voyages,  IV.  191. 

3 S&lsctto  was  never  well  defended.  There  Were  coast  forts  at  DhArAvi  and 
Versova,  a small  watch-tower  at  BAndra,  and  at  Thin  a three  small  fortieth,  one  to  tho 
north  of  the  city  a square  fort  with  two  bastions  named  Reis  Magus,  and  two 
round  towers  to  the  south,  St.  Pedro  and  St.  Jeronimo.  In  1728  complaints  were 
made  of  the  defenceless  state  of  the  island,  and  the  present  beautiful  fort  was  begun. 
But,  according  to  an  English  writer  (Grose,  X.  48. 51),  from  the  greed  of  the  Jesuits, 
it  was  never  finished.  See  Da  0 unha's  Bassein,  200- 

$ Da  Cunh&’s  Cbaul  and  Bassein,  159.  See  Places  of  Interest,  SopAra. 

* In  1728  Manor  is  described  oa  not  worthy  to  be  called  a fort.  O.  Chron.  de  Tie. 
I 58. 

5 Nairne’a  Konk&n,  60,  In  1673  the  Jesuit  college  at  BAndra  had  seven  guns 
mounted  in  front  and  a good  store  of  small  arms.  Fryer's  New  Account,  71, 

* Two  miles  south  of  Bhirgaon  fort  is  M&him  fort,  half  a mile  further  the  Phadke 

tower,  a mile  more  the  Madia  tower,  another  mile  the  AlibAg  fort  and  PAn  tower, 
further  south  is  the  Bond  a fort,  and  near  Danda  the  TAnkioha  tower.  South  of 
this,  almost  every  vi Hags,  Usami,  Mathann*  Yedvan,  Kori,  and  DAntivra has  its  fort. 
A tittle  inland  are  forts  at  KartAla,  Ohatalo,  and  VirAthan.  Mr.  W.  B.  Mu  lock, 
C.S,  7 Naime  s Konkan,  50. 

■ 310-58 
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The  captains  and  commandants  were  chosen  from  certain  noble 
families  who  had  a right  to  the  posts.  The  commands  were 
usually  held  for  a term  of  three  years ; but  this  was  not  always 
the  case,  as  the  captain  of  Karanja  is  mentioned  as  holding  the 
command  for  life.1 *  Under  the  captain  in  all  important  places*  the 
garrison  consisted  of  a certain  number  of  Portuguese  soldiers,  some 
native  troops,  and  some  slaves.®  To  guard  the  open  country  nine 
Eying  companies,  or  volantea,  were  enlisted*  and  afterwards,  as  the 
Moghals  and  Mar&th&s  grow  more  troublesome,  fresh  companies  of 
sepoys  were  formed.  There  were  also  two  troops  of  horse,  one  at 
Bassoiu  the  other  at  Daman.3  Finally,  there  was  a militia,  the 
owners  of  every  village  supplying  a few  men.4 *  At  sea  the  Portuguese 
early  established  their  supremacy  and  forced  Indian  traders  to  take 
their  passes.  The  coast  was  guarded  by  a line  of  forts,  and  companies 
were  named  from  the  Goa  army-corps  to  man  country  boats.* 

To  keep  the  rule  of  the  bo  a was  no  easy  task.  In  1570  there  were 
two  centres  of  hostile  shipping,  one  on  the  MalabAr  coast  the  other  in 
the  Persian  gulf.  Some  writers  describe  these  rivals  of  the  Portuguese 
as  peaceful  traders.  A few  may  have  been  driven  from  trade  by 
Portuguese  exactions.  But  the  bulk  of  them  were  pirates  and 
rovers,  who  not  only  seized  Portuguese  ships  and  ships  carrying 
Portuguese  passes,  but  landed  and  pillaged  the  Portuguese 
coasts,6 7  So  dangerous  were  they  that  (1570)  the  Portuguese  had  to 
keep  two  fleets  to  act  against  them,  the  fleet  of  the  north  and  the 
fleet  of  the  BOuth.T  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  (1597)  and  the  English  (1609), 
the  Portuguese  ceased  to  be  the  Erst  naval  power.  Till  1624  they 
continued  strong  enough  to  force  native  craft  to  carry  their  passes. 
But  with  the  English  capture  of  Ormuz  in  1623  and  the  Dutch 


1 Da  Cunha's  Chaul  and  Ba&sein,  203.  Of  the  post  of  captain,  Fryer  (1673)  rays  ; 

* The  several  capitaneos  are  triennial,  which  are  the  alternate  governments  entailed 
on  the  families  of  the  conquerors,  and  therefore  made  circular.  Every  one  in  hia 
Connie  has  his  turn  to  make  iu  some  place  or  other  for  three  years,  and  upon 
these  they  can  borrow  or  take  up  money  as  certain  a a upon  their  hereditary  estates, 
the  next  incumbent  being  security  for  the  payment/  New  Account,  73. 

* In  Asheri,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  there  is  said  to  have  been  a garrison  of  about 
700  including  women  and  children.  The  Europeans  were  chiefly  pardoned  criminals. 
In  1720  there  were  150  men  and  three  corporals.  (Details  are  given  tinder  Aaheri 
in  Places  of  Interest).  In  1634  the  Basscm  garrison  was  2400  strong,  of  whom  400 
wore  Europeans,  200  Native  Christians,  and  1800  slaves . O.  Chron.  de  Tie.  III.  243. 
The  Thdna  garrison,  in  1634,  was  a captain,  eight  soldiers,  and  four  guns.  Da  Cun  ha1* 
Chaul  and  Bassein,  161.  The  Karanja  garrison,  in  1634,  included  a captain,  six 
soldiers,  one  bombardier,  and  five  messengers.  Da  Cun  ha's  Chaul  and  Basse  in,  202. 
Native  soldiers,  or  pies,  are  mentioned  as  early  as  1534.  DoGouto,  IV\  96,  in  Naimc's 
Kook  an,  61,  The  Saiv£n  stockade  had  a captain,  twenty-nine  Europeans,  and  530 
natives  and  slaves.  Da  Cunha,  158.  3 O.  Chron.  de  Tis,  I.  29-35- 

4 In  Karanja  the  owners  of  villages  and  others  interested  in  the  defence  of  the 
island  kept  up  a force  of  100  armed  men.  Da  Cunha’s  Chaul  and  Bsasein,  203. 
In  every  village  the  proprietor  was  bound  to  irave  a body  of  twenty  or  thirty  men 
trained  in  the  use  of  arms.  O,  Chron.  de  Tis.  I,  29-35. 

* O Chron.  de  Tie.  I.  29-35. 

4 Fryer  (New  Account,  63)  describes  the  Malabdrs  (1673)  as  not  only  seizing  cattle, 
but  depopulating  whole  villages  by  their  outrages,  either  destroying  them  by  tiro 
and  sword  or  compelling  to  a worse  fate,  eternal  and  unto! arable  slavery. 

7 Nairne’s  Konkan,  56,  Id  1728  there  were  twenty-one  armed  boats  at  Basaein, 
carrying  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  pieces  of  ordnance.  Da  Cunha’s  Chaul  and  passeio. 
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capture  of  KocKin  in  1663,  the  claim  of  supremacy  at  eoa  was  given 
np*1 2 3 

At  Bassem,  besides  the  General  of  the  North  the  captain  and  the 
garrison j there  was  a factor,  a collector  or  thdnaddr,  a magistrate  or 
ouvidor,  a police  superintendent  or  'nieirinho,  a sea  bail  iff , a com* 
inissary  of  ordnance  almozarife  dos  &hnazen3}  a kingJs  solicitor,  an 
administrator  of  intestates,  a chief  of  the  night-watch,  and  a 
master-builder.*  Besides  at  Bassein,  there  were  collectors,  or 
th<indddrs>  at  Th^na,  Ag&shi,  Bfindra,  and  Karan  ja*s  There  was  also 
occasionally  at  Bassein  a special  appeal  judge,  called  a veador  or 
overseer,  who  heard  appeals  from  all  the  magistrates  o r on vidors  of 
the  north  coast.  In  Bassein  and  Chau!  criminal  and  civil  cases  were 
settled  by  magistrates,  who  were  subordinate  to  the  captain  of  the 
fort  and  were  often  forced  to  decide  as  the  captain  pleased.4  From 
the  decision  of  tho  magistrate  in  early  times  an  appeal  lay  to  the 
Supreme  Court  or  Relagao  at  Goa.  Afterwards,  about  1587,  one  of 
th©  bench  of  six  or  eight  judges,  or  de&embargadores , was  appointed 
to  Bassein.  These  judges,  besides  appeals,  heard  important  civil 
and  criminal  suits.  The  cases  were  conducted  by  native  pleaders,  w ho- 
ar© said  not  to  have  had.  much  knowledge  of  law.4 

Of  the  Portuguese  land  system  the  available  details  are  given 
in  the  Land  Administration  Chapter.  The  chief  peculiarity  was 
the  grant  of  largo  areas  of  land,  at  from  four  to  ten  per  cent  of  the 
regular  rental,  to  landlords  or  Jazendeirog.  These  landlords  were 
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1 Nairne  ■ Eonkan,  58*  In  1638  MandeMo  noticed  that  the  Fortngnese  cime  out 
from  Bassein  to  the  English  ship  in  which  ho  was  aailiog,  and  asked  the  captain 
to  take  a bark  to  Goa  an  they  feared  the  Dutch  who  were  roaming  about.  Da  Cunha’s 
Baasein  and  Chaul,  229,  Th*  English  granted  passes  to  native  shipping  at  least  as 
early  as  1784  <*©e  below,  p,  497),  and  perhaps  as  far  back  as  1690  (HamQton’a  .New 
Account,  1*  216). 

2 Tho  Baasetn  details  were,  tho  captain  £128  15s.  (reis  600,000),  hia  staff,  a ndikf 
fifteen  peons,  and  two  servants  £3  2s.  (rrii  14,400),  four  torch-bearers  and  oil  £12  7** 

Srtfis  67,600),  three  water-bearers  and  one  umbrella- carrier  £3  2#.  (rti*  14, 400)  ; the 
actor  £43  (rets  200,000),  his  staff,  two  clerks  £21  10*.  (r«*  100,000),  two  torch -bearers 
and  oil  £6  4*.  (new  28,800),  and  20  peons  19*.  {tdngiUGQ)  ; the  collector  or  Uidttdddr  £43 
(rei*  200,000),  his  staff;  20  peons  £18  15**  (tdngtU  1200),  4 musketeers  £5  {tdngda  336), 
a ndik  18*.  {parddot  24),  a private  7s*  (t tiniem  84),  a clerk  £0  8*.  (reia  30,000), 
and  guard  of  five  £2  12*.  (rei*  12,072)  -T  a translator  £3  2*.  {rtii  14,400),  a writer 
£2  6*.  (rei*  10,800),  and  a cooper  £3  12a.  (rri*  16,800)  ; the  magistrate  or  ouvidor 
£21  10*.J[rct*  100,000),  his  five  messengers  5*.  (tdngds  15);  the  police  superinten- 
dent £21  10*.  [reU  100,000),  and  his  ten  constables  9*.  {tdngds  30)  ; the 
sea  bailiff  on  £2  11*.  (rei*  12,000)  ; the  commissary  of  ordnance,  almoxarift  dot 
abnazens,  £6  8*.  (refs  30,000),  and  his  clerk  £2  11*.  (nti*  12,000)  ; the  king's 
solicitor  £4  6*.  (reis  20,000)  ; the  administrator  of  intestates  £3  17*.  (ret*  18,000), 
and  his  clerk  £3  17*.  fr*i*  18,000)  ; the  ohief  of  the  night-watch  £5  8*. 
Creis  26,200);  and  tho  master-builder  £3  18*.  (rei*  18,000).  Da  Cunha'a  Chaul  and 
Basse  in,  218,  221,  222.  The  ThAna  details  were,  a manager  or  thdndddr  £6  8*. 
(r*i*  30,000),  and  five  peons  ; a magistrate  or  ouvidor  £21  10*.  (rris  100,000)  and  five 
peons  ; a police  superintendent  or  mcirinho  on  £3  18*.  (rei*  18,000)  and  eight 
peons  ; a jail-keeper  on  £2  11*.  (r«i*  12,000)  and  two  peons  ; and  m customs-clerk 
on  £4  6*.  (r«*  20,000).  Da  Ctmh&'s  Chaul  and  Bassein,  181-182* 

3  D*  Cun  ha 'a  Chaul  and  Bassein,  222.  In  a letter  to  the  king  of  Portugal  in  1548 
Simao  Botelbo  complains  of  the  thdndddrs  as  costly,  useless,  and  oppressive.  In  his 
opinion  there  shonfd  only  be  two  at  ThAua  and  Karanja,  with  a third  at  AgAahi  in 
war  time.  Col,  de  Mon*  Ined.  V.  7-8.  * Naime’s  Konkan,  48. 

fi  Nairne*s  Konkau,  48.  According  toGemelli  Careri,  who  was  himself  a lawyer, 
there  were  no  doctors  of  civil  law  in  the  Portuguese  territory*  The  lew  native  lawyers 
were  bad  advocates*  Churchill,  IV,  192. 
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generally  soldiers  or  other  Portuguese  who  deserved  well  of  the  state. 
The  grant  was  nominally  for  three  lives.  But,  at  least  in  later  times, 
the  holder  seems  to  have  generally  succeeded  in  having  the  grant 


renewed.1 2 

No  right  in  the  land  was  conceded  to  the  husbandmen  or  tenants* 
They  seem  to  have  been  treated  as  part  of  the  estate  and  not 
allowed  to  leave  it: 3 Besides  the  villages  tilled  by  their  tenants, 
large  landholders  generally  set  apart  some  of  their  land  as  a home 
farm,  and  worked  it  by  slaves  most  of  them  Africans,3  Lands  not 
granted  on  quit-rents  were  let  from  year  to  year,  by  the  heads  of 
villages,  or  mdhtards , to  husbandmen  who  paid  partly  by  a share  of 
the  crop  and  partly  by  money  cesses.4 * *  These  lands  were  under 
the  supervision  of  state  factors  or  veadors.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  (1688),  about  one-half  of  the  revenue  of 
the  province  of  Baesein  was  drawn  from  quit-rents.0  The  rest 
was  partly  land  revenue  collected  from  peasant -hold era,  partly  the 
proceeds  of  cesses,0 

From  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  their  rule  in  Th&na,  with 
ebbs  and  flows  of  zeal  and  of  success,  the  conversion  of  the  people 
to  Christianity  continued  one  of  the  chief  objects  on  which  the 
Portuguese  spent  their  energy  and  their  wealth.  In  1534  Goa  was 
made  the  see  of  a bishop,  and,  about  the  same  time,  when  the 
GnjarAt  king  ceded  Bassein  and  S&lsette,  the  great  Franciscan 
Antonio  do  Porto  devoted  himself  to  the  spread  of  Christianity*7 


1 Geoid li  Careri  if)  Dr  Cunha’s  Chau l and  Bufism,  200,  201.  Land-grants  to  the 
church  were  permanent.  Ditto,  201. 

2 In  1664,  the  articles  under  which-dlombaj  was  ceded  to  the  English,  stipulate 
that  Knrambis,  BhandAris,  and  other  people  of  Portuguese  Tillages  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  settle  in  Bombay,  bat  were  to  be  forthwith  given  to  tbeir  masters.  Bom. 

Geog.  Soc.  Trans.  111.  69.  In  1676  Fryer  (New  Account,  71)  speaks  of  the  gentry  as 
like  petty  monarch*,  holding  the  people  in  a state  of  villainage.  In  1696  Gemelli 
Caron  (Churchill,  1Y.  197)  speaks  of  the  own  era  of  villages  as  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  like  the  feudal  lords  of  inedimvnJ  times. 

3 Great  numbers  of  house  slaves  were  brought  from  Africa  and  spread  at  low 

Erioes  all  over  the  Portuguese  territories,  Gemolli  Careri  in  Oburcbili,  IV.  205. 

[jLEuiUon  (1680-1720}  notices  that  a good  store  of  Mozambique  negroes  was  brought  to 
India.  They  were  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Indian  Portuguese,  who  made  them 
Christiana  and  sometimes  raised  them  to  bo  priests  (New  Account,  I.  10).  Hamilton 
also  notices  (Ditto,  I.  24)  the  import  of  slaves  from  ^Ethiopia*  In  driving  off  the  MasJkat 
Arabs  from  Din  in  1670  African  slaves  are  noted  (Ditto,  140)  as  behaving  with  great 
gallantry*  At  the  fall  of  Bassein  (1739)  negroes  are  mentioned  in  the  stipulations 
about  the  release  of  prisoners.  Jervis1  Konk&n,  130, 

4  GemelliCareri  says,  * Peasants  that  hold  in  fee  pay  an  imposition  according  to  what 
they  are  worth  every  four  months  to  the  king's  factor*  or  treasurers. 1 Churchill,  IV.  198. 
v * MS.  Records  in  Naime's  Konkau,  49. 

0 The  chief  cesses  were  on  stone,  salt-pans,  fishers,  liquor,  and  shops.  A list 
is  given  in  Reg*  L of  1803,  and  a summary  in  the  Land  Administration  Chapter. 

One  cess  was  a money  commutation  for  supplying  a certain  number  of  horses*  The 
commutation  for  an  Arab  home  was  Eb,  132,  and  for  a country  horse  Ms.  89.  MS. 
Records  in  Nairne’s  Knnkan,  49*  4 

? Except  two  monks  of  the  order  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  who  came  with  Vasco  da 
Gama  in  1498  hut  were  killed  before  making  any  converts  the  Franciscans  were  the 
first  monks  to  come  to  India*  Eight  of  them  came  in  1500*  The  Dominicans  ware 
next,  arriving  in  1513,  but  they  were  never  so  powerful  or  so  successful  as  thep  qqITI 
Franciscans.  The  rise  of  the  Jesuits  dates  from  the  arrival  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in 
1542.  A fourth  religious  body,  the  Hospitallers,  came  to  India  about  1681,  but  never 
rose  to  power.  Da  Cunha’s  Chau  I and  Bassein,  99,  227-  Gemelli  Garcri  mentions  a 
fifth  body  the  Eecolete  at  TAnipur  : these  were  a branch  of  Franciscans,  Churchill 
IV.  198. 
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Between  1534  and  1552  lie  destroyed  200  temples,  made  over  10,000 


work  of  conversion  was  almost  solely  carried  on  by  the  Franciscans. 
Ib  1542  the  great  St.  Francis  Xavier  landed  at  Goa,  and,  with, 
the  help  of  a largo  body  of  Jesnits  who  arrived  in  the  following 
year,  Christianity  spread  rapidly,  St.  Xavier  took  much  interest 
in  Baeeein,  He  established  a Jesuit  seminary  in  1548,  sent 
missionaries  to  ThAna  and  Ghaul  in  1552,  and  thrice  visited  Bassein 
in  1544,  1548,  and  1552.l  2 3 Between  1570  and  1590  the  Jesuits  were 

most  successful  in  Bassein.  They  took  pains  to  make  BrAhman 
and  other  high-caste  converts,  knowing  that  if  the  Br&hmans 
became  Christians,  many  of  the  lower  classes  would  follow  their 
example,  and  they  made  the  baptism  of  converts  an  occasion  of 
great  splendour  and  rejoicing.  With  these  encouragements  the 
number  of  converts  rose  from  1600  in  1573  to  9400  in  1588,® 
At  Th&na,  about  1560,  Gonsala  Rodrigues,  the  superior  of  the 
Jesuit  monastery,  did  much  to  spread  Christianity  by  buying 
young  children  and  collecting  orphans.  In  threo  years  he  baptised 
from  5000  to  6000  souls.4  From  a special  grant  this  Father 
founded  a Christian  village  in  the  waste  and  wooded  but  well -watered 
valley  of  VehAr.  Ground  was  bought  and  divided  into  holdings, 
and,  in  a few  years,  there  was  a population  of  3000.  They  had  100 
bullocks  and  ploughs,  and  an  ample  store  of  held  tools  all  held 
in  common.  The  villagers  had  religious  teaching  every  day,  and, 
in  the  evening,  joined  in  singing  the  Christian  doctrines.  Close 
to  the  village  was  a famous  shrine  to  a three-headed  god,  which 
pilgrims  from  Gujarat  and  from  Kunara  used  to  visit.  This  temple 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Christians,  the  idol  was  broken, 
and  the  temple  enlarged  and  dedicated  to  the  Christian  Trinity. 
The  devil,  jealous  of  the  Christians,  did  what  he  could  to  mar  their 
success.  He  appeared  and  frightened  the  people,  and  possessed  some 
of  them.  The  evil  spirits  would  not  be  exorcised  tiU  they  were 


l Among  the  temples  destroyed  by  A ntonio  do  Porto  some  wore  at  Ag&sht,  acme 
at  Bassein,  and  some  at  Thana.  At  moat  of  the  old  places  of  pilgrimage,  especially  at 
the  sacred  pools  or  tirths,  temples  worn  thrown  down.  Some  of  the  pools  were  filled 
with  earth,  At  others,  as  at  on©  famous  pool  between  Bassein  and  Agdshi,  the  pool  was 
converted*  a chapel  built  to  Qor  Lady  of  Healing,  and  the  pilgrimage  and  cure-working 
continued.  Among  Antonio  do  Porto's  reforms  was  the  conversion  of  the  Great 
Osva  (III  ) at  Kanheri  into  a church  of  St>  Michael,  and  the  Br&hman  caves  at 
Mandapeshvar  into  a church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Conception.  Da  Cun  ha’s  ChauJ  arid 
Bassein,  163,  185,  191,  Among  the  churches  built  were  several  by  Antonio  do  Porto  at 
ThAna  and  Bassein,  and  there  were  three  on  Kar&nja.  Of  hie  orphanages  one  was  at 
AgAshi,  one  of  130  boys  at  Th&na,  one  of  300  boys  at  VebAr,  and  one  at  Mandspeehvar 
with  100  orphans  (Ditto  160, 188,  102,  202}.  Of  asylums  or  Tnisericortlias  there  was  one 
in  almost  every  settlement  (Ditto  03,  102,  226).  Among  the  converts  the  two  most 
interesting  were  the  heads  of  the  Hindu  monastery  at  Kanheri.  They  seem  to 
have  been  Buddhists.  After  conversion  one  was  called  Paulo  Rapozo  and  the  other 
Francisco  de  Santa  Maria.  They  were  treated  with  much  respect,  and  Francisco 
converted  several  of  the  other  monks  to  Christianity.  Paulo  Rapozo  was  presented  with 
three  villages  which  he  loft  to  the  college  of  Mountpozier  or  Msndaposhvar,  Ditto  191. 

a Nairnee  Kanban,  52. 

3 Da  Cunha's  Chaul  and  Bassein,  234. 

* Orientc  Connuistado,  2nd  Kd.  p.  85.  The  lower  Hindus  sold  their  children  to 
Musalmans  and  Christians.  A child  at  the  breast  coat  as  much  as  a goat  in  Portugal  : 
two  sick  children  were  bought  for  Is.  (8  uns.).  Ditto,  p,  50. 
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whipped  out  with  scourges.  The  place  was  unhealthy  and  the  Tillage 
had  to  be  moved  to  a higher  site.1  While  the  Jesuits  were  so 
successful  in  Baasein  and  in  ThAna*  Manuel  Gomes  a Franciscan 
made  (1575-1590)  so  many  converts  in  Sdlsette*  about  6000  in 
Bandra  alone*  that  he  gained  the  name  of  the  Apostle  of  Sdlsette, 
and  won  for  his  order  the  high  post  of  Christian  Fathers  in  all  the 
villages  of  S^lsette  and  Karanja.2 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  conversion  of  Hindus,  and 
the  building  of  churches  and  monasteries  was  continued*  and  the 
church*  especially  the  Jesuits,  grew  in  wealth  and  power,3  In  1634 
there  were  sixty -three  friars  at  Bassoin*  thirty  of  them  Franciscans, 
fifteen  Jesuits,  ten  Dominicans*  and  eight  Augustinus.4 *  The  parts 
about  Baasein  were  thickly  peopled  with  Christians*  and  the  city 
was  studded  with  Franciscan,  Dominican*  and  Jesuit  chapels.6  At 
ThAna  there  was  a cathedral  and  many  churches.0  In  1664  the 
Jesuits  suffered  by  the  transfer  of  Bombay  to  the  English.  But 
tho  church  was  richer  and  more  powerful  than  ever.  In  1673  there 
were*  in  Thana*  seven  churches  and  colleges*  and  in  Baasein  six 
churches*  four  colleges*  and  two  convents.7  All  the  people  in 
S&lsette  were  Christians,8  and  the  BAndra  Jesuits  lived  sumptuously* 
moat  of  S&lsefcte  being  theirs.9 

Persuasion  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  means  of  conversion. 
Two  hundred  years  earlier*  in  1320*  three  or  four  Latin  friars, 
in  spite  of  Musalm&n  persecution,  found  the  Hindus  and  P&rsis 
ready  to  listen  and  be  converted.  The  seal  of  the  early  Portuguese 
friars*  their  generous  gifts  of  alms*  and  their  kind  care  of  orphans* 
made  many  believe  that  the  new  faith  was  better  than  the  old  faith* 
and*  in  later  times,  other  converts  were  won  by  the  splendour  of 
the  Christian  churches  and  the  pomp  of  the  Christian  ceremonies. 
Converts*  especially  high  caste  converts*  were  treated  with  honour 
and  distinction*  and*  for  the  first  fifteen  years  after  conversion*  the 
poorer  class  of  Christians  were  freed  from  the  payment  of  tithes  and 
first  fruits.10  The  fact  that  the  people  of  Bdndra  remained  Hindus 
till  about  1580*  seems  to  show  that  tho  earlier  conversions  were  the 
result  of  persuasion  and  encouragement*  not  of  force.  At  the 
same  time,  from  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
persuasion  and  encouragement  to  become  Christians  were  accompa- 
nied by  rules  discouraging  and  suppressing  Hinduism,  In  1546 
the  king  of  Portugal  ordered  idols  to  be  broken*  idol-makers  and 
performers  of  Hindu  rites  to  be  pnnished*  and  mosques  to  pay 
tribute.11  These  orders  were  not  enforced  and  were  renewed  in 


I Gri elite  Cenquistado,  2nd  Ed.  p.  32. 

£ Da  Canha’s  Chau]  and  Bassem,  106.  The  duties  of  the  Christian  Father,  or  Pater 

Christ]  anonim,  were  to  further  Christianity,  to  foster  Christiana,  and  to  gather  other* 

to  Christ,  (Ditto  102).  Tho  Jesuits  held  this  office  in  Goa  and  Kocnin,  and  the 

Dominicans  in  Chaul  and  Diu.  Ditto. 

fl  Among  seventeenth  century  churches  were  three  in  Th&na  built  in  1605*  tho  COfTI 

Jesuit  college  of  St,  Anne's  in  Bdruira  begun  in  1620*  and  the  chapel  of  Mount  Mary* 

also  at  RAnura,  probably  about  1640- 


4 Da  Cunha’s  Chaul  and  Baasein,  241. 
0 Da  Cunha’s  Chaul  and  Baasein,  182. 

Fryer's  New  Account,  73. 

10  Nairne'a  Honk  an,  55, 


o Da  Cunha’s  Chaul  and  Basaeic*  101. 
7 Naims’*  Konkan*  54. 

® Fryer1*  New  Account,  70. 
ii  Nairne’s  Konkan,  55* 
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X 555-  Feasts  and  ceremonies,  and  Brifaman  preachings  washings 
avid  burnings  were  forbidden  j*  any  one  found  with  idols  was  to  be 
sent  to  the  galleys  and  his  property  forfeited.  These  orders  were 
for  a time  evaded  by  the  grant  of  licenses,  but  they  seem  to  have 
Been  enforced  in  1581  *2 

In  1560  the  Inquisition  was  established  in  Goa,  and  by  1580 
Agents  of  the  Inquisition,  called  commissaries,  were  at  work  in  Chau!, 
Bassein,  and  Daman,  collecting  offenders  and  sending  them  for  trial 
And  punishment  to  Goa,®  During  the  seventeenth  century  the  power 
And  wealth  of  the  church  increased.  In  1673  they  are  said  to  have 
field  most  of  S&lsette,*  In  1695  the  revenue  of  the  church  was  said 
to  be  greater  than  the  revenue  of  the  king,6  and  in  1 720  the  power 
of  the  church  was  so  great  that  they  supervised  the  General  of  the 
North  and  made  hie  government  both  uneasy  and  precarious.0 
'The  wealth  of  the  church  came  partly  from  hues,  tithes,  first  fruits, 
and  state  grants  of  money,  but  chiefly  from  gifts  of  land  made  both 
by  the  King  and  by  private  persons-7 

On  the  whole  Portuguese  rule  did  good  to  the  country*  Till  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  order  was  well  kept  and  life  and 
property  were  fairly  safe,  large  areas  of  salt  waste  and  salt  marsh 
were  reclaimed,  tillage  was  spread,  and  better  and  richer  crops  were 
grown-  The  country  w^s  covered  with  fine  buildings  ; the  church 
was  rich  and  bountiful ; the  nobles  and  landlords  were  wealthy  and 
prosperous,  and  the  tenants,  though  they  had  little  freedom,  seem 
to  have  been  well  off-  In  1630,  Goez  wrote  that  tho  persecution  of 
the  Portuguese  had  driven  the  people  into  the  neighbouring 
territories,  and  that  between  Bassein  and  Daman  the  greater  part  of 
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1 Njumo}«  Konkan,  55. 

ft  Naime's  Konkin,  55.  The  view  that  daring  tho  sixteenth  century  there  wan 
practical  freedom  from  religious  persecution  in  Portuguese  territory  is  supported  by 
Pnlke  Grevile's  remark  in  1599,  Umt  at  Goa  people  of  all  nations  were  allowed  to  live 
after  their  own  manners  and  religion,  only  la  matters  of  justice  they  were  ruled 
by  Portuguese  law.  Bruce’s  Annals,  I.  125-  This  tolerance  seems  to  have  lasted 
till  much  later  times,  as  Baldreua  about  1662  (Churchill's  Voyages,  III-  545)  notices 
that  Kanarins,  Moors,  and  Pagans  of  all  nations,  and  Hamilton,  about  1700  (New 
Account,  I.  251),  notices  that  many  Gentoos,  lived  in  Goa.  Careri  (Churchill's 
Voyages,  IV.  203)  about  the  same  time  states  that  most  of  the  merchants  in  Goa 
were  idolaters  and  Muhammadans  who  lived  by  themselves  and  had  no  public  use  of 
their  religion. 

a Del  Ion  in  1685  gives  an  account  of  the  cruelties  practised  at  the  Goa  Inquisition- 
Compare  Hough's  Christianity  in  India,  I.  212-237-  The  Goa  Inquisition  was  closed 
in  1774  ; it  was  a^aiu  opened  in  1779,  and  was  finally  suppressed  in  1812.  Da  Cunha’s 
Chsul  and  Bassoin,  235, 

i Fryer's  New  Account,  70.  Fryer  (1673)  is  one  of  the  few  English  writere  who  takes 
the  side  of  the  priests.  'All  had  now  bowed  to  the  cross,  had  they  not  been  prevented 
by  unhappy  pretenders  who  prof  erred  mere  hand  iso  and  private  piques  to  the 
welfare  of  religion.  It  ia  morally  probable,  had  not  the  Dutch  and  we  interfered,  all 
might  have  been  Christiana  in  those  parts  of  tho  world.'  Now  Account,  75- 

s Gemelli  Caren  in  Churchill,  IV.  198. 

* Hamilton's  New  Account,  1.  180. 

* Half  of  the  property  of  a man  found  with  idols  wont  to  the  church.  Nairne’s 
Konkan,  55.  Of  money  grants  the  vicar  of  Karanja  got  £9  (r eis  42,000)  ; orphanages 
and  monasteries  got  cash  grants  ; the  Christian  Fa  them  were  paid  by  the  state,  an 
old  mosque  fund  was  made  over  to  the  church.  There  were  many  grants  of  lands, 
and,  unlike  lAnd  grants  to  private  persona,  lands  given  to  the  church  belonged  to  it 
for  ever-  Du  Cunha's  Uhatil  and  Bassein,  102,  187,  201,  203,  235. 
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the  land  waft  untilted.1  If  this  account  is  correct  the  districts  soon 
recovered  their  prosperity.  In  1634  the  island  of  tfaranja  was  bo 
well  managed  that  its  surplus  revenue  was  used  to  help  to  spread 
religion  in  and  out  of  India.2 

During  sixteenth  and  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth 

centuries,  the  wild  north-east  of  Tb&na  remained  under  the  Koli 
chiefs  of  Jawh&r,  and,  except  for  a year  or  two  at  the  beginning- 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  south-east  or  KalyAu  district 
remained  under  Ahmadnagar.*  On  Malik  Am  bar’s  death,  in  1G2G, 
K&ly&u  passed  to  the  Moghals,  In  1632  ShAhji,  Shiv&ji’s  father, 
in  the  name  6f  a child  of  the  A h mad  n a gar  family,  seized  Ndsik, 
Trimbak,  Sangamner,  Junnar,  and  Kalydu.  In  1635  a Moghal 
officer  was  sent  to  recover  the  Konkan  from  ShAhji,  and  forced  him 
to  take  refuge  in  the  hill-fort  of  M&huli,  and  at  last  to  surrender*4 
In  1630,  as  Adil  Kh&n  of  BijApur  agreed  to  pay  tribute,  the  Konkan 
was  made  over  to  him,  and  in  the  following  year  (1637)  SliAhji 
entered  the  service  of  Bij&pur.6  For  ten  years  the  province  of 
Kaly&n,  which  is  represented  as  stretching  from  the  Vaitarna  to 
the  NAgotlma  river,  remained  under  BijApur.®  The  places  specially 
noticed  as  ceded  to  BijApur  are  Jival  or  Chaul,  Babal  or  PabaJ 
perhaps  the  port  of  Panvel,  Danda-RAjpuri,  and  ChAkan  in  west 
Poona.7  In  1648,  by  the  capture  of  Kaly£n,  ShivAji  began  the 
series  of  aggressions,  which,  after  a century  of  disorder,  ended  in  the 
Mar&thris  gaining  the  whole  of  Thana,  except  the  island  of  Bombay 
and  some  tracts  in  the  wild  north-east.B  KalyAn  town  was  retaken 
by  the  Moghals  about  1661  ;*  but  ShivAji  seems  to  have  continued 
to  hold  part  of  the  Kaly&n  district,  as  in  1 663  he  collected  a force 
near  KalyAn,  and,  in  1666,  seems  to  have  had  an  officer  whom  he 
styled  governor  of  KalyAn.10 

In  the  North  Konkan  ports,  the  sixteenth  and  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  centuries,  between  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  and 
the  establishment  of  the  English  at  Bombay,  was  on  tho  whole  a time 
of  declining  trade.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Chaul 
and  Th&na,  especially  Chaul,  were  grgat  centres  of  foreign  trade, 
having  direct  dealings  westwards  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Arabian 
coast,  Egypt,  and  the  African  coast ; south  with  Ceylon ; and  east 
with  Chittagong,  Achin  in  Sumatra,  and  Malacca.11  In  the  latter 


i Calcutta  Review,  V.  271,  in  Da  Cutih&’a  Chaul  and  Basse  in,  143.  ‘TirApur  wan 
very  rich,  the  best  and  most  prosperous  of  the  Daman  districts.  * Do  Cento,  VJ II.  28, 
208  in  Nairnc’s  Konkan,  44.  2 Da  Qunha’s  Chaul  and  Bsssoio,  203. 

3 Musalm&n  writers  include  the  north-east  of  ThAna  in  B&gHu,  which,  according  to 
their  accounts,  stretched  to  the  sea.  See  Elliot  and  Dowaon,  VII.  68. 

4 Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII,  69.  a Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII,  35,  52,  and  57. 

4 Grant  Duffs  MnrAthAs,  63.  A line  from  Bhiwndi  to  MAhuli  Is  perhaps  Dearer  the 
actual  limit.  Baldeeus  (1666)  puts  the  north  boundary  of  Bij&purat  Daunt?  (D&h&nu), 
thirty  miles  from  Daman  where  the  BijApur  and  Moghal  territories  divided  HalabAr 
anti  Coromandel  coast,  Churchill's  Voyages,  III.  540. 

T Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  266,  271. 

8 Nairne's  Konkan,  62.  & Grunt  Doffs  M&rAthiU,  86.  M Jervis’  Konkan,  92, 

D Albuquerque  (1500)  mentions  Chaul  vessels  trading  to  Malacca.  Commentaries, 
III.  200.  The  crew  wore  Moors,  the  lading  from  Malacca  was  pepper,  silk,  sandal- 
wood,  and  wood  aloes.  Ditto  200.  The  chief  export  bo  Malacca  was  cloth.  Ditto  ti9. 
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part  of  the  sixteenth  century  their  old  share  of  the  commerce  with 
Europe  left  the  North  Konkan  porta  for  Goa  and  for  Din  in  south 
KAthi&w&r.  Still  BaaseiOj  M&him,  Th&na,  and  Chaul  maintained  a 
Large  coasting  traffic  with  the  Malab&r,  Gujarat,  and  Sindh  porta, 
and  a considerable  foreign  trade  with  the  Persian  Gnlf,  the  Arabian 
and  African  coasts,  and,  to  some  extent,  with  Ceylon  and  the  east. 
In  th©  seventeenth  century  the  direct  European  trade,  centering  in 
Surat  in  the  hands  of  the  British  and  the  Dutch,  passed  more 
completely  from  the  Konkan  ports,  and  in  th©  decay  of  Portuguese 
power  the  foreign  trade  with  Persia,  Arabia,  Africa,  and  the  east 
declined.1  There  remained  little  but  a coasting  traffic,  chiefly  north 
with  Surat  and  south  with  Goa. 

Under  the  Portuguese,  foreign  trade  was  a monopoly  of  the 
king.  Most  of  the  local  sea  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  free* 
traders  or  interlopers,  whom  the  Portuguese  government  tried  to 
pat  down.2  The  Bassein  timber  trade  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  the 
captains  of  forts  and  other  government  officers.* 

During  this  period  the  chief  local  marts  were  Ghaul,  Th4na,  MAhim, 
and  Bassein  y and  among  places  of  less  importance  were  Panvel, 
Kaly&n,  Bhiwndi,  Kelva-M&him,  Ag&shi,  Tdr&pur  and  Bombay*4  Th© 
chief  marts  with  which  the  Th&na  ports  were  connected  were,  in 
Xndia,  Cambay  Din  and  Surat  in  Gujardt,  and  Diul-Sindhi  in  Sindh  ; 
Goa'Kalika^Kochin,  and  Knlam  on  the  Malabar  coast  ;and  Chittagong 
on  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Of  foreign  marts  there  were  Ormuz  and 
Ma&kat  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Shehr  Julfar  and  Kalat  on  the  Arabian 
coast ; Socotra  and  Aden  at  the  month  of  th©  Red  Sea ; Mocha  Jidda 
and  the  Abyssinian  coast  on  the  Red  Sea  ; Zaila,  Quiloa,  Brava, 
Mombaza,  Melinda,  Megadozo,  and  Sof&la  in  East  Africa; 
Colombo  in  the  south ; and,  in  the  east,  Malacca  and  Achin.fi 
The  articles  of  trad©  between  the  Konkan  coast  and  these  different 
marts  were,  of  Food,  rice,  pulse,  vegetables,  cocoanuts,  and 


1 The  Portuguese  lout  Ormuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  1022,  Maakat  in  1650 ; md 
the  east  African  porta  between  1624  and  1098.  Hamilton'*  New  Account,  L 60,  103  ; 
Badger’ll  Varthema,  cx.  * Neirne's  Konkan,  50. 

s In  1581  the  king  complained  of  the  slack  nose  of  officer*  in  their  duties,  and 
bees  use  they  made  everything  second  to  the  gains  of  trade.  Da  Cnnha’s  Chaul  and 
Busein,  144. 

4 Ghaul,  1502,  a great  place  of  trade,  Badger’s  Varthema*  114,  and  Unachoten’s 
(1590)  Navigation , 20.  Tbina,  1538,  an  emporium  and  chief  town  in  decay  (Dorn 
Jolo  de  Castro  Frimeiro  Roteiro,  70-75)  exports  rice  (Frederick  (1583)  Harris,  H.  344), 
has  trade  and  manufactures  (1627,  O.  Chron.  de  Tie.  111.  253).  MAbim,  1414,  a place  of 
small  trade,  Barbosa,  Stanley's  Edition,  68  ; 1554,  has  direct  trade  with  Arabia,  Mohit 
Jour.  Ben.  As.  Soc,  V-2,  401  ; Baasein,  1500,  GujarAt  port.  Bird’s  Mirit-i-Ahmadi, 
129  ; 1514,  a great  place  of  trade,  Barbosa,  68  ; 1526,  a Portuguese  factory  ; 1534,  a 
Portuguese  capital  j 1533,  a chief  place  of  trade,  Fitch  in  Harris,  1.  207  ; 1590,  a 
great  place  of  trade,  Linechoten’s  Navigation,  20 ; 1007,  a great  place  of  trade,  Pyrard 
de  Laval  (Portuguese  Edition),  IX  226  ; 1654,  the  English  Company  beg  Cromwell  to 
grant  them  Bassein.  Bruce’s  Annals,  I.  488.  Of  the  smaller  places,  Panvel,  Kaly&n, 
and  Bhiwndi  are  mentioned  as  GujarAt  trade  centre*  about  1500-  Bird’s  MirAt  i- 
Ahmadi,  129.  Kelva-MAbim  was  destroyed  by  the  Portuguese  in  1630  :Ag Ash i,  also 
twice  destroyed,  was  a great  ship-building  centre  in  1530,  and  was  nourishing  in 
1540  ; Do  Couto,  IV.  99  : TAr&pur  was  destroyed  in  1530,  and  was  rich  in  food  supplies 
in  1627,  G Chron.  de  Tis.  Ill  258  ; Bombay  is  mentioned  by  Linschoten  (1590)  and 
by  Baldeens  (I860)  in  Churchill,  III.  540,  . T ^ 

& Badger’s  Varthema,  1500,  Commentaries  of  Albuquerque,  1500,  Btanley  • Barbosa, 
1514,  Mohit  (1554)  Jour.  Ben.  As.  Soc.  V-2  ; Davis*  Voyage  (1598)  Kerris  Voyages, 
IL  and  VI,  Baldens  (1G0O)  Churchill's  Voyages,  III.  513-516. 
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betelnuts,  which  were  sent  from  the  ThAna  ports  to  Gaja r&i* 
Malabar,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Africa ; cocoamits,  betelnuts,  and  pain®* 
sugar,  which  were  brought  to  the  Konkan  ports  from  the  Malab£r 
coast  j1  dates  and  raisins  which  came  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Arabian  coast  and  Spanish  wines  and  cases  of  strong  waters  whldi 
were  brought  from  Europe.3  Of  Building  Materials,  large  basalt 
columns  and  pillars  * as  hue  and  hard  as  granite'  were  seat 
from  Rassein  to  Goa  ? and  great  quantities  of  the  finest  teak 
were  sent  to  Goa,  Gujarat,  Sindh,  and  occasionally  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Bed  Sea.3  Of  articles  of  Dress,  cotton  cloth  made 
in  the  district,  coloured  cloth,  gauze,  and  muslins  embroidered 
with  silrer  and  gold,  brought  by  laud  from  Burh&npur  and 
Maeulipatam,  were  sent  to  the  Malab&r  coast,  Din,  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  Africa.®  There  was  a considerable  local  manufacture  of  silkfl 


l 1500,  immense  quantities  of  grain  barley  and  vegetable*  grown  in  the  Eonkto, 
Badger's  Varthema,  114  ; 1500,  rice  sent  to  the  Malabar  coast,  Kerr'*  Voyages,  EL 
410;  1500,  wheat  to  Africa,  Vasco  da  Gama 'a  Throe  Voyages,  120  ; 1514,  arena  and 
cocoa*  «ent  to  and  from  the  MaiabAr  coast,  wheat  rice  millet  and  swamum  aant  to 
GujarAt  and  Sindh,  rice  and  cocoanuta  to  Ormuz,  rice  to  DhaJfar  and  Shehr  in 
Arabia,  rice  aud  coco anu ts  to  Aden,  rice  millet  and  wheat  to  Africa,  Stanley** 
Barbosa,  IS,  30,  42,  68  ; 1583,  com  and  rice  grown  in  the  Konkan,  Pitch  in  Hama, 

L 207  ; 1585,  rice  grown  in  the  Konkan,  Cseaar  Frederick  Hakluyt,  II.  344  ; 1690,  tin*  j 
peae  and  vegetables  grown  in  the  Konkan,  Linachoten,  20  ; 1627,  provisions  sent 
to  Surat,  Q.  Chron.  dcTis.  III.  268.  1510,  Stanley’*  Barboaa,  4 1-42,  meat  ions  that 

much  rock-salt  was  sent  from  Ormuz  to  India,  Salt  is  not  likely  to  have  been  in 
demand  on  the  ThAna  coast. 

3 1614,  dates  and  raisins  brought  from  Ormuz,  Shehr,  and  Aden  : Stanley  A Barboaa, 

28,  31,  33,  42. 

* Bruce  A ArmaU,  L 308,  Fyrard  (1607).  AU  the  churches  and  sumptuous  palace* 
in  Goa  are  built  of  Bassein  stone.  Da  CunbaA  Chaul  and  Hussein,  140.  The  early 
Portuguese  wore  greatly  struck  with  the  basalt  columns  of  DhArAvi  in  west  SAlsette.  In 
1538  Bom  JoAo  de  Castro  wrote  : Opposite  Bassein  is  amine  of  obelisks,  a wonderful 
display  of  the  power  of  nature,  Thera  is  an  infinite  number  of  them  arranged  with 
such  order  and  agreement  that  they  seem  to  be  organ  pipes.  Some  of  the  pillar*  ue 
four-sided,  soma  five-sided,  and  some  eight-sided.  Each  is  so  polished  and  perfect 
that  it  seems  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Phidias  or  other  excellent  workman.  All  stand 
very  straight.  Some  touch,  but  each  is  self- contained,  none  springing  out  of  or 
resting  on  another.  They  are  about  six  feet  broad.  How  long  they  are,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  for  the  only  interest  people  take  in  them  is  in  breaking  not  in  measuring 
them.  They  stand  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  cubits  out  of  the  ground,  and  apparently 
run  underground  as  deep  as  the  sea.  If  so  the  smallest  obelisks  would  be  ninety 
feet  high.  Had  the  hill  held  a mine  of  ore  it  would  have  been  levelled  with  the 
plain  ';  nad  the  obelisks  been  pearl*,  at  great  danger  to  life  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
would  have  been  scoured  for  them.  But  because  they  are  simply  wonderful,  men 
are  too  timid,  too  lazy  to  find  out  about  them.  Pnmeiro  Roteiro,  112. 

* Pyrard  de  Laval,  Portuguese  Edition,  IL  226  ; French  Edition,  165, 

& 1514,  planks  and  bamboos  sent  to  Sindh,  Stanley’s  Barbosa,  49.  50 ; 1610-  153A 
timber  sent  from  Baasein  to  help  the  Egyptians  and  Turks  to  build  fleet*.  Nairn*  A 
Konkan,  31  j 1583*  great  export  of  timber  from  Bassein,  Css&r  FrederickRaklnyt,  IL 
344  ; 1607,  ditto  Pyrard  de  Laval,  II.  226  ; 1634,  commandants  of  fort*  do  great 
trade  in  timber,  O.  Chron.  de  Tia.  I,  33. 

0 Local  Trade,  1500,  cotton  a tuffs  in  great  abundance,  Badger’s  Varthema/J 14  ; sent 
to  Koch  in,  Three  Voyages,  364,  and  to  Africa,  ditto  287  ; 1514,  cotton  stuffs  coarse 
and  fine  sent  to  Diu,  to  Ormuz,  to  Shehr  and  Dhafar  in  Arabia,  to  Aden,  and  to  th* 
African  port*,  Barbosa,  11*18,  28,  30-31,  42*60;  1538,  gold  doth  and  plain  cloth, 
Primeiro  Roteiro,  70-75 ; 1585,  black  and  red  cloth,  Frederick  in  Hakluyt,  II.  344; 

1590,  Linachoten’s  Navigation,  20  ; 1627,  cotton  cloth,  Q.  Chron.  de  Ta.  III.  £58, 
Inland  Trade,  1554,  muslins  from  KandhAr  fin  the  Deccan),  Dauiatabad, 
BurhAnpur,  and  Paithan  came  to  M&him  and  were  sent  to  Arabia,  Mohit  in  Jour, 

Ben.  A*.  Soc.  V -%  461;  1680,  chintz  was  brought  from  Masutipatam  through 
Golkonda,  Chdndor,  and  NAsik,  and  sent  to  Goa  for  Europe  aud  to  Persia  and 
Arabia,  Theveoot  in  Harris,  II,  362.  Very  fine  cloth  from  Eh&ndesh,  some  punted, 
other*  with  a mixture  of  silver  and  gold,  used  for  veils,  scarves,  and  handkerchief** 
ditto  373,  384.  Apparently  fine  muslins  came  by  sea  frotn  Bengal,  Barbosa,  179. 
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and  velvets,1 *  and  ailk  atuffa,  brocades,  and  coloured  silks  were 
brought  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Gad  Sea,  and  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,3  Of  Woollens,  blankets  were  made  in  Thdna,3 
and  ruga,  scarlet  woollens,  coarse  camlets,  and  Norwich  stuffs 
■were  brought  from  Europe  round  the  Gape,  and  by  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.4 *  There  was  an  export  of  sandals  and  an 
import  of  Spanish  shoes.6  Among  miscellaneous  articles  of  dress 
brought  from  Europe  were  gloves,  belts,  girdles,  beaver  hats,  and 
plumes  of  feathers,®  Of  Personal  Ornaments,  jewels,  pearls,  and 
strings  of  agate  beads  went  from  Chan!  to  the  Arabian  coast,7  and 
turquoises,  pearls,  and  lapis  lazuli  came  to  the  Honkan  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  ;8 *  ivory  came  from  Abyssinia  and  was  a great  article 
of  trade  at  Chaul  f and  out  and  branch  coral  came  from  Europe,10 
Of  Spices,  in  which  there  was  a great  trade,11  pepper  came  from  the 
hfalabAr  coast  and  Sumatra,  cinnamon  from  Ceylon,  camphor  from 
Borneo,  and  cloves  from  the  Molnccas,  partly  direct  partly  through 
the  Malab&r  ports.  These  spices  were  used  legally,  sent  inland,  or 
re-exported  to  Persia  and  Arabia.12  Of  Drugs,  opium  is  mentioned 
as  brought  from  Burh&npur  in  Kh&ndesh  and  from  Aden.13  Of  dyes, 
indigo  was  brought  from  Burb&npur,14 *  madder  from  Arabia,16 
dragon's  blood  from  Socotra,10  vermilion  from  Ormuz,  Aden,  and 
Europe,17 * * *  and  pigeon's  dung  from  Africa.10  Of  Perfumes,  rose- 
water was  brought  from  Ormuz  and  Aden.10  Of  Metals,  gold 
was  brought  from  Sof&la  and  Abyssinia  in  Africa,  and  in  ingots 
and  coined  from  Europe  silver,  copper,  brass,  and  lead  came 
from  Europe  ;21  and  quicksilver  from  Ormuz  and  Aden,  and 


I 1580*  ThAu*  the  seat  of  a great  velvet  roanu  facture,  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  LL  830, 
331  i 1583,  a groat  traffic  in  ailk  and  ailk  cloths,  Fitch  in  Badger's  Varthema,  113  ; 
1620,  silk,  G.  Ohron.  do  Tia  III.  258. 

s 1502,  coloured  silks  from  Europe  by  the  Capo,  Vasco  da  Gama's  Three  Voyages, 
344  ; 1514.  through  Ormuz,  and  from  Europe  through  Mecca  and  Aden,  Barbosa, 

27,  42  t 1614,  rich  velvets  and  satins  from  Europe,  Stevenson's  Sketch  of  Discovery, 
462-403  ; 1631,  silk  stock inga  and  ribbons,  Bruce  a Armais.  L 308. 

3 1585,  blankets  made  in  ThAna,  Cs;&ar  Frederick  In  Hakluyt,  II.  344. 

4 1500*  by  the  Cape,  rugs  and  scarlet  cloth,  Voaco  da  Gama's  Three  Voyages, 
344  ; 1510,  from  Europe  through  Mecca,  woollens  and  camlets,  Stanley's  Barbosa, 
28  ; and  from  the  west,  through  Ormnz,  scarlet  woollens  and  coarse  camlets,  ditto- 
42  ; 1614,  by  the  Gape,  Norwich  stuffs,  Stevenson,  402. 

* Sandals  exported,  1585,  Fitch  in  Badger’s  Varthema,  1I&  Spanish  shoes 
imported,  1631,  Stevenson,  406. 

6 1614  and  1631,  Stevenson,  402-400  ; Bruce's  Annals,  I.  308. 

7 1610,  Stanley's  Barbosa,  28-31,  » Stanley's  Barbosa,  42. 

* Stanley's  Barbosa.  18;  Fitch  in  Badger's  Varthema,  113. 

10  Vasco  da  Gama's  Three  Voyages,  344.  Emeralds  and  other  precious  stones  set  in 

enamel  are  also  mentioned  as  coming  from  Europe,  1614.  Stevenson,  402.403. 

II  1586,  Fitch  in  Badger1*  Varthema*  1 13. 

is  1600,  Badger's  Varthema,  124;  Vasco  da  Gama's  Three  Voyages,  364;  1514* 

Stanley  s Barbosa,  31,  42,  68,  203  ; 1512,  Kerr's  Voyages,  VI,  66. 

it  BnrhAnpur,  1 660,  Thevenot  in  Harris,  H.  373-384  ; Aden,  1510,  Stanley's  Barbosa, 

28,  and  Kerr's  Voyages,  II.  524.  14  Thevenot  in  Harris,  EL  373-384. 

16  Badger's  Varthema,  85,  V Stanley's  Barbosa,  30. 

17  Stanley's  Barbosa,  28,  42  ; Vasco  da  Gama's  Three  Voyages,  344. 

1*  Stanley's  Barbosa,  79. 

1*  Badger's  Varthema,  11,  181  ; Stanley's  Barbosa,  28,  42,  _ 

® Stanley's  Barbosa,  5,  11  ; 1628,  Kerr's  Voyages,  IL  402,  516;  Terry  (1618)  in 
Kerr's  Voyages,  IX.  392.  , „ . „ 

*1  Silver,  Terry  in  Kerr's  Voyages,  IX.  392 ; copper,  Stanley  ■ Barbosa,  27, 
Vasco  da  Gama1*  Three  Voyages,  344;  brass  and  lead,  Kerr,  H,  617.  Great 
quantities  of  copper  were  sent  inland  and  worked  into  cooking  pots,  Barbosa,  70. 
Lead  was  one  of  the  first  articles  imported  by  the  English,  Bruce's  Annals,  I.  129t 
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Port  commas. 
1500  - 1670* 
Trade, 


Ships, 


round  the  Cape  from  Europe*1 * *  Of  articles  of  Furniture  and 
Hardware,  desks  and  black  wood  tables  inlaid  with  ivory  were  made 
in  Th&na/a  and  arras  hangings,  large  looking-glasses,  figures  in 
brass  and  atone,  cabinets,  pictures,  fine  basins  and  ewers,  drinking 
and  perspective  glasses,  swords  with  inlaid  hilts,  saddles,  fowling 
pieces,  toys,  and  knives  were  brought  from  Europe*8  Of  Animals, 
dogs  were  brought  from  Europe,4  horses  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Arab  coast,5 *  and  elephants  from  Ceylon.8  Pilgrims  were  carried 
to  Mecca  and  slaves  were  brought  from  Abyssinia*7 

The  chief  changes  in  the  merchants  were  the  disappearance  of  the 
Chinese,  and  the  decrease  of  Arabs  and  Turks,  and,  to  some  extent, 
of  local  Muaalm&ns,  Of  new  comers  there  were  the  Portuguese,  and, 
occasionally,  though  they  had  few  direct  dealings  with  the  north 
Konkan,  English,  Dutch,  French,  and  Danes.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  many  Moorish  merchants  are  noticed  at  Chaal, 
and  trading  from  Chau!  to  the  Malab&r  coast,8  Hindus,  as  in 
previous  periods,  are  found  at  long  distances  from  India.  A ship 
with  a Hindu  captain  is  met  in  the  Red  Sea  ; 9 and  the  Portuguese 
and  Dutch  found  Hindus  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  Mocha,  in  the 
African  ports,  in  Malacca,  and  in  Achin  in  Sumatra*10 

During  this  period  the  Th&na  coast  was  famous  for  its  ship -building. 
Between  1550  and  1600  great  ships  built  at  AgAshi  and  Bassein  made 
many  voyages  to  Europe,11  and,  in  1634,  the  English  had  four  pinnaces 
built  for  the  coast  trade,  two  at  Daman  and  two  at  Bassein.1*  The 
Portuguese  historian  Gaspar  Correa  gives  a fuller  description  than 
any  previous  writer  of  the  craft  which  were  built  at  this  time  in  the 
Konkan  ports.  The  local  boats  in  ordinary  use  were  of  two  kinds,  one 
which  had  the  planking  joined  and  sewn  together  with  coir  thready 
the  other  whose  planks  were  fastened  with  thin  nails  with  broad 
heads  which  were  ri vetted  inside  with  other  broad  heads  fitted  on* 


1 Ormuz,  Stanley's  Barbosa,  42;  Aden,  ditto  28  ; the  Cape,  Vaaooda  Gama 'a  Three 

Voyages,  344 ; much  of  the  quicksilver  went  inland,  Stanley's  Barbosa,  70* 

» 1627,  0.  Chron.  de  Ti*.  III.  258. 

a 1614,  Stevenson,  402-403  ; Bruce's  Annals,  I.  308.  4 1614,  Stevenson,  402. 

5 1510,  Stanleys  Barbosa,  25,  42  ; Commentaries  of  Albuquerque,  I.  63,  S3* 

* Stanley's  Barbosa,  167* 

7 1618,  Terry  in  Kerr's  Voyage*,  IX.  392;  1500,  Badger's  Varthetua,  86  ; 1510, 

Stanley's  Barbosa,  18.  8 1500,  Badger's  Varthema,  114,  161  * 

8 1612,  Do  cm  ton  in  Kerr's  Voyages,  VIIL  426.  In  the  Persian  Gulf  near  Maakat, 
Albuquerque's  Commentaries,  L 1Q0. 

u>  In  Africa,  Stanley's  Barbosa,  13,  Castanheda  in  Kerr's  Voyages,  FL  878,  Vaaoo  da 
Gama's  Three  Voyages,  137,  note  1 ; in  Achin,  Davis'  Voyage  (Ed*  1830),  143* 

Albuquerque  (1510)  found  large  numbers  of  Hindus  who  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
southerners  1 Quit  on*  and  Chitime ' in  Malacca.  They  were  governed  by  a Hindu  in 
accord  an  oe  with  Hindu  customs  (Com*  HI,  146  ; oom  pare  Barbosa,  193,  194).  There 
were  Hindu  rulers  in  J4va  and  Sumatra*  (Ditto,  III.  73,  79,  151-161).  Four  Mal*b4n 
went  with  Vasco  da  Gama  (1500)  to  Portugal  and  came  back  to  K&Likat ; on  their 
return  the  Znmorin  would  not  sec  them  ea  they  were  only  fishermen.  Kerr's  Voyage*, 

II*  406-  In  1612  (Kerr's  Voyages,  VIII.  476}  Sarris  got  a letter  from  the  Sh&b bandar 
of  Mocha  in  the  Banian  language  and  character  ; and  in  1660  Balderas  (Churchill  Eli.  .COITI 
513-515)  mentions  Banian  temples  at  Mocha.  In  1603  Benedict  Goes  found 
BrAhmana  at  Gial&lab&th  south  of  the  Oms  ; the  king  of  Bokhara  allowed  them  to  levy 
a toll.  Yule's  Cathay,  II,  559.  In  183?  Oleariu*  (Voyages,  200)  found  12,000  Indian 
merchants  in  Ispahan  in  Persia,  apparently  Hindus* 
u Do  Couto,  IV*  99.  Pyrard,  French  Edition,  II.  114.  No  place  had  better  timber 
than  Bases  in.  Ditto,  115*  13  Bruces  Annals,  1,  334, 
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The  ships  sewn  with  coir  had  keels,  those  fastened  with  nails  were 
flat-bottomed  ; in  other  respects  they  were  alike.  The  planks  of  the 
ship-sides  went  as  high  as  the  cargo,  and  above  the  planks  were 
cloths  thicker  than  bed-sacking  and  pitched  with  bitumen  mixed 
with  fish  and  cocoanut  oil.  Above  the  cloths  were  cane  mats  of 
the  length  of  the  ship,  woven  and  very  strong,  a defence  against 
the  sea  which  let  no  water  pass  through.  Inside,  instead  of  decks, 
were  chambers  for  the  cargo  covered  with  dried  and  woven  palm- 
leaves,  forming  a shelving  roof  off  which  the  rain  ran  and  left  the 
goods  dry  and  unhurt.  Above  the  palm-leaves  cane  mats  were 
stretched,  and  on  these  the  seamen  walked  without  doing  any  harm. 
The  crew  were  lodged  above ; no  one  had  quarters  below  where  the 
merchandise  was  stored.  There  waa  one  large  mast  and  two  ropes 
on  the  sides,  and  ono  rope  at  the  prow  like  a stay,  and  two  halliards 
which  came  down  to  the  stern  and  helped  to  hold  the  mast.  The 
yard  had  two-thirds  of  its  length  abaft  and  one-third  before  the 
mast,  and  the  sail  was  longer  abaft  than  forward  by  one-third. 
They  had  only  a single  sheet,  and  the  tack  of  the  sail  at  the  bow 
was  made  fast  to  the  end  of  a sprit,  almost  as  large  as  the  mast 
with  which  they  brought  the  sail  very  forward,  so  that  they  steered 
vary  close  to  the  wind  and  set  the  sails  very  flat.  They  had  no 
top-masts  and  no  more  than  one  large  sail.  The  rudder,  which  waa 
very  large  and  of  thin  planks,  was  moved  by  ropes  which  ran  along 
the  outside  of  the  ship.  The  anchors  were  of  hard  wood,  and  they 
fastened  stones  to  the  shanks  so  that  they  went  to  the  bottom. 
They  carried  their  drinking  water  in  square  and  high  tanks.1 

Of  Gujar&t  boats  the  ordinary  deep-sea  traders  were  apparently 
from  100  to  150  tons  burden.3  Besides  these,  there  were  in  the 
sixteenth  century  some  great  vessels  from  600  to  1 000  tons  burden,® 
and  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  pilgrim  traffic  between  Surat 
and  Mocha,  still  larger  ships  were  used,  from  1400  to  1600  tons  and 
able  to  carry  1700  passengers.4 

Goa  was  also  a great  ship-building  placed  In  1 508  the  Portuguese 
found  that  the  carpenters  and  calkers  of  the  king  of  BijApur  bad 
built  ships  and  galleys  after  the  model  of  the  Portuguese,0  and  in 
1510  twelve  very  large  ships  were  built  after  the  model  of  the  Flor 
de  la  Mar.® 

Chapter  VII. 
History, 

POBTUUUStfK. 

1500-1670. 

Step*. 

X Vmco]  da  Gama's  Three  Voyages,  239*242.  A full  account  of  the  Portuguese 
shipping  about  1600  U given  in  Pyrard,  IX,  1 18. 

a In  1612,  Douaton  in  Kerr's  Voyages,  VIII.  426. 

3 In  1510  Albuquerque  found  a beautiful  fleet  at  Ormuz  rigged  out  with  flags. 
Standards,  and  coloured  ensigns.  One  of  them  was  600  tons  and  another  1000  tons, 
with  many  guns  and  fire-arms,  and  with  men  in  sword-proof  dresses.  She  was  so 
well  fitted  that  she  required  nothing  from  the  king's  magazine.  She  had  three 
great  stone  anchors.  Com,  I.  105  ; II.  122. 

4 1618,  Terry  in  Kerris  Voyages,  IX.  391,  392.  One  reason  for  building  such  large 
ships  was  that  they  might  pnt  to  sea  in  the  stormy  mouths  and  avoid  the  Portuguese. 

* The  GujardtLs  load  their  great  ships  of  900,  1200,  and  1500  tons  at  Gogha,  and  steal 
out  unknown  to  the  Portuguese.'  These  ships  were  galled  Monsoon  Junks  (Kerr's 
Voyages,  IX.  230).  They  are  described  aa  ill-built  like  an  overgrown  lighter  broad 
and  short  but  exceeding  big  (Terry's  Voyage*  130).  The  scantlings  of  the  Rahimi  of 
IGOO  tons  were  length  153  feet,  breadth  42  feetj,  depth  31  feet.  Kerr's  Voyages, 
VH1.  487.  Pat t of  the  crew  in  these  big  vessels  were  often  Dutch.  Baida  ub  in 
Churchill,  HI.  513.  * Com.  of  Alb,  II.  82,  a Com,  of  Alb,  XL  87* 
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According  to  Varthema  (1500)  the  Kalikat  boats  were  opera  and 
of  three  or  four  hundred  butts  in  size.  They  were  built  without 
oakum,  as  the  planks  were  joined  with  very  great  skill.  They  laid 
on  pitch  outside  and  used  an  immense  quantity  of  iron  nails.  The 
sails  were  of  cotton,  and  at  the  foot  of  each  sail  was  a second  sail 
which  they  spread  to  catch  the  wind.  Their  anchors  were  of  stone 
fastened  by  two  large  ropes.1 2 *  One  of  these  Kalikat  vessels  is 
mentioned  of  140  tons,  with  fifty-two  of  a crew,  twenty  to  bail  out 
water  and  for  other  purposes^  below,  eight  for  the  helm,  four  for  the 
top  and  yard  business,  and  twenty  boys  to  dress  provisions.5 6  Very 
large  boats  are  mentioned  as  trading  to  the  Coromandel  coast,® 

Many  foreign  ships  visited  the  Tb  An  a ports.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Maekat  was  a great,  ship-building  plane. 
In  1510  Albuquerque  found  two  very  large  ships  ready  to  launch 
and  a fleet  of  thirty-four  ships  great  and  small.4  The  establishment 
of  Portuguese  power  in  the  Persian  Gulf  seems  to  have  depressed 
£he  local  seamen,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centnry  the 
Persian  Gulf  boats  are  described  as  from  forty  to  sixty  tons,  the 
planks  sewn  with  date  fibre  and  the  tackle  of  date  fibre.  The  anchor 
was  the  only  bit  of  iron.®  The  Red  Sea  ships  were  larger  and 
better  built  and  were  managed  with  great  skill.®  In  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  large  junks  from  Java  and  Malacca  came 
to  the  Coromandel  and  MalabAr  coasts,  and  may  occasionally  have 
visited  C haul. 7 

The  greatest  change  in  the  shipping  of  this  period  was  the 
introduction  of  the  square-rigged  Portuguese  vessels.  They  caused 
much  f astonishment  at  Anjidiv  ; the  people  had  never  seen 
any  ships  like  them*  The  vessels  in  Vasco  da  Gama's  first  fleet 
(1407-1500)  varied  from  two  hundred  to  fifty  tons.®  The  size  waa 


1 Badger's  Varthema,  152-154.  Of  these  larger  ships  the  flat- bottomed  were  palled 
Sambuchis  and  those  with  keels  Capels.  Sambuchit  ueem  to  be  Sambnk*  and 
Capels  the  same  as  Caravels,  round  lateen -rigged  boats  of  200  tens.  (Com,  of  Alb.  L 4>. 
Of  smaller  boats  there  were  praus  of  ten  paces,  all  of  one  piece  with  oars  and  a cane 
mast ; almadkut  also  all  of  one  piece  with  a mast  and  oars  ; and  kaiurs  two- pro  wed, 
thirteen  paces  long,  and  very  narrow  and  swift.  These  kaiurtt  were  used  by  pirn  tea 
(Ditto).  A few  years  later  Barbosa  (p-  147)  describes  the  ships  of  the  Moors  of  Fdikit, 
as  of  about  200  tons,  with  keels  but  without  nails,  the  planks  sewn  with  mat  cords, 
well  pitched,  the  timber  very  good.  They  were  without  decke,  bat  had  division* 
for  stowing  the  merchandise  separately. 

2 1012,  D min  ton  m Kerr's  Voyages,  VIII.  425. 

8 1500,  Vasco  da  Gama's  Three  Voyages,  339.  They  carried  more  than  10QO 
measures  of  rice  of  105  pecks  each. 

* Commentaries,  I.  71,  81,  82.  s John  Eldred  in  Kerr's  Voyages,  VIII.  6. 

a One  is  mentioned  in  1500  of  GOO  tons  and  300  fighting  men  and  bands  of  music 

with  seven  elephants  (Kerr's  Voyages,  II,  412)  ; another  m 1502  had  700  men  (Vaaco 
da  Gama’s  Three  Voyages,  315)  ; another  in  the  same  year  had  300  passenger* 
(Kerr's  Voyages,  II.  435-436), 

7 Stanley's  Barbosa,  193  ; Albuquerque's  Commentaries,  III.  63.  So  skilfnl  Ware 
the  JAva  boat -builders  that  Albuquerque  (1511)  brought  sixty  of  them  to  Goa.  Ditto. 
III.  168. 

6 1498,  Kerr's  Voyages,  II.  388.  What  astonished  the  people  was  the  number  «F 
ropes  and  the  number  of  sails  ; it  was  not  the  sire  of  the  ships.  Vasco  da  Gama's 
Throe  Voyages,  145,  149, 

* The  details  were,  the  San  Gabriel,  the  San  Raphael,  the  Birrio,  and  a transport 
for  provisions  called  a n a vet a (Lindsay's  Merchant  Shipping,  II.  4),  The  else  of 
these  boats  U generally  given  at  from  190  to  200  tons  (Kerr's  Voyages,  II.  521).  But 
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Boon  increased  to  600  and  700  tons* 1  a change  which  had  the 
important  effect  of  forcing  foreign  trade  to  centre  at  one  or  two 
great  ports.  Of  smaller  vessels  the  Portuguese  had  caravels  and 
galleys.2 3  Before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  size  of  the 
European  East  Xndiamen  had  greatly  increased.  As  early  as  159G, 
the  For tugnese  had  ships  of  1600  tons ; in  1609  the  Dutch  had  ships 
of  1000  tonsj  and  in  1615  there  was  an  English  ship  of  1293  tons,® 
Hindu  captains  and  sailors  are  mentioned*4 *  but  the  favourite  seamen 
wore  Arabs  and  Abyseim&ns.6  A great  advance  had  been  made  in 
navigation.  The  Musalm&ns  of  Mozambique  (1498)  used  Genoese 
compasses,  and  regulated  their  voyages  by  quadrants  and  sea 
charts  the  Moors  were  so  well  instructed  in  so  many  arts  of 
navigation  that  they  yielded  little  to  the  Portuguese.7  Trade  was 
etili  harassed  by  pirates,  though  they  seem  to  have  been  less 
formidable  than  they  had  been  in  the  fifteenth  century  or  than  they 
again  were  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Before  the  pirates  were 
pnt  down  by  the  Portuguese,  Bombay  harbour,  Goa,  and  Porka  on 
the  Kalikat  coast  were  noted  centres  of  piracy,8 


Mr  Lindsay  think*  they  were  larger  between  250  mid  300  tons  register*  The  picture 
he  gives  shows  the  Sau  Gabriel  to  havo  been  a three-muted  v easel  with  a high 
narrow  poop  ami  a high  forecastle.  The  Gujardt  bai-ela  and  the  Arab  hotel  seem 
from  their  name  (Port,  hotel  a boat)  and  from  the  ahape  of  their  stems  to  have  been 
copied  from  Portuguese  models*  See  Appendix  A. 

i The  1502  fleet  was  one  700,  one  500,  one  450,  one  350,  one  230,  and  one  1 60- ton 

ships,  Kerr's  Voyages,  IL  521  ; in  the  1503  fleet  was  one  600-ton  ship.  Ditto,  V.  510. 

3 In  1524  Vaeco  da  Gama  brought  out  some  caravels  which  were  fitted  with  lateen 
rigging  in  DAbhoL  Three  Voyages,  308.  Of  galleys  DomJoio  do  Castro  (1540}  notices 
three  kinds  : hastardo*  from  20  to  300  tons,  130  soldier*  and  140  men  decked,  with 
sails  and  27  benches  of  three  oars  ; wuhtis,  25  benches  of  three  oars,  the  crew  and 
size  the  same  as  basiardoa  j and/Us£a*,  smaller  with  17  benches  of  two  oars.  Pnmeiro 
Roteiro,  27 5. 

* In  1592  a Portuguese  carack  of  1600  tons  was  caught  and  taken  as  a prize  to  Dart- 
mouth. It  was  165  feet  long*  46  feet  broad,  and  31  feet  draught.  Its  mam  mast  was 
121  feet  long  and  tie  main  yard  (06  feet.  It  had  seven  stones,  one  main  orlop,  three 
close  decks,  one  forecastle,  and  a spar  deck.  Milbum’s  Oriental  Commerce,  I.  306, 
In  1600  Pyrard  (Voyage,  French  ed.  II.  1 14)  mentions  a Portuguese  carack  of  2000  tons. 
In  1616  a Portuguese  carack  of  1600  tons  had  a brilliant  fight  with  four  English 
vessel*.  Low's  Indian  Navy,  I.  25-27.  The  first  English  fleet  in  the  east  included  one 
ship  of  600  tons  with  200  men,  one  of  300  ton*  with  100  men,  one  of  260  tons  with  80 
men,  one  of  240  tons  with  80  men,  and  one  of  100  tons  with  forty  men.  Bruce’s 
Annals,  I.  129.  Up  to  1600  there  was  no  English  ship  over  400  tons*  Milburn’s 
Oriental  Commerce,  I.  IX.  In  1615  the  English  Eaat  India  Navy  included  one  ship 
of  1293  tons,  one  of  1100,  one  of  1060,  one  of  000,  one  of  800,  and  others  of  600. 
Stevenson,  150.  The  first  Dutch  fleet  in  the  eaat  (1598)  included  the  Hope  250 
tone,  the  Charity  160  ton*,  the  Faith  160  tons,  the  Fidelity  100  tons,  and  the  Good 
News  75  tons.  Kerr's  Voyages,  VIII*  65.  In  1604  the  Dutch  had  ships  of  from  600 
tp  800  tons*  Milburn'a  Oriental  Commerce,  II.  369,  In  1600  they  had  three  ships  of 
1000  tons  each,  Middleton  in  Kerr's  Voyages,  VIH.  349. 

* 1612,  Done  ton  in  Kerr’s  Voyages,  VIII.  426.  Albuquerque  (1508}  found  the 

Hindus  of  old  Goa  a maritime  race  and  more  loured  to  ihe  hardships  of  the  sea  than 
any  other  nation.  Com.  II.  94.  * 1590,  Lioschoteo  in  Vincent,  II.  261. 

* Kerr's  Voyages,  II.  318*  According  to  De  Castro  (1540,  Kerr’s  Voyages,  VI. 
310}  a good  jGascarin  must  bo  an  Abyssinian. 

7 Vasco  da  Gama’s  Three  Voyages,  138.  In  1408  one  of  the  pilots  who  took  Vasco 
da  Gama  from  Melinda  in  Africa  to  Kalikat  was  a Moor  of  GniurAt.  Three  Voyages* 
137,  138*  In  1504  a Moor  of  Catmanur  was  so  acquainted  with  bis  trade,  that 
he  took  Albuquerque  straight  from  Cannanur  to  Mozambique.  Com*  I.  17.  In  Socotra 
Albuquerque  found  a Moor  with  an  elaborate  chart  of  Onmit  Ditto,  52. 

a Bombay  Harbour,  1514,  Stanley's  Barbosa,  69  ; Goa,  1500,  Vasco  da  Gams's 
Three  Voyages,  244  j Forka,  1500,  BadgePs  Varthema,  154.  In  1514,  the  Bombay 
pirate  boats  were  small  vessels  like  watch-boats,  which  went  out  to  sea  plundering 
and  sometimes  killing  the  crew  cl  any  weak  boat  they  met.  Stanley 'a  Barbosa*  69, 
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In  November  1664,  the  island  of  Bombay  passed  from  the 
Portuguese  to  the  English.  The  English  had  for  years  been  anxious 
to  gain  a station  on  the  Konkan  coast,1  In  June  1661,  as  part  of 
the  dower  of  his  sister  Katherine,  the  King  of  Portugal  ceded  the 
island  and  harbour  of  Bombay,  which  the  English  understood  to 
include  S&lsette  and  the  other  harbour  islands.2  Xu  March  1662  a fleet 
of  five  men- of -war,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough, 
with  Sir  Abraham  Shipman  and  400  men  accompanied  by  a new 
Portugnoee  Viceroy,  left  England  for  Bombay.  Part  of  the  Beet 
reached  Bombay  in  September  1662  and  the  rest  in  October  1662* 
On  being  asked  to  make  over  Bombay  and  S&lsette  to  the  English, 
the  governor  contended  that  the  island  of  Bombay  had  alone  been 
ceded,  and  on  the  ground  of  some  alleged  irregularity  in  the  form  of 
the  letters  or  patent,  he  refuged  to  give  up  even  Bombay.  The 
Portuguese  Viceroy  declined  to  interfere,  and  Sir  Abraham  Shipman 
was  forced  to  retire  first  to  Suv&li  at  the  month  of  the  Tdpfci,  and  then 
to  the  small  island  of  Anjidiv  off  the  KArw&r  coast.  Mere,  cooped 
op  and  with  no  proper  supplies,  the  English  force  remained  for  more 
than  two  years,  losing  their  general  and  three  hundred  of  the  four 
hundred  men.  In  November  1664,  Sir  Abraham  Shipman's  successor 
Mr.  Hnmfrey  Cooke,  to  preserve  the  remnant  of  his  troops,  agreed 
to  accept  Bombay  without  its  dependencies,  and  to  grant  special 
privileges  to  its  Portuguese  residents.®  In  February  1665,  when  the 


In  1498,  the  Go*  pirate  craft  lire  described  as  email  brigan  dines  filled  with  men, 
ornamented  with  flags  and  streamer**  beating  drum*,  and  sounding  trumpet*.  Kerr"* 
Voyage*,  II.  387.  Some  pirate  boats  caught  at  Goa,  in  1500,  had  small  guns  and 
cannon,  javelins,  long  swords,  large  wooden,  bucklers  covered  with  hides,  long  tight 
bows,  and  long  broad -pointed  arrows.  Vasco  da  Gama's  Three  Voyages,  252.  There 
was  already  a European  element  in  the  Go*  pirates.  Ditto,  244. 

I In  1625  the  Directors  proposed  that  the  Company  should  take  Bombay.  Accord* 
ingly,  in  1626,  the  President  at  Surat  suggested  to  the  Dutch  a joint  occupation 
of  the  island,  but  the  Dutch  declined,  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned  f Bruce  "a 
Annals,  I.  273).  In  1640  the  Surat  Council  brought  Bombay  to  notice  as  the  beat 
place  on  the  west  coast  of  India  for  a station  (Ditto,  I.  366),  and,  in  1652,  they  suggested 
that  Bombay  and  Baiseiu  should  be  bought  from  the  Portuguese  (L  472).  In  1654, 
in  an  address  to  Cromwell,  the  Company  mentioned  Basse  in  and  Bombay  as  the  meet 
suitable  places  for  an  English  settlement  in  India  (L  488).  Io  1659  the  Surat  Council 
reoommended  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  King  of  Portugal  to  cede 
some  place  on  the  west  coast,  Daada-KAjpuii,  Bombay,  or  Veraova  (Ditto,  I.  548).  Final- 
ly, at  the  close  of  1661  (7th  December),  in  a letter  which  must  have  crossed  the  Direc- 
tor*1 letter  telling  of  the  cession  of  Bombay,  the  President  at  Surat  wrote  (Ditto,  II-  111) 
that,  unless  a station  could  be  obtained  which  would  place  the  Company's  servant* 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  Mogbal  and  Shiv&ji  and  render  them  independent  of  the 
overbearing  Dutch,  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  bring  off  their  property  and  servants, 
than  to  leave  them  exposed  to  continual  risks  and  dangers. 

It  was  its  isolated  position  rather  than  its  harbour  that  made  the  English  oovet 
Bombay,  Then  and  till  much  later,  Bombay  harbour  was  by  many  considered  too  big. 
In  1857,  in  meeting  objection*  urged  against  K&rwAr  on  the  ground  of  its  smallness. 
Captain  Taylor  wrote  (27th  July  1857),  * Harbour*  can  be  too  large  as  well  as  too 
small  The  storms  of  1337  and  1854  show  us  that  Bombay  would  be  a better  port 
if  it  was  not  open  to  the  south-west,  and  had  not  an  expanse  of  eight  miles  of 
water  to  the  south-east.'  Bom.  Gov,  Rec  248  of  1862*64,  29,  30. 

3 According  to  Captain  Hamilton  (1680-1720),  1 the  royalties  appending  on  Bombay 
reached  as  far  as  Versov*  in  Sdlsette.'  (New  Account,  I.  185).  This  doe*  not  agree 
with  other  writer*  and  is  probably  inaccurate. 

B Cooke  renounced  all  claims  to  the  neighbouring  islands,  promised  to  exempt  the  r 
Portuguese  from  customs,  to  restore  deserter*,  runaway  slaves,  husbandmen,  and 
craftsmen,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Tran*.  Bom. 
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island  was  handed  over,  only  119  Englishmen  landed  in  Bombay.* 1 * 3 
At  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  island  is  said  to  have  had  10,000 
inhabitants  and  to  have  yielded  a revenue  of  abont£2S00  (Re. 28,000). * 
The  cession  of  Bombay  and  its  dependencies  was  part  of  a scheme 
under  which  England  and  Portugal  were  to  join  in  resisting  the 
growing  power  of  the  Dutch,.  A close  alliance  between  the  English 
and  the  Portuguese  seemed  their  only  chance  of  safety*  In  1656 
the  Dutch  had  driven  the  Portuguese  from  Ceylon.  They  were 
besieging  the  English  at  Bantam  and  blockading  the  Portuguese  at 
Goa ; f If  the  Dutch  took  Goa,  Diu  must  follow,  and  if  Diu  fell,  the 
English  Company  might  wind  up,  their  affairs/ s The  scheme  waa 
ruined  by  the  looseness  of  the  connection  between  the  Portuguese  in 
Europe  and  the  Portuguese  in  India.  The  local  Portuguese  feeling 
against  the  cession  of  territory  was  strong,  and  the  expression  of  the 
King's  surprise  and  grief  at  their  disobedience  failed  to  overcome  it.4 * 
Bitter  hatred,  instead  of  friendship,  took  the  place  of  the  old  rivalry 
between  the  Portuguese  and  the  English.6 7  Without  the  dependencies 
which  were  to  have  furnished  supplies  and  a revenue,  the  island  was 
costly,  and,  whatever  its  value  as  a place  of  trade,  it  was  no  addition 
of  strength  in  a struggle  with  the  Dutch.  The  King  determined 
to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  Company,  and  to  hand  them  Bombay 
as  a trading  station.  On  the  first  of  September  1668,  the  ship 
Constantinople  arrived  at  Surat,  bringing  the  copy  of  a Royal 
Charter  bestowing  Bombay  on  the  Honourable  Company,  The 
island  was  granted  f in  as  ample  a manner  as  it  came  to  the  crown,’ 
and  waa  to  be  held  on  the  payment  of  a yearly  quit-rent  of  £10 
in  gold.  With  the  island  were  granted  all  stores  arms  and 
ammunition,  together  with  such  political  powers  as  were  necessary 
for  its  defence  and  government/  In  these  three  years  of  English 
management  the  revenue  of  the  island  had  risen  from  about  £8000 
to  about  £6506/ 
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Geog,  Soo.  HI.  08-71.  These  terms  were  never  ratified  either  by  the  English  or  by 
the  Fort ugaose.  Anderson's  English  in  Western  India,  63.  According  to  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  Koliba  Pointer  Old  Woman’s  Island  was.  at  first  refused  as  not  being  part  of 
Bombay.  It  and  1 Pntochos/  apparently  Butcher's  Island,  scorn  to  have  been  taken 
in  166u.  Fryer's  New  Account,  64. 

l The  details  were,  the  Governor,  one  ensign,  four  serjeants,  six  corporals,  four 

drummers,  one  surgeon,  one  surgeon's  mate,  two  gunners,  one  gunner's  mate,  one 
gunsmith,  and  ninety -seven  privates.  Bruce’s  Annals,  IX  157. 

3 Fryer's  New  Account,  68  ; Warden  in  Bom.  Geog.  Soc.  Trans.  IIL  45,  46. 

8 Bruce's  Annals,  1.  522  ; Baldsaus  in  Churchill,  III.  548. 

* The  King  of  Portugal  to  the  Viceroy,  16th  August  1663.  Tran*.  Bom.  Geog.  Soc, 
111.  67. 

8 Besides  soreness  at  being  * choused  by  the  Portugal*'  (Pepys'  Diary,  Chandos  Ed. 
155)  the  English  were  embittered  by  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  to  stir  up  disaffection  in 
Bombay,  and  by  the  attempt  of  the  Portuguese  authorities  to  starve  them  out  of  the 
island  by  the  levy  of  heavy  dues  on  all  provision -boats  passing  Th^na  or  Karan  ja  on 
their  way  to  Bombay.  Brace,  II . 175,  214.  Of  the  relations  between  the  Portuguese 
in  India  and  the  Portuguese  m Europe,  Fryer  writes  {New  Account,  62),  'The 
Portuguese  in  East  India  will  talk  big  of  their  King  and  bow  nearly  allied  to  them, 
as  if  they  were  all  const n-germans  at  least.  But  tor  his  commands,  if  contrary,  to 
their  factions,  they  value  them  no  more  than  if  they  were  merely  titular/ 

e Bruce's  Annals,  II.  199.  The  troops  which  formed  the  Company's  first  military 
establishment  in  Bombay  numbered  108,  of  whom  five  were  commissioned  officers, 
139  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  and  fifty- four  bat -wearing  half-castes  or 
fopa&'s.  There  were  twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon  and  proportionate  stores.  Ditto,  240. 

7 The  details  are  given  in  Warden’s  Landed  Tenures  of  Bombay,  8. 

a 310 — 60 
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The  factors  at  first  thought  so  poorly  of  their  new  possession, 
that,  in  1668,  they  proposed  to  the  Surat  Council  .that  Bombay 
should  be  given  up,  and  the  factory  moved  to  Jaujira  rock,1  But 
soon  after,  they  began  to  esteem  it  'a  plat:©  of  more  consequence 
than  they  had  formerly  thought.'8  Under  the  able  management  of 
Gerald  Aungier  (1669-1677)  the  revenue  rose  from  £6500  to  £9260 
and  the  population  from  ten  thousand  t<f  sixty  thousand,  while  the 
military  force  was  increased  to  four  hundred  Europeans  and  1500 
Portuguese  native  militia,3 

In  1674  the  traveller  Fryer  found  the  weak  Government  house, 
which  under  the  Portuguese  had  been  famous  chiefly  for  its  beautiful 
garden,  loaded  with  cannon  and  strengthened  by  carefully  guarded 
ramparts.  Outside  the  fortified  house,  were  the  English  burying- 
place  and  fields  where  cows  and  buffaloes  grazed.  At  a short  distance 
from  the  fort  lay  the  town,  in  which  confusedly  lived  the  English, 
Portuguese,  Topazes,  Gentoos,  Moors,  and  Koli  Christians  mostly 
fishermen.  The  town  was  about  a mile  in  length  with  low  houses, 
roofed  with  palm-leaves,  all  but  a few  left  by  the  Portuguese  and 
some  built  by  the  Company,  There  was  a f reasonable  handsome  3 
bdzdr,  and  at  the  end  next  the  fort,  a pretty  house  and  church  of 
the  Portugals  with  orchards  of  Indian  fruit, 

A mile  further  up  the  harbour  was  a great  fishing  town,  with  a 
Portuguese  church  and  religious  house  ; then  Parel  with  another 
church  and  estates  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  At  Mdbim  the 
Portuguese  had  a complete  church  and  house,  the  English  a pretty 
customs-house  and  guard- house,  and  the  Moors  a tomb.  The  north 
and  north-west  were  covered  with  cocoas,  jacks,  and  mangoes.  In 
the  middle  was  Varli  with  an  English  watch.  Malabar  hill  was  a 
rocky  wooded  mountain,  with,  on  its  seaward  slope,  the  remains  of  a 
stupendous  pagoda,*  Of  the  rest  of  the  island,  40,000  acres  of 
what  might  have  been  good  land  was  salt  marsh.  In  Kdmdthipura 
there  was  water  enough  for  boats,  and  at  high  tides  the  waves 
flooded  the  present  Bhendi  Bdzdr  and  flowed  in  a salt  stream  near 
the  temple  of  Mumbddevi,  Once  a day  Bombay  was  a group  of 
islets,  and  the  spring-tides  destroyed  all  but  the  barren  hills.6 

Ten  years  more  of  fair  prosperity  were  followed  by  about  twenty 
years  of  deep  depression  (1688-  1710).  Then,  after  the  union  of  the 
London  and  the  English  Companies,  there  came  a steady,  though  at 
first  slow,  advance.  But  for  fifty  years  more  the  English  gained  no 
fresh  territory,  and,  except  at  sea,  took  no  part  in  the  struggles 
between  the  Moghala,  Mardthde,  Sidis,  Angrids,  and  Portuguese.® 


1 Grmnt  Duff,  99.  » Anderson,  56  ; Low's  Indian  Navy,  I,  61. 

3 Of  the  £6500  of  re  venae  in  1667,  £2000  were  from  the  land.  The  Portuguese  quit- 
rente  were  supposed  to  represent  one-fourth  of  the  crop.  Bruce's  Annals,  III.  106. 

4 Fryer's  New  Account,  61-70.  Stones  of  this  old  temple  are  etill  preserved  near 

the  VAiukeflhvar  reservoir.  realnatirlpr  rnm 

i^a0e'B  II-  216 ; Anderson,  53,  54;  Hamilton's  Description  of  HindustAn, 

* Of  the  position  of  the  English  in  Bombay,  Fryer  wrote  in  1673  : *Our  present 
concern  is  with  the  Portugats,  ShivAji,  and  the  Moghah  From  the  first  is  desired 
no  more  than  a mutual  friendship,  from  the  second  an  appearance  only,  from  the  last  a 
nearer  commerce.  The  first  ana  second  become  necessary  for  provisions  for  tho  belly 
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SECTION  III  . — THE  KARATHAS. 

On  his  escape  from  Delhi  at  the  close  of  1666*  Shtv&ji  drove  the 
Moghals  out  of  most  of  the  south-east  of  ThAna.  They  continued 
to  hold  the  great  hill-forts  of  Rarn&la  hud  MAhuli*  but*  after  heavy 
fighting*  lost  them  also  in  1670.  In  1670  the  Portuguese  defeated 
Shiv&ji  at  sea.* 1 * *  But  he  came  perilously  near  them  on  land*  taking 
several  forts  in  the  north-east  of  Tb&ua  and  attacking  Ghod bandar 
in  SAlsefcte.*  This  advance  of  Shiv&ji's  led  the  English  to  send 
him  an  envoy*  and  an  alliance  was  agreed  to*  in  which  he  promised 
to  respect  the  English  possessions.8  In  1672  the  Sidi  of  Janjira* 
whose  appointment  as  Moghal  admiral  had  lately  (1662)  increased 
his  importance*  blockaded  the  Karan ja  river  and  made  a fort  at 
its  mouth.  In  October  of  the  same  year  (1672)  a Sidi  and  Moghal 
squadron  landed  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  N&gothna  river*  laid 
the  country  waste*  and  carried  off  the  people  aa  slaves.4 * * 

In  February  1673  a Dutch  fleet,  under  their  Governor  General* 
appeared  before  Bombay  and  caused  such  alarm  that  the  settlers 
fled  to  the  Portuguese  territories.  But  the  Governor*  Gerald 
Aungier,  had  given  so  much  care  to  the  fortifications  and  to 
strengthening  the  garrison  and  organising  the  militia  that*  after 
hovering  about  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  for  some  time,  the  Dutch 
retired  without  attempting  an  attack  Another  cause  of  difficulty 
in  Bombay  were  the  oidis.  Nearly  every  season  between  1 672  and 
1 680*  sometimes  with  leave  sometimes  without  leave,  the  Sidia  came 
to  Bombay  to  winter*  that  is  to  pass  the  stormy  south-west  monsoon 
(May-October).  In  1674  they  scared  the  people  from  Sion  fort  in 
the  north-east  of  the  Island,  but  were  attacked  by  English  troops* 
and  an  agreement  was  made  that  not  more  than  BOO  of  the  Sidi*s  men 
were  to  remain  on  shore  at  one  time  and  that  none  of  them  were  to 
have  any  arms  except  a sword.  These  visits  placed  the  English 
in  an  unpleasant  dilemma.  If  they  allowed  the  Bidis  to  land*  they 
roused  the  suspicion  and  anger  of  Shivaji;  if  they  forbad  the  Sidis 
landing  they  displeased  the  Moghals.8 


Chapter  ¥11. 
History. 

Tub  MarAtu_Ab. 

wo-  isoa 


and  building,  the  third  for  the  gross  of  our  trade.  Wherefore  offices  of  civility  must  be 
performed  to  each  of  these  i out  they,  sometimes  interfering,  are  the  occasion  of 
jealousies,  these  three  being  to  diametrically  opposite  one  to  another.  For, 
while  the  Moghal  brings  hie  fleet  either  to  winter  or  to  recruit  in  this  bay,  Seva  takes 
offence  t on  the  other  hand,  the  Moghal  would  soon  put  a atop  to  all  business  should 
he  be  denied.  The  Portugal*,  in  league  with  neither , think  it  a mean  compliance 
in  ua  to  allow  either  of  them  countenance,  especially  to  furnish  them  with  guns  and 
weapons  to  turn  upon  Christiana  which  they  wisely  make  an  Inquisition  crime* 
New  Account,  70.  What  the  King  gave  was  the  * port,  island,  and  premises, 
including  all  rights,  territories,  appurtenances,  royal  tips,  revenues,  rents,  customs, 
castles,  forts,  buildings,  fortifications,  privileges,  franchises,  and  hereditaments/ 
Russel's  Statutes  of  the  East  India  Company,  Appendix  VIII.  ix.  The  English,  says 
Bolds  us  (16661,  thought  they  had  obtained  an  all-powerful  treasure,  though,  indeed, 
Bombay  bu  brought  them  nothing  but  trouble  and  Loss.  Mnl&bdr  and  Coromandel 
Coast,  Churchill,  III,  540. 

1 Nai rue's  Konkao,  65,  This  is  the  first  mention  of  Shiv&ji's  fleet.  Dime's  Historical 

Fragments,  207- 

* Naime's  Konkan,  65.  8 Anderson's  English  in  Western  India,  76*77. 

* Orme's  Historical  Fragments,  38-30.  8 Bruce’s  Annals,  II.  319. 

* Orme's  Historical  Fragments,  42  ; Lew’s  Indian  Navy,  I,  62-63  ; Anderson’s 

English  in  Western  India,  79-81* 
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In  April  1074  Shiv&ji  was  crowned  at  R&ygad  fort  near  the  town 
of  MaMd  in  south  Kol&ba.  An  embassy  sent  by  the  Bombay 
Government  found  him  friendly*  He  granted  them  leave  to  trad© 
to  any  part  of  his  territory  on  paying  an  import  duty  of  two  and  a 
half  per  cent  ; he  allowed  them  to  establish  factories  at  R&j&par  and 
D&bhol  in  Ratn&giri,  at  Chaul  in  Kol&ba,  and  at  Kaly&n  ; and  he 
arranged  to  make  good  part  of  their  losses  from  his  sack  of  R£jApur 
in  Rafcn&giri.1 * *  In  the  same  year  (1674)  Moro  Pandit,  a MaiAtha 
general,  took  up  his  quarters  in  Kaly&n  and  called  on  the  Portuguese 
to  pay  a chauth  or  twenty-five  per  cent  tribute  for  Bassein, 

Of  the  state  of  the  district  between  1 678  and  1 675,  Fryer  has  left 
several  interesting  details.  Under  the  great  Gerald  Auogier,  the 
English  were  founding  a marine,  fortifying  Bombay,  bringing  the 
settlement  into  order,  and  making  the  island  an  asylum  for  traders 
and  craftsmen  ; but  trade  was  small  and  the  climate  was  deadly,* 
In  S&lsette  and  Bassein  the  Portuguese  were  * effeminated  in 
courage';  they  kept  their  lands  only  because  they  lived  among 
mean-spirited  neighbours*®  Still  S&lsette  was  rich,  with  pleasant 
villages  and  country  seats,  the  ground  excellent  either  of  itself 
or  by  the  care  of  its  inhabitants,  yielding  fine  cabbages,  coleworts 
and  radishes,  garden  fruit,  * un comparable*  water-melons,  and  onions 
as  sweet  and  well-tasted  as  an  apple,  S&lsette  supplied  with 
provisions  not  only  the  adjoining  islands  but  Goa  also.  Every 
half  mile,  along  the  Bassein  creek  from  Th&na  to  Bassein,  wore 
1 delicate'  country  mansions.  In  B&ndra  the  Jesuits  lived  in  a great 
college  with  much  splendour.  Rural  churches  were  scattered 
over  the  island,  and  ThAna  and  BAndra  were  considerable  towns.4 * 
Bassein  was  a great  city  with  six  churches,  fonr  convents,  and  two 
colleges,  and  stately  dwellings  graced  with  covered  balconies 
and  large  two-storied  windows*  The  land  was  plain  and  fruitful 
in  sugarcane,  rice,  and  other  grain.  Much  of  it  had  lately 
been  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  of  Maskat,  who,  without  resistance, 
often  set  fire  to  the  Portuguese  villages,  carried  off  their  gentry 
into  slavery,  butchered  their  priests,  and  robbed  their  churches. 
Every  year  the  Portuguese  had  a * lusty  * squadron  at  sea,  hot  no 
sooner  was  the  squadron  passed  than  the  Arabs  landed  and  worked 
mischief,6 

On  his  way  to  Junnar  in  Poona,  in  April  1075,  Fryer  found,  on 
both  sides  of  the  KaJj&n  river,  stately  villages  and  dwellings  of 


i Anderson's  English  in  Western  India,  77. 

■Fryer'*  New  Account,  65-70*  Bruce’s  Annale,  II.  344*  Weaver*  came  from 

Chaul  to  Bombay,  and  a fttreet  wa*  ordered  to  be  built  for  them  stretching  from  the 

cm  atom*- house  to  the  fort  Ditto*  In  1669  Mr.  Warwick  Pett  wa*  sent  to  Bombay  to 
instruct  the  settler*  in  ship- building  (Ditto,  II.  254), 

■ Fryer'*  New  Account,  64  ; BaTdreus  in  Churchill,  III.  546  ; Chardin  in  Orme’* 
Hint.  Frag*  230.  * New  Account,  70-73* 

B Fryer  s New  Account,  75.  Orme  (Hist*  Frag.  46)  state*  that  the  Arab*  numbered 
600,  fewer  than  the  Bassein  garrison,  but  the  garrison  remained  pan  id- struck  within 
their  walls*  This  pusillanimity,  add*  Orme,  exposed  them  to  the  contempt  of  all 
their  neighbour**  In  1670  the  Arab*  had  seized  and  sacked  Din,  Hamilton’s  New 
Account,  I.  139.  Id  1674,  according  to  Chardin,  the  Arab*  were  routed  at  Daman* 
Orme1*  Hist.  Frog,  218* 
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Portuguese  nobles,  till,  on  the  right,  about  a mile  from  Kaly&n,  t hey 
yielded  to  ShivAji.  Kaly&n  was  destroyed  by  the  fury  of  the 
Portugals,  afterwards  o£  the  Moghal,  then  of  ShivAji,  and  now  lately 
of  the  Moghal  whose  flames  were  hardly  extinguished.  By  these 
incursions  the  town  was  bo  ruined  that  the  houses  were  mean  kennels 
and  the  people  beggars.1  TitvAla,  seven  miles  east,  across  rocky 
barren  and  parched  ways,  was,  like  KalyAn,  reeking  in  ashes.  The 
Moghal s laid  waste  all  in  their  road,  both  villages,  fodder,  and  com, 
carrying  off  cattle  and  women  and  children  for  slaves,  and  burning 
the  woods  so  that  rnnaways  might  have  no  shelter.  Then  the  way 
led  across  some  better  country,  with  arable  grounds,  heaths,  and 
forests,  some  of  them  on  fire  for  two  or  three  miles  together.  In  the 
poor  village  of  MurbAd,  where  Fryer  next  stopped,  the  people  had  no 
provisions.  Though  several  villages  were  in  eight  and  the  people 
greedy  enough  to  take  money,  with  diligent  search  and  much  ado, 
only  one  hen  was  found.  All  the  land  was  ploughed,  but  ShtYAji 
coming  reaped  the  harvest,  leaving  the  tillers  hardly  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  From  MurbAd  the  path  led  over  hilly,  but 
none  of  the  worst  ways,  across  burnt  grass-lands  ; then  over  a fine 
meadow  checkered  with  brooks  and  thriving  villages,  to  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  to  Dehir  (Dhasai),  a garrison  town  of  ShivAji's,  where  he 
stabled  his  choicest  horses.  Here  all  were  in  arms,  not  suffering  their 
women  to  stir  out  of  the  town.  The  town  was  crowded  with  people 
miserably  poor.  The  garrison  was  a ragged  regiment,  their  weapons 
more  a cause  of  laughter  than  of  terror? 

On  his  return  from  Junnar  (May  24th),  Fryer  came  by  the  NAna 
p&ss  through  MurbAd  and  Barfta,  perhaps  Barvi  about  three  miles 
north-east  of  KalyAo.  The  misery  of  the  people  seems  to  have  struck 
him  even  more  than  on  his  way  inland.  His  bearers  could  buy 
nothing,  the  people  being  * harried  out  of  their  wits,’  mistrusting 
their  own  countrymen  as  well  as  strangers,  living  as  it  were  wildly, 
betaking  themselves  to  the  thickets  and  wildernesses  among  the 
hills  upon  the  approach  of  any  new  face.  At  Barfta  the  € Ooombies 
or  woodmen,’  who  lived  in  beehive -like  huts  lined  with  broad 
teak  leaves,  were  not  strong  enough  to  aid  their  herds  against  the 
devouring  jaws  of  wild  beasts.  Fires  had  to  be  kept  up,  lest  the 
horse  might  f lose  one  of  his  quarters  or  the  oxen  serve  the  wild 
beasts  for  a supper.'  A strict  watch  was  added,  whose  mutual 
answerings  in  a high  tone  were  deafened  by  the  roaring  of  tigers, 
the  cries  of  jackals,  and  the  veilings  of  haloo b or  overgrown  wolves. 
The  poor  Coombies  were  all  so  harassed  that  they  dared  not  till  the 
ground,  never  expecting  to  reap  what  they  sowed.  Nor  did  they 
remain  in  their  houses,  but  sought  lurking  places  in  deserts  and 
caverns.  So  obvious  were  the  hardships  that  Fryer's  bearers  often 
reflected  on  their  own  happiness  under  English  rule.* 3 

During  these  years  (1673- 1677)  the  relations  of  the  English  and 
Portuguese  were  still  unfriendly.  Enraged  at  the  refusal  of  the 
Deputy  Governor  to  give  up  a MalabAr  ship  that  bad  sought  refuge 
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1 Fryer's  Now  Account,  124.  * Fryer’s  New  Account,  127* 

3 Fryer’s  New  Account,  142. 
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in  Bombay,  the  Portuguese  General  Manuel  de  Saldanba  raised  a 
force  of  1200  men  and  marched  against  Bombay,  But*  on  finding 
that  this  display  of  strength  had  no  effect,  he  beat  a retreat. 
Shortly  after  some  Portuguese  priests  were  found  in  Bombay,  stirring 
up  the  Portuguese  residents  against  the  English,  and  an  order  was 
issued  requiring  ( all  vagabond  PAdres*  to  leave  the  island.  The 
Portuguese  authorities  continued  to  starve  Bombay,  forbidding  the 
export  of  rice  from  BAndra  and  placing  an  almost  prohibitive  duty 
on  fruits,  vegetables,  and  fowls.  They  tried  to  levy  a ten  per  cent 
duty  on  all  supplies  passing  Thdna  and  Karan j a on  their  way  to 
Bombay,  but  this  the  English  steadily  resisted.1 * * 

In  1675  ShivAji  drove  the  Moghals  from  their  ThAua,  possessions, 
and,  passing  west  along  the  TAnsa,  began  to  fortify  opposite  the 
Portuguese  town  of  SAivAn  (Si bon).  This  produced  some  'slender 
hostilities/  but  the  work  went  on.  In  the  following  year  ShivAji 
sent  a force  to  PArnera  in  the  south  of  Surat,  and  repaired  and 
garrisoned  the  fort.*  In  1678  ShivAji  tried  to  burn  the  Musalmdn 
boats  in  Bombay  harbour.  Failing  in  his  first  attempt  he  went 
back  to  KalyAn  and  tried  to  cross  to  ThAna,  but  was  stopped  by 
Portuguese  boats.4  In  the  same  year  the  NAgothna  river  was  the 
scene  of  a struggle  between  some  English  troops  from  Bombay  and 
SbivAjPe  general.  In  October  1679,  to  guard  the  southern  shores 
of  Bombay  harbour  against  the  Sidi's  raids,  ShivAji  took  possession 
of  the  small  rooky  inland  of  Khauderi  or  Kenery  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour.  This  island  was  claimed  both  by  the  Portuguese 
and  by  the  English,  but  it  had  been  neglected  as  it  was 
supposed  to  have  no  fresh  water.  On  its  capture  by  ShivAji  the 
English  and  Sidis  attempted  to  turn  out  the  MarAfchAs.  The 
English  sent  an  aged  captain,  or  according  to  another  account  a 
drunk  lieutenant,  in  a small  vessel  to  find  out  what  the  Mar&thAs 
meant  by  landing  on  the  island.  The  officer  was  induced  to  land, 
and  he  and  his  crew  were  cut  off.  The  Revenge,  a pink,  and  seven 
native  craft  were  ordered  to  lie  at  anchor  and  block  all  approach  to 
the  rock.  On  this,  the  MarathAs  attacked  the  English  fleet,  took 
one  grab,  and  put  to  flight  all  except  the  Revenge.  The  little  man- 
of-war  was  commanded  by  Captain  Minchm,  and  the  gallant  Captain 
Keigwin  was  with  him  as  Commodore,  These  officers  allowed  the 
MarathAs  to  board,  and  then,  sweeping  the  decks  with  their  great 
guns,  destroyed  some  hundreds,  sunk  four  of  the  enemy's  vessels, 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  In  spite  of  this  success  the  MarAthAa 


1 Bmce’e  Annals,  II.  392  ; Anderson tb  English  in  Western  India,,  86.  According  to 
Navarette  the  English  overthrew  the  churches  end  cut  to  pieces  the  pint  urea  on  the 
alter*.  Orme'j  Hiet.  Frag.  203. 

* Ome’A  Hint.  Frag.  51-54.  ShivAji  is  stated  to  have  driven  the  Moghals  from 
Kalydn,  which,  except  the  Portuguese  atrip  of  coast,  included  all  the  country  below 
the  hi  lie  as  far  north  an  Daman.  Bruce*  Annal*,  II.  48,  Disorder  among  the 
Portuguese  was  one  cause  of  Shivdji'i  success..  In  1675  (Mny  25th)  Fryer  found  mfiST 
Kalydn  * a pragmatical  Portugal  who  had  fled  to  thia  place  for  designing  the  death  of 

a fid  algo.  He  was  about  to  accept  the  pay  of  ShivAji,  and  was  marching  at  the  head 
of  forty  men.  He  wan  a bold  desperate  fellow,  a rich  lout,  no  gentleman,  a fit 
instrument  to  ruin  his  nation.1  New  Account,  144, 

* Orme'e  Hiat,  Frag.  55.  4 NairntTa  Konkan,  67. 
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continued  to  hold  Kbdnderi.  Soon  after  (9th  January  1680)*  as  a 
counter  movement,  Sidi  KAsim  entrenched  himself  on  Underi  or 
Bfenery  rock*  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Kh&nderi,  and  the 
MAr&th&s  in  vain  tried  to  drive  him  out.  The  possession  of  these 
islands  by  enemies*  or,  at  beat,  by  doubtful  friends,  imperilled  Bom- 
bay, The  Deputy  Governor  prayed  the  Court  for  leave  to  expel  them. 
In  reply  he  was  censured  for  not  having  called  out  the  Company's 
ships  and  prevented  the  capture.  But,  owing  to  want  of  funds  and 
the  depressed  state  of  trade,  he  was  ordered  to  make  no  attempt  to 
recover  the  islands,  and  was  advised  to  avoid  interference  in  all 
ware  between  Indian  powers.  An  agreement  was  accordingly  made 
acquiescing  in  £3hivAji*s  possession  of  Khanderi.1 * 3 

On  the  death  of  ShivAji  on  the  5th  of  April  1680,  SamhhAji,  his 
son  and  successor,  by  supporting  the  Emperor's  rebel  son  Suit  An 
Akbar,  brought  on  himself  the  anger  of  Aurangzeb.  In  the  fights 
that  followed  between  the  Sidis  and  the  MarAthAs  the  shores  of  the 
Bombay  harbour  were  often  ravaged.  The  English  in  Bombay  were 
in  constant  alarm,  as,  from  ill-advised  reductions,  they  had  only  one 
armed  ship  and  less  thana  hundred  Europeans  in  the  garrison.9  In 
1682  a Moghal  army  came  from  Junnar  to  Kalyan,  The  Portuguese 
had  before  this  lost  their  hold  of  Sfaab&z  or  BelApur  near  Panvel, 
as  the  Sidi  is  mentioned  as  building  a fort  at  Bel&pur  to  guard 
it  against  the  MarAfchAs.  After  the  rains  the  MarAthAs  and  Sidis 
again  fought  in  Bombay  harbour,  and  SambbAji  is  mentioned  as 
preparing  to  fortify  the  island  of  Elephanta  and  as  ordering  his 
admiral  Daulat-Kh&n  to  invade  Bombay,  where  the  militia  were 
embodied  and  3000  of  Aurangzeb's  troops  were  landed  at  M&zgaon 
to  help  in  the  defence,®  In  1683  the  Moghals  ravaged  Kaly&u,  and 
the  Portuguese  fought  with  the  Marath&s.  Sambh&j  i,  who  was  repulsed 
before  Chaul,  seized  the  island  of  Karanja  and  plundered  some 
places  north  of  Bassein.  In  consequence  of  the  capture  of  Bantam 
by  the  Dutch,  Bombay  was  made  the  head  English  station  in  the 
East  Indies,  forty  European  recruits  were  sent,  and  200  Rajputs 
ordered  to  be  enrolled.  At  the  close  of  the  year  Captain  Keigwin, 
the  commandant  of  the  Bombay  garrison,  enraged  by  continued 
reductions  in  pay  and  privileges,  revolted  from  the  Company, 
seized  and  confined  the  Deputy  Governor,  and,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  garrison  and  the  people  of  the  island,  declared  that  the  island 
was  under  the  King's  protection.  Mr,  Child,  the  President,  came 
from  Surat  to  Bombay,  bat,  failing  to  arouse  any  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  Company,  returned  to  Surat.  The  revolt  continued  till 
October  1684,  when  Sir  Thomas  Grantham,  a King's  officer  and 
Vice- Admiral  of  the  Indian  fleet,  arrived  from  England,  and  coming 
to  Bombay  in  November  1684,  landed  without  attendants,  and 
persuaded  Keigwin  to  give  up  the  island  and  retire  to  England.4 
Keigwin  had  ruled  with  honesty  and  success.  He  made  a favourable 
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treaty  with  Sambh&ji  and  repressed  th©  Sidi,  forbidding  him  to 
come  to  M£zgaon  except  for  water.  He  claimed,  perhaps  with 
justice,  that  bis  vigorous  management  had  saved  the  island  from 
falling  into  the  hands  either  of  the  Mar£th£s  or  of  the  Moghals.* 

In  1684  KalyAn  was  again  ravaged  by  the  Moghals.3  The  war 
between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Mar&th&s  was  renewed,  the  Portu- 
guese retaking  Karanja,  Santa  Cruz  opposite  Kaly&n,  and  the 
great  hill-fort  of  Asheri.®  Sambh4ji  in  return  ravaged  the  Portu- 
guese territory  and  invested  Bass  ©in.* 

In  1687,  under  the  influence  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  the  Court  of 
Directors,  disgusted  with  the  uncertain  nature  of  their  trading 
privileges  in  Surat  and  in  Beogal,  full  of  admiration  for  the  Dutch 
system  of  independent  and  self-supporting  centres  of  trade,  and 
encouraged  by  tha  support  they  received  from  the  Crown,  determined 
to  shake  off  their  submission  to  the  Moghal,  to  raise  their  leading 
Indian  factories  to  be  Regencies,  to  strengthen  them  so  that  they 
could  not  be  taken  by  native  attack,  and  to  nse  their  power  at  sea  as 
a means  of  preventing  Aurangzeb  from  interfering  with  tbeir  trade. 

With  this  object  independent  settlements  were  to  be  established  at 
Bombay,  Madras,  and  Chittagong,  Bombay  was  to  be  the  chief  seat 
of  power,  as  strong  as  art  and  money  could  make  it,  and  S&lsette  was 
to  be  seized  and  garrisoned.  Mr.,  now  Sir  John,  Child,  the  brother 
of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  was  appointed  Captain  General  and  Admiral  of 
the  Company's  forces  by  sea  and  land.  He  was  directed  to  leave 
Surat  and  establish  his  head-quarters  in  Bombay,  to  make  an  alliance 
with  the  Marath&s,  and  to  seize  as  many  Moghal  ships  as  he  could, 
until  the  independence  of  the  Company's  stations  waa  acknowledged. 

With  this  object  a strong  force  both  in  ships  and  men  was  sent  to 
Chittagong  and  to  Bombay.  These  schemes  and  preparations  failed. 

In  Bengal,  hostilities  were  begun  before  the  whole  force  arrived ; 
they  were  prosecuted  with  little  success,  and  agreements  were 
hurriedly  patched  up  on  the  old  basis  of  dependence  on  the  Moghal. 

In  the  west  matters  went  still  worse.  Sir  John  Child  issued  orders  for 
the  capture  of  Moghal  ships  while  Mr.  Harris  and  the  other  factors 
were  still  at  Surat,  With  these  hostages  there  was  no  chance  that 
the  fear  of  the  destruction  of  the  Moghal  sea-trade  would  induce 
Aurangzeb  to  admit  the  independence  of  the  English  settlements. 
Aurangzeb  at  this  time,  besides  his  successes  against  SambhAji,  had 
reduced  both  Bij&pur  and  Golkonda.  The  attempt  to  wring  con- 
cessions from  him  was  hopeless  and  had  to  be  given  up,  and  envoys 
were  sent  to  Bii&pur  to  negotiate  a peace  and  regain  the  former 
privileges.  In  the  midst  of  these  disappointments  and  failures  Sir 
John  Child  died  in  Bombay  on  the  4th  of  February  1690. 

On  the  27th  of  February  1690  Aurangzeb  passed  an  order  grant- 
ing the  English  leave  to  trade.  The  terms  of  this  order  were 
humiliating.  The  English  had  to  admit  their  fault,  crave  pardon, 
pay  a heavy  fine,  promise  that  they  would  go  back  to  their  oldr.com 
position  of  simple  traders,  and  dismiss  Child  ' the  origin  of  all  the 


1 Nairne’fl  Konkan,  74  ; Bruce’s  Annals,  IT.  498. 

1 Nfcime'a  Kouk&u,  76.  1 * OrmeTa  Hiat.  Frag.  141. 
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evil*1 * 3 4 * *  Before  thi&  person  was  granted  (14th  February  1089)  the 
Sidi  fleet  and  army  had  invaded  Bombay , gained  possession  of 
M&lum,  M&zgaon,  and  Sion,  and  held  the  Governor  and  the  garrison 
as  if  besieged  in  the  town  and  castle.  The  treaty  with  the  English 
contained  an  order  to  the  Sidi  to  withdraw  from  Bombay.  But  the 
English  did  not  regain  possession  of  M^zgaon,  M&him,  and  Sion,  till 
the  22nd  of  June  I690.1  So  weak  were  the  defences  of  the  island 
and.  so  powerless  was  the  garrison,  reduced  by  pestilence  to 
thirty-five  English,  that,  in  Mr,  Harris'  opinion,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  jealousy  of  Mukhty&r  Khan  the  Moghul  general,  the  Sidi 
might  have  conquered  the  island.*  This  foolhardy  and  ill-managed 
attempt8  of  the  Childs  to  raise  the  Company  to  the  position  of  an 
Independent  power  is  said  to  have  cost  the  Company  £416,000 
(Re.  41 ,00,000),*  Poring  the  decline  of  Marritha  vigour,  that 
followed  the  capture  and  death  of  Sambh&ji,  the  Moghals  overran 
most  of  the  North  Konkan.  In  1689  they  made  several  inroads 
into  Portuguese  territory,  plundering  small  towns  and  threatening 
Bassem.8  In  1690  a band  of  ruffians,  under  a leader  named 
KdkAji,  came  plundering  close  to  Bassein,  and  two  years  later  the 
Sidi  attacked  Bassein  and  threatened  Salsette.®  In  1 694  Aurang- 
«eb  declared  war  on  the  Portuguese,  and  his  troops  ravaged  the 
country  so  cruelly  that  the  people  had  to  take  shelter  within  the 
walls  of  Baasein  and  Daman.  Fortunately  for  the  Portuguese 
Aurangzeh  was  in  want  of  cannon  to  use  against  the  Mar&thds,  and, 
on  the  promise  of  a supply,  made  a favourable  treaty  with  the 
Portuguese,7  But  there  seemed  neither  rest  nor  security  for  the 
rich  peace-loving  Portuguese.  No  sooner  were  matters  settlod  with 
Aurangzeb  than  bauds  of  Maskat  Arabs  landed  in  S&lsette,  burnt 
the  Portuguese  villages  and  churches,  killed  their  priests,  and 
carried  off  1400  prisoners  into  slavery,®  Next  year  the  Portuguese 
were  somewhat  encouraged  by,  what  was  now  an  unusual  event,  a 
sea  victory  over  the  Mar&thAs.® 

Bombay  continued  very  depressed.  In  1694  trade  was  in  a 
miserable  state;  the  revenue  bad  fallen  from  £6208  to £1416  (Rs. 
62,080 -Rs.  14,160),  the  cocoa-palms  were  almost  totally  neglected, 
and  there  were  only  a hundred  Europeans  in  the  garrison.1®  In 
1696  want  of  funds  required  a reduction  of  sixty  Christians  and 
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1 B raoe'ii  Anna!*,  IL  650-642. 

* Bruce's  Annals,  III.  94-  The  Jesuits  hud  been  Active  in  helping  the  Sidi,  As  a 
punishment  their  lands  in  Bombay  were  seized.  Ditto  95. 

3 Anderson's  English  in  Western  India,  117, 

4 Kh&fi  Kh&n  (1680-1736)  seems  to  have  visited  Bombay  before  Sir  John  Child's 
troubles  began.  He  was  much  struck  by  the  strength  And  richness  of  the  place. 
Elliot  And  Dowflon,  VII,  212. 

* Ovington's  Voyage  to  Burst, 

* tfairWs  Konkin*  77  ; Brace's  Annals,  III,  124. 

7 Nairoe's  Konkao,  78. 

8 Hamilton  in  Nairne's  Konkan . 78.  The  Arabs  of  Maskat  had  five  large  ships 
and  1500  men.  In  1694  their  strength  was  so  great  that  they  were  expected  to  gain 
command  of  the  Persian  golf.  Bruce's  Annals,  III.  169-193, 

1 Nai rue's  Konkan,  78.  Orme  notices  ( Historical  Fragments,  218)  that  as  late  as  1674 
the  Portuguese  armada  cruised  every  year  off  Goa  to  assert  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas. 

JD  Brace’s  Annals,  III,  164, 
b 310—61 
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340  Genfcoos,1 * *  and,  in  1697,  there  were  only  twenty -seven  European 
soldiers.*  In  1 701  MAhim  and  other  stations  had  been  strengthened, 
but  the  garrison  was  weak.  The  MartithAe,  Moors,  Arabs,  and 
Portuguese  were  ready  to  attack  Bombay,  and  if  reinforcements  were 
not  sent  the  island  must  be  lost.9  In  1702  the  safety  of  the  island 
was  threatened  by  the  Portuguese  stopping  the  supply  of  provisions 
for  the  garrison,  and  giving  secret  help  to  the  Martithtis.  Added 
to  this  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  island,  carried  off  some 
hundreds  of  the  natives,  and  reduced  the  Europeans  to  the  small 
number  of  seventy-six  men.  The  plague  was  followed  by  a storm 
which  destroyed  the  produce  of  the  island  and  wrecked  the  greater 
part  of  the  shipping ,4 *  In  1705  matters  were  little  better.  The 
garrison  was  very  weak,  the  Hindu  companies  were  disbanded  for 
neglect  of  duty,  the  Surat  trade  was  at  a stand,  and  the  trade  with 
the  MalabAr  coast  was  harassed  by  KAnhoji  Angria,  a ShivAji, 
or  M&rtitha  robber.6  In  1 708  the  king  of  Persia  proposed  to  send 
an  envoy  to  arrange  with  the  English  a joint  attack  on  tbe 
Marti, tha  and  Arab  pirates.  But  the  Governor  was  forced  to  decline  ; 
Bombay  was  in  no  state  to  receive  an  envoy  ' either  by  the 
appearance  of  its  strength,  or  by  having  disposable  shipping  for 
the  service  solicited/6  The  * Unfortunate  Isle  of  the  East*  was 
plague-stricken,  empty,  and  ruined.  Of  800  Europeans  only  fifty 
were  left,  six  civilians,  six  commissioned  officers,  and  not  quite 
forty  English  soldiers.  There  was  only  one  horse  fit  to  ride  and  one 
pair  of  oxen  able  to  draw  a coach.7 *  Bombay  that  had  been  on©  of 
the  pleasantest  places  in  India  was  brought  to  be  one  of  the  most 
dismal  deserts.0 

Between  A u ran  gzeb*s  treaty  with  the  Portuguese  in  1694  and  his 
death  in  1708,  with  the  coast  strip  under  the  Portuguese  and  EalyAn 
under  the  Moghals,  Thtina  seems  to  have  been  freer  from  war  and 
plunder  than  it  bad  been  for  years.  Of  the  parts  under  the  Moghals 
no  details  have  been  traced.  But,  in  spite  of  all  they  had  suffered, 
the  Portuguese  lands  were  richly  tilled,  and  the  people,  except 
the  lowest  classos,  were  well-to-do.  According  to  the  MusalmAn 
historian  Khtifi  Ehtin,fl  Bassein  and  Daman  were  veiy  strong  and  the 
villages  round  them  were  flourishing,  yielding  a very  large  revenue. 
The  Portuguese  tilled  the  skirts  of  the  hills  and  grew  the  beet 
crops,  sugarcane,  pine -apples,  and  rice,  with  gardens  of  cocoa-palms 
and  vast  numbers  of  betel  vines.  Unlike  tbe  English,  they  attacked 
no  ships  except  ships  that  refused  their  passes,  or  Arab  and 
Maskat  vessels  with  which  they  were  always  at  war.  The  greatest 
act  of  Portuguese  tyranny  was,  that  they  taught  and  brought  up  as 
Christians  the  children  of  any  of  their  MusalmAn  or  Hindu  subjects 


i Bruce's  Aimak,  III,  194  ; Anderson 
1 Bruce’s  Aimak,  III.  215. 

* Bruce1!  Annul!*  III.  502  603, 

Bruce’s  Aimak,  III.  652. 

7 Anderson ’a  English  in  Western  India,  128,  IG3,  171-172. 

9 Hamilton^  New  Account,  I.  240. 

6 Kbuft  KhAn’s  Muntnkh&bu  1-Lub4b  in  Elliot  and  Dowson*  VI I.  211-212,  and 

345-346.  Khafl  Kh&D,  who  lived  from  about  1680  to  1735,  travelled  in  the  Kouk*n 

and  visited  Bombay.  See  below  p.  485  note  2. 


English  in  Western  India*  128. 

* Bruce's  Annals,  lit.  439.  ^ „ 

• Bruce's  Annals,  HL  596-597feaIPa>:IClar.C0m 
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who  died  leaving  no  grown-up  eon.1  Otherwise  they  were  worthy  of 

£ raise.  They  built  villages  and  in  all  matters  acted  with  much 
indness  to  the  people,  and  did  not  vex  them  with  oppressive  taxes* 
They  set  apart  a quarter  for  the  Muaalm&us  and  appointed  a kdzi  to 
settle  all  matters  of  tares  and  marriages.  Only  the  call  to  prayer 
was  not  allowed.  A poor  traveller  might  pass  through  their 
^territory  and  meet  with  no  trouble,  except  that  he  would  not  he  able 
to  say  his  prayers  at  his  ease.  Their  places  of  worship  were  very 
conspicuous  with  burning  tapers  of  camphor  and  figures  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  Mary,  very  gaudy  in  wood,  wax,  and  painh  They  were 
strict  in  stopping  tobacco,  and  a traveller  might  not  carry  more  than 
for  his  own  use*  When  they  married,  the  girl  was  given  as  the 
dowry*  They  left  the  management  of  all  affaire  in  the  house  and 
out  of  the  house  to  their  wives.  They  had  only  one  wife  and  con- 
cubines were  not  allowed.* 

In  the  beginning  of  1695  the  Italian  traveller  Gemelli  Careri  spent 
some  time  at  Daman  and  Bassein,  and  in  S&lsette.*  Daman  was  a 
fairly  pretty  town  in  the  Italian  style*  It  had  three  broad  streets 
and  four  cross  streets,  lined  with  regular  rows  of  one-storied  tiled 
dwellings,  with  oyster- shell  windows  instead  of  glass,  and  each  house 
with  its  garden  of  fruit-trees.  There  were  several  good  monasteries 
and  four  modern  bastions,  well-built  though  ill-supplied  with  cannon* 
There  was  a good  garrison,  a captain,  and  a revenue  factor.  The 
people  were  Portuguese,  half-castes  or  mestizos,  Musalm&ns,  and 
Hindus.  Most  of  the  Hindus  lived  in  old  Daman  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  a place  of  ill-planned  streets  and  cottages,  with  mud 
walls  and  roofs  thatched  with  palm-leaves.  The  Portuguese  lived 
in  great  style,  with  slaves  and  palanquins.4  Out-of-doors  they 
rode  in  -coaches  drawn  by  oxen*  The  food  was  not  good.  The  beef 
and  pork  were  ill-tasted,  they  seldom  killed  sheep,  and  everybody 
could  not  go  to  the  price  of  fowls*  Their  bread  was  excellent,  and 
native  fruits  and  many  European  herbs  were  plentiful.  Under  their 
coats  the  men  wore  an  odd  sort  of  breeches  called  eandalm , which 
when  tied  left  something  like  the  tops  of  boots  on  the  leg*  Others 
wore  a short  doublet,  and  under  the  donblet  wide  silk  breeches, 
and  some  let  their  breeches  hang  to  their  ankles  serving  as  hose. 

T&rdpur  was  well  inhabited  with  monasteries  of  Dominicans  and 
Reeolets  or  Franciscans,  At  Bassein  the  fortifications  were  not 
finished.  The  people  of  fashion  wore  silk  and  thin  muslins  with  long 
breeches  to  the  heols,  without  stockings,  and  with  sandals  instead 
of  shoes.  A bride  was  richly  dressed  in  the  French  fashion*  For 
fifteen  miles  between  Bassein  and  Cassabo,  that  is  AgAshi,  was 
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1 Munt&kh&ba-l-Lubdb  in  Elliot  and  Dowign.  VII.  345. 

a Muntakhabn-I-Labib  in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VLL  211-212  Add  345-348. 

* Churchill  a Voyages,  IV*  135-200. 

* The  number  of  slaves  varied  from  six  to  ten  in  a small  establishment  and  from 
thirty  to  forty  in  a large  establishment.  They  carried  umbrellas  and  p&l&nquipa 
and  did  other  menial  work.  They  cost  little  to  buy,  fifteen  to  twenty  N&pfea  crowns, 
and  scarcely  anything  to  keep,  only  a dish  of  rice  once  * day.  They  were  blacks 
brought  by  Portuguese  ships  from  Africa.  Borne  were  sold  in  war,  some  by  their 

5 a rents,  and  others,  in  despair,  barbarously  sold  themaelvoa.  Churchill’s  Voyage*, 
V.  203. 
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fruit-trees,  as  palms,  ngs,  mangoes,,  and  others  with  abundance  of 
sugarcanes.  The  gardens  were  always  green  and  fruitful,  watered 
with  engines.  The  gentry,  tempted  by  the  cool  pleasant  lanes,  had 
all  pleasure  houses  at  Ag&shi,  where  they  went  in  the  hottest  weather. 
About  this  time,  besides  the  risk  of  slaughter  by  Pendh&ri  free- 


north  coast ; cities  were  emptied  in  a few  hours , Surat,  Daman, 
Bassein,  and  ThAna  had  all  suffered1 

SAlsette,  the  beet  part  of  whioh  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  was  very 
rich  yielding  abundance  of  sugarcane,  rice,  and  fruit.  There  were 
several  villages  of  poor  wretched  Gentiles,  Moors,  and  Christiana 
living  in  wattle  and  daub  houses  covered  with  straw  or  palm-leaves. 
The  peasants  were  worse  than  vassals  to  the  lords  of  the  villages. 
They  were  bound  to  till  the  land  or  to  farm  as  much  as  might  put 
them  in  a condition  to  pay  the  landlord.  They  fled  like  slaves  from 
one  village  to  another,  and  their  landlords  brought  them  back  by 
force.  Those  who  held  from  large  proprietors  paid  their  rent  in 
grain,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  personal  service.  Those  who 
held  direct  from  the  state  paid  the  Government  factor  or  treasurer 
a monthly  imposition  according  to  what  they  were  worth.  The  chief 
places  in  the  island  were  B&ndra,  Versova,  and  Th&na.  Th&na 
stood  in  open  country  excellent  good  for  India,  It  had  three 
monasteries  and  a famous  manufacture  of  calicoes.11 

Careri  makes  no  mention  of  the  loss  and  havoo  caused  by  recent 
raids  and  disturbances.  But  he  tells  of  fierce  fights  at  sea  with  the 
Maskat  pirates  ;s  of  the  Malabare,  pirates  of  several  nations.  Moors, 
Hindus,  Jews,  and  Christians,  who  with  a great  number  of  boats  full 
of  mau  fell  on  all  they  met ; and  of  Savaji,  the  mortal  enemy  of 
the  Portuguese,  so  strong  that  he  could  fight  both  the  Moghals 
and  the  Portuguese,  He  brought  into  the  field  fifty  thousand 
horse  and  as  many  or  more  foot,  much  better  soldiers  than  the 
Moghals,  for  they  lived  a whole  day  on  a piece  of  dry  bread  while 
the  Moghals  marched  at  their  ease,  carrying  their  women  and 
abundance  of  provision  and  tents,  so  that  they  seemed  a moving 
city,  SavajiJS  subjects  were  robbers  by  sea  and  by  land.  It  was 
dangerous  at  any  time  to  sail  along  their  coast,  and  impossible  with- 
out a large  .convoy.  When  a ship  passed  their  forts,  the  Savajia 
ran  out  in  small  well-manned  boats,  and  robbed  friend  and  foe. 
This  was  the  pay  their  king  allowed  them. 

During  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  British  possession  of  Bombay 
the  trade  of  the  ThAna  coast  shows  a gradual  falling  off  in  all  the 


i This  plague  deT&atated  Upper  India  from  1617  to  1626.  Elliot  and  Dowsoa,  VX 
407,  It  raged  at  Bijapur  in  1689.  Ditto,  VII.  337.  See  PUcee  of  Interest*  p,  33  aAftar. 
note  6.  * Church  it t,  IV,  198. 

» There  were  a till  men  of  Talon  r among  the  Portuguese,  The  admiral  Antonio 
Machado  de  Brito,  who  waa  killed  in  a brawl  in  Goa  in  1694  (3rd  of  December),  had 
freed  the  Portuguese  territory  from  banditti  and  defeated  fourteen  Arab  ship*  which 
had  attacked  three  vemelfl  under  bis  command.  Churchill,  IV.  199, 
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porta  except  in  Bombay.  In  Bombay  between  1664  and  1684 
* trade  flourished  and  increased  wonderfully.* 1 * This  was  the 
turning-  point  in  the  modem  history  of  the  trade  of  the  Th£na  coast, 
when,  as  of  old,  it  began  to  draw  to  itself  the  chief  foreign  commerce 
of  Western  India.  Between  1684  and  1688  Bombay  was  the  centre 
of  English  commerce  with  Western  India, i Then  came  the  collapse 
and  the  years  of  deadly  depression  and  of  strife  between  the  London 
and  the  English  Companies,  ending  in  1702  in  the  formation  of  the 
New  United  Company. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Hamilton3  enters  on 
his  map  of  the  Th&na  coast.  Daman,  Cape  St.  John,  TdrApur, 
Bassein,  Bombay,  and  Chaul,  Besides  these  he  mentions,  between 
Daman  and  Bassein,  D&h&nu,  T&r&pnr,  M&him-Kellem  or  Kelva- 
M4him  and  the  island  of  Vaeeas  or  Ag&shi,  and  between  Bassein 
and  Bombay,  Verso va,  B&ndra,  and  M&hixn,  Of  these  ports 
Daman,  in  former  times  a place  of  good  trade,  was  reduced  to 
poverty ; D&b&nu,  T&r&pnr,  Kelva-M&him  and  the  island  of  Vaocas 
were  1 of  small  account  in  the  table  of  trade  Bassein  was  a place  of 
small  trade,  its  riches  dead  and  buried  in  the  churches ; Versova 
was  a small  town  driving  a small  trade  in  dry-fish ; B&ndra 
was  most  conspicuous,  but  it  had  no  trade  as  the  mouth  of  the  river 
was  pestered  with  rocks ; Bombay,  as  noticed  above,  had  fallen  very 
low.  Trade  was  so  bad  that,  according  to  Hamilton,  in  1696  the 
Governor  Sir  John  Gay erpref erred  a prison  in  Surat  where  he  could 
employ  his  money,  to  Government  house  in  Bombay  where  there 
was  no  chance  of  trade.  Th&na,  Ealy&n,  and  Panvel  are  passed  over 
in  silence.  Chaul,  once  a noted  place  of  trade,  was  miserably  poor.4 

No  details  have  been  traced  of  the  trade  of  Bombay  at  this 
period.  Apparently  vessels  from  Bombay  occasionally  traded  to 
England,  and  to  almost  all  the  known  Asiatic  and  east  African  porta. 
The  following  summary  serves  to  show  the  character  of  the  trade 
in  which,  a few  years  before,  Bombay  had  played  a considerable  part, 
and  in  which,  after  a few  years  of  almost  complete  effacement,  it 
again  acquired  a large  and  growing  share. 

Of  Indian  ports  north  of  the  ThAua  coast,  there  were  in  Sindh, 
Tatta  with  a vary  large  and  rich  trade  j Cutchnagar  apparently 
Ontchigad  six  miles  north  of  Dw&rka ; Mtfngrol,  and  Pormain  with 
considerable  traffic  ; Diu,  one  of  the  best  cities  in  India,  but  three- 
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I Hamilton"!*  New  Account,  I.  186. 

s Kh&fi  Kh&n,  who  seem*  to  have  visited  Bombay  before  Child’s  trouble*  began,  was 
much  struck  by  its  strength  and  richness.  Inside  of  the  fortress  from  the  gate,  on 
each  side  of  t be  road,  was  a line  of  English  youths  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
shouldering  excellent  muskets.  At  every  step  were  young  Englishmen  with 
sprouting  beards,  handsome  end  well-clothed  with  due  muskets  m their  bands. 
Further  on  were  Englishmen  with  long  beards  alike  in  age,  accoutrements,  and 
drees.  Further  on  were  Englishmen  with  white  beards,  clothed  iu  brocades  with 
muskets  on  their  shoulders,  drawn  up  in  two  ranks  in  perfect  array.  Next  were 
some  English  children,  handsome  and  wearing  pearls  on  the  borders  of  their  hate. 
Altogether  there  must  have  been  nearly  seven  thousand  musketeers,  dressed  and 
armed  as  for  a review,  Elliot  and  Dowson,  VII.  351-352. 

* Hamilton's  knowledge  of  this  coast  lasted  over  about  forty  years  from  about 
1680  to  172Q, 

* Hamilton's  New  Account,  I,  179,  243. 
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fourths  empty  ; Go  glia,  a pretty  large  town  with  some  trade  ; Cambay, 
a large  city,  a place  of  good  trade ; Broach,  famous  for  its  fine  cloth, 
and  for  its  oottim  ' the  best  in  the  world*  ; Surat,  a great  city  with  a 
very  considerable  trade  f in  spite  of  convulsions * ; Navs&ri,  with  m 
good  manufacture  of  coarse  and  fine  cloth  ; and  Gaodevi,  with 
excellent  teak  exported  and  need  in  building  houses  and  ships. 

South  nf  Cha-ul  to  Goa  the  coast  towns  were  small  and  poor, 
empty  and  tradeless,  the  coast  harassed  by  pirates,1  Even  Goa  had 
little  trade  except  in  palm-juice  arrack,  which  was  bought  yearly  in 
great  quantities  by  the  English  for  punch-  Between  Goa  and 
Cape  Comorin,  K&rwar*  Honivar,  and  Bhatkat  had  a good  trade. 
Mangalor  was  the  greatest  mart  in  K&nara,  and  Kannanur,  K Alik  at, 
and  Kochin  were  all  centres  of  considerable  commerce.  On  tbs 
east  coast  Fort  St.  David  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  places ; 
Madras  was  a well -peopled  colony,  and  Masulipatam,  Calcutta,  and 
Hugli  were  great  centres  of  trade.3 


In  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  east  coast,  were  Gombroon  with 
English  and  Dutch  factories  and  a good  trade,  Cong  with  a small 
trade,  Bushire  with  a pretty  good  trade,  and  Bassora  and  BagdAd 
great  cities  much  depressed  by  a pestilence  and  by  the  conquest 
of  the  Turks.  On  the  west  of  the  gulf,  Maskat  was  strongly 
fortified  and  well  supplied  with  merchandise.  On  the  east  coast 
of  Arabia  were  Kuria-Muria,  Dollar,  and  Kasstn,  inhospitable  ports 
with  a dislike  of  strangers  and  only  a small  trade.  Aden  was  a 
place  of  little  commerce.  Its  trade  had  passed  to  Mocha,  the 
port  of  the  great  inland  city  of  Sanaa,  with  English  and  Dutch 
factories.  Of  the  Red  Sea  marts,  Jidda  on  the  east  coast  and 
Mass  u a on  the  west  coast  were  the  most  important.3  On  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  Magadoxo,  Patta,  Mombas,  and  Mozambique  had 
little  trade  with  India,  partly  because  of  the  English  pirates  of 
Mozambique  and  partly  because  the  coast  as  far  south  as  Mombassa 
had  lately  (1692-1698)  passed  from  the  Portuguese  to  the  ImAm  of 
Maskat  South  of  Mombassa  there  was  little  trade  except  some 
Portuguese  traffic  with  Sena  and  some  British  dealing  with  Natal- 
Passing  east,  by  the  south  of  India,  the  rich  trade  of  Ceylon  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  and  the  English.  On 
the  east  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  the  chief  places  of  trade  were 
Chittagong,  ArrAk&n,  Syrian  the  only  open  port  in  Pegu,  whose 
glory  was  laid  in  the  dust  by  late  wars  with  Siam  and  by  its  conquest 
by  Burmah,  Further  east  were  Merji  and  Tenasserim,  Malacca  under 
the  Dutch  apparently  with  much  lessened  trade,  A chin  in  Sumatra 
a rich  and  important  mart  for  Indian  goods,  and  Ben  col  in  also  in 
Sumatra  with  an  English  colony.  The  rich  spice  trade  of  Java  and 
Borneo  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  Siam  and  Cambodia  were 
rich  and  were  anxious  to  trade  with  the  English.  Cochin- China 


1 Hamilton  mentions  Daods-RAjpnri  or  Janjira,  Zeferdon  or  Shriv&irdhau  in 
Janjira.  D&bhol,  SUjipur,  Gfoaria,  MAlvan,  and  Vengurla.  New  Account.  L 244-248. 

2 Hamilton's  New  Account,  II.  10, 


3 Theae  were,  travelling  west  from  Mokhs,  Mobai,  Zibet,  Jidda,  with  a great 
ide  from  the  conooorae  of  pUgrims  to  Mecca,  Suez  where  trade  w»  impowible  from 
e intolerable  avarice  of  tbo  Turks,  Zu&kio,  Maasna,  and  Zoyta. 
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had  little  trade*  but  Tonquin  was  powerful  and  commercial.  In 
China*  c the  richest  and  best  governed  empire  in  the  world/  the 
chief  places  where  the  English  traded  were  Canton*  Amoy*  and 
Sonchou.  Amoy  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
a great  centre  of  English  trade*  but  it  was  closed  some  years  later 
by  order  of  the  Emperor,  Japan  in  1655  had  risen  on  the  Portuguese 
and  killed  the  Christians*  and  the  Dutch  had  taken  advantage  of 
Charles  II  /s*  marriage  with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal  to  persuade  the 
Japanese  to  forbid  the  English  to  trade. 

The  trade  between  Bombay  and  other  Th&na  ports  was  chiefly  in 
grain*  vegetables,  fruit,  fowls*  and  mutton  for  the  Bombay  market* 
and  in  teak  from  Bassein  for  house  and  ship  building.  This  local 
trade  was  much  hampered  by  the  demands  of  the  Portuguese  and 
by  taxes  in  Bombay.1  The  barrier  of  customs-houses,  English 
Portuguese  and  Marithi*  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Deccan 
prevented  any  considerable  inland  trade.2  Gujarat  chiefly  exported 
com*  cloth*  and  cotton,  and  the  KAthi&w&r  ports  yielded  cotton* 
corn,  cloth*  pulse*  and  butter*  and  took  pepper*  sugar*  and  betelnut. 
From  the  South  Konkau  ports  almost  the  only  exports  were  cattle 
from  Janjira  and  arrack  from  Goa.  The  KAnara  ports  yielded  teak 
and  noon  timber*  and  the  Malab&r  coast  rice*  sandalwood*  pepper, 
betelnuts,  and  plenty  of  iron  and  steel.  The  east  Madras  ports  yielded 
diamonds*  the  best  tobacco  in  India*  and  beautiful  chintz*  and 
Calcutta  and  Hugli  yielded  saltpetre,  piecegoods*  silk,  and  opium. 

Outside  of  India  the  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf  took  Indian  cloth 
and  timber*  and  European  broadcloth  and  hardware  ; they  exported 
dates*  rose-water,  horses*  and  dry- fish.  The  east  Arab  ports  took 
coarse  calicoes,  and  exported  myrrh*  olibanum,  frankincense,  pearls* 
horses*  and  a red  resin.  Aden  exported  horses,  finely  shaped 
and  mettlesome  but  very  dear  £50  or  £60  being  thought  a small 
price  for  one.  Mo  kb  a exported  coffee,  myrrh*  and  frankincense  j 
Socotra  exported  aloes*  and  the  Abyssinian  ports  low-gold,  ivory, 
slaves,  coffee*  and  ostrich  feathers.  The  only  dealings  with  the  East 
African  ports  was  a little  Portuguese  traffic  in  gold  with  Sena,  and 
a British  traffic  in  ivory  with  Natal*  Ceylon  was  famous  for  its 
cinnamon,  emeralds*  sapphires*  and  cats-eyes.  Syrian  in  Pegu  imported 
Indian  goods*  European  hats,  and  silver  and  lead  which  passed  for 
money ; it  exported  timber,  ivory*  lac*  iron*  tin,  earth-oil,  rabies, 
and  diamonds.  Achin  and  Bencolm  in  Sumatra  took  large  quantities 
of  Indian  goods*  and  exported  fine  gold-dust  and  ivory.  Si&m  had 
timber  and  agala  wood,  Cambodia  had  ivory*  stick-lac,  gum*  and 
raw  silk.  Tonquin  was  rich  in  gold  and  copper,  abundance  of  raw 
silk*  lacquered  ware,  and  coarse  porcelain  ; the  Chinese  ports  took 
putchoc  from  Cutch  as  incense*  and  exported  gold,  copper,  raw  and 
wrought  silks,  lacquered  ware,  porcelain,  tea*  and  rhubarb*  Gold 
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1 The  Portuguese  levied  a duty  of  33  per  cent  and  a transit  fee  of  SO  per  cent  on 
timber  pausing  Baesein.  Anderson’*  Western  India*  86.  In  Bombay  Hamilton  (New 
Account,  I.  240)  writes,  * I have  seen  Portuguese  subjects  bring  twenty  or  thirty 
poultry  to  the  market*  and  have  five  of  the  best  taken  for  the  custom  of  the  rest.' 

£ There  was  live  per  cent  to  pay  in  Bombay,  eight  per  cent  in  Thiua,  and  arbitrary 
exactions  in  Kaly&n.  Bruce's  Annals*  III.  239. 
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was  plentiful  in  JapAn,  and  its  earthenware*  lacquered  work,  and 
silks  were  in  many  respects  better  than  the  corresponding' 
manufactures  of  China. 

From  England  came  lead  in  pigs,  barrels  of  tar,  sword  blades 
and  penknives,  spectacles*  looking-glasses,  swinging  glasses,  hubble- 
bubbles,  rosewater  bottles,  guns,  and  flowered  cloth  green  scarlet 
and  white.1  The  exports  were  indigo,  pepper,  coffee,  dyags,  cotton- 
wool, cloth,  cotton,  myrrh,  aloes,  saltpetre,  book-muslins,  and  dorids,% 

Among  the  Bombay  merchants,  the  number  of  English,  both  iu 
the  Company's  service  and  as  private  traders,  had  increased.  The 
other  merchants  were  chiefly  Armenians,  Hindus,  and  Musalm&os, 
As  in  former  times, Hindu  traders  were  settled  at  great  distances  from 
India.  In  1669,  among  the  schemes  for  increasing  the  population 
of  Bombay  was  one  for  tempting  Persian  Banians  to  settle  in  the 
Island.8  About  1700,  at  Bandar  Ab&s  the  Banians  were  strong 
enough  and  rich  enough  to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  cattle  by 
paying  a fine.4  Banians  were  also  settled  at  Cong  and  Bassora,* 
and  at  Mokba.6 

Some  of  the  ships  used  by  the  English  were  of  great  size.  Hamilton 
was  at  one  time  in  command  of  a vessel  that  drew  twenty-one  feet. 
The  native  merchants  had  also  large  fleets  of  fine  vessels.  One 
Muhammadan  merchant  of  Surat  had  a Beet  of  twenty  sail  varying 
from  200  to  800  tons,7-  English  captains  were  in  much  request  with 
the  Moghals  of  India,  who  gave  them  handsome  salaries  and  other 
indulgences.8 

The  sea  seems  to  have  been  specially  troubled  with  pirates. 
The  most  dangerous  were  the  Europeans,  of  whom  Captains 
Every,  Kidd,  and  Green  were  the  most  notorious.  Hamilton 
notices  two  nests  of  European  pirates,  near  Madagascar  and  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.®  Next  to  the  European  pirates 
the  most  formidable  were  the  Maskat  Arabs,  who  sometimes  with 
fleets  of  as  many  as  1 500  men  scoured  the  west  coast  of  India,10 
Along  the  west  coast  of  India  were  many  nests  of  pirates,  of  which 
the  chief  were  the  Sanganians  on  the  north  coast  of  K£thi£w£r,  the 
Ware  Is  of  Chh&ni  on  the  south  coast,  the  Sidis,  Mar&th&s,  Angri&s 
and  Savants  in  the  Konkan,  and  the  pirates  of  Porka  on  the 
Malah&r  coast,11 

After  the  union  of  the  London  and  the  English  Companies  iu 
1708,  Bombay  began  to  recover  from  its  deep  depression.  By  1716, 


I Snmt  Diaries  for  1700.  a Braced  Annals,  III.  513,  521,  533*  and  534. 

9 Bruce's  Annals,  II.  207.  The  context  shows  that  this  means  Hindus  from  the  gulf, 
not  P&rsis. 

i Hamilton's  Now  Account  I.  97.  6 Hamilton's  New  Account,  I.  84,  93, 

e Hamilton's  Now  Account*  L 42.  1 Hamilton's  New  Account,  I.  149. 

a Hamilton's  New  Account,  I.  237.  The  captain  had  from  £10  to  £15  a month, 
mates  from  £6  to  £9t  and  gunners  and  boatswains  good  salaries.  They  were  also 
allowed  to  do  some  private  trade, 

9 Hamilton's  New  Account,  L 19,  43,  320  ; LL  67.  Accounts  are  also  given  in  howls  COITI 
Indian  Navy,  I.  7&, 

10  Low's  Indian  Navy,  L 311,  312*  321.  Hamilton's  New  Account,  I.  139.  Hamilton, 
perhaps  on  the  ground  of  their  ooipmon  hate  of  the  Portuguese,  was  well  treated  by  the 
Maskat  Arabs.  Ditto,  L 71,  76, 

u Hamilton's  Now  Account,  I,  134,  141,  247  j Low's  Indian  Navy,  1.  97. 
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the  population  had  increased  to  1 6,000,  provisions  were  abundant, 
and  thanks  to  the  building  of  a strong  dyke  at  the  Great  Breach, 
much  of  the  salt  swamps  had  dried,  and  the  climate  was  pleasant 
and  with  care  as  healthy  as  England-  The  Town  Wall  was  finished 
in  1716,  and  the  Cathedral  was  begun  in  November  1715  and 
finished  in  1718/  In  all  other  parts  of  Th&na,  the  death  of 
Anr&ngzeb  was  the  beginning  of  fresh  struggles  and  loss.  The 
release  of  ShAhu,  which  happened  soon  after  Aurangzeb's  death, 
caused  a division  among  the  Mar&th&s.  and,  in  the  struggles  between 
the  heads  of  the  state,  Angri&  made  himself  nearly  independent,  and 
spread  his  power  over  the  south  of  Th&na  as  far  east  as  the 
RAjm&chi  fort  near  the  Bor  pass  and  as  far  north  as  Bhiwndi.® 
The  coast  districts  suffered  more  than  ever  from  the  raids  of  Arab 
pirates-  Four  times  between  1712  and  1720  they  fought  the 
Portuguese  fleet  which  they  formerly  used  carefully  to  avoid,® 
About  this  time  (1713)  B&Mji  Vishvan^th,  a Chitp&van  Br&hman  of 
Shrivardhan  near  B&nkot,  rose  to  be  the  leading  adviser  of  the 
S&tAra  branch  of  the  Mar6tha  state.  His  power  was  increased  by  the 
formal  withdrawal  of  the  Moghals  from  the  Koukan  in  1720,  and  by 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  vSatAra  and  the  Kolh&pnr 
branches  of  the  house  of  Shiv&ji  in  1730/  Between  1713  and  1727 
Angria^s  power  was  at  its  highest.  On  several  occasions,  in  1717, 
1719,  1720,  and  1722,  the  English  from  Bombay,  sometimes  alone 
sometimes  with  the  Portuguese,  attacked  Vijaydurg,  Kh&nderi,  and 
Blol&ba,  but  never  with  success/ 

Chapter  VI L 
History. 

The  Ma  rAtuIs. 

1670  1800* 

Bombay, 

1710 '17 tO, 

About  1 720  the  relations  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  English 
were  more  than  usually  strained.  The  Bombay  Government  found 
that  the  Portuguese  priests  were  stirring  up  their  people,  who  num- 
bered about  5000  or  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  island,  against 
the  English,  They  accordingly  resolved,  that  instead  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Goa  appointing  the  priests,  the  congregations  should  choose  their 
priests,  and  that  the  priest  chosen  by  the  people  should  be  nominated 
by  the  Bombay  Government,  Enraged  at  this  change  the  Portuguese 
General  of  the  North  forbad  the  transport  of  provisions  to  Bombay, 
and  seised  English  craft  in  the  M&nun  river.  Governor  Boone 
retaliated  (5th  July  1720)  by  proclaiming  the  lands  of  all  absentee 
Portuguese  confiscated  to  Government,  and  among  other  properties 
Parel  was  taken  from  the  Jesuits  and  made  a Government  House* 
The  British  messengers  who  were  sent  to  BAndra  to  make  the 
proclamation  were  seized,  carried  to  Th&n&  in  irons,  and  there  hoisted 
on  a gibbet*  On  their  return,  sound  in  limb  ‘but  very  sore  and 
mighty  terrified/  a small  body  of  British  troops  was  sent  to  M&Mm. 

The  Portuguem, 

17*7. 

i Bom*  Quar.  Rev*  HI.  33  38?  Hamilton 'a  New  Account,  I.  188.  Hamilton  (New 
Account,  I*  21 } describee  Mr*  Boone*  under  whom  these  improvements  were  made,  u 
* a gentleman  of  as  much  honour  and  good  Renee  os  over  eat  in  the  Governor'll  chair**  ^ 

S Angruk  seems  to  hive  made  grant*  ton  milee  north  of  Bhiwndi.  Mr*  Sinclair  in 
IntL  Ant.  IV*  65* 

* Elogucn  in  Naime’a  Konkan,  79.  According  to  Hamilton  (New  Account,  I.  761 
the  Arabs  of  Mask  at  were  by  no  means  savage  pirates*  They  spared  churches,  hilled 
no  one  in  cold  blood,  and  treated  their  captives  courteously. 

* Grant  Duff,  200,  203  and  223.  * Naime's  Konkan,  80* 

b 310—62 
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Chapter  VH. 
History. 

Tint  MarAihab. 
1670-4800. 

Tfte  PortagucMt 
1?%7\ 


A welt -aimed  shell,  lighting'  on  the  roof  of  the  Jesuit  Church  at 
R&ndra,  killed  several  of  the  priests  and  brought  the  rest  to  terms. 
Two  years  later  some  Portuguese,  found  contrary  to  agreement 
repairing  a fort  apparently  at  Kurla,  were  attacked  aud  driven  off 
with  the  loss  of  twenty  or  thirty  lives.1 


In  1727  the  Portuguese  made  some  efforts  to  check  the  decay  of 
their  power.  An  officer  was  sent  to  examine  the  defences  of  their 
Th&na  possessions  and  suggest  reforms,  and  a scheme  was  started 
for  buying  back  the  island  of  Bombay,  The  officer  sent  to  examine 
the  defences  found  the  management  most  loose  and  corrupt.1  There 
was  no  systematic  defence.  The  militia  was  in  confusion.  There 
was  no  discipline  : some  were  called  captains  and  some  corporals*  but 
all  were  heads.  Of  the  troops  of  horse,  the  Daman  troop  was  never 
more  than  forty  strong,  and  the  Bassein  troop  never  more  than 
eight.  So  weak  were  they  that  the  infantry  bad  to  go  into  the  field 
while  the  horse  stayed  in  the  fort,  the  troopers  being  filled  with 
vices  and  the  hcrrses  full  of  disease  from  want  of  exercise.® 


Bassem  had  ninety  pieces  of  artillery  from  three  to  twenty-four 
pounders.  The  garrison  was  eighty  men,  almost  all  natives,  many  of 
them  sick  or  past  work.  Of  twelve  artillerymen  five  were  useless. 
There  was  no  discipline.  If  it  was  hot  or  if  it  was  wet,  the  men  on 
guard  left  their  posts  and  took  shelter  in  some  neighbouring  house. 
The  walls  were  ruined  in  many  places,  and,  towards  the  sea  side,  a 
sand-hill  rose  as  high  as  the  curtain  of  the  wall.  Some  rice  dams 
had  turned  the  force  of  the  tide  on  to  the  north  wall  and  endangered 
it.  The  country  between  Bassein  and  Ag&shi  was  green,  fertile, 
and  well-wooded,  the  gem  of  the  province.  But  the  creek  which 
used  to  guard  it  on  the  land  side  had  been  allowed  to  silt,  and 
in  places  might  be  crossed  dry-shod.  The  hill  of  Nilla,  Nil 
Dungri  about  two  miles  east  of  Sop&ra,  had  been  fortified  without 
the  help  of  an  engineer.  The  bastions  were  so  small  that  there 
was  no  room  to  work  a four-pounder  gun.  At  Sopdra,  the  great 
gap  near  Bolinj  had  been  strengthened  by  a stockade,  but  the 
pillars  were  rotting  and  wore  hardly  able  to  hold  two  cannon. 
The  palm  stockade  at  S&iv&n  was  so  decayed  that  a few  shots 
would  bring  it  to  the  ground.  Five  companies  of  a nominal 
strength  of  250  men  guarded  the  S£iv&n  villages.  In  the  decay 
of  honour  the  actual  strength  of  each  company  was  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  met,  and  they  were  little  better  than  thieves, 
fleecing  their  friends  but  never  facing  the  foe.  So  thoroughly 
had  they  forgotten  their  drill  that  they  could  not  even  talk  of  it. 
Through  K&man  there  was  an  easy  entrance  to  S&lsette.  It  was 
deplorable  to  see  so  rich  an  island,  with  its  seventy -one  villages, 
supporting  Bassein  and  great  part  of  Goa,  so  utterly  unguarded.  It 
was  open  to  attack  from  the  Sidi,  the  English,  or  the  Mar&thas. 


atidar.com 


1 Hamilton ’a  New  Account,  I.  182;  Grose’s  Voyage,  I.  46;  Bom.  Qtiar.  Rev,  III. 
GO  03.  In  1722  there  was  also  a customs  dispute  which  led  to  blown.  0 Chroa.  dc 
Tis.  II,  34.  * The  report  is  given  in  Q,  Chrotu  de  TI*,  I.  30-34(  50-53, 

3 O.  Chron,  tie  Tis,  I,  29-85. 
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At  Th&na,  to  guard  the  dry  ford  across  the  creek,  there  were  to  the 
south  the  towers  of  Sam  Pedro  and  Sam  Jeronimo,  one  with  four 
soldiers  and  four  guns,  the  other  with  two  soldiers  and  two  guns,  and 
to  the  north  was  the  Deis  Magos  with  four  soldiers  and  four  pieces 
of  artillery.  These  towers  were  of  no  use.  They  stopped  the 
shipping,  but  could  never  stop  an  enemy,  A royal  fort  should  be 
built  and  the  creek  guarded.  The  Versova  fort  was  small,  ugly, 
old,  and  ruined.  It  had  a garrison  of  fifty  men  and  ten  pieces  of 
artillery,  but  only  two  of  the  pieces  were  serviceable.  The  fort  at 
Shahaz,  or  BelApur,  had  four  companies  of  l SO  ipen,  with  fourteen 
gnna  from  four  to  twelve  pounders.  On  the  Karauja  island  were 
400  men  able  to  carry  arms.  The  fort  on  the  plain  had  a garrison 
of  fifty  men,  one  artilleryman,  and  six  one  to  six-pounder  guns. 

In  the  north.  Manor  was  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  a fort,  the 
wall  in  places  being  not  more  than  six  feet  high.  There  was  a 
garrison  of  104  men,  and  eight  guns  of  which  five  were  useless. 
The  magazine  was  bad  and  the  bastions  ruined.  The  captain,  took 
contracts  for  timber,  and,  neglecting  his  duty,  employed  his  men  in 
the  menial  work  of  bawling  logs.  There  were  150  men. on  Asheri, 
but,  as  at  Manor,  they  were  timber -dr aggers  rather  than  soldiers, 
AH  showed  neglect  and  waste,  many  of  the  men  being  old  and 
useless. 

The  Kelva-M&him  fort  was  irregular  and  feeble.  There  was  a 
garrison  of  sixty  men,  of  whom  seven  were  white  j there  were  fifteen 
two  to  ten-pounder  guns  but  no  artillerymen.  Many  of  the  arms 
were  unserviceable.  There  was  also  a stockade  with  a captain  and 
thirty  men,  fourteen  of  whom  had  been  sent  to  Santa  Cruz  opposite 
Kalyan.  At  Tdrapur  were  sixty  men  and  twenty  three  to  twelve- 
pounder  guns.  There  were  no  artillerymen.  Of  the  sixty  men 
thirty  were  at  Santa  Cruz,  Things  seemed  beyond  cure.  The  abuses 
were  so  ingrained  that  they  seemed  natural.  Besides  there  was  no 
money  and  even  were  money  spent  and  things  put  straight,  unless 
there  were  more  Europeans  all  would  again  go  wrong.  In  the  last 
twenty  years  decay  had  been  most  rapid. 

The  troops  consisted  of  several  small  detachments,  each  on  a 
different  footing  from  the  other.  Three  companies  belonged  to  the 
army  of  Goa,  six  were  flying  companies,  two  belonged  to  the 
administration,  and  seven  were  of  sepoys.  Besides  these,  nine 
companies  had  lately  been  raised,  but  they  had  no  pay  and  were  fed 
by  their  captains.  There  ought  to  be  a force  of  twenty  companies, 
regular  muster  rolls,  and  pay  certificates  and  better  pay.  Half 
the  men  should  be  white.  The  only  power  that  was  to  be  dreaded 
was  the  Mar&tha  court.  Friendly  relations  should  be  established 
with  the  Mar£th4s.  Yearly  presents  would  save  many  of  the  raids, 
which  during  the  last  thirteen  years  had  ruined  the  miserable  lands 
of  Daman,  The  Portuguese  nobles,  as  was  originally  the  case, 
should  be  forced  to  build  a moated  fort  or  tower  in  each  village  and 
keep  a body  of  twenty  men  able  to  carry  arms. 

This  exposure  was  not  in  vain.  A beautiful  fort  was  began  at 
Thana,  and  judging  by  the  result  a few  years  later,  other  leading 


Chapter  VTL 
History, 
The  MarAthAb. 
1670-1800, 
The  Portuguese^ 
t7£7. 
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fortifications  were  repaired  and  the  garrisons  strengthened  and  made 
more  serviceable.  As  regards  the  ache  me  of  buying  back  Bombay 
the  Viceroy  Jo&o  de  Saldanha  da  Gama,  on  the  18th  of  January 
1727,  sent  the  King  a long  report  estimating  what  the  purchase 
would  cost  and  how  the  funds  could  be  raised.  The  negotiations,  or 
at  least  inquiries  and  calculations  for  the  English  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  consulted,  went  on  till  the  overthrow  of  the  Portugoe&e 
in  1739.1 * 

K&nhoji's  death  in  1 781  and  the  struggles  that  followed  among 
his  sons  lessened  the  power  of  the  Angri&s.  A few  years  later 
(1784),  the  death  of  Ydkub  Kdi&n  and  a disputed  succession  lowered 
the  power  of  the  Sidis,  and  in  1735  the  Peshwa  took  many  of  his 
forts.3  The  Konkanasth  Br&bmans,  now  the  first  power  in  the 
Konkan,  were  able  to  turn  their  whole  strength  against  the  Por- 
tuguese, whom  they  hated  as  Christians  and  as  strangers,  and  for 
whose  ports  and  rich  ooastdands  they  had  long  hungered.  The 
M&rAthAa  began  to  press  the  Portuguese.  Year  after  year  news 
reached  Bombay  that  the  MarAth&s  had  seised  a fresh  Portuguese 
fort,  or  appropriated  the  revenues  of  one  more  Portuguese  district. 
In  1731  ThAna  was  threatened,  and  the  Government  of  Bombay, 
who  felt  that  the  success  of  the  M&r&thds  endangered  their  island, 
sent  three'  hundred  men  to  garrison  Thkns,  but  soon  after  withdrew 
the  aid.® 


Attack  the 
Portufpieset 
1739. 


In  1737,  by  siding  with  Sambh&ji  Angria  against  the  Peeh wa*& 
friend  M&nAji  Angria,  the  Portuguese  gave  the  Mar&th&s  a pretext 


1 Archive  Portuguet  One  Died  Fm,  6.  Supplement  New  Go*.  1876,  287-292,  The 
following  are  the  chief  details  of  the  result  of  this  inquiry  : 1 Bombay  had  two  towns 
or  kaabdat  Bombay  and  M&him  ; it  had  eight  villages,  M&zgaou,  Varli,  Panel* 

VadAla  (between  Parel  and  Mdtunga),  N&igaou  (south  of  Vad&la  and  north  of  Farel), 
MAtunga,  DhAr&vi,  and  the  island  of  Kolia  or  Kol&ba  ; it  had  seven  hamlets,  two, 

Aivaris  and  Gauvari  under  Yad&la  ; two.  Banumvali  and  Coitem  T under  DhArAvi, 
and  three,  BhoivAda,  Pomala,  and  Salgado  under  Parel  ; and  it  had  five  Koil 
quarters  under  Bombay,  Mftzgaon,  Varli,  Parel,  and  Sion.  There  were  three  salt- 
pans, at  KaaU  north  of  M&tnnga,  Siwri,  and  VadAli.  The  estimated  produce  and 
revenue  of  the  different  parts  of  the  island  ware,  of  the  towns,  Bombay  40,000  coooa- 
palms,  some  rice  lands,  and  old  rice-lands  now  built  on,  and  Malum  70,000  oocoa- 
paluta  and  592  mudd#  of  rice.  Of  the  eight  villages,  M Azgaou  yielded  1S4  mudds  of 
rice  and  had  250  brab-p&lms,  with  a yearly  revenue  of  about  Xnu.  4000 ; Varli  34  mutids 
worth  about  Xma.  7000  ; Parel,  including  its  three  hamlets,  154  mudd  a and  some  brab- 
palms  yielding  about  Xms.  4000  ; VadAia,  with  its  two  hamlets,  75  mtidtie  and  some 
brab- palms  Xms.  1900 ; Kiigoon,  42  mudd#  and  sdme  brab- palms  Xms.  1000  | M4tung» 

05  mudd#  and  100  brab- palms  Xms.  1700  ; Sion,  54  mudds  and  a few  palms  Xms,  1400  ; 
BhArAvi,  with  two  hamlets,  23  mvdd*  and  a few  brab  palms  Xms.  625.  RolAba  worth 
Xms.  4000  to  Xms,  5000.  The  salt-pans  yielded  Xms.  2300  and  the  Koli  suburbs 
about  Xms.  7000.  There  were  two  distilleries,  bandhdroetie  {?),  at  Bombay  and  at 
MAhtm,  Of  other  sources  of  revenue  the  Bombay  and  M&hint  customs -houses 
yielded  about  Xmg,  62,000,  a tobacco  tax  Xms.  19,000,  an  excise  Xms,  12,000,  quit- 
rents  Xms.  3000,  snd  the  M&him  ferry  Xms.  1200.  The  total  was  roughly  estimated 
at  Xms.  160,000.  The  fortifications  of  the  island  were,  the  castle  with  six  bastions 
begun  in  1716,  well  armed  ■,  a small  fort  on  Dongri  \ a small  bastion  at  MAzgaon,  with 
a sergeant  and  24  men  and  3 guns  ; Siwri  fort  on  the  shore,  with  a euhheddr  and  60 
sepoys  and  from  8 to  10  guns  j the  small  tower  and  breastwork  of  Sion,  with  a captain 
and  62  men  and  nine  or  ten  guns  ; three  bastions  at  MAbiin,  with  100  men  and  30 
cuna  ; a fort  on  Varli  hill,  with  an  ensign  and  25  men  and  seven  or  eight  guns  ; the  r rnm 
island  of  Vateeas  (Butcher's  Island)  belonging  to  MAzg&on,  with  a fort,  begun  by 
General  Boone  in  1722,  and  about  seventy  seamen  and  six  or  seven  guns. 

3 Grant  Duff,  231-232.  3 Bom.  Quar.  Bov,  IV,  78. 
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for  attacking  them.  The  time  favoured  the  MarAthAs.  Goa  was 
harassed  by  the  BhoneleB,  and  Angria's  fleet  was  at  the  PeshwaJs 
service.  The  first  step  taken  by  the  MarAthAs  was  to  attack  the 
island  fort  of  ArnAla,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Vaitama.  The  fort 
was  taken  and  the  commandant  and  the  garrison  pat  to  the  sword. 
The  M&rAfchAs  next  (April  1737)  attacked  SAlsetfce,  took  Ghod* 
'bandar  and  pat  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  and*  gaming  command 
of  the  river,  prevented  help  being  sent  from  Bassein  to  ThAna* 
At  Th&na,  though  the  fort  was  well  advanced,  the  defences  were 
unfinished.  The  captain  fled  to  Karan j a,  and  though  the  garrison 
made  a gallant  defence,  successfully  driving  back  two  assaults,  in 
the  end  they  were  forced  to  capitulate.1 2 *  The  English  sent  men  and 
ammunition  to  Bandra,  but  the  defences  were  useless  and  the  place 
was  abandoned,  and  fell  to  the  MarAthAs  without  a struggle.  In 
1738  the  Portuguese  made  strenuous  efforts  to  regain  what  they  had 
lost.  They  defeated  the  Mar&thAs  at  Aeheri,  and  a gallant  attack 
on  Th&na  might  have  succeeded,  had  not  the  English  warned  the 
MarAthAs  of  the  Portugal ese  preparations  and  supplied  the  garrison 
with  powder  and  shot.*  In  Januaiy  1739  Chimnaji  Appa,  the 
Feshwa's  brother,  took  command  of  the  Mar&tha  troops,  and,  in  spite 
of  obstinate  resistance,  captured  most  of  the  northern  forts,  Katalv  Ada, 
DAbAmi,  Kelve,  Shrigaon,  and  TArApur,  whose  walls  were  scaled 
by  the  MarAthAs,  the  Portuguese  f fighting  with  the  bravery  of 
Europeans/  till  they  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  Yersova  and 
DhArAvi  in  SAlsette,  which  still  held  out  for  the  Portuguese,  next 
surrendered,  and  the  siege  of  Bassein  was  begun.  The  commandant 
of  Bassein  offered  to  pay  tribute,  but  the  offer  was  refused  ; he 
appealed  to  the  English  at  first  in  vain,  but  he  afterwards  received 
from  them  a loan  of  £1500  (Rs.  15,000).*  The  siege  was  pressed  with 
the  greatest  skill  and  perseverance,  and  Angria's  fleet  blocked  all 
hope  of  succour.  Still,  with  the  help  of  some  Portuguese  lately 
come  from  Europe,  so  gallant  was  the  resistance,  little  less  brilliant 
than  the  heroic  defences  of  Diu  and  Chaul,  that  before  Bassein  was 
taken  three  months  (17th  February  - 16th  May)  had  passed  and 
5000  MarAthAs  were  slain.4  The  terms  were  honourable  both  to 
the  MarAthAs  and  to  the  Portuguese.  The  garrison  was  allowed  to 
march  oat  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  those  who  wished  to  leave 
the  country  were  granted  eight  days  in  which  to  collect  their 
property.®  Most  of  the  large  landholders  gave  up  their  estates  and 


1 Bom.  Quat.  Rev.  III.  273.  . Grose  (1750)  says  (Voyage,  L 68) : f The  Mar&thAa 
stepped  when  the  fort  was  almost  finished.  They  found  the  guns  not  mounted 
ana  openings  still  in  the  walls.1 

2 Bom.  Quajt.  Rev.  IV.  79.  This  esused  the  bitterest  ill- fooling  between  the 

English  and  the  Portuguese  ; the  Portuguese  general  in  his  letters,  laying  aside  the 
usual  formal  courtesies.  * Bom.  Quar.  Rev.  IV,  82-S3. 

* Naira  e's  Koukan,  S3,  The  Portuguese  loss  was  returned  at  800  men.  Ditto. 
Details  of  the  siege  are  given  under  Bassein,  Places  of  Interest.  The  Mar&th* 
management  of  the  siege  greatly  impressed  the  English-  Groce  (1750)  wrote,  4 The 
M*r£th4e,  taught  by  European  deserters,  raised  regular  batteries,  threw  in  bomb- 
shells, and  proceeded  by  sap  and  mine,'  (Voyage,  1.  80).  They  paid  the  European 
gunners  wolf,  he  says  in  another  passage  (79),  but  never  let  them  leave,  and  in  old 
sge  suffered  them  to  linger  in  misery  and  poverty, 

4 Da  € unha's  Chaul  and  Basse  in,  149. 
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Bailed  for  Goa.  Except  five  churches,  four  in  Baesein  and  one  in 
S&Isett©,  which  the  Mar£tha  general  agreed  to  spare,  every  trace 
of  Portuguese  rule  seemed  fated  to  pass  away.1  A high  authority. 
Governor  Duncan,  in  Regulation  I*  of  1808,  traces  the  fall  of  the 
Portuguese  to  the  unwise  zeal  of  their  priests  and  to  their  harsh 
treatment  of  their  Hindu  and  Musalm&n  subjects,4  Kb4fi  KMd's 
statements,®  that  the  Portuguese  treated  their  people  kindly,  and 
that,  till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Hindus  and  Mu  sal  man  a 
continued  to  settle  in  Portuguese  territory,  provo  that  harshness  and 
bigotry  were  not  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Portuguese,  The 
causes  of  their  fall  were  that  thePortngnese  in  En  rope,  careless  of  their 
Indian  possessions,  failed  to  keep  the  European  garrison  at  its  proper 
strength ; that  the  officials  in  India,  keen  only  to  make  money,  let 
their  defences  fall  to  ruin  ; and  that  the  hardy  vigour  of  both  gentry 
and  priests  had  turned  to  softness  and  sloth.  All  rested  in  an  empty 
trust  in  the  name  which  their  forefathers  had  left,  wilfully  blind  to 
the  law  that  to  bo  rich  and  weak  is  to  court  attack  and  rain.* 


F&te  of  the 
Portuguese! 
1740 . 


On  the  fall  of , Bassein,  the  Government  of  Bombay  sent  boats 
to  bring  away  the  garrison.  To  the  commandant  the  Bombay 
Government  paid  the  attention  which  his  courage  and  misfortunes 
deserved.  They  allowed  his  officers  and  about  eight  hundred  of  his 
men  to  remain  on  the  island  during  the  monsoon,  and  advanced  a 
monthly  allowance  of  four  thousand  rupees  for  their  maintenance 
Though  most  of  the  S&lsette  gentry  retired  to  Goa,  many  families 
took  refuge  in  Bombay.  It  was  melancholy,  says  Grose  (1750), 
to  see  the  Portuguese  nobles  reduced  on  a sudden  from  riches  to 
beggary*  Besides  what  they  did  publicly  to  help  the  Portuguese, 
the  English  showed  much  private  generosity.  One  gentleman,  John 
de  Souza  Ferras,  was  extremely  pitied  by  the  English.  He  had 
owned  a considerable  estate  in  S&lsette,  and  had  endeared  himself 
to  the  English  by  his  kindness  and  hospitality.  He  continued 
many  years  in  Bombay  caressed  and  esteemed.®  At  the  close  of 
the  rains  the  Portuguese  troops  refused  to  leave  Bombay,  till  their 
arrears  were  paid.  This  demand  was  met  by  the  Bombay  Govern- 
ment, who  advanced  a sum  of  £5800  (Rs.  53,000).  On  the  29th  of 
September  the  Portuguese  were  taken  to  Chaul  in  native  vessels, 
under  a Government  convoy.  The  commandant  and  the  Viceroy  of 
Goa  united  in  sending  the  Governor  of  Bombay  the  warmest  ac- 
knowledgments of  his  kiudnesa  But  the  sufferings  of  the  Portuguese 


1 Nftirce'fl  Konkan,  M, 

a Bo  alao  according  to  Grose  [Voyage,  I-  167  (171501]  the  Portuguese  cruelty  had  not 
a little  shite  in  determining  the  Marathi*  to  invade  them. 

1 Elliot  and  Dowion,  VII.  211-212,  346-340. 

4 The  conduct  of  the  British  in  refusing  to  help  the  Portugese  bu  been  severely 
blamed  (Naime’s  Konkan,  S3  ; Bom.  Quar.  Rev,  IV  32}.  Portuguese  writers  go  so 
far  as  to  state  that  the  English  supplied  the  Mart th As  with  engineers  and  with 
bomba  (Joed  de  Noroaha,  1772,  inO*  Chron.  deTia.  II*  16).  According  to  Grose,  who 
wrote  in  1760,  the  reasons  why  the  English  did  not  help  the  Portuguese  were,  * the 
fool  practices’  of  the  BAndra  Jesuits  against  the  English  interest  in  1720,  their 
remiunesa  in  failing  to  finish  the  Thins  fort,  and  the  danger  of  enraging  the  MartthAa, 
whoso  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Portuguese  deeply  impressed  the  English. 


.com 


Voyage,  I.  48-61, 

& Bom.  Quar.  Rev.  IV.  86-97 


9 G root's  Voyage,  I,  73- 
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troops  were  not  oven  From  Chaul  they  marched  by  land,  and,  on 
the  15th  of  November,  when  within  two  hours  march  of  shelter  in 
Goa,  they  were  attacked  and  rented  by  Khem  S&vant  with  the  loss 
of  two  hundred  of  their  best  men.  The  English  Commodore  saw 
the  miserable  remnant  arrive  in  Goa  with  * care  and  gTief  in  every 
face/1  As  they  were  no  longer  able  to  hold  them,  the  Portuguese 
offered  the  English  Chaul  and  Korl&i  fort  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Chaul  river*  The  English  could  not  spare  the  men  to  garrison 
these  places,  hut  trusted  that  by  ceding  them  to  the  Mar&th&s  they 
would  gain  their  regard,  and  might  be  able  to  arrange  terms  between 
the  Portuguese  and  the  Marsth&s.  The  Portuguese  placed  their 
interests  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  The  negotiation  was 
entrusted  to  Captain  Inchbird,  and  though  the  Mar&th&a  at  first 
demanded  Daman  and  a share  in  the  Goa  customs,  as  well  as 
Chaul,  Inch  bird  succeeded  in  satisfying  them  with  Chaul  alone. 
Articles  of  peace  were  signed  on  the  14th  of  October  1740.* 

Except  the  island  of  Bombay,  the  wild  north-east,  and  some  groups 
of  Angria's  villages  in  the  south-east  corner,  of  which,  at  his  leisure 
he  could  take  what  parts  were  worth  taking,  the  Peshwa  was  now 
ruler  of  the  whole  of  Thdna,  'the  change  caused  great  uneasiness 
in  Bombay,  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Bassein  two  envoys  were  sent  to 
the  Mar&th6s,  Captain  Inchbird  to  treat  with  Chimn4ji  Appa  at 
Bassein,  and  Captain  Gordon  to  conciliate  the  R&ja  of  S&t&ra  in  the 
Deccan.  Bombay  was  little  prepared  to  stand  such  an  attack  as 
had  been  made  on  Bassein.  The  town  wall  was  only  eleven  feet 
high  and  could  be  easily  breached  by  heavy  ordnance ; there  was  no 
ditch,  and  the  trees  and  houses  in  front  of  the  wall  offered  shelter  to 
an  attacking  force,3  A ditch  was  promptly  begun,  the  merchants 
opening  their  treasure  and  subscribing  £3000  fRs.  30,000)  ' as  much 
as  could  be  expected  in  the  low  state  of  trade* ; all  Native  troops 
were  forced  to  take  their  turn  at  the  work  ; gentlemen  and  civilians 
were  provided  with  arms  and  encouraged  to  learn  their  use ; half- 
castes  or  topazes  were  enlisted  and  their  pay  was  raised ; the 
embodying  of  a battalion  of  sepoys  was  discussed ; and  the  costly 
and  long-delayed  work  of  clearing  of  its  houses  and  trees  a broad 
space  round  the  town  walls  was  begun.  Though  the  Mar&th&s 
scoffed  at  it,  threatening  to  fill  it  with  their  slippers,  it  was  the  ditch 
that  saved  Bombay  from  attack. 

The  embassies  wore  skilfully  conducted  and  were  successful. 
Captain  Inchbird  concluded  a favourable  treaty  with  Chimntfji  Appa,4 
aua  Captain  Gordon  returned  from  the  Deccan  with  the  assurance 
that  the  leading  Maratha  chiefs  admitted  the  value  of  English  trade 
and  would  not  molest  Bombay.6  The  feeling  of  security  brought 
by  these  successful  embassies  soon  passed  away.  When  their  fleet 


Chapter  VII. 
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ForiugueB€t 
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Bombay, 
1740 . 


i Bom.  Qnar.  Rev.  TV.  88.  * Bom.  Qoar.  Rev.  IV.  87-80. 

8 Bom.  Quar.  Rev.  IV.  91. 

* Free  trade  ftqbject  to  customs  duties  between  the  English  and  the  MftrAthfo  ; 
the  English  to  have  dominion  over  the  MAhim  crook.  Aitchiaon'a  Treaties,  V.  14. 

® A ttohi son's  Treaties,  V.  11-15;  Low's  Indian  Navy,  I.  113;  Bom.  Quar,  Rev.  Ill, 
333  - 336. 
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left,  convoying  some  merchantmen,  Angria  became  insolent,  and 
news  came  of  the  gathering  of  a great  Mar&tba  force  at  ThAoa. 
Alarm  turned  to  pauio.  Numbers  fled  buiying  or  carrying  away 
their  valuables.  Should  the  fleet  be  sent  to  convoy  merchantmen, 
or  should  trade  be  sacrificed  and  the  fleet  kept  to  guard  the 
harbour  F This  dilemma  was  solved  in  a disastrous  way  for 
Bombay.  On  the  9th  of  November  a frightful  storm  destroyed 
their  three  finest  grabs,  completely  armed  and  equipped  and  com- 
manded by  three  experienced  captains.  Instantly  SambbAji  Angra 
appeared  in  the  harbour,  and  carried  away  fourteen  fishing  boats 
and  eighty-four  of  their  crews.  Remonstrance  was  vain,  retaliation 
impossible.1 

The  immediate  danger  passed  over,  but  for  nearly  twenty  years 
Bombay  lived  in  fear  and  trembling*  In  1 750,  Grose  laments  that  i 
the  friendly,  or,  at  worst,  harmless  belt  of  Portuguese  territory 
that  used  to  guard  them  from  the  MarAth&s  was  gone.  They 
were  face  to  face  with  a power,  unfriendly  at  heart,  whose  officers 
were  always  pressing  the  government  to  lead  them  to  Bombay,  | 
and  let  them  raze  its  wretched  fort  and  pillage  its  markets.  The 
Mar&th&s  were  proverbially  treacherous  and  unbindable  by  treaties, 
and  since  European  deserters  had  taught  them  how  to  carry  on 
sieges,  they  were  very  formidable  enemies.  It  was  Governor 
Bonrchier's  (1 750  - 1 760)  chief  claim  to  praise  that  he  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  MarAth4s  in  good  humour.  The  Mar£th&s  knew 
that  they  gained  much  by  European  trade.  But  there  was  no 
trusting  to  their  keeping  this  in  mind.  A change  of  ministers,  a 
clamour  for  the  sack  of  Bombay,  a scheme  to  humour  the  troops, 
was  enough  to  make  them  break  their  pledges  of  friendship  even 
though  they  knew  that  the  breach  was  against  their  interests,2  To 
all  human  appearance,  Bombay  ceased  to  be  tolerable  the  instant 
the  Mar&th4s  resolved  on  its  conquest.  Even  could  the  fort  hold 
out,  it  could  be  blockaded,  and  supplies  cut  off* 

Grose  gives  interesting  particulars  of  these  terrible  MarAth4s, 
who  had  taken  Th4na  and  Bassein,  and  who  held  Bombay  in  the 
hollow  of  their  hands.  Most  of  them  were  land-tillers  called 
Hurumbis,  of  all  shades  from  deep  black  to  light  brown,  the  hill-men 
fairer  than  the  coast-men.  They  were  clean-limbed  and  straight, 
some  of  thenT  muscular  and  large  bodied,  but  from  their  vegetable 
diet,  light,  easily  overborne  in  battle  both  by  Moors  and  by  Euro- 
peans* Their  features  were  regplar,  even  delicate.  They  shaved 
the  head  except  the  top- knot  and  two  side  curls,  which,  showing 
from  the  helmet,  gave  them  an  unmanly  look.  The  rest  of  their 
dress  was  mean,  a roll  of  coarse  muslin  round  the  head,  a bit  of 
cloth  round  the  middle,  and  a loose  mantle  on  the  shoulders  also  used 
as  bedding.  The  officers  did  not  much  outfigure  the  men.  To  look 
at,  no  troops  were  so  despicable.  The  men  lived  on  rice  and  water 
carried  in  a leather  bottle  | the  officers  fared  little  better.  Their 
pay  was  small,  generally  in  rice,  tobacco,  salt,  or  clothes*  The 


1 Bom.  Qaax.Kev'.  IV.  96-97.  3 Grow*1*  Voyage,  I,  44.  3 Grow/*  Voyage*  L 96, 
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horaea  ware  a mall  but  hardy,  clover  in  rough  roads,  and  needing 
little  fodder.  The  man  were  armed  with  indifferent  muskets  mostly 
matchlocks.  These  they  used  in  bush  firing,  retreating  in  haste  to 
the  main  body  when  they  had  let  them  off.  Their  chief  trust  was 
in  their  swords  and  targets.  Their  swords  were  of  admirable  temper, 
and  they  were  trained  swordsmen,  European  broadswords  they  held 
in  contempt.  Their  targets  were  light  and  round,  swelling  to  a 
point  and  covered  with  a lacquer,  so  smooth  and  hard  that  it  would 
tern  aside  a pistol  shot,  even  a musket  shot  at  a little  distance. 
They  were  amazingly  rapid  and  cunning.  The  English  would  have 
no  chance  with  them.  They  might  pillage  Bombay  any  day,1 

Fortunately  for  Bombay  the  Mardthris  remained  friendly  until  two 
events,  the  destruction  of  Angria^  power  in  1757  and  the  crushing 
defeat  of  the  MarAtMa  at  P&nipat  in  1761,  raised  the  English  to  a 
position  of  comparative  independence.  In  1755  the  MarAfchAs  and 
English  made  a joint  expedition  against  Angria.  The  Mar&tMa 
proved  feeble  and  lukewarm  allies,  but  the  English  fleet  under 
Commodore  James  took  the  important  coast  forts  of  Snvarndurg 
and  Binkot  in  the  north  of  Ratndgiri,  In  1757,  strengthened  by 
the  presence  of  Admiral  Watson  and  of  Colonel  Clive,  the  English 
attacked  and  took  the  great  coast  fort  of  Vijaydurg  in  Ratn&giri, 
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i Grose’s  Voyage,  I.  83.  In  spite  of  thi*  MarAtha  thunder  cloud,  Bombay  was 
advancing  rapidly  to  wealth  and  importance.  In  1783  (let  December)  the  Government 
wrote  to  the  Court ; * The  number  of  inhabitant*  has  no  greatly  increased  that  the 
crowded  people  are  murmuring  to  have  the  town  enlarged,  Some  very  considerable 
bankers  from  Aurangabad  aud  Poona  have  opened  shop*  to  the  great  advantage  of  trade. 1 
(Warden 'a  Landed  Tenures,  77)-  Thu  increase  in  prosperity  was  partly  due  to  very 
liberal  instructions  about  attracting  strangers  to  Bombay  in  a letter  from  the  Court 
dated  15th  March  1748-  {See  Bom.  Quar*  Rev.  V.  184).  Bombay  was  no  longer  the 
Britons'  burying-grouod.  The  climate  was  better  or  was  better  understood,  and  much 
greater  pains  were  taken  to  keep  tho  town  clean  {Bom.  Quar.  Rev.  V,  168).  The  strong 
dyke  at  the  Great  Breach,  which  was  greatly  damaged  by  a storm  in  1728  (Bom. 
Qnar.  Rev.  IIL  331),  had  been  repaired  and  the  sea  kept  out  of  a largo  tract  in  the 
centre  of  the  island.  Mild  management  and  religions  indifference,  allowing  Hindus* 
Mnaalinln*,  Pirsis,  even  Catholic  Christians  the  Free  practice  of  their  form*  of 
worship,  had  tempted  sc  many  settlers  that  every  inch  of  the  island  was  tilled,  and, 
in  proportion  to  its  si*e,  yielded  much  more  than  SiJ&ette.  Among  tho  MarithAs, 
Bombay  had  a perilously  great  name  for  wealth.  Its  noble  harbour  was  the  centre 

_ £ M.  - 3.  _ 1 Jl  WT iL  _ — _ _ _3  Tt AK  T s__  J j-  u,  .-3  4L  n ldf  *1*  Ikjt  — A.-a.  _ S-  A "IL.  « mm-m.  I m c__  "*  1 £ 


force  was  of  three  branched  Europeans,  Natives,  sad  a local  militia.  The  Europeans 
were  either  sent  from  England  or  were  Dutch  French  and  Portuguese  deserters,  or 
they  were  topazes  that  is  half- Portuguese.  The  sepoys  had  English  officers,  wore  the 
Indian  drees,  and  carried  muskets,  swords,  and  targets.  They  were  faithful  and  with 
European  help  they  were  staunch.  The  local  militia  of  land-tillers  and  peJm-tappcra 
would  prove  useful  against  an  invader.  Next  to  Angria,  perhaps  equal  to  Angria, 
the  English  were  the  first  naval  power  on  the  west  coast.  They  had  succeeded  to 
the  old  Portuguese  position  of  granting  passes  to  native  craft.*  Were  it  not  for  the 
English  nary,  the  seas  would  swarm  with  pirates  and  no  unarmed  vessel  could  escape. 
The  English  navy  consisted  partly  of  beautifully  modelled  English-built  galleys 
carrying  eighteen  to  twenty  guns,  provided  with  oars,  and  specially  useful  in  a 
oalm.  They  had  also  a few  grab*,  modelled  after  Angria's  grabs,  with  prow*  beat 
suited  for  carrying  chase  guns,  and  a competent  number  of  galivat*  or  row  boats. 
Lsrge  European  ships  were  also  occasionally  stationed  at  Bombay.  The  marine 
was  chiefly  manned  by  English  or  European  deserters  and  drafts  from  the  land  forces, 
Grose V Voyage,  I.  40,  43, 48, 60.  _ tu  . w . * « 

■ |>hhi  wsrv  granted  by  Child  at  Iwt  u wlj  u i&T,  Hamilton  * New  Account,  L £01,  210. 
The  Forte  of  pas*  used  In  1731  is  printed  In  Bom.  Quar.  Rat.  IV,  1S8. 
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burnt  Angria’s  fleets  and  utterly  destroyed  his  power.1 *  They  were 
still  so  afraid  of  the  Marat  hits  that  the  empty  threat  of  an 
invasion  of  Bombay  made  the  English  break  off  a favourable 
agreement  with  Faris  Kh£n  at  Surat.®  In  the  next  year  they  gained 
command  of  Surat  castle  and  became  Admirals  of  the  Moghal 
fleet.  So  encouraged  were  they  with  this  success  that,  in  1760, 
they  were  bold  enough  to  side  with  the  Sidi  against  the 
Mar&th&s  and  to  hoist  the  English  flag  at  Janjira.3  The  defeat  of 
P&nipat  in  1761,  the  death  of  the  Peshwa  B&l&ji  B&jir4v,  and  the 
sudbession  of  a minor,  freed  the  British  from  present  fear  of  the 
Mar&th&a,4  Before  the  year  was  over  they  were  in  treaty  with  the 
Msr&th&s  for  the  cession  of  S&leette  and  Baseein,  Raghun&thr&v 
the  regent  for  M£dhavr&v  refused  to  cede  S&lsette,  but  granted 
another  important  concession,  the  independence  of  the  Sidi/  In 
1766  M&dhavr&v  had  so  far  retrieved  Mar&tha  affairs,  that  he 
refused  to  listen  to  any  proposal  for  the  cession  of  S&lsette  and  the 
harbour  islands.4 * 

On  the  conquest  of  Bassein  in  1739  the  Mar&thds  introduced  a 
regular  and  efficient  government.  Under  the  name  of  B&jipur  or 
B&jirdv^  city,  Bassein  was  made  the  head -quarters  of  the  governor 
or  earsubheddr  of  the  Konkan.  Under  the  earsubheddr  were  district 
officers,  styled  mdmlatd&rs , whose  charges  generally  yielded  about 
£50,000  (Rs.  5,00,000)  a year ; and  who,  besides  managing  the 
revenue,  administered  civil  and  criminal  justice  and  police.  Under 
the  m&mlatd&rs  were  village  headmen,  or  pdtils , In  Sdlsette  the 
Mar&th&s  raised  the  land  assessment  and  levied  many  fresh  cesses. 
In  spite  of  these  extra  levies  the  island  was  fairly  prosperous,  till,  in 
1761,  on  the  death  of  R&jir&v,  the  system  of  farming  the  revenue 
was  introduced.  In  Bassein  grants  were  given  to  high-caste  Hindus 
to  tempt  them  to  settle.  The  Native  Christians  were  taxed  and  the 
proceeds  spent  in  feeding  Brahmans  to  purify  them  and  make  them 
Hindus,7  In  1768  the  district  of  Kaly&n,  stretching  from  the  Pen  river 
to  the  Vaitarna,  had  742  Villages  yielding  a land  revenue  of  £45,000 
(Ra  4,50,000}  and  a customs  revenue  of  £25,000  (Rs,  2,50,000)/ 

At  the  close  of  1 760  (November-  December)  the  French  scholar 
Anquetil  du  Perron  made  a journey  from  Surat  to  visit  the  Kanheri 
and  Elephanta  caves.  Both  in  going  and  coming  his  route  lay 
along  the  coast.  He  travelled  in  a palanquin  with  eight  bearers, 
four  armed  sepoys,  and  a F&rsi  servant.  He  was  himself  armed  with 
a pair  of  pistols  and  a sword,  and  had  two  passports  one  for  the 


1 Details  are  given  in  Dime's  History,  1.  408,  417,  and  in  Grose's  Voyage,  II  214-227. 

Baa  Bombay  Gazetteer,  VoL  X.  196,  381. 

9 Grant  Duff,  303 ; Bombay  Gazetteer,  II  125.  3 Grant  Duff,  324. 

* On  the  7th  January  on  the  field  of  JMuipat,  fifty-three  miles  north  of  Delhi,  the 

MarAthis  under  SadAsmvr&o  BhAti  were  defeated  by  the  AfghAns,  and  the  Peahwa’s 
brother  and  cousin,  chiefs  of  distinction,  and  about  200,000  MarAthas  slain.  BAltji 
BAjirAv  the  Peahwa  died  heartbroken  in  the  following  June.  Grant  Duff's  MarAthAs, 
316,  317. 

* Nairue’e  Konkan,  06.  How  greatly  Mar&tha  power  was  feared  is  shown  by 

Niebuhr's  remark  when  in  1774  he  heard  that  the  English  had  taken  Sslsette:  r 1 do  not 
know  whether  they  will  be  able  to  hold  it  against  the  great  land  force*  of  the  MarAthAa.  * 
Voyage  «u  Atabie,  French  Ed.  II.  2.  8 Naime's  Konkan,  96. 

T Da  Cuuha1*  Chaul  and  Bassein,  149.  8 Kalyin  Diaries  in  Naime’s  Konkan,  9a 
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MarAth&s  the  other  for  tire  Musalm&ns.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
ThAna  order  seems  to  have  been  well  established.  The  MarAth&s 
found  it  difficult  to  protect  their  shores  against  pirates,  but  they  were 
busy  repairing  and  building  forts.1 *  Both  in  going  and  in  coming, 
Dn  Perron  was  free  from  the  exactions  either  of  highwaymen  or 
of  officials.  Of  the  appearance  of  the  country  between  Daman  and 
Salsette  he  gives  few  details,  except  that  from  NArgol  southwards, 
he  occasionally  mentions  palm  groves  and  notices  the  beautiful 
orchards  of  A g As  hi . There  were  Christians  in  several  of  the  villages 
where  he  halted,  and,  though  many  of  their  ch arches  and  buildings 
were  in  ruins  or  in  disrepair,  some  were  in  order,  and,  at  Ag&shi, 
the  road  was  full  of  Christians,  going  to  church  as  freely  as  in  a 
Christian  land.  With  SAlsetfc©  he  was  much  taken.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  it  had  tempted  the  Mar&thAs,  and  if  only  the  English 
could  get  hold  of  it,  Bombay  would  be  one  of  the  best  settlements  in 
the  east.  If  well  managed  it  would  yield  £240,000  (Bs.  24,00,000} 
a year.  It  was  full  of  villages  almost  all  Christian.  There  were 
several  ruined  churches  and  convents,  and  the  European  priests  had 
left.  But  the  MarAthas  had  allowed  the  Christians  to  keep  some  of 
their  churches,  and  the  native  priests,  under  a native  Vicar  General, 
kept  up  the  festivals  of  the  church  with  as  much  pomp  a & at  Goa, 
Their  processions  were  made  without  the  slightest  danger,  even  with 
a certain  respect  on  the  part  of  the  Hindus.  A festival  at  ThAna  in 
which  Du  Perron  took  part  was  attended  by  several  thousand 
Christians.  The  MarAtha  chief  of  the  island  did  not  live  in  SAlsettO, 
but  on  the  mainland  in  a fort  commanding  ThAua,®  About  the 
same  time  (1750)  the  traveller  Tieffentbaler  described  the  people  of 
the  inland  parts  of  Thana  as  a kind  of  savages  brought  up  in  thick 
forests,  black  and  naked  except  a strip  of  cloth  round  the  loins,3 4 
Meanwhile,  Bombay  had  been  growing  larger,  richer,  and  healthier. 
In  1 757  Ive  describes  it  as  the  most  flourishing  town  in  the  world 
* the  grand  store-house  of  all  Arabian  and  Persian  commerce  / * In 
1764  Niebuhr  found  the  climate  pleasant,  the  healthiness  much 
improved  since  some  ponds  had  been  filled  with  earth.  The  products 
were  rice,  cocoanuts,  and  salt.  The  population  had  lately  greatly 
increased.  The  old  castle  was  not  of  much  consequence,  but  the 
town  was  guarded  on  the  land  side  by  a good  rampart,  a large  moat, 
and  ravelins  in  front  of  the  three  gates.  There  were  also  towers  at 
MAhim,  Riva  north  of  DhArAvi,  Sion,  Suri,  MAzgaon,  and  Varli* 
There  were  300  native  troops  on  the  island,  and,  thanks  to  a Swiss, 
the  artillery  were  in  excellent  order.  The  greatest  work  was  the 
dock.  The  MarAthAs  still  continued  to  treat  the  English  with  rudeness. 
In  1760  they  carried  off  a Bombay  cruiser.  War  seemed  certain,  bat 
the  English  had  sent  a large  number  of  troops  to  Calcutta  and  Madras, 
and  they  chose  a friendly  settlement/  Another  writer  makes  the 
population  sixty  thousand,  and  the  sale  of  woollens  and  other  English 
goods  £140,000  (Rs.  14,00,000)  a year.  Still,  he  adds,  the  island 
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1 Three  chief  Beta  of  pirate*  h&rauied  the  ThAna  coutt  at  this  time  ; the  Saogani&nq 

from  the  gulf  of  Cutch,  the  Maakat  Arabs,  and  the  MalabAria.  Grose's  Voyage,  I.  4]. 

3 Zend  A vesta,  I,  ccglxix.  -eccoxxix.  * Dee.  Hist,  et  Qeog,  J,  484, 

4 Ive's  Voyage  in  Bom.  Quar.  Jtev,  V.  162.  * Niebuhr's  Voyage  en  Arabia,  IX  1-6, 
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does  not  pay*1 *  In  1766  Forbes  found  the  climate  in  general  healthy 
and  pleasant , though  a considerable  tract  was  overflowed  by  the  sea. 
The  merchants  traded  with  all  the  principal  seaports  and  interior  cities 
of  India,  and  extended  their  commerce  to  the  Persian  and  Arabian 
gulfs,  the  coast  of  Africa,  Malacca,  China,  and  the  eastern  islands- 
The  provision  markets  were  well  supplied  from  S&lsette  and  the 
mainland,  and  every  spot  that  would  admit  of  cultivation  was  sown 
with  rice  or  planted  with  cocoa  palms.1  The  town  was  about  two 
miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  modern  fortifications.  There 
were  three  excellent  docks  and  a spacious  marine-yard,  where  teak 
ships  of  all  sizes  were  made  by  skilful  P&rsis,  the  exact  imitators 
of  the  best  European  models.®  Of  pnbiic  buildings  there  were  a 
Government  house,  cub  to  ms -house,  marine-house,  barracks,  mint, 
treasury,  theatre,  and  prison.  There  were  three  hospitals,  a 
Protestant  church,  and  a charity  school.  The  English  houses  were 
comfortable  and  well  furnished,  not  yet  deserted  for  country  villas. 
The  street  in  the  black  town  contained  many  good  Asiatic  houses,  kept 
by  Indians  especially  by  P&rsis*  Bombay  was  one  of  the  first  marts 
in  India,  a place  of  great  trade.  The  government  was  simple  and 
regular,  managed  with  order  and  propriety,  but  the  revenue  waa 
always  inadequate  to  the  expenses.4  The  outlay  was  seriously 
increased  by  the  building  of  new  fortifications  in  1 76B.6  The  Court 
of  Directors  and  the  Bombay  Government  agreed  that,  without  the 
possession  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  lands,  Bombay  could  not  be 
held.  The  most  suitable  lands  were  S&lsette  and  B&ssein,  SAlaette 
for  its  rice  and  vegetables,  Baaeein  for  its  timber.  Ko  chance  of 
gaining  these  lands  was  to  be  allowed  to  pass.®  With  this  object  a 
British  envoy  was  sent  to  Poona  in  1 771.7  The  Har£th£s  refused 
to  cede  any  land  and  added  500  men  to  the  Th&na  garrison.  In 
consequence  of  this  refusal,  knowing  that  the  Portuguese  had  lately 
made  vigorous  reforms,  and  hearing  that  a fleet  was  on  its  way  from 
Brazil  to  recover  their  late  possessions,  the  Bombay  Government 
determined  to  take  Bdlsette  by  force.8 

On  the  12th  of  December,  120  European  artillery,  200  artillery 
lasears,  500  European  infantry,  and  1000  sepoys,  under  the 

l Bombay  in  1781,  6*7.  Niebuhr  (Voyaan,  IL  2)  gives  the  population  at  140.000, 

on  the  eft  ti  mate  ol  sn  Englishman  who  had  been  u Bombay  twenty  yean.  There 


had  been  70,000  when  he  came,  and  sines  he  bad  come  the  number  wu  doubled. 
Sixty  thousand  U probably  correct  The  difference  improbably  partly  due  to  the  large 
section  of  the  people  who  lived  in  Bombay  only  daring  the  b any  season.  See  below 
p,  616*  3 Forbes'  Oriental  Memoirs,  I.  22. 

® Ship- building  in  Bombay  dated  from  1736,  when  Lftrji  Nasarvinji  came  faun 
Surat,  and  ip  the  next  year  was  sent  to  open  a teak  trade  with  the  Bbila  and  other 
wild  tribes  of  the  forests  to  the  north.  Bom.  Qaar+  Rev,  III.  332.  On  the  ship  building 
at  Burnt  at  this  time  see  Stavorinut*  Voyages,  III.  17  *23  and  Bombay  Guettasr,  IL 
146,  Grose's  Voyage,  L 110,  4 Forbes"  Oriental  Memoirs,  L 161  -135. 

& Bombay  in  1781,  8,  9.  * Bombay  in  1781,  9*10.  7 Grant  Duff,  371- 

B The  Portuguese  bad  lately  increased  both  the  number  and  the  sire  of  their  ships  ; 
they  had  abolished  the  Inquisition,  turned  much  of  the  riches  of  the  churches  to  the 
use  of  the  state,  settled  the  ad  mi  mat  rat  iod  of  justice  on  a firm  footing,  and  done 
much  to  encourage  the  military  service.  The  force  at  Go*  was  £240  infantry,  830 
marines,  2000  native*,  and  6000  sepoys.  An  army  of  12,000  arrived  from  Broil  at 
Goa,  and  preparations  were  made  to  seine  Basseim  (Chan!  and  Bassein,  160;  Bombay 
in  1781,  73  footnote).  The  day  after  (I3th  December)  tbs  Engliih  sailed  for  ThOna, 
the  Portuguese  fleet  entered  Bombay  harbour  and  protested.  O.  Chrou.  de  Tis.  II.  14. 
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command  of  General  Gordon,  started  from  Bombay  by  water  to 
ThAim.  On  the  28th,  after  a serious  repulse,  the  fort  was  carried  by 
assault  and  most  of  the  garrison  were  put  to  the'  sword*1  A second 
British  force  took  Veraova,  and  a third  occupied  Karan ja,  Elephanta, 
and  Hog  Island*2 *  By  the  first  of  January  1775,  S&lsette  and  its 
dependencies,  including  Bassem,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  British* 
In  his  dispute  with  N&na  Fadnavis  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  child 
whom  N&na  had  declared  heir  to  the  late  Peshwa,  Ragh  nn&tkr&v  had 
been  arrested  and  forced  to  retire  to  Gujar&fc.  On  the  6th  of  March 
1775,  to  obtain  the  help  of  the  English,  he  agreed  to  a treaty, 
known  as  the  treaty  of  Surat,  under  which  SAlsette  and  Bassein 
were  ceded  to  the  English,®  Bassein  was  soon  after  restored,  but 
S&feette,  Karanja,  Hog  Island,  and  Kh&uderi,  which  at  the  time  of 
cession  were  estimated  to  yield  a yearly  revenue  of  £35,000 
(Rs*  8,50,000),  were  given  over  to  the  English,4 * 

In  August  1775,  Parsons  found  Bombay  an  elegant  town  with 
numerous  and  handsome  gentlemen's  houses,  well  laid  out  streets,  and 
a clean  sandy  soil.  The  esplanade  was  very  large,  and  as  smooth  and 
even  as  a bowling  green.  Inside  of  the  walls  was  a spacious  green 
where  several  regiments  could  drill,  Bombay  castle  was  very  large 
and  strong,  and  the  works  round  the  town  were  so  many  and  the 
bastions  so  strong  and  well  placed,  and  the  whole  defended  with  so 
broad  and  deep  a ditch,  that,  with  a sufficient  garrison  and 
provisions,  it  might  bid  defiance  to  any  force*  Its  dry -dock  was 
perhaps  better,  and  its  graving  dock  and  rope-walk  were  as  good 
as  any  in  England,  The  ships  built  iu  Bombay  were  as  strong, 
handsome,  and  well  finished  as  any  ships  built  in  Europe.6 

At  this  time  S&lsette  is  described  as  having  good  water  and  a 
fruitful  soil,  yielding  chiefly  rice,  capable  of  great  improvement, 
and  formerly  the  granary  of  Goa,  Karanja  yielded  rice  to  the 
yearly  value  of  £6000  (Be*  60,000)  and  Elephanta  abont  £800 
(Rs.  8000)*°  In  1774  Forbes,  on  his  way  to  the  Kanheri  caves, 
passed  through  a country  of  salt  wastes,  rice  fields,  cocoa  groves, 
wooded  hills,  and  rich  v allies.  The  island'  was  infested  by  tigers 
and  was  full  of  the  ruins  of  Portuguese  churches,  convents,  and 
villas,7 

Shortly  after  the  cession  (May,  1775)  the  Mar&thAs  from  Bassein 


1 Forbes  {Or*  Mem.  I.  452}  says  that  the  expedition  Against  Th&na  was  in 
consequent?  of  * treaty  between  the  Select  Committee  of  Bombay  And  Bflghunithr&y 

Peehwa*  by  which  the  islands  were  ceded  to  the  British*  But  the  first  treaty  with 
RaghunAthrAv  was  after,  not  before,  the  taking  of  ThAna. 

* Forbes'  Or,  Mem.  I,  453.  In  the  fourteen  years  before  the  conquest  of  BAlsetto 
the  revenue  of  Bombay  amounted  to  £1,019,000  and  the  expenditure  to  £8,974,000  ; 
it  had  coat  tbe  Company  nearly  three  mil  lion*  sterling.  The  details  am  given  in 
Mflbaiu’s  Oriental  Commerce,  1.  lii,  liii,  Iviii,  * Bombay  in  1781,  101-102. 

4 Aitchi&on's  Treaties!  V.  21  -28.  The  Portuguese  objected  strongly  to  the  action 
of  the  English  in  slicing  S&Jsette.  The  correspondence  continued  till  1780,  when  Mr. 

Homby  showed  that  the  English  Government  had  both  justice  and  technical  right 
in  their  favonr.  To  this  letter  the  Goa  government  were  unable  to  answer.  But 

representations  through  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  the  English  Government  were  more 
successful*  A despatch  came  out  denouncing  the  conquest  of  SAlsette  as  unseasonable, 
impolitic,  unjust,  and  unauthorised,  and  advising  the  Bombay  Government  to  cancel 
the  treaty.  But  the  cession  had  long  been  formally  confirmed  and  no  action  was 
taken.  Chanl  and  Bassein,  156,  * Parsons'  Travels,  214-217. 

o Bombay  in  1781*  2,  8.  T Forbes’  Dr.  Mem*  I,  428,  III-  449. 
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landed  on  Salsefcte  with  3500  men,  but  wer©  repulsed  with  great  loss.1 
A few  months  before  (December  1774),  at  Gheria  in  R&tuAgirf, 
Commodore  John  Moore,  with  the  Revenge  and  the  Bombay  grab, 
had  attacked  and  destroyed  the  chief  ship  of  the  Mar&tba  navy,  a 
vessel  of  forty-sis  guns.3  In  1776  an  impostor,  calling  himself 
SadAshiv  ChimnAji,  gathered  a large  force  and  overran  the  Konkan. 
In  October  he  marched  up  the  Bor  pass,  bnt  was  driven  out  of  the 
Deccan,  and,  seeking  shelter  with  A'ngria,  was  made  prisoner,  and 
the  Konk&n  speedily  reduced  to  order,3 

Meanwhile  the  English  Government  in  Calcutta,  which  had  lately 
been  made  Supreme,disapproved  of  the  support  giventoRaghunathr&v, 
declared  the  treaty  of  Surat  invalid,  and  sent  their  agent  Colonel 
Upton  to  Poona  to  negotiate  with  the  ministerial  party.  Under  the 
terms  of  a treaty  dated  at  Fnrandhar,  near  Poona,  on  the  1st  of 
March  1 776*  it  was  agreed  that  an  alliance  between  the  British  and 
the  ministerial  party  should  take  the  place  of  the  alliance  between 
the  British  and  RaghunAthrAv  or  Rdghoba*  At  the  same  time  the 
British  were  to  continue  in  possession  of  S&lsefctc,  Karanja,  Elephants, 
and  Hog  Island,4  In  spite  of  this  treaty,  the  feeling  of  the  ruling 
party  at  Poona  of  which  NAna  Fadn&vis  was  the  head,  was  strongly 
hostile  to  the  English.  When  news  arrived  that  war  between 
England  and  France  was  imminent,  N&na  determined  to  make  use 
of  the  French  to  lower  the  power  of  the  English.  In  April  1 778, 
St.  Lubin  and  some  other  Frenchmen  landed  at  Chau l and  proceeded 
to  Poona,  and  were  there  received  with  the  highest  honour.6  On 
St.  Lubin1  a promise  to  bring  a completely  equipped  French  force  to 
Poona,  N&na  concluded  an  alliance  between  France  and  the  MarAthAs, 
granting  the  French  the  free  ns©  of  the  port  of  Chanl.*  At  the  same 
time  NAna  treated  the  English  Agent  at  Poona  with  marked 
discourtesy,  A considerable  party  at  Poona,  whose  leaders  were 
SakbArAm  and  Moroba,  were  hostile  to  NAna  and  were  anxious  to 
see  RAghoba  in  power.  Disappointed  with  the  failure  of  the 
Purandhar  treaty,  and  feeling  that  only  by  the  overthrow  of  NAnn 
could  French  influence  at  Poona  bo  destroyed,  the  Governor  General 
encouraged  the  Bombay  Government  to  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  SakhArAm's  party,  and  promised  to  send  a force  overland  by 
Oudh  and  BerAr  to  act  with  them  in  setting  RAghoba  in  power  In 
Poona.  A strong  force7  was  directed  to  meet  on  the  Jamna*  opposite 
to  Kalpi,  and  Colonel  Leslie,  who  was  placed  in  command,  was 


1 Bombay  in  1781*  82.  a Bombay  in  1781,  84-86  ; Parsons*  Travel*,  217. 

8 Nairaee  Eonkau,  99. 

< Aitchisou*a  Treaties*  V.  28-33.  In  spite  of  this  affront  from  the  Government  of 
Bengal  the  Court  of  Directors  approved  the  policy  of  the  Bombay  Government, 
preferring  the  treaty  of  Surat  to  the  treaty  of  Puraudhar.  Grant  Don,  396,  406. 

fi  Bombay  in  1781,  116  -116. 

« Bombay  in  1781,  120,  143.  On  the  13th  May  1778,  N*aa  delivered  a paper  to  St  COfT 
Labia,  requiring  the  help  of  France  to  punish  a nation  ' who  had  raised  up  an  insolent 
head  and  whose  measure  of  injustice  wag  full. 1 Ditto  163,  Part  of  the  French  plan  was 
an  attack  on  Bombay.  Ditto  168.  They  collected  6000  European  soldiers  and  a supply 
of  artillery  at  Mauritius,  Ditto  304*  317,  326. 

r Six  battalions  of  sepoys  with  proportionate  artillery  and  some  cavalry.  Grant 
DuQ  s MartthUfi*  406. 
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instructed  to  march  across  India  towards  Bombay*  and  place  himself 
under  the  orders  of  that  Presidency.  Colonel  Leslie  crossed  the 
Jamna  in  May  1778,  but*  getting  mixed  with  local  disputes  in 
Bundelkhand*  he  made  little  progress*  and  died  on  the  3rd  of  October 
177a1 

On  receipt  of  the  instructions  from  the  Supreme  Government* 
the  Governor  of  Bombay  decided  to  make  a fresh  alliance  with 
K&ghoba  on  the  terms  of  the  Surat  treaty  of  1775*  The  English 
undertook  to  establish  RAghoba  in  Poona*  but  stipulated  that*  unless 
he  could  prove  that  the  young  Peshwa  was  not  the  son  of  NAr&yanr&v* 
RAghoba  was  to  be  placed  in  power  merely  as  regent.  In  return 
R&ghoba  promised  to  cede  Bassein  and  Kh&nderi  island,  the  Atgaons 
which  formed  pUrt  of  Sdlsette*  and  several  districts  in  Gnjardt.  lie 
also  promised  that,  without  the  consent  of  the  English*  no  European 
should  be  allowed  to  settle  in  the  Peshwa's  territory.®  'Hie  treaty 
was  concluded  in  Bombay  on  the  24th  of  November  1778.  On  the 
22nd  of  November*  hearing  that  the  ministerial  party  were  taking 
steps  to  oppose  RAghoba's  march  to  Poona*  a force  of  3900  men 
was  ordered  to  leave  Bombay.®  The  military  command  was  given 
to  Colonel  Egerton*  but  all  negotiations  were  to  be  carried  on  by 
Messrs.  Camac  and  Mostyn  who  accompanied  the  force.  On  the25th 
of  November  the  first  division,  under  Captain  Stewart,  took  possession 
of  the  Bor  pass  and  of  the  village  of  KhandAla,  Colonel  Egerton* 
with  the  second  division*  seized  BelApur,  and*  on  the  26th  November* 
encamped  at  Panvel.  On  the  15th  December  the  whole  army 
reached  Khopivli*  or  Campoli,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bor  pass.  Here* 
though  they  heard  that  the  ministerial  troops  were  gathering  to 
bar  their  passage  to  Poona*  they  remained  till  the  23rd  of  December* 
spending  the  time  in  making  a road  for  the  guns  up  the  Bor  pass. 
Meanwhile  the  MarAths  horse  ranged  in  large  bodies  between 
Khopivli  and  Panvel*  and  caused  much  annoyance  to  the  camp.  To 
add  to  their  misfortunes*  Mr.  Mostyn,  who  alone  had  a thorough 
knowledge  of  Poona  affairs*  fell  sick  and  returned  to  Bombay  where 
he  died  on  the  1st  of  January.  Colonel  Egerton* s health  also  gave 
way.  He  resigned  the  command  and  left  for  Bombay^but  the  country 
was  so  full  of  MarAtha  horse  that  he  was  forced  to  return.  On  his 
return  he  resumed  hie  place  in  the  committee,  but  was  succeeded  in 
the  command  by  Colonel  Cock  bum* 

Wh  en  the  En  gl  ish  force  re  ached  the  Dec  can*  contrary  to 
R£ghoba*s  assurances,  they  found  that  the  country  was  full  of  hostile 
horse*  and  that  none  of  the  chiefs  were  inclined  to  support  RAghoba’s 
cause.  In  skirmishes  between  KhandAla  and  KArli,  the  British 
force  was  unfortunate  in  losing  Colonel  Cay  and  Captain  Stewart* 
two  of  its  best  officers/  When  they  reached  Talegaon*  eighteen 


Chapter  VII* 
History. 
Tub  MarAthIs. 
1070- 1800. 

Shtglinh  Advance, 
on  Poo  naf 
1776, 


EngU*h  Defeat, 
1779, 


* Grant  Duff's  MardthAa,  420. 

2 Aitcbisoi/e  Treaties,  V.  34-38.  The  Guj&r&t  district*  ceded  under  this  treaty 
were  Olp&d  in  Surat,  Jambusar,  Amod,  Hinsot,  and  an  assignment  of  £7500  on 
Ankleshvar  in  Broach.  « 

a The  detail*  of  the  force  were,  H3  artillery  with  500  laecare,  44  S rank  and  file  of 
European  infantry,  and  2278  aepoyfl,  making  with  officers  a total  of  3900.  Bombay  in 
1781,  173- 

* Colonel  Cay  and  Captain  Stewart  were  killed  at  Kirli.  Grant  Duff,  413* 
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miles  west  of  Poona,  the  town  was  in  flames  and  there  was  a serious 
scarcity  of  supplies.  A council  was  called,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
that  the  ablest  officers  could  urge,  the  majority  determined  to 
retreat.  The  retreating  force  was  soon  surrennded  by  Mar&th* 
horse,  and,  hut  for  the  courage  and  skill  of  Captain  Hartley  who 
commanded  the  rear  guard,  the  greater  part  of  the  second  division 
must  have  been  destroyed.  A.t  Vadgaon,  abont  four  miles  west  of 
Talegaon  and  twenty  east  of  KhandAla,  a second  council  was  called 
and  the  majority  agreed  that  the  troops  could  not  stand  another  day 
of  Bach  fierce  fighting.  Accordingly,  on  the  1 5th,  they  entered  into 
treaty  with  N&na  Fadnavis  and  Sindia*  N&na  Fadnavis  made  the 
surrender  of  R&ghoba  a preliminary  to  any  agreement,  Bnt  the 
English  were  spared  the  dishonour  of  giving  him  up,  as  R&ghoba  had 
already  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Sindia,  Disappointed 
of  the  object  he  had  most  at  heart,  Ndna  deolared  that  orders  must  be 
sent  to  Colonel  Goddard  to  conduct  his  detachment  back  to  Bengal, 
and  that  the  English  must  surrender  all  the  Mar^tha  territory  they  bad 
acquired,  and  that,  until  the  lands  were  handed  over,  the  army  must 
remain  at  Yadgaon.  The  negotiations  with  Sindia  were  more  success- 
ful. On  the  promise  of  the  cession  of  Broach,  he  arranged  that  the 
army  should  be  released,  and  they  retired  to  Bombay  guarded  by 
the  troops  they  had  been  accustomed  to  see  fly  before  them.1  In 
Bombay,  jo y at  the  return  of  the  army  was  lost  in  the  shame  of  the 
terms  to  which  its  leaders  had  submitted.  At  the  council  regret 
and  recriminations  were  silenced,  'Oar  Erst  duty/  said  Governor 
Hornby  (29th  January),  * is  to  retrieve  our  affaire,  our  next  is  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  failure,'  He  praised  the  courage  of  the 
army,  blamed  the  commanding  officers,  and  advised  Colonel  Egerton 
and  Colonel  Cockbum  to  abstain  for  the  present  from  military1 
duty.  For  his  skill  and  courage  in  command  of  the  rear  guard  he 
promoted  Captain  Hartley  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,1 
As  Messrs.  Uarnac  and  Egerton  had  no  authority  to  conclude  a 
treaty,  he  held  that  the  convention  of  Yadgaon  was  not  binding. 
As  regarded  future  dealings  with  the  Mar&th&s,  he  {19th  February) 
gave  his  opinion  that  power  in  Poona  was  not  in  the  hands  of  N4na 
but  in  the  hands  of  Sindia,  that  Sindia  was  opposed  to  a Fredch 
alliance  and  had  shown  himself  friendly  to  the  British,  and  that  the 
British  should  make  every  effort  to  conclude  an  agreement  with 
Sindia,  As  R&ghoba  was  now  a puppet  in  Sindia's  hands,  no 
farther  attempt  should  be  made  to  raise  him  to  power.  The  main 
objects  of  the  English  were  to  keep  the  French  and  N&na  from  any 
share  in  the  government  of  Poona,  and  to  preserve  for  the  Company 
the  territory  they  then  held/  Nina  was  told  that  Messrs.  Chraao 


1 Bombay  in  1781,  188.  About  this  time  (1780)  the  Dutch  were  anxion*  to 
establish  themselves  at  Basaein,  but  the  negotiation  a failed.  Da  Ouuh&'t  Chanl  and 
Bassein,  73-74. 

* Mr,  Ciftmo,  Colonel  Egerton,  end  Colonel  Coo  ttrura  were  dismissed  the  Company**  a r.  CO  111 
service.  Grant  Doff,  41  a 

• Bombay  in  1781  f 205-  The  depressed  state  of  the  Kngluh  in  1780  U shown  by 
the  MarAtha  piracies  to  which  they  bed  to  submit.  The  governor  of  Baeaein,  one  of 
the  Peehw&'s  admirals,  used  to  attack  English  ships,  and,  if  they  succeeded  in  proving 
the  offence,  all  they  gained  was  the  explanation  that  their  ship  was  supposed  to  belong 
to  some  other  nation. 
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and  Egerton  had  no  power  to  conclude  a treaty,  and  that  the  English 
repudiated  the  Yadgaon  convention.  An  attempt  was  made  to  open 
negotiations  with  Sindia,  But  Hornby  had  overestimated  Sindia's 
goodwill  to  the  English,  The  Mardthds  insisted  that  the  terms 
of  the  Yadgaon  convention  should  be  carried  out,  and  that  Sdlsette 
and  the  Gujardt  territories  should  be  ceded.  To  enforce  their  demands 
preparations  were  made  for  attacking  Sdleette,  but  precautions 
prevented  the  attack,  and  the  safe  arrival  ef  Colonel  Goddard  at 
Burst,  on  the  25th  of  February,  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 


On  Colonel  Lewis*  death  on  the  3rd  of  October,  Colonel  Goddard 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Bundelkhand,  and, 
in  spite  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  led  his  men  through  Bhopdl 
and  Hoshangabad  to  the  banks  of  the  Narbada,  which  he  reached  on 
the  16th  of  January  1779,  His  instructions  were  to  act  as  the 
Bombay  Government  advised,  and  his  advice  from  Bombay  was  to 
posh  on  to  Junnar.  On  the  24th  of  January  he  received  a letter  from 
Mr  Camac,  dated  the  11th,  telling  him  that  matters  had  changed, 
and  advising  him  to  give  up  Junnar  and  to  march  either  to  Bombay 
or  to  Burst,  or,  if  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  do  this,  to  stay  in 
Ber&r,  Colonel  Goddard  pushed  on  and  reached  Oharvdh,  opposite 
Burhdnpur,  on  the  30th  of  January,  On  the  2nd  of  February  he 
received  a letter  from  Mr,  Carnac  and  Colonel  Egerton,  dated 
SChopivH  the  19th  of  January,  telling  him  not  to  act  on  their  letter  of 
the  16th,  as,  on  consideration,  they  found  that  they  had  no  power 
to  give  the  orders  which  that  letter  contained.  No  letter  dated  the 
16th  had  been  received.  But  the  probability  that  the  Bombay 
force  had  met  with  a heavy  disaster,  led  Goddard  to  press  on  to 
Surat.  On  the  9th  he  received  Mr.  Camac*s  letter  of  the  16th  of 
January  ordering  his  return  to  Bengal.  After  this,  the  march  was 
carried  on  with  such  spirit  that  Surat  was  reached  on  the  25th  of 
February,  300  miles,  much  of  it  wild  and  rugged,  in  nineteen  days,1 
On  hearing  that  Colonel  Goddard  was  safe  in  Surat  the  Supreme 
Government  made  him  their  minister  to  treat  with  the  Mardthds, 
The  treaty  of  Purandhar  was  to  be  renewed,  provided  the  Mardthds 
agreed  to  withdraw  claims  based  on  the  Yadgaon  convention  and 
never  to  admit  French  forces  into  their  dominions,®  At  the  request 
of  the  Bombay  Government,  Goddard  visited  Bombay  on  the  15th 
of  March  1779,  He  agreed  with  the  Bombay  Government  that  no 
steps  should  be  taken,  till  a further  letter  was  received  from  the 
Supreme  Council.  He  then  returned  to  his  army  at  Surat,  On  the 
29th  of  May  he  wrote  to  the  Poona  Court  telling  them  that  he  had 
been  charged  with  negotiations  at  Poona,  and  ©repressing  the  wish  of 
the  Supreme  Council  to  conclude  a lasting  treaty  with  the  Mardthds, 
In  the  struggle  for  power  between  Ndna  and  Sindia,  Ndna  was 
most  anxious  to  gain  possession  of  Rdghoba.  In  ease  Ndna  might 
succeed,  Sindia  sent  Rdghoba  under  escort  to  Burhdnpur,  and,  on  the 
way,  Rdghoba,  suspecting  that  he  would  be  thrown  into  confinement, 
escaped  with  a body  of  troops  to  Gujardt,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
protection  of  Colonel  Goddard.  Goddard  agreed  to  protect  him. 


I Bombay  in  1781,  289.  * Grant  Duff,  424, 

b 310—64 
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and;  on  the  12th  of  Juno,  R&ghoba  joined  the  English  camp*  During 
the  rains,  negotiations  went  on  between  Colonel  Goddard  and  tha 
Poona  Court.  But,  as  the  Mar&th£s  claimed  the  cession  of  S&lsette 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  RAghoba,  no  advance  was  made* 
At  the  close  of  the  year  General  Goddard  visited  Bombay.  Mr* 
Hornby  proposed  that  the  British  should  form  an  alliance  with  the 
G&ikw&r  and  attack  the  Peshwa's  territory*  This  proposal  was 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Government,  and  four  companies  of 
European  infantry  and  two  battalions  of  sepoys,  under  Colonel 
Hartley*  were  sent  from  Bombay  to  help  Goddard  in  Surat.1 

On  the  1st  of  January  1780,  Goddard  marched  from  Surat,  took 
D&bhoi,  and  agreed  with  the  GfiikwAr  to  divide  the  Peshwa's  Gnjarit 
possessions,  the  G&ikw&r  keeping  the  north  and  the  British  the  so  nth 
Ahmad&bsd  fell  on  the  15th  of  February,  and  the  success  was  followed 
by  the  defeat  of  part  of  Sindians  army*  At  the  request  of  the  Bombay 
Government  Hartley  was  ordered  from  Baroda  to  Bombay  on  the  8th 
of  May.  This  reinforcement  was  much  wanted  in  the  Konkan.  To 
prevent  the  Mar£th&s  cutting  off  Bombay  supplies,  small  bodies  of 
troops  had  been  posted  at  different  parts  of  the  Konkan.  Four 
European  subalterns,  in  charge  of  two  companies  of  sepoys,  took 
post  on  one  of  the  SahyAdri  passes,  and  another  force  under  Captain 
Richard  Campbell  seined  KalyAn,  Enraged  at  the  loss  of  Knly£nf 
N4na  Fadnavis  despatched  a large  force  who  took  the  British  poet  on 
the  SahyAdris,  and,  on  arriving  near  Kaly4n,  sent  a message  to 
Captain  Campbell  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  town.  Campbell 
told  them  they  were  welcome  to  K&lyAn  if  they  could  take  it,  and 
made  a spirited  defence.  A Mar&tha  assault  was  planned  for  the 
25th  of  May,  but  Colonel  Hartley  arrived,  and,  on  the  night  of  the 
24th,  surprised  the  Maritha  camp,  pursuing  them  for  miles,  and 
killing  a great  number.  During  the  rest  of  the  fair  season  the 
British  remained  unmolested  in  the  Konkan*3  Shortly  before  the 
relief  of  KalyAu,  the  bravery  and  skill  of  Lieutenant  Welsh  had 
(23rd  April)  gained  a great  advantage  to  the  British,  by  the  capture 
of  the  three  forts  of  P&mera,  Bagv&da,  and  Indragad,  on  the  borders 
of  Guiardt  and  the  Konkan*4  After  the  beginning  of  the  rains  the 
Mar&th&a  attacked  the  different  posts  in  small  parties,  but  Kaly&n 
was  well  garrisoned  and  was  not  molested.6 

On  the  third  of  August,  the  night  on  which  the  fort  of  Gw&lior 
was  surprised  by  Captain  Popham,  Captain  Abington  marched 
about  ten  miles  south  from  Kaly&n,  and  attempted  to  surprise  the 
important  fort  of  Malanggad  or  Bdwa  Malang*  He  secured  the 
lower  hill,  but  the  garrison  were  able  to  retreat  to  the  upper  fort, 
and  its  mass  of  sheer  rook  defied  assault.0  Meanwhile  the  Bombay 
Government  were  hardpressed  for  funds.  They  had  looked  for  help 
to  Bengal,  but  the  whole  strength  of  Bengal  was  strained  to  meet 
Haidar  Ali’s  attack  on  Madras*  Bombay  had  no  resource  but  in  its 

1 Grant  Duff,  420.  * Graut  Duff,  430*433.  a Grant  Duff,  434* 

4 Grant  Duff,  43fi*  PAnoera  and  BagvAd*  wo  in  the  south  of  Surat ; Indragad  ia 
the  north  of  DAbAnu.  See  Places  of  Intereat,  Indragad. 

a Grant  Duff,  435.  • Grant  Duff,  437. 
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own  efforts.  The  only  means  of  raising'  a re  venae  was  to  overran 
the  enemies*  territory  as  soon  as  the  rains  wore  over.  With  this 
object  Goddard  was  asked  to  besiege  B&ssein,  and,  early  in  October* 
five  battalions  were  placed  under  Colonel  Hartley*  with  orders  to  drive 
out  as  many  of  the  enemy’s  posts  as  possible  and  secure  the  rice 
harvest.  He  was  to  arrange  his  movements  so  as  to  hold  the  country 
between  the  SahyAdris  and  Basse  in*  and  prevent  the  Maiithis 
from  strengthening  that  fort.  Colonel  Hartley’s  first  service  was,  on 
the  1st  of  October,  to  relieve  Captain  Abington  whose  retreat  from 
Malanggad  to  KalyAn  had  been  cot  off  by  a force  of  MarAthAs.  The 
relief  was  completely  successful  and  was  effected  with  little  loss*  The 
troops  pursued  the  M&tAthAs  to  the  Bor  pass  and  enabled  the 
Bombay  Government  to  gather  the  greater  part  of  the  ThAna 
revenue.1 *  General  Goddard  arrived  before  Bassein  on  the  13  th  of 
November.  On  account  of  its  strength  he  determined  to  attack  by 
regular  approaches,  and  completed  his  first  battery  on  the  28th  of 
November.  The  MarAthAs  strained  every  nerve  to  recover  the 
Konkau  and  relieve  Bassein.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  hurried 
down,  and  Colonel  Hartley,  after  a month’s  fighting,  was  forced  to 
retire  towards  Du  gad  about  nine  miles  east  of  Bassein,  Finding 
that  they  could  not  succour  Bassein,  the  MarAthAs  determined  to 
destroy  Hartley’s  army.  On  the  10th  of  December  upwards  of 
20,000  men  thrice  attacked  the  Bombay  division  in  front  and  rear, 
but  each  time  were  repulsed  with  slight  loss  though  two  of  the  slain 
were  officers.  On  the  eleventh  the  attack  was  repeated  with 
heavier  loss  to  the  British,  including  two  more  officers.  During  the 
night  Hartley  fortified  two  heights  that  covered  his  flanks.  Next 
morning  at  daybreak  the  MarAthAs  attempted  a surprise.  But  they 
were  met  with  so  deadly  a fire  that  they  were  forced  to  retire  with 
the  loss  of  their  leader  RAmchandra,  who  was  slain,  and  of  Signior 
Noronha,  a Portuguese  officer,  who  was  wounded.  Bassein  had 
fallen  on  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Dugad  (11th  December),  and, 
on  the  day  after  the  battle,  Goddard  joined  Hartley’s  camp*3  Though 
Bassein  had  fallen,  Goddard  was  detained  for  about  a month  (18th 
January  1781)  by  the  island  fort  of  Araala  about  ten  miles  north 
of  Bassein.  * 

Haidar  All’s  success  in  Madras  made  the  Supreme  Government 
anxious  to  come  to  terms  with  the  MarAthAs.  In  the  hope  that  a 
show  of  vigour  might  make  the  MarAthAs  more  willing  for  peace, 
Goddard  pushed  to  the  foot  of  the  Bor  pass,  his  advanced 
party  forcing  the  pass  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  February  and 
encamping  at  K hand  Ala,  while  Goddard,  with  the  head-quarters, 
remained  below  at  Khopivli.3  This  movement  proved  a failure. 
NanAFadnavis  was  in  no  way  affected  by  it.  He  refused  to  treat 
with  the  British  unless  the  treaty  included  his  ally  Haidar 


i Grant  Duff,  438. 

s Gmnt  Duff,  440.  The  British  loss  at  Baiwem  was  only  thirteen,  one  of  them. 
Sir  John  Gordon,  an  officer.  Details  of  the  siege  of  Busein  and  of  Hartley1 battle  at 
Dugad  are  given  under  Places  of  Interest,  Baaaeso  and  Dugad. 

b The  total  strength  of  his  force  wu  8152  men,  640  Europeans  and  5512  Natives. 
Grant  Duff,  443  note. 
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Alij  and  he  Bent  a force  of  12,000  men  to  cut  off  Goddard 
communication  with  Panvel.  On  the  15th  of  March  the  Mar&th&e 
attacked  a convoy  of  grain  near  Chank  and  caused  severe  loss. 
Goddard  proposed  to  make  a fort  on  the  Bor  pass  and  Mr.  Hornby 
proposed  to  garrison  RAjm£chi,  but  neither  suggestion  was  carried 
out  and  Goddard  prepared  to  return  to  Bombay*  N6n&  kept  on 
sending  troops  into  the  Konkan,  and  held  the  country  between 
Khopivli  and  Panvel  in  such  strength,  that  a convoy,  sent  by  Goddard 
for  grain,  was  unable  to  return  from  Panvel  without  the  help  of 
every  disposable  man  from  the  Bombay  garrison,  or  without  the 
loss  of  106  men  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  19th  of  April  Goddard 
brought  his  guns  and  baggage  from  the  top  of  the  Bor  pass  and 
prepared  to  march  towards  Panvel.  Every  movement  was  watched 
by  three  great  bodies  of  Mar^tha  horse.  There  were  15,000  men. 
at  the  foot  of  the  Kusur  pass,  12,000  near  Bhim&shankar,  and  25,000 
at  the  top  of  the  Bor  pass.  On  the  20th,  the  moment  that  Goddard 
began  his  march,  the  Deccan  force  poured  into  the  Konkan  and 
captured  much  of  his  baggage.  On  the  20th,  Goddard  moved  seven 
miles  to  Khildpur,  and  next  day  seven  miles  to  Chauk*  On  the  way 
his  loss  was  severe,  the  Mardth&e  attacking  the  rear,  assailing  the 
front,  and  keeping  up  a steady  fire  from  behind  rocks  and  bushes. 
On  the  22nd  the  British  baited  at  Chauk.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
the  23rd,  the  baggage  was  sent  ahead  and  some  distance  was  covered 
before  the  enemy  came  up.  Then  the  attack  was  so  severe  that 
Goddard  made  a show  of  pitchinghis  tents  and  the  enemy  withdrew. 
The  army  reached  Panvel  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd  April,  without 
further  annoyance,  but  with  the  loss  of  466  killed  and  wounded,  of 
whom  eighteen  were  European  officers.  The  Mar&th&s  considered 
Goddard's  retreat  one  of  their  greatest  victories.1 * *  From  Panvel 
part  of  Goddard's  army  was  drafted  to  Madras  ; the  rest  were  moved 
to  Kaly&n  and  there  spent  the  rains.  A large  MarAtha  force  was 
sent  towards  Gujarat  and  their  garrisons  strengthened.* 

During  the  rains  {June -November  1781)  the  Bombay  Government 
were  ex  tremel  y hard  press  ed  for  money . Several  s chemes  for 
carrying  on  the  war  on  a large  scale  had  to  be  set  aeide  for  want 
of  funds.8  During  the  next  fair  season  defensive  operations 
continued  in  the  Konkan.  But  the  great  power  of  Haidar  All 
made  peace  with  the  Mar&tMs  so  important  that,  at  last,  on  the 
3 7th  May  1782  the  treaty  of  Salbdi  was  concluded.  One  of  ite 
chief  provisions  was  the  restoration  of  all  territory  conquered  from 
the  Mar&tMB  since  the  treaty  of  Purandhar  in  1775.  This  reduced 
the  British  possessions  in  the  north  Konkan  to  Bombay,  S&lsette, 
and  the  three  small  islands  of  Elephant*,  Karan ja,  and  Hog  Island,4 * * * 


1 Grant  Duff,  447.  * Grant  Duff,  447* 

8 On©  suggestion  which  waa  fully  considered,  bat  finally  rejected!  was  that  certain 

M&i-Ath*  dfsftmukhs,  whose  ancestor*  had  held  lands  tinder  the  Muhammadans,  should 

put  the  English  in  possession  of  the  Kook  an,  the  English  giving  them  £5000 

(Bs.  50,000)  for  each  of  the  larger  and  £1000  (Ha.  10,000]  for  each  of  the  smaller  forte, 

and  allowing  them  to  keen  all  money,  jewel*,  and  ware*  they  might  capture. 

Grant  Duff,  450-451. 

# Aitrhienn’e  Trestle*,  V.  41.  Grant  Duff,  452*  Tbc  treaty  was  not  finally  ox* 
changed  till  the  24th  February  1783. 
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Bassein  had  to  be  given  up,  but  from  Mar&tha  delay  in  completing 
the  treaty  it  was  not  act  dally  transferred  till  April  178S.1 *  About 
the  time  when  the  treaty  of  Salb&i  was  concluded,  the  MarAfch&a 
confirmed  the  Jawh&r  chief  in  the  small  territory  which  they  had 
left  him.3 4 * * * 

During  the  disturbances  that  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Salbdi  the 
district  had  suffered  severely.  In  February  1781,  every  village,  hut, 
and  stack,  on  the  high  road  between  'Kaly£n  and  Khopivli,  had  been 
burnt,  and  most  of  the  people  had  fled.8  Even  the  rich  coast  tract 
seems  to  have  become  impoverished,  as  the  loss  of  seventy-five  carts 
and  forty -four  oxen  is  said  to  have  caused  great  distress  to  the  district 
of  Bassein.*  The  scarcity  of  money  in  Bombay  made  a liberal  pojicy 
in  Salsette  impossible.  The  island  showed  few  signs  of  improvemen  t. 
Mr.  Forbes,  who  revisited  the  Kanheri  caves  in  1783,  was  astonished 
to  find  that,  during  the  ten  years  S&lsette  had  been  nnder  the 
Company,  tillage  had  not  spread.  The  gentle  hills  and  valleys  in 
the  centre  of  the  island  were  still  in  their  former  state  of  wildness.® 
In  the  Mardtha  districts,  on  the  way  to  the  hot  springe  of  Vajr&b&i, 
about  twelve  miles  north  of  Bhlwndi,  were  fields  of  rice,  pulse,  and 
a little  tobacco.  Mango  trees  abounded  and  there  were  a few  lime 
trees,  plantains,  and  guavas  round  the  VajrAb&i  temples.  Grass 
grew  to  a surprising  height  and  there  was  abundance  of  flowers 
and  fragrant  herbs.  The  people  were  lazy,  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
partly  because  industry  was  never  the  character  of  the  MarAtha, 
partly  from  the  unhappy  constitution  of  the  government  and  the 
confused  state  of  the  country.8  Four  years  later.  In  the  rains  of 
1787  (15th  August- 11th  September)  the  Polish  traveller  Dr.  Hov6 
made  several  botanical  trips  through  S&lsette  and  the  neighbouring 
mainland.  Salsette  showed  signs  of  great  decay ; it  was  thinly 
peopled  and  poorly  tilled.  From  Versova  to  Th&na  Hov§  did  not 
find  a single  village  or  any  signs  of  tillage.  There  was  teak  of  an 
amazing  height  and  thickness,  and  there  were  remains  of  churches, 
chapels,  and  large  buildings  all  pining  in  decay.  Near  Th&na  there 
was  some  rich  rice  tillage,*  and  at  DhAravi,  in  the  west,  rice,  sugar- 
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i Grant  Duff,  467.  Under  the  treat?  of  SalbAi  the  MarAthas  agreed  to  pay  Ragho- 
nAthxiv  as  allowance,  He  retired  to  Kopargaon  on  the  GodAvari  and  booh  after  died. 
Hii  ion  BtijirAv  was  nine  yean  old  at  hie  father’*  death,  and  a posthumous  eon 
ChitnuAji  Apps  was  born  soon  after.  Grant  Duff,  460. 

* Bom.  Gov,  SeL  [New  Series],  XXVI,  15. 

® Behtpur,  Karaoja,  and  KalyAn  MS.  diaries  in  Nairee'a  Konkin  ^ 103. 

4 BelApnr,  Karanja,  and  KalyAn  MS.  diaries  in  Nairoe’s  Konkin,  103. 

s Or.  Mem.  ITL  461-  The  writer  of  the  Account  of  Bombay  (1781)  describee 

SAliette  aa  well  watered,  fruitful,  and  capable  of  great  improvement,  pp.  2-3.  In  his 
account  of  the  Kanheri  caves,  Macneil  ( Arehmologia,  Vlll.  253)  tells  a tale  which 
■hows,  how,  in  those  rough  days,  the  strong  bullied  the  weak.  On  bin  way  to  the 
cavea,  he  and  his  palanquin- bearers  ruoi  a string  of  about  a hundred  girls,  carrying 

baskets  of  dried  nsh  to  market.  As  Macneil  drew  near,  the  girl*  took  to  flight,  the 
bearers  c baaing  them  and  taking  by  force  some  handfuls  of  Ash  from  aa  many  of  the 
baskets  as  they  could  lay  hold  of.  Macneil  forbore  punishing  his  men,  as  he  learned 
1 that  custom  hallowed  the  act  and  that  the  tax  was  a constant  perquisite  of  these 
gentlemen  of  the  road/  0 Or.  Mem.  IY.  248. 

T Ton  re,  13*16.  Accord  log  to  Hov6  the  practice  of  sowing  rice  in  beds  and  planting 
it  out  in  tufts  had  only  lately  been  introduced  from  GujarAt.  It  saved  seed  and 
trebled  the  outturn.  Ditto,  13. 
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o&ne,  and  vegetables  were  grown.  Bat  in  the  south-east,  while  there 
were  remain  a of  wells  and  marks  of  former  tillage,  there  was  a larges 
waste  area  of  level  land  fit  for  sugarcane  and  rice.  The  produce 
of  the  island  was  not  enough  to  maintain  the  garrison  and  town  of 
ThAnaJ  The  Mardtha  mainland  was  even  more  deserted  than  Sdlsette. 
Between  Thdna  and  Vajr&b&i  there  was  not  a single  village,  and 
travelling  wae  dangerous  from  tigers,  of  whom  five  were  seen  in  one 
day,  from  buffaloes  who  pursued  Europeans  like  enemies,  and  from 
natives  who  were  such  enthusiasts  for  their  religion  that  they  looked 
on  Europeans  as  the  lowest  on  earth  and  did  not  scruple  to  kill 
them.1 2 * 


1788*  Id  the  January  fallowing  (1788)  Hov^  travelled  down  the  west 

coast  from  Surat  to  Bassein.  The  TMna  part  of  the  country  wae 
well  watered  and  on  the  whole  fertile.  The  hills  yielded  the  finest 
teak  and  the  valleys  high  grass,  and  on  some  of  the  fiats,  near 
N&rgol,  grew  a luxuriant  wild  sugarcane.*  The  extreme  north  was 
very  wild,  the  hills  were  covered  with  unbroken  forest,  and  the 
valleys  were  overgrown  with  grass.  Further  south,  between 
Umbargaon  and  D&h&nu,  the  mggedness  disappeared,  the  coast  lands 
were  plain  and  rich,  and  the  hills  yellow  and  bare.  South  of 
D&h&nu,  almost  the  whole  way  to  Bassein,  the  coast  strip  was  rich 
and  well  tilled  with  rice,  sugarcane,  and  plantains,4  During  the 
day  the  thermometer  was  never  less  than  89°,  but  the  nights  were 
an  expectedly  cold,  small  pools  of  water  being  frozen  over  near 
Maroli  on  the  night  of  the  thirteenth  January.  The  valleys  were  full 
of  brushwood  ana  bastard  poon,  Sterculia  fostida*  Along  the  co&at, 
between  Umbargaon  and  D&h&nu,  were  large  groves  of  brab- palms* 
and  further  north,  near  Maroli,  the  country  abounded  in  teak  of  a 
prodigious  size,  several  of  the  trees  measuring  over  twelve  feet 
in  girth  and  not  less  than  eighty  feet  high*  In  the  rich  coast 
strip  between  D&h4nu  and  Bassein,  rice,  yams,  and  turmeric  were 
grown.  There  were  also  sugarcane  gardens  with  plantains  and 
pomegranates,  the  canes  very  flourishing,  fifteen  feet  high  and  thick 
in  proportion.®  In  the  north  there  were  many  tigers.  Not  a day 
passed  that  several  were  not  started.  Some  of  the  villages  had 
herds  of  cattle  hunch-backed  and  small,  miniatures  of  the  Guj&rdt 
oxen,  and  so  moderate  in  price  that  any  number  might  have  been 
bought  at  2s.  (Re.  1)  a head.  There  were  some  sheep  with  wool  as 
soft  and  white  as  Gujar&t  oottonJ  Except  the  rich  coast  the 
country  was  poorly  peopled  and  badly  tilled.  From  the  north  to 
Bassein  Hov<5  did  not  see  more  than  thirteen  villages.  The 
people  were  dark,  slender,  active,  and  longlived.  They  ate  all 
animal  food  except  the  ox,  and  drank  liquor  freely.  Their  winter 


1 Toon,  14.  * Tourtp  17,  19*  20.  * Tour#,  98,  99,  * Touv,  99,  100. 

b According  to  the  Kolia  made  teak  plantation*,  sowing  the  seed m at  the  end 

of  the  hot  hsioq,  and  tended  the  young  tree*  lopping  side  shoots.  Teak  teemed 
to  thrive  beet  in  rocky  placea  and  wae  chiefly  me d for  ship  building.  Tour*,  97. 

B Tours,  99,  100.  According  to  Hqy4  the  growth  of  sugarcane  bad  been  introduced 
only  eight  year*  before  (1789).  It  had  spread  ao  rapidly  that,  instead  of  importing 
auger,  the  people  of  Baaaein  were  able  to  aend  it  to  Bombay  and  Surat.  They  had 
not  learned  the  art  of  refining  sugar.  7 Tour#,  101. 
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clothing  was  of  wool.  Their  villages*  especially  in  the  bills,  were 
email*  of  not  more  than  thirteen  families.  They  were  pining 
in  poverty  and  destitute  of  comfort.  Though  the  country  was 
so  rough  the  coast  route  was  passable  for  carts.  Hoy6  had  a 
horse  and  two  carts,  and  he  talks  of  hundreds  of  hackeries,  between 
Umbargaon  and  DAhdnu,  coming  to  load  jars  of  palm-juice. 

The  country  seems  to  have  been  free  from  robbers.  All  along  the 
route,  especially  in  the  north,  were  posts  of  mounted  guardsmen 
who  lived  in  small  thatched  huts,  tilled  a plot  of  land,  and  were 
armed  with  a sabre,  a spear,  and  a matchlock.  One  of  their 
chief  duties  was  to  give  alarm  on  the  appearance  of  an  enemy* 
They  stopped  travellers,  ^aud,  if  they  had  not  passes,  took  them  to 
the  chief  officer  of  the  district,  who  closely  examined  them.  There 
were  also  posts  at  every  ferry,  and  no  one  could  pass  without 
heavily  feeing  the  head  of  the  watch.  The  Mardtha  officers  pillaged 
openly  and  forced  travellers  to  give  whatever  they  chose  to  ask. 
Gujar&t,  though  full  of  robbers,  was  less  troublesome  and  cheaper  to 
travel  in.1 * * 

In  1783  Forbes  found  Bombay  greatly  increased  since  1774. 
The  troubles  on  the  mainland  had  driven  people  to  Bombay,  and 
a flourishing  commerce  had  drawn  others.  Provisions  and  supplies 
were  plentiful,  but  prices  were  high,  double  what  they  used  to  be. 
The  island  was  almost  covered  with  houses  and  gardens.  It  would 
soon  be  a city  like  Surat  or  AhmadabacL11 

In  1790  ThAna,  with  other  parts  of  Western  India,  suffered  from 
a failure  of  rain  and  from  famine.*  In  1793  a great  part  of  SAIsefcte 
appeared  to  be  lying  waste.  But  an  attempt  had  lately  been  made 
to  grow  sugarcane  and  indigo,  and  a Dr.  Stewart  from  Bombay 
was  superintending  the  infant  plantations,4 S  Shortly  after  this  a 
few  large  estates  were  granted  to  British  subjects  with  the  view  of 
improving  the  country,4  In  1801  a permanent  settlement  was 
offered  to  the  holders  of  land  in  S&lsette,  but  only  four  landholders 
accepted  the  offer.4  During  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  trade,  especially  the  Chinese  cotton  trade,  had  brought 
much  money  into  Bombay.  The  prosperity  and  growth  of  the  city 
improved  it  as  a market  for  field  produce,  and,  by  the  opening  of 
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1 Tours,  163.  In  crowing  the  D4h&nu  river  and  the  Vai  tarns,  EEov6  had  each  time 
to  pay  Ft*.  10.  At  Bassein  he  had  to  pay  Rs.  12  to  men  to  whom  he  showed  his 
posses,  and  he  wan  charged  Ha.  43  for  a boat  from  B&wein  to  M&him.  Ditto  100,  101, 
102,  and  103. 

* Forbes'  Oriental  Memoirs,  111.  436-7*  Abbe  Rejnal  gives  the  population  in 
1730  at  100,000(1.378-378).  Fraocklin  (Pinkerton1  s Voyage*  r IX.  236)  describes 
Bombay  in  1766  as  very  beautiful  and  as  populous  for  its  size  as  any  island  in  the 
world.  It  had  a splendid  harbour,  an  excellent  dock,  and  a ship- building  yard 
with  very  ingenious  and  dexterous  shipwrights,  not  inferior  to  the  beat  in  England. 
Merchants  and  others  had  come  to  settle  from  the  Deccan,  the  Malahir  and 
Coromandel  coasts,  and  from  Gujarat.  There  were  eight  battalions  of  sepoys,  a 
regiment  of  European  infantry,  and  European  artillery  and  engineers.  The  chief 
work  of  note  was  a causeway,  a mile  long  and  forty  feet  broad. 

* Etheridge's  Famines,  117.  4 Moors  Operations,  370. 

* Manuscript  Heconls  in  Naijme's  Konkin  124,  Several  of  the  present  large  land* 
holders  in  S&lsette  derive  their  rights  from  these  grantees.  Ditto. 

S Manuscript  Records  in  Nairne’a  Konkan,  124, 
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Chapter  TO 
History. 
The  MakIthIa, 

1700-1800, 


the  Sion  causeway  and  the  abolition  of  customs  dues  (1798-1803), 
S&lsetfce  was  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  increased  demand.1 * * 

In  the  struggles  for  power  at  Poona,  between  Sindia,  Nina 
Fadnavis,  and  B&jirdv  the  young  Peahwa,  the  government  of  the 
inland  parte  of  the  district  fell  intQ  feebleness  and  decay.  The 
country  suffered  severely  from  the  raids  of  Deccan  Kolia.  A gang- 
over  1000  strong  divided  into  two  or  three  parties,  robbed  villages 
at  their  leisure,  shared  the  spoil,  and  disappeared  to  their  homes. 
The  guards  posted  in  different  places  among  the  hills  could  do 
nothing  to  stop  them  * 


SECTION  IV. -ENGLISH  <1800  -1882.) 


In  1802,  after  the  victory  of  Yeshvantrdv  Holkar,  B&jirtfv 
Peshwa  retired  to  Mah&d  in  south  Kol&ba.  From  Mah&d,  followed 
by  Holkar,  he  fled  to  Suvarndurg;  finding  Suvamdurg  mined,  he 
sailed  to  Chaul,  and  after  a few  days,  delayed  by  head  winds,  landed 
on  the  1 5th  of  December  at  Manori  in  S&lsette,  and  reached  Bassein 
Treaty  of  Rawm r on  the  seventeenth  with  thirty  followers.®  On  his  arrival  at  Bassein 
180$ * " B&jir&v  was  met  by  Colonel  Close,  the  British  agent  at  Poona. 

The  terms  of  a treaty,  under  which  the  British  should  uphold 
the  power  of  the  Peshwa,  had  already  been  considered.  Discussion 
was  renewed  on  the  18th  of  December  and  concluded  on  the 
31st.4 * *  Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  then  framed,  which  is  known 
as  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  the  English  agreed  to  guard  the  Peehw»*a 
territory  against  all  enemies,  and  the  Peshwa  agreed  to  have 
no  dealings  with  any  European  nation  but  the  English,  A 
subsidiary  force  of  6000  Native  Infantry,  with  the  usual  proportion 
of  field  pieces  and  of  European  artillerymen,  was  to  be  furnished 
by  the  English  and  stationed  in  the  PeshwaJs  territory.  For  the 
support  of  this  force,  the  Peshwa  was  to  cede  to  the  English 
districts  yielding  a yearly  revenue  of  £260,000  (Rb,  26,00,000).* 
It  was  also  arranged  that  the  Peshwa  was  to  maintain  a force  of 
5000  cavalry  and  3000  infantry  with  a due  proportion  of  artillery,4 
and  that  he  should  enter  into  no  negotiations  without  consulting  the 
British  Government.  To  ensure  thePeshwa's  safety  a field  detachment 
was  sent  to  Bassein,  and  a considerable  stockade  of  palmyra  trees  was 
raised  to  defend  the  Sop£ra  bridge.7  The  Peahwa  remained  in 
Bassein  till  the  27th  of  April  (1803).  Then,  escorted  by  a British 
force  of  2200  men,  including  the  78th  Regiment  part  of  the  84th  and 
some  artillery,  he  moved  to  Kaly&n,  and,  after  staying  a week  at 
Kaly4n,  marched  to  Poona  by  the  Bor  pass.® 

Daring  the  famine  years  of  1803  and  1804  there  was  much  distress 


1 M&nu script  Records  in  Nairn  e*s  Konknn,  124.  Details  of  the  S&laette  revenue 
ay  atom  are  given  in  the  Land  Administration  Chapter. 

* Tran*.  Bom.  Geog.  Soc.  1.  257.  ranlnotiH^r  „„ ™ 

1 Asiatic  Annual  Register,  1803,  23.  Grant  Duff  (559)  gives  the  Oth  of  December 
instead  of  the  17th.  1 Grant  Duff,  550. 

p A itch  [son's  Treaties,  V . 52-58.  The  lands  at  first  ceded  in  the  Southern  Maf&tha 
Countiy  were  afterwards  changed  for  lands  in  Bund  elk  hand. 

4 This  m m settled  a year  later  by  a supplementary  treaty  dated  16th  December 

1803.  Aitch  Ison's  Treaties,  V.  60. 

7 Capfc.  Dickinson's  M3.  Report  on  Konkan  Forts,  131$.  8 Nairnc’a  Konkan,  103. 
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in  Th&na*  The  country  had  not  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  Holkar, 
and  therefore  the  famine  pressed less  he 


±Snt  numbers  of  starving  people  came  from  the  Deccan,  and  at  Fanvel 
and  other  places  the  mortality  was  heavy.1  Ten  years  later  the 
famine  of  1811  and  1812,  which  wasted  M&rw&r,  Gajar&t,  Cutch,  and 
EI£thi£w4r,  extended  to  Th£na,  Thdna  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
from  the  plague  of  locusts,  which  in  M&rw&r  and  north  Gujar&fc 
destroyed  the  harvest  of  1811.  But  as  was  the  case  further  north, 
the  rains  of  1812  seem  to  have  failed  or  nearly  failed  on  the 
Th&na  coast,1  and,  in  addition  to  local  distress,  the  country  waa 
covered  with  bands  of  famine-stricken  strangers  from  M&rwdr  and 
Gujardt.  There  was  known  to  be  food  and  wealth  in  Bombay,  and  all 
the  ferries  between  the  mainland  and  the  island  were  crowded  with 


population  of  about  200,000  for  fifteen  mouths*  The  question  arose 
whether  strangers  should  be  prevented  from  landing  and  grain 
prevented  from  leaving  the  island.  After  much  debate,  it  was  decided 


grain  to  places  where  the  famine  was  more  severe.  The  grain 
merchants,  assured  that  they  would  not  be  hampered  in  disposing 
of  their  stocks.  Imported  freely,  and  Bombay  became  the  granary 
of  Western  India.  As  grain  continued  comparatively  cheap  in 
Bombay,  crowds  flocked  to  it  from  the  famine-stricken  north.  It 
was  estimated  that  about  20,000  strangers  found  their  way  to  the 
island.  The  wharfs  and  roads  were  lined  with  crowds  of  wretched 
half-starved  objects  ; the  eastern  or  land  side  of  Bombay  was  strewn 
with  the  dead  and  dying,®  Much  was  done  to  help  the  strangers. 


the  fort,  and  care  was  taken  to  provide  cooks  for  each  caste.  As 
pestilence  accompanied  the  famine,  great  hospital  sheds  were  built 
outside  of  the  fort.  In  spite  of  these  efforts  to  save  the  famished 
strangers,  the  death-rate  rose  from  about  fifteen  to  thirty  or  forty  a 
day  and  sometimes  to  over  a hundred.  Back  Bay  waa  lined  by  a 
row  of  funeral  fires  that  never  ceased  to  blaze  night  or  day,  and  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  beach  was  a long  line  of  coasting  vessels, 
laden  with  faggots  and  billets  for  the  funeral  piles.4 

For  fifteen  years  (1803-1817)  the  English  guarantee  secured  peace 
over  the  whole  district,  and,  except  for  an  occasional  Peu&hdri  raid, 
fair  security  to  person  and  property.0  Trusting  to  English  support. 


1 Tbu  details  are jfiven  in  Chapter  TV.  p.  303. 

1 On  the  15th  of  December  1816,  Shaikh  Daln  a PendhAri  leader  descended  into  the 
Kohk.an  by  the  Am  ha  pan  in  RatnAgiri,  and,  marching  north,  plundered  the  west  of 
Thina  ana  returned  by  way  of  the  TApti  to  Barhinpnr.  Hamilton*!  Description  of 
Hindustan,  EL  211. 

* It  was  now  late  in  A a gust  and  no  rain  bad  fallen  in  Bombay,  nor  waa  there 
much  hope  that  if  rain  fell  ao  late  it  would  be  in  time  to  save  the  rice  crop,  Basil 
Hall'e  Fragments,  2nd  Series,  III.  41* 

* Basil  Hall's  Fragments,  2nd  Series,  IEL  56-78. 

* Basil  Hall's  Fragments,  2nd  Series,  III.  56. 
b 310 — 65 
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[Bombay  Q&aattasr; 

Wll  DISTRICTS. 

the  Peshwa  failed  to  keep  up  hie  share  o£  the  subsidiary  forces 
allowed  his  forts  to  fall  to  ruin,  and  paid  attention  to  nothing  except 
to  the  accumulation  o£  treasure.  Authority  was  handed  to  the 
revenue  farmers  and  no  complaints  were  listened  to.  The  farmer 
had  no  motive  to  be  lenient.  His  term  of  power  was  most  uncertain. 
At  any  time  a higher  bid  nought  pat  an  end  to  his  contract,  and* 
if  he  failed  to  pay,  his  property  was  confiscated  and  himself  thrown 
into  prison.1 

The  Th&na  ports  shown  in  the  map  in  Milbum*s  Oriental 
Commerce  (1800-1812)  are  Daman,  D&h&xiu,  Sirgaon,  Ag&shi, 
Elephants,  Bassein,  Verso va,  Bombay,  Karan  j a,  Kol&ba,  and 
Ghaul.s 

The  Bombay  trade- re  turns  for  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  seem  to  show  that  the  great  development  of  Bombay,  of 
which  details  are  given  later  on,  was  accompanied  by  the  revival  of 
a considerable  trade  in  the  other  ports  of  the  Th&na  coast.*  The 
1802  returns  show  a total  trade  between  the  Bassein  ports  and 
Bombay  and  Surat,  valued  at  about  three  and  a half  lakhs  of  rupees, 
of  which  about  two  lakhs  were  exports  and  one  and  a half  hiJchs 
imports.1  In  1805  the  total  value  of  the  trade  had  risen  to  about 
nine  lakhs,  of  which  four  and  a half  lakhs  were  exports  and  four 
and  a quarter  lakhs  imports.®  In  1815  it  again  fell  to  about  seven 
lakhs,  of  which  about  three  and  three-quarters  were  exports  and 
three  and  a quarter  were  imports.  According  to  Milburn,  the 
Bassein  trade  during  the  five  years  ending  1 806  averaged  about 
nine  lakhs  of  rupees,  of  which  about  five  lakhs  were  exports  and 
four  lakhs  were  imports.  The  details  for  1805  are,  under  exports, 
piecegoods,  grain,  iron,  sugar,  cocoanuts,  cocoa-kernels,  betel  n at, 
dates,  pepper,  turmeric,  and  treasure  ; and  under  imports,  grain, 
ivory,  oil,  timber,  hemp,  piecegoods,  and  be  tel  cut,* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  climate  of 
Bombay,  though  healthy,  was  still  somewhat  treacherous,  exposure 


t tJoirne’s  Konkin,  110,  Detail*  are  given  in  the  Land  Administration  Chapter. 

* Wilburn’*  Oriental  Commerce,  I.  143,  168.  Milbnm  mention*  the  making  of 
beautiful  took  ship*  of  800  ton*  at  Dunu,  168. 

* In  1801  a reporter  of  external  commerce  wu  appointed  at  Bombay,  and  Milbttrm 

state*  (Gtv  Com.  I.  181)  that  the  returns  from  1801  to  1306  may  be  considered 
accurate.  At  the  same  time,  in  an  enquiry  into  the  detail*  of  local  trade,  the  fact 
that  the  main  head  is  Bombay  and  Surat,  not  Bombay,  is  puzzling.  After  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  almost  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Satat  passed 
through  Bombay  {Surat  Papers,  278,  374,  384  ; Bombay  Gazetteer,  II.  128  ; Hamilton'* 
Description  of  Hindustan,  II,  156),  eo  that  in  the  foreign  trade  the  double  head  doe* 
not  cause  confusion  j but  in  the  local  trade  with  the  Bassein  coast  the  returns  ore  not 
easy  to  follow.  4 Hamilton’s  Description  of  HindnstAn*  II.  157- 

6 Mil  bum's  Oriental  Commerce,  I.  213. 

* Hamilton’s  Description  of  Hindustan,  II.  158  ; Mil  burn’*  Oriental  Commerce,  I. 
213.  These  entries  seem  to  imply  a direct  trade  between  Roaaein  and  the  Arab  and 
African  coasts.  Even  with  a direct  trade  the  appearance  of  iron  and  date*  among 
the  exports,  and  of  timber  and  betelnat  among  the  imports  is  peculiar.  Another  head 
in  the  returns  ‘Commerce  between  the  Island  of  Bombay  and  Bombay  and  Burst ' 
■hows  for  the  five  years  ending  1806  on  average  trade  valued  at  28  Ww,  of  which 
about  13  Ittkhs  were  export*  from  the  island  of  Bombay  and  neighbouring  villages,  and 
about  16  Idkhs  were  import*.  This  seems  to  include  the  trade  between  Surat  and 
Bombay,  Milbum's  Oriental  Commerce,  I.  204.  The  export  of  iron  and  dates  from 
ThAna  ports  i*  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  were  re-exports  received  from  Bombay 
mud  sent  from  Bassein  or  some  of  the  main  local  centres  to  smaller  outlying  port*. 
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to  the  laud- wind  being  followed  by  fever  and  frequently  by  the  loss 
of  the  uae  of  limbs,1  The  charming  island  was  intersected  by 
beautifully  macadamised  roads  long  before  that  grand  improvement 
was  beard  of  in  England.2  The  fort  or  walled  town  was  nearly 
a mile  long  and  about  a quarter  of  a mile  broad.  The 
fortifications  were  numerous  and  well  planned,  very  strong  to  the 
sea  bnt  liable  to  be  taken  from  the  land.  The  broad  deep  ditch, 
which  could  be  filled  at  pleas nre,  made  it  one  of  the  strongest 
places  the  Company  had  in  India.  Besides  the  fort,  there  were 
several  redoubts  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  especially  one  at 
M£him,  If  properly  garrisoned  Bombay  could  bid  defiance  to  any 
force  that  could  be  brought  against  it.  The  fort  hod  five  gates, 
two  Marine  Gates  on  the  south,  the  Apollo  and  Church  Gates  to  the 
west,  and  the  B&z&r  Gate  to  the  north  Between  the  two  harbour 
gates  was  the  castle,  a regular  quadrangle  well  built  of  strong  hard 
stone.  To  the  west  of  the  castle  was  the  dockyard  large,  well 
planned,  and  full  of  stores*  The  dry  dock  had  scarce  its  equal  for 
size,  and  there  was  a rope-walk  as  long  as  any  in  England,  except 
the  walk  in  the  King's  Yard  at  Portsmouth,  In  the  centre  of  the 
fort  was  au  open  green,  where,  in  the  fine  weather,  were  packed  bales 
of  cotton  and  other  merchandise.  Bound  the  green  were  many  large, 
well  built,  and  handsome  houses.  To  the  left  of  Church  Gate  street, 
looking  west  from  the  Green,  were,  close  together,  the  commodious 
and  airy  church  and  Government  house,  and,  on  the  right,  the 
theatre  a neat  handsome  structure,  and  bobind  the  theatre,  the 
b&zdr  very  crowded  and  populous  where  the  native  merchants 
chiefly  lived*  Some  of  the  houses  were  high  and  large  with 
wooden  pillars  in  front  supporting  wooden  verandas.  In 
February  180S  a great  fire  destroyed  three-fourths  of  the  b£z£r, 
with  the  barracks,  the  custom-house,  and  many  other  public 
buildings.  Had  not  many  houses  near  the  castle  been  battered 
down  with  artillery,  the  whole  town  would  have  been  destroyed* 
The  private  loss  was  estimated  at  about  fifty  lakhs  of  rupees.® 


Chapter  VXL 
History. 
English. 
1800-1882. 
Bombay, 
1800-1810* 


* V&tontia's  Travels  (18041,  II.  182,  Even  Mackintosh  (1804-1811)  does  not  com* 
plain  much  of  the  climate.  Its  silent  operation  made  life  joyless  and  siren  less 
comfortable.  There  was  little  vigorous  health.  But  the  diseases  were  more  regular, 
more  manageable,  and  better  treated  than  in  England.  Life*  I,  207*  228,  220,  and  231 . 

2 Hall's  Fragments  {2nd  Series),  HI.  8.  Mackintosh  (1804)  admits  five  miles  of 
excellent  road  to  Parel.  Life,  I.  228. 

Though  both,  in  almost  the  same  language,  admire  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
island,  ite  varied  woody  surface,  and  wide  island- studded  bay,  it  is  curious  to  notice 
how  differently  Mackintosh  (1804*1811)  and  Hall  (1812)  regarded  Bombay*  To 
Mackintosh,  the  disappointed  Loudon-loving  man  of  thought,  to  whom  half  a dozen 
Indian  victories  were  not  so  interesting  as  one  letter  from  Mark  Lane,  Bombay  was 
‘a  cursed  country/  ‘a  remote  second-rate  settlement  in  a distant  quarter  of  Asia' 

(Life,  I.  218,  221,  222).  To  Basil  Hall,  the  cheerful  traveWoving  man  of  action, 
ui  the  noble  range  of  tbe  eastern  world  few  places  could  compare  with  Bombay, 

A week  or  two  in  Bombay  and  a visit  to  Elephanta,  KArli,  and  Poona,  was  the 
shortest  cheapest  aod  most  enjoyable  way  of  seeing  all  that  was  most  characteristic 
of  the  oriental  world.  Fragments,  2nd  aerie*.  III.  6-7. 

a Valontia  (1804)  says,  'One-third  of  the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes  ; the  rest  was 
saved  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  old  Government  house  caught  fire  more  than 
once.1  Had  they  not  put  it  out,  the  magazine  would  have  caught  fire  too  and  several 
thousand  barrels  of  gunpowder  would  have  scattered  the  city  to  all  points  of  the 
compass.  Travels,  II.  175.  * 
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Chapter  VII. 
History, 
Ekollhh. 
1800-1882. 

Bombay  t 
1800*1810. 


After  the  fire  the  town  was  rebuilt  and  much  improved.  In  1818  the 
buildings  within  the  fort  were  valued  at  one  crore  and  five  lakhs 
of  rupees,  and  their  yearly  rental  estimated  at  Re,  5,27,36c.1 * 

To  the  north  of  the  fort  was  the  Esplanade  800  yards  broad,  and 
since  1802  clear  of  huts.3  Beyond  the  esplanade,  hid  among  coooa- 
palmg,  was  the  Black  Town.  The  improvements  in  rebuilding  the 
fort  and  the  clearing  of  the  esplanade  had  driven  the  poor  to  settle 
in  the  Company's  salt  rice  land.  This  was  scarcely  recovered 
from  the  sea,  a low  muddy  tract,  a shallow  lake  during  the  rainy 
season.  On  Col  4b  a there  was  a light- ho  use  and  a signal  station, 
barracks,  and  many  delightful  villas.  In  1812  the  number  of  housee 
(apparently  in  the  island,  but  this  is  not  clear)  was  about  20,000,  and 
the  number  of  people  285,000,  of  whom  160,000  were  fixed  and 
60,000  migratory  * The  Europeans  had  bungalows  or  villas,  and  all 
sorts  of  country-houses  and  some  very  splendid  retreats  from  the 
bustle  of  business  $ 4 * * the  rich  natives  owned  large  houses,  the 
children  living  in  part  of  the  house  even  after  they  were  married ; 
the  poor  classes  lived  in  small  huts  thatched  with  palm-leavee,  or, 
as  at  present,  were  crowded  into  great  buildings  or  ch&U r,  a hundred 
or  even  300  persons  being  stowed  under  one  roof.* 

Bombay  was  f a jumble  of  nations. ' Besides  Europeans,  it  had 
people  from  almost  every  Asiatic  nation,  P4rsisJ  Muhammadans, 
Gentoos,  Arabs,  and  Roman  Catholics.0  Among  European  merchants 
there  were  five  houses  of  agency.7  The  agency  business  alone  did 
not  pay,  as  the  profits  were  absorbed  by  interest  in  cash  balances  and 


1 Hamilton" a Hindustan,  XL  154;  Warden, 76  ; and  Miltrarn,  L bcm. 

£ An  account  of  the  difficulties*  and  delay*  in  clearing  the  esplanade  ia  given  ia 
Bom.  Qnar.  Rev.  V.  189*170. 

a Hall's  Fragment*,  2nd  Seri®*,  HI.  43.  The  estimate  i*  average  fixed  population 
165,000  ; migratory  population  60,000  ; special  famine  increase  20,000 ; total  236,000. 

* Hall's  Fragments  (2nd  Series),  III.  S,  Mackintosh's  day  wan  (Life,  I.  228),  ride  ia 
the  morning,  Breakfast  at  eight,  write  and  read  till  four,  dinner  (when  alone)  at  four, 
walk  5-30  to  7«  drink  tea  at  seven,  read  from  seven  till  bedtime.  When  ho  dined  out 
the  dinner  was  never  before  seven,  the  people  a party  of  thirty,  the  etiquette  strict. 

a Hall'a  Fragments  (2nd  Series),  111,  43. 

fl  Bombay,  wrote  Mackintosh  (1804,  Life,  I.  213),  is  a jumble  of  nation*,  people  from 
Hindustan,  Ujain,  Ahmadabad,  Catch,  Cambay,  Benares,  Armenia,  and  Italy.  The 
population  of  Bombay,  wrote  Basil  Gall  in  1812  (Fragments,  2nd  Berios,  III.  11),  ia 
wonderfully  varied.  There  is  no  caste,  dress,  or  custom  in  India,  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  J&va,  China,  or  the  Phillip iae  Islands,  that  we  may  not  see  in  Bombay. 

Hall'*  estimate  in  1812  was,  Hindus  104,000,  MnsalraAns  28,000,  PArsis  13,000,  Jews 
800,  Native  Christian  a 14,500,  total  permanent  residents  about  160,000  ; Europeans 
1700,  Native  troops  3000,  migratory  population  60,000,  total  about  215,000.  Hall** 
Fragments,  2nd  Aeries,  If L 43.  This  estimate  was  perhape  excessive,  as  further 
information  in  1816  showed  only  162,000.  The  details  were  * Europeans 
4300,  Native  Christian*  1 1,500,  Jews  800,  Muhammadan*  28,000,  Hindus  103,900, 

Finds  13,150,  ora  total  of  161,550.  Hamilton's  Hindus  tin,  IL  159.  Ten  year* 
later  the  total  population  of  the  island  was  by  special  census  taken  in  August, 
September,  October,  and  November,  found  to  be  162,570.  Of  these  20,000 were 
temporary  and  10,000  military.  Of  the  remaining  132,570,  13,000  were  in  the 
Fort,  47,000  in  Dongri,  31,000  in  Byculla,  4500  in  MAigaon,  2600  on  the  Malabar  qqITI 
Hill,  13,000  in  Girgaon,  17,600  in  MAhim,  and  2500  in  Coltba  Arranged  according 
to  race,  of  tbe  regular  population  of  130,000,  938  were  Englinh,  8000  were  Portuguese, 

10.500  were  F&rsis,  1250  were  Jews,  39  were  Armenians,  26,000  M malm  Am,  8^500 
Hindus,  3000  MhArs,  and  48  Chinese.  Bom.  Geog.  Soc.  Trans.  III.  72. 

7 Bruce  Fawcett  and  Co.,  Forbes  and  Co.p  Snotton  and  Co.,  John  Leckie,  and 
S.  Beaufort, 
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by  establishment  charges.  Without  trade  these  houses  could  scarce 
gain  a subsistence.  They  allowed  nine  per  cent  for  money  deposited 
in  their  hands,  and  their  command  of  capital  enabled  them  to 
embrace  every  opportunity  that  occurred.  The  late  wars  had  offered 
great  and  uncommon  openings,  and  especially  shipowners  had  made 
Targe  and  sudden  fortunes-  The  return  of  peace  would  drive 
merchants  hack  to  their  former  pursuits,  the  Indian  and  China 
commerce.1 * *  Besides  the  five  houses  of  agency  there  were  four 
European  wine  merchants  and  shopkeepers.®  P&rsis,  an  active 
industrious  and  clever  people,  ' possessed  of  considerable  local 
knowledge,'  ranked  next  to  the  Europeans-  They  lived  in  the 
north  of  the  fort,  and  were  not  remarkably  cleanly  in  their  domestic 
concerns  or  in  the  streets  where  they  lived.®  Many  of  them  were 
rich,  and  each  of  the  European  houses  of  agency  had  one  of  the 
principal  Ffirsi  merchants  concerned  with  them  in  their  foreign 
speculations.  They  were  become  the  brokers  and  Banians  of  the 
Europeans.  There  were  sixteen  leading  Parsi  firms  and  two  P&rsi 
China  agents.  In  addition  to  their  success  as  traders  the  Persia 
had  a monopoly  of  the  dockyard,  and  had  almost  entirely  made 
Bombay  their  own.  Hardly  a house  or  a foot  of  land  belonged  to 
any  one  else.4 *  Besides  the  P&rsis  there  were  three  Portuguese,  four 
Armenian,  and  fifteen  Hindu  firms  possessed  of  great  property  and 
men  of  ranch  integrity.  Finally  there  were  four  firms  of  Bohor4s  or 
Muhammadan  Jews,  who  carried  on  great  trade  with  Gujar&fc  and 
other  places  to  the  north-  The  people  were  orderly-  During  the 
seven  years  ending  1811  there  was  only  one  capital  punishment.6 

Bombay  had  suffered  long  from  the  dearness  of  provisions.  Full 
advantage  was  not  taken  of  the  conquest  of  S&lsette,  till,  in  1802, 
Governor  Duncan  made  the  Sion  causeway  and  took  off  import 
dues.  This  was  of  f infinite  service  * to  the  farmers  and  gardeners 
who  supplied  the  markets.6  Within  ten  years  Hall  could  venture  to 
say  that  there  was  no  spot  on  the  earth's  surface  where  the  means 
of  subsistence  were  cheaper  or  in  greater  variety  and  even 
profusion.7 

The  chief  product  of  Bombay  was  its  ships,8  There  were  six 
firms  of  builders  all  of  them  P&rsis,  who  had  an  absolute  monopoly 
of  the  docks.*  In  the  first  ten  years  of  the  century  many  merchant 
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1 Ip  1804  Valenti*  speak*  of  the  trade  aa  inferior  to  what  it  had  boon.  During  the 
great  war  between  England  and  France,  the  Arab*  u neutral  parties  had  got  into 
their  hand*  a great  part  of  the  trade.  Travel*,  11.180,  181,  In  1810  there  wu  a trade 
crisis  threatening  commercial  credit.  Life  of  Mackintosh,  II,  38. 

* Baxter  Son  and  Co.,  John  Mitchell  and  Co.,  Wooller  and  Co.,  K.  McLean  and 
Co.  Mackintosh  (1804,  Life,  1,  229}  mentions  two  barristers  'gentleman-like  men.* 

* Hamilton’s  Hindustan,  II.  154. 

* Valentin's  Travels,  LL  188.  The  Firsts  suffered  severely  id  the  trade  crisis  of 

1810.  Mackintosh  wrote  (July  30thr  1810),  NassrvAnji  MAuekji  has  failed  for 
£160,000,  1 a trifle  for  a PArni ' ; Daily's  two  sous  are  in  danger.  I should  not  wander 
if  the  Pdrsis  have  seen  their  brightest  days.  Life  of  Mackintosh,  II.  38. 

& Life  of  Mackintosh,  II.  110,  112.  The  man  who  was  hanged  was  an  English  sailor. 

ft  Hamilton's  Hindustan,  II.  154,  ? Hall's  Fragments,  2nd  Berios,  ILL  40. 

ft  Shi p- building  in  Bombay  dates  from  1735,  when  Lavji  Nasarv&njt,  the  Pirsi 
foreman  of  the  Company’s  ship-building  yard  at  Surat,  was  induced  to  come  to  Bombay. 
Low's  Indian  Navy,  I.  173.  * Hamilton's  Hindustan,  2JL  155, 
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ships  of  from  600  to  1300  tons  had  been  boilt  for  the  country  trade 
and  for  the  service  of  the  Blast  India  Company.  In  beauty  of 
construction,  excellent  workmanship,  and  durability,  they  were 
superior  to  any  class  of  merchant  ships  in  the  world.  Bombay  was 
the  first  place  out  of  Europe,  where  a ship  of  the  line  was  built.1 
For  the  skill  of  its  naval  architects^  the  superiority  of  its  timber, 
and  the  excellence  of  its  dock,  Bombay  might  be  considered  of  the 
first  importance  in  the  British  empire  in  India.* 

Though  Bombay  did  not  from  its  own  products  furnish  any 
considerable  article  of  export,  or  even  food  enough  for  its  people,* 
all  European  and  Asiatic  commodities  could  be  procured  in  it.  It 
was  the  emporium  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  the  west  of  India.4 
Besides  this  Bombay  had  a great  trade  with  England.  * Of  the  lista 
of  European  and  other  commodities  suitable  for  the  British 
Presidencies  those  for  Bombay  were  the  most  extensive.  There 
was  scarcely  an  article  manufactured  in  England  that  was  not  taken 
to  Bombay  in  considerable  quantities.*  * During  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  centory,  of  the  two  main  branches  of  trade,  the 
Asiatic  or  country  trade,  so  called  because  it  was  carried  in  Indian 
ships  and  with  Indian  capital,  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  private 
persons/  The  trade  with  England  was  carried  on  partly  by  the 
Company  partly  by  private  merchants.  Of  the  whole  trade  with 
England  the  Company  imported  into  Bombay  about  the  same  amount 
of  treasure  as  the  private  traders,  and  under  merchandise  imported 
and  exported  half  as  much  again  as  private  traders.7  During  the 
five  years  ending  1806  imports  averaged  412  lakhs , of  which  92 
lakhs  were  treasure  ; and  exports  averaged  318  Idkhs , of  which  36 
lakhs  were  treasure. 

In  1805,  of  the  whole  trade  valued  at  741  lakhs  of  rupees,  411 
were  imports  and  330  exports.8  Of  the  whole  amount,  443  lakhs  or 


1 The  largest  ship  ever  built  in  Bombay  w«  the  Ganges,  a frigate  pierced  to 
carry  92  guns  and  of  2289  ton*-  Low's  Indian  Navy,  L 298.  Of  other  men -of -war 
there  were  launched  one  of  74  guns,  two  of  38  guns,  two  of  36,  two  of  18,  and  two 
of  10  guns.  For  commercial  purposes  there  were  built  up  to  about  1816  nine  ships 
of  1000  tons,  fire  of  800,  she  of  700,  five  about  600  tons,  and  36  smaller  vessels. 
Hamilton’s  Hindustan,  H.  156. 

a Milfou ra  (Oriental  Commerce,  I.  172)  says,  all  the  ships  were  of  Malab&r  teak. 
Hamilton  (Hindustan,  II.  1S6)  says,  the  teak  comes  from  the  forests  to  the  north 
and  east  of  Baaaom.  Hamilton  was  correct*  Compare  Pennant's  Outlines  of  the  Globe 
(1798),  I.  81  ; RennelTs  Memoir  of  a Map  of  Hindustan,  180.  Valentis  (1804)  is  not 
so  complimentary  to  the  Fdrsi  management  of  the  dockyard  as  some  other  writers. 

They  used  bad  timber  and  scamped  the  work.  Frauds  were  common  ; the  system 
called  loudly  for  reform . Travels,  IL  179-180- 

s Onions  seem  to  be  the  one  article  for  which  Bombay  has  all  along  been  noted. 

* Bombay  produce*  moat  excellent  onions ; other  provisions  are  scarce  and  dear.' 
MilburoL  s Oriental  Commerce,  L 272. 

< Milbum  a Oriental  Commerce,  I.  181.  Hamilton  (Hindostin,  II.  166)  notice* 
Bombay  a*  a specially  good  place  to  buy  gums  and  drugs  of  all  kinds,  Mokha  oofFse, 
came  bans,  agates,  andolue  and  other  Surat  cloths. 

6 Milbura’s  Oriental  Commerce,  I.  Preface.  This  groat  import  of  misoellanoon* 

British  ware  was  to  some  extent  abnormal,  to  supply  the  stocks  which  were  destroyed^ f . CO IT1 
in  the  fire  of  1803.  Ditto.  * MBburn's  Oriental  Commerce,  I.  181,  241. 

7 The  private  trade  with  England  was  subject  to  certain  conditions,  till,  in  1018,  all 
restrictions  ceased-  The  monopoly  of  the  trade  between  England  and  China  was 
continued  to  the  Company  for  thirty  years  more. 

0 There  was  also  the  Company’s  trade  of  171  IdJtha,  3|  tdihs  of  imports  and  141 
Idkhs  of  exports. 
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£9*64  per  cent  were  with  India,  and  253  Idkhs  or  34*14  per  cent 
^rith  other  parts  of  Asia  and  East  Africa ; 3 lakhs  or  0*40  per  cent 
were  with  America  ; and  42  Idkhs  or  5P66  per  cent  with  Europe*1 
Of  the  Indian  trade  about  39  Idkhs,  18  of  them  imports  and  21 
exports,  were  with  Th&na  porta  ; about  208  lakhs,  100  imports  and 
103  exporta,  with  Gujar&t ; about  42  Idkhs,  26  imports  and  16 
exports,  with  Cutch  and  Sindh;  about  54 Idkhs,  14  imports  and  40 
exports,  with  the  South  Konkan ; about  25  Idkhs,  18  imports  and 
7 exports,  with  Malabar;  1$,  $ imports  and  ^ exports,  with. 
Ceylon  ; 24,  2 exports  and  4 imports,  with  Coromandel ; and  70$,  68 
imports  and  2$  exports,  with  Bengal. 

Of  the  253  lakhs  of  trade  with  foreign  Asia  and  East  Africa, 
fifty  Idkhs,  29  imports  and  21  exports,  were  with  the  Persian  Gulf  ; 
41  lakhs,  26  imports  and  15  exports,  with  the  Arabian  Gulf ; 
5 Idkhs,  4 imports  and  1 exports,  with  the  Straits;  and  157  Idkhs, 
85  imports  and  72  exports,  with  China*  Of  three  Idkhs  of  trade 
with  America,  2 were  imports  and  1 exports*  Of  the  42  Idkhs 
of  trade  with  Europe,  144  lakhs,  9 imports  and  54  exports,  were 
with  Lisbon ; 1$  Idkhs,  all  imports  of  wine,  with  Madeira ; and 
26$  Idkhs,  19  imports  and  7$  exports,  with  England. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Bombay  was 
with  China.  The^basis  of  this  trade  was  the  export  of  cotton  from 
Bombay*  This  export  of  cotton  dated  from  about  1770,  when  a 
famine  in  Ch  ina  led  the  Chinese  government  to  issue  an  edict  ordering 
the  cultivation  of  grain.  Sometimes  as  much  as  80,000  bales  of  375 
pounds  each  were  sent  in  a year  from  Bombay  to  China.  But  in 
1805  the  golden  days  of  the  cotton  trade  were  over.  Scanty  supplies 
and  frauds  had  induced  Madras  and  Bengal  to  compete,  ana  had 
tempted  the  Chinese  to  grow  their  cotton  at  home.  It  was  now  a 


1 The  chief  Gujardt  details  are,  under  imports,  cot ton  571 » piccegooda  21  grain  9|, 
batter  L±r  seeds  oil  4 ; under  exports,  treasure  31,  sugar  14,  silk  13,  piecegoods  10|. 
The  chief  Catch  and  Sindh  items  are,  of  imports,  cotton  15f,  butter  4|,  and  grain  2£  ; 
and  of  exports,  treasure  24,  sugar  5£,  raw  silk  1£,  popper  J , and  piecegoods  1.  The 
chief  South  Konkan  items  are,  of  imports,  grain  3},  treasure  3^,  piecegoods  2J,  be  te  l nut 
1,  and  hemp  1 ; and  of  exports,  treasure  5,  pieoegoods  64,  silk  7,  grain  5,  sugar 
24,  woollen  If,  hing  or  aas&fmtida  1,  and  drugs  1|.  The  chief  MalaMr  items  are,  of 
imports,  cocoa- kernels  24, cocuanuta  2|,  pepper  S&.a&ndadwood  2j,betelnut  1£,  piecegoods 
1,  timber  lt  butter  1,  and  treasure  4 > and  of  exports,  cotton  1,  horses  £,  piecegoods 
4,  wines  4,  and  treasure  4.  The  chief  Ceylon  items  are,  of  imports,  arrack  j ; and  of 
exports,  horse*  The  chief  Coromandel  items  are,  of  imports,  piecegoods  1, 
benjamin  spices  4 ; and  of  exports,  sundries  The  chief  Bengal  items  are,  of 
imports,  silk  18,  grain  16,  piecegoods  14J,  sugar  14,  liquor  1,  and  gunny  bags  1 * 
ana  of  exports,  copper  4i  horses  |,  and  tea  4-  The  chief  Persian  Gulf  items  are, 
of  imports,  treasure  I84,  horses  4,  dates  If,  and  lametta  14  ; and  of  exports,  piece- 
goods  114,  sugar  3f,  grain  1,  drugs  f,  and  iron  4.  The  chief  Arab  items  are,  of 
imports,  treasure  23f , sundries  myrrh  4,  and  olibanum  4 ; and  of  exports,  piece, 
goods  72,  grain  4|,  and  iron  4*  The  chief  Straits  items  are,  of  imports,  treasure  1|, 
metals  f,  and  pepper  4 ; and  of  exports,  cotton  1*  The  chief  Chinese  items  are,  of 
imports,  treasure  60,  sugar  &S,  piecegoods  44,  silk  2,  cam  phi  re  1J,  and  tatenagne  1 ; 
and  of  exports,  cotton  64f,  sandal  wood  2 4,  shark  fins  24,  cornelians  f , and  patch  ok  4. 
The  chief  American  items  are,  of  imports,  brandy  J,  and  treasure  1 ; and  of  exports, 
cotton  I,  and  piecegoods  4.  The  chief  European  articles  are  with  Lisbon,  of  imports, 
treasure  7,  and  wins  ! j and  of  exports,  piecegoods  4,  and  cotton  1 ; and  with  England, 
of  imports,  treasure  64,  wine  lg,  wearing  apparel  1,  copper  1,  metals  1,  provision  1, 
malt  4,  hardware  4>  and  glass  4 i and  of  exports,  cotton  £$,  drugs  j,  and  ivory  |- 
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precarious  trade,1 2 * * * * *  The  following  table  gives  a general  view  of  the 
trade  of  Bombay  in  1805  ; 

Bombay  Trade,  1806 , 
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(a}  The  nip**  m#  worth  2r  U. 


As  in  former  times  Hindus  were  settled  for  purposes  of  trade  at 
great  distances  from  India,  In  1768  Niebuhr  found  125  Banians 
in  Sana  in  Yemen,  who  paid  800  crowns  to  live  in  the  city ; in  Mokha 
there  were  700  Banians,  many  of  them  considerable  merchants  and 
very  honest  men,  and  Rajputs  and  other  Indians  who  were  goldsmiths 
and  mechanics.  They  were  considered  strangers  as  they  went  back 
to  India  when  they  made  money.  They  suffered  many  mortifications. 
There  were  Banians  also  at  Maskat  where  they  were  better  off, 
keeping  their  own  law  and  practising  their  own  religion.*  In 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  Persian  Gulf  the 
Company's  broker  at  Maskat  was  a Hindu,  who  was  so  desirous  of 
saving  the  lives  of  the  bullocks  that  meat  had  to  be  brought  on 
board  clandestinely.  In  the  Arabian  Gulf  the  greatest  part  of  the 
foreign  trade  in  Mokha  was  in  the  hands  of  Banians  who  had  partners 
in  Aden,  The  Banians  were  safe  to  deal  with,  because  if  one  failed 
his  companions  paid  At  Masuah  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea  the  Banians  were  comfortable  men  of  good  property, 
Karatnchand  would  receive  a cargo,  and,  considering  himself 
responsible  for  the  whole,  would  dispose  of  it  to  smaller  people 
worthy  of  credit  The  smaller  people  took  it  into  the  interior  and 
in  three  months  returned  with  value  in  other  goods,  Hindus  were 
also  settled  in  Batavia  in  J&va.8  In  1750,  R&msing  a Cutch  Hindu 


1 Milburn’n  Oriental  Commerce,  I.  213. 

2 Niebuhr  in  Pinkerton’ii  Voyage®,  X.  60,  76t  78,  109,  142. 

® Milbum'®  Oriental  Commerce,  1.  1 17,  112,  100,  82  ? H,  366.  Lord  Valenti*  about 

the  mmo  time  (1804)  found  Banian®  at  Aden,  Mokha,  Berber*  on  the  Somali  ooaat* 

and  Muuah  on  the  Abyuwian  coast.  Moat  of  them  came  from  Jigat  in  KtthiAwAr  ; 

they  came  young  and  stayed  till  they  had  made  a aufiSciency.  They  anffered  great 
extortion  at  Mokha  eapecially  jnet  before  their  return  to  India.  They  lived  accord- 
ing to  their  own  law*  and  showed  great  obedience  to  the  head  Banian.  They  were 
Inoffensive  and  timid,  but  bound  by  no  tie  of  honeaty.  The  Maauah  Banian*  were  * 

very  comfortable,  being  allowed  wives  if  they  pleased.  Travel II.  48,  67,  88,  232,  363, 
378-370*  In  November  1836  the  traveller  Wetfated  (Travel®  in  Arabia,  L 18,  20)  found 

1600  Baniana  in  Maakat.  They  chiefly  belonged  to  the  north* weat  of  India,  and  had 
come  to  Mukat  by  aea  from  Forbandar  in  Ktthilwtr.  They  had  a am  all  temple,  and 
about  200  well-fed  aheep  and  muohievooa  oowi  which  they  adored.  They  burned 
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went  to  Holland  and.  became  a skilful  navigator  and  shipwright.* 1 2 * 
In  1 781 , a Hindu  of  the  name  of  H&rim&n,  according  to  some  accounts 
a ChitpAvan  Br&hman  and  according  to  others  a Prabhu,  was  sent 
on  a mission  by  Raghun&fchr&v  to  England.®  The  best  seamen  in 
India  were  to  be  found  in  Bombay.  They  came  from  the  Gujarat, 
K&thi&w&r,  and  Catch  coasts.  They  seem  to  have  been  both  Hindus 
and  Masalm&naj  but  the  most  famous  were  the  Muhammadan  hiskdr# 
of  Gogha.5 6 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  especially  since  1759,  when  the 
English  were  appointed  Admirals  of  the  Moghal  fleet,  much  had 
been  done  to  give  security  to  vessels  trading  in  the  Arabian  Sea.4 
But  the  west  coast  of  K&fchi6w£r,  M&lvan  in  Ratn&giri,  and  Maskat 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  remained  centres  of  piracy  till  their  power  was 
crushed  between  1810  and  1820.* 

Under  British  protection,  in  spite  of  MarAtha  enactions,  Th&na 
like  other  parts  of  the  Peshwa^s  possessions  greatly  improved* 
By  1816  the  Peshwa  had  amassed  £5,UOO,QOQ  (Bb,  5,00,00,0 00). 7 
Under  the  influence  of  his  favourite  Trimbakji  Den  glia  he  became 
estranged  from  the  English,  and  busied  himself  in  forming  plans  for 
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the  dud,  wore  no  special  dress  as  in  Yemen,  and  were  allowed  the  fall  enjoyment  of 
their  religions  rites.  They  never  brought  their  wives,  and  though  they  intrigued 
with  Arab  women  they  seldom  married.  Some  became  Muhammadans,  but  the  Arabs 
cared  little  to  have  them  as  proselytes.  They  had  ths  monopoly  of  the  pearl  and 
Indian  grain  trade,  and  had  extensive  dealings  in  Indian  clothe  and  piece  goods. 
According  to  Wilford  (As.  Res.  X,  100,  105,  115,  U6J  there  were  Brahmans  in 
Arabia  and  the  Hindus  claimed  Mecca  as  a place  of  worship.  In  1811  Banians  held 
the  best  part  of  the  trade  at  Zanzibar.  Smee  in  Trans.  Bom.  Geog,  Soc.  VI.  45. 

1 B tunes'  Bokhara,  HI.  7.  Cutch  Statistical  Account,  Bombay  Gazetteer,  V.  143. 
It  seems  probable  that  this  man,  who  had  very  high  mechanical  talent,  taught  his 
countrymen  the  favourite  Dutch  silver  work  which  is  said  closely  to  resemble  old 
Hatch  silver  work. 

2 Briggs'  Firs  is-  According  to  Morley's  Sketch  of  Burke  (English  Men  of  Letters, 
115)  two  Brihmans  were  entertained  by  Burke  at  Beacousfield  and  given  a spacious 
garden -boose,  where  they  were  free  to  prepare  their  food  and  perform  such  rites  as 
their  religion  required. 

* Hampton's  Hindustan,  II.  1 66  ; Milbnm’s  Oriental  Commerce,  I.  153. 

4 In  1734  the  power  of  the  Kobe  of  SultAnpur  in  the  south  of  KAthtAwir  was 
reduced  (Bom.  Quar,  Key,  IV.  99)  ; in  1756  and  1757  Angria’s  head-quartern  at 
Suvamdnrg  and  Gheria  were  captured  (Low's  Indian  Navy,  I.  128*136)  ; and  between 
1759  and  1768  nearly  100  pirate  vessels  of  Cutch,  OkhAmandal,  and  south  KAthiAwAr 
had  been  destroyed.  Low’s  Indian  Navy,  I.  151.  In  1804  Valentia  complained 
that  tbs  English  were  held  in  tittle  respect  in  ths  Persian  Gulf,  as  they  allowed  their 
vessels  to  be  plundered  by  the  JohAsmis  of  M&skat  and  Bahrain  (Travels,  H.  193). 
In  1809  an  expedition  was  sent  against  the  JohAamis ; their  stronghold  RAa-ei- 
Khaimah  was  taken  and  fifty  of  their  vessels  burnt.  This  checked  the  JohAsmis  fora 
time.  A few  yean  later  many  W Ah  Abb  joined  them.  They  fitted  up  a fleet  of  more 
than  a hundred  large  swift  vessels  from  200  to  400  tons  and  kept  the  whole  coast  of 
Arabia,  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  northern  coasts  of  India  in  alarm.  In 

1819  a second  expedition  was  sent  against  them  and  they  were  destroyed.  Low’s 
Indian  Navy,  I.  310-306.  Since  1700  (see  above,  p.  488)  the  character  of  the  JohAsmis 
seems  to  have  changed  greatly  for  the  worse.  Alter  a hard  fight  if  they  succeeded  in 
boarding  the  enemy’s  vessel,  they  purified  the  ship  with  perfumes,  and  bound  and 
brought  forward  the  prisoners  and  cut  their  throats  saying  Allah  Akbar.  We  11s tod’s 
Arabia,  I.  243-253. 

® An  expedition  was  sent  against  the  MAlvau  pirates  in  RatnAgiri  in  1812  (Low’s 
Indian  Navy,  I.  277)  ; against  Dutch  and  DwArka  In  west  KAthiAwAr  in  1815  and 

1820  (Ditto,  280,  281),  and  against  Maskat  in  1809  and  in  1819  (Ditto,  I.  360-880). 

6 PendhAri  and  MarAtha  Wars,  245. 

7 Of  a revenue  of  120  Ukhs  of  rupees  BAjiriv  saved  yearly  about  fifty  Likin,  Ho 
had  collected  treasure  exceeding  fifty  millions  of  rupees.  Grant  Duff,  625, 

a 310— 68 
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again  raising  himself  to  he  Head  of  the  Mar&th&a*  For  his 
share  in  the  murder  of  the  GAikw&r’s  envoy  Gang&dhar  SbAstri, 
Trimbakji  Denglia  was  imprisoned  in  the  Thana  fort.  He  escaped 
on  the  I2th  of  September,  and,  with  the  connivance  and  help  of  the 
Peshwa,  devoted  himself  to  raising  the  wild  tribes  of  Kh&ndesh  and 
Ahmadnagar*  During  the  next  six  months  the  Feshwa  did  his 
utmost  to  seen  re  the  support  of  the  Mar&tha  chiefs  and  of  the 
Pendh&ria.  As  his  hostility  to  the  English  was  scarcely  concealed, 
on  the  6th  of  June  181 7,  the  Peehwa  was  forced  to  enter  into  a fresh 
treatyP  Under  this  treaty,  which  is  known  as  the  treaty  of  Poona, 
B&jir&v  acknowledged  that  Trimbakji  Denglia  was  the  murderer  of 
Gangddhar  Sh&stri,  he  bound  himself  to  have  no  dealings  with 
other  states  except  through  the  British,  and,  as  he  had  failed  to 
maintain  them,  he  agreed  that  the  English  should  supply  his 
share  {5000  horse  and  3000  foot)  of  the  subsidiary  force,  and  that 
fresh  lands  should  be  ceded  to  enable  the  English  to  snpport  this 
new  contingent*1  Among  the  territories  ceded  under  this  agreement 
were  the  districts  of  Bel&pur,  Atgaon,  and  Kaly&n,  and  the  rest  of 
the  North  Konkan  to  Gujar&t.2 

Early  in  1817,  some  months  before  the  treaty  of  Poona  was 
concluded,  four  bodies  of  Pendh&ris  swept  from  the  Deccan  to 
plunder  the  Konkan.  One  body,  six  or  seven  hundred  strong,  was 
at  Panvei,  and,  either  this  or  another  force,  advanced  to  Bhiwndi, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  rivers  from  passing  into  the  rich  coast 
districts  of  Bassein  and  M&him.  From  Bhiwndi  they  marched 
through  Ashen  and  Tix&pnr  to  the  Portuguese  frontier.  The  people 
of  the  richer  villages  fled  to  the  forests,  and  next  year  in  some  places 
only  a few  had  come  back.®  After  the  rains  (November  1817), 
when  he  openly  broke  with  the  English,  and  attempted  to  crush 
their  detachment  at  Poona,  the  Peshwa  let  loose  on  the  Konkan 
Trimbakji  Denglia3  a hordes  of  Bhils  and  R£tnoshis*  They  held 
the  Sahytfdri  passes  and  entered  Kaly&n,  driving  many  of  the 
people  to  take  refuge  in  Bassein  and  M&hali.4  The  Bombay  troops 
kept  the  conn  try  between  Panvel  and  Kbopivli*  But  the  Bhils  held 
the  Borpass  and  despatches  from  General  Smith,  then  near  Poona, 
to  the  Commander-in -Chief  in  Bombay  had  to  be  sent  by  B&nkofc.® 
In  December  the  Peshwa  was  close  to  the  N&napass  and  measures 
had  to  be  taken  to  prevent  his  entering  the  Konkan.*  B&pur£v 
LAmbia,  one  of  his  supporters,  took  the  fort  of  Kotaligad,  about 
twelve  miles  east  of  Neral,  but  it  was  retaken  without  loss  by  Captain 
Brooks  on  the  30th  of  December.  In  January  1818  Colonel  Brother, 
with  a force  of  380  Europeans,  800  Native  Infantry,  and  a battering 
train,  took  the  important  forts  of  Karn&la,  R&jm&chi,  and  Koari? 
The  acquisition  of  the  north  Konkan  was  completed  by  Capt.  Barrow's 


i Aitchiaon’s  Treati ee,  V.  64-71. 

* The  other  o&tu&onn  were  the  Peshwa’e  ah  are  of  GuiarAt,  the  tribute  of  K*tfuAw&r, 
and  the  district*  of  DhArwAr  and  Knaigal.  Aitchmong  Treaties,  V.  71. 

V Dickinson*!!  Report  in  Military  Diary,  314  of  1813. 

4 Diekinaou’t  Report  in  Military  Diary,  814  of  ISIS. 

4 Blue  Book,  119;  129,  in  Njurae'a  Konkan,  118*  * Dickinson 'e  Report. 

1 Auatio  Journal,  VL  96,  in  Nainw'a  Konkan,  11$  ; Blue  Book,  Naime'4  Koukxn, 
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victory  near  the  Kusur  pass  over  a body  of  Ambs,  Mus&Im&ns,  and 
Kells.1 *  As  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  friendly  the  district©  did  not 
require  a strong  garrison/  TJtuina  was  maintained  as  a military 
station,  and,  for  some  years,  detachments  were  kept  at  Panvel, 
(K&lyAn  ?),  Bhiwndi,  and  Bassein. 3 Of  the  inland  forts  Captain 
Dickinson,  who  was  sent  to  survey  them,  considered  Aaheri,  Malang* 
gad,  and  MAbuli  impregnable,  but  from  their  isolated  position 
useless.  Of  the  Sahy&dri  forts  Gorakhgad  near  Murbdd,  Kotaligad 
near  Neral,  and  Sidgad  near  Gorakhgad,  for  a short  time,  were  held 
by  small  detachments-  The  inner  works  of  the  rest  of  the  inland  forts 
were,  as  far  as  possible,  destroyed.4 *  The  coast  forts,  of  which 
Arn&la  and  T&r&pur  were  the  chief,  were  in  better  order  than  the 
inland  forts*  They  gave  the  people  a feeling  of  security  against 
pirates,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  untouched6 

During  the  rains  of  1818  two  important  prisoners  were  kept  in  the 
north  Konkan,  Chimn&ji  Appa  the  Peshwa's  brother  at  Bass  era  and 
Tritnbakii  Denglia  at  Th&na.e  At  the  time  of  their  transfer  to  the 
British,  the  Th&na  districts  for  miles  round  the  forts  had  scarcely  an 
inhabitant.  The  few  people  were  almost  without  tools  ; there  was 
hardly  a craftsman  even  of  the  humblest  description,7 * *  In  other  parts 
the  people  were  poor  and  numbers  of  villages  were  empty.  The  forests 
were  held  by  most  degraded,  almost  savage,  Kolia,  Bhils,  K&thkaris, 
and  Th&kure  who  lost  no  chance  of  plunder.®  There  were  two  excep- 
tions to  the  general  wretchedness,  Kaly&n  whose  villages  were  large 
and  well-peopled  and  the  country  prosperous,*  and  the  garden  of 
Bassera,  where  every  inch  of  land  was  highly  tilled,  much  of  it  under 
sugarcane,  garden  crops,  and  rice,10  Prom  the  Vaitama  north  to 
the  Daman ganga  was  an  excellent  road,  f perhaps  for  its  length  (73 
miles)  unequalled  by  any  in  the  world/  But  the  country  had  lately 
been  pillaged  by  Pendh&ris.11  S&lsette,  though  so  long  under  British 
management,  was  a striking  contrast  to  the  rich  garden  lands  of 
Bassein.  In  the  south  the  valleys  were  well  tilled,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  island  lay  empty  and  waste,  almost  wholly  covered  with 
brushwood.  The  revenue  was  about  £25,000  (Rs.  2,50,000)  ,1J  and 
the  population  estimated  at  50,000.  The  people  were  excessively 
fond  of  liquor,  but  so  quiet  and  orderly,  that  in  1818,  for  two  years 
no  native  of  the  island  had  been  committed  for  trial.13 

Details  of  the  development  of  the  district  under  British  rule  are 
given  in  the  Chapters  on  Trade  and  on  Land  Administration.  Since 
1818  order  has  been  well  preserved.  The  chief  exceptions  are  the  Koli 
gang  robbers  who  continued  to  trouble  the  district  till  about  1830 ; a 
MusalmAn  and  Hindu  riot  in  Bhiwndi  in  1837  ; the  alarm  and  disquiet 
of  the  1857  mutinies  ; an  income-tax  disturbance  in  Bassein  in  1 860  \ 
and  two  recent  outbreaks  of  gang  robberies  in  1874  and  in  1877. 


1 Blue  Book,  Nairn© ’a  Konkin*  114. 

* There  w«  general  tot  in  the  district*  that  were  handed  over  to  the  British. 

Peffidhiri  and  Mar&tha  Ware,  114  * Nairne'a  Konkan*  128. 

4 Nairne'fl  Konkan,  117.  * Nairne's  Konkan*  117- 

® Naina©  V Konkan,  118.  7 Dickinson1!  Report.  s Nairn©*!  Konkan,  126. 

V Hamilton1!  ffmdnuf&n,  II,  160.  i<>  Dickinaon’s  Report.  u Dickinson ’a  Report, 

li  £23*580  (Ris.  2,35,800)  in  1813,  Hamilton1!  Hinduetin,  II,  172. 

13  Hamilton 'b  Hindustan,  II,  172. 
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Daring  the  first  twelve  years  of  British  rale  the  hill  country 
both  above  and  below  the  Sahy&dris,  was  infested  with  gangs  of 
Bhil  and  Koll  robbers.  Their  head-quarters  were  almost  always  in 
the  Deccan.,  but  their  raids  swept  across  the  whole  of  Th&na,  and 
caused  widespread  discomfort  and  alarm.  The  leading  spirit  was 
one  R&mji  Bh&ngria  a Koli.  For  a time  he  was  won  from  his  wild 
life  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  police  of  a sub-division.  He  proved 
an  able  officer,  but  resenting  an  order  stopping  his  levy  of  gifts  be 
withdrew  from  Government  service.  At  the  same  time  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  other  leading  Koli  families  were  reduced,  and  many 
of  them  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  dismantling  of  the  forts. 
In  spite  of  general  discontent,  the  presence  of  British  troops 

Erevan  ted  an  outbreak,  till,  in  1827,  the  Kolis  learned  that  the 
4t£ra  R&moshis,  who  had  been  in  revolt  for  three  years,  had 
gained  all  they  had  fought  for.  Judging  that  to  show  themselves 
formidable  was  the  surest  way  of  gaining  redress,  tbe  Kolia,  at 
the  close  of  1828,  went  out  in  revolt.  Captain  Mackintosh,  who 
was  put  in  charge  of  a body  of  police,  found  great  difficulty  in 
gaining  news  of  their  movements.  In  time  he  won  over  a certain 
number  of  Kolis,  found  the  names  of  all  persons  likely  to  help 
the  outlaws,  and  noted  their  favourite  hiding  and  watering  places. 
A large  body  of  troops  was  collected.  Some  were  posted  in  the 
Konkan  and  others  along  the  crest  of  the  Sahyidris,  and  light  parties, 
perpetually  on  the  move,  kept  surprising  the  Kolis  in  their  hiding 
places.  So  hot  was  the  pursuit  that  the  insurgents  were  forced  to 
break  into  small  parties.  All  the  watering  places  were  guarded, 
and,  in  a few  months,  the  two  chiefs  and  more  than  eighty  of  their 
followers  were  caught  and  marched  into  Ahmadnagar.1 

There  has  long  been  ill-feeling  between  the  Mu  salmons  and  the 
Hindus  of  Bhiwndi.  In  April  1837  the  Mnharram  chanced  to  fall  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Hindu  festival  oiBamnavrt\it  or  R&ma's  birth-day. 
The  Musatm&ns  determined  not  to  allow  the  idol  of  Vithoba,  the  local 
representative  of  Rdma,  to  be  carried  about  the  streets  during  the  ten 
days  of  the  Muharraan.  On  the  14th  April,  Vithoba'sbirth-day,  when 
his  image  ought  to  have  been  carried  through  the  town,  the  Musahn&ns 
gathered  in  front  of  his  temple.  The  Hindus,  fearing  violence,  gave 
up  their  procession  and  went  to  their  homes.  To  be  revenged  on 
the  Masalm&ns  the  VAniis  agreed  to  close  their  shops,  and  the  low 
class  Hindus  promised  to  take  no  part  in  the  Mnharram*  Next  day 
(15th  April)  the  want  of  supplies  irritated  the  Muaalm&us,  and  in 
the  evening  they  were  further  enraged  by  finding  that  of  their 
seven  or  eight  Muharram  biers  or  tdbuts}  only  two  could  be 
moved,  because  the  usual  Hindu  bearers  refused  to  touch  them  and 
the  Mah&rs  would  neither  play  music  nor  carry  torches.  According 
to  the  Musalmin  account,  as  the  procession  passed  an  empty 
house,  the  t&buts  were  battered  with  stones.  On  this  the  Musalm&ns 
broke  into  open  riot,  entered  Vithoba' s temple,  stripped  the  id^  of 
its  jewels,  broke  some  trellis  work  and  images,  and  bandied  an  old 
sickly  Mah4r  so  roughly  that  he  soon  after  died.  Forty-eight 


i Mackintosh  in  Trims.  Bom.  G«og.  Soc.  1.  256-264. 
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Mus&lm&ns  were  arrested,  and  twenty-one  con  rioted  and  sentenced 
to  long1  terms  of  imprisonment*1 

In  1840  a rising  in  the  Th&na  jail  was  speedily  suppressed  by  a 
detachment  of  the  fifteenth  regiment  of  Native  Infantry.1  In  1853* 
in  consequence  of  an  order  forbidding  the  digging  of  pits  for  Holi 
fires  in  the  high  roads,  the  Hindu  merchants  of  Th&na  closed  their 
shops  _ Police  guards  were  set  over  the  shops  and  the  owners 
were  compelled  to  open  them  and  the  opposition  ceased.® 

Except  that  Vengaon  near  Karjat  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
infamous  Nana  S&heb,  Th&na  had  no  share  in  the  1857  mutinies, 
RAgho  YishvanAth,  a relative  of  N&na  Saheb's,  who  was  found 
stirring  up  the  people  of  Yengaon,  was  arrested  and  confined 
in  the  Th&na  jail.  To  prevent  the  spread  of  false  or  of  damaging 
rumours,  the  editors  of  native  newspapers  were  warned  to  make 
no  statements  of  alleged  mutinies  without  the  permission  of 
Government,  In  pursuance  of  orders  to  disarm  the  district,  997 
arms  were  destroyed  and  5204  registered.  Armed  parties  passing 
through  the  district  were  disarmed,  and  the  import  or  transport 
of  brimstone,  sulphur,  and  other  warlike  stores  was  forbidden. 
Passports  were  issued  to  strangers  travelling  through  the  district, 
and  no  Arabs  were  allowed  to  land  at  the  ports.4 

In  1860  the  levy  of  the  income-tax  met  with  considerable  opposition. 
In  Th&na,  Kalyln,  Bhiwndi,  Panvel,  and  Sh4h&pur,  the  people 
gathered,  and,  going  to  the  leading  Government  officials,  threw  the 
income-tax  forms  on  the  ground  and  refused  to  take  them.  In  these 
towns  the  leading  men  of  the  different  communities  were  called 
together,  the  foolishness  of  the  people's  conduct  was  explained  to 
them,  and  they  were  persuaded  to  take  their  own  forma  and  induce 
others  to  take  theirs.  In  Bassein  the  opposition  was  more  general 
and  better  organised.  On  the  4fch  of  December  about  4000  people 
gathered  in  front  of  the  m&mlatd&r's  office,  and  threw  down  their 
notices  and  forms.  The  late  Mr.  Hunter  of  the  Civil  Service,  the 
special  income-tax  officer,  reached  Bassein  on  the  next  day,  and 
received  from  the  m£mlatdAr  a list  of  the  men  who  had  taken  a leading 
part  in  the  disturbance.  Mr.  Hunter,  who  was  staying  at  the  travel- 
ler' e bupgalow,  asked  the  mdmlatddr  to  send  him  the  men  whose 
names  were  entered  in  the  list.  They  came  accompanied  by  a great 
crowd.  Mr.  Hunter  made  the  crowd  sit  down  near  the  bungalow  and 
spoke  to  them.  They  listened  quietly  and  Mr.  Hunter,  hoping  that  he 
had  brought  them  to  a better  mind,  gave  the  leading  men  another 
opportunity  of  taking  the  income-tax  forms.  One  of  them,  by 
name  Govardhand&s,  refused,  and  behaved  with  such  insolence  that 
Mr.  Hunter  ordered  him  into  custody.  On  this  the  people  grew 
unruly,  forced  their  way  into  the  house,  and  made  such  an  uproar 
that  Mr.  Hunter,  finding  he  had  lost  control  of  them,  determined  to 
retire  to  his  boat.  The  houBe  was  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the 
pier,  and,  on  the  way,  egged  on  by  Govardhand&s,  the  mob  attacked 
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Mr,  Hunter  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  forced  him  to  run  for  his  boat. 
He  reached  the  boat  without  much  injury,  but  when  his  servants 
tried  to  push  off,  they  were  prevented  by  showers  of  stones  and  were 
kept  in  this  position  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when  Mr.  Hunter1® 
clerk  persuaded  the  people  to  let  him  go.  GovardhandAe,  the  leader 
in  the  riot,  was  sentenced  to  a month's  imprisonment  and  a fine  of 
£40  (Rs.  400), 

In  1874Honia  BMgoji  Kenglia,  a Koli  of  JambuH  in  Poona, 
became  the  leader  of  a large  band  of  robbers,  A special  party  of 
police,  under  an  European  officer,  was  sent  to  hunt  him,  but  he 
moved  with  such  secrecy  and  speed  that  he  remained  at  large  for 
two  years.  At  length,  on  the  15th  of  August  1876,  Honia  was 
caught  near  N&ndgaon  in  Karjat,  and  condemned  to  transportation 
for  life.  Most  of  his  gang  were  shortly  after  seized  and  sentenced 
to  heavy  terms  of  imprisonment.  In  1 877,  the  gang  robberies  that 
were  organised  by  VAsudev  Balvant  Phadke  in  Poona,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Deccan,  extended  to  Th&na,  Several  serious  robberies 
were  committed,  the  most  notable  being  the  sack  of  a rich  Brahman's 
house  in  Panvel.  The  fortunate  surprise  and  death  in  May  1879  of 
the  leader  of  this  gang,  by  Major  H.  Daniell,  prevented  disorder 
from  spreading.  And,  after  the  brilliant  capture  in  duly  1879  of 
VAsudev  Balvant  Phadke,  also  by  Major  H,  Daniell  at  Deveh  Nadige 
in  Indi  in  KalAdgi,  order  was  soon  restored,1 

Under  British  rule  the  trade  of  the  district  has  developed  from 
411  lakh#  of  import  and  830  of  export  in  1805  to  2357  l&kh* 
of  import  and  2921  of  export  in  1881,  an  increase  of  about  seven- 
fold. This  trade,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  is  almost  entirely 
local.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  ThAna  coast  continues  to  centre  in 
Bombay.  The  great  increase,  six  hundred  to  eight  hundredfold  in 
the  trade  of  Bombay  since  the  beginning  of  the  centuiy,  has  not 
directly  benefited  the  ThAna  district,*  The  passage  of  goods  across 
the  district  by  rail  and  the  competition  of  steamers  may  even  have 
taken  from  the  cartmen  and  seamen  of  ThAna  former  means  of 
employment  Still  indirectly  ThAna  has  gained.  It  is  chiefly  to  the 
increase  of  work  and  the  growth  of  population  which  have  accompanied 
the  development  of  trade  in  Bombay,  that  the  ThAna  district  owes 
its  advance  in  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  trade  of  Bombay  furnishes 
employment  for  numbers  of  the  upper  classes  as  clerks  and  traders, 
ana  for  numbers  of  the  lower  classes  as  craftsmen  and  labourers. 
Since  1820,  the  growth  of  Bombay  has  probably  increased  about 
sixfold  the  demand  for  the  lime,  stones,  sand,  tiles,  and  wood  used 
in  its  buildings,  and  for  the  salt,  grass,  straw,  grain,  vegetables. 


fruit,  and  liquor  consumed  by  its  people  and  animals,  perishable  or 
bulky  articles  in  the  supply  of  which  ThAna  so  favourably  competes 
with  more  distant  districts,5 

1 Police  Reports  for  1879,  Commissioner  C.  D.**  Report,  p.  9. 

£ A comjuiuon  of  the  average  trade  return*  of  Bombay  during  the  five  yetn 
ending  1881,  with  the  corresponding  average  of  the  fireyean  ending  1806,  ehow*  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  export*  from  282  Mkha  to  2921  idkhe  or  938  per  cent : 
in  the  value  of  imports  from  320  Uikht  to  2357  tdih*  or  63?  per  cent  j and,  in  the  total 
value  of  the  trade  from  602  Idkh*  to  5278  tdkhe  or  777  per  cent. 

* Compared  with  tho*o  for  1826  the  census  return*  for  1881  *how  an  increase 
from  1,32,570  to  7,73, 190  or  483-23  per  cent  in  the  people,  and  from  19,927  to  29,823 
or  49  '66  per  cent  in  the  house*  of  the  Town  and  1*1*  ud  of  Bombay. 
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Of  the  territories  thaf  form  the  district  of  ThAua,  the  islands  of 
Sweetie*  Elephauta,  Hog  Island,  and  Karanja  were  conquered  by  the 
British  at  the  close  of  1 774,  In  the  following  year  BaghuuAthrAv 
Peshwa,  under  the  treaty  of  Surat,  ceded  Basse  in  and  its 
dependencies-  This  cession  was  confirmed  in  1778-  But  four  years 
later,  under  the  treaty  of  SAlbai  (1782),  Basseiu  and  its  dependencies 
were  restored  to  the  Peshwa,  and  the  British  possession  of  SAlsetfce, 
Elephanta,  Hog  Island,  and  Karanja  was  confirmed.  The  rest  of 
the  district  was  ceded  by  the  Peshwa  under  the  treaty  of  Poona  in 
June  18JU2, 

In  1817,  on  the  acquisition  of  the  Konk&n,  Th&na,  which  had  been 
the  civil  station  of  SAIsette,  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  North 
Konkan j and  at  first  Bankotand  in  1820  RatnAgiri  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  South  Konkan  including  KoIAba.  In  1830  KoIAba, 
or  the  three  sub-divisions  north  of  the  BAnkot  creek,  SAnkshi 
BAjpuri  and  BAygad,  were  transferred  from  the  South  to  the  North 
Konkan,  which  was  then  raised  to  be  a principal  collectorate  with 
the  South  Konkan  as  a subordinate  collectorate.®  This  arrangement 
lasted  for  only  two  years.  In  the  beginning  of  1833  these  two 
divisions  of  the  Konkan  were,  without  territorial  change,  formed  into 
the  two  collectorates  of  ThAna  and  RatnAgiri.*  Twenty  years  later 
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1 Materials  for  the  Administrative  History  of  ThAna  include,  besides  a paper 
on  Tenures  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Mulock,  C.S.,  Collector  of  ThAna,  Regulations  III.  of 
1799  and  I.  of  1808;  Revenue  Diaries,  135  of  1818,  144  of  1819,  151  of  1820,  and 
153  of  1820;  Thrina  Collector's  Outward  File,  1820;  ThAoa  Collector’s  File,  1821, 
about  Revenue  System  ; East  India  Papers,  III.  (Ed.  1826) ; Bombay  Government 
Revenue  Record,  211  of  1828;  MS.  Selection,  160  (1818-1830)  containing  Mr. 
Marriott’s  and  other  Reporta  ; Major  T.  B,  Jervis1  Statistical  Account  of  the 
Konkan,  1840  ; Mr,  Vibart,  Revenue  Commissioner,  31 1 of  24th  February  1842  ; 
ThAoa  Collector's  File  of  Objectionable  Taxes,  VoL  IT.  1827  - 1851  ; Thana  Collector's 
File,  1343.1853,  about  General  Condition  ; Thin  a Collector's  File  of  Statistics,  1836- 
1860 ; Survey  Reports  (1855- 1866)  in  Bombay  Government  Selections  LXII.  T.XXIII. 
LX  XXV  III,  XCVl  ; Early  (1835-1842)  Assessment  Revision  Reports  by  Mr,  Davies 
and  other  Officers,  and  Annual  Jamdbandi  and  other  Reports  and  Statements,  1832* 
1880  (in  Bombay  Government  Revenue  Record  550  of  1834,  628  of  1835,  696  of  1836, 
700  of  1836,746  of  1836,  775  of  1837,  867  of  1838,  870  of  1838,  975  of  1839,  1102 
of  1840,  1244  of  1341,  1348  of  1842,  1457  of  1843,  1573  of  1844,  22  of  1846,  21  of 
1847,  29  of  1849,  34  of  1851,  35  of  1851,  27  of  1855,  11  of  1866  part  4,  19  of  1856 
part  3P  19  of  1857  part  10.  26  of  1858  part  9,  16  of  1859,  20  of  i860,  22  of  1801-  13  of 
1862-64,  10  of  IWS,  5 of  1871.  6 of  1872,  Gov,  Res.  on  Revenue  Settlement  Reports 
for  1873-74,  Kev,  Dept.  6092  of  27th  October  1875,  Bom,  Pres.  Gen.  Adm.  Rep.  1372-73 
to  1380-81)  ; and  Season  Reports  since  I860. 

* Gov,  Res,  610,  18th  Mareh  1630,  * Gov.  Order  3402,  17th  December  1832, 
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(1863)  the  three  southern  sub-divisions  of  SAnkshi  RAjpuri  and 
RAygad,  together  with  the  KolAba  Agency,  consisting  of  the 
Under!  and  Revdanda  sub-divisions,  were  formed  into  the  KolAba 
sub -collect orate  and  placed  under  ThAna.1  This  arrangement  lasted 
til!  1869,  when,  without  territorial  change,  KolAba  was  separated 
from  ThAna  and  raised  to  be  a col  lecto  rate.® 

As  regards  the  internal  or  sub^di visional  distribution  of  the  Thins 
district,  important  changes  took  place  in  1841  and  again  in 
1866,  In  1841  Bhiwndi  with  Shirol  was  severed  from  KalyAn 
and  made  a separate  sub-division  ; Taloja  was  made  a sub-division, 
which  was  subsequently  in  1861  divided  by  the  survey  between 
KalyAn  and  Panvel ; and  the  greater  portion  of  the  TAr&pnr  petty 
division  was  taken  from  San  j An  and  joined  to  the  newly  formed 
sub-division  of  MAhim.  As  regards  the  changes  in  1866,  SAlsette 
and  Basse  in  alone  remained  nntonched  ;*  the  boundaries  of  San j An, 
now  styled  DAhAnu,  MAhim,  Bhiwndi,  MurbAd,  KalyAn,  and  Panvel, 
were  more  or  less  altered;  the  V Ada  petty  division  was  raised  to 
be  a sub-division  ; the  Kinhavli  petty  division  was  abolished,  part 
being  added  to  ShAhApur  and  part  to  MurbAd ; the  Kolvan  sub* 
division  was  styled  SnAhApur  and  the  MokhAda  petty  division  was 
made  subordinate  to  it ; fourteen  villages  from  Panvel  and  as  many 
from  NasrApur,  now  styled  Earjat,  were  transferred  to  the  SAnkshi 
sub-division  of  KolAba ; the  SAi  petty  division  in  Panvel  was 
abolished ; and  Uran,  which  had  been  separated  from  SAlsette  in 
1861,  was  placed  under  Panvel. • 

The  present  (1882)  sub-divisions  are,  beginning  from  the  north 
DAhAnu,  MAhim,  VAda,  ShAhApur,  Bhiwndi,  Basaein,  SAlsette, 
KalyAn,  MurbAd,  Karjat,  and  Panvel. 

The  revenue  administration  of  the  district  is  entrusted  to  an 
officer  styled  Collector  on  a yearly  pay  of  £2790  (Rs.  27,900). 
This  officer,  who  is  also  Political  Agent,  chief  magistrate,  district 
registrar,  and  executive  head  of  the  district,  is  helped  in  his  work 
of  general  supervision  by  a staff  of  four  assistants  of  whom  two  are 
covenanted  and  two  uncovenanted  servants  of  Government,  The 
sanctioned  yearly  salaries  of  the  covenanted  assistants  range  from 
£600  to  £1200  (Rs.  6000- Rs,  12,000)  and  those  of  the  uncove- 
nanted  assistants  from  £360  to  £720  (Rs.  3600 -Rs.  7200). s 

For  fiscal  and  other  administrative  purposes  the  lands  under  the 
Collector's  charge  are  distributed  over  eleven  sub-divisions.  Eight 
of  these  are  generally  entrusted  to  the  covenanted  assistant 
collectors  and  three  to  the  nncovenanted  assistant  or  district 
deputy  collector.  As  a rule  no  sub-division  is  kept  by  the 
Collector  under  his  own  direct  supervision.  The  head-quarter  or 
huzur  deputy  collector  is  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  treasury. 
These  officers  are  also  magistrates,  and  those  who  have  revenue 


1 ' s Palpal  com 

l Gov.  of  India**  Order  2367,  let  October  1862. 

* Gov.  Notification,  10th  July  1839.  a Gov.  Re*  897,  10th  March  1366. 

4 Gov.  Re*.  466,  3rd  February  1366.  See  pp.  609,  621. 

* The  auparinteadent  of  MdthorAo  u gazetted  u an  aeairtant  collector  and  third 
clue  magistrate,  but  hi*  dative  as  an  oMurtant  collector  are  very  limited. 
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charge  of  portions  o£  the  district  have,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Collector,  the  chief  management  of  the  different  administrative 
bodies,  local  fund  and  municipal  committees,  within  the  limits  of 
their  re  venae  charges. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Collector  and  his  assistant  and  deputy 
collectors,  the  revenue  charge  of  each  fiscal  sub-division  or  tdluka 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  styled  mdmlatddr.  These 
functionaries  who  are  also  entrusted  with  magisterial  powers  have 
yearly  salaries  varying  from  £180  to  £300  (Re.  1800  - Rs.  3000). 
Four  of  the  fiscal  sub-divisions  contain  petty  divisions,  petas  or 
mahdls,  under  the  charge  of  officers  styled  mahdlkarisy  who,  except 
that  they  have  no  treasury  to  superintend  save  in  the  petty  divisions 
of  Mokh&da  and  Umbargaon,  exercise  the  revenue  and.  magisterial 
powers  generally  entrusted  to  a mA/mlatddr.  The  mahdlkaris* 
yearly  pay  varies  from  £72  to  £96  (Rs.  720 -Rs.  960). 

In  revenue  and  police  matters  the  charge  of  the  2114  Government 
villages  is  entrusted  to  2256  headmen  or  patite,  of  whom  145  are 
stipendiary  and  2111  hereditary.1  Of  the  stipendiary  headmen, 
five  perform  police  duties  only  and  140  police  and  revenue  duties. 
Of  the  hereditary  headmen  174  perform  revenue,  50  perform 
police,  and  1887  perform  revenue  and  police  duties*  The  headmen's 
yearly  emoluments,  which  are  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  of  the 
village,  consist  partly  of  cash  payments  and  partly  of  remission  of 
assessment  on  land  and  palm  trees.  The  cash  emoluments  vary 
from  l|d.  to  £13  3*.  6d.  (11  ptss-Rs.  131-12)  and  average  about 
£1  16s.  4 id.  (Re,  18-3-3),  while  the  remissions  from  land  and  palm 
assessment  together  range  from  |d.  to  £5  15*.  10£d,  (3  pres -Rs.  57-15-3) 
and  average  about  7s.  5d.  (Rs.  3-11-4).  Of  £4942  (Rs.  49,420)  the 
total  yearly  charge  on  account  of  village  headmen,  £4105  (Rs.  41,050) 
are  paid  in  cash  and  £837  (Rs.  8370)  are  met  by  grants  of  land  and 
by  remissions  of  assessment  on  land  and  on  palm  trees. 

To  keep  the  village  accounts,  draw  up  statistics,  and  help  the 
village  headmen,  there  is  a body  of  314  village  accountants  or 
taldtds*  All  of  these  village  accountants  are  stipendiary.  Each 
has  an  average  charge  of  about  seven  villages,  containing  about 
2890  inhabitants  ana  yielding  an  average  yearly  revenue  of  about 
£440  (Rs.  4400).  Their  yearly  pay  varies  from  £12  to  £21  12s. 
(Rs.  120-Rs.  216)  and  averages  about  £1 7 13*.  5 d.  (Rs.  176-11-4).  It 
amounts  to  a total  cost  of  £5549  (Rb,  55,490). 

Under  the  headmen  and  accountants  are  the  village  servants,  with 
a total  strength  of  2544.  These  men  are  liable  both  for  revenue 
and  for  police  duties.  They  are  Hindus  generally  of  the  Koli  and 
Mh&r  castes.  The  total  yearly  grant  for  the  support  of  this 
establishment  amounts  to  £2144  (Rs.  21,440),  being  16s.  lOJd. 
(Re.  8-6-10)  to  each  man,  or  a cost  to  each  village  of  £1  0s.  SJd. 
(Rs.  10-2-3),  Of  this  charge  £400  (Rs.  4000)  are  met  by  grants  of 
land  and  £1744  (Rs.  17,440)  are  paid  in  cash. 
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1 Pdtit  apparently  paMahil,  or  plate,  that  in  lease,  holder  is  probably  a Dra  vidian 
word.  Xd  ttie  2114  villages  are  included  88  tzdfai  or  special  eerrice,  4 va tan  or  aervioe, 
and  12  shardkati  or  share  villages, 
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In  alienated  villages  the  village  officers  and  servants  are  paid  by 
the  alienees  and  perform  police  duties  for  Government, 

The  average  yearly  coat  of  village  establishments  may  be  tJina 
summarised  : 

Thdna  Village  Eettiblithmcnte, 


A 

Ha. 

n*iJiatn  ...  ...  ... 

424S 

4S,4BO 

Anoontuti 

66,4*0 

Berracts 

*144 

SI  ,440 

Total  ... 

iMtt 

l,SA*3flO 

This  is  equal  to  a charge  of  £5  19*.  6 Id.  (Rs.  59-12-3)  a village, 
or  9"  15  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  the  district  land  revenue,1 

SECTION  II.— TENURES’ 

Tenure-.  The  tenures  of  the  district  belong  to  two  main  classes,  survey  and 

special  tenures.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  district  is  held  on 
the  survey  tenure  of  ownership  with  power  to  transfer,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  a rent  which  is  liable  to  revision  at  the  end  of  thirty  years. 

When  a survey-holder  does  not  himself  till  the  laud  he  sublets  it 
either  ou  the  half -share  or  ardkel,  or  on  the  contract  or  khand 
system.  Under  the  ardhel  or  half-share,  which  is  the  most  common 
form  of  subletting,  the  survey  occupant  pays  the  Government 
assessment  and  contributes  half  the  seed  and  one  bullock  for  the 
plough,  and  in  return  he  takes  half  the  gross  produce,  including 
half  of  the  straw  at  harvest  time.  The  tenant  supplies  the  labour, 
half  of  the  seed,  and  the  second  bullock.  This  system  is  commonest 
in  the  wilder  inland  tracts,  where  the  tenant  is  too  poor  to  undertake 
the  whole  responsibility  of  cultivation.  This  is  also  the  usual 
arrangement  during  the  first  couple  of  years  after  new  land  has 
been  broken  for  tillage  or  reclaimed  from  salt  waste. 

The  contract  system  is  called  khand*  or  makta,  and  is  also  known 
as  the  farmer's  share  system  or  sv&mitva.  Under  it  the  survey 
occupant  pays  the  Government  assessment  and  sublets  the  land 
on  condition,  of  receiving  a share  called  sv&mitva*  which  varies  in 
different  parts  of  the  district  from  six  to  twelve  man*  the  acre. 
The  tenant  provides  seed,  plough,  bullocks,  labour,  and  manure, 
except  such  bush-loppings  and  grass  as  he  may  cut  from  the 
holder's  upland. 

The  special  tenures  may  be  arranged  under  two  groups,  those 
that  almost  entirely  ceased  ou  the  introduction  of  the  revenue 
survey  and  those  that  are  still  continued.  Of  the  special  forms 
of  tenure  that  have  almost  entirely  merged  in  the  revenue  survey 
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1 The  cost  of  village  establishment*,  except  the  p*y  of  the  accountants  who  receive  mr 
fixed  monthly  salaries,  is  liable  to  variatioa  in  consequence  of  the  eonfisoatioa  or 
escheat  of  service  lands  or  or  the  conunntatioii  of  a land  into  * cash  allowance. 

But  inch  change*  ere  rare.  The  figures  in  the  text  fairly  represent  the  average 
strength  end  cost  of  village  establishment*. 

■ Mont  of  this  section  is  contributed  by  Mr.  W,  B.  Unlock,  C.S.,  Collector  of 
ThAw,  September  1 @81 , 
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ten  nr©  details  are  gim  later  on  in  the  Administrative  History. 
Briefly  they  are  the  dhep  or  lamp  also  called  the  tak a,  toka,  or  hontl 
the  leas  or  estate,  the  ndngarbandi  or  plough  system,  the  suti  or 
special  remission  settlement,  and  the  pdndharpesha  or  high-class 
villagers*  settlement. 

Under  the  dhep  or  lamp  system,  which  seems  to  have  been  handed 
down  from  very  early  times,  a certain  quantity  of  grain  was  paid  for 
an  unmeasured  plot  or  lump  of  land.  A modification  of  this  system 
was  found  in  Kolvan,  now  Vida  and  Shdh&pur  including  Mokh&da, 
Under  this  modification,  the  land  was  divided  into  unmeasured  plots 
of  mixed  rice  and  upland,  each  known  as  a kds  or  estate.1  A plough 
cess  or  ndrigarbafidi  was  also  in  force  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
district.  Under  it  a husbandman  coaid  till  as  much  land  as  he 
pleased  and  as  long  as  he  pleased,  provided  he  paid  a certain  amount 
of  grain  on  every  pair  of  bullocks  he  used.® 

In  1870,  in  the  case  known  as  the  One  Teak  Tree  Case,  Atm&r£m 
Tipnis  against  the  Collector  of  Th&na,  the  plaintiff  claimed  that 
as  a holder  under  the  suti  tenure,  he  had  proprietary  rights  in  the 
land  he  held,  and  that  these  rights  included  the  ownership  of  all 
trees  on  his  holding.  The  claim  was  thrown  out  both  by  the 
assistant  and  by  the  District  Judge.  On  appeal  the  case  was  returned 
by  the  High  Court  to  the  District  Judge  for  re -trial.  The  District 
Judge  then  decided  that  a sutiddr,  or  bolder  under  the  suti  tenure, 
was  a proprietor,  and,  under  rule  ten  of  the  Joint  Buies,  he  had  a right 
to  the  possession  of  the  trees  in  his  land,  and  could  dispose  of  them 
as  he  pleased.  Government  employed  Mr.  A.  K.  Nairne,  C.S.,  then 
first  assistant  collector,  who  had  a special  knowledge  of  Konkan 
land-tenures,  to  investigate  the  history  of  the  suti  tenure.  The 
result  of  Mr.  Nairne^s  inquiries  was  to  show  that  the  suti  tenure 
carried  with  it  no  special  right  to  transfer  land  or  dispose  of  trees. 
Mr.  Kairne*  showed  that  the  term  suti  was  very  rarely  used  in  the 


1 MS.  Sel.IflO,  711-714?  Bom,  Gov.  Rot.  Roc.  867  of  1838,  289. 

■Bom.  Got,  SoL  XCVI.  417.  *The  kdxbandi  is  now  <1881)  in  force  only  in 
thirteen  villages  in  MokhAda.  Under  it  the  rice  Lands  were  broken  into  separate 
survey  and  pert  numbers,  while  the  upland  was  measured  into  one  large  surrey 
number.  A share  of  ibis  upland  together  with  the  rice  land  in  his  occupation  was 
roughly  measured  by  chain  and  entered  as  the  owner's  holding  or  kMia*  but  it  was 
not  made  into  a separate  number.  Neither  description  of  land  can  be  held  or  thrown 
up  independently  of  the  other.  The  kdtband  i and  plough -cess  or  ndngrar&andi  system* 
o!  MokhAda*  which  at  the  introduction  of  the  irarvoy  (1865}  were  continued  for  tea 
years,  are  to  be  replaced  as  soon  u possible  by  the  ordinary  field  survey  under 
Government  Resolution  2788  of  28th  May  1879.*  Mr.  Mulock,  C.  S. 

1 4 This  ndryjarbandi  system  obtains  (1881)  in  twenty-three  villages  in  Karjat,  in 
sixty-seven  villages  ip  MokhAda,  and  in  a few  villages  in  Sh&hApur.  Under  it  the 
rice  lands  were  measured,  classified,  and  allotted,  while  the  upland  of  the  village  was 
left  in  one  targe  number,  and  the  assessment  levied  at  a rate  varying  from.  6s.  to 
£1  4s,  (Rs.  3-  Ra.  12)  for  each  plough.  In  Karj&t  in  the  south  and  in  MokhAda  in  the 
north-east,  there  is  (1881)  a tenure  which  was  recognised  at  tbe  time  of  the 
survey  and  called  by  the  Survey  Superintendent  dati  cultivation  (Uov.  Sel,  XCVI, 
13,  421).  The  assessment  is  levied  on  the  kudol^  or  hoe(  of  those  who  are  too  poor  to 
own  a plough  and  bullocks.  The  land  thus  tilled  is  found  along  the  BahjAdris  in 
the  hands  of  Kolis,  ThAkurs,  and  EAthkaris  ; the  tax  on  each  hoe  is  la  6d.  (<w.  12).* 
Mr.  Mulock,  C,  & , 

4 These  details  are  taken  from  a printed  paper  by  Mr.  Naime,  showing  all  the  ■ 
rights  known  to  exist  in  the  North  Konkan  over  teak  and  blaokwood  in  Government 
villages  and  lands. 
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old  British  records ; that  when  it  did  occur  it  was  explained  ae 
an  hereditary  occupancy  right  subject  to  the  payment  of  the 
Government  rental ; that  it  did  not  carry  with  it  the  right  to  transfer 
the  land  j and  that  it  was  limited  to  rice  lands  and  did  not  extend 
to  hilUgram  or  varkas  lands,1 * *  It  was  less  favourable  to  the 
landholder  than  the  survey  tenure,  and  disappeared  on  the 
introduction  of  the  survey  settlement.  The  people  still  speak  of 
rice  land  held  under  the  survey  tenure  as  guti,  and  sutiddr  is  used 
with  the  same  meaning  as  khdteddr  or  survey  occupant.  On 
receipt  of  Mr  Naime'e  report  Government  {Resolution  6646  of 
27th  November  1875)  expressed  their  regret  that  it  was  not  before 
them  when  they  determined  not  to  appeal  against  the  District  Judged 
decision.  Since  1875,  section  40  of  the  Land  Revenue  Code  haa 
settled  that,  unless  teak  blackwood  or  sandalwood  has  been  expressly 
and  clearly  conceded,  the  right  of  Government  is  indisputable. 
Formerly  some  of  the  higher  classes  of  villagers,  who  represented 
themselves  or  their  ancestors  as  the  original  reclaimers  of  the  land 
from  waste,  were  allowed  to  hold  their  land  at  specially  low  rates.* 
These  classes  were  known  as  pdndharpeshds * that  is  the  villagers 
proper.  They  included  Br&hmans,  Prabhus,  Goldsmiths,  Blacksmiths, 
Coppersmiths,  Carpenters,  Saddlers,  and  others  who  did  not 
themselves  till  the  soil.  To  make  up  for  the  special  expense  they 
incurred  in  hiring  labour,  they  were  allowed  to  uold  their  lands  at 
specially  easy  rates.  The  practice  is  said  to  have  been  older  than 
the  tune  of  the  Feshw&s,  Under  the  British  the  question  of 
continuing  or  putting  a stop  to  these  privileges  baa  given  rise  to 
much  difference  of  opinion.  These  opinions,  which  are  noted  below 
in  the  Administrative  History,  may  be  shortly  summarised.  In 
1820  Government  agreed  to  continue  to  the  pdndharpeshds  their 
specially  easy  rates,4  But  in  1823,  at  the  first  settlement  of  the 
district,  they  decided  that,  with  certain  reservations,  the  practice 
of  taking  specially  low  rates  from  privileged  classes  should  be 
abolished.5  This  order  was  not  enforced.  In  1825  the  Collector 
brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  Government  and  the  orders 
of  1828  were  repeated.  In  1826  a second  attempt  to  carry  them  out 
met  with  so  much  opposition  that  it  was  abandoned  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm  in  1828.*  It  was  then  decided  that  those  who  had  held 
as  pdndharpeshds  at  the  beginning  of  British  rule  should  have  their 
privileges  confirmed.  Prescription  and  usage  were  to  be  considered 


1 Mr.  W.  B.  Mulock,  C.  S.  Mr.  Nairne  does  not  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word 
tut**  It  apparently  means  exempt  or  remitted.  Mr.  Ebdea  suggests  the  probable 
explanation  of  the  word,  namely,  that  it  originated  in  Trim  hakvinAj  aka  survey 
which  introduced  acre,  or  bighnf  rates  with  the  concession  known  as  1 «a vd*  ntfi,' 
or  the  one  and  a quarter  remission,  that  i a instead  of  one  and  a quarter  only  one 
bigha  was  entered  in  the  books  (see  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVI.  78).  This  one  and  a 
quarter  remission  was  one  of  the  privileges  claimed  by  the  pdndAarpcMhd*.  This 
explanation  supports  Mr.  Nairne’*  view  that  the  pdndharpetkU  wore  an iiddrs  with 
special  privileges.  Mr.  Nat  me 's  Paper,  page  0 para.  8. 

a Got.  Letter  788  of  1st  May  1827,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  50  of  1827.  realpatidar.COITI 

* P&ndhwrpcsh  comes  apparently  from  the  Mar&thi  pdndhar  or  village  community 
and  the  Persian  p€th  or  practice.  It  included  the  artisans  and  other  classes  superior 
to  the  cultivators.  Wilson’*  Glossary,  386. 

4 Gov.  Letter  816  of  14th  July  1S20,  in  MS.  Sel  160,313. 

5 Bom.  Gov.  Bov.  Rec,  686  of  J836,  137.  * Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rea  686  of  1836,  138. 
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sufficient  proof  that  a man  was  a pdndharpeslta*  The  claims  of  those 
who  could  be  proved  to  have  assumed  the  place  of  pandharpeshcut 
ainoe  the  beginning  of  British  rule  were  to  be  disregarded.  The 
privilege  was  deemed  to  be  personal.  It  was  allowed  to  pass  to  the 
udder*  s heirs,  but  not  to  the  purchaser  if  the  land  was  sold.1  In 
1886,  when  engaged  in  his  great  revision  and  reduction  of  rates, 
Mr.  Davies  urged  that  the  privileges  of  the  p&ndharpenhds  should 
be  continued.  Other  classes  had  gained  by  the  establish  men  t of 
order  under  the  British.  But  the  upper  classes  had  suffered  from 
the  loss  of  civil  and  military  employment,  from  the  prohibition  of 
slavery,  and  from  the  want  of  field  labour.11 *  Mr.  Davies  held,  and  in 
this  he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Williamson  the  Revenue  Commissioner, 
that  the  pdndharpesha  privilege  was  to  pay  lower  rates  than  the 
actual  cultivators  paid,  a short  rate,  or  kam  dar , as  opposed  to  the 
full  rate,  or  bhar  dar*  The  special  privilege  was  continued  iu  Panvel 
and  in  Nasrdpur  or  Karjat.a  But  Government  held  that  the 
distinction  between  short  and  full  rates  was  odious  iu  principle  and 
not  desirable  in  practice.  Government  had  no  wish  to  raise  the 
rates  paid  by  the  privileged  holders  to  the  level  of  those  paid  by 
ordinary  husbandmen.  But  they  held. that  the  fact  that  Government 
saw  fit  to  lower  the  husbandman's  rates  did  not  give  the  privileged 
classes  any  claim  to  a proportional  reduction  in  their  rates.4 * 
Accordingly  in  the  revisions  of  Kaly£n  and  Talc j a the  pdndharpesha# 
were  not  allowed  a specially  low  rate.6  Their  claim  that,  wherever 
reduction  was  made  in  the  rates  paid  by  the  regular  husbandmen,  a 
like  reduction  should  be  made  in  their  rates,  was  thus  finally  decided 
against  the  pdndharpmhds. 

During  the  introduction  of  the  revenue  survey  {1852-1866) 
another  point  was  raised.  If  the  new  survey  rates  proved  higher 
than  the  former  pdndharpesha  payments,  must  the  demand  be  limited 
to  the  former  payment,  or  could  the  increased  rates  he  levied  ? 
Captain  Francis  held  that  the  increase  could  not  fairly  be  levied, 
and  proposed  that  the  former  rate  of  payment  should  be  continued 
as  a judi  or  quit- rent.  From  this  view  Captain  Wingate  (632,  16th 
September  1853)  differed.  He  held  that  the  pdndharpesha  privileges 
were  purely  presumptive  and  personal ; it  was  within  the  power 
of  Government  to  stop  them  when  they  chose.  He  held  that  the 
pdndharpeshds  were  more  able  to  pay  the  survey  rates  than  ordinary 
kanbis  were,  and  saw  no  reason  why  their  exemption  should  be 
continued.  If  Government  deemed  it  advisable  to  make  a concession, 
he  thought  that,  where  they  were  lighter  than  the  survey  rates, 
the  old  rates  might  be  continued  for  ten  years,®  The  Collector, 
Mr.  Seton  Karr,  thought  no  exemption  even  of  a temporary  nature 
should  be  made  in  favour  of  the  pdndharpeshdsJ  Government  did 
not  agree  with  Captain  Wingate  or  Mr.  Seton  Karr.  The  privileges 


1 Gov.  Letter  365  of  25th  March  1828,  in  Bom,  Gov.  Sol.  XCVI.  24. 

2 Bom,  Gov,  Rev.  Bo c.  700  of  1836,  163*165. 

9 Mr.  Daviee,  6th  September  1837.  m Bom.  Gov.  Sol.  XGVI.  292. 

4 Gov,  Letter  1698  of  4th  May  1838,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVI.  293. 

6 Bom.  Gov.  Sol.  XCVI.  276,  289,  * Bom.  Gov.  Sal.  XCVI.  27-39, 

1 Bom.  Gov,  Sol.  XCVI,  36. 
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Land  they  doubted  whether  it  was  advisable  or  even  within  their  power  to 

Administration,  cancel  them.1  The  matter  was  referred  for  the  opinion  of  the  Legal 
Tenures*  Remembrancer  and  the  Alienation  Commissioner. 

Fdndharpuha.  At  the  introduction  of  the  survey  into  Kh£l£pur  in  1855  and  into 
Karjat  in  1856,  pdndharpeshds  who  paid  less  than  the  survey  rates 
were  allowed  to  continue  their  former  payments  on  condition  that 
the  privilege  was  to  cease  with  the  expiry  of  the  survey  lease,  and 
that,  in  case  of  death  or  transfer,  the  land  was  to  be  subjected  to 
the  full  assessment.  Government  in  reviewing  the  Karjat  settle- 
ment (Resolution  1700  of  9th  April  1857)  stated  that  the  question 
of  pdndharpesha  remissions  was  still  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Alienation  Department.  No  mention  of  pdndharpesha  claims  occurs 
in  the  survey  reports  of  Panvel  (1856).  In  Kaly&n  (1859)  and 
in  Murb&d  (1860)  their  claims  were  urged  and  disallowed.  On  the 
5th  February  1859,  a resolution  (No.  476)  was  issued  directing  the 
Superintendent  of  survey  in  future  to  levy  a proportionate  increase 
from  pdndharpeshds  as  from  other  landholders.  Districts  already 
settled  were  not  to  be  affected  by  this  order.  The  Revenue 
Commissioner  in  his  1567A  of  4th  June  1864  brought  to  notice  that 
only  in  Nasripur  had  an  erroneous  settlement  been  made,  and 
requested  that  matters  should  be  rectified.  Government  in  their 
Resolution  2467  of  29th  June  1864,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  has 
Despatch  25  of  25th  April  1865,  approved  of  this  suggestion,  and 
the  Commissioner  of  survey  (328  dated  23rd  October  1 865)  reported 
that  the  necessai^  changes  had  been  made  and  that  the  amount 
remitted  to  the  pandharpeskds  had  been  reduced  from  £233  to  £21 
(Re.  2330  -Rs.  210).  Subsequently  the  Revenue  Commissioner 
(3780  of  2nd  November  1865)  found  that  the  remission  was  only  £18 
(Rs.  180)  which  was  distributed  over  167  holdings.  Government 
(Resolution  4785  of  23rd  November  1865)  directed  that  until  the 
revision  of  the  survey  settlement  the  remission  should  be  continued 
where  it  was  above  one  rupee.  When  less  than  a rupee  the  yearly 
remission  was  to  be  converted  into  a lump  payment  equal  to  the 
animal  remission  during  the  remainder  of  the  survey  lease.  Almost 
all  the  pdndharpeshds,  who  were  entitled  to  remissions  of  less  than  a 
rupee,  took  twenty  years'  purchase,  and  thus  a large  number  of  these 
claims  were  extinguished.  The  Secretary  of  State  signified  his 
assent  to  this  arrangement  in  his  Despatch  16  of  16th  March  1867, 

In  Karjat  and  KhAl&pur  alone  is  a remission,  savdi  sut,  still  allowed 
to  these  higher  classes,  and  the  whole  amount  remitted  is  only  £1 4 
(Rs.  140),  This  amount  steadily  decreases  and  all  vestige  of  special 
privilege  will  disappear  at  the  revision  settlement  which  will  take 
place  in  a few  years  (1 883-85), 

Of  tenures  different  from  the  survey  tenures,  besides  grant  or 
indm  lands  held  either  rent-free  or  on  the  payment  of  a quit-rent, 
there  are  four  local  varieties,  the  service  or  vatan,  the  special  service  com 
or  izdfaty  the  embankment  or  shilotri , and  the  leasehold  improperly 
termed  Jchoti. 


l Gov,  Letter  3370,  2nd  September  1856,  in  Bom.  Gov.  8*1.  XCV1.  70. 
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Exclusive  of  fifty-three 
an  account  is  given  later  on ; of  five  villages  in  Panvel  and  one 
in  M&him  which  were  granted  in  indm  by  the  British  Government  j1 
and  of  seventeen  alienated  or  saranjdn it  villages3  in  Panvelf  which 
are  held  under  a treaty  passed  between  the  British  and  Angria'a 
governments  in  1822,  there  are  seventy-five  indm  villages®  in  the 
Th&na  district.  Soon  after  the  acquisition  of  the  district  by  the 
British,  a proclamation  was  issued  (1st  December  1819)  calling 
on  all  who  had  titles  to  rent-free  or  quit-rent  land  to  produce  and 
register  them.  In  1827  clause  8 section  42  of  Regulation  XVII.  of 
1 827  prescribed  that,  as  the  proclamation  mentioned  in  clause  5 had 
been  issued  in  the  Northern  fConkan,  no  deed  which  had  not  been 
registered  within  one  year  after  the  proclamation  shonld  be  held  by 
the  Collector  or  by  any  court  of  justice  to  preclude  the  assessment  of 
land  in  the  manner  specified  in  clause  6.  A number  of  deeds  were 
registered,  inquiries  regarding  many  claims  to  exemption  were  held, 
and  decisions  were  passed  under  Chapters  IX.  and  X.  of  the 
Regulation*  Nevertheless,  on  the  holders  of  all  of  these  villages. 


THANA.  £35 

leasehold  villages  in  Sdlsette  of  which 


1 la  Paavel,  Shirdhoa,  Kushivli,  and  NAndgaan,  granted  in  1862-63  to  the 
Giikw&r's  DivAn  Rio  Siheb  Gauesh  SadAahiv  Oze  for  hi*  services  dun  mg  the  1867 
mutiny  ; and  P&nj*  aud  Dongri  granted  in  1834-35  to  a pensioned  mArolstdAr  of 
SAlaetto  Mr.  Mauoel  de  Souza*  In  M4himp  Paniili  granted  in  1641  for  constructing 
and  maintaining  a dam  and  a rest 'house  at  the  Bioganga  river  on  the  Tirdpor  road* 

* Vkt,  PArgaon  Dungi,  Eopar,  NAndai  Nimba,  KhdmAndai  Kopar,  Ddpivli,  Sprang 
Kota,  Nindai  Nimbylcbe  Sot,  Fun&da,  Ulva,  Targhar,  Kop&r  Kh4r,  Son  KhAr, 
KMtvira,  Apta,  Kora],  and  GherAv^di.  Theee  village*,  which  yielded  an  eati mated 
yearly  re  venae  of  £1000  fit*.  10,000b  bad  been  granted  byA'ngria  to  hi*  minister 
VinAyak  Par&ahrAm*  On  the  lapse  of  the  KolAba  state  in  1840,  Mr.  Davie*  the  Political 
Agent  found  that,  under  a new  deed  dated  1820-27,  the  grant  to  the  minister  had  been 
raised  to  £2671  (fta  26,710).  The  minister  wa*  deprived  of  all  lands  in  excess  of 
those  guaranteed  in  1822*  {Government  Besolution  2739,  3rd  September  1344),  The 
question  of  succession  to  these  grant  villages  is  now  before  Government.  Mr. 
Molook,  C.  8. , September  1882. 


8 Thdna  Indm  Villages* 
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except  Yelgaon  in  M&him,  Kh&ndaa  and  Kotimba  in  Karjat,  and 
Asnoii1  in  ShAhApur,  notices  under  section  9 oi  the  Summary 
Settlement  Act  (Bombay  Act  VII.  of  186S)  have  been  served  and  a 
one -eighth  quit-rent  levied.  The  holders  of  four  of  these  villages, 
Dongaeta  in  V&da,  Kulguon  in  KalyAn,  Mulgaon  in  Kalytin,  and 
Chindhran  in  Panvel,  demanded  an  inquiry  into  their  titles,  which  in 
every  case  resulted  in  a decision  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  their 
exemption*.  The  proprietors  of  three  villages,  Tisin  Kaly&n,  Kaxtheri 
in  Bhiwndi,  and  Phena  in  Bhiwndi,  have  alone  received  title-deeds 
or  sanads.  The  remaining  title-deeds  were  not  granted  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  calculating  the  a nit-rent,  or  judir  under  the  Summary 
Settlement  Act  on  forest  lands  which  have  not  been  assessed  by  the 
survey*  The  question  of  assessing  forest  lands  under  Role  2 Section  6 
of  the  Act  is  still  under  consideration,  and  until  the  matter  is 
settled  no  deeds  can  be  issued  for  villages  which  contain  forests. 

The  indmddrs  of  forty -on  ea  of  the  villages  have  signed  an  agree- 
ment in  the  form  given  in  footnote  3 below*  The  legal  effect  of 
these  agreements  is  donbtful,  but  the  records  show  that  they 
were  not  in  all  cases  taken  in  acknowledgment  of  the  in&mddrj* 
rights  but  merely  as  a token  of  their  consent  to  agree  to  this  form 
of  settlement,  in  the  event  of  its  being  decided  that  they  were  entitled 
to  be  offered  the  summary  settlement  in  respect  of  the  forest.3  None 
of  the  indm  villages  have  been  surveyed  excepting  NAn&la  in 
Sfilsette.  In  other  cases  the  quit-rent  paid  is  one-eighth  of  the 
approximate  survey  assessment  of  the  village  together  with  the 
former  or  original  qoit-rent,  In  most  indm  villages  there  are  old 
eccu pants  whose  rents  are  not  raised.  Tenants  taking  new  land 
hold  on  the  yearly  or  ek&dli  tenure,  and  they  pay  rents  fixed  by  the 
indmddr  which  are  generally  about  the  same  as  the  rates  prevailing 
in  the  surrounding  Government  villages.  Indmddr*  take  their  rente 
either  murkdbandi  or  mudkebandij  also  known  as  muddbandi  that  is 
a certain  share  of  each  muda  of  grain  ; or  dhepbandi  that  is  a certain 
amount  of  grain  levied  on  a lump  area  ; or  bighdvni  that  is  a certain 
big  ha  rate.  Am  a rule  cash  is  taken  in  place  of  grain.  The 


^ Notice  wm  issued,  but  it  was  cancelled  because  the  Inim  Commissioner  had 
Already  inquired  into  and  admitted  the  claim.  Mr.  E.  J.  Ebden,  C.  S. 

* Nob.  2-4,  0- 14,  20,  24-31,  34,  35,  37,  39,  41,  42,  44,  45,  49,  50,  52,  54,  55,  59,  82; 

67,  68,  70,  71,  atid  73  in  footnote  3*  p,  635.  The  proprietor  of  T&legaon  (031  in  Furel 
did  not  sign  the  form  of  agreement.  He  sent  au  expression  of  ms  readiness  to  paj 
- one-eighth  of  the  produce  according  to  the  Government  order. 1 Mr.  E.  J.  Ebdeu,  C.3, 

B In  a few  cases  one  man  holds  two  or  three  villages  and  passed  one  agreement  for 
the  lot,  Mr.  E,  J.  Ebden,  O.  S<  The  form  of  agreement  is  as  follows  : To  the 

Collector  of  Th&na ; I,  indmddr  of  — « village,  pass  this  written  agreement 

to  the  effect  that,  as  I cannot  agree  with  Government  as  to  the  value  of  the  forests 
of  the  said  village  on  the  proceeds  of  which  one-eighth  is  to  be  levied  as  summary 
settlement  under  Bombay  Act  VIL  of  1863,  I agree  under  the  following  conditions 
to  pay  one -eighth  on  the  proceeds  remaining  after  deducting  one-third  on  account  of 
protecting  the  forests,  whenever  cuttings  take  place.  Prior  to  cutting  the  forests 
I will  inform  Government  by  detailed  petition  a*  to  the  description  of  forests  to  be  COR 
cut  and  the  period  within  which  the  catting  is  to  be  effected-  I will  give  panes 
with  the  timber  In  such  form  as  may  bo  ordered-  In  case  of  removal  without  apsis 
the  timber  may  be  considered  Government  property.  I will  show  to  Government  the 
actaal  receipts  from  forests,  and  will  keep  sneb  accounts  in  connection  therewith  as 
m^yjbo  direoted^^Goverumont,  I thus  pass  this  agreement  to  the  above  effect. 
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condition  of  the  occupants  in  in&m  villages  does  not  greatly  differ  Chapter  YJII. 
from  the  condition  of  landholders  in  Government  villages.  About  Land 

one-third  of  the  indtnddrs  are  in  debt,  and  have  mortgaged  or  sold  AdminiitratioiL, 
their  estates.  The  frequency  with  which  they  apply  to  the  revenue  Tenure* 

authorities  for  assistance,  under  section  86  of  the  Land  Revenue  Code,  ViUag«4 

seems  to  show  that  they  find  much  difficulty  in  collecting  their  rents,  ' 

For  detached  pieces  of  * warn' land  under  Bombay  Act  VIL  of  1863, 
six  hundred  title  deeds  have  been  issued  for  personal  grants,  jdt 
indmsj  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty- six  for  charitable  and  religious 
grants,  dharmdddya  and  devasthan  indm#.1 

Thirty -five  title  deeds  for  personal  and  charitable  grants  have  still 
to  be  issued,  exclusive  of  those  for  entire  villages* 

From  returns  received  by  Government  in  1S61,  it  appeared  that  Vatan  StHUrneni* 
the  value  of  the  grants,  or  vatans,  of  hereditary  district  officers 
amounted  over  the  whole  Presidency  to  £130,000  (Rs.  13,00,000} 
or  more  than  double  the  cost  of  the  stipendiary  establishments. 

The  portion  of  these  grants  received  by  individuals  actually 
performing  service  was  little  more  than  one-fifth*  The  rest  was 
enjoyed  without  any  return  to  the  state.3* 

The  grants  or  vatans  consisted  of  cash  and  laud  in  about  the 
proportion  of  six  to  seven  ; four-fifths  of  the  portion  received  by 
those  actually  serving  was  cash.  Government  in  return  for  an 
expenditure  on  hereditary  service  grants  double  the  amount  spent 
in  maintaining  stipendiaries,  received  the  service  of  a body  of  persons 
three-fifths  of  whom  were  under-paid  hirelings  unconnected  with  the 
grantee  and  with  no  special  motives  for  zeal  or  good  conduct*  The 
right  of  Government  to  receive  important  service  from  the  hereditary 
district  officers  in  return  for  their  emoluments  had  always  been 
recognized.  But,  during  the  early  years  of  British  rule,  it  was  feared 
that,  by  utilizing  hereditary  officers  to  any  extent,  undue  power 
would  be  thrown  into  their  hands  and  would  be  used  to  the  injury 
and  oppression  of  the  people.  As  information  regarding  the  country 
was  collected  and  the  power  to  counteract  the  injurious  influences 
of  the  hereditaiy  district  officers  increased,  the  rights  of  Government 
as  regards  service  were  pressed  more  or  less  in  all  collectorates.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  the  revenue  survey  settlements 
rendered  nearly  useless  the  services  which  these  hereditary  officers 
had  hitherto  rendered.  Government  Resolution  720,  dated  7th  March 
1863,  appointed  Mr.  Stewart  Gordon  President,  and  the  Honorable 
Mddhavriv  VithsI  Vinchurkar  and  Rdo  Bahadur  Keehav 
R&mchandra  Jog  members  of  a commission  to  settle  the  rights  of 
Government  and  to  hear  the  objections  of  the  district  officers  to 
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a scheme  proposed  for  commuting  service  by  the  district  officers 
foregoing  a certain  portion  of  their  emoluments.  The  terms  to 
be  offered  by  the  commission  were  to  vary  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  district.  Rut  the  general  principle  was 
the  continuance  of  emoluments  in  land  and  cash,  after  deducting 
a chauthdi  or  one-fourth  in  commutation  of  service  to  those  who 
agreed  to  abandon  all  but  a nominal  right  to  serve.  All  perquisites 
or  lazima  hakst  levied  in  kind  from  the  people,  were  abolished  on  the 
introduction  of  the  settlement.1  Those  who  declined  to  abandon 
their  right  to  serve  were  to  be  called  on  to  render  a fair  amount  of 
service  corresponding  to  the  value  of  their  grants. 

In  Thdna  district  hereditary  officers  were  found  only  in  M£him, 
Kolvan,  Murb&d,  Kay lan,  Bhiwndi,  Panvel,  and  Nasr&pur*  The 
emoluments  in  cash  and  land  of  nine ty-f our  officers,  deshmukhst 
deshpdnde*,  desdi &,  chaudhris,  adftikdris , sarpdttls , sarkhots, 
kulkfii'niSj  and  thdnges  or  kulkaruis’  messengers,  amounted  after 
deducting  the  quit-rent  to  £4978  (Rs.  49,780).  In  return  for  this, 
on  the  basis  of  the  pay  meats  made  by  the  grants  to  clerks  and  others 
acting  for  them,  it  was  calculated  that  service  worth  £1161  (Rs. 
11,610)  was  rendered.  The  cases  of  these  ninety-four  officers  were 
settled  by  the  commission  who  decided  to  take  five  annas  in  the 
rupee,  or  a sum  total  of  £1555  (Rs.  15,550)  in  commutation  of  service. 
No  title  deeds  or  sanads  have  yet  been  issued  under  the  Gordon 
settlement,  but  Government  have  ruled.  Resolution  2915  of  23rd  May 
1881,  that  the  conditions  of  the  title  deeds  to  be  issued  to  the 
grantees  of  Thdna  are  those  set  forth  in  a report  by  Mr.  Naylor 
and  printed  in  the  preamble  to  Government  Resolution  6018,  dated 
25th  October  1875,  under  which  the  grant  is  to  be  continued  so  long 
as  any  male  heir,  lineal  collateral  or  adopted,  remains  within  the 
limits  of  the  grantee's  family.  This  settlement  has  been  recognised 
by  section  15  of  Bombay  Act  III.  of  1874.  A special  officer  Mr. 
Vishnu  R&mchandra  is  now  (1882)  employed  in  issuing  hereditary 
service  title  deeds  or  vatan  sanads* 

Besides  parts  of  villages,  four  entire  villages  have  been  granted 


1 Government  Resolution  1029  of  21st  March  1866. 

3 Government  Resolution  3904  of  20th  October  I SSI.  The  following  is  the  form  of 

hereditary  service  title-deed  or  vatan  tsanad  : Whereas  in  the  district  of  certain 

lands  and  cash  allowances  are  entered  in  the  Government  accounts  of  the  year  18 

as  held  on  service  tenure  as  follows  [name  of  the  vatan,  land  assessment,  cash 
allowances,  and  total  emoluments  after  deducting  original  quit-rent],  and  whereas 
the  holders  thereof  have  agreed  to  pay  to  Government  a fixed  annual  payment  in  lieu 
of  service,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  said  lands  and  cash  allowances  shall 
be  continued  hereditarily  by  the  British  Government,  on  the  following  conditions  : 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  said  holders  and  their  heirs  shall  continue  faithful  subjects  of 
the  British  Government,  and  shall  render  to  the  same  the  following  fixed  yearly 

dues  : Original  quit-rent,  rupees  , in  lieu  of  service  rupees  — , total 

rupees  — . In  consideration  of  the  fulfilment  of  which  conditions  (1st)  Th* 

said  lands  and  cash  allowances  shall  be  continued  without  demand  of  service,  and 
without  increase  of  land  tax  over  the  above  fixed  amounts,  and  without  objection  or 
question  on  the  part  of  Government  as  to  the  rights  of  any  holders  thereof,  so  long  as 
any  male  heir  to  the  union,  lineal,  collateral,  or  adopted,  within  the  limits  of  the 
vatand&r  family,  shall  be  in  existence.  (2nd]  No  succession  fee  or  nazardnn  or  other 
demand  on  the  part  of  Government  will  be  imposed  on  account  of  the  succession  of 
heirs,  lineal,  collateral,  or  adopted,  within  tne  limits  of  the  vatanddr  family,  and 
permission  to  make  such  adoptions  need  not  hereafter  bo  obtained  from  Government* ; 
(3rd)  When  all  the  sharers  of  the  roMn  agree  to  request  it,  the  general  privilege  of 
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in  return  for  hereditary  service,  Nagaon  in  MAhim,  Tilg&on  in 
Vada,  and  Vadhap  and  Hedavli  in  Karjat,  In  the  case  of  these 
villages  Government  forewent  the  services  of  the  grantees,  and,  instead 
of  service,  levied  five  annas  in  the  rupee  on  the  revenues  of  the 
villages.  Besides  to  these  four  villages,  as  is  noticed  later  on,  the 
service  settlement  was  applied  by  mistake  to  eight  villages1  held  under 
the  special  service  tenure  known  as  izdfat  j but  Government  have 
cancelled  the  vatan  settlement  with  respect  to  these.3  Two-thirds 
of  the  share  or  sharakati  village  of  Anjur  and  half  of  the  sharakati 
village  of  H&tnoli  have  also  been  subjected  to  the  same  settlement* 
Forest  rights  In  service  or  va tan  villages  are  determined  in  each  case 
by  the  agreements  passed.  Thus  in  1 866  the  holder  of  Tilgaon  passed 
an  agreement  to  pay  five  annas  on  its  forest  cuttings  ; in  1854  the 
holder  of  Vadhap  passed  an  agreement  to  take  a third  share  of  the 
forest  cuttings  as  payment  for  protection;  and,  in  1870,  the, holder 
of  Hedavli  passed  an  agreement  to  pay  to  Government  a six-anna 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  its  cuttings. 

The  forest  agreements  passed  in  the  cases  of  the  seven  izdfat 
villages  are  mentioned  later  on  nnder  izdfat. 

Sharakati  or  share  villages  are  villages  whose  revenues  are  divided 
between  Government  and  a private  holder,  or  between  two  private 
holders.  Of  twelve  sharakati  villages,  seven  are  part  private  or 
indm  and  part  Government ; three  are  part  private  and  part  special 
service  tenure  or  izdfat ; and  two  are  part  ordinary  service  or  vatan 
and  part  Government.® 


Adopting  any  time  any  person  {without  restriction  an  to  family),  who  can  be  legally 
Adopted,  will  be  granted  by  Government  to  the  vatwi,  on  the  payment  from  that  time 
forward  in  perpetuity  of  an  annual  succession  fee  or  nazardna  of  one  anaa  in  each 
rupee  of  the  above  total  emoluments  of  the  vatan.  This  son  ad  is  executed  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  by  order  of  the  Governor  in  Council  of  Bombay 

by  and  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  this  ■ — > — day  of  18  — — and  tbe  said 

h«  affixed  bis  signature  in  Marathi  beneath  this  as  evidence  that  he  accepts  the 
above  grant  on  the  terms  and  conditions  aforesaid. 

i Bbupavli,  KAmbira,  Amgaou*  Virnol.  Varla,  VarsdJs,  Ado&hi,  and  DolhAr*. 

S Government  Resolution  4938  of  28th  July  1832. 


» Thdna  Shardkati  or  Stiare  Village. 
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To  eight  of  theee  twelve  villages,  Atgaou,  Tuta,  KhAtivli,  GandhAra,  Miners, 
B4krofi,  BhAdAna,  and  Nera,  notices  have  been  issued  under  section  9 of  the  Summary 
Settlement  Act,  and  a title  deed  has  been  passed  for  the  alienated  portion  of  Miners 
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The  difficulty  of  assessing  forest  rights  in  indm  Tillages  applies 
equally  to  the  alienated  portions  of  these  share  Tillages.  Atgaeo 
alone  has  passed  an  agreement  to  pay  the  summary  settlement 
quit-rent  on  its  forest  cuttings. 

The  izdfat  or  special  service  tenure  is  enjoyed  by  hereditary 
Government  officers,  chiefly  deahmukha  and  deahpandea.  Under  the 
Ahmadnagar  kings,  a practice  probably  handed  down  from  pre- 
Muealmdn  times,  the  services  of  hereditary  district  officers  were 
Rewarded  by  the  grant  of  villages  free  of  rent.1  Under  the  early 
Ahmadnagar  rulers  these  officers  seem  to  have  also  been  revenue 
contractors*  But,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
under  Malik  Ambar's  settlement,  they  ceased  to  be  revenue 
contractors  and  acted  only  as  district  officers.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rent-free  villages. 
Under  the  Mar&th&s  (1720)  the  system  was  changed.  The 
Mar&th&s  found  that  the  only  well- managed  villages  were  those  held 
rent-free  by  the  hereditary  officers.  They  accordingly  changed  their 
pay  to  a percentage,  669  per  cent,  of  their  collections,  and  levied 
the  full  rental  from  the  former  rent-free  villages.  At  the  same  time 
they  allowed  the  officers  to  continue  fro  style  the  former  rent-free 
villages  izdfat^  and  to  keep  the  position  of  village  holders.  Under 
the  farming  system,  in  the  later  Mar&tha  days  (1800-1817)  when  the 
old  survey  rates  were  disregarded,  the  district  hereditary  officers 
lost  their  importance,  their  power  and  their  duties  ceased,  and  tbeir 
claims  on  the  revenue  were  divided  and  sold  to  many  families. 
Brahmans,  Prabhus,  and  Musalm&na.3  The  English  found  these 
officers  almost  useless  and  their  pay  scattered  and  broken. 

On  the  English  acquisition  of  the  district  124  izdfai  villages, 
found  in  the  hands  of  hereditary  officers,  were  resumed  and  managed 
by  Government.  In  1880  the  Principal  Collector  reported  that 
twenty  of  these  izdfat  villages  had  been  restored,  and  that  he  proposed, 
to  restore  the  rest.  He  stated  that  these  villages  formed  part  of  the 
lands  granted  to  hereditary  officers,  and  that  under  the  Mar&tba 
government  had  the  holders  wished  to  give  them  up  on  account  of 
their  not  producing  the  full  revenue,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
do  so,  but  the  full  rent  was  deducted  from  the  amount  payable  by 
Government  to  them  on  account  of  their  claims  on  the  general 
revenue.  Acting  on  this  view,  in  Resolution  4010  of  12th  December 
1831,  Government  directed  that  the  villages  should  be  restored. 
But  most  izdfatddrs  declined  to  take  them  back*3  In  1S56,  on 
the  introduction  of  the  survey  into  Nasripur  now  Karjat,  the 
Superintendent  of  survey  suggested  that  the  holders  of  izdfat  villages 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  or  to  refuse  the  survey  settlement. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Collector  held  that  as  the  villages  were  not 
generally  conferred  under  special  deed,  as  they  were  resumable  by 


ir.com 

1 Iwtfat  villages  are  villages  whose  rents  have  been  set  apart  a*  the  payment  of 
zaminddrjft  th*t  is  deshmuJcft*  and  dcthpdndes.  Mr.  Marriott  to  Government,  14th 
August  1830,  in  ThAna  Collector's  Outward  File  for  1820,  163. 

* Mr.  Marriott,  14th  August  1830,  in  TbAoa  Collectors  Outward  File  for  18S0,  164* 

* The  orders  seem  not  to  have  been  carried  out,  a*  in  1866  there  were  only  sixteen 

villages.  Both.  Gov.  SeL  XC VL  *5, 
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Government,  and  as  most  izdfatddrs  had  declined  their  villages 
■when  offered  them  under  the  Government  order  of  1831,  they  should 
be  called  on  to  pay  the  full  survey  rental.  Government  do  not 
appear  to  have  passed  definite  orders  on  the  subject,  but,  when  the 
question  arose  at  the  settlement  of  Panvel  at  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  under  Resolution  1127  of  5th  April  1859,  they  sanctioned  the 
grant  of  a lease  ou  the  terms  of  the  survey.1 

In  1859  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Revenue  Commissioner 
for  Alienations,  who  directed  the  Collector  of  Thdna  to  call  on  the 
i zd/atddrs  of  Panvel  for  proof  of  their  having  held  their  villages  at 
a fixed  rental.  They  failed  to  bring  forward  any  proof,  and  in 
1859,  when  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into  Kalydn,  the 
Superintendent  of  survey  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  option 
which  had  been  allowed  to  izdfatddrs  of  taking  or  refusing  the 
survey  settlement  required  reconsideration  as  no  such  privilege  had 
been  conferred  at  former  settlements,  but  revisions  of  assessment 
had  invariably  been  extended  to  their  villages.  On  this  Government, 
in  a Resolution  2662  of  9th  July  1 859,  decided  that  the  izdfat  villages 
of  the  Konkan  were  held  on  condition  of  paying  the  full  assessment, 
that,  as  regards  assessment,  they  were  precisely  in  the  same  position 
as  any  other  village  or  lands,  and  that  there  was  no  objection,  to  the 
Collector's  enforcing  the  assessment* 

In  1860,  when  the  settlement  was  extended  to  Murb&d,  the 
izdfatddrs  refused  the  terms  offered  to  the  izdfatddrs  of  other  parts  of 
the  district.  The  Superintendent  of  survey  suggested  that  they  should 
be  offered  a lease  of  thirty  years,  and,  in  villages  where  all  the  lands 
were  let  to  tenants  at  full  survey  rates,  as  they  had  no  remuneration, 
they  were  to  be  allowed  ten  per  cent  for  the  management  of  the 
village,  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  tbe  survey  rental  in 
preference  to  having  it  shown  as  a cash  payment.  This  lenient 
treatment  of  the  izdfatddrs J claims  was  sanctioned  by  Government 
in  Resolution  1178  of  12th  March  1861*  In  i860,  when  Bhiwndi 
was  settled,  the  revision  was  applied  to  the  izdfat  villages  on  the 
above  terms,  and  the  Superintendent  reported  to  the  Commissioner, 
in  his  449  of  30th  June  1862,  that  the  plan  of  settlement 
sanctioned  by  Government  for  Murbdd  had  been  extended  to  all  izdfat 
villages  in  the  settled  sub-divisions,  except  Naarapnr  or  Karjat.  In 
1863  a Commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Mr.  Stewart  Gordon 
as  President,  the  Honorable  MAdhavrdv  Vithal  Vmchurkar  and  R4o 
Bahadur  Kesha v R&mcbandra  Jog,  to  settle  the  claims  of  the  district 
hereditary  officers  of  Thana*  They  recommended  (Rep.  57  of  30th 
April  1864)  that  a contribution  in  lien  of  service  at  the  rate  of  five 
annas  in  each  rupee  of  registered  emoluments  should  be  imposed, 
and  that  the  registered  emoluments  should  be  fixed  temporarily 
in  izdfat  villages  and  elsewhere,  until  the  survey  rates  were 
determined  when  they  alone  should  be  adopted.  In  forwarding  the 
report  to  Government,  the  Revenue  Commissioner  Mr.  Ellis  (I477A 
of  14th  May  1864),  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  condition 
appeared  to  apply  rather  to  indm  service  villages  than  to  villages 
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held  ob  the  izdfat  tenure  as  ordinarily  found  in  the  ThAna  collectovate. 
Izdfat  villages  were  held  in  connection  with  the  district  hereditary 
officers'  grants  and  were,  therefore,  fairly  included  in  the  vatan 
settlement,  but  under  the  survey  a special  arrangement  had  been 
made  for  such  villages.  The  izdfatdar  was  forbidden  from  levying 
from  the  cultivators  more  than  the  survey  rates  ; he  was  responsible 
for  the  full  revenue  on  all  the  arable  land  of  the  village,  and  received 
a deduction  of  ten  per  cent.  This  in  Mr.  Ellis1  opinion  was  not  more 
than  a fair  return  for  the  management,  and  he  recommended  that 
all  villages  so  settled  should  be  specially  freed  from  liability  to  pay 
under  the  proposed  settlement,  as  the  deduction  of  ten  per  cent  was 
made  in  return  for  the  management  of  the  village,  a service  which 
the  izdfatdar  continued  to  perform  as  heretofore.  Government 
sanctioned  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  with  the  modi fi cations 
recommended  by  the  Revenue  Commissioner,  thus  refusing  to  allow 
the  five-anna  v atari  settlement  to  be  extended  to  izdfat  villages.1 

In  1865  when  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into  Kolvan, 
now  VAda  and  ShAhApur  including  Mokhada,  the  Superintendent 
of  survey  reported  that  there  were  thirteen  izdfat  villages,1 * 
The  holders  of  eight  of  these  villages*  prayed  that  the  introduction 
of  the  survey  might  be  delayed  as  they  claimed  to  hold  at  a fixed 
rate.  The  Commissioner  of  survey,  in  forwarding  this  report,  added 
that  the  Superintendent  explained  that  the  settlement  was  deferred 
at  the  request  of  the  Collector,  the  late  Mr,  Stewart  Gordon.  At  the 
same  time,  as  there  was  nothing  special  in  the  tenure  or  general 
terms  on  which  the  villages  were  held,  he  recommended  that  the 
MurbAd  settlement  should  be  applied  to  them.  This  proposal  was 
sanctioned  by  Government  in  their  Resolution  3183  of  5th 
September  I860.  In  1867  a question  arose  as  to  the  forest  rights 
of  these  eight  villages,  and  much  confusion  was  caused  by  the 
district  officers  incorrectly  reporting  to  Government  that  Mr.  Gordon 
had  extended  his  vatan  settlement  to  them.  The  fact  was  that 
only  in  the  cases  of  KAmbAra  and  Varla  had  he,  prior  to  the 
receipt  of  Government  Resolution  4289  of  28th  October  1864, 
taken  agreements  from  the  izdfalddra  to  pay  five  anna*  quit-rent  on 
their  forest  cuttings.  In  the  KAmbAra  agreement  it  was  particularly 
stipulated  that  the  agreement  was  conditional  on  Government 
sanctioning  the  vatan  settlement.4  A further  misunderstanding 
appears  to  have  risen  in  1867  from  an  agreement  made  in  1854* 
by  Dr.  Gibson,  Conservator  of  Forests,  with  the  izdfatdar  a of 


1 Gov.  Be*.  4289  of  28 tb  October  1864. 

» Their  n&mea  were,  K&mh&ra,  Amgaon,  VAraol,  Varla,  VareAla,  VAsind,  A doe  hi , 
DolhAra,  Boraheti,  Varaekol  , Devli,  Bnopavli,  and  Vivar. 

& The  first  eight  name*  in  the  preceding  footnote. 

4 On  the  23rd  September  1864  Mr.  Gordon  wrote  ; * Am  regards  the  Tillage  of 
KAmbAra  which  hae  been  held  by  the  family  of  the  Huh  amnia  on  the  izdfat  tenure, 
on  account  of  dtthmukhi  vatan,  and  the  management  of  the  foreata  then  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Haahamnia,  Mr.  Giberae  the  then  Collector  also  iuued  an  order  (No,  237, 
21  et  Aug.  1336)  directing  the  woodcutting  contract  to  he  given  to  the  ixdfatddr,  who 
hae  now  pawed  a paper  of  agreement  accepting  the  term*  of  the  Summary  Settlement 
Act.  An  order  should  therefore  be  iaauea  to  the  Kolvan  mAmlatdir  to  let  the 
ndfaiddr  cut  hia  f create  whenever  he  may  apply  for  leave  to  do  eo.’  Mr,  Mulock,  C.& 

* See  Government  Letter  272  of  11th  January  iBtfO. 
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Kurung  and  PAthr&j  to  protect  the  teak  in  their  forests.  Under 
this  agreement,  after  deducting  expenses,  the  izdfatddrs  were  to 
get  a one-third  share  (5  annas  in  the  rupee)  of  the  produce  when 
their  forests  were  cut  by  Government,  The  five  annas  to  be  paid 
to  the  izdfatddrs  for  protecting  the  forests  was  confused  with  the 
five  anna®  vatan  settlement  to  be  taken  by  Government  for 
commutation  of  service  under  the  Gordon  settlement.  The  result 
was  that  orders  were  passed  conflicting  with  those  issued  by 
Government  at  the  survey  settlements  of  the  district.  The  one- 
third  (5  an  ran*)  or  Gordon  vatan  settlement  was  applied  and  forest 
rights  were  conceded,  on  condition  that  when  the  forest  was  cut  the 
izdfatddr  should  pay  a quit-rent  of  one-third  (5  annas  in  the  rupee) 
of  the  forest  produce.  This  settlement  was  extended  to  VarsAla 
under  the  orders  of  Government,  and  to  Bhopavli,  KAmbAra, 
Amgaou,  Varla,  YArool,  Adoshi,  and  DolbAra  under  the  orders  of 
the  Commissioner,  Of  these  villages  only  the  four  last  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  izdfatddrs,  the  others  being  under  attachment. 
Government  have  lately  held  with  respect  to  these  villages  that 
the  agreements  passed  were  invalid  ; that  the  orders  of  the 
Commissioners  were  issued  under  a misapprehension  of  the  facts 
and  should  be  cancelled ; and  that,  for  the  future,  the  izdfatddrs 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  the  villages  on  the  liberal  terms  sanctioned 
in  connection  with  the  survey  settlement.  If  they  refuse  to  pay 
the  revenue,  the  villages  should  be  declared  forfeited  under  section 
153  of  the  Land  Revenue  Code.1  Government  have  always 
exercised  the  power  of  attaching  izdfat  villages,  in  cases  where 
proper  accounts  are  not  kept,  and  the  Collector  has  been  authorized 
to  demand  security  from  the  holder  for  the  payment  of  the  revenue.2 * 

In  respect  to  forest  rights  Dr.  Gibson  took  agreements  from  the 
holder  of  MAsla  in  1850,  and  from  the  holders  of  Adivli,  PAthraj, 
and  Korun  g in  1854,  to  protect  their  teak  forests  on  condition  that 
Government  gave  them  a one- third  share  of  the  produce  of  the 
forest  cuttings.  An  inquiry  made  in  1858  showed  that,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  izdfatddrs  had  not  exercised  forest 
rights  and  Government8  refused  to  recognize  the  claim  to  forests  in 
the  Shera  village  of  Sh&hApur,  and  in  the  PAthraj,  Kurung,  and 
Adivli  villages  of  the  Karjat  sub-division.4  From  the  holders 
of  the  izdfat  villages  to  which  the  vatan  settlement  had  been 
improperly  applied,  agreements  were  taken  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  to  pay  Government  five  annas  {in  the  case  of  Amgaon  six 
annas)  on  the  receipts  from  their  forests  when  they  cut  them, 
and  elaborate  rules  regarding  the  cutting  of  their  forests  have  been 
sanctioned  by  Government,8  Nine  of  the  izdfat  villages  are  now 
under  attachment  and  managed  by  Government,  Shera,  Vsraskol, 
Devli,  and  Bhopavli  have  been  under  attachment  ever  since  the 
introduction  of  the  survey.  KAmbAra,  Amgaon,  and  VareAla  were 
attached  in  August  1878,  and  Adivli  and  VAvar  have  been  recently 
attached.  There  are  at  present  (1882)  in  all  thirty-eight  izdfat 


i Got,  Rw.  4938  of  26th  July  1882.  * Gov.  Hen.  1016  of  17th  Utrch  1864, 

a Gov.  R«.  975  of  10th  Much  i860.  < Gov.  Ro*.  4163  of  10tb  July  1876. 

s Gov.  Re*.  6770  of  2nd  December  1875, 
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Chapter  VIII*  village 31  in  the  Th&na  district*  and  three  share  or  shardhati  village*, 

ha^d  Atgaon,  Tuta,  and  KhAtivli,  which  are  held  one-half  in  iwdfat  and 

A Ami  niflrtr  fl.tionr  one-half  in  md/n-* 

Tenimt,  Salt  marsh  reclamations  are  of  three  kinds,  sarkdri  those  effected 

SMltfrL  by  Government;  shifotri*  those  effected  by  a single  proprietor ; and 

kularag  those  effected  by  a body  of  cultivators*  In  Panvel  there  are 
two  Government  reclamations,  thirty-eight  held  by  single  proprietors, 
and  five  by  bodies  of  husbandmen.  The  Government  reclamations 
are  repaired  at  state  expense*  the  m&mlatdar  estimating  the  cost  of  the 
repairs,  which  are  carried  out  twice  in  the  year,  in  May  before  the  rains 
and  in  September  towards  their  close.  The  portions  of  the  embankment 
requiring  repairs  are  measured  with  a rod  or  *iandf  thirty  feet  (20 
hats)  long,  and  the  m&mlatddr  pays  the  pdtil  the  estimated  coat. 
The  husbandmen  who  till  the  reclamation  generally  repair  it  and  the 
gangs  of  labourers  are  called  jot.  To  meet  the  cost  of  these  repairs, 
at  the  time  of  the  survey  settlement,  the  acre  rates  were  raised  from 
Is*  to  2s.  (as.  8 -Re*  1).  The  mamlatd&r,  district  kdrkun , taldti3 
and  pdtil  see  to  the  repairs*  They  are  always  well  carried  oat,  and 
complaints  of  carelessness  are  rarely  if  ever  received.  In  some 
cases,  especially  in  Bassein,  a yearly  lump  sum  is  paid  by  Government 
for  the  embankments*  and,  if  this  is  not  enongh*  the  pdtil  and  the 
husbandmen  have  to  finish  the  repairs  without  pay*  Shiloiri  hhdrs. 


l Thdna  Izdfai  Village*. 


Bui- 

Villages 

Suit 

ViLuta. 

So*- 

V ILIAC  BA 
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Vju-ufcol. 

V 4 » i D d 
(Mekh&da). 

A'dasbl* 

Df-lhkra. 

Vi^ar 

XfcmbAn.  , 

A'uiftBoa. 

Vimd* 

Verts, 

Vsieils. 

Devil, 

Bhopvll* 

t Shiloiri,  ten-mad  ahUptar  or  serrotore  in  Section  IV.  of  Regulation  1 of  1806,  is 
defined  as  ‘ lands  said  to  have  been  acquired  by  the  natives  on  favourable  terms  by 
purchase  from  their  Portuguese  masters,  which  property  has  been  respected  throughout 
subsequent  revolutions,  * A description  of  the  assessment  levied  on  such  lands  is  given 
in  Sections  XXXVI,  and  UX.  of  the  same  Regulation.  Mr.  Muloek,  C.8. 

The  word  *hit  seems  to  mean  a gap,  and  to  be  derived  from  the  Kiaorese  jA*fc  split, 
referring  to  the  gaps  at  the  small  water-ways  that  were  left  till  the  bank  was  finished 
and  .then  shut  with  gates.  The  language  suggests  that  the  practice  dates 

it  her  Dra vidian  revenue  terms  may 


pre-Aryan  times,  but  this  and  other  Dravidf&n  revenue  terms  may  have 
introduced  during  the  sway  of  the  Silh&ra  or  Rdshlrakuta  dynasties  ; noth  of  whom 
seem  to  have  had  a strong  southern  element.  See  History,  pp.  422,  428,  434.  Major 
Jervis  (Konkan,  78)  was  of  opinion  that  the  special  arrangements  for  encouraging  the  0 
reclamation  of  salt  waste  wore  introduced  by  the  Ahmad n agar  government.  But, 
when  the  Portuguese  established  their  power,  special  grants  were  m force  in  Sftleette 
and  Bassein,  parte  of  t he  district  never  held  by  the  Ahmadnagar  kings.  The  Portuguese 
greatly  encouraged  these  reclamations  by  rule*  of  gradually  increasing  rental  on 
Vie  Kama  principle  as  Todar  Mai's  rules  for  the  rental  of  waste  lands,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  MarSth*  practice  about  fresh  navkird,  or  renewed  kirdtutr  tillage. 
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or  proprietor**  reclamations,  stand  in  the  public  accounts  in  the  name 
of  the  proprietor.  Formerly  it  was  usual  for  the  proprietor  to  take 
one  man  of  rice  a bigha  for  the  repairs,  now  the  contract,  khand  makta 
or  svdrnitva,  system  has  been  applied  to  these  lands  and  from  five  to 
ten  mans  an  acre  are  taken  as  rent.  The  proprietor  is  responsible 
for  the  repairs,  and  he  makes  private  arrangements  with  his  tenants, 
Kul&rag  or  peasant-held  reclamations  are  shown  in  the  accounts, 
with  a share  of  the  land  and  of  the  assessment  entered  against  each 
cultivator's  name.  All  combine  for  the  repairs,  the  headman 
calling  the  rest  when  their  services  are  wanted.  Complaints  of  the 
repairs  being  scamped  or  of  a sharer  refusing  to  do  his  part  of  the 
work  are  unknown. 


Chapter  VIII. 
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The  term  khot  or  revenue  farmer  is  incorrectly  applied  to  eighteen  Leasehold 

holders  of  large  estates,  comprising  fifty- three  villages  in  S&lsette.  Village*. 

These  estates  have  in  all  cases  been  granted  by  the  British 
Government.  The  chief  of  these  estates  are  the  Karla,  the  M£l£d, 
the  Pavai,  the  Goregaon,  the  Devnar,  the  Vo  via,  and  the  Bh&ndup. 

The  Kurla  estate  includes  seven  villages,  Karla,  Mohili,  Kole  Kaly&n, 

Marol,  Shdh&r,  Asa!  pa,  and  Parj&pur.  It  was  granted  in  1809  to 
Mr.  Hormasji  Bamanji  V&dia  in  exchange  for  a piece  of  ground 
belonging  to  him  in  Bombay,  near  the  Apollo  Gate.  The  difference 
between  the  revenue  of  these  villages  and  the  yearly  interest  on  the 
amount  at  which  the  plot  of  ground  in  Bombay  was  valued  was 
made  payable  yearly  to  Government.  In  1840-41  this  yearly 
pent  was  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  a lump  sum  of  £2500 
(Rs.  25,000),  and  the  estate  was  conveyed  in  fee  simple,  exclusive  of 
excise  rights.  Certain  lands  in  these  villages  are  held  direct  from 
Government  by  original  occupants.  The  survey  settlement  was 
introduced  into  them  in  1878.  The  M41&d  estate  consists  of  seven 
villages,  Mdl&d,  Dahisar,  M&g&tna,  Tulshi,  Are,  Ek&ar,  Kanberi,  and 
part  of  P&h&di.  It  was  granted  in  1806  to  Mr.  Ardesar  D&di  in 
exchange  for  a plot  of  ground  in  the  Fort  of  Bombay,  known  as 
Harjivan  Lola's  garden,  which  was  taken  by  Government  subject  to 
the  payment  of  the  difference  between  the  revenue  of  the  villages 
and  the  yearly  interest  of  the  amount  at  which  the  Bombay  plot  of 
ground  was  valued.  The  villages  were  finally  conveyed  in  fee 
simple  by  indenture  dated  25th  January  1819,  subject  to  the  yearly 
payment  of  £244  (Rs.  2440).  The  excise  rights  have  lately  { 1 880), 
under  section  65  of  the  Abkdri  Act  (V,  of  1878),  been  bought  by 
Government  for  £5 1 65  (Rs.  51,050).  The  villages  of  Mdl4d,  Kanheri, 

Ara,  and  Tulshi  were,  on  the  6th  October  3 868,  bought  by  Mr. 

Ahmadbhtfj  H&bibbh&i  from  the  trustees  of  Messrs.  Ardesar 
Kharsedji  Dikii  and  Hormasji  Kharsedii  Dadi.  The  Pavai  estate 
includes  six  villages,  Pavai,  Tiranddj,  Kopri  Khurd,  S&ki,  P&apoli, 
and  Tung6va.  It  was  originally  given  in  perpetual  farm  to 
Dr.  Helenas  Scott  in  1799-  But,  owing  to  his  death  and  the  non- 
payment  of  rent,  it  was  attached  by  Government,  In  1 829  it  was 
again  leased  in  perpetual  farm  to  the  late  Mr.  Fr4mji  Kdvasji,  and,  in 
1837,  was  conveyed  to  him  on  payment  of  £4747  (Rs.  47,470)  in  fee- 
simple,  burdened  with  the  charge  of  maintaining  a reservoir  on  the 
Duncan  Road  in  Bombay.  The  excise  rights  of  the  estate  were  bought 
by  Government  in  1879  for  £5000  (Rs.  50,000)  under  section  64  of  the 
a 310—60 
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Abk^ri  Act.  The  villages  are  at  present  under  the  management  of  an 
official  assignee.  The  Goregaon  estate  includes  six  villages,  Goregaon, 
M&j&s,  Poisar,  Mogra,  B^ndivli,  Oshivra,  and  part  of  a seventh 
Pdhddi.  It  was  granted  in  farm  in  1 880  to  Mr.  Kbarsedji  K&vasji, 
and  was  subsequently  (22nd  September  1847),  on  the  payment  of  a 
lump  sum  of  £3000  (Rs.  30,000),  conveyed  by  deed  in  fee  simple, 
subject  to  the  yearly  payment  of  one  rupee.  This  estate  has  changed 
hands  more  than  once.  In  1849  it  was  bought  from  the  family  of 
the  grantee  by  Mr.  M£nekji  Litnji  for  £24,600  (Rs.  2,46,000),  and 
in  1869  it  was  bought  from  Mr.  M&nekji's  son  by  the  present  owner 
Mr.  Bayrdmji  Jijibhii.  At  the  request  of  the  owner  the  survey  has 
been  introduced.  The  Devnar  estate  includes  five  villages,  Devour, 
Bor  la,  Kirol,  Ghana,  and  V ars&va  Borbh&t.  It  was  granted  in 
perpetual  lease  to  Mr.  DhAkji  D&d&ji  in  1809  on  a rental  of  £518 
(Rs.  5180).  In  addition  to  this  a sum  of  £39  (Rs.  390)  is  paid  for 
lands  held  by  husbandmen  direct  from  Government.  Only  two  of 
the  villages,  Ghana  and  Vars&va  BorbhAt,  remain  in  the  family  of 
the  original  grantee ; the  other  three  have  been  sold  to  different 
buyers.  In  1380  the  excise  rights  were  bought  under  section  66  of 
the  Abk&ri  Act. 


The  Vo  via  estate  includes  three  villages,  Vovia,  Vadavli,  and 
Chital sar  M£np6da.  It  was  granted  by  the  East  India  Company  in 
1803  to  Mr.  Gopalr&v  B&puji,  a Vakil  of  theG&ikw&r  of  Baroda.  In 
1859  an  adoption  was  made  without  Government  sanction,  and,  in 
1362,  the  matter  was  compromised  under  section  48  of  Regulation 
XVII.  of  1827  by  the  payment  of  five  anna*  in  the  rupee  on  the 
rental  fixed  by  the  survey,  and  the  village  was  continued  to  the 
adopted  heir.  This  arrangement  was  confirmed  by  Government 
Resolution  3169  of  19th  August  1862,  and  Government  Resolution 
6766,  dated  2nd  December  1875,  gave  the  proprietor  sole  forest  rights. 

The  Bh&ndup  estate  includes  the  village  of  BhAndap  and  lands  in 
N&hur  and  K&njur*  These,  in  1303,  were  leased  in  perpetuity  to 
Mr.  Luke  Ashbumer  for  a yearly  rental  of  £235  (Rs.  2350)*  A plot 
of  ground  in  Bh£ndup  was  excepted,  and.  in  1839-40,  it  was  granted 
rent-free  for  forty  years  to  the  late  Mr.  Kavasji  M&nekji,  the  father 
of  the  present  proprietors.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  new  excise 
system  the  large  Bh&ndup  distillery  has  been  closed,  and  owing  to 
family  disputes  the  estate  is  now  in  the  hands  of  an  official  assignee. 

Besides  these  thirty-six  villages,  seventeen  Sileette  villages  have 
been  granted  by  the  British  Government  on  lease  or  in  indm , making 
a total  of  fifty-three  out  of  the  107  S&lsette  villages.  In  1799 
Chendavli  was  leased  in  perpetuity  to  Dr.  Helenas  Scott,  and  was 
sold  iu  1828  by  the  Civil  Court  when  Mr,  Vik&ji  Meherji  of  T£r£par 
purchased  it.  In  1805  VyAravli  was  farmed  in  perpetuity  to 
Oregoria  Manuel  de  Silva,  but  no  deed  was  passed.  In  1829-30 
H ary 41i  was  granted  half  in  perpetual  indm  and  half  in  perpetual 
farm  to  MervAnji  Baatamji  D&rukh£ndv&la.  In  1830-31  Chinch  veil, 
Dindoshi,  and  Akurli  were  leased  in  perpetuity  to  Lftkfibmui  .con 
Harishchaudra,  subject  to  a yearly  payment  of  £78  (Rs.  780)  ; 
M&ravli  and  M&hul  were  given,  the  former  in  indm  in  1337  and  the 
latter  in  perpetual  farm  in  1831  to  Frdmji  Festanji,  the  head  servant 
of  Government  Bouse.  In  1830-31  Valnai  and  V&dhvan  were 
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granted  in  hereditary  iruim  to  Mr.  Hormasji  Rastamji,  the  treasurer 
of  the  S&t4ra  Residency.  In  1881  Borivda  was  leased  to  KrishnaiAv 
Raghun&th.  In  1838*84  KAnjur  and  Vikhroli  were  leased  in 
perpetual  farm  to  Fr&mji  K4vasji,  subject  to  an  annual  payment  of 
£93  (Rs.  930).  In  1830-37  Anik  was  leased  for  ninety- nine  years 
to  Fr&mji  Nasarv&nji.  In  1842*43  Vila  P&rla  and  Ju  were  granted 
in  in&m  to  Mr,  Kavroji  Jamsedji,  and,  in  1844-45  Ghdtkopar  was 
leased  for  ninety-nine  years  to  Ratanji  Edalji. 

In  almost  all  of  these  leases  the  rental  is  specified  in  nxudds,  or 
rice  measures,  and  not  in  cash.  This  muda  calculation  was  made 
according  to  a system  peculiar  to  S&lsette,  called  the  tijdi  or  one-third. 
Under  this  system  the  4 Government  rental  is  found  by  multiplying 
the  quantity  of  dhep  by  two,  dividing  it  by  three,  and  multiplying 
the  quotient  by  twenty  the  number  of  rupees  at  which  each  muda 
of  land  is  assessed/1 
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Except  the  Knrla  and  M&l£d  estates,  which  were  given  in  exchange 
for  land  in  Bombay,  the  estates  were  granted  to  encourage  the 
investment  of  capital  in  land,  the  increase  of  population,  and  the 
growth  of  better  crops.  Except  the  Kurla,  M&l&d,  Pavai,  and 
Goregaon  estates,  which  are  held  in  fee-simple  or  freehold,  these 
leased  villages  were  charged  fairly  high  rentals,  and  in  most  cases 
were  subject  to  the  following  conditions.  Lands  occupied  at  the 
time  of  the  lease  on  the  shilotri , or,  according  to  some  deeds,  on  the 
suti  tenure,  were  not  to  become  the  lessee's,  unless  he  satisfied  or 
bought  out  the  incumbents.  The  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  were  to  be  promoted,  and  the  lessee  was  to  protect  and  be- 
friend them.  The  lessee  was  to  build  reservoirs  and  embankments, 
to  sink  wells,  and  to  grow  the  better  class  of  crops.  The  rates  of 
assessment  were  not  to  be  raised,  and  no  innovation  was  to  be 
introduced  without  express  sanction.  The  lessee  was  to  continue  all 
village  charitable  and  religious  allowances.  Waste  land  was  granted 
free  for  forty  years.  On  the  forty -first  year  all  land,  except  what 
was  totally  unfit  for  tillage,  was  to  be  assessed.  The  lessee  was  to 
recover  and  pay  into  the  treasury,  over  and  above  the  amount 
mentioned  in  his  lease,  all  amounts  due  on  leases  granted  in  the 
estate.  The  village  was  not  to  change  hands  without  Government 
leave.  The  lessee  was  to  possess  and  exercise  the  authority  of  a 
farmer  under  Chapter  VJ.  of  Regulation  XVII.  of  1827,  But  he  was 
to  exercise  no  magisterial  or  judicial  authority,  unless  it  was  duly 
conferred  on  him.  He  was  not  to  make  or  sell  opium,  poisonous 
substances,  tobacco,  or  hemp  flowers.  The  Collector  was  to  have 
power  to  inspect  the  village,  and  examine  what  improvement  and 
progress  were  made.  Suits  regardiug  the  lease  were  to  be  brought 
m the  District  Court.  Any  new  system  of  revenue  introduced  by 
Government  in  other  villages  of  the  district  was  to  be  applicable  to 
these  grant  villages. 

Forest  rights  seem  to  have  been  conoeded  in  the  ease  of  the  large 
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i Thai.  231  7nudd9  multiplied  by  two  and  divided. by  three  give  164  ra*l  miidd* 
which,  when  multiplied  by  twenty,  give  Re.  3080,  Mr.  JAngfonTe  Letter  72,  of  18th 
November  1842,  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Oovemment. 
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freehold  estates,  Favai,  MAlAd,  Karls,  and  Goregaon,  as  also  in  thoae 
of  Devnar,  Valnai,  Yovla,  and  HaryAli.  In  the  other  leasee  the 
concession  is  not  so  clear.  The  Privy  Council  has  held  that  the 
GhAtkopsr  lease  did  not  give  the  forests,  although  the  waste  land 
was  granted  free  for  forty  years.1  Although  these  leaseholders 
style  themselves  proprietors,  they  cannot  claim  the  ownership  of  the 
Boil,  for  the  Court  of  Directors  were  moat  reluctant  to  part  with 
the  ownership  of  the  soil  and  its  alienation  was  jealously  watched. 
In  their  despatch  No.  20,  dated  26th  June  1843,  sanctioning  the 
reduction  of  the  revenue  of  K h arsed ji  KAvasji’s  Goregaon  estate, 
the  Coart  wrote  i * Although  we  should  have  much  preferred  that 
any  favour  of  which  Kharsedji  KAvasji  might  be  thought  deserving 
should  have  been  shown  in  the  shape  of  a gratuitous  permanent 
redaction  on  the  amount  of  his  rent  rather  than  by  permitting  him 
to  redeem  the  whole,  yet,  in  consideration  of  the  very  strong 
manner  in  which  yon  solicit  our  compliance  with  your  recommendation, 
we  shall  not  refuse  our  sanction  to  the  arrangement  which  you 
have  proposed.  As,  however,  we  entertain  strong  objections  to  the 
entire  alienation  of  the  absolute  property  in  the  soil,  we  desire  that 
you  will  cause  a nominal  rent  (say  of  one  rupee  per  annum)  to  be 
reserved  in  the  deed,  payable  on  demand  to  the  Collector  or  other 
officer  exercising  revenue  authority  in  the  district  as  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  ultimate  title  to  the  land  is  still  vested  in 
the  Government/ 


In  thirty-four  of  the  leasehold  and  in  one  indm  village  NAnAla, 
the  survey  has  been  introduced,  in  some  at  the  request  of  the  lease- 
holder and  in  others  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  deeds*  In 
Kurla,  Marol,  A sal  pa,  Mohili,  ParjApnr,  ShAbAr,  Haryali,  Chitalsar 
MAnpada,  Anik,  NAn&la,  Borivda,  Mai  Ad,  Kanheri,  Ara,  Vila  PArla, 
Ju,  Chinchavli,  Dindoshi,  Akurli,  Vo  via,  and  Vadavli,  survey  rates 
were  introduced  under  Government  Resolution  8125  . of  25th  May 
1876  ; in  Kole  KalyAu,  BAudivIi,  Mogra,  Oshivra,  Goregaon,  Poisar, 
MAjAs,  PAh&di,  and  GhAtkopar,  under  Government  Resolution  6 78 of 
2nd  February  1877;  in  Valnai  and  VAdhvan,  and  also  in  Dahisar, 
Eksar,  and  MAgAtna,  under  Government  Resolution  5521  of  18th 
October  1880, 

The  object  with  which  Government  granted  these  villages  baa 
been  defeated  and  the  results  are  disappointing.  Few  of  the 
estates  remain  in  the  families  of  the  original  grantees.  They  have 
been  sold  chiefly  owing  to  money  difficulties.  The  owners  rarely 
live  on  their  estates,  or  take  much  interest  in  them  or  in  the  welfare 
of  their  people.  Passing  through  SAlsette  either  by  the  Peninsula 
or  the  Baroda  railway  the  line  lies  almost  exclusively  through  these 
alienated  villages,  and  their  neglected  state  contrasts  unfavourably 
with  the  Government  lands  elsewhere.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the 
high  price  which  firewood  and  hay  fetch  in  the  Bombay  market. 
Brushwood  and  grass  aTe  among  the  most  profitable  crops  the 
leaseholders  can  grow,  while  the  system  of  selling  to  dealers  dfr 
contractors  relieves  the  leaseholders  of  the  anxieties  and  troubles  of 


1 Vol.  10,  Weekly  Reporter  13,  Pr,  C. 
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agriculture,  In  1880  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of  survey  (669 
of  2 1st  May  1880),  in  reporting'  on  the  introduction  of  the  new 
survey  into  Valnai  and  V6dbva.n,  wrote  : 'These  villages  are  situated 
about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  the  P6Mdi  station  of  the  Baroda 
railway,  Valnai  being  to  the  west  and  Vadhvan  to  the  east  of  the 
line.  VAdhvan  is  uninhabited,  and,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  tenants,  much  of  the  Hoe  and  hill  crop  land  has  been 
uncultivated  for  years.  The  whole  of  the  rice  lands  in  this  village 
are  now  under  grass  and  are  leased  to  Bombay  grass-dealers.  The 
increase  in  the  assessment  of  V&dhvan  is  very  small,  compared  with 
that  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Valnai,  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  rice  land  in  V&dhvan  has  remained  untitled  for  so 
long  a period,  that  it  is  unfit  for  rice  cultivation  without  a considerable 
outlay  of  money  on  embankments  and  levelling,  and  a lower 
classification  valuation  has  been  put  on  it  than  on  the  rice  lands  of 
Valnai,  Whilst  in  S&lsette,  I consulted  some  of  the  proprietors  how 
it  was  that  hill  lauds  in  S&lsette  yielded  larger  profits  under  grass 
than  under  grain.  Some  of  them  could  give  no  information  as  their 
hill  lands  were  never  tilled.  The  result  of  information  obtained  from 
one  or  two  proprietors  who  possessed  some  accounts  of  the  cultivation 
was  to  show  an  average  acre  outturn  of  £1  1 5s.  4 d.  (Rs,  17-10*8)/ 
The  yearly  produce  of  an  acre  of  good  land  under  grass  is  about  8000 
pounds  of  hay  worth  at  the  present  rate  about  £1  10s.  (Re.  1 5),  As  the 
cost  of  cutting  and  carting  grass  is  much  less  than  of  raising  grain, 
land  pays  better  under  gross.  This  estimate  is  mainly  based  on 
figures  supplied  by  the  proprietor  of  a village  close  to  Btfndra. 
From  inquiries  made  in  villages  further  from  Bombay,  I believe  that 
when  grass  has  to  be  carted  more  than  twenty  miles,  the  profits 
from  grain  and  from  grass  are  much  the  same,  bnt  the  cultivation 
of  hill  grains  in  west  S&lsette  is  so  limited  that  without  experiments 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  information/  These  remarks  explain 
why  villages  which  were  populous  when  granted  are  now  uninhabited. 
It  pays  the  leaseholders  to  oust  or  get  rid  of  their  tenants  and  turn 
their  rice  fields  into  meadow,  and  this  process  is  quietly  but  surely 
going  on. 

Another  large  estate  of  3688  acres,  exclusive  of  salt  marsh,1 * 3  was 
granted  by  deed  dated  1870  to  RAm  chandra  Lakshmanji  of  Bombay, 
on  a lease  of  999  years,  in  the  villages  of  Gbodbandar,  Bhdyndar, 
and  Mira.  This  estate  was  granted  because  the  villagers  refused  to 
keep  the  large  Shay n da r embankments  in  repair. 

The  conditions  attaching  to  the  grant  were  that  the  lessee  should 
pay  a yearly  rent  of  £679  (Rs.  6790) ; that  he  should  keep  the 
embankments,  dams,  and  sluices  in  repair  ; that  he  should  demand 
no  rent  from  inamdart ; that  he  should  demand  only  survey  rates 
for  9uti  and  varkas  lands  ; that  he  should  keep  boundary  marks  in 
repair ; that  he  should  pay  j o&tils’  and  hereditary  officers'  claims  and 
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1 The  details  aw,  lit  year,  8 man*  of  ndehni  valued  at  R*.  29 ; 2nd  year,  0 man * of 

vari  valued  at  Re.  18  ; 3rd  year,  2 man*  of  vdid  valued  at  Ke.  6 * total  Re.  53  ; yearly 
average  Ra  17-10-8.  Mr.  Mnlock,  G.S. 

3 The  details  were,  indm  lands  26  seres,  tvt*  lands  351  acres,  early  and  hill- crop 
lauds  434  acres,  and  yearly  tenant  land  2877  acres.  Hr.  Mu  Jock,  C.S. 
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allowances  ; that  li©  should  not  interfere  with  rights  of  way  5 that 
he  should  surrender  Land  free  of  coat  for  the  BhAyndar  railway 
station  ; that  he  should  give  notice  of  the  assignment  of  lands  ; that 
he  should  not  assign  lands  without  leave ; and  that  the  salt  marsh 
lands  were  liable  to  resumption  if  not  reclaimed  within  twenty  years. 
This  estate  has  been  the  cause  of  much  litigation,  owing  to  an 
attempt  of  the  leaseholder  to  levy  from  the  yearly  tenants  one-half 
instead  of  one -third  of  the  produce.  The  district  court  and  the 
High  Court  on  appeal  (appeal  292  of  1880)  have  decided  that  the 
leaseholder's  claim  to  levy  one-half  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
Country. 

Chikkal,  or  extra  cultivation,  is  in  Section  III,  of  Regulation  I of 
1808  described  as  spare  grounds  allotted  to  the  cultivators  for 
the  rearing  of  surplus  batty  or  rice  plants  by  the  Portuguese  land- 
holder, who  furnished  him  with  seed  on  condition  of  the  cultivator* a 
rendering,  besides  the  original  amount  of  seed,  a third  or  sometime© 
only  a fourth  or  a still  less  proportion  of  the  produce.  The  practice 
is  stated  to  be  still  occasionally  continued  between  private  occupants, 
or  by  Government  supplying  from  its  unoccupied  lands  space  for 
the  rearing  of  rice  seedlings, 

Gatkuli1  and  Eksdii  tenants  were  teuants-at-wiH,  or  yearly  tenant© 
holding  their  land  from  Government  from  year  to  year,  on  such  terms 
as  Government  chose  to  impose. 


SECTION  III,— HISTORY. 

History.  Most  of  the  forms  of  assessment  that  were  in  force  when  Th&n* 

Early  Hindus*  was  ceded  to  the  British,  and  which  continue  in  use  in  a few  village 
groups  in  the  north-east  of  the  district,  can  be  traced  to  the  Hindu 
chiefs  who  held  the  country  before  the  arrival  of  the  MusalmAns.  Rice 
lands  were,  without  measuring  them,  divided  into  parcels  or  block© 
which  were  estimated  to  require  a certain  amount  of  seed  or  to  yield 
a certain  quantity  of  grain.  This  system  was  known  under  several 
names,  dnep,  kunddbandi , mudabandi , hdsbandi , takbandi,  and 
tokdbandij2 *  The  principle  of  all  of  these  was  the  same,  though  in  some 
cases  slight  changes  were  introduced  apparently  by  the  Musalm&ns.s 
At  the  time  of  their  cession  to  the  British  this  form  of  assessment  was 
in  use  in  the  coast  districts  under  the  name  of  dhep*  According  to 
some  accounts  it  had  been  introduced  by  theMnsalmAns  (I320-154O),4 


1 Properly  land  whom  occupant  is  missing. 

* Of  these  words  dhep,  a lamp,  i§  Marathi,  apparently  of  Dravidian  or  at  least  on- 

Sanskrit  origin  ; htmda,  a lump  nun  or  quantity  of  grain,  is  apparently  the  K Ananas 

hundkdlU  lump  or  grow ; murka  which  ought  to  be  written  muda  a measure  of  grain 
(25-28  mans)  1 a a KAnarese  word  still  in  use ; ktts  an  tuumoavarad  parcel  of  land  is  an 
on -Sanskrit  UarAthi  want  ; fofc,  properly  i/io Jt,  is  an  un- Sanskrit  MarAthi  word 
meaning  lump  or  mass  ; taka  is  doubtful,  it  ia  aaid  to  he  Hindustani  and  to  mean 
both  a coin  and  a measure  of  land  (120  bigfuts}.  In  this  case  ictkbandi^  properly 
toixtbandif  would  imply  that  the  land  has  foeei>  measured.  If  so  it  has  no  place  in 
this  set  of  terms  and  must  hare  been  confused  with,  or  mis- written  for  tomoandi  or 
ibokdbandL 


a Mr.  Marriott*  llth  July  1821,  in  MS.  6d,  IflO,  137  139;  Mr,  Davidson,  7th  Ana. 
1837,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Esc.  867  of  1838,  280, 

* Rev,  Answers  1828,  in  MS.  Sel.  160,  711*714.  Malik  Amber  (1600)  ia  by  mistake 
mentioned  as  the  MusaJm&n  governor  who  introduced  the  system. 
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find  according1  to  others  by  the  Porto guesa  (1540-1740)*  But  both 
the  system  and  the  name  were  found  in  use  by  the  Portuguese*1  and 
ae  the  word  is  no- Sanskrit  Mar&thi,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  this  form  of  assessment  dates  from  very  early  times.  The  levy 
of  a plough  cess*  a sickle  cess*  or  a pickaxe  cess*  which*  till  the 
introduction  of  the  revenue  survey*  was  the  form  of  assessment 
almost  universal  in  hill  and  forest  tracts,  seems  also  to  date  from 
early  Hindu  times  * and  the  practice  of  measuring  palm  and  other 
garden  lands  into  bighds  seems  to  belong  to  the  pre-Musalm£n  Aryan 
or  part* Aryan  rulers.3  Finally*  the  K&narese  term  ahilotar  shows 
that  from  early  times  special  rules  have  been  in  force  to  encourage 
the  reclamation  of  salt  wastes*4 


Chapter^  VXIL 
Land 

Administration. 

Hljtobt. 
Early  Hindus* 


Little  is  known  of  the  revenue  changes  introduced  by  the  Musalm&n  The  Jfutalmdn*. 
rulers  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  Deccan 
Musalm&ns  in  Kaly&n  and  in  the  south  of  the  district  are  said  to 
have  fixed  the  government  share  at  one-third  of  the  estimated 
produce . 1 1 In  1469*  when  the  Bah mani  kings  e stabl ish ed  their 
authority  in  the  inland  parts*  they  found  the  land  so  deserted  that 
even  the  memory  of  village  boundaries  was  lost.®  People  were  fio 
few  that  the  new  villages  included  several  of  the  old*  and  lands  were 
given  to  all  who  would  till  them.  During  the  first  year  no  rent 
was  taken*  and  for  some  years  the  government  demand  was  limited 
to  a basketful  of  grain.7  Of  the  changes  introduced  along  the  coast 
by  the  Gujar&t  Musalm&ns  in  the  fifteenth  century  nothing  has  been 
traced*  This  and  the  fact  that  grants  of  land  continued  to  be  made 
by  Hindu  chiefs  till  the  sixteenth  century  seem  to  show  that*  except 
their  military  possession  of  certain  outposts*  the  authority  of  the 
GujarAt  kings  was  limited  to  the  receipt  of  tribute. 

During  the  sixteenth  century*  in  the  south-east  and  south*  the 
officers  of  the  Ahmadnagar  government  ore  said  to  have  measured 
the  rice  land  and  reduced  the  government  share  to  one-sixth*  and 
in  the  uplands  to  have  continued  the  levy  of  a plough  cess.  Extra 
cesses  and  vexatious  practices  are  said  to  have  been  stopped*  and 
the  husbandmen  to  have  been  treated  as  proprietary  holders* 
kubirag,  and  charged  only  a light  rent  payable  partly  in  money* 
partly  in  grain.  Except  trade  dues  and  the  levies  of  revenue 


1 Reg.  L of  1800,  sec.  2. 

* Mr.  Marriott,  11th  July  1821,  In  MS.  Sel.  160,  137-139.  The  plough  or  ndngar 
oess  system  still  (1881)  obtains  in  Karjat  and  In  the  MokbAda  petty  division  of 
Sh&h&pnr  ; end  the  hoe  or  kudnli  assessment  in  still  (1801)  in  use  in  Karjat. 

e Reg,  I.  of  1808,  sec.  8 el.  2.  Bigha  is  the  Sanskrit  vigrxxA  division  or  portion. 

4 The  rules  which  the  Portuguese  found  in  force  for  granting  lands  for  reclamation 
at  rates  rising  in  five  years  from  one-fourth  to  a full  rental  are  supposed  by  Major 
Jervis  (Konkin,  87)  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Nix&m  BbAhi  government.  But 
the  NizAm  BhAhi  kings  never  held  Basse  in,  and  the  name  shilotri  is  as  noticed 

above  of  Drevidiao  origin.  . _ molmtiHnr 

5 Hunddbandi  was  the  name  in  nee  in  Senjin,  and  Utkbandi  (probably  tokdbtmdi)  in 
Manor,  VtsbAta,  YAda,  Kolvan,  and  the  Dings.  Jervis'  Konkan,  101. 

* El ph instone1  n History,  4tb  Ed.  1857,  667-  For  fortv  years  the  Bahmanie  bad  been 
trying  to  conquer  the  Konkaa.  They  probably  held  the  south-east  of  Tbina  as 
over  dords. 

1 The  expression  is  a basket  of  grain  an  acre,  but  as  the  land  was  not  then 
measured,  it  probably  means  on  a plot  or  parcel  of  ground.  See  Jervis1  Konkan,  8&. 
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Chapter  YIIX.  officers  for  their  house  expenses,  there  were  no  extra  charges* 
T~A  The  revenue  was  gathered  b y village  accountants  or  hulkamis,  and 

AdminiatratioiL  brought  by  subordinate  agents  to  the  government  treasury*1 

Bistort.  Meanwhile  almost  the  whole  of  the  coast  had  passed  from  the 

The  Portuguese*  Musalmin  kings  of  Gujar&t  to  the  Portuguese.3  In  the  poor  and  wild 
SanjAn  and  T&r£pur  districts  to  the  north  of  Bassein  the  old  form  of 
assessment  was  kept  unchanged.  The  rice  lands  remained  divided 
in  blocks,  roughly  estimated  to  yield  a certain  quantity  of  grain,* 
and  in  the  hill  lands  the  Levy  of  a plough  or  sickle  cess  was 
continued*  Some  of  the  richer  lands  of  Bassein  are  said  to  have 
been  surveyed*4  In  the  rest  of  Bassein  and  in  S&lsette  a new 
system  was  introduced*  The  lauds  were  divided  into  estate®  and 
given  to  European  landlords  at  a quit- rent,  or /ore,  of  from  four  to 
ten  per  cent  of  the  former  rental. * Under  these  landlords  who  were 
called  proprietors  or  fazendeiroat  the  actual  cultivators,  except  those 
who  were  their  slaves/  held  on  the  old  lump  or  dhep  rates  which 
are  said  to  have  represented  half  the  produce.7  In  each  village  the 
distribution  of  the  rental  among  the  husbandmen  was  entrusted  to 
a mkdtdra  or  elder.8  There  would  also  seem  to  have  been  village 
clerks,  known  as  prabhuv,  who  were  paid  by  a money  cess  levied 
on  the  landlords.3  Except  establishing  this  class  of  large  land- 
owners  the  Portuguese  are  said  to  have  made  little  change  in  the 
revenue  system.10  Some  items  of  land  revenue  were,  as  was  the 
case  under  the  former  rulers,  levied  in  money.  The  chief  of  these 
were  a land  cess  on  palm  orchards  assessed  by  the  high a ; a tree  cess 
on  brsb  palms  paid  by  Bhand&ris  or  liquor- drawers ; a cess  on 
the  punavem,  a dye-yielding  flower  ; and  a cess  on  millstones  and 


1 Jervis*  Konkin,  82.  83. 

» Beside*  SAlsette  Mr.  Marriott  (11th  July  1821)  mention*  as  Portuguese  district#* 

Baaaein  Island,  HAoikpur,  Kimait,  SAyvAn,  Mtthim,  Kelva.  Sbrigaon,  TArApur, 
Chinchni,  D Ah  Aim.  Neher,  SanjAn,  Manor.  Asheri,  BelApur,  Atgaon.  MS.  SeL  160, 

132-133. 

® Major  Jervis  (Konkan,  82)  state#  that  the  quantity  taken  from  the  land  was 
determined  by  the  amount  of  seed  required  to  bow  the  field.  This  doe#  not  seem  to 
agree  with  the  other  account#  of  the  muda  tenure.  See  below,  p.  665. 

* In  1818,  the  Uod  tax  io  Bassein  was  levied  not  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
land,  hut  according  to  a survey  made  by  the  Portuguese.  Mr.  Marriott,  17th  Oct.  1818, 

Rev.  Diary  138  of  1818,  5168-5161. 

a Mr.  Marriott,  IHh  July  1821  in  MS.  SeL  160,  133;  Reg.  I.  1808,  tec,  II*  Major 
Jervi#  (Konkan,  84)  say#  the  rent  wm  one-third  or  one -fourth  of  the  produce.  This 
teem*  to  be  a mistake.  East  India  Papers,  III*  774,  give  from  four  to  ten  per  cent 
of  the  rent. 

* Many  of  these  slave*  were  African*.  Nairne’s  Konkan,  50. 

f Keg.  1.  of  ISOS,  sec.  IL 

8 Mr.  Nairoe  think*  that  these  mhdldrd*  were  choeen  only  in  villages  managed 
directly  by  govern  meet  officers.  But  it  rather  seem*  that  they  were  appointed  in 
all  villages  except  those  whose  land*  were  worked  as  a home  farm  by  the  landlord1* 
slaves.  Mkdtdra  (Sk.  mahattar ) appear*  in  some  of  the  early  Hindu  grant*  in  the 
sense  of  headman. 

* Reg.  I.  of  1808,  sec.  VI.  d*  4. 

10  The  change#  are  shown  in  detail  in  Reg.  I.  of  1808,  section  VT.  ol,  feUp  JRlfer.C0m 
chief  are  an  increase  in  some  village#  in  the  nise  of  the  mnrfa  or  grain  measure  ; 
addition  to  make  up  for  waste  in  carrying  the  rice  from  the  farmyard  to  the  granary  j 
for  wastage  in  the  granary  ; and  to  meet  the  coat  of  guard*.  Other  additions 
were  a wedding  gift  to  the  landlord1*  daughter  and  an  allowance  to  the  landlord1* 
wife.  There  was  also  a levy  to  meet  the  coat  of  taking  the  rice  to  the  boat  station 
and  to  meet  the  coat  of  a harvest  home,  augairah. 
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paving  stones  and  on  salt  pans.  Fishermen  paid  three  ceeses,  one 
known  as  rend  doli  on  stake  nets,  a poll  tax  ana  dena  at  different 
rates  according  to  ages,  and  a fish  cess  rend  mdeti  on  dry  fish* 
Under  excise  the  Portuguese  raised  money  from  liqnor  farms  rend 
ddruf  from  a still  cess  rend  bkatti,  and  from  a privilege  allowing 
the  people  of  a village  to  buy  their  liquor  where  they  chose*  Finally 
there  was  a shop  tax,  duhdnvdri , levied  on  grocers  and  other 
dealers.1 * * 

In  addition  to  the  original  quit-rent,  cesses  were  from  time  to 
time  levied  from  the  landowners.  But  the  rents  were  probably 
never  high  and  their  pressure  was  much  lightened  by  the  easy 
terms  on  which  salt-marsh  lands  were  granted  for  reclamation,® 
The  result  was  a great  development  of  the  districts  under  Portuguese 
rule*  The  landlords  are  described  as  living  in  much  splendour 
in  fine  conn  try- houses  and  as  being  enriched  beyond  measure ; 
and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  though  they  were  little  better  than 
tenants-at-will,  were  in  great  demand  and  apparently  fairly  off.* 
Large  areas  of  land  were  redeemed  from  salt  waste,  the  yield  of  rice 
was  greatly  increased,  and  the  finest  crops  were  grown,  sugarcane 
and  pine  apples,  cocoa-palms  and  betel  vines.  Even  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  Musalm&n  writers  praise  the 
Portuguese  for  the  justness  of  their  rule  and  the  lightness  of  their 
taxes.4 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  while  the  coast  lands  were  under  the 
Portuguese,  inland  Th&na  in  the  wilder  north  kept  to  the  old 
Hindu  system.  In  the  south-east  and  south,  under  Musalmin 
governors,  it  was  managed  by  Hindu  officers  styled  zaminddre . 
These  men,  holding  the  posts  of  deshmulth  md  deshpdnde>  performed 
the  duties  of  district  officers,  and  collected  the  revenue  from  the 
landholders  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  grain*  They  were  paid 
by  the  grant  of  certain  rent-free  villages  termed  izafatf  Early  in 
the  seventeenth  century  Malik  Ambar,  the  Ahmadnagar  minister, 
started  a new  system  based  on  the  system  introduced  in  Moghal 
territories  by  Akbar’e  minister  Todar  MaL  According  to  Major 
Jervis,  Malik  Am  bar’s  chief  change  was  to  make  the  settlement  direct 
with  the  village,  instead  of  with  the  district  hereditary  revenue 


1 Reg.  I*  of  1808,  sec*  VI.  cl,  2,  3-  According  to  Mr*  Marriott  (1 1th  July  1821},  the 
Portuguese  realised  but  a email  excise  revenue.  MS.  SeL  160,  133. 

i Jervis  (Konkan,  86)  says  the  charge  rose  in  five  year*  from  a fourth  to  a full 
rental.  But  these  terms  are  much  less  favourable  than  those  that  were  afterwards 
granted  by  the  Har&th&s,  and  it  seems  probable,  locking  at  the  position  of  the 
proprietors,  that  they  were  allowed  to  improve  their  estates  in  this  way  without  being 
called  on  to  pay  a higher  rent. 

a The  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  husbandmen  vary  greatly.  Major  Jervis  (Konkan, 
86)  apoakeof  them  as 4 by  aU  accounts  extremely  happy  and  easy  in  their  circumstances.' 
Mr.  Naira*  (Konkan,  60)  doubts  if  prosperity  extended  to  the  lower  classes.  He 
quotes  passages  which  speak  of  the  husbandmen  as  poor  wretches  worse  than  vassals. 
But  the  pity  of  the  writers  seems  to  have  been  roused  by  their  want  of  freedom  rather 
than  by  their  want  of  food  or  clothes. 

4 KhAfi  Kh&n’s  Muntakhshu-bLubAb  in  Elliot's  History,  VII.  344,  346, 

* Mr.  Marriott  to  Government,  14th  August  1820,  in  ThAna  Collector's  Outward 
File,  1820,  163.  Replies  to  Revenue  Questions,  31st  October  1828,  in  MS.  SeL  160,  774* 
The  charge  of  these  officers  was  a mahdl  of  which  there  were  sixty-one  at  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  British  rule, 

£ 310-70 
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eoperin  ten  dents  and  accountants  who  had  gradually  assumed  the 
place  of  revenae  farmers,1  His  next  step  was  to  find  out  the  yield 
of  the  land.  With  this  object  he  arranged  the  rice  lands  into  four 
classes,  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  aval , dum>3  sim,  and 
The  uplands  were  classified  in  a more  general  way.  The  government 
share  was  apparent^  fixed  at  one*tbird  and  the  outturn  of  the  field 
was  ascertained  by  inquiries  lasting  over  a term  of  years.  Finally 
the  quantity  of  grain  due  to  government  was  changed  into  a money 
payment,*  The  village  headmen  were  made  hereditary  and  became 
security  for  the  realisation  of  the  government  dues.  Malik 
Ambar's  system  nominally  stretched  from  the  Vaitarna  to  the  Savitri 
except  the  Habahi's  land,*  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  anything 
like  completely  carried  out. 

Later  in  the  seventeenth  century  Shiv&ji,  by  his  minister  Ann&ji 
Dat-tu  (1668-1681),  made  a fresh  survey  and  assessmen  t in  the  southern 
districts  of  Th&na,  Under  this  survey  the  rice  lands  were  measured 
into  big  has  of  4014  square  yards;  the  lands  were  divided  into  twelve 
classes;4  and,  from  tests  taken  during  three  successive  years,  the 
government  demand  was  fixed  at  about  forty  per  cent  of  the 
produce.  The  rate  s v ar  i ed  from  5 7 f bus  hel  s on  the  richest  to 
twenty-three  bushels  on  the  poorest  lands.*  Except  in  a few  cases, 
where  they  were  measured,  and,  according  to  the  years  of  fallow 
required,  three,  five,  six,  or  seven  acres  were  counted  as  one,  hill 
lands,  varkas  or  dongar , were  assessed  by  the  plough  ndngar , large 
allowances  being  made  for  rocky  barren  spots.  The  plough  rates 
were  for  ndchni  5*25  to  6*56  bushels  (3-3 J mans),  for  uaW  4*37  to 
5*25  bushels  (24-3  mans),  for  harik  5*25  bushels  (3  mans),  and  for 


1 Major  Jervie  (KonKan,  66)  states  that  tbe  officers  were  given  a definite  assignment 
m money  with  a percentage  on  the  collections.  But  this  does  not  agree  with  other 
accounts  which  state  that  under  the  Nagar  system  the  revenue  officers  were  pud  by  the 
grant  of  villages  free  of  rent  and  that  the  change  to  a fixed  percentage  on  the  collections 
was  made  by  the  MarAth&a.  Mr.  Marriott,  Ktb  August  1820,  in  ThAna  Collector's 
Outward  File,  1820,  163. 

* Major  Jervis1  account  (Konkan,  67)  fails  to  give  tbe  process  by  which  the  yield 
was  found  oaf*  and  he  does  not  mention  the  share  that  was  claimed  by  Government, 

In  another  passage  (Konkan,  67)  he  says  the  rules  were  much  the  same  ae  those  of 
Todar  Mai.  Apparently  the  laud  was  not  measured. 

* Jervis'  Konkin,  68.  Grant  Duff  (43)  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  changes 
introduced  by  Malik  Ambar.  ‘He  abolished  revenue  fanning,  end  committed  tbe 
management  to  Brihmin  agents  under  Muhammadan  superintendence  ; he  restored 
such  parts  of  the  village  establishment  as  had  fallen  into  decay  ; and  he  revived  a 
mode  of  assessing  the  fields  by  collecting  a moderate  pro  portico  of  the  actual  produce 
in  kind,  which  after  the  experience  of  several  seasons  wm  commuted  for  a payment 
in  money  settled  annually  according  to  the  cultivation.'  It  is  stated  that  his 
assessment  was  equal  to  two-fifths  of  the  produce*  but  tradition  says  his  money 
commutation  was  only  one-third.  Captain  Francis  (18th  January  1665)  in  Bombay 
Gov,  Sol.  XCVI,  2,  3.  It  seems  probable  that  several  of  these  changes  were  not 
introduced  into  the  Konkan, 

4 The  classes  were*  first,  aval ; second,  dum  or  dvyam ; third*  trim  ; fourth, 
c hdrwn  or  ehdrsim ; fifth,  bush  lend  raupdl ; sixth*  salt  khdrvat;  seventh*  rocky 
bdval;  eighth,  stony  khadi;  ninth,  pulse  kariydl  or  tvrvat;  tenth,  hemp  t&gvat /ir.COm 
eleventh*  seed-beds  roAu  ; and  twelfth*  tree-root  mdnat.  Jervis'  Konkan,  $4,  95. 

5 The  details  in  bushels  the  sere  are,  first,  57 J {12£  mans  the  AipAa),  second  45 
(10  marts),  third  36f  (B  mans)*  fourth  28|  (6±  mans),  bush  lands  36f  (8  man#)*  salt  341 
(7i  mans)  r rocky  stony  and  pulse  land  28  j (6£  mans),  seed-beds,  hemp,  and  uncleared 
root  lands  23  (5  mans).  Jervis'  Konken,  94,  05.  These  rates  are  said  to  have 


differed  very  little  from  Malik  Ambar's  rates,  Konkan,  125. 
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other  inferior  produce  2- 18 bushels  (If  wan*),1 * *  In  garden  lands  the 
produce  was  estimated  by  calculation*  and  half  was  taken  in  kind 
by  the  government . It  does  not  seem  certain  that  Shiva  ji'a  rates 
were  introduced  into  Th&na,  If  they  were  they  lasted  for  only  a 
few  years.  From  1682*  till  the  close  of  Aurangzeb's  reign  (1707), 
Kalydn  was  several  times  ravaged  by  the  Moghals  and  seems  to  have 
been  nominally  recovered  by  them.  In  1710  the  south  of  the  district 
passed  to  Angria.  But  he  held  it  for  only  ten  years  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Peshwa,*  Between  1733  and  1739  the  Portuguese 
territories  passed  to  the  Peshwa,  and  in  the  following  years*  much 
of  north  Thana  was  wrested  from  the  Jawb&r  chief.  Except  the 
Portuguese  possessions*  when  Th&na  passed  ter  the  Peshwa  it  was  in 
a wretched  state.  The  people  were  few  and  poor*  and  large  areas 
of  land  had  passed  out  of  tillage* 

The  eighty-seven  years  (1730-1817)  of  MarAtha  management 
form  three  periods.  Thirty  years  during  which  no  marked  change 
was  introduced;1  thirty  years  when  fresh  surveys  were  made, 
new  cesses  were  levied*  and  revenue  farming  became  general ; and 
twenty- seven  years  when  revenue  farming  was  universal  and 
exactions  unlimited.  Under  the  Peehw&s  the  management  of  the 
district  was  nominally  entrusted  to  an  officer  styled  sargubfieddr. 
But*  as  a rule,  these  officers  seem*  at  least  during  the  later  years  of 
the  PeshwaJs  government,  to  have  lived  in  Poona  and  to  have 
deputed  officers  styled  mdmlatddra  or  subheddr#  to  act  for  them* 
Their  duties  were  to  enquire  into  crimes  and  punish  offenders* 
This  power  extended  to  the  taking  of  life*  confiscation  of  property* 
expulsion  from  caste  or  residence,  corporal  punishment,  and  fine* 
These  punishments  were  inflicted  in  case  of  murder*  highway 
gang  and  aggravated  robberies,  on  coiners,  immoral  characters* 
oppressors,  and  persons  supposed  to  deal  in  witchcraft,4  No 
reference  was  made  to  Poona*  nor  had  the  subheddrs  written  orders 
in  support  of  their  authority.  Only  in  very  particular  crimes  such 
as  treason  were  the  accused  sent  to  Poona,  The  subheddrs  had 
authority  to  grant  rent-free  and  increasing  istdva  leases  to  persons 
offering  to  reclaim  waste  lands*  and  to  gTant  land  that  had  never 
been  tilled  to  Br&hmans  and  temples.  The  makalkaris  or  heads  of 
petty  divisions  of  which  there  were  over  sixty,  and  the  heads  of 
villages  had  authority  to  make  similar  grants,  which  were  confirmed 
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1 Jervis'  Jtonkan,  96.  Of  other  crops  turmeric  paid  5 mane  on  a of  fths  the 

actual  measurement,  hemp  5 mans  on  one  of  -fths,  and  sugarcauo  mans  of  raw 

rngar  on  the  customary  hujhc t. 

® The  only  change  noticed  ae  having  been  introduced  by  Angria  wu  taking  more 
of  the  rent  in  commuted  money  rates  {Replies  to  Rev,  Questions,  3lst  October  1928, 
in  MS.  Sel,  160*  774 ; Jervis'  Konkan,  115).  Details  of  Angria's  system  are  given  m the 
KolAba  District  Account* 

a The  details  for  this  period  are  not  satisfactory.  The  MarAthAs  seem  to  have 
re-assessed  the  rich  lands  of  SAleetteaud  Rasaein,  and  to  have  continued  the  system  of  re3lpdtlCldr.C0m 

plot  assessment  in  Sanjin  and  TAripur.  In  hill  lands  they  seem  to  have  introduced 
revised  plough  rates,  and  from  the  wild  Jawhir  lands  to  have  occasionally  levied  a 
vague  acre  tax.  In  the  south  they  seem,  M far  as  they  could*  to  have  applied  the 
elaborate  system  of  rents,  cesses,  and  forced  labour  which  had  earlier  been  in  foroa 
in  RatnAgiri  Jervis'  Konkan*  89-89  and  125-126.  -- 

4 Rev,  Answers*  31st  October  1829,  in  MS.  Sel*  160*  790-792, 
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by  deeds  passed  by  the  mdmlatddrr  These  alienations  were  not  entered 
in  the  revenue  statement  sent  to  head-quarters,  The  district  officers 
were  not  authorized  to  alienate  the  government  land,  and  wbeoev® 
they  took  upon  themselves  to  alienate  land,  they  would  account  for 
it  in  the  rent  statement  as  having  been  given  for  houses  or  gardens. 
They  had  no  authority  to  punish  or  degrade  the  rich  or  to  grant 
remissions  to  husbandmen.  These  matters  were  settled  in  Poona, 
During  the  time  of  N4na  Fadnavie  (1795)  the  yearly  salaries  of 
aarsubheddrs  varied  from  £500  to  £1000  (Rs,  5000  - Rs.  10,000);  and 
of  subheddrs  from  £50  to  £200  (Rs.  500-  Rs.  2000),  These  amounts 
were  paid  from  Poona.  Besides  their  pay  some  of  them  were  granted 
allowances  for  keeping  palanquins,  pdlkhis,  and  state  umbrellas, 
abddgirs*  They  were  also  granted  servants'  allowance,  table 
allowance,  and  special  allowances  for  particular  services. 

The  hereditary  district  officers,  the  revenue  superintendent  desdi  or 
deshmukhj  and  the  accountant  deshpdnde , of  whom  there  were  two  for 
each  of  the  sixty-one  petty  divisions,  were  continued  at  first  in  much 
the  same  position  as  under  the  Muhammadans.  The  chief  change  was 
that  instead  of  giving  them  rent-free  izdfat  villages,  they  were  paid 
a fixed  percentage  (6  69)  on  their  revenue  collections.  They  were 
allowed  to  continue  to  hold  their  former  villages  but  were  forced  to 
pay  their  full  assessment.  When  the  practice  of  farming  villages 
and  sub-divisions  became  universal  the  hereditary  district  officers 
became  almost  useless.  Their  families  were  broken  and  their  pay 
scattered  and  alienated.1 


Village  headmen  were  continued  and  were  introduced  into  those 
parts  of  the  Portuguese  territory  where  they  had  not  been  b£f  ore* 

In  SAlsette  (1741)  no  hereditary  district  officers  were  appointed, 
but,  in  their  place,  managers,  havtilddra,  were  nominated  to  whom 
the  headmen  paid  the  village  rent.  Two  new  upper  classes  were 
introduced,  high  caste  landholders  known  as  pandharpeahds,  and 
village  revenue  farmers  incorrectly  called  khoU*  The  pdndfvzrpe* has 
were  found  necessary  in  the  Portuguese  territories  from  which  all 
landlords  had  fled  to  Bombay  and  Goa.  In  other  parts  of  the  land,  as 
the  revenue  was  taken  in  advance,  it  was  also  advisable  to  have  some 
men  of  capital  who  could  help  the  very  poor  husbandmen.  Further, 
the  country  bad  suffered  greatly  from  the  disorders  which  had  marked 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
centuries.  Much  of  the  land  had  fallen  waste  and  the  ordinary 
husbandmen,  many  of  the  best  of  whom  had  given  up  tillage  for 
military  service,  were  unfit  to  bear  the  risk  and  outlay  of  bringing 
the  land  under  tillage.  For  these  reasons  men.  of  the  upper  class, 
chiefly  Br&hmans  and  Prabhus  and  a few  MusalmAns,  were 
encouraged  to  take  land.* 

Colonel  Francis  states  that  the  new  settlers  were  allowed  to  hold  land 
at  specially  low  rates.®  But  it  seems  doubtful  whether  at  first  they ^om 


1 Mr.  Marriott,  14th  August  1820,  in  Th&na  Collector’s  Outward  File,  1820, 
162-164. 

■ The  Br&hm&ns  would  scorn  to  have  been  chiefly  Konkanasth  Br&hmans,  md  the 
Prmbhuu  were  probably  K&yastbi  Prubhus.  ® Bom.  Gov,  SeL  XCVL  75-76. 
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given  any  special  concessions  in  addition  to  the  very  light  rates  Chapter  VI IX 

always  levied  on  newly  tilled  lands,  which  in  S&lsette  were  two -thirds.  Land 

half,  one-third,  or  even  one-fourth  of  the  old  Portuguese  rates.1  The  Administration* * 

terms  offered  in  the  case  of  lands  that  had  long  been  waste  were  Historv, 

even  more  liberal,  freedom  from  assessment  for  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  Mardthd a. 

fifteen  years  according  to  the  state  of  the  land  and  then  several 

years  of  slowly  increasing  rental,*  These  pdndharpeakds,  besides 

their  high  position  as  large  landholders,  filled  many  offices,  and 

hundreds  of  them  acted  as  agents  for  the  commandants  of  the 

hill  forts.  They  wero  allowed  by  the  state  to  buy  and  keep  slaves  to 

till  their  land,*  Afterwards  (1800)  when  the  country  was  given  over 

to  be  rack-rented  by  revenue  farmers,  the  pdndharpeshds  would 

seem  to  have  been  able  to  resist  the  payment  of  the  additional 

cesses,  and  this  wo  aid  seem  to  be  the  reason  why,  at  the  beginning 

of  British  rule,  they  were  found  to  be  holding  land  at  lower  rates 

than  the  Kunbis,4 

In  the  waste  state  of  the  district  more  help  was  wanted  to 
spread  tillage  than  the  pdndharpesh&s  could  give,  and,  from 
the  beginning  of  Mar&tha  rule,  the  practice  of  revenue  farming 
was  introduced.  The  practice  as  first  introduced  differed  in  two 
important  points  from  the  revenue  farming  that  brought  rain 
on  the  district  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Peshwa's  rule.  Farming 
was  at  first  almost  entirely  confined  to  villages.  The  managers  of 
sub-divisions  were,  as  a rule,  paid  state  servants  who  exercised 
an  effective  check  on  the  abuses  of  revenue  farmers,5  The  farm  was 
also  granted  for  a term  of  years,  generally  six  years,  and  it  was  for  the 
farmer's  interest  to  improve  the  village.  He  aided  tillage  by  making 
advances  of  seed  and  money,  by  granting  waste  lands  on  specially 
low  terms,  and  by  striving  to  improve  the  village  resources.® 

In  the  lands  that  were  conquered  from  Angria  and  the  Jawb&r 
chief  the  Peahwds  do  not  seem  for  several  years  to  have  made  any 
marked  change  in  the  system  of  assessment.  In  the  Portuguese 
territory  they  levied  not  only  the  tax  formerly  received  by  the 
Portuguese  government,  but  the  rents  collected  by  the  landlords* 

As  no  part  of  the  rent  was  spent  in  improving  the  countiy  this 
change  had  a bad  effect.  But  the  injury  was  to  some  extent  met 


J Reg.  I,  of  1808,  lec.  VIII.  cl.  4. 

* Replies  to  Rev.  Queries,  31st  Oct,  1828,  in  MS,  Sel,  ICO,  751-752. 

i Mr.  Dime*.  19th  May  1836,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Bov.  Rec.  700  of  1836,  163-165, 

* Of  the  origin  of  the  specially  low  rates  paid  by  the  pdndharpeakd*  the  records 
contain  several  explanations.  Mr,  Marriott  in  one  place  {Letter,  29th  January  1820*  in 
MS.  Sel-  160,  56-61)  explains  the  lower  rate  aa  a special  concession  to  Br&hmans.  But 
the  lower  rates  were  not  confined  to  Brthmans,  and  bo  afterwards  {12th  May  1820, 

MS,  Sel.  160,  78-80)  suggests  that  the  special  terms  may  have  been  originally  granted 
to  help  to  bring  waste  under  tillage.  Mr.  Bax  (Sth  May  1827,  MS,  Sel,  160,  421)  traces 
the  easy  rates  to  their  ignorance  of  field  work.  The  explanation  given  in  the  text 
is  Mr,  Simeon's,  (23rd  August  1826,  MS-  Sel.  160,  304).  But  though  the  chief 

difference  was  due  to  their  power  of  resisting  exactions,  it  would  seem  that  originally  realpatldar.COITI 

they  had  been  assessed  at  lighter  rates  than  the  other*.  See  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec, 

700  of  1836,  150. 

* This  was  not  always  the  case.  Replies  to  Rev.  Queries,  MS.  Sei  160,  754,  755. 

t Replies  to  Rev.  Queries,  MS.  Sel.  160,  746-748,764,  755.  Except  when  a deed 
or  sanad  was  obtained  from  the  public  officers,  the  farmer's  concessions  were  for  one  f 

year  only  ; ditto  747. 
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by  the  easy  terms  which  the  Mar&thAe  soon  began  to  offer  for  the 
tillage  of  waste  lands,  and  for  about  twenty- three  years  the  districts 
were  fairly  prosperous.1  Then  (1761),  during  the  minority  of 
Madhavr&v,  the  practice  of  farming  villages  for  a year  was 
introduced,  many  fresh  cesses  were  levied,  and  the  people  were 
ground  down  by  vague  extras,  m ogham  chadhs,  and  by  heavy 
demands  for  unpaid  labour,  beg  dr.  To  some  extent  the  higher 
classes  were  free  from  or  were  able  to  withstand  these  fresh  demands* 
But  this  only  increased  the  misery  of  the  poor  on  whom  the  whole 
burden  was  thrown  together  with  every  kind  of  oppression  to  enforce 
its  exaction*  In  1772  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve  matters  bat 
with  little  success,  and,  in  1774,  when  SAlsette  passed  bo  the  British, 
its  state  was  most  depressed.2 * 4 *  Inquiries  then  showed  that  the 
MarAthas  had  introduced  forty-six  money  and  twenty -four  grain 
cesses.  These  cesses  included  almost  every  possible  subject  of 
taxation,  a charge  for  embankments,  for  religious  worship,  for  cattle 
grazing,  and  for  cutting  firewood*  Husbandmen,  besides  paying 
for  their  laud,  had  to  pay  a straw  and  grass  tax,  and,  if  they  grew 
vegetables,  their  onions,  water  melons,  and  pepper  had  to  pay;  if  they 
had  cows  they  had  to  pay  a dairy  tax  ; and  if  they  had  trees  they 
had  bo  pay  liquor,  oil,  or  fruit  taxes.  Fishermen  had  to  pay  a creek 
tax,  two  fish  taxes,  a prawn  tax,  and  a boat  tax.  Traders  had  to 
pay  a shop  tax  and  a police  cess.® 

About  the  year  1770  a vigorous  attempt  was  made  to  simplify 
and  improve  the  system  of  assessment.  The  first  survey  of  which 
record  remains*  was  in  1771-72,  when  the  mdmlatddr  Trimbak 
VinAyak  surveyed  KalyAn,  divided  the  laud  into  big  has  t arranged 
them  into  three  classes  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil*  and  assessed 
each  class  at  a bigha  rate.  In  the  same  year  the  Vaish&khara 
petty  division  was  surveyed  by  the  saranjdmddr  of  Sinnar.  In  1 785*86 
the  three  petty  divisions,  makdls,  of  NasrApur,  Kothal  Khalit i,  and 
Nehar  were  surveyed  by  the  commandant  of  Shivgad,  In  1 788-89 
Trimbak  Vinayak's  survey  of  Kalyan  was  revised  by  the  mdmlatddr 
Sad&ahiv  Keshav.  In  1793-94  the  lands  of  Bassein,  AgAshi,  SanjAu, 
Dahanu,  Nehar,  and  Mahim  were  surveyed  by  the  mdmlatddr 
Sadashiv  Raghunfith  who  measured  the  land  into  big  has  and  fixed 
the  assessment.  In  1795-96  a like  survey  of  the  petty  division  of 
Vtfsra  was  made  by  RAmrAv  N&r&yau  the  commandant  of  Rajmfichi 
fort.6  In  some  of  these  surveys  the  laud  was  divided  into  several 
classes  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  each  class  being  assessed 
at  a different  rate.  In  other  surveys  no  distinction  was  drawn 
between  the  different  classes  of  land  j good  and  bad  paid  the  same 
rent,® 


i After  twenty-three  year*  ceases  began  to  be  Added.  EhI  India  Pipers,  III.  774. 

* Keg.  1.  of  1808,  sec.  XVIIL  cl.  2 ; Mr.  Marriott*  MS.  Seh  160,  135-136.  ...  _ 

S Details  are  given  in  Reg.  I.  of  1808*  sec.  VIII,.  XVII. 

4 The  pole*  Jcdihh  by  which  the  land  w«  measured  wm  five  cubits  five  fidta  long,  th# 
cubit  being  fourteen  ta*u*  nuking  the  stick  eighty  toe  ns.  The  bigha  included  twenty 
pdnd * of  twenty  poles  e*ch  or  400  square  poles.  M3.  Sel.  160*  713. 

fi  Rev.  Answer*,  31st  October  1828,  in  MS.  SeL  I GO.  713,  714, 

e Mr.  Marriott,  Uth  July  1821,  in  MS.  Sel.  160,  139* 
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Of  the  Mar&tha  surveys  the  one  most  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
people  was  Saddsfiiv  K ©shay's  revised  survey  of  Kaly&n  (1788-89). 
He  visited  the  land,  classified  it  according  to  its  fertility  which  he 
ascertained  by  experiments  lasting  over  ten  years,  and  fixed  the 
government  share  at  the  money  value  of  one-third  of  its  average 
produce.  The  rates  were  10a.  l\d.  (Rs.  5-5)  for  first  class  land,  8s, 
6d,  (Rs.  4-4)  for  second  class,  and  6s.  4 \d.  (Rs.  3-8)  for  third  class.1 * 
Only  the  rice  lands  were  measured.  The  hill  lands  were  assessed  at 
a money  rat©  of  3s.  (Rs,  11)  on  a nominal  bigha , which  was  an  area 
estimated  equal  to  a bigha  with  a due  allowance  for  rock  and 
underwood,3  Before  fixing  the  amount  of  the  village  rental  the  new 
estimates  were  compared  with  the  standard  rates,  dar  dam  shirasta, 
all  differences  between  the  old  rates  and  the  proposed  rates  were 
referred  to  Poona,  and  the  final  amount  determined  according  to  the 
orders  of  the  government.  The  total  rentals,  kamdlsy  fixed  in  this 
way  settled  the  demands  for  future  years.  Without  orders  from 
Poona  the  local  officers  had  no  power  to  ask  anything  over  the  full 
rental,  kamal  jama* 

These  surveys  remained  in  use  for  only  a few  years.  With  the 
close  of  N4na  Fadu  avis'  management  (18 UO)  the  attempt  to  levy  a 
moderate  and  fair  rental  was  given  up.4  During  the  reign  of  the 
last  Peshwa  (1800-1817),  who,  under  British  protection,  was  heedless 
of  unpopularity  and  anxious  only  to  amass  wealth,  the  practice  of 
farming  was  extended  from  the  farming  of  villages  to  the  farming  of 
sub-divisions  tdlukas  and  districts  pronto.  The  farms  were  given 
to  the  highest  bidders  and  the  length  of  the  lease  was  lowered  from 
six  to  five  or  even  to  one  year.  Some  one  at  court  secured  the 
farm  ; he  sub-let  it  to  a second  speculator,  and  he  again  perhaps  to 
three  or  four  others.  Between  the  original  farmer  and  the  people 
there  were  often  several  grades  of  middlemen,  all  of  whom  looked 
for  a profit.  Besides  this  the  tenure  of  the  farms  was  uncertain. 
On  some  frivolous  pretext  leases  were  often  taken  from  one  farmer 
and  given  to  another.  A revenue  farmer  had  to  make  the  most  of 
his  chance  so  long  as  it  lasted.  The  people  were  at  his  mercy ; no 
limit  was  set  to  the  amount  he  might  wring  from  them.  Besides 
from  his  revenue  cesses,  he  could  enrich  himself  from  the  proceeds 
of  fines.®  The  former  government  officers,  the  mdmlatddrs  and  the 
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1 The  rupees  represented  the  assessment  and  the  annas  ewes  to  meet  the  cost  of 
the  collection  and  of  district  establishment.  Mr.  Davies,  19th  May  1836,  in  Bom,  Gov. 
Rev.  Rec.700  of  1836,  149*151.  Mr.  Langford,  26th  February  1842, in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev, 
Roc.  1348  of  1842,  60.  The  same  rates  were  introduced  by  Sadashiv  Keshav  into 
Mnrb&d.  Mr.  Giberne,  13th  April  1837,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev,  Re<x  775 of  1837,  103  ; and 
Mr,  Williamson,  13th  May  1835,  in  Uev.  Rec.  700  of  1836,  7*19.  Major  Jervis  gives 
11s.  74**.,  9s.  6d.,  and  7s.  4*<f.  (R>.  5*13,  Hi.  4*12,  and  Ra.  3*11).  (Konkan,  125). 
Captain,  now  General,  Francis  (Bom.  Gov.  Sol,  XCVT.  3)  gives  10s.  (Rs.  5)  for  the  first, 
8s.  ( Rs.  4)  for  the  second,  and  6s.  {Rs.  3)  for  the  third.  a Jervis’  Konkan,  1Z6. 

* Replies  to  Revenue  Questions,  31st  October  1828,  MS,  Sel.  160,  772,  773.  According 
to  Major  Jervis  (Konkan,  125)  SsdAshiv  Keshav ’a  survey  included  Taloja  and  Ykj* 
in  Panvol  ; Murbdd,  Gora&h,  and  Korkada  in  Korkada;  Sonila,  Dugftd,  and  Bhiwndi 
in  Bhiwndi  ; Amharndth,  VAsnndri,  Bdrba,  Knuds,  and  Khdbdla  in  Vardi  ; and  Sher, 
Alykni,  and  EAhur  in  Sdknrlj. 

* M r.  Marriott,  1821,  MS.  Sel.  160,  142.  The  great  famine  of  1790  must  also  have 
thrown  the  revenue  arrangements  into  confusion. 

4 1 The  fannem  were  wholly  unrestricted  a a to  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  levied 
from  the  people  whom  they  were  also  permitted  to  fine  at  their  discretion  and 
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mahAlkaris , generally  became  tbo  revenue  farmers,  and,  knowing 
the  secret  sources  of  wealth,  either  raised  the  rates  or  levied  fresh 
cesses.1  Up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  local  officers 
had  no  power  to  add  to  the  rental.  Rut  under  the  last  Peshwa  the 
farmer  could  raise  the  rent  of  any  field  he  chose.  If  the  holder 
refused  to  pay  the  higher  rate  his  land  was  taken  from  him  and 
given  to  any  one  who  would  agree  to  the  new  rates.2  Thus  in 
Nasr&pur  and  several  other  sub-divisions,  instead  of  three  classes 
paying  10s.  7£d.  (Rs.  5-5),  8s*  fid*  (Rs.  4-4),  and  6s.  4 id,  (Rs.  3*8), 
a uniform  rate  of  11«,  (Rs,  5J)  was  levied  from  all  lands  that  could 
yield  an  average  crop.  This  rate  was  enforced  from  the  Knnbis. 
Rut  the  higher  class  of  landholders,  the  Br&hman  and  Piabhu 
j odndharpe&kds  refused  to  pay  more  than  8*.  fid,  (Rs.  4-4). 3 In 
other  parts,  such  as  south  Kaly&u,  Bassein  and  San  jin,  the  rents 
were  not  changed,  hut  cesses  were  added  equal  to  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  old  rental.*  In  addition  to  these  levies  large  sums  were 
taken  from  the  husbandmen  to  meet  village  expenses.  The  sums 
were  levied  by  the  headmen  by  an  assessment  in  addition  to  the 
government  rental.  The  sum  collected  was  spent  in  feeding 
religious  beggars,  in  giving  village  feasts,  and  in  meeting  sundry 
Other  charges.5 

In  villages  let  to  revenue  farmers  the  farmer,  or  khot,  made  the 
settlement  with  the  husbandmen.  In  villages  not  let  to  farmers 
the  government  officer  or  mahdlkari  made  the  settlement  with  tho 
headman,  pdtil  or  kdrbhdri,  of  the  village.3  The  pdtil  settled  the 
payments  to  be  made  by  the  different  villagers.  The  whole  rental 
was  levied  by  instalments.  The  pdtil  collected  the  amount  due  for 
each  instalment  and  paid  it  either  to  the  farmer  or  to  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  petty  division,  who  forwarded  it  to  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  division  by  whom  it  was  sent  to  head -quarters.  Though  the 
government  was,  as  a rule,  satisfied  with  receiving  the  reven  ue  by 
instalments,7  sometimes  if  hard  pressed  for  funds  they  levied  the 


appropriate  the  mulct  to  their  own  benefit.’  Mr.  Marriott,  22nd  June  1818,  MS.  ML 
160,  1-3.  In  the  last  years  of  the  Peshwa’a  rule,  write*  Mr.  Da  vine  in  1836,  the 
people  Buffered  under  the  most  oppressive  system  ever  heard  of.  They  were  the 
slaves  of  a set  of  freebooter*  who,  in  consideration  of  satisfying  a craving  and 
tyrannical  government,  were  allowed  to  take  all  they  could.  And,  a*  the  minister* 
never  scrupled  to  turn  away  one  farmer  if  be  was  privately  outbid  by  another,  the 
farmers  took  good  care  that  none  of  their  privileges  lacked  exercise.  Bom.  Got. 

Rev.  Rec.  700  of  1836,  156. 

1 Replies  to  Rev,  Qoes,  31st  Oct,  1828,  118.  Sel  180,754,  755.  * Ditto,  77S. 

* Mr.  Davies,  19tb  May  1836,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  700  of  1836;  151,  152. 

Mr.  Davies'  account  is  for  NasrApnr,  Mr.  Simeon  the  Collector  adds,  ‘ With  the  change 
of  a few  names  and  figures,  the  account  of  NaarApur  is  the  revenue  history  of  a largo 
portion  of  the  territory  under  the  Peshw*.*  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  700  of  1836,  134i. 

* Mr.  Davies,  8th  October  1836,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  746  of  1836,  216.  In  1836 
inquiries  brought  to  light,  over  the  whole  district  including  KolAba,  167  ceaaea  of 
which  142  fell  on  the  husbandmen*  Of  the  142  no  fewer  man  ninety  were  vague 
extras,  mogham  vdtni.  Ditto,  125,  211* 

* Replies  to  Revenue  Questions,  31at  October  1828,  in  MS.  SeL  100,  782-7g*rjg^j(jgp  COfTI 

s MS,  Sel.  160,  756,  766. 

7 Mins  Fades  vis  fixed  four  equal  instalments,  the  first  in  October  and  November  (end 
of  K&rtik  shudh  to  end  of  the  second  in  December  and  January  (end  of 

jPausA  shudh  to  end  of  Mdgh  ahudh)t  the  third  in  February  and  March  (end  of  Phitig** 

Sh*dh  to  end  of  Choitra >,  the  fourth  in  April  and  May  (end  of  Vaiskdkh  *hmth  to  end 
of  JetAtf)*  Replies  to  Revenue  Questions,  31st  October  1828,  in  MS.  Sei.  160,774,  775. 
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rental  in  advance*  When  this  was  done  the  t nahdlkatis  and  mam- 
latddrs  were  allowed  in  ter  eat  on  the  payments  made  till  they  became 
due.  If  there  was  any  shortcoming  in  the  payment  of  a village  rental 
the  farmer  had  to  melee  it  good*1 

In  the  parts  of  the  Kaly&n  district  that  had  been  surveyed  the 
villages  paid  a btgha  cash  rate.  In  other  parts  of  ThAna  the  rent 
was  a share  of  the  pro  dace*  In  the  north  of  the  district  this 
share  of  the  produce  was  taken  in  kind.  In  other  parts  it  was 
commuted  for  a money  payment  which  was  fixed  either  on  an  average 
of  the  prices  ruling  at  harvest  time,2 *  or  on  the  highest  market  price 
in  the  previous  year,5 *  The  villages  made  their  money  payments  in 
Surat  or  Chinch vad  rupees  or  by  au  assignment,  havdla , on  a banker* 
The  TnakdlkarU  made  similar  transfers  to  the  subheddrs  who  took 
exchange  bills  from  the  local  moneylenders  on  Poona  bankers,  from 
whom  the  amounts  were  recovered  and  paid  into  the  Poona  treasury* 
Occasionally  drafts,  vardts , were  granted  to  individuals  for  advances 
made  by  them  at  Poona,  and  the  amounts  collected  from  those  on 
whom  the  drafts  were  drawn*  Exchange  was  charged  at  the  rate 
of  ten  per  cent*4  Against  the  tyranny  of  the  farmers  there  was 
no  redress*  Up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  if  a local 
moneylender  or  revenue  farmer  was  overbearing,  the  people 
complained  to  the  local  officers,  and  if  the  local  officers  gave  them 
no  redress  they  appealed  to  the  government  at  Poona.  Under 
Nina  Fadnavis  speedy  justice  was  done-  But  under  the  Last  Peshwa 
the  ill-used  poor  seldom  had  a hearing.®  Though  sorely  oppressed 
by  these  exactions  the  people  did  not  fall  into  utter  poverty.  This 
would  seem  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Deccan  was 
so  ruined  by  the  wars  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that  for 
many  years  after  it  continued  to  draw  supplies  of  men  and  of  grain 
from  the  Konkan.  Many  of  the  husbandmen  entered  military 
service,®  and  the  large  area  of  arable  waste  gave  those  who  remained 
not  only  the  chance  of  moving  from  one  village  to  another,  but 
of  securing  waste  lands  which  were  offered  on  lease  on  very  easy 
terms.7  In  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Deccan  there  was  a great 
demand  for  Konkan  rice*  The  quiet  districts  below  the  Sahy&dris 
were  the  granaries  of  the  Mar6tha  government*  Many  stores  were 


1 Replies  to  Revenue  Question*,  MS.  Bel.  160,  776,  776. 

* Mr.  Simeon,  16th  May  1828,  in  MS.  Sel,  160,  592. 

a Replies  to  Revenue  Questions,  31st  October  1828,  in  MS.  Sol,  160,773. 

4 Replies  to  Revenue  Questions,  Slat  October  1828,  in  MS.  Sel.  160,  777. 

4 Replies  to  Revenue  Questions,  3 1st  October  1826,  in  MS*  Sel*  160, 771-[772* 

« The  forte  in  the  Konkan  end  immediately  above  the  SabyAdris  were  in  great 
measure  garrisoned  by  Konkan  husbandmen  whom  MuAtha  exactions  had  forced  to 
give  up  tillage,  MS.  Sel*  160(1818-1830),  4,  5- 

7 BAjir&v  Peshwa  gave  arable  waste  land  on  rent-free  leases  for  from  fifteen  to 
forty  yeans.  Payment  then  began  and  was  gradually  raised  to  a full  rental.  Replies 
to  Revenue  Questions,  31st  October  1828,  in  MS.  Sel.  160,  761.  According  to  one 
account  (Bom.  Gov*  Sel.  SC VI*  125)  the  extensive  tract  of  land  known  as  tbs 
khdrdpdt  was  all  or  nearly  all  reclaimed  under  the  Peahwa’s  rule,  when  it  was 
customary  to  give  leases  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  before  the  full  aeae&sment 
was  demanded-  But  the  practice  of  giving  leasee  for  reclaiming  salt  lands  waa  much 
older,  and  it  seems  probable  that  much  or  the  kh&rdpdl  was  reclaimed  at  a much 
earlier  date.  Sec  Bom,  Gov.  Sel.  CXLIV*  3. 

* 310-71 
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established  and  the  people  found  a ready  market  for  their  grain  near 
their  homes  and  at  high  prices.1 

SECTION  IV.  — BRITISH  MANAGEMENT. 

Under  British  management  Sdlsette  and  Karan ja  improved  bnt 
sbowly.  In  1774,  when  SAlsette  and  Karanja  were  conquered  by 
the  English,  the  people  were  much  depressed  and  the  revenue  was 
in  arrears.2  A resident  or  chief  and  factors  were  appointed  to 
SAlsetfce  and  a resident  to  Karanja.3  The  system  of  collecting  the 
revenue  remained  for  a time  unchanged.  The  villages  continued 
to  be  put  to  auction,  and  the  right  of  farming  their  revenues 
was  as  before  made  over  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  result 
was  unsatisfactory.  The  people  were  wretched  and  the  farmers 
often  failed  to  pay  the  amounts  they  had  bid.  In  1788  revenue 
contracting  was  given  up  and  the  management  of  the  villages 
was  entrusted  to  Government  officers-  But  the  great  famine  of 
1790  undid  any  improvement  which  the  change  of  system  might 
have  caused.  During  the  twenty-one  years  ending  1795,  while  the 
average  amount  claimed  was  £19,556  {Rs.  1,95,560),  the  average 
collections  were  not  more  than  £17,721  (Ks.  1,77, 2 10). 4 * 

In  1798-99  a new  system  was  introduced.  All  available  Portuguese 
and  Mar&tha  records  were  examined,  the  petty  taxes  levied  by  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Mar4th&s  were  abolished,  the  average  produce 
of  each  village  was  ascertained,  and  the  Government  demand  was 
fixed  at  one-third  of  the  estimated  average  produce  for  all  lands 
except  shitotri  lands,  which,  as  they  had  been  held  on  specially  easy 
terms,  were  charged  little  more  than  one-fifth.6  In  1801  the  grain 
share  was  for  a term  of  ten  years  commuted  to . a money  rental  at 
the  rate  of  £2  (Rs.  20)  the  muda  (25  mans)  for  white  and  £1  12*, 

(Rb.  16)  for  red  rice.6  At  the  same  time  arrangements  were  made 
for  bridging  the  channel  between  S&lsette  and  Bombay.  This 
work,  the  Sion  causeway,  was  begun  in  1799  and  finished  in  1803. 

In  that  year  Sdlsette  again  suffered  very  severely  from  famine.  But 
the  distress  did  lasting  good  to  the  island  by  forcing  the  repeal  of 
the  heavy  customs  dues  which  till  then  had  been  levied  on  all 
produce  passing  to  Bombay.7  From  this  time  the  state  of  the  island 
steadily  improved.  In  1807  (April)  the  Government  share  of  rice 
bad  risen  to  8824  mudds  or  860  mudds  more  than  the  Government 
share  in  1774.  In  the  next  year  the  returns  showed  49,530  people, 
11,828  houses,  16,995  cattle,  492  carts,  and  431  boats.  The  part  of 
the  island  near  Bindra  was  specially  prosperous ; it  had  a brisk 
coasting  trade,  and  a good  market  for  its  vegetables.®  In  1810-11 
the  commutation  rates  were  raised  from  £2  to  £2  5s.  (Rs.  20- 
Rs.  221}  for  a muda  of  white  rice  and  from  £1  12*.  to  £1  14#, 

(Rs.  16  - Rs.  17)  for  a muda  of  red  rice.  The  increase  would  seem 
to  have  been  excessive  and  the  rates  were  afterwards  reduced  to  the 
realpatidar.com 


1 Mr.  Davies,  28th  February  1836,  Bom.  Got.  Rev.  Rec*  700  of  1836,  67.  The 

average  prices  were  is.  (Ra.  2)  per  man.  a Reg.  I.  of  1808,  m* c.  19. 

8 Reg.  III.  of  1799,  aec,  1.  4 Reg.  I.  of  1808,  sec.  21. 

* Beg.  I.  of  1808,  secs.  23  * 36,  cl,  10.  * Bam.  Gov.  Eev.  Rec.  1244  of  1841, 13$. 

7 Reg.  I.  of  1808,  «c,  53.  8 Reg.  I.  of  1808,  sees.  36,  GG,  75. 
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former  standard.1  In  1819  tlie  state  of  Sdlsette  was  satisfactory* 
The  average  yearly  rental  had  risen  from  £1 8,924  (Rs,  1*89,240)  m 
the  ten  years  ending  1798  to  £22,763  (Rs*  2*27*630)  in  the  twenty- 
one  years  ending  1 8 1 9J2 3 4 *  To  the  state  of  Karanja  the  only  reference 
that  has  been  traced  is*  that  much  of  the  land  was  in  the  hands  of 
middlemen  who  took  from  the  husbandmen  one-half  &f  the  produce.® 

From  the  cession  of  the  PeehwaJs  possessions  in  1817*  the  revenue 
history  of  the  district  belongs  to  three  periods.  Eighteen  years 
(1817-1835)  of  few  changes  in  assessment  and  little  advance  in 
prosperity ; nineteen  years  (1 835  * 1854)  of  reduced  rental  and  rapid 
advance;  and  twenty -seven  years  (1854-1881),  since  the  beginning 
of  the  revenue  survey,  of  slightly  enhanced  rates  and  gradual 
progress.  The  chief  changes  in  the  eighteen  years  ending  1835 
were  the  establishment  of  village  accountants  in  the  place  of 
revenue  farmers,  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  cesses,  aud  the 
correction  of  individual  cases  of  unequal  assessment.  The  chief 
obstacles  to  progress  were  the  prevalence  of  gang  robberies,  the 
want  of  a trained  or  trustworthy  native  agency,  and  a great  fall  in 
produce  prices.  When  they  were  ceded  to  the  British*  the  Peshwa's 
territories  in  the  north  Eonkan  were  suffering  from  the  excesses  of 
gangs  of  robbers  much  arable  land  was  waste ; the  bulk  of  the 
people  were  miserably  poor  ;6  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  minute  and 
pitiless  exactions,  the  revenue  of  the  district  was  less  than  £140,000 
(Ra.  14,00,000).°  To  the  general  poverty  Bassein  was  a marked 
exception.  It  was  rich  with  sugarcane  and  plantains  ; perhaps  in  all 
India  there  was  no  spot  more  highly  tilled.7  Under  the  system  of 
revenue  contracting  and  by  the  division  and  sale  of  their  shares  in 
the  revenue  the  hereditary  district  officers  had  ceased  to  be  of  use.a 
The  stipendiary  officers  were  almost  all  revenue  contractors  for 
sub-divisions  and  petty  divisions*  and  the  chief  power  in  the  villages 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  village  contractor  or  kkot*  The  village 
staff  was  generally  represented  by  headmen  and  mhars,  and  there 
was  occasionally  an  assistant  to  the  headman*  who  was  called  madhvi 
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1 Mr.  Langford,  28th  November  1840,  Bom.  Gov,  Rev*  Rec.  1244  of  1841,  137  139. 

The  payment  in  cash  or  in  kind  u mud  to  have  been  optional.  The  commutation 
price*  wore  very  moderate,  bnt  the  people  seem  to  have  thought  that  they  were  bound 
to  pay  at  least  a part  in  kind.  Mr.  Marriott,  14th  Juno  1820,  in  Thina  Collector* 

Outward  Fite,  1820,  124.127. 

2 Mr.  Marriott,  29th  November  1819,  in  MS.  SeL  180,  43. 

3 Mr,  Marriott,  22nd  June  1818,  in  MS.  Sol.  160(1818- 1830),  24,  25.  In  some  of  the 
salt-rice  lands  half  of  the  crop  seems  to  have  been  taken*  Reg.  L of  1808,  sec.  36,  cl.  7. 

4 Under  the  Mar£th£s  the  nulmkiUldrs  and  mahdlkari*  had  armed  messengers  and 
horsemen  or  entertained  bands  of  Kolia.  Raida  from  hill  tribe*  were  very  common. 

Rev,  Ana*  31  at  Oct.  1828,  MS.  Sel.  160,  771 . 

6 The  ream  It  of  the  revenue  farmers7  exactions  was  that  the  people  were  reduced 
to  the  greatest  poverty  and  many  villages  were  empty.  Mr  Marriott,  22nd  June 
1818,  MS.  Sel.  I&0,  1-3.  # 

6 At  the  time  of  cession  the  north  Konkan  wae  divided  among  four  districts,  realoatidar  CO  ID 

prdiits*  Kalyjin,  Bhiwndi,  ReUpur,  and  KamAla*  The  groen  value  of  the  territory 

was,  on  the  average  of  the  four  preceding  years,  £150,776  (Rs.  15,07,760).  Of  this 
£11,617  (Rs.  1,16,170)  were  made  over  to  Surat  and  £139,159  (Rs.  13,91,590)  left  to 
Mr.  Marriott's  charge.  MS.  Sel.  160,  122 

7 Mr.  Marriott*  11  th  July  1821,  in  MS.  SeL  160,  136.  This  prosperity  was  the 
result  of  a fraud.  See  below,  p*  564. 

* Mr*  Marriott,  14th  August  1820,  in  ThAna  Collector's  Outward  File,  1820,  162-164,  ^ 
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Chapter  VZIL  m Kaly&n  and  hdrbhari  in  Baaaein.  The  other  village  servants, 
bar  a baluta # were  unknown,  and  there  was  not  a vestige  of  any 
Administration,  similar  village  establishment.1 * * * * 

Thk  British.  Under  the  ordinary  tenure,  so  long  as  he  paid  his  rent,  the  holder 

Tenures,  bad  a right  to  remain  on  the  land,  but  he  had  no  power  to  pass  it  to 

1817 . " any  one  else.*  The  place  of  mirasddrs  was  taken  by  sutidars,  who 

like  Tnirdsdar *,  had  full  right  to  dispose  of  their  land.®  Sttti  lands 
were  liable  to  be  assessed  whether  they  were  tilled  or  whether  they 
were  waste.  So  long  as  the  rent  was  paid  the  land  remained  the 
property  of  the  sutidar , but  if  the  sutiddr  failed  to  pay  his  rent. 
Government  could  give  it  to  another,  provided  there  was  no 
nn  ex  pi  red  lease  or  haul*  Lands  known  as  aheri  Lands  were  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  had  either  never  been  included  in  the 
village  or  had  lapsed  to  the  state.  The  profits  went  to  government 
or  to  the  revenue  farmer,  or  other  direct  holder  under  government. & 
To  encourage  the  tillage  of  arable  waste  the  sub -divisional  officer  or 
kamdviadar  had  been  allowed  to  grant  yearly  leases  of  waste  land  at 
light  rents  under  a tenure  known  as  chikhal  or  dulandi*  It  would 
eeem  that  the  prosperity  of  Basse  in  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the 
abuse  of  this  privilege.  By  bribing  the  state  officers  the  owners  of 
the  gardens  arranged  that  their  gardens  should  be  examined  a few 
t weeks  after  the  crop  had  been  cleared  off  the  ground.  They  were  then 

entered  as  waste  and  granted  at  a nominal  rent  for  the  next  year.7 
Another  somewhat  important  tenure  was  the  special  service  or 
izdfat,  on  which  the  hereditary  district  officers  held  certain  villages. 
As  already  explained,  under  the  Muhammadans  these  officers  held 
the  villages  rent-free  in  return  for  their  services.  The  Mar&thAs, 
finding  that  the  service  villages  were  specially  prosperous,  levied  the 


1 Replies  to  Revenue  Questions.  3 let  October  1328,  in  M3.  SeL  160.  703.  704.  The 
village  officers  were  paid  by  an  assignment  of  five  per  cent,  pdriehotra,  on  the  village 
revenues.  Of  this  five  per  cent,  two-thirds  went  to  the  jxttil  and  one-third  to  the 
mhdr.  If  there  was  & phtil'a  assistant  t he  jxUii  got  three- fifth*  and  the  assistant  jrxiftf 
and  the  mhdr  one- fifth  each,  Mr,  Sirason,  27th  January  1826,  in  MS.  Sel.  1G0,  262.  In 
1843  in  answer  to  the  question  how  far  the  village  communities  were  fit  to  manage 
local  funds,  the  Collector  Mr.  Law  reported  that,  compared  with  other  Bombay 
provinces,  the  Konkan  was  remarkable  for  the  feebleness  of  its  village  institutions. 

Except  that  every  village  had  its  hereditary  pdtiit  village  institutions  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  exist.  The  pAttia  were  for  the  most  part  so  incompetent  and  ignorant  that  they 
could  not  be  trusted  with  the  Government  collections.  They  were  not  regarded  with 
the  same  respect  aa  the  Deecan  pdtiU,  probably  because  of  the  large  number  of 
BrAhmans  and  other  high  cantos  who  were  engaged  in  tillage.  9th  September  1846, 

Th&na  Collector's  File*  Reports  on  General  Condition,  1843-1853. 

a Mr.  Marriott,  22nd  June  1818,  in  MS.  Sel.  1G0,  26-27.  The  practice  of  trans- 
ferring land  under  this  tenure  was  winked  at  by  the  M with  a government.  East 
India  Papers,  III.  773- 

1 Replies  to  Revenue  Questions,  31st  October  1828,  iu  MS.  SeL  l£0.  741^743. 

The  tenure  of  stt ti  or  uo&m  was  the  same  ae  mints-  East  India  Papers,  III.  773. 

* Replies  to  Revenue  Questions,  3 1st  October  1828,  in  MS.  gel.  160,  743, 

* Replies  to  Revenue  Questions,  3 1st  October  1828,  in  MS.  Sel.  160.  748- 

* East  India  Papers,  III.  773,  and  MS.  Sel.  160,  271. 

* Mr.  Simson,  27th  January  1826,  In  MS.  Sel.  I GO,  271-272.  The  fraud ;:if|pa^ter.C0rn 
found  out  till  1826,  when  it  had  reached  an  alarming  height.  Ditto.  In  1822,  before 

the  true  explanation  of  the  prosperity  of  Rassein  was  Known,  the  Bombay  Government 
wrote  {East  India  Papers,  til,  774),  1 The  cultivation  of  sugarcane  and  plantains  is 
very  costly T somewhat  hazardous,  anil  requires  a constantly  ni anting  large  capital,  the 
security  of  which  seems  not  to  have  been  affected  by  the  rapacity  of  the  MarAtba 
officers. " 
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full  rental  from  them  and  allowed  the  officers  to  remain  their  nominal 
proprietors,  paying  them  by  a percentage  on  their  collections.1 * *  Two 
classes  of  men  held  their  lands  on  specially  easy  rates.  These  were 
the  pdndharpeshds  of  whom  an  account  has  already  been  given,  and 
the  dulandis  or  people  of  two  villages  who  lived  in  one  village  and 
held  land  in  another.  The  object  of  this  practice  was  to  take 
advantage  of  the  very  low  rates  at  which  waste  land  waa  let*4 * 

There  were  six  leading  forms  of  assessment,  bighdvni  or  bigha 
rate,  dhep  an  unmeasured  lump  or  parcel  of  land,  toka  or  h unda 
meaning  much  the  same  as  dhep,  mogham , or  vague,  ardfiel  or  half 
share,  and  ndngar  or  koyta  a plough  or  sickle  tax.  The  bigha  rate 
varied  greatly  in  different  places.  It  was  taken  in  money  or  in 
grain,  or  it  was  a cash  commutation  of  a grain  rent*8  The  dhep  or 
lump  system,  which  has  already  been  described,  prevailed  chiefly 
in  Bassein  and  other  places  that  had  been  under  the  Portuguese. 
Under  this  system  the  land  was  not  measured,  but  the  outturn  of  the 
crop  was  tested  for  three  years  and  the  rent  fixed  at  one-half  of  the 
average  yield.*  According  to  their  yield  the  lands  were  arranged  in 
the  following  order : eight  adholis  eqcu^l  to  one  kudu,  twenty  kudus 
to  one  jthandi,  and  four  khandis  to  one  muda*  The  muda  ought  to 
have  been  a fixed  measure,  but  partly  from  tbe  disorders  that  had 
crept  in  under  the  farming  system,  when  the  burden  of  the  land  tax 
was  shifted  more  and  more  on  the  poorer  holders,  and  partly  from 
the  opportunity  for  fraud  which  the  ignorance  of  the  first  British 
officers  offered,  the  muda  varied  from  six  to  thirty-two  mans.6 7  The 
form  of  assessment  in  use  in  the  wild  north-east  was  called  toka  or 
hunda , that  is  a piece  or  unmeasured  plot  of  land  varying  from  two 
to  six  highds  from  which  a grain  rent  was  taken.  The  plot  waa 
divided  into  annas  or  sixteenths.  The  rent  did  not  seem  to  be 
fixed  in  accordance  with  any  rule  or  principle,  but  the  amount  was 
generally  small.*  Tht>  vague,  or  mogham , assessment  was  a lump 
charge  in  kind  or  money,  on  a plot  of  land  without  reference  to 
any  standard  of  area  or  outturn.  The  half  crop,  or  ardhel,  system 
varied  from  year  to  year  with  the  harvest ; it  was  in  force  chiefly 
in  lands  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  The  plough  ndnga r,  the  hoe 
kudal,  the  sickle  koyta , and  the  pickaxe,  kurhdd , cesses,  which  were 
chiefly  fonnd  in  the  wilder  parts,  varied  in  different  places.  Garden 
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1 Izdjai  villages  were  sometime#  resumed  end  given  to  others  in  farm,  the  haks 
being  paid  to  the  zaminddr s to  whom  they  belonged.  Replies  to  Revenue  Questions, 
31st  October  1828,  in  MS.SeL  160*  750. 

£ MS.  Sel.  160,  60-61..  * MS.  Sel.  160*  137- 

* MS.  Sel.  160*  133*  711-712.  None  of  the  accounts  that  have  been  traced  support 

Major  Jervis'  view  that  the  basis  of  the  dhep  system  was  the  quantity  of  seed 

required  to  sow  a plot  of  land.  Konkan*  82.  * MS,  Sel.  160*  712. 

• One  return  in  which  the  muda  was  entered  aa  varying  from  six  to  fourteen  mans 
was  afterwards  found  to  be  fraudulent.  In  the  year  before  the  muda  had  been  an 
uniform  measure  of  more  than  fourteen  mans.  Mr.  Simeon,  27th  January  1826, 
in  MS.  Sel,  160*  276.  A muda  (Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Roc.  1244  of  1841*  138 J is  equal  to  25 
mans.  The  assessment  of  tbe  muda  varied  (1826)  between  6 and  32  mans.  MS.  SaL, 
160*  712,  See  also  Jervis'  Konkan,  126, 

7 Rev.  Answers*  31at  October  1828*  in  MS.  Sel.  160,  712-713  \ Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Reo. 

867  of  1838*  280.  The  words  in  the  original  are  iaka  and  hon.  These  are  names  of 
coins  that  seem  to  have  no  connection  with  the  tenure  in  question.  They  perhaps 
found  their  way  in,  instead  of  the  lees  known  toka  and  hunda , meaning  lump  or  mass. 
See  above,  pp.  531*  650. 
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land  paid  a big  ha  rate  and  a farther  cess  on  every  fruit -yielding 
tree-1 * *  Except  in  Kalyau  and  in  a few  other  places  the  assessment 
was  paid  in  kind.® 

Besides  the  land  assessment  one  hundred  cesses  were  levied.*  Of 
these  the  chief  were  a house  tax,  a tobacco  tax,  a tax  on  fowls,  a tax 
on  liquoor-yi elding  trees,  a commuted  labour  tax,  a cattle  tax,  several 
taxes  to  pay  for  official  presents,  and  a firewood  tax.4 5 * 

The  chief  change  introduced  in  the  revenue  system  was  the 
appointment  of  village  accountants  in  the  place  of  revenue  farmers, 
kkots*  Few  other  changes  were  made.  It  was  thought  best  to 
continue  the  existing  system  till  detailed  information  should  be 
available.0  Though  no  great  changes  were  made,  the  ordinary  land 
tenure  was  so  far  modified  that  holders  were  allowed  to  sell,  mortgage, 
or  otherwise  transfer  their  land,  on  condition  that  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  made  over  was  liable  to  pay  the  Government  demand. 7 The 
Collector  proposed  that  the  privileges  of  the  patidJuxrpeskds  should 
cease,  but  Government  held  that  there  was  no  sufficient  reason 
why  they  should  be  discontinued.8 *  As  regards  the  dulandis,  the 
people  who  tilled  in  one  village  and  lived  in  another.  Government 
agreed  with  the  Collector  that  as  there  was  arable  waste  land  in 
almost  every  village,  nothing  was  gained  by  people  going  to  other 
villages  to  till.  They  therefore  decided  to  pub  a stop  to  the  practice 
of  granting  outsiders  specially  easy  rates.® 

In  the  Collector's  opinion  the  land  was  not  directly  over-assessed. 
On  the  whole  it  perhaps  paid  less  than  the  English  collected  in 
S&lsette  and  Karan j a-  What  made  the  Government  demand 
oppressive  was  the  number  of  extra  cesses  and  the  variety  of 
rates  which  opened  opportunities  for  fraud.  The  chief  object  was 
to  sweep  away  the  extra  cesses  and  consolidate  the  Government 
demand  into  one  fair  tax,  to  let  the  people  know  beforehand  what  they 
had  to  pay,  and  to  take  their  rents  from  them  at  the  time  when 
payment  was  easiest.10  The  Collector  proposed  that  the  country 
should  be  surveyed  and  the  Government  demand  fixed  at  one-third 
of  the  estimated  produce.11  The  rental  should  be,  he  thought,  taken  in 


i Mr.  Marriott,  11th  July  1821,  in  MS.  SeL  16G(  189-140. 

1 Mr.  Simeon,  30th  Sept.  1826,  in  MS.  SeL  180,  351-354.  A*  already  noticed  the 

UDflumenbB  in  Kalydn  and  other  places  were  not  Sadluhiv  Ksshav1*  rates,  but  those 
introduced  by  the  farmers.  Us.  { Ra  5-8)  for  Ktmbis  and  8s.  6e£.  ( Us.  4-4]  {for 

p&ndharpeshds.  Mr.  Davies,  19th  May  1835,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  700  of  1836,  152. 

* Replies  to  Revenae  Questions,  3 1st  October  1828*  in  MS.  Sol.  160,  756-770. 

4 Details  are  given  by  Mr.  Marriott,  17th  October  1818,  in  Rev,  Diary,  135  of  1818, 
5168-6183. 

5 Rev.  Diary,  161  of  1820,  1039,  The  tatdti  regulation  (IT.  of  1814)  warn  introduced 

on  the  25th  January  1820.  4 MS.  Set.  160  (1818-1830),  41-51. 

7 Mr.  Marriott,  22nd  June  1818,  in  MS.  Set.  160,  26,  27. 

* Mr.  Marriott,  29th  January  1820,  in  MS.  Set.  160,  56-60;  and  Gov.  Answer  to 

petitions  from  cultivators,  14th  July  1820,  in  MS.  SeL  160,  313. 

8 MS.  SeL  160,  60,  61,313.  ™ Mr.  Marriott,  20th Oct,  1818,  in  MS-  Self  I60,32L  lar.COITI 

11  Iq  suggesting  one-third  of  the  produce  as  the  Government  share  Mr.  Marriott, 

who  was  an  advocate  of  the  landlord  or  larnin^tdri  system,  hoped  that  it  won  Id  leave  to 
the  cultivator  enough  of  surplus  profit  to  enable  the  present  landholders  to  maintain 
labourers  instead  of  themselves  working.  In  this  way  he  hoped  that  a claw  of 
landholders  would  be  formed  * on  the  most  unerring  principles  of  nature.1  Bom.  Gov, 

Letter,  19th  April  1822  ; East  India  Paper*,  111.  767. 
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money  not  in  grain.  Grain  payments  required  a costly  machinery 
and  left  openings  for  fraud.  As  information  would  at  first  be  scanty 
and  perhaps  misletiding,  it  was  not  safe  to  make  the  rates  permanent ; 
they  might,  he  thought,  be  introduced  for  twelve  years,1 2 

Before  deciding  on  his  proposals  Government  called  on  Mr. 
Marriott  to  furnish  a return  of  the  different  sources  of  revenue, 
especially  of  the  cesses  or  taxes.  In  reply  Mr.  Marriott  drew  up 
a list  of  thirty- six  cesses,  and  stated  that  there  were  many  more 
which  varied  so  greatly  in  different  places  that  he  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  prepare  a complete  list.  Government  were  not 
satisfied  with  this  statement  of  cesses,  and,  in  calling  for  a fuller 
list,  noticed  that  whatever  the  defects  of  the  present  system  might 
be  Government  could  not  attempt  to  change  it  without  the  fullest 
information.  In  December  1818,  after  a personal  explanation  of  his 
views  by  Mr.  Marriott,  his  proposals  were  sanctioned,  and  consent 
was  given  to  the  beginning  of  a survey.®  In  November  1819  another 
order  was  issued  limiting  Mr.  Marriott’s  operations  to  inquiry.  No 
changes  were  to  be  introduced  without  specific  instructions . Before 
this  second  order  reached  him  Mr.  Marriott  had  issued  a proclamation 
to  the  effect  that  cesses  were  to  be  abolished.  He  was  accordingly 
allowed  to  carry  out  this  part  of  his  plan  and  arrange  for  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  land  revenue,  to  make  good  the  loss 
caused  by  the  repeal  of  the  cesses.  No  other  changes  were  to  be 
made,  and  even  for  this  change  no  promise  of  permanency  was  to  be 
given  and  the  Collector  was  to  report  on  every  step  he  took.® 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Marriott  pressed  on  the  work  of  survey.  The 
principle  of  the  survey  was  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  land  in 
cultivation,  in  view  of  an  assessment  on  the  basis  that  one- third  of  the 
gross  prodnoo  should  go  to  Government ; to  find  out  the  area  of  arable 
waste ; to  discover  the  different  kinds  of  tillage  * and  to  classify  the 
lands.  A statement  of  the  different  kinds  of  land  showed  236,089 
big  has  under  tillage  and  59,671  bighds  of  arable  waste.*  The  unit 
of  measure  was  the  rod  of  nine  feet  and  19*2  quarter  inches  w'hich 
had  been  used  in  1808  in  surveying.6  After  measuring  them  the 
rice  lands  were  arranged  into  four  classes  each  assessed  at  different 
rates.  Garden  land  was,  as  before,  assessed  at  a cash  rental,  except 
that  instead  of  separate  land  and  tree  taxes  only  one  cess  was 
levied.  To  stimulate  the  spread  of  tillage  waste  lands  were  put  to 
auction  free  of  charge  to  the  man  who  agreed  to  bring  them  under 
tillage  in  the  shortest  time.6  A class  to  whom  the  Collector  was 
specially  anxious  to  offer  ©very  inducement  to  settle  were  the  wild 
hill  tribes,  the  Kolia,  Bhila,  KAthkaris,  and  Th&kurs.  These  1 almost 


Chapter  VUI. 
Land  # 

Administration, 
Tub  Bsitisk, 
Change*, 

1818 . 


1 Mr.  Marriott.  June  22nd,  1818*  in  MB.  Bel.  160,  2 5,  26- 

2 MS,  Sel.  160,88.  3 * * East  India  Paperm,  III.  768.  * East  India  Papers,  III,  775. 

aReg.  I.  of  1808,  sec.  2.  This  rod  was  about  eight  per  cent  less  than  the  old 

Mar&tha  rod.  Bnt  the  people  did  not  suffer,  as  in  the  Mar&tha  anrveya  no  account 
was  taken  of  fractions  between  fifteen  and  twenty  rods,  and  even  15£  rods  were 
entered  us  one  pdnd  or  twenty  rods.  (MB.  Sel.  160,  107-108).  The  table  of  measures 
wu  one  rod  of  9 4 feet  equal  to  fire  hands  and  five  fists*  20  square  rods  equal  to  one 
square  ft4ndf  and  20  square  pdnd*  equal  to  one  bigha  of  35,344  square  feet  or  about 

four-fifths  of  an  acre.  Reg.  1.  of  ISOS,  sec.  2. 

* November  1819*  Rev.  Diary  144  qf  1819,  3332. 
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savages*  lived  in  email  cabins  in  the  depths  of  the  forests  in  a most 
degraded  state.  They  gained  a scanty  livelihood,  partly  by  tilling 
forest  patches  and  partly  by  hunting,  but  chiefly  by  plundering 
their  more  settled  neighbours.  Not  only  were  they  wretched 
the  mao  Ives,  but  their  love  of  plunder  kept  the  villagers  in  constant 
alarm.  Bo  long  as  these  tribes  remained  in  the  state  in  which  they 
were,  there  was  no  hope  for  improvement  in  the  parts  of  the  country 
where  they  lived.  It  was  of  the  highest  consequence  to  win  them 
to  honest  work  by  assuring  them  the  enjoyment  of  a moderate  share 
of  the  produce  of  their  labour.1  Another  class  whom  it  was  most 
important  to  reclaim  to  husbandry  were  the  men,  who,  during  the 
past  disturbances,  had  forsaken  their  fields  for  military  service.  To 
these  men  the  Collector  offered  plots  of  arable  waste  to  be  held  free 
for  eight  years  and  then  to  be  charged  at  the  same  rates  as  the 
surrounding  fields.*  In  consideration  of  the  poverty  of  the  district 


1 Mr.  Marriott,  22nd  J one  1818,  in  M3.  SeL  160,  6,  6. 

4 The  allotment*  ware  : lor  havdlddrs  seven  bitjhds,  for  ndiks  six,  and  for  peons 
five.  These  proposals  were  approved  in  Gov.  Res.  12th  February  1820.  Rev.  Diary 
151  of  1820,  1038- 1042,  The  nature  and  effect  of  the  proposed  changes  in  assessment 
arc  shown  in  the  following  statement  of  the  rental  of  the  village  of  Bhil  in  KalyAo 
under  the  MarAth*  and  under  Mr.  Marriott's  system.  MS-  SeL  160,  62. 

A sttJisrntrU  qf  Bkdl  Village , IS  17  and  18X9* 


Marfaka  Sytfom* 


I.  Li5D  Ksvkkus, 

Bit*  Land : 

Laud  cultivated  by  the  people  of  tbs 

vllLa^o  71^,  biffhiU  at  Ki.  5|  

Land  bald  at  specially  low  ntui  by  high 
class  mi  "band  men  14  A MpAdiat  H*-  4L 
lAnd  tilled  by  tbe  people  of  OLhsr  vlh 
4}  bighd*  at  Ms.  4| 

Late  Crop  Land : 

■23A  at  R*.  if  ...  ... 

triffhd*  at  Ha  1|  - 


H.  Chmh. 

Ghar  lota  Of  booaa  tu 

Van  fata  or  f«n ale  buffalo  tax  

KfiAra  or  a commuted  La  boor  oe* 
Qonpdt,  commuted  hfop-lagoas 
No/ar  ku4e  r«a.  leave  to  out  the  orop  , 
Deficiency  of  former  year"*  festal 
Seri,  a commuted  labour  «aa 
Bkdt  ta*ar,  rloe  com  mutation  oeaa 
Taiar  kumdi,  fowl  commutation  cea* 

Battaf  eachaoao  

Tdd  dens,  brtrt>  palm  ««  at  4 anna* 
tree 

Total  , 
Total  rental  .. 

Lass  village  officers1  aUowanoe 
Former  net  rental 


3»  1 
*1 
IS 


10 

3 

IS 

£ 

a 

40 

7 

9 

s 


707 

as 


J#r.  Marriott**  System*. 


I.  L«n>  Bsvsotx. 

ffi/m  Land 

Pint  clan  30  WfiU  at  B maul  of  Her 
th*  bigha  1A|  tkamUw  ; Stud  clan  S3 
biahtix  at  7 manl  the  bigha,  IKJ  lAan- 
du  ; 3rd  duo  SO  bighd*  at  0 man#  the 
bigha,  1 i fcAaurfu  ; total  of  Hoe  S» \ 
khandis  or  In  cash  at  Lba  rate  of  Re.  IB 
the  jthondi 
Laic  Crop  Land  : 

10  bigfuU  at  Ra  1|..* 

Upland* ; 

9bHfAdeatBe.il 


Total 


Brab  palm  can,  49  tree*  at  4 SitnS4  a 
tree  ...  ...  ...  .,* 


Nou-agHoultuml  osaeee.  home  ce 
and  com  mu  tattoo  (W  Re.  I , 


Total 
Total  rental 
t village  offloerT  allowance 
Vv%  rental 
Fortner  net  rental 


13 

a 


st 


^r.com 


This  net  increase  of  Rb,  52  is  the  balance  of  the  following  items  : Increased 
assessment  Ra.  188  ; decrease  on  the  abolition  of  the  following  ceases  formerly  paid 
by  cultivators,  glair  taka,  wan  taka,  ft  tv*,  gonpdt , ntyar  kudu  raja,  ttuar  kotadi, 
deficiency  of  former  year's  rental,  6AfW  iasar,  serf,  and  baMat  Ra,  146  ; net  increase 
in  rental  Ra,  52. 
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the  Collector  proposed,  that  after  the  Government  share  had  been 
calculated,  a special  reduction  of  twelve  per  cent  should  be  made* * 
Even  with  this  deduction  the  spread  of  tillage  and  the  transfer  to 
Government  of  the  revenue  contractors1  profits  would,  he  estimated, 
raise  the  revenue  of  the  ceded  districts  to  £158,714  (Rs.  15,37,140) 
or  £14,555  (Ra.  1,45,550)  more  than  the  territory  was  expected  to 
yield*  The  proposed  system  might,  he  thought,  be  introduced  for 
six  years  and  be  applied  both  to  the  old  or  conquered,  and  to  the 
new  or  ceded  districts.  The  whole  revenue  would  be  £158,014 
(Rs*  15,80,140),  to  which  the  conquered  lands  S&lsstte  and  Karanja 
would  contribute  £4300  (Rs*  43,000) *l 

In  1819  and  again  in  1820  the  Collector  complained  of  the  size 
of  his  charge,  of  its  poor  and  scattered  villages,  and  of  the  labour 
caused  by  the  small  sums  in  which  the  revenue  was  collected*  He 
urged  that  Thdna  might  be  divided  into  two  districts.8  Government 
were  unable  to  agree  to  this  proposal.  The  system  of  management 
was  native  agency  and  European  superintendence,  and  no  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  district  could  be  made*8  In  addition  to  the  want 
of  sufficient  European  superintendence  the  Collector  bad  no  trained 
or  trustworthy  native  agency*  The  village  accountants,  or  taldtis^ 
who  were  chosen  in  1820,  knew  little  of  their  charges*  They  lived 
in  the  sub-divisional  towns  and  visited  their  villages  only  when  the 
crops  were  being  threshed-  There  was  no  check  over  them.  Except 
when  specially  ordered  the  sub-divisional  officers,  or  kamdvisddrs, 
never  moved  from  their  towns,  and  the  Collector's  secretary, 
dafiardwr>  never  left  head -quarters*4  To  collect  information  of  the 
revenue  payments  of  the  different  villages  was  a hopeless  task* 
The  number  of  ceases  and  the  variety  of  practice  made  it  most 
difficult  to  find  out  what  the  different  lands  were  supposed  to  pay. 
Even  if  this  was  ascertained  the  nominal  assessment  was  often  no 
guide  to  what  the  land  had  actually  been  paying*8  All  classes  were 
interested  in  keeping  back  information.  The  revenue  farmer 
concealed  the  source  of  his  gains  and  the  villager  kept  dark  the 
amount  of  his  payments,  trusting  that  the  farmer  would  not  make 
them  known.8  To  all  these  obstacles  were  added  the  trouble  caused 
by  the  excesses  of  large  gangs  of  freebooters,7  and  ravages  of 
cholera  in  1818  and  1819  so  severe  that  the  district  did  not  recover 
for  ten  years*8 

Under  the  weight  of  these  troubles  Mr*  Marriott  seems  to  have 
felt  that  his  new  survey  and  assessment  would  not  by  themselves 


Chapter  Till* 
Land 
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Tus  British. 
Change*, 

ISIS , 


IS  18- 19* 


1SM0 . 


1 Mr-  Marriott,  11th  July  1821,  m MS.  Sel.  160*  149-150- 

* Letter*,  lit  June  1819  and  7th  April  1920,  Rev.  Diary  153  of  1820,  2105*2123- 

* Gov.  Letter,  22nd  April  1320,  Rev.  Diary  153  of  1820,  2123. 

* Mr.  Simeon,  30th  September  1826*  MS.  Sol-  160,  324. 

* Mr*  Marriott,  22nd  June  1818  and  20th  October  1818,  MS.  Sel.  160,  1-3  and  31. 

* Mr.  Simeon.  30th  September  1826,  in  MS*  Sel.  160,  328-329.  There  was  the  further 
n»k  of  falsification  of  return*.  Two  marked  instance*  of  fraud  have  been  noticed, 
the  entry  of  garden  land*  in  Eajmein  as  arable  waste*  and  the  entry  of  the  muda  of 
grain  u representing  from  mi  to  fourteen  instead  of  over  fourteen  wtww.  Mr,  Simeon, 
27th  January  1826,  in  MS*  Sel.  160*  271-272*  276. 

* Rev*  Aiuven,  Slat  October  1828,  in  MS.  Sel.  100,  771. 

0 Rev.  Answer*,  3Ut  October  182S,  in  MS*  Sel*  160,  752. 

n 310—72 
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improve  the  district.  In  1820  (14th  August) , looking  at  the  state 
of  the  district,  its  wretched  impoverished  peasantry,  its  large  tracts 
of  arable  waste,  and  the  great  loss  from  bands  of  hill  robbers,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  only  hope  for  improvement  was  the  creation 
of  a class  of  large  landholders*  When  the  Government  demand  on 
a village  was  fixed  by  his  survey,  the  village  should,  he  thought,  be 
leased  for  a term  of  five  years  to  the  chief  representatives  of  the  old 
district  officials,  the  deshmukhs  and  deshpdnd&9}  and  incases  where 
the  old  families  had  disappeared  new  appointments  should  be  made* 

He  proposed  that  the  new  class  of  landholders  shonld  be  allowed  to 
bring  arable  waste  under  tillage  free  of  rent  for  five  years,  and  that 
they  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  police  of  the  villages  they 
held  in  farm*1  These  proposals  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
Government.  They  were  opposed  to  the  creation  of  a class  of  large 
landholders  and  their  views  were  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Directors.* 

As  regards  the  survey  Government  admitted  that  the  Collector 
had  shown  the  existence  of  much  disorder  and  abuse,  and  agreed  with 
him  that  a good  survey  would  remove  many  of  the  evils*  But  no 
survey  which  was  not  based  on  a full  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  land  could  be  a good  survey,  and  they  were  doubtful  whether 
the  new  settlement  was  based  on  a sufficiently  minute  knowledge 
of  the  district*  Before  the  new  assessment  could  be  introduced 
Government  must  clearly  know  how  the  land  was  measured  and 
classified,  how  the  crop  was  estimated,  how  the  commutation  from 
a grain  to  a money  rental  was  fixed,  and  bow  the  estimates  were 
tested.  A statement  of  the  former  and  present  rent  of  each  village 
was  also  required.*  Mr.  Marriott  in  a letter  of  the  10th  July  1822 
furnished  certain  observations  and  explanations,  but  the  Government 
did  not  consider  them  satisfactory*  It  appeared  that  the  persons 
employed  in  the  survey  must  have  been  too  numerous  to  admit  of 
the  Collector's  carefully  testing  their  work.  Mr.  Marriott  would, 
the  Government  thought,  have  acted  more  wisely,  if  be  had  taken 
and  personally  supervised  one  sub-division.  The  measurements  of 
his  survey,  if  they  were  correct,  would  be  useful,  but  the  new  rates 
could  not  safely  be  brought  into  use  over  the  whole  district*  The 
Collector  was  directed  to  introduce  the  new  settlement  in  one 
sub-di vision  or  in  such  extent  of  country  as  he  conld  personally 
superintend,  and  to  be  careful  to  hear  all  complaints.  In  other 
parts  of  the  district  the  character  of  the  work  was  to  be  tested  by 
the  remeasurement  and  classification  of  a few  villages  by  a fresh 
staff  of  surveyors*  In  taking  these  tests  the  measuring  and  the 
fixing  of  rates  were  to  be  entrusted  to  different  sets  of  men*  The 
assessors  were  to  consult  the  natives  as  to  the  classing  of  the  land, 
and  were  to  settle  differences  by  calling  councils  or  panchay aU  from 
neighbouring  villages*4 

These  inquiries  seem  to  have  shown  that  the  original  measurements 
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i Mr.  Marriott,  14th  Auguet  1820*  in  Thin*  Collector1!  Outward  File,  1820,162-170* 
> Revenue  Letter  to  Bombay,  13th  February  1822,  Eut  India  Paper*,  111*  771-773* 
* Gov.  Letter,  21*t  Sept.  1821,  in  MS.  SeL  ISO,  154*157.  Compaq  Beat  India  Piptn, 
III.  776,  * Gov*  Letter,  27th  Nov.  1822,  Ea»t  India  Taper*,  IH*  777, 
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and  assessments  were  un  trust  worthy,  and  the  attempt  to  introduce 
a survey  and  settlement  was  abandoned*  Except  that  in  most 
villages  village  accountants  took  the  place  of  revenue  contractors, 
the  revenue  continued  to  be  collected  on  the  same  system  as  was  in 
use  when  the  district  was  ceded  to  the  British,  The  season  of  1824 
was  disastrous  and  the  people  suffered  severely*1  This  together 
with  a demand  for  grain  from  the  Deccan  would  seem  for  some 
years  to  have  kept  produce  prices  high,®  and  the  assessment  though 
clumsy  and  irregular  seems  to  have  been  moderate*8  The  poverty  of 
the  people  was  in  a groat  degree  the  result  of  their  foolishness* 
Hard  drinking,  or  rather  gross  intoxication,  was  so  common  that  the 
Collector  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  cut  down  all  but  a few  of 
the  liquor-yielding  trees.4  Bishop  Heber,  who  travelled  during  the 
rains  (June  27,  28}  from  Panvel  to  Khandala,  describes  the  people 
as  living  in  small  and  mean  cottages  with  steep  thatched  roofs  and 
very  low  side  walls  of  loose  stones.  There  was  a general  look  of 
poverty  both  in  their  dress  and  field- tools*  But  their  cattle  were 
larger  and  better  bred  than  Bengal  cattle,  and  were  in  better  case 
than  might  have  been  expected  after  so  long  a drought*4 

In  1825  the  number  of  sub-divisions,  tdlukaSj  was  reduced  from 
seventeen  to  nine,  namely,  Panvel,  S&lsetfce,  Mfihim,  Bassein, 
Murb&d,  SanjAn,  Nasr&pnr,  SAkurb,  and  Kolvan*®  The  Collector, 
Mr,  Simeon,  again  urged  on  Government  the  need  of  a survey* 
The  existing  system  was  full  of  mistakes  and  unevenness  ; nothing 
but  the  close  inquiries  of  a survey  could  set  it  right*  The  Collector's 
proposals  were  approved ; but  the  press  of  other  duties  on  the 
Collector  and  hie  assistants  and  the  want  of  any  special  staff  of 
officers  delayed  the  work*  In  1825  and  1826  some  parts  of  the 
district  seem  to  have  been  surveyed  by  the  Collector,  partly  by 
a revision  of  Mr*  Marriott's  measurements  and  partly  by  fresh 
measurements  of  hie  own*8  But  as  some  mistake  was  made  in  the 


I MS*  WeL  160,  61 1,  £1550  (Ra.  16*500)  were  spent  in  clearing  ponds  and  reservoirs 
to  give  work  to  the  destitute*  Replies  to  Rev.  Quee.  31  St  Got.  1828,  MS.  SeL  160,702- 

* This  i*  doubtful.  Mr*  Davies  says  (19th  May  1836,  Bom.  Gov*  Rev.  Rec,  700  of 
1836,  157)  the  establishment  of  peace  had  a powerful  and  instantaneous  effect  on 
grain  prices.  But  in  another  passage  (28th  February  1836,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  700 
of  1836,  56-57)  he  stye,  that  in  1820  the  Poona  demand  still  kept  prices  high* 
According  to  a calculation  made  for  Nasr&pnr  in  1836,  in  the  early  years  of  British 
rule,  the  cost  of  tillage  of  a bigha  of  sixty-two  yards  was  Kta-  (Rfl.  5),  the  carriage 
to  market  4s.  (Ra  2),  the  customs  charges  Is*  6d.  (12  as*),  and  the  rent  9i.  6dL 
(Re.  4-12)*  Riee  was  then  Ra*  17  a khandi  and  the  margin  of  profit  9s.  (Ra.  4-8)  a 
bigha.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  700  of  1836,  55-57* 

* 4 1 do  not  mean,1  wrote  Mr*  Simeon  in  1826  (30th  September),  'that  the  people 
are  not  occasionally  called  on  to  pay  more  than  they  are  able*  But  1 am  confident 
that  the  portion  of  their  payment  that  comes  to  the  state  is  below  what  the  moat 
considerate  would  admit  Government  to  be  entitled  to  on  every  principle  of  kindness 
to  the  husband  man  and  regard  to  the  general  good  of  the  country* f MS.  Sel.  160, 
326-327*  Mr.  Simeon’s  opinion  was  afterwards  changed* 

4 Mr.  Simeon,  30th  September  1826,  in  MS.  SeL  16U,  368. 

* Heber’s  Journal,  II.  202,  203. 

a Mr*  Simeon,  10th  September  1828,  in  M3*  Sol,  160,  668-663.  The  statement 
(Bom.  Goy*  Sel.  XGVI.  2)  that  this  arrangement  of  tdlukd*  was  introduced  by 
Mr*  Reid  in  1832  seems  in  correct, 

7 Mr.  Simeon,  30th  September  1826,  M3.  SeL  160,  326-327,  333-334,  360. 

8 MS*  Sel.  160,  316-393.  About  this  time  (1821  -1825)  under  the  First  Assistant 
Collector  Mr*  Richard  Mills  the  survey  was  extended  in  MurbAd-KalyAn  to  AmbamAth, 
Kalyin,  Morbid,  Gorat,  Chon,  and  BArh* ; in  Sikurli  to  Shera,  AJyAni,  Rlhcuv 
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length  of  the  measuring  rod  and  as  no  special  officers  were  available. 
Government  suspended  the  survey  in  1827**  Still,  as  appears  later 
on,  the  Collector  continued  to  make  some  slight  progress  in  1828,* 
In  1326  special  rules  were  in  force  for  encouraging  the  tillage  of 
waste  lands  by  the  grant  of  leases,  during  part  of  which  the  land 
was  held  rent-free  and  during  the  rest  on  a rising  rental.*  In  1323 
Mr*  Simeon  the  Collector  proposed  that  the  system  of  granting 
leases  should  be  extended,  and  applied  to  the  grants  in  lease  of 
whole  villages  to  their  headmen.  These  proposals  were  not 
approved  by  Government*4  Even  had  an  attempt  been  made  to  carry 
out  Mr.  Simeon's  proposals,  it  would  have  failed  as  there  were 
scarcely  any  headmen  able  and  willing  to  incur  the  responsibility 
of  the  revenue  of  the  whole  village. 

Of  the  state  of  the  district  at  the  close  of  the  first  ten  years  of 
English  rule  and  of  the  details  of  its  revenue  management  a fairly 
complete  account  is  available.  Peace  was  still  often  broken  by  the 
inroads  of  bands  of  hill  robbers.®  By  far  the  greater  part  of  every 
sub-division  was  covered  with  thick  forest,  impenetrable  in  many 
places  except  to  wild  beasts  and  to  the  tribes  of  Bhils,  R&moshia, 
K&thkaris,  Kolia,  and  V&rlis*  The  average  number  of  villager  in 
each  sub-division  was  about  250,  and  the  average  yearly  land  and 
excise  revenue  of  each  village  was  between  £50  and  £60  (Rs.  500 
and  Rs*  600).  No  European  could  visit  the  inland  parts  before  the 
end  of  December  without  the  most  imminent  danger,  while  as  early 
as  March  the  heat  was  so  oppressive  as  to  make  sickness  almost  ms 
certain  as  before  December.7  Tillage  had  made  little  progress. 
Only  ten  deserted  villages  had  been  settled,8  and  it  was  doubtful 
whether  over  the  whole  district  the  tillage  area  had  not  declined*® 

District  hereditary  officers,  zaminddr s,  were  numerous  in  Kalydn, 
but  there  were  few  in  the  coast  tracts  or  in  the  north*  In  the 
Kaly6n  sub-division  there  were  one  chaudhri,  several  deshmukhs, 
adtiikdris , deshpdndes,  kulkamis , and  a ear  p&til.  The  ehaudhri, 
who  had  no  duties,  was  paid  two  per  cent  on  the  collections  of 
the  whole  Kaly&n  district,  and  certain  customs  fees  averaging 
altogether  about  £1000  (Rs*  10,000)  a year.  The  deshmukhs  or 


Kunda,  KhAmbdJa,  VAsundri,  and  Korkada  ; in  NasrApur  to  Nssr*purt  VAsr*»  and 
Varedi  } in  Ranvel  to  Taloja  ; Mid  iu  Baaaeiu  to  DugAd  Mid  SenJUa*  In  the  four 
mahdlt  of  Chon,  N&orApur,  v Aara,  and  Varedi  .the  people  objected  to  the  new  estimate 
of  the  outturn  of  their  fields,  and  the  old  rates  were  continued-  Mr,  Simeon,  30th 
September  1 326,  in  MS.  Sel.  160,  361*354.  At  this  time  (1826,  September),  except  in 
KalyAn  and  a few  more  places,  rents  were  paid  in  kind.  MS.  Sel*  160,  353. 

1 Letter  436 1 10th  March  1827,  in  MS.  SeL  160,  389-393, 

2 MS.  Sel.  160,  584-587.  See  footnote  8 page  576*  a MS.  Sel*  160,  361 , 367-371. 

* MS.  Sel.  160,  086-587,  604-606.619,  637,  641*  Gov.  Letter*  1600,  8th  September 

1828  ; and  1719,  25tb  September  1828.  6 MS.  Sel,  160,  637. 

6 Replies  to  Rev.  Ques,,  3 let  October  1828,  in  MS.  Sel.  160,  771.  The  district  was 
from  1826  to  1844  notorious  for  its  robberies.  Bat  rigorous  measures  were  taken  and 

tbs  disorder  suppressed.  See  Chapter  IX*  realpatidar  COITI 

7 Mr*  Simeon.  10th  September  1828,  in  MS*  Sel.  160,  662, 

B Rev.  Answers  1828,  m MS.  Sel.  160,  763. 

f>  Throe  causes  for  this  decline  are  noted,  the  permission  given  in  1819  to  an;  one 
to  throw  up  any  land  be  did  not  wish  to  keep,  the  loss  of  life  by  cholera  in  1816 
and  1819,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people  whose  stock  and  cattle  were  sold  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  moneylender.  Rev.  Answers  1828,  in  MS , Sel*  160, 752. 
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adhikdris  were  superintendents  of  sub -divisions  or  mahdki.  Under 
the  British  they  had  no  direct  duties,  but  were  useful  referees  in 
cases  of  dispute  and  had  considerable  influence.  They  were  paid 
three-fifths  of  five  per  cent  on  the  revenue  of  their  sub-divisions 
except  in  Nasr&pur  where  they,  were  paid  three-fifths  of  fifteen  per 
cent.  The  sub  -divisional  accountants,  dethpdnde#  or  kulkarnis,  kept 
the  accounts  of  the  revenue  collections  and  balances.  Except  in 
Naariipur  where  they  were  paid  two-fifths  of  fifteen  per  cent,  they 
received  two- fifths  of  five  per  cent  on  almost  all  collections.  Their 
influence  was  still  extensive.  In  the  Bassein  district  there  was  only 
one  zamindar,  the  deshpdnde  of  M&him.  He  lived  at  Poona  and 
received  from  £150  to  £200  (Rs,  1500- Rs.  2000)  a year.1 

The  officer  who  had  the  closest  connection  with  the  people  was 
the  village  accountant  or  ialdti.  He  had  charge  of  from  eight  to 
ten  villages  and  was  paid  from  £12  to  £18  (Us.  120 -Rs.  180)  a year. 
The  ialdti* s duties  were  to  live  in  his  charge  and  visit  each  village 
frequently  every  month,  to  make  known  the  people's  wants  to  the 
sub-divisional  manager,  to  superintend  their  general  interests,  to 
furnish  the  village  accounts  to  the  sub-divisional  office,  and  to 
give  to  each  landholder  an  account  current  showing  his  dues  and 
payments.  The  dues  were  entered  as  soon  as  they  were  fixed  at  the 
yearly  rent  settlement. 

Of  other  village  officers  the  chief  was  the  pdtil.  The  pdtil*  $ duties 
were  to  report  when  any  settlers  came  to  nis  Village  and  when  any 
of  the  old  inhabitants  left  it,  to  stimulate  the*  spread  of  tillage  and 
explain  its  increase  or  decrease,  to  help  in  the  rent  settlement, 
to  gather  the  village  rental,  and  to  pay  it  into  the  sub -divisional 
office.  He  was  vested  with  the  powers  of  a police  officer  and  with  h 
general  control  oyer  the  villagers.  He  saw  that  no  part  of  their 
property  was  taken  away.  He  sheltered  them  from  oppression  and 
tried  to  settle  their  disputes.  In  the  Kaly6n  sub-division  th q pdtil 
was  paid  by  Government  two-thirds  of  the  proceeds  of  a five  per 
cent  charge  on  the  village  revenue.  In  the  coast  tracts  in  Bassein, 
Sdlsette,  Bel&pur,  Atgaon,  and  Kolvan,  he  was  paid  in  land  from 
half  a high a to  ten  or  even  twenty  bigk&s.  He  was  free  from  the 
house  tax,  the  buffalo  tax,  and  the  tree  tax.  He  was  helped  by  the 
people  who  worked  in  his  fields,  and  at  marriages  or  other  great 
ceremonies  made  him  small  presents  in  money  or  clothes.  He  had 
a claim  to  the  service  of  village  craftsmen,  though  from  the  want  of 
craftsmen,  this  claim  was  of  little  value.* 

Under  the  pdtil  there  were  in  some  villages  assistants  called 
tnadhvi § who  corresponded  to  the  Deccan  chaudhris . In  some  places 
they  had  a share  of  land  or  of  the  pdtil* s percentage,  and  they  were 
always  free  from  the  house,  buffalo,  and  tree  cesses. 
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i Mr-  Simaon,  1 1th  November  1829,  in  MS.  Sel.  160,  679-680. 

s The  estimated  total  receipt*  of  thepdlita  were  £6400  (Rs.  64,000).  Of  thi*  £5400 
(Be.  54,000)  represented  the  value  of  their  land*  estimated  at  p&nchotra  or  five  per 
cent  of  the  early  crop  lands  of  the  villages ; £500  (Rs.  0000)  the  value  of  their 
exemption  from  taxation  ; and  £500  (Rs.  5000)  the  proceed*  of  ceases  levied  direct 
from  the  people.  The  highest  per  cent  of  their  share  of  the  village  revenue  wu 
15  per  cent  at  M&him  and  the  lowest  2&  at  Agiahi  ; the  average  amounted  to  8f. 
MS.  Sel.  160,  768-789. 
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The  only  other  member  of  the  village  establishment  was  the  M hAr, 
who  was  styled  kotvdl , kdrbhdri , ndyakvddit  and  bhopi.  Their  daties 
were  to  watch  the  fields,  to  keep  cattle  from  straying,  to  carry  outr 
the  pdtit’s  orders  and  to  act  as  porters.  They  got  a share,  generally 
one-third  of  the  village  officer's  five  per  cent,  pdnchotra , and 
apparently  though  ibis  is  not  clearly  stated,  some  grant  of  land  in 
the  coast  districts  where  the  five  per  cent  allowance  was  not  in  force. 
They  were  also  freed  either  entirely  or  partly  from  paying  the  house, 
buffalo,  and  tree  cesses*  Rrom  the  rich  they  received  presents  of 
grain  or  money  at  marriages  and  other  ceremonies,  and  from  all 
villagers  a small  allowance  of  grain  about  one  man  from  every  field* 
Accountants  or  b/fcamw,  gate-keepers  or  veskars,  threshing-floor 
keepers  or  haudldara,  and  the  twelve  servants  or  bdra  balutda  were 
unknown*1 


AuK&tmtni.  The  forms  of  assessment  differed  little  from  those  in  use  at 

the  beginning  of  British  rule.  They  were  six  in  number,  three 
of  them  in  rice  lands,  a bigha  rate  bigha  vnit  a lump  assessment 
dhejo,  and  a vague  form  of  lump  assessment  hunddbandi  or 
tohabandif  one  on  garden  lands,  one  on  cold  weather  crops,  and  one 
on  hill  lands.  Of  the  three  forms  of  rice  assessment  the  bigha  rate 
was  in  force  in  the  south-east  sub -divisions,  the  dhep  in  the  coast 
lands,  and  the  hunda  and  tokdbandi  in  the  wilder  north  and 
north-east,2  The  bigha  rate  included  about  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
rice  tillage.  It  was  of  two  classes  sweet  rice  land  and  salt  rice 
land*  In  most  sweet  rice  land  the  payment  was  in  money  and 
averaged  11s.  (Rs.  5|)  a bigha ; in  salt  rice  land  the  rent  was  taken 
in  kind,  and,  according  as  Government  or  the  landholder  repaired 
the  embankment,  varied  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  the  crop. 

The  lump,  or  dhep , system  was  in  force  along  the  coast  over  an  area 
of  a little  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  whole  rice  tillage.  A muda 
represented  on  an  average  the  rental  of  about  three  bighds.  But  as 
already  explained,  from  fraud  and  other  irregular  causes,  the  muda 
was  in  practice  an  arbitrary  quantity  varying  from  six  to  thirty-two 
mans . The  tokdbandi  the  less  regular  form  of  the  lump  assessment 
was  in  use  in  about  one-tenth  of  the  area  under  the  dhep  system. 

It  was  found  in  the  wild  north-east  and  was  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  JawhAr  chiefs.  The  rates,  though  apparently 
fixed  on  no  principle,  had  the  advantage  of  being  very  light. 
Hunddbandi,  also  a lump  assessment  and  very  like  the  tokdbandi , was 
found  in  the  inland  parts  of  Sanjan  and  included  all  cesses  besides 
tbe  land  rent.  Where  the  rents  were  payable  in  kind  commutation 
cash  rates  were  yearly  fixed  by  the  Collector.  It  was  usual  to  fix 
the  commutation  rates  according  to  the  actual  market  price,  deducting 
about  ten  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  hnsbandmen.  If  the  people 
did  not  approve  of  the  rates,  they  were  allowed  to  pay  in  grain  and 
the  grain  was  sold  by  auction  on  account  of  Government.  The 
only  lands  that  were  assessed  as  garden  lands  were  in  Bassein,  com 


l Rev.  Answers,  31  et  October  1828,  in  MS.  BeL  160,  780* 

a Mr*  Simeon,  11th  November  1828,  in  MS.  84.  160,  665-668 ; and  Mr.  Reid,  12th 
Angatt  1830,  In  MS.  Bel.  160,  858. 
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Mffchim,  and  Sdlsette.  In  Bassein  and  Mdhim  they  paid  both  a 
bigka  rate  and  a tree  tax,  and  in  Sdlsette  a big  ha  rate  of  os.  (Rs.  21). 
In  Kalydn,  rice  lands  that  yielded  a cold- weather  crop  such  as  til, 
hhurdtmi,  or  hemp,  were  charged  3s,  (Rs.  1£)  a bigha  in  addition 
to  the  bigka  rate  for  rice.  The  plough,  hoe,  sickle,  and  pickaxe 
cesses  con  tinned  unchanged  in  uplands  and  hill  lands. 

Most  of  the  minor  land  cesses  had  been  repealed,  and  of  those 
that  were  not  repealed  almost  all  were  in  abeyance.  Though  the 
other  cesses  had  been  greatly  reduced  there  remained  many  taxes 
on  trade,  houses,  market  stalls,  female  buffaloes,  tobacco,  grocery, 
cattle,  and  liquor  trees.  Transit  dues,  wood-cutting  fees,  ferry  fees, 
and  liquor  licenses  yielded  between  £30,000  and  £40,000  {Rs.  8-4 
lakhs). 1 

Revenue  superintendence  was,  in  the  first  instance,  vested  in  the 
village  headmen  and  accountants.  The  village  officials  were  checked 
by  the  sub -divisional  manager,  kamdvisddr,  and  his  establishment, 
and  the  sub- divisional  establishment  was  in  turn  controlled  by  the 
head  ..quarter  secretary  or  daftarddr , who  made  the  yearly  rent 
settlement,  jama  bandit  When  the  landholder  paid  his  rent  a 
receipt  was  passed  by  the  taldti  in  the  pdtlVs  name  and  in  his 
presence  ; when  the  village  revenue  was  paid  the  kamdvisddr  granted 
a receipt ; and  when  the  sub -divisional  revenue  was  paid  at  head- 
quarters the  kamdvisddr  received  a receipt  from  the  Collector.® 

Villages  were  managed  by  Government  officers  and  their  rents 
collected  from  the  individual  landholders.  Except  in  the  case  of 
waste  lands  neither  villages  nor  holdings  were  granted  in  lease.4 
The  village  rent  settlement,  jamdbandi,  was  made  with  the 
landholders,  A husbandman  paid  for  his  fields  what  he  had  paid 
the  year  before.  If  he  took  fresh  land  that  had  been  tilled  by 
some  one  else  he  paid  the  rent  the  former  holder  had  paid  : if  the 
land  had  been  fallow  he  was  allowed  certain  remissions ; and  if  he 
took  waste  land  he  paid  according  to  the  lease  system,  the  basis  of 
which  was  one-third  of  the  estimated  yield,  the  share  of  grain 
being  changeable  into  a money  rent.6  The  settlement  was  in  the 
first  instance  made  by  the  accountant  and  the  pdtil.  After 
inquiries  the  accountant  drew  np  a statement  of  the  changes  in  the 
tillage  area,  noting  the  causes  of  change.  The  assessments  of 
fallow  lands  were  deducted  and  those  of  freshly  tilled  lands  were 
added.  These  statements  were  examined  by  the  kamdvisddr  and 
his  clerks,  who  visited  the  village  near  harvest  time.  They 
corrected  errors  and  confirmed  the  amended  statements.  The 
amended  statements  were  kept  with  the  pdtil  and  accountant  until 
the  daftarddr  c'ame  to  make  the  yearly  rent  settlement.  The 
daftarddr  examined  the  accounts,  and,  if  he  thought  them 
unsatisfactory,  he  set  his  clerks  to  make  local  inquiries.  Then  the 


1 Mr.  Simeon,  1 1th  Nov.  1828,  in  MS.  Set,  ISO,  668-669.  On  the  subject  of  i 
compare  Gov.  Letter,  3l*t  July  1822,  in  MS.  Sel.  160,  280,  183-197  *and  Mr.  Simeon, 
27th  January  1826,  in  MS.  Sel.  160,  268-269.  See  also  Rev.  Answer*,  1828,  in  MS. 
Set  160,  707-708.  * Rev,  Answer*,  31st  October  1828,  in  MS.  SeL  160,  748. 

* MS,  Sel.  180,  782.  * MS.  Sel.  160,  743-744,  761  -752. 

5 Hr.  Simson,  11th  November  1828,  in  MS.  Sel.  160,674-676. 
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settlement  with  the  village  was  finished.  The  amount  due  from 
each  landholder  was  fixed  and  a list  of  the  payments  to  be  made  by 
each  was  fastened  on  the  village  office  or  chdvdi 3 bearing  the  seal 
and  signature  of  the  Collector  or  of  his  assistant.  The  details  of 
the  settlement  were  entered  in  the  village  revenue  statement  or 
chitthaj  in  which  all  changes  were  shown  in  full.1 * *  The  land  revenue 
was  collected  in  three  instalments,  the  first  between  the  beginning 
of  December  and  the  middle  of  January,  the  second  between  the 
middle  of  January  and  the  end  of  February,  and  the  third  between 
the  end  of  February  and  the  18th  of  April.  revenue  was 

collected  before  land  revenue  between  the  middle  of  October  and  the 
end  of  November,  and  garden  rents  were  taken  as  late  as  the  middle 
or  end  of  May.4 * *  As  a safeguard  for  the  payment  of  the  revenue  it 
had  formerly  been  usual  to  make  one  village  responsible  for  another, 
according  to  the  system  known  as  tbe  chain  surety,  gdnkH  jamin. 
But  in  1828  security  was  as  a rule  no  longer  required.®  With  the 
object  of  increasing  the  area  under  tillage  the  sub-divisional  manager, 
at  the  rent  settlement  time,  explained  to  the  people  that  Government 
would  make  advances  for  the  purchase  of  cattle  or  seed,  or  to  support 
the  husbandman  till  his  crop  was  ripe.  He  found  out  what  the 
wants  of  the  village  were  and  applied  for  sanction  to  the  payment 
of  advances.  Leases  for  waste  lands  were  granted  and  a register 
forwarded  to  head -quarters.4 

There  was  not  much  difficulty  in  getting  in  the  rents.  Improve- 
ments had  lately  been  made  and  the  assessment  was  so  light  that  in 
ordinary  years  it  could  be  realized  without  pressure.*  Deficiencies 
arising  from  the  failure  of  individuals  to  pay  were  always  remitted 
at  the  time  of  settling  the  next  year's  rent.*  Besides  the  Govern- 
ment rents!  the  villagers  continued  to  pay  the  pdtil  about  ten  per 
oent  more  to  meet  the  village  charges.7 

In  1828  a survey  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  one  or  two 
of  the  petty  divisions  of  Panvel.  But  as  waa  the  case  in  other  parts 
of  the  district  the  rates  were  too  high  pitched  and  were  never 
brought  into  uae.a 

In  1880  the  two  Konkana  were  divided  into  unequal  parts,  the 
larger  being  kept  under  a Principal  Collector  and  the  smaller 


i Mr.  Simmon,  llth  November  1828,  ill  MS.  Sol.  160,  671-673. 

* Mr.  Simeon,  llth  November  182 8,  in  MS.  SeL  160,  077, 

*MS.  Sel.  160,  677,  750-761.  * MS.  Sel.  160,  669*070. 

fi  Rev,  Answers,  31  st  October  1828,  in  MS.  Sel.  160,705.  Rice  price*  were  then 

(1827-28),  as  fir  as  information  goes,  about  £1  10*.  (R*.  15)  a khandL  In  two  y«*ra 
they  fell  to  £1  la  (Re.  104),  and  did  not  riie  for  two  year*  more.  The  result  waa  very 
greet  distress.  Compere  Mr,  Devise,  6th  Sept.  1837,  Rev,  Rec,  870  of  1838  101. 

« Replied  to  Rev.  Qneetiom . Slat  Oct.  1828,  in  MS.  Sol.  I GO,  781-782. 

7 Replied  to  Rev.  Questions,  3 let  October  1828,  in  MS.  Sel.  160,  782-784. 

« MS.  Sel.  160,  584,  Compere  the  order*  for  the  survey  of  Konda  end  Khlmbdl*  . 
m MS.  SeL  160,  606.  In  1837  (6th  September)  Mr.  Davies  wrote,  ©fifl  1827-28^0 
Mr.  Simson  surveyed  the  petty  division  of  Aurvalit  in  PaaveL  The  rate*  were  u 
henry  that  the  people  petitioned  against  the  survey  mud  thing!  remained  unchanged/ 
Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  870  of  1838,  121*122.  One  cause  of  this  failure  would  utm  to 
be  the  marked  fall  in  priced-  The  Pauvd  returns  show  for  a khandi  of  Hoe  £1  13*, 

<Ra*  184)  in  1826-27.  £1  10*.  (Ra.  16)  in  1827-28,  £1  5*.  (R*  12|)  m 1828-29,  £1  U 
(Ra,  10|)  in  1829-30.  Mr,  Davies,  6th  September  1837,  Rev,  Rec.  870  of  1838,  101. 
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allotted  to  a Sub -collector.  By  this  arrangement  the  nine  t&luka#  of 
the  northern  district  and  the  three  most  northern  tdlukds  of  the 
gQutham  district,  together  yielding  a land  and  customs  revenue  of 
£280,000  (Rs,  28,00,000),  were  placed  under  a Principal  Collector  at 
Thana,  and  the  five  remaining  idlukds,  with  a revenue  of  £100,000 
(Rs,  10,00,000),  were  attached  to  BatoAgiri.1 

In  August  1880  Mr,  Reid,  the  Principal  Collector,  wrote  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  grant  of  villages  in  lease  to  the  headmen  or  other 
men  of  capital.*  In  his  opinion  the  grant  of  periodical  leases  would 
yield  the  best  results.  Every  inducement  should,  he  thought,  be 
held  out  to  engage  the  more  respectable  classes  to  become  intimately 
connected  with  the  husbandmen,  whose  poverty  destroyed  all  hope 
of  advancement,  if  they  were  left  to  their  own  resources*  Though 
there  wdte  not  much  available  capital  in  the  Northern  Konkan,  many 
respectable  persons  might,  he  thought,  be  willing  to  invest  in  land 
the  little  they  possessed  if  favourable  terms  were  offered  them. 
The  measure  he  considered  would  not  only  simplify  the  revenue 
management,  but  might  be  of  much  use  in  improving  the  police. 
Still  in  spite  of  the  Collector's  strong  feeling  in  its  favour  and  of 
the  approval  and  sanction  of  Government,  except  in  S&lsette  where 
several  villages  were  granted  in  lease,  the  system  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  carried  oat  in  any  part  of  the  district.®  In  spite  of  the 
fall  of  prices  1829  would  seem  to  have  been  a good  season  and  the 
Northern  Konkan  with  a marked  increase  in  land  and  customs 
revenue  is  reported  to  have  been  flourishing.4  But  1830-81  and 
again  1832-38  were  bad  years,  and,  though  after  the  second  failure 
of  crops  there  was  a considerable  rise,  produce  prices  were  still 
very  low,6  and,  especially  in  the  Kaly&n  division  where  the  rente 
were  taken  in  cast,  the  people  were  greatly  depressed.®  f In  the 
past  fifteen  years/  wrote  the  Collector  in  1 833/  * the  district 
instead  of  improving  has  gone  back.  The  face  of  the  country  has 
the  same  primitive  and  wild  appearance  that  it  has  worn  for 
ages/  He  complained  of  the  roughness  and  want  of  system  in 
the  assessment  and  asked  that  some  change  might  be  made.8  In 
hie  opinion  the  system  of  granting  villages  in  lease  bad  been 
most  successful  m Salsette  and  should  be  extended  to  the  rest 
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i Mr.  Raid,  Frincioal  Collector,  12tb  August  1830,  in  MS.  S*L  160,  866-857. 

* In  1830  Mr.  Reid  found  that  owing  to  the  continued  cheapness  of  grain,  except 

m Sileotte,  no  villages  had  been  granted  for  * term  of  years,  a measure  which  bad 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  Boyd.  Mr.  Reid,  Principal  Collector,  890,  12th  August  183®, 
M3.  Sol.  160,  877,  881.  * MS.  Sel.  160,  876-882,  893-894,  899-903- 

4 Gov.  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Cohl  ,28th  February  1831,  in  MS.  SeL  160,  901. 

& Rice  had  of  late  year*  averaged  about  £1  4s.  (Ra.  12)  the  khandL  (Rev.  Com,  13th 
May  1835,  in  Rev.  Roc.  700  or  1836,  9).  According  to  the  Panvel  returns  (Rev, 
I Rec.  870  of  1338,  101)  it  rose  from  £1  (Re.  10)  in  1831-32  to  £1  10*.  (Ra.  15)  in 
\ 1833-34.  Three  causes  seem  to  have  combined  to  lower  prices,  the  spread  of  tillage, 

I the  import  to  Bombay  of  grain  from  MalabAr,  and  the  burden  of  transit  duties, 

[ Mr.  Davies,  19th  May  1836,  in  Rev.  Rec.  700  of  1836,  155- 157. 

B In  the  southern  sub-divisions  (S&nksht,  R4jpuri»  and  R Ay  gad)  now  in  KolAba 
where  the  assessment  was  taken  almost  wholly  m kind,  matters  were  not  SO  hail. 
Mr.  Pitt,  25th  September  1835,  in  Rev.  Roc-  696  of  1836,  43.  Mr.  Reid,  12th  August 
1830,  in  MS.  Sel.  160,  871-876?  ditto  892. 

* Mr,  Gi  borne,  I5th  August  1833,  in  Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  Rec.  550  of  1834,  304- 

B Mr.  Gi  borne,  10th  August  1334,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  628  of  1835,  108*112, 

■ 310 — 73 
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of  the  district,1  Major  Jervis  who  wrote  about  the  same  time 
(1835),  though  he  held  that,  except  in  some  places  on  the  coast, 
both  the  acre  rate  and  the  rate  on  estimated  produce  were  very 
light,  admitted  that  the  district  was  less  flourishing  than  the 
cess -burdened  south.  This  in  his  opinion  was  due  to  the  great 
scarcity  of  water,  the  nnhealthiness  of  the  wastes  and  forests,  the 
scanty  supply  of  people  and  cattle,  and  the  want  of  rich  proprietors.^ 
The  hilly  tracts  iu  the  south  of  Thdna,  though  much  richer 
than  the  Ratu&giri  hills,  were  so  overrun  with  forest,  brushwood, 
bamboo,  and  lemon  grass,  and  the  ripening  crops  were  so  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  locusts,  deer,  bears,  and  wild  hogs,  water  was  so 
scarce,  and  the  people  so  reduced  by  former  misrule  that  there  was 
little  tillage,® 

From  this  year  begins  the  second  period,  the  time  of  revised  and 
reduced  assessment.  In  consequence  of  the  Collector's  account  of 
the  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  his  charge  a special  inquiry  was 
ordered*  The  inquiry  shewed  a pressing  need  for  reducing  the 
Government  demand.  The  revision  of  assessments  was  sanctioned, 
and  between  1835  and  1842  was  carried  out  except  in  the  north  of 
the  district.  The  reductions  were  very  liberal  including  about 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  rental  and  the  abolition  of  transit  duties. 
The  result  was  a rapid  spread  of  tillage  and  a marked  improvement 
in  the  state  of  many  of  the  people.  In  18S5  the  previous  season 
had  been  bad.  The  rainfall  was  scanty  and  untimely,  and  a large 
area  was  thrown  out  of  tillage.*  In  May  of  that  yeart  Mr, 
Williamson,  the  Revenue  Commissioner,  examined  the  Kaly&n 
sub-division.  What  he  saw  satisfied  him  that  from  the  fall  in  tho 
money  value  of  rice,  the  money  rate,  though  not  originally  excessive, 
had  come  to  represent  far  too  large  a share  of  the  produce, 
Mr.  Williamson  calculated  that  the  average  produce  of  a big  ha  of 
good  rice  land  was  about  22  mans,  which,  according  to  the  market 
prices  of  late  years,  was  worth  about  £1  4#.  3d.  (Rs.  12-2).  The  coat 
of  labour  in  preparing  the  land  might,  he  thought,  be  estimated  at 
about  12*.  (Rs,  6),  and  as  the  rent  was  10s,  3d.  (Rs.  5-2)  only  one 
rupee  of  profit  was  left.®  A few  months  later  (November  1835)  he 
wrote,  that  the  condition  of  Kalyan,  Panvel,  and  Nasrdpur,  the 
proportion  the  rent  bore  to  the  produce,  the  yearly  remissions,  the 
balances,  the  untilled  tracts,  the  wretched  state  of  tho  bulk  of  the 
people,  were  convincing  evidence  of  over- assessment.®  The  rental 
of  these  sub-divisions  should,  he  thought,  be  revised.  Nowhere 
was  a change  more  wanted  than  in  Nasr&pur,  under  the  Sahy&dri 
hills,  whose  highly  taxed  produce  was  carried  over  bad  roads  to 
distant  markets.  In  some  parts  of  Nasr&pur,  known  as  the  Koli 
KMl&ti  mahals , the  people  were  better  off  as  they  were  allowed  to 


1 Mr.  Gibeme,  15th  August  1833,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Ree.  550  of  1834.  297-306, 

He  notices  specially  the  great  improvement*  that  had  been  made  in  tb«  SAlaette  iffl 
village*  of  Pavai,  Virir,  and  Goregaon  ; ditto  302.  * Jervis'  Konkan,  126, 

a Jervin*  Konkan,  98.  * Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  R*ct  696  of  1&3G,  268,  263-264. 

* Mr.  WiJJiamaOD,  13th  May  1835,  in  Bom.  Gov. Rev.  Reg,  700  of  1836,  7-9. 
a Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Ree.  700  of  1B36,  1-2."  Mr.  Davie*  (2Stb  February  1836)  calls 
them  * poor  wretch**  who  have  acarce  wherewithal  to  clothe  themeolvee.1  Bom,  Gov, 

“ , Roc.  700  of  I83fl,  92, 
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take  an  extra  quarter  bigka  for  every  bighd  on  which  they  paid  rent. 
Still  the  assessment  was  too  high,  the  villages  lay  close  under  the 
Sahy&dris,  and  to  take  their  produce  to  market  the  people  had  a 
long  rough  journey.  Kaly&n  was  in  much  the  same  state.  About 
14,000  bighda  of  arable  land  lay  waste  and  the  people  were 
miserably  clothed  and  very  wretched,  Panvel,  near  a good  market, 
was  rather  better,1  In  none  of  the  three  sub-divisions  were  there 
either  roads  or  carts.2 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Williamson's  report  Mr.  Davies  was  chosen 
to  revise  the  assessment.  The  measurements  of  Sad&shiv  Keshav's 
survey  were  accepted,* *  and  the  work  of  revising  the  rates  was  begun 
in  1836,  In  Nasr&pur  inquiries  showed  that  the  rents  had  for  years 
been  largely  in  arrears,  eighteen  per  cent  behind  in  the  ten  years 
ending  1834-35,  and  twenty-nine  per  cent  during  the  last  seven  of 
the  ten.  This  was  not  due  to  any  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  collec- 
tors of  revenue  or  to  any  understanding  between  them  and  the  people. 
On  the  contrary  the  mSralatdar  had  ruined  himself  by  the  extreme 
rigour  of  his  collections.4  The  chief  objects  of  the  revision  were, 
in  Mr.  Davies'  opinion,  to  lower  the  rental,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
rates  of  assessment,  and  to  abolish  cesses.  His  inquiries  into  the 
state  of  the  people  showed  that  they  were  suffering  grievously  from 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  produce.  Fifteen  years  before  when  the 
Deccan  was  crowded  with  troops,  the  produce  of  the  villages  under 
the  Sahy&dris  was  in  keen  demand  for  the  Poona  market.  The 
husbandmen  found  a ready  sale  for  their  rice,  either  on  the  spot  or 
in  some  local  market,  and  realised  about  £1  1 4 s.  (Rs.  1 7)  a hhandi. 
In  1835  eighteen  years  of  peace  had  mad©  the  Deccan  a supplier  not 
a consumer  of  grain,  and  the  husbandmen  of  the  inland  parts  of 
Th£na  had  no  market  nearer  than  Bombay,  Sea  communication 
chiefly  with  the  Malab&r  coast  kept  the  Bombay  market  well  supplied, 
and  the  price  of  rice  in  Bombay  was  about  £1  14s.  (He.  17)  the 
hhandii  or  nearly  the  same  price  that  fifteen  years  before  the  hus- 
bandman had  realised  in  his  field  or  in  the  local  markets.  Of  this 
£1  14$,  (Rs,  17}  not  more  than  £1  (Rs.  10),  aud  in  many  years  less 
than  £1  (Rs,  10)  reached  the  husbandmen.  The  cause  of  these 
ruinously  low  prices  was  partly  the  roughness  of  the  country  and  the 
want  of  roads.  There  were  no  carts  aud  the  cost  of  pack  bullocks 
was  heavy.  But  the  chief  cause  was  the  transit  dues  which  wore 
equal  to  a charge  of  about  4 s.  3d,  ( Rs.  2-2)  on  every  hhandi  of  rice. 
Under  this  burden  the  husbandman's  profit  was  reduced  to  almost 
nothing,  and  until  the  duties  were  repealed  little  improvement  could 
be  looked  for,6 
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1 Bom.  Gov.  Rev  FUc.  700  of  J836,  1-4,  10-12, 

a Mr.  Davies,  28th  February  1836,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec,  700  of  1836,  60, 

B In  1852  the  revenue  survey  measurements  showed  that  the  bigka  included  38 
instead  of  30  gv-nthd*,  end  so  was  nearly  equal  to  an  acre.  Bora,  Gov.  Sel.  XCVL  7. 

* Mr.  Davies,  19th  May  1836,  in  Rev,  Rec.  700  of  1836,  167-159.  The  nominal 
rental  was  £13*203,  (Rs,  1,32,030b  the  average  of  the  ten  yearn  ending  1834-35  wm 
£11.055  (Re.  1 .10,550),  of  the  seven  yearn  ending  1834-35  was  £10*369  (Rs.  1,03,690), 
of  1830-31  to  1832-33  £8893  (Re.  88,930),  and  of  1833-34  and  1834-35  (probably  because 
of  the  rise  in  price)  £12,220  (Rs.  1,22,200)  and  £12,625  (Bl  1,26,250)  ; ditto  160-161. 

1 Mr.  Davies  calculated  that  the  husbandman *s  margin  of  profit  had  fallen  from 
9s.  (Rs.  4-6)  in  1820  to  2s.  9tf,  (Ra  1*6)  in  1835,  The  details  are  for  1820,  rent  9#.  fW. 
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Besides  the  abolition  of  transit  does,  Mr.  Davies  recommended  a 
reduction  in  the  land  assessment.  His  chief  proposals  were  in  the 
case  of  the  Knnbis  to  reduce  Sadfishiv  Kesha vJs  two  classes  o£  10s-. 
(R&.  5)  and  8*.  (Rs.  4)  to  one  class  of  8$.  6d.  (Ra.  4J),  and  to  fix  * 
second  class  at  Is.  (Rs.  3J)  instead  of  6a  (Rs.  3).1  In  the  case  of  hill 
tribes,  Thdkurs  and  K&tbkaris,  he  proposed  a reduction  from  5*.  to  3x, 
(Rs.  2J  - Rs.  1 J)  in  the  plough  rate  and  from  Sa.  to  2a,  (Rs,  1 J -Re,  1 ) 
in  the  billhook  or  kurkad  rate.1  In  the  case  of  the  pdndkarpe&hcisf 
who  in  several  respects  had  suffered  seriously  from  the  change  from 
the  Mar&tha  to  the  English  Government,  he  proposed  that  their 
specially  low  rates  should  be  continued  and  that  they  should  pay 
7 s.  (Es.  3J)  instead  of  8*.  Gd.  (Rs.  4JJ.*  This  represented  a fall 
in  the  Government  land-tax  from  £13,048  to  £10,680  (Rs.  1,30,480 - 
Rs.  1,06,800)  or  about  twenty  per  cent.4  Inquiries  into  the  subject 
of  cesses  showed  that  though  they  were  very  numerous,  very  trouble- 
some, and  very  liable  to  abuse,  they  did  not  yield  more  than  four  per 
cent  of  the  whole  revenue.  Mr*  Davies  recommended  that  half  of 
them  should  be  abolished.4  Mr.  Davies  embodied  the  results  of  his 


(El  4-12),  coat  of  tillage  1 0a.  (Rs.  5>r  carriage  to  market  4a.  [Rs.  2),  customs  It.  Gd. 
(12  annat)f  total  £1  5a.  (Rs.  12-8)  ; value  of  crop  £1  14a.  (Re.  17),  margin  0*.  (Bn.  4-8). 
In  1835,  when  the  market  was  much  more  distant,  the  figure*  were,  rent  lit, 
(Rs.  5-8),  exchange  5|d.  (3^  onnotj,  customs  4*.  3fd.  (Re.  2-2-8) r tillage  10*.  (Re.  5), 
carriage  and  freight  5a.  6 d.  (He.  2-12),  lotal  £ 1 11a.  3d.  (Rs.  i 5- 1 0 )T  value  in  Bombay 
£1  14*.  (Re.  17),  balance  2a.  f d*  (Re.  1-6).  Mr.  Davies,  28th  February  1836,  in  Bom. 
Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  700  of  1836,  50  -84.  l See  footnote  I on  page  559, 

£ Of  the  hill  Th&kure  and  K&thkaris  he  wrote,  * They  are  as  distinct  in  habits,  reli- 
gion,  and  appearance  from  alt  other  classes,  ae  if  they  belonged  to  another  country. 
They  cannot  properly  be  termed  cultivator*,  although  they  endeavour  to  eke  out 
a scanty  subsistence  by  tilling  patches  of  mountain  land.  For  the  rest  they  are 
hooters,  robbers,  or  basket-makers  according  to  circumstances.  Yet  even  these  poor 
wretches  have  been  taught  to  feel  the  weight  of  a land  tax.  The  common  method  of 
assessing  them  is  to  rate  their  ploughs  at  a certain  rate,  generally  5a-  (Rs.  2^) 
besides  exchange,  or  the  tax  is  levied  on  the  billhook  with  which  they  clear  the  land  ; 
3*.  (Rs.  1ft)  per  billhook  has  been  hitherto  demanded.  Those  hereditary  oppressors 
of  the  people,  the  district  officers,  take  from  many  of  them  perquisites  in  kind  also, 
I would  recommend  that  the  rate  per  plough  be  reduced  to  3s.  (Rs.  l§)  and  tbit 
of  the  Jburhdd  or  billhook  to  2s.  (Re.  1).  The  very  small  extent  of  cultivation  at 
present  carried  on  by  these  poor  but  laborious  classes  (the  assessment  of  which  does 
not  exceed  £40  (Ra.  400)  throughout  the  whole  tdluka  of  Nasr&pur),  as  well  as  the 
policy  of  reclaiming  them  and  making  them  industrious  members  of  the  community 
which  they  now  harass  by  robbing,  is  of  more  consequence  than  any  small  loss  of 
revenue/  Mr.  Davies,  19th  May  1836,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  700  of  1836,  192-194. 
Seo  also  Mr.  Davies'  Report  of  8th  October  1836  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  746  of  1836, 
273,  274*  s Mr.  Davies,  19th  May  1836,  Rev.  Rec.  700  of  1836,  163  165- 

* Mr.  Simson,  Rev,  Com.,  1st  April  1842,  Rev.  Rec.  1 348  of  1842,  12.  The  chief 
changes  were  reducing  the  old  trigba  rates  of  11*.  (Rs.  5£)  to  8*.  fkf.  (Re,  4|>.  8a  3d. 


and  6a  ( Rs,  3)  in 
Asnndri  and  V&ara. 


(Rs.  4&)  and  7*.  (Rs.  3£>  in  Boreti ; S*.  3d,  (Rs.  4J),  It.  (Rs. 

Vankal  ; 9*.  (Rs,  4£)  in  Nasrdpur  and  to  8*.  3d.  (Rs.  4£)  iu 
Mr.  LaDgford,  26th  February  1842,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev,  Rec.  1348  of  1842,  53-55 
6 Mr.  Davies,  8th  October  1836,  Rev,  Rec.  746  of  1836,  271,272^  The  cesses  belonged 
to  two  main  classes  those  levied  from  husbandmen  and  those  levied  from  traders  and 
craftsmen.  The  husbandman's  cesses  came  under  four  groups,  Cosar,  hnar,  paiti,  and 
veth.  Under  Uttar  came  eight  levies  on  straw,  pulse,  gunny  bags,  butter,  fowls,  rain- 
•hades,  firewood,  and  gourds,  Katar  included  a number  of  exactions  levied  in 
connection  with  the  commutation  of  grain  for  cash  Under  pattis  there  were  a host  of 
levies  including  a tobacco  tax,  a hearth  tax,  and  a cart  tax.  Of  wiA  or  unpaid  service, 
there  were  three  instances,  fort  service,  grain  carrying  service,  and  pd&T*  service*  Of 
non -agricultural  cesses  there  was  a license,  mohtarja,  tax  on  traders,  a levy  in  kind 
from  all  craftsmen,  a special  levy  on  rice  cleaners,  on  firewood  for  Funerals,  os 
stamping  measures,  on  cotton,  and  on  salt.  Many  of  these  cesses  were  illegal  but  the 
people  went  on  paying  them  fearing  to  annoy  the  officers  who  benefited  by  them. 
Bee  Mr.  Davies,  8th  October  1836,  in  Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  Rec.  746  of  1836,  196*231, 
271  272 ; and  Mr.  Giberne,  13th April  IS37,  in  Rev.  Rec,  775  of  1837,  111-114. 
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enquiries  in  two  elaborate  and  masterly  reports,1  Hie  conclusions 
were  accepted  and  his  proposals  for  simplifying  and  lightening  the 
!Nasr£pur  assessment  were  approved  and  sanctioned.  His  demon- 
stration of  the  crushing  effect  of  the  transit  duties  was  rewarded  by 
their  abolition  over  the  whole  Presidency,3 4 * 

In  the  next  season  (1836-37),  of  the  six  petty  divisions  of  Panvel 
five  were  revised  by  Mr,  Davies.  Only  three  of  the  five  had  before 
been  measured.  In  the  other  two  the  land  was  taxed  ' under  a most 
extraordinary  system.1  The  data,  if  there  ever  had  been  data,  were 
lost  and  forgotten,  and  the  general  principle  was  for  Government 
to  demand  the  same  amount  in  lump  every  year  leaving  the  internal 
adjustment  to  the  pdtils  and  the  people.  Payments  were  generally 
in  grain,  and  if  remissions  were  granted  they  were  apportioned 
according  to  the  share  that  each  man  had  paid.  The  villages  had 
been  surveyed  by  Mr.  Simson  in  1827-28,  But  the  rates  he  had 
proposed  were  too  high  and  things  had  remained  unchanged.8  In 
the  three  petty  divisions  that  had  been  surveyed  and  assessed  by 
Sad&shiv  Kesha v (1788),  the  original  three  grades  had,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  district,  been  forced  by  the  owners  into  one  class,  and, 
on  this,  other  rates  in  money  and  kind  but  chiefly  in  kind,  had  been 
heaped  till  the  assessment  ate  up  half  the  crop.  The  assessment 
was  levied  neither  on  the  land  nor  on  the  crop  but  on  the 
io  dividual.  The  pdndharpeskds  formed  one  class  and  the 
Kunbis  another,  and  among  the  Kunbis  there  were  endless 
varieties  of  payments  originally  based  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
individual,  or  the  immediate  wants  of  the  revenue  contractor.  As 
long  as  the  proprietary  right  of  a landholder  sheltered  him,  so 
long  only  was  the  farmer  kept  from  exacting  the  utmost  rental. 
Once  the  landholder  was  driven  from  his  field  by  the  farmers 
exactions  the  assessment  became  half  of  the  crop.  So  elabo- 
rately had  this  system  been  carried  out,  that  in  one  village 
accountant's  charge  there  were  often  as  many  as  eighteen  grades 
of  assessment,  eight  in  kind  and  ten  in  cash.  The  number  of  rates 
puzaled  the  people,  delayed  the  preparation  of  the  village  accounts, 
and  gave  the  accountant  an  opening  for  fraud.1  The  revenue 
contractors  had  raised  the  rates  by  trickery  as  well  as  by  force. 
Proofs  were  abundant  that  it  had  been  by  no  means  uncommon  for 
a contractor  to  persuade  the  people  to  heap  low  dams  across  their 
fields  and  grow  rice.  At  first  there  was  little  increase  in  the  con- 
tractors' demands.  But  when  the  banks  were  finished  the  land  was 
entered  as  kkarif  and  full  rice  rates  were  levied  ever  after.6  Its 
position  on  the  coast,  its  freedom  from  the  bulk  of  the  transit 
dues*  and  its  nearness  to  Bombay  helped  to  keep  prices  high  in 
Panvel,  While  in  Murb&d  and  other  inlaud  parts  the  people  did 
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3 Dated  20th  February  1836  ud  19th  May  1836,  Bom.  Revr  Bee,  700  of  1836. 

S Gov.  Letter*  1246,  12th  May  1836,  ud  3200,  24th  November  1836,  in  Bom,  Gov. 
Rev.  Reo.  700  of  1836,  109  and  221. 

a Mr.  Da  vice,  6th  September  1837,  Boro.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  870  of  1838,  121,  122. 

4 Mr.  0* vice,  6th  September  1837,  Bom,  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  870  of  1838,  1 16- 119, 

b Mr.  Davies,  6th  September  1837,  Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  Rec.  870  of  1838,  04-95. 
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not  realize  more  than  £1  (Rs.lG)  for  a khandi  of  rice,  inPanvel  the 
average  for  several  years  had  been  over  £1  6s,  (Rs.  13).1 

In  spite  of  this  advantage  the  state  of  Panvel  was  bad.  The  people 
were  poor,  depressed,  and  ignorant ; there  were  no  roads  and  no  carts, 
and  few  husbandmen  had  any  bullocks.  They  had  to  hire  cattle  from 
the  pdndkarpeshd $ and  had  to  pay  for  the  season  twelve  mans  of  rice 
for  a pair  of  bullocks  and  fourteen  mam  for  a pair  of  buffaloes,*  The 
chief  changes  which  Mr.  Davies  proposed,all  of  which  were  approved 
and  sanctioned  by  Government,  were  to  lower  the  rental  until  it 
represented  about  one- third  of  the  whole  yield,  to  group  the  lands 
into  three  classes,  to  abolish  extra  cesses,  to  make  rates  uniform, 
and  to  pay  the  hereditary  district  officers  from  the  Government 
rental*8  With  the  consent  of  the  people  the  new  rates  were  taken 
in  cash  instead  of  in  kind.  In  this  year,  also,  in  Relapur  or  Taloja, 
instead  of  the  old  commuted  grain  rates,  a uniform  money  rate  of 
6#.  (Rs.  3)  a higha  was  introduced  ; the  change  involved  a reduction 
of  £1650  (Rs.  18,500)  in  the  Government  rental,4 

In  1837  therevision  was  extended  toMurbad  which  was  described  aa 
more  highly  assessed  and  worse  off  for  markets  than  almost  any  part 
of  the  Xonkan.  It  was  depressed  by  a more  than  commonly  exces- 
sive taxation  and  much  of  its  rich  land  lay  waste.5  The  local  price 
of  rice  had  fallen  from  about  £1  12s.  (Rs.  16)  to  from  16s.  to  £1  4s. 
(Rs.  8-Rs.  12)  the  khandi.  Of  a rental  of  £12,000  (Rs,  1,20,000) 
£4700  (Rs,  47,000)  were  outstanding.  The  people  had  improved 
little  if  at  all  under  British  management.® 

The  original  MarAtha  bigha  rates  of  l Os.  7 \d.  (Rs.  5-5)  for  first 
class.  Sir,  6d.  (Rs.  4-4)  for  second  class,  and  6*.  4|d.  (Rs.  3-3)  for 
third  class  rice  land  had  been  raised  by  the  farmers  to  one  rate  of 
11  a.  (Rs,  5-8)  for  Kunbis,  8a.  6d.  (Rs.  4-4)  for  pdndharpeshas,  and 


1 The  details  are,  1826  27,  £1  13 s.  (Re.  164)  J 1627-28,  £1  10s.  (Re.  15)  ; 1838-29, 

£1  5s.  (R».  124),  1829-30,  £1  1*.  (11*.  104) ; 1850-31,  £1  (R*.  10)  ; 1831-32,  £i  (ft*.  10); 

1832-33,  £1  8s.  (Rs.  14)  ; 1833-34,  £1  10s.  (Rs.  15);  1834-35,  £1  4s.  (Re.  12)  ; 1835-36, 

£1  12s,  (Rs.  16)  ; 1836-37,  £1  8*.  14)  ; average  £\  6s.  (Re.  13-3).  Mr.  Davie*, 

6th  September  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec,  87t)  of  1838,  101. 

3 Mr,  Davies,  6th  September  1837,  in  Bom,  Gov.  Rev.  Ree.  870  of  1838,  105. 

* Mr.  Davies,  6th  September  1837,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Roc.  870  of  1838,  132.  Chief 
Sec.  4th  May  1838,  in  Rev.  Rec-  870  of  1858,  190,  The  chief  reductions  in  rental  were, 
in  VAjit  a change  from  a grain  rental  of  from  four  to  ten  titan*  the  bigha  or  a money 
MflfMment  from  4s.  to  13s,  3*/.  (Re,  2- Re.  6- 10)  to  a bigha  rate  of  from  5s.  to  9s.  (Re,  24- 
R».  44)  ; in  AurvaJit  from  a grain  rental  of  from  2}  to  10J  man*  or  a cash  rat*  of 
from  7s.  3ef,  to  10s.  (Rb.  3-10  -Rh.  5)  to  a cash  rate  of  from  3s.  to  8s.  (Re.  1 4 - 
Re.  4}  ; in  TuogArtan  from  a grain  rental  of  7 to  12  man*  to  a cash  rate  of  8s.  to  9s, 

(Rs,  4-  Rs.  4J)  ; in  B£rApdd*  from  a tokdbandi  cesa  to  a cash  rate  of  4s.  to  9s! 

(R*.  2 - Re,  44),  and  in  Taloja  from  a muddbandi  cess  of  eight  mans  to  throe  khandi *] 
or  a grain  rental  of  2 to  9 m*ms  the  higha  or  a caeh  rate  of  5s.  3d,  to  l Is.  (Ra.2-10  - Re.  54) 
to  a cash  rate  of  4s.  to  8s,  (Re.  2-Ra,  41  >,  Mr,  Langford,  Collector,  26th  Febyv 
1842,  in  Rev.  Rec.  1348  of  1842,  40  41.  Among  the  taxes  that  were  abolished  were 
a grazing  cess,  a grass  cess,  and  a dead  palm-tree  cess.  Chief  Bee.  to  Gov. , 4th  May 
1638,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  878  of  1838,  191,  * Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVI,  285. 

fi  Mr.  Simeon,  7th  September  1836,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev,  Rec.  746  of  1856,  277,  and  in  03 f. CO  171 
776  of  1837,  59-60;  and  Mr.  Langford,  26th  February  1842,  in  Bom,  Gov.  Rev.  Reo. 

1348  of  1842,  53, 

* Mr.  Giberne,  13fcb  April  1837,  In  Bom,  Gov.  Rev,  Rec.  776  of  1837,  108-109 ; and 
Mr.  Davies,  3rd  February  and  6th  April  1837,  in  Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  Bee,  775  of  1837 
126-106. 
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6#*  4 id.  (Eg,  3-3)  for  Th&kurs*1  Under  the  English  these  rates 
had  remained  unchanged.  The  abolition  of  the  transit  dues  had 
done  great  good  in  Murbad,  as  the  habits  of  the  people  enabled  them 
to  gain  the  full  benefit  of  the  remission  by  carrying  their  produce 
to  good  markets.2  The  local  price  of  rice  had  risen  from  18s,  or 
£1  (Rs.  9 or  Rs.  10)  a khandi  to  £1  6a-.  (Rs.  13). 3 Still  the  rates 
pressed  very  heavily  and  left  an  estimated  bigha  profit  of  only  6*. 
to  9s.  (Rs.  3-  Rb.  4£).4  A reduction  was  proposed  iu  rice  land  for 
Kunbis  from  11a.  to  8s.  (Rs.  5J  - Rs,  4),  for  pdndharpeshds  from 
8-f,  to  Is,  (Rs,  4J  - Rs,  3 J),  and  for  Thakurs  from  6s,  4 jd.  to  6s. 
(Rs.  3-3  - Rs.  3}/  and  in  uplands  from  3s.  2 \d.  to  2s,  (Rs,  1-9-6- 
Re.  1).  These  proposals  were  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
and  sanctioned  by  Governments  They  represented  a sacrifice  of 
£1396  (Rs.  13,960),  being  a fall  from  £9383  to  £7987  (Rs.  93,830  - 
Rs,  79,870)  ,r 

In  the  same  year  (1836-37)  the  garden  lands  of  Bassein  were 
examined  by  Mr,  Williamson.  So  heavily  were  they  taxed  that  a large 
area  had  fallen  out  of  tillage  and  a reduction  of  nearly  1 00  per  cent  was 
found  necessary.8  In  the  next  season  (1837)  an  important  change 
was  made  in  the  assessment  of  the  Bassein  petty  division  of  Manikpur, 
The  people  were  Christians,  hardworking  and  skilful  husbandmen. 
They  were  very  highly  assessed  paying  cesses  besides  a very  heavy 
parcel  or  toka  rate.  They  got  fair  prices  for  their  rice,  the  average 
market  rate  during  the  ten  years  ending  1836  being  30*.  (Rs.  15) 
a khandi , of  which  the  growers  probably  secured  from  £1  4s.  to  £ 1 6s. 
(Rs.  12- Rs.  13),  Mr,  Giberne  was  satisfied  that  a reduction  should 
be  made,  and  his  proposals  to  introduce  big  ha  rates  of  7s.,  6fl.,  and  5*,, 
were  sanctioned  by  Government  though  they  involved  a sacrifice  of 
from  £605  (Rs.  6050)  to  £396  (Rs.  3900)  or  a reduction  of  34  per 
cent.®  In  this  year  also  the  garden  rates  in  Mdliim  were  revised  by  Mr. 
Davidson. w Kaly&n  was  considered  one  of  the  most  highly  assessed 
parts  of  the  district.  But  no  officer  could  be  spared  to  revise  the 
rates.  As  he  was  unable  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  settlement. 


Chapter  TUI, 
Land 

Administration. 
The  British.* 

Afnrhdd, 

1897. 


Bassein  t Afdkim. 
Kalydn  „ Bhiwndi , 

1897-1841. 


1 Mr.  Coles,  5th  April  1837,  Rev.  Bee.  775  of  1837,  125-120,  In  some  parte* 

Khednl,  Jada#Sirosi,  and  Vaiah4khr»,  the  laud  had  not  been  surveyed*  and  was  assessed 
on  tbe  parcel*  iokdbandi  or  A unddbandit  eyetetn,  Mr.  Giberne,  27tb  December  1836, 
in  Rev.  Bee,  775  of  1837,  40. 

2 Mr,  Daviee*  3rd  February  1837,  in  Bom,  Gov.  Eev.  Bee.  775  of  1837,  156. 

8  Mr.  Coles,  5tb  April  1837,  in  Bern.  Gov.  Rev,  Rec.  775  of  1837,  133. 

* Mr.  Davies*  estimate  wm,  under  the  Feehwa,  net  receipts  £1  2a.  9ftf.  (Ra.  11-6-6), 
rent 3a.  (Ba.  4-8),  balance  13a.  9jd.  (Rs.  6-14-6)  ; in  1837  net  receipts  19s.  fkf.  (Ra.  9-14), 
rent  ils.  (fta.  5-8),  balance  8*.  9d.  (Ra.  4-6)  ; 3rd  February  1837,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev. 

Bee.  775  of  1837,  153*150. 

o Mr,  Coles,  5th  April  1837,  Rev.  Rec.  775  of  1837,  142-146.  Besides  lowering  the 
rates,  it  was  arranged  that  the  district  revenue  officers*  dues  should  be  paid  from  the 
Government  receipts,  not  by  an  extra  cees.  Mr.  Coles,  5th  April  1837,  Rev.  Rec, 

775  of  1837*  133-140.  Special  reward#  were  offered  to  tempt  the  Kithkaris  to  take 
to  rice  tillage.  Rev.  Rec.  975  of  1839,  119. 

4 In  sanctioning  the  rates  Government  notice  that  they  trusted  the  making  of  the  reaipatiaar.com 

Th&na  causeway*  and  the  removal  of  restrictions  at  Kafyin  would  do  much  for  the 
inland  parts  of  ThAno.  Gov.  Letter*  14th  July  1837,  in  Rev.  Rec,  775  of  1S37, 

161-162,  T Mr.  Langford,  26th  Feby,  1842,  in  Rev,  Rec.  1348  of  1842,  53. 

8 Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVI,  377. 

9 Mr.  Giberne,  I4th  July  1837*  in  Rev,  Rec.  775  of  1837*  1 69,  190. 

io  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  LXXIII.  12. 
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Btwein,  jW'dAim, 
Kalydn,  Bhitcruiit 
1837-18+1. 


Sdbsette. 


BfftulU, 

1836-1841. 


Mr.  Giberne  in  1837-83  proposed,  and  his  suggestion  was  approved, 
that  all  existing  rates  should  be  reduced  by  2#.  (Re.  1)  for  Kan  bis 
and  by  1*.  (8  as.)  for  pandharpe$hasp  until  arrangements  could  be 
made  for  a complete  revision.  This  change  implied  a sacrifice  of 
£2214  (Rs.  22,140)  of  revenue  and  was  probably  a greater  reduction 
even  than  that  made  by  Mr.  Davies.1 * *  The  amount  of  the  red  notion 
continued  to  be  entered  as  a remission  until  1842-43,  when  it  was 
finally  written  off.®  In  1840  Mr.  Gib  erne  revised  Bhiwudi, 
reducing  the  assessment  by  £1300  (Rs.  13,000} . His  proposals  were 
finally  sanctioned  in  1842-437 

This  completed  the  parts  of  the  district  in  which  the  general 
pitch  of  assessment  was  too  high*  However  rough  and  in  individual 
cases  oppressive  the  rates  in  the  rest  of  the  district  might  be,  they 
were  on  the  whole  moderate.  The  people  were  freed  from  the 
burden  of  transit  duties,  and,  as  a rule,  had  a sure  and  easy 
market  for  their  produce.  Except  a small  portion  of  Baesein  where 
a heavy  irregular  cess  had  caused  much  injury,  the  coast  districts 
were  in  fair  condition.4 *  S&lsette  was  specially  flourishing.  It  was 
one  of  the  happiest  parte  of  the  British  territory.  Owing  to  the 
fail  are  of  rain  in  1835  about  thirty-seven  per  cent  was  untitled,  but 
in  ordinary  years  not  a spot  of  arable  land  was  waata.  Care  had 
been  taken  that  the  assessment  should  not  represent  more  than 
one-third  of  the  produce.6 7  And  though  the  soil  yielded  only 
second  and  third  class  rice,  there  was  a good  market  close  at  hand. 
Prices  were  fairly  high,  ranging,  in  a fair  season,  from  £1  16s.  to  £2 
(Rs.  18 -Rs.  20)  the  i nuda,  and  grass  and  straw  fetched  a high  price 
as  well  as  grain.  The  roads  were  good  and  there  were  no  ceases 
or  tolls.  Farm  stock  was  abundant.  There  were  more  than  2000 
carts  and  the  people  were  fairly  clothed.® 

The  effect  of  the  general  lowering  of  the  Government  demand  was 
a failin  the  rental  from  £204,600  (Rs.  29,46,000)  in  1833-84  to  £1 70,460 
(Rs  .17,04,000)  in  1837-38  or  a sacrifice  of  £124,200  (Rs,  12,42,000)7 
The  resalt  of  these  liberal  remissions  was  immediate  and  most  marked. 
All  and  more  than  had  been  hoped  from  the  change  was  realised. 
In  Nasr&por  in  1836-37  the  Becond  year  of  revised  rates,  increased 
tillage  yielded  a rental  of  £500  (Re.  5000)  and  the  revised  rates 
were  collected  without  a murmur.®  The  next  season  1837-38  was 
unfavourable,  and  much  loss  was  caused  by  a storm  on  the  15th  of 
June  that  washed  away  the  rice  banks.®  In  the  parts  of  the  district 
where  reductions  had  not  been  made  large  remissions  were  necos- 


l Mr.  Langford,  26th  February  1842,  in  Rat.  Rec.  1348  of  1842,  5(451.  Se«  ahso 

Rev.  Rec.  1102  of  1340,  27.  and  1244  of  1841,  142. 

a Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVI.  275.  8 Bom.  Gov,  Set.  XCVI.  328. 

* Mr.  Davies,  8th  October  1836,  in  Rev.  Rec.  746  of  1836,  200-201. 

0 The  one- third  share  was  commuted  into  cash  at  the  rate  of  Ra  20  for  a mudeu 
At  first  Government  kept  in  repair  the  salt- rice  dams  and  took  half  of  the  prodne*. 
but  the  work  of  repairing  the  embankments  had  been  made  over  to  the  people  ana^T 
the  Government  share  reduced  to  one-third.  Rev.  Rec.  696  of  1836,  253-264. 

* Mr.  Davies,  27th  January  1836,  in  Rev.  Rec.  696  of  1836,  293-295. 

7 Bom.  Gov.  Rov.  Rec.  975  of  1839,  117. 

« Rev.  Cora.  16th  November  1836,  in  Rov  Rec.  775  of  1837,  61,  99. 

Q Mr.  Coles,  18th  September  1833,  in  Rev.  Reo*  975  of  1839, 1 19. 
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sary*  In  the  revised  sub-divisions,  not  only  was  the  revenue 
realised  without  complaint,  but  there  was  a great  spread  of  tillage 
yielding  in  Nasr&pur  a revenue  of  <£640  (Rs*  6400)  and  of  £550 
(Rs,  5500)  m Kaly&n/  Next  year  (1838-89)  a failure  of  rain 
caused  much  distress*  Most  liberal  remissions  had  to  be  made 
amounting  in  Sanj&n  to  one-half  of  the  rental,  and  in  R&jpuri 
to  one-fourth,  In  the  revised  districts  one-fifth  had  to  be  granted 
in  Kaly&n,  but  a fifteenth  was  enough  in  Murb&d,  a twentieth  in 
Nssr&pur,  and  a thirtieth  in  Panvel.l * * * 5 *  In  spite  of  the  bad  season 
there  was  a marked  spread  of  tillage  especially  in  Murb&d  and 
K&lyAn/  The  next  season  (1839-40)  was  more  favourable  and 
the  revised  sub-divisions  again  compared  well  with  the  others.  In 
them  less  remission  than  in  other  parts  of  the  district  had  to  be 
granted,  and  all  the  revenue  except  £13  (Rs.  130)  was  realised.4 
In  the  opinion  of  Government  the  result  of  the  abolition  of  transit 
duties  and  other  objectionable  items  was  highly  satisfactory*  New 
markets  had  been  opened  to  the  people,  tillage  was  spreading, 
land  had  become  an  object  of  contention,  and  the  old  holders  were 
coming  back  to  their  original  fields/  The  improvement  continued 
in  1840-41.  The  revenue  rose  from  £145,862  to  £154,481 
(Rs.  14,58,620  - Rs.  15,44,810),  the  remissions  fell  from  £10,924  to 
£4164  (Rs,  1,09,240  - Rs.  41,640),  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  outstandings  were  only  £632  (Rs.  6320).*  The  progress  of 
the  revised  districts  was  most  marked*  In  Kaly4n,  where  revenue 
had  risen  and  tillage  spread  more  than  anywhere  else,  there  were 
no  complaints,  the  people  were  anxious  that  present  rates  should 
continue.7 8 * io  In  Nasritour  tillage  had  risen  from  27,367  bighds  in 
1834-35  to  31,254  big  has  in  1838-39  and  collections  from  £883! 
(Rs*  88,810)  in  1835-36  to  £11,649  (Rs*  1,16,490)  in  1840-41/  In 
Murb&d  in  five  years  the  spread  of  tillage  more  than  made 
good  the  sacrifice  of  revenue,  the  rental  in  1840-41  being  £9398 
(Rs.  93,980)  or  £16  (Rs.  160)  above  the  maximum  levied  in  1836® 
In  Panvel  the  collections  rose  from  £16,686  (Rs.  166,860)  in  1837-38 
to  £17,263  (Rs.  3,72,630)  in  1840-41  or  an  increase  of  £577 
(Rs.  5,770)  “ 

While  the  assessment  of  the  south  and  south-east  was  thus  lighten- 


Cbapter  Tin. 
Land 

Administration* 
The  British. 
Results^ 

18S6.184*.- 


Kolmm, 

1848. 


l Mr*  Coles,  I8ih  September  18ft 8,  in  Rev*  Bee*  975  of  1639,  109-110- 

t Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  1102  of  1840,  114. 

* Mr.  Pringle,  Collector,  30th  September  1839,  Rev.  Bee.  1102  ef  1840,  27. 

* Bom.  Gov*  Rev.  Reo.  1244  of  1841 , 141  - 157* 

6 Oov.  R«l  6th  February  1640,  in  Rev.  Reo*  1102  of  1640,  12M22. 

« Mr*  Simeon,  Rev. Com*,  Jet  April  1642,  in  Rev,  Bee*  1346  of  1642,  1-2, 

7 Mr,  Langford,  28th  February  1842.  in  Rev.  Reo.  1348  of  1842,  60*  

8 The  details  of  the  spread  of  tillage  are,  1834-36.  27,367  bighd*  ; 1835-30.  28*049 ; 
1636-37,  28,031  ;:i837-38,  30,417 ; end  1838-99,  31,254.  Mr*  Harrison,  14th  September 
1839,  in  Rev*  R«*  1102  of  1840,  95,  96,  101.  The  collections  were  before  revision, 
1834-36  £ 12,89U,  and  after  revision  1835-36  £8831,  1836-37  £10.443,  1837^38  £11,195, 
1838-39  £10,733,  1839-40  £11 ,448,  and  1840-41  £11,649*  Mr.  Simeon,  Rev,  Com.,  1st 
April  1842,  m Rev.  Reo.  1348  of  1842,  12* 

» Mr.  Langford,  20th  February  1842,  Rev.  Rec.  1348  of  1642,  52,  6&  Mr.  Simaon, 
Rev*  Com.,  1st  April  1842;  ditto  II*  «« 

io  The  details  are,  1835-36  £17,925,  1886-37  £17,469,  1837-38  £16,086,  1838-39 
£!0yO84,  1839-40  £10,704,  and  1840*41  £17,263-  Mr*  Simeon,  Rev.  Com-,  lit  Apnl 
1842,  in  Rev*  Bee.  1348  of  1842,  12* 
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ed  and  simplified,  tlie  original  clumsy  and  uncertain  practice  wap 
continued  in  the  north  and  along  the  coast.  About  Kolvan  the 
largest,  poorest,  and  most  secluded  part  of  the  district  the  informa- 
tion was  very  scanty*  When  the  British  occupied  the  country  no 
trustworthy  papers  were  found*  The  village  headmen  and  district 
officers  went  over  the  villages  with  the  British  officers,  and  gave 
them  a note  of  the  amount  and  the  character  of  the  assessment  on 
the  different  plots  of  land*1  In  1842  there  were  no  fewer  than 
six:  modes  of  assessment.  Of  these  the  most  common,  including 
about  one-half  of  the  whole,  was  the  mudabandi.  Under  this  the 
khandi  of  land  varied  from  one  to  nine  bighds,  and  the  assessment 
from  6s*  to  £3  {Rs*  3*  Rs.  30)*  The  second  mode  was  the  tokdbandi. 

The  ioka  of  land  varied,  according  to  its  character,  from  a half  to 
four  bigk&St  and  its  rental  varied  according  as  it  was  near  or  far 
from  a market.  The  plough -cess  or  ndngarbandi  was  in  force  over  a 
small  area  in  Mokhdoa,  the  cess  varying  from  4t*  to  £!  6s.  (Rs*  2 * 

Rs.  14),  and  the  greatest  area  under  one  plough  being  ten  bighds.  A 
special  form  of  the  parcel  or  plot  cess,  locally  known  as  kdsbandi , 
was  in  force  to  a small  extent.  The  plots  or  holdings  varied  in  sine 
from  nine  to  forty  bighds  and  paid  from  £3  to  £16  (Rs.  80- Rs*  160). 

The  rates  had  never  been  changed  and  the  revenue  collected  in  this 
way  amounted  to  £172  (Rs.  1720).  These  four  were  old  system* 
and  had  been  in  force  when  the  lands  had  formed  part  of  thft 
Jawh&r  state*  In  some  cases  the  assessment  was  high*  But  in  the 
Collector's  opinion  excess  of  assessment  should  be  met  by  individual 
reductions  ; the  country  was  too  wild  and  too  thinly  peopled  to  be 
surveyed.  The  remaining  systems  were  the  bigha  rate  or  bighdvnit 
and  the  hill  tillage  or  dongar  dali.  The  bigha  rate  of  8s.  (Rs,  4)  was 
in  use  over  only  a very  small  area.  Hill  tillage  prevailed  in  Tal&sri, 
VaishAkhra,  and  GArgaon,  the  wild  parts  of  Mokh&da.  The  pdtiU 
and  taldtis  made  a rough  guess  survey  of  these  lands  and  levied  a 
bigha  rate.  Unlike  other  parts  of  the  Konkan,  the  people  of 
Mokh&da  who  were  mostly  K&thkaris  YArlis  and  ThAkurs,  were 
unsettled,  rarely  spending  two  years  in  the  same  spot*  They  moved 
from  place  to  place,  squatting  where  they  found  arable  waste  and 
having  their  patches  of  tillage  roughly  measured  when  the  crop 
was  ripe.  They  suffered  much  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the  pdtil* 
and  taldtU.  If  the  land  cultivated  was  varkas , it  paid  a bigha  rate 
of  Is,  (8  os.).  In  1842,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Collector  a 
tax  of  1 #.  (a*.  8)  was  fixed  for  every  pickaxe,  kudal,  and  the  bigha 
rate  was  abolished.®  The  other  parts  of  the  district,  Sanj&n  MAnim 
and  Bassein  except  Baeseiu  island,  were  in  1842  described  as  thinly 
peopled  and  miserably  tilled.  Mr.  Vihart  was  convinced  that  this 
was  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  wretched  revenue  system,  and 
that  a fixed  bigha  rate  would  cause  a great  spread  of  tillage*® 

Three  years  later  (1845)  Mr.  Davidson,  then  assistant  collector, 
prepared  a careful  account  of  the  three  coast  sub-divisions,  Bassein r .com 


i Mr.  Langford*  Collector,  36th  Febrwy  1842,  in  B*v.  Roc*  1348  of  1842,  *6. 

* Mr.  Longford*  28th  February  1842,  in  Rev  Roc*  1348  of  1842,  66-59, 

* Mr*  Vibart,  Rov.  Com,,  311  of  24th  February  1842. 
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M&bim  and  Sanj4n,  and  also  of  Xolvati  and  Bhiwndi*  The  popu- 
lation of  these  five  sub-divisions  was  estimated  at  207,000,  but  the 
Dumber  was  probably  greater*  The  people  were  poor;  but  this,  in 
Hr*  Davidson's  opinion,  was  not  because  Government  took  too 
much  from  them,  but  because  their  ignorance  and  superstition 
made  them  the  victims  of  Br&hmans  and  moneylenders.  There  was 
plenty  of  waste  land,  but  the  people  were  too  few  to  till  it,  and  the 
ravages  of  small -pox  kept  their  numbers  from  increasing.  There 
were  four  chief  modes  of  assessment  hunddbandi , ndngarbandi, 
t nuddbandi  or  dkep,  and  bighoti , The  principle  of  the  hunda  was 
a fixed  payment  either  in  money  or  in  kind,  or  both  in  money  and 
kind,  according  to  the  value  of  the  land.  The  principle  was  just 
and  simple,  but  was  marred  In  practice  by  the  ignorance  of  the  size 
and  character  of  the  holdings.  The  local  officers  were  the  referees 
in  all  disputes,  and  there  was  little  doubt  that  they  defrauded  Govern- 
ment and  tyrannised  over  the  villagers*  The  plough-cess,  though 
well  suited  to  the  wilder  tracts,  was  open  to  the  objection  that  it 
favoured  careless  tillage.  The  muddbandi  or  dkep  system  prevailed 
over  a large  area.  The  principle  of  this  mode  of  assessment  was 
fair,  a plot  of  land  equal  to  the  production  of  a certain  quantity  of 
rice.  But  necessity  and  fraud  had  set  aside  the  original  principle 
of  assessment.  There  were  no  records  and  no  system  either  in  the 
area  of  land  entered  as  a muda , or  in  the  quantity  of  grain  that  the 
mttda  contained*  Government  were  nearly  as  unfit  to  do  justice  to 
themselves  or  their  husbandmen  as  they  were  under  the  hunddbattdi 
system.  Mr.  Davidson  urged  that  all  of  these  forms  of  assessment 
should  be  superseded  by  a bigka  rate.* 1  The  Collector  agreed  with 
Mr.  Davidson  tbat  the  existing  practice  was  defective  and  confused ; 
the  chief  obstacle  to  improvement  lay  in  the  difficulty  of  getting 
officers  qualified  to  carry  out  a survey*1 

Of  the  produce,  cost,  and  profit  of  the  gardens,  dry  lands,  liquor- 
yielding  trees,  and  fisheries  of  Bassein,  MAhim,  Hanj&n,  Kolvan, 
and  Bhiwndi,  Mr.  Davidson  prepared  the  following  estimates.  In 
Bassein  under  garden  lands  5338  bighas  yielded  a gross  produce 
worth  Rs.  8,09,297,  with  a tillage  cost  of  Rs*  7,25,706,  a rental  of 
Rs*  29,915,  and  a profit  of  Rs*  53,676,  of  which  Rs.  19,500  were  from 
300  bighas  of  cocoa-palms,  Rs.  1 6,000  from  3200  bighds  of  sugarcane, 
and  Re.  12,300  from  1640  bighas  of  plantains.  Under  dry  lands  20,1 77 
bighas  yielded  a gross  produce  worth  Rs.  2,82,1 16,  with  a tillage  cost 
of  Rs.  1,5 1,215,  a rental  of  Rs.  80,565,  and  a profit  of  Rs.  50,336, 
of  whieh  Rs.  50,300  were  from  20,120  bighds  of  early  crops* 
Under  liquor-yielding  trees  25,000  palms  and  147  date  trees  yielded 
a gross  produce  worth  JEts.  1,25,257,  with  a cost  of  Rs.  62,610,  a 
rental  of  Rs.  46,949,  and  a profit  of  Rs,  15,698.®  Fisheries  yielded 


Chapter  Till. 
Land 

Administration . 
This  Barriaa* 
North  Thdmat 
1845, 


1 2flth  December  1845,  Thin*  Collector’*  File,  General  Condition,  1843  *863- 

1 Mr.  Lew,  Collector,  8th  April  1846*  Th4oa  Collector1!  FUe,  1843-1863* 

» Am  regard!  the  UMumeat  of  cocoa  and  betel  palm!  it  appease  th»t  before  1831 
palm  plantations  paid,  besides  a tree  ceea,  a higher  tax  of  8#.  iRi-  4).  Theee  had  the 
effect  of  discouraging  their  growth,  and  in  1837  a consolidated  bigka  rate  of  from  2s* 
to  16a  (Be.  I - Re.  8)  wae  levied.  Mr*  Davidson,  26th  Deer*  1848,  Thine  CoUeetor  i 
File,  General  Condition,  1843*1853. 
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Re.  17,176  and  left  a profit  of  Re,  7027,  the  charges  amounting  to 
Rs.  10,149. 

In  M&hiin,  under  garden  lands,  1 409  bighds  yielded  a gross  produce 
worth  Rs*  1,86,914,  with  a tillage  cost  of  Rs*  94,674,  a rental  of 
Be.  5278,  and  a profit  of  Rs.  36,962,  of  which  Re.  13,900  were  from 
139  bighds  of  cocoa-palms,  and  Rs,  9861  from  407  bighds  of  sugar- 
cane, Rs.  7446  from  488  bighds  of  plantains,  and  Rs.  5025  from  201 
bighds  of  ginger.  Under  dry  lands,  19,418  bighds  yielded  & gross 
produce  worth  Rs.  4,61,132,  with  a tillage  cost  of  Rs.  2,25,788,  a 
rental  of  Rs.  77,335,  and  a profit  of  Rs*  1,58,009,  of  which  Rs.  1,57,703 
were  from  19,1 73  bighds  of  early  crops.  Under  liquor-yielding  trees, 
1 7,000  palm  and  1 8,300  date  trees  yielded  a gross  produce  worth 
Rs.  70,281,  with  a cost  of  Rs.  19,204,  a rental  of  Rs,  5394,  and  a profit 
of  Rs*  45,683.  Fisheries  yielded  Rs.  31,220  and  left  a profit  of 
Rs.  21,854,  the  charges  amounting  to  Rs*  9366. 

In  Sanjdn,  under  garden  lands,  352  bighds  yielded  a gross  produce 
worth  Rs,  25,228,  with  a tillage  cost  of  Rs.  17,876,  a rental  of 
Rs.  1019,  and  a profit  of  Rs*  6333,  of  which  Rs.  2000  were  from  99 
bighds  of  plantains,  Rs.  1910  from  20  bighds  of  cocoa-palm,  and 
Rs.  1179  from  71  bighds  of  sugarcane.  Under  dry  land,  38,036 
bighds  yielded  a gross  produce  worth  Rs.  4,52,091,  with  a tillage  coat 
of  Rs,  2,87,247,  a rental  of  Rs,  87,092,  and  a profit  of  Rs.  1,27,752, 
of  which  Rs.  97,420  were  from  24,855  bighds  of  early  crops, 
Rs.  25,800  from  12,900  bighds  of  upland  or  varhas  crops,  and 
Rs.  4158  from  698  bighds  of  late  crops.  Under  liquor-yielding 
trees,  13,791  palm  and  138,249  date  trees  yielded  a gross  produce 
worth  Rs.  1,99,194,  with  a cost  of  Rs*  19,729,  a rental  of  Rs.  20,729* 
and  a profit  of  Rs.  1,58,736.  Fisheries  yielded  Rs*  80,432  and  left 
a profit  of  Rs,  22,415,  the  charges  amounting  to  Rs*  801 7* 

In  Kolvan,  now  Y&da  and  Sh&h&pur,  there  were  no  garden  crops* 
Under  dry  land  15,978  bighds  yielded  a gross  produce  worth 
Rs*  1,75,81 5,  with  a tillage  cost  of  Rs.  88,598,  a rental  of  Rs*  45,265, 
and  a profit  of  Rs.  43,952,  of  which  Re*  39,920  were  from  1 0,644 
bighds  of  early,  and  3972  from  5296  bighds  of  upland  crops.  Under 
liquor-yielding  trees  1417  palm  trees  yielded  a produce  worth 
Rs.  1417,  with  a cost  of  Rs,  354,  a rental  of  Rs*  465,  and  a profit  of 
Rs.  598  ; and  7500  moka  trees  yielded  a produce  worth  Rs.  6250, 
with  a cost  of  Re.  3750  and  a profit  of  Rs.  2500. 

In  Bhiwndi,  garden  land  measured  only  eleven  bighds  all  under 
sugarcane*  It  yielded  a gross  produce  worth  Rs.  660,  with  a tillage 
cost  of  Rs.  570,  a rental  of  Rs,  58,  and  a profit  of  Rs.  32*  Under 
dry  land,  32,182  bighds  yielded  a gross  produce  worth  Rs.  5,00,367, 
with  a tillage  cost  of  Rs.  3,15,050,  a rental  of  Rs.  1,10,289,  and  a 
profit  of  Rs.  75,078,  of  which  Rs*  55,258  were  from  20,000  bighds 
of  early,  Rs*  9773  from  3224  bighds  of  upland,  and  Rs.  9614  from 
2814  bighds  of  late  crops.  Under  liquor-yielding  trees,  8711  palm 
trees  yielded  a gross  produce  worth  Re,  29,379,  with  a cost  of 
Rs.  10,344,  a rental  of  Rs*  2722,  and  a profit  of  Rs*  16,313.  , Moha 
trees  yielded  a gross  produce  worth  Rs.  36,982  and  left  a profit  of 
Rs.  2435,  the  charges  amounting  to  Rs.  34,547.  Fisheries  yielded 
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Ra,  6110  and  left  ft  profit  of  Rs.  700*  the  charges  amounting  to 
Rs.  5S20.1 

By  the  very  liberal  sacrifices  of  land  revenue  between  1885  and 
1 842  Government  raised  the  mass  of  the  landholders  from  labourers  to 
be  owners  of  valuable  properties.  Numbers  of  the  people  were  unfit 
for  their  new  position.  Finding  themselves  with  a large  margin  of 
profit  they  spent  recklessly,  out  of  proportion  to  their  means.  The 

?rey  was  sighted  from  afar  by  the  mrifty  greedy  Vania  of  M&rw&r. 

'hey  flocked  to  the  district  in  crowds  and  settled  in  even  its 
remotest  villages.  They  tempted  the  people  with  the  offer  of  money 
and  took  written  bonds  payable  at  a hundred  per  cent  interest.  If 
the  borrower  did  not  pay,  the  rate  of  interest  was  doubled,  and, 
if  he  again  failed,  a decree  of  the  civil  court  was  passed  against  him 
and  his  lauds  and  his  house  were  sold.  The  MArw&ria  grew  rich  in 
a few  years,  made  over  their  interest  to  young  retainers,  and  carried 
their  spoils  to  their  own  country.  Numbers  of  the  people  of  the 
district  were  turned  out  of  their  lands  and  their  homes,  and  reduced 
to  be  the  M&rwaris*  tenants  or  their  labourers.5 

In  1844  an  important  change  was  made  by  abolishing  most  of  the 
cesses  that  had  hitherto  been  levied  and  introducing  a salt-tax  in 
their  place.  The  chief  taxes  that  were  remitted  were  the  license 
tnohiarfa  ceas  yielding  £1808  (Rs,  18,060),  and  a fisherman's  cess 
yielding  £8825  (Rs,  33,250) 

In  1846  a census  was  taken  and  showed  a total  population  of 
554,987.  These  returns  were  believed  to  be  incomplete,  and  a second 
census  taken  five  years  later  showed  an  increase  of  about  38 ,255 .4 

In  1850  the  Revenue  Commissioner  Mr.  Shaw  urged  that  Th&ua 
and  Kol&ba  should  be  made  separate  districts.  The  unwieldy  size  of 
the  present  district,  its  nearness  to  Bombay,  the  large  number  of 
petitions,  and  the  weight  of  the  magisterial  and  current  duties  made 
it  too  heavy  a charge  to  be  well  managed.5  According  to  the 
Collector  Mr.  Law,  if  the  nroposal  to  divide  the  Konkan  into  three 
districts  was  carried  out,  ThAua  with  eleven  sub-divisions  would  have 
an  area  of  about  4000  square  miles,  a population  of  nearly  525,000, 
and  a revenue  of  about  £150,000  (Rs.  15,00,000)  ; Kol&ba  with  five 
sab- divisions  would  have  an  area  of  nearly  1500  square  miles,  apopn- 


Chapter  VIII. 
Land  t 

Administration. 
Tax  British. 
1846. 


CdMA, 

1844- 


Cen*tu¥ 
1846 . 


Territorial 

Chanffttt 

I860: 


i Mr.  Davidson,  25th  December  184ft,  ThAna  Collector's  File,  Reports  on  General 
Condition,  1843-1863. 

* Mr.  Law,  Collector,  8th  April  1848,  Thin  a Collector's  File,  Gen.  Cod.,  1843-1853. 

8 Including  BAnkshi  RAjpuri  and  RAygad,  the  mohietifa  yielded  £1780  (Rs.  17,800) 

and  the  fishermen1!  ceee  £3334  (Rs-  33,340).  Collector  to  Revenue  Commissioner, 
1072  of  11th  August,  and  1434  of  J3th  November  1843,  in  Thin*  Collector’s  File  of 
Taxes*  Vol.  II.  A few  cesses  were  continued  some  by  oversight,  others  because  they 
were  thought  to  form  part  of  the  land  rental.  They  were  abolished  by  order  of 
Government  in  1849,  (Rev.  Ree.  34  of  ISfil*  373).  But  as  late  as  1 858  taxes  were 
still  kept  up  that  should  long  ago  have  been  stopped.  Mr.  Jones,  Collector,  in  Rev, 
R«c.  19  of  1866,  part  3,  100?  ' 

* Including  Sinks  bi  RAmuri  and  RAjgad,  the  total  population  was  returned  at 
784,320  in  1848  and  815.840  m 1851  ; and  exolading  the  three  sub- division*  the  totals 
were  654,037  and  593,102.  ThAna  Collector's  File  of  Statistics,  1838-1860.  The 
details  have  been  given  in  the  Population  Chapter. 

* Mr.  Shaw,  Rev.  Com.,  2Ut  August  1861,  in  Rev.  Roc.  35  of  ISfil,  26  26. 
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Chapter  VIII,  lation  of  nearly  804) ,000,  and  a revenue  of  £105,900  (Ha*  10,59,000) ; 

T^~i  and  Rafcu&giri  with  five  sub-divisions  would  have  an  area  of  4500 

Administration,  square  miles,  a population  of  630,000,  and  a revenue  of  nearly  £92,500 
(Be.  9,25,000)/ 


Th»  British. 


Revenue,  During  the  last  years  of  this  period  the  district  officers  more  than 

J8&7~ JM  once  urged  on  Government  the  advantage  of  introducing  an  uniform 
bigha  assessment  in  place  of  the  existing  rough  and  uncertain 
modes  of  assessment.*  Government  agreed  that  the  change  was 
desirable.  The  measure  was  delayed  only  uutil  arrangements  could 
be  made  for  the  introduction  of  a complete  revenue  survey.®  The 
first  sixteen  years  of  revised  assessments  (1337-1353),  though  none 
of  them  very  prosperous,  seem,  except  1838-39,  to  have  been  fairly 
favourable.*  The  returns  point  to  a steady  development,  revenue 
collections  rising,  in  spite  of  the  large  reductions  in  rates,  from 
£94,904  (Rs.  9,49,040)  in  1837-38  to  £105,146  (Rs.  10,51,460)  in 
1352-53,  and  outstandings  falling  from  £3185  (Rs.  31,850)  to  £1204 
(Rs.  12,040).  The  details  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Thdna  Land  Revenue*  1S37S8  to 


TUU. 

Kent*). 

CMV 

it  and  - 

W1 

Collec- 

tions, 

Vaasa. 

BaUl. 

BadU- 

d<xia 

Oat- 

StUld- 

iOffA. 

Oolleo- 

tu»a 

tinua 

1831-38,. 
1S3 8-30... 
1(30-10  .. 
1(40-41  ... 
1841 .4*,,, 
1841-43... 
1(43-44  ... 
1(44-4*... 

Ba, 

10,49,340 
11,31,2X3 
10.9V.M0 
11,11,909 
9,01, 71* 
9.90,049 

9,a*^o 

Rs, 

86,368 

i.oe.nfl 

64,660 

(9,904 

68,7*7 

14,08* 

16.791 

16,440 

Be. 

11,679 

9374 

4410 

*418 

3*6* 

10,3408 

6*37 

Rs. 

9,40,046 
9,06.47* 
10,36,090 
10, 70  f8u8 
6,98,669 
9,74, no 
9,60,146 
9,O3,60S 

13*6-4*  ... 
>340-47  ... 
1847-K  ... 
184*e9  ... 
1(49-60  ... 
1(60-51  ... 
1841-61 ... 
1863-63 

Ra 

10.07.964 
10,04.(0* 

10.13.964 
10,54,449 
10,86,117 
10,61,931 
10,01,663 
10,85,071 

Rs. 

43,4** 

0337 

16.789 
19,310 
17X60 
16,811 

10.790 
3i  xn 

Ra 

MOT 

44W1 

4978 

14,(90 

3133 

39,619 

14,916 

1 '2,0*3 

Ba 

•,6TXrt 

0,03,479 

*,93,217 

0.00,540 

10,09,064 

10,07,60) 

10,37,849 

<0,61,449 

SUFiSms  I»  arrangements  were  at  last  completed  for  introducing 

1 ' the  revenue  survey  into  Th4na,  and  under  Captain,  now  General, 

Francis  operations  were  begun  in  November  of  that  year  by  the 
measurement  of  the  lands  of  NaerApur.  The  plan  of  the  survey  was 
to  measure  in  detail  every  rice  and  cold- weather  crop  holding,  and 
to  measure  the  uplands,  the  grass,  and  the  hill-grain  lands  as  a whole, 
calculating  their  area  by  scale  measurement  from  a map  constructed 
from  a circuit  survey  of  the  village.  To  measure  the  rice  and 
cold-weather  crop  lands  a double  process  was  in  most  eases  necessary. 
The  land  was  first  divided  into  section  or  snrvey  numbers,  and 
then  the  individual  holdings  which  each  snrvey  number  contained 


I The  Collector,  7th  October  1850,  Thin*  Collector’*  File,  Statistic*,  1836- 1860. 

1 Mr,  Compton,  first  assistant  collector,  16th  October  i 85  lj  Thin  a Collector’*  File, 
General  Condition,  1843-1853.  The  north  district*  of  Son  jin,  MAhim,  end  Kolvan 
required  { 1856)  the  sorvey  WHHment  moft.  In  Ben  jin  and  MAhim  the  lend  assessment 
vh  extremely  irregular.  Mr.  Janet,  23rd  May  1856,  in  Botn.  Gov.  Rev,  Bee.  19  of 
1856,  pert  3, 1005. 

* Gov.  Letter,  20th  February  1861,  in  Rev.  Roc.  34  of  1851,  155.  realoatidar  CO  ID 

* The  available  detail*  are ; 1837-38  a had  year.  Rev,  Rec.  976  of  1839,  111,  11$  : 
1838-39,  rain  failed  and  caused  distress,  Rev.  Rec.  11 02 of  1840,  114  ; 1839-40  a good 

Ew,  Rev.  Rec,  1244  of  1841,  141-161  ; 1847-48,  rains  favourable  but  lasted  too  late, 
ev.  Rea.  34  of  1861 , 47-48  ; 1 848-49,  long  breaks  and  a failure  of  late  rains,  do.  545-247  ; 
1849-50,  heavy  rains  lasted  too  long,  Rev.  Rec.  35  of  1861,49;  1850-61,  scanty 
rainfall.  Rev.  Rec.  37  of  1856,  59. 
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ware  separately  measured  and  recorded  as  sub,  orpo^  numbers.  This 
made  the  survey  very  minute  and  tedious,  compared  with  the  survey 
of  the  Deccan,1 

The  survey  of  Nasr&pur  sub-division  was  begun  in  1852-53  and 
finished  in  1853-54,  Nasr&pur  had  an  area  of  237,824  acres  or  371 J 
square  miles,  300  villages,  and  62,761  inhabitants.  It  was 
bounded  by  the  Sahy&dris  on  the  east,  by  S&nkshi  now  Pen  in 
Kol&ba  on  the  south,  by  a range  of  hills  on  the  west,  and  by  EAly£n 
and  Murb&d  on  the  north. 

The  first  block  of  villages  in  which  survey  measurements  were 
introduced  wae  the  mahdlkari’s  division  of  Khdl&pur,  a tract 
bounded  by  the  Sahvddri  hills  on  the  east,  Bdnkshi  now  Pen  in 
Koldba  on  the  south,  Panvel  on  the  west,  and  the  m£mlatdAr*s 
division  of  Nasr&pur  on  the  north.  It  had  an  area  of  84,1 82  acres 
or  about  131  £ square  miles,  123  villages  of  which  116  were  Govern- 
ment and  seven  were  alienated,  and  thirty- two  hamlets  of  which 
twenty- nine  were  Government  and  three  were  alienated.  The 
population  was  about  25,000  almost  all  of  whom  were  husbandmen. 
The  rainfall  was  from  eighty  to  100  inches  and  there  was  a 
considerable  forest  area.  Of  12,635  arable  acres  12,641  were  under 
rice.  A second  crop,  generally  of  vdl  or  gram  and  sometimes  of  tur 
and  til3  was  not  unfrequently  grown.  There  was  a large  area  (71,497) 
of  uplands  and  hill  lands,  from  which  occasional  crops  of  the  coarser 
hill  grains  were  raised,  bnt  which  were  generally  fallow,  given  either 
to  grass,  or  left  for  the  growth  of  brushwood  to  be  used  as  wood-ash 
manure. 

Till  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  rice  lands  had  remained 
unmeasured,  the  rental  being  fixed  on  a lump  or  dhep  of  land.  In 
1771-72  the  rice  lands  were  measured  into  bighas*  A few  years 
later  (1788-89)  they  were  remeasured  by  Saddshiv  Keshav  and  the 
lands  divided  into  three  classes,  the  first  class  paying  a biaha  rate 
of  10s,  {Its.  5),  the  second  of  3s.  (Rb.  4),  and  the  tnird  of  6#.  (Rs.  3),* 
Under  the  fanning  system  that  was  soon  after  introduced,  the 
difference  of  class  was  disregarded,  and  the  Government  demand 
raised  to  an  uniform  rate  of  11*.  (Rs.  51).  These  rates  were 
continued  under  the  British  until  the  revision  of  rates  by  Mr. 
Davies  in  1835-36.  Under  Mr.  Davies1  settlement  the  old 
measurements  were  accepted.  Instead  of  the  old  first  and  second 
classes  of  land,  a first  class  at  8*.  fid.  (Rs.  4J)  wae  introduced  and 
the  old  third  class  at  6*.  (Hs.  3)  was  made  a second  class  at  7*. 
(Re.  St).  These  were  the  rates  at  which  Kunbis  were  charged. 
The  privilege  of  specially  low  rates  previously  enjoyed  by  high 
class  or  pdndharpeah  landholders  was  continued,  and  their  rate  fixed 
at  7*.  (Rs.  3t).  These  rates  were  really  lighter  than  they  seemed, 
as  strict  survey  measurements  showed  that  the  b%gha$  though 
nominally  one  of  f-jj-th  of  an  acre,  really  included  J-fth.  There  was 
very  little  cold- weather  tillage,  only  forty-four  acres,  which  when 
tilled  would  seem  to  have  been  assessed  at  a little  over  2*.  (Re.  1) 
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an  acre*  Mr*  Davies*  arrangement  for  upland  tillage  was,  that  when 
the  ground  was  fallow  no  rent  was  charged,  and  that  every  holder 
of  rice  land  was  for  each  rice  held  allowed  a customary  share  of  up- 
land, the  grass  and  brushwood  of  which  was  burned  for  ash  manure. 
W hen  hill-grama  or  oilseed  was  grown  the  area  was  either  roughly 
measured  and  charged  at  2 a,  (Re.  1)  a bigka , or  a plough  cess  of 
(Be.  1 J)  was  levied*  If  hemp,  tobacco,  pepper,  or  other  rich  crops 
were  grown,  specially  heavy  rates  bad  to  be  paid.1 * * * * * *  In  some  of  the 
wilder  parts  the  tillage  of  patches  of  forest  land  was  charged  at  the 
rate  of  la*  6d.  (12  a*.}  on  each  sickle  or  koytat  and,  under  a special 
provision,  the  K^thkarls  were  allowed  to  till  half  a big  ha  of  hill 
land  free  of  charge*  The  effect  of  Mr.  Davies1  revision  was  a 
redaction  in  the  Government  demand  from  about  £4700  to  £3700 
(Re* 47,000 -Rs. 87,000)  or  about  twenty  per  cent.  This  redaction 
was  accompanied  by  the  abolition  of  customs  duties,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Davies*  calculations,  had  represented  a farther 
charge  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  on  the  produce  of  a 
bighaf  Further  relief  was  soon  after  given  by  the  remission  of 
very  heavy  outstanding  balances*  The  condition  of  the  district  was 
also  improved  by  the  making  of  roads. 

The  result  of  these  changes  was  a rapid  spread  of  tillage  from 
about  7000  acres  in  1835-36  to  about  1 1,000  acres  in  1845*46  with 
a corresponding  rise  in  collections  from  about  £3150  to  £4550 
(Rs.  31,500  - Re.  45,500)  * The  next  eight  years  showed  a steady  but 
much  slower  progress  to  a tillage  area  of  nearly  12,000  acres  and  a 
rental  of  about  £4700  (Rs.  47,000).  In  1853-54  not  more  than  1000 
acres  of  arable  land  were  left  waste.  The  chief  rice  market  was 
Pauvel,  and  besides  the  mail  road  to  Bombay,  roads  had  been  opened 
to  Panvel,  to  Pen  in  the  south,  and  to  Kaly&n  in  the  north-west.  The 
revenue  was  easily  paid.  In  1853-54  of  £4725  (Rs.  47,250)  only  £17 
(Rs.  170)  or  one-quarter  per  cent  had  to  be  remitted.  The  people 
were  generally  fairly  off,  and  but  for  their  besetting  sin  of 
drunkenness  would  have  been  very  well-to-do.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Survey  superintendent  was  of  opinion  that  no  great 
reduction  of  assessment  was  required.  For  rice  lands  he  proposed 
acre  rates  varying  from  8s,  6d,  to  4#,  3d.  (Rs*  4f  - Rs,  2£)  and 
averaging  7#.  (Rs,  3£)*8  For  the  very  small  area,  44  acres,  of  late 


1 The  detail*  wen,  hemp  B«,  6,  brioikU  and  tobacco  Ra,  4-2,  and  pepper  R*.  1-9. 

Bom.  Gov.  SeL  XCVI.  8.  * Bom,  Gov.  Sei.  XCVI.  5. 

* The  ijitem  of  cUseifi  cation  adopted  in  the  cue  of  rice  Lauda  waa  baaed  on  their 
division  into  the  two  main  classes  of  early  or  Aafra  and  late  or  garm.  Of  the  early 
than  were  two  groups,  the  pdnpik  or  rain  croj*,  coarse  inferior  kind*  that  ripen 
about  the  end  of  September,  and  the  remaining  kinds  of  halm  that  ripen  in  October. 

All  the  finer  kind*  of  rice  belong  to  the  late  or  garva  clue*  which  fetched  from  4*.  to  Be. 

JRs.  2-R*.  4)  a khemdi  more  than  the  early  kind*.  A calculation  of  the  value  of  the  dir- 

erent rioe  crops  showed  that  if  16  annas  were  taken  to  represent  the  outturn  of  the  late, 
or  garvoy  kind*  of  rice,  from  14  to  12  annas  would  he  the  proportionate  nine  of  the 

better,  nod  from  9 to  10  annas  of  the  inferior  early  crops.  The  rules  for  classifying  COITI 
the  field*  according  to  their  soil  and  their  supply  of  water,  were  baaed  on  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  crop.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a halva  field  falling  into  the  second 
water  class,  its  rate  would  no  6 annas  for  water,  and  7 or  8 annas  lor  soil  that  is  a 
total  of  13  or  ) 4 annas.  Again  pdnpik  fields  would  probably  be  fourth  class  as  regard* 
water  and  third  class  as  regards  sod.  This  gives  10  annas  for  the  best  p&npik  held*. 

Bom,  Gov,  Sol.  XCVI.  16-18. 
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crop  land  lie  proposed  a maximum  rate  ol  2#.  6d.  (Be,  1 J)  and  an 
average  of  about  2*.  (He,  1).  Instead  of  the  former  system  of 
making  uplands  pay  only  when  they  were  cropped.  Captain  Francis 
proposed  that  a yearly  charge  should  be  levied  whether  they  were 
tilled  or  not,  and  that*  as  each  rice  field  had  a plot  of  upland  allotted 
to  it,  the  charge  for  the  upland  should  be  combined  with  the  charge 
for  the  rice,  field.  He  proposed  to  arrange  the  villages  into  four 
classes  according  to  the  proportion  that  upland  bore  to  rice  land.  The 
proposed  addition  was  in  the  first  class  from  8#.  6 d.  (Rs.  4-4)  to  9s,  9 d, 
(Rs.  4-14)  or  about  fourteen  per  cent,  in  the  second  class  from  Ba. 
6dm  (Rs.  4-4)  to  9*.  3d,  ( Rs.  4-10)  or  about  nine  per  cent,  and  in  the 
third  class  from  8s.  fid.  {Rs.  4-4)  to  8s,  10  jd.  (Re,  4*7)  or  about  four 
and  a half  per  cent.  In  the  fourth  class  there  would  be  no  increase 
on  the  rice  rate  of  8s,  fid.  (Rs.  4^)  as  there  was  Little  or  no  upland.1 
In  four  villages  where  the  proportion  of  hill  land  to  rice  was  specially 
large,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  plough  rate,  or  ndngarbandi , system 
should  be  continued.  A plough  tax  should  also,  he  thought,  be  levied 
on  any  upland  taken  for  tillage  by  any  one  who  did  not  hold  rice  land. 
As  regards  forest  clearings  he  thought  that  the  sickle  cess  and  the 
special  provision  in  favour  of  K&thkaris  should  be  continued.  There 
was  no  very  large  body  of  upper  class  or  pdndharpesh  landholders, 
and  the  assessment  of  the  land  that  they  held  on  specially  low 
rates  was  only  £487  10#.  (Rs.  4875).  Captain  Francis  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  entirely  to  do  away  with 
their  privileges,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  fix  a maximum  rate 
and  remit  the  balance  between  that  maximum  and  the  actual 
assessment.  This  privilege  should,  he  considered,  be  limited  to 
the  individuals  holding  land  under  the  pdndharpesha  tenure  and 
should  cease  on  their  death.  The  effect  of  these  proposals  was  to 
lower  the  Government  demand  from  £5074  to  £4662  (Rs.  50,740- 
Ra.  46,620),  a reduction  of  about  8|  per  cent* 

The  Collector  m forwarding  the  Superintendent's  report, 
approved  of  his  classification  and  proposals  for  rice  land,  late -crop 
land,  and  forest  patches.  But  the  scheme  for  adding  a charge  for 
uplands  to  the  payment  of  rice  lands  was,  he  thought,  unsuitable. 
His  chief  objections  were  that  many  husbandmen  held  rice  land 
without  uplands  and  others  held  uplands  without  rice -lands,  and  that 
there  were  no  means  for  ensuring  that  in  the  case  of  sales  of  land 
the  rice  and  uplands  would  be  sold  together,2 * * * * * 8  Captain  Francis  in 
reply  contended,  that  in  very  few  if  in  any  cases  was  rice  land  held 
without  uplands,  and  that  if  a man  held  uplands  without  rice  lands 
he  would  under  the  proposed  scheme  have  to  pay  for  it.  It  was 
the  custom,  he  said,  never  to  sell  rice  without  its  upland,"  In  reply 
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1 Captain  Francis  afterwards  found  that  some  of  the  rice  lands  should,  on  account 

of  their  specially  good  supply  of  water,  have  their  rates  raised.  He  accordingly 

altered  the  rate*  to  0*.  (Eta,  4-8)  for  the  first  class,  8a.  8d.  (Ra.  4-6)  for  the  second  cl ua, 

and  Bs.  7 id.  (Bo.  4-5)  for  the  third  class.  The  addition  for  uplands  was  proportionately 

lowered  and  the  whole  demand  remained  the  same.  This  change  was  approved  by 

Government.  Bom.  Gov.  Bel.  X0VI.  0,  67-68. 

* Mr.  Seton  Karr,  387  of  22nd  February  1866,  in  Bom.  Gov.  Sol.  XCVT  84. 

8 Bom.  Gov.  Sol.  XCVL  37-43. 
a 310—75 
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the  Collector  maintained  the  correctness  o£  his  former  views,  stating* 
that  cases  of  men  holding  rice  land  without  upland  were  not  uncom- 
mon, and  that  sales  of  rice  land  and  of  upland  by  themselves,  though 
not  usual,  were  not  unknown.'  The  Revenue  Commissioner  consider- 
ed that  the  Superintendent’s  settlement  might  be  introduced  experi- 
mentally. He  so  far  agreed  with  the  Collector  as  to  the  unfairness 
of  letting  a man  with  a very  small  patch  of  rice  land  have  rights 
over  a large  tract  of  upland,  that  he  proposed  that  a minimum  of  rice 
land  should  be  fixed  beyond  which  the  ownership  of  rice  land  would 
not  carry  the  right  to  use  uplands.  The  Superintendent  was  directed 
to  watch  and  inquire  into  the  custom  of  selling  rice  and  uplands 
separately.l 2 

The  proposed  settlement  was  reviewed  by  Government  in  their 
letter  3370,  2nd  September  1856.3  Though  the  sanction  to  its 
experimental  introduction  was  confirmed,  the  proposals  did  not  meet 
with  the  full  approval  of  Government.  As  regards  the  reduction  of 
nearly  ten  per  cent.  Government  were  not  satisfied  that  in  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  sub-division  this  was  necessary.  They  did 
not  approve  Captain  Francis’  plan  of  including  the  charge  on  the 
uplands  in  the  rice  payments.  They  thought  that  it  did  not  suf- 
ficiently provide  for  the  inequalities  in  the  amount  of  the  upland  held 
along  with  rice  laud  and  did  not  provide  for  the  case  of  separate 
sales  of  rice  land  and  upland.  Government  were  of  opinion  that 
though  the  minute  survey  of  upland  holdings  might  on  the  score  of 
expense  be  unadvisable,  it  was  necessary  that  the  area  given  to 
upland  holdings  should  be  marked  off  from  the  village  grazing 
lands  and  from  the  Government  forest  and  grass  lands.  Further, 
that  though  the  upland  holdings  were  not  surveyed,  that  their 
boundaries  should  be  marked  and  that  a list  of  the  fields  should  be 
made.  This  would  be  sufficiently  checked  by  the  scientific  survey 
of  the  whole  village  area,  and  would  give  a fair  representation  of  the 
different  fields  and  of  the  unoccupied  hill  lands  or  waste.  If  this 
were  done  Government  held  that  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in 
assessing  a fixed  yearly  rental  on  each  of  the  holdings,  to  be  paid 
whether  the  land  was  tilled  or  left  fallow.  This  was  to  be  done  in 
future  surveys,  but  Government  granted  their  sanction  to  the 
experimental  settlement  of  the  mah&lkari’s  division  of  NasrApar.* 

As  regards  the  claims  of  the  pandharpeshd#  to  specially  low  taxation, 
Government  were  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  was  advisable  or 
possible  to  repeal  their  privileges.6 

The  survey  settlement  was  next  introduced  in  the  mAmlatdir’e 
portion  of  the  NasrApur  sub-division.  It  had  an  area  of  153,642 
acres  or  240  square  miles,  1 77  villages,  and  37,761  inhabitants.  It 
was  bounded  by  the  Sahy&dris  on  the  east,  the  m&h&lkari's 
division  of  Kh&Upur  on  the  south,  a range  of  hills  on  the  west,  and 
KalyAn  and  Mur  bad  on  the  north.  In  the  north  were  stretches 

realpatidar.cofn 


l Mr.  Setou  K*tt(  723  of  IOth  April  1855*  in  Bom.  Gov,  Sol  XCVL  44-49. 

* Mr.  Fawcett*  894  of  23rd  April  1665*  to  Bom.  Gov.  Sol,  XOVJL  53-54. 

» Bom.  Gov.  Sol  XCVI.  61-71. 


* Bom.  Gov.  Sal  XCVI,  66*  331*332. 


* Bom,  Gov.  Sol.  XCVI.  70. 
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of  rice  lands  broken  by  ranges  of  low  hills  covered  with  teak, 
ain,  and  other  common  forest  trees.  Eastwards  the  land  was 
very  nigged,  the  woods  deepened  into  forests,  and  the  rice  lands 
narrowed  into  straggling  patches.  In  the  centre  and  west  was 
a thinly  wooded  plain  crossed  near  the  south  by  two  of  the  western 
Sahyadri  spurs.  The  fall  of  rain  though  usually  less  than  on  the 
coast  was  abundant,  and  a failure  of  crops  was  rare.  Its  two 
rivers,  the  Pej  and  the  Ulh&s,  were  generally  dry  in  the  hot  season 
and  there  was  commonly  a great  want  of  drinking  water.  Of  the 
177  villages,  seven  were  held  rent-free,  sir  were  held  on  special 
service  or  izdfat  tenure,  and  the  remaining  164,  of  which  one  was 
lchoti  or  held  by  a revenue  farmer,  were  managed  by  Government.1 
Of  its  37,761  people,  or  157  to  the  square  mile,  all  were  husbandmen ; 
it  was  doubtful  whether  a single  family  was  supported  by  manufac- 
tures. The  Knubi,  or  MaiAtha  was  the  most  numerous  caste,  and 
next  to  them  came  the  Brdhmans  and  Prabhus  who  were  known  as 
pdndharpm  has . 

Three  of  the  five  petty  divisions  or  taraf&  had  been  measured 
by  Trimbak  Vin&yak  and  two  by  Sadashiv  Keshav.  The  returns 
were  nominally  in  bighas,  but  in  Trimbak Js  measurements  1J 
bigha  was  recorded  as  a bigka,  and  in  Sad&shiv's  the  higha  in- 
stead of  three-fourths  was  nearly  equal  to  a full  acre.  The  high 
rates  introduced  by  the  revenue  farmers  were  continued  till  Mr. 
Davies'  revision  in  1835-36.  Mr.  Davies  adopted  several  rates 
in  rice  lands  of  which  9*.  (Re.  44)  was  the  highest  and  8*. 

(Re.  4i)  the  most  general.  In  some  villages  he  fixed  the  rates  at 
7s.  (Rs.  34),  and  in  a few  under  the  Sahy&dristhe  rate  was  as  low  as 
5s.  (Rs.  24).  The  effect  of  the  new  rates  was  to  lower  the 
Government  demand  from  £6375  to  £5177  (Rs.  63,750  - Rs.  51,770), 
a reduction  of  between  eighteen  and  twenty  per  cent.  The  value 
of  this  relief  was  increased  by  the  abolition  of  transit  dues  and  the 
remission  of  outstanding  balances.  The  result  was  an  increase  in 
the  tillage  area  from  abont  13,000  acres  in  1836-37  to  about  1 7,000 
in  1846-47  and  19,000  in  1854-55,  and  a corresponding  advance  in 
revenue  from  about  £4100  to  £6400  (Rs.  41,000  - Rs.  64,000),  In 
1854-55  there  were  less  than  2000  acres  of  arable  waste,  the  revenue 
of  £6449  (Rs.  64,490)  was  recovered  without  difficulty  and  with  only 
£38  (Rs,  380)  remissions,  and  the  people,  though  not  entirely  out  of 
debt,  were  less  dependent  on  the  moneylender  than  in  any  part  of 
the  Deccan  of  which  Captain  Francis  had  revised  the  assessment. 
Panvel  and  Kalydn  the  two  chief  rice  markets  were  easily  reached 
along  good  roads  and  the  railway  between  Kaly&n  and  Poona  would 
be  soon  opened.  Under  these  circumstances  there  seemed  no  reason 
for  lowering  the  assessment.  Captain  Francis  proposed  that  the 
rice  lands  should  be  divided  into  six  classes,  paying  rates  varying 
from  9 s.  to  6*.  (Rs.  44  - Rs.  3).  Two  hill-top  villages  were  specially 
assessed  at  5*.  (Rs.  24).  Late  crop  lands,  of  which  there  was  an 
area  of  1191  acres,  were  proposed  for  assessment  at  3s.  {Rs.  14). 
As  regards  uplands  he  divided  the  villages  into  five  classes. 
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and  proposed  that  those  who  had  uplands  in  the  proportion  of 
eight  to  ten  acres  to  one  of  rice  should  pay  ltf.  (8  rca),  those  who 
had  from  five  to  six  acres  9d.  (6  as,)*  those  who  had  three  to  four  acre* 
6d.(4  us,),  those  who  had  from  1£  to  two  acres  Sd*  (2  mJ)>  and  no 
charge  should  be  made  for  those  who  had  less  than  one  acre.  The 
highest  rate  for  rice  and  upland  combined  was  10f*  (Rs.  5).  Twenty 
villages  close  to  the  Saby&dris  with  a very  large  area  of  upland 
should  in  his  opinion  be  kept  under  the  plough  rate  system.  The 
result  of  the  whole  proposals  was  a reduction  from  £693 1 to  £6660 
(Rs*  69,310  - Rs.  66,600)  or  about  four  per  cent* 


The  pdndharpeshda  claimed  the  deduction  of  one-quarter  of  the 
area  besides  their  specially  low  rates.  To  this  deduction  of  area 
Captain  Francis  was  satisfied  they  had  no  better  claim  than  other 
landholders.  As  regards  their  specially  easy  rates  he  recommended 
that,  as  in  the  other  division  of  the  tdluka}  the  concession  should  be 
continued  to  the  actual  holders.  The  khot  who  held  the  village  of 
Kh&udas  held  under  a deed  of  N&rdyan  Ball&l  Peshwa.  The  lands 
of  this  village  were  measured  and  assessed,  and  showed  a rental  of 
£149  (Rs.  1490),  or  more  than  £100  (Re*  1000)  in  excess  of  the 
kkot* a payment.  The  six  special  service  or  izdfat  villages  were  also 
measured  and  assessed.  Except  in  one,  where  it  was  much  lees,  the 
actual  payments  differed  little  from  the  survey  rates* 

In  forwarding  Captain  Francis*  report,  the  Collector  Mr.  Seton 
Karr  approved  of  the  proposals  for  rice  and  late-crop  lands,  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  other  part  of  the  sub-division,  he  objected  to  the 
system  proposed  for  uplands.  He  thought  that  the  privileges  of  the 
pdndharpeshds  should  at  once  be  stopped*  The  khots  dealt  most 
harshly  with  their  tenants,  and  the  tenure  should  in  his  opinion,  if 
possible,  be  abolished.  He  thought  that  the  special  service,  or  izdfat t 
villages  might  be  leased  to  the  holders  at  the  survey  rental  and  that 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  rack-rent  their  tenants -at-will. 
Captain  Francis*  proposals  were  sanctioned  as  a temporary  measure 
in  April  1857*1 

The  survey  of  Panvel  was  begun  in  1853-54  and  finished  in 
1854-55.  Under  the  Revenue  Commissioner's  sanction  the  new  settle- 
ment was  provisionally  introduced  in  1856*57.  The  snb-division 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  on  the  south  for  ten  miles  by 
the  Avra  creek,  then  along  a chain  of  hills  that  separated  Panvel 
from  Pen  till  it  met  Nasr&pur,  whence  branching  to  the  north 
it  stretched  to  Prabal  hill  and  skirting  MAther&n  extended  nearly 
to  Malanggad  hill.  From  Malanggad  there  was  no  well  marked 
boundary  to  the  Taloja  creek  which  formed  its  north-west  limit  on 
to  the  coast.  It  had  an  abundant  and  regular  rainfall  of  over 
100  inches,  and  had  great  natural  advantages  being  intersected  by 
two  tidal  rivers  and  many  tidal  creeks,  and  having  the  important 
market  of  Bombay  close  at  hand.  It  contained  a superficial  area  of 
207  square  miles  with  229  villages,  of  which  thirty -six  were  alienated, 
seven  were  service,  and  186  were  Government.  Of  the  Government 


om 


i Gov.  Letter  1700,  0th  April  1857.  Born.  Gov.  Sol.  XCVl.  07- 
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villages  some  were  only  reclaimed  salt  wastes  with  no  village  sites. 
Of  the  whole  number  143  belonged  to  the  mdmlatdAPs  ana  forty- 
three  to  the  mah&lkari's  charge.  Of  1 1 1,949  acres  the  whole  sur- 
veyed area,  19,141  were  sweet  rice  land,  10,358  salt  rice,  2086  late 
crops  and  garden,  and  80,864  uplands  and  hill  lands.  There  were 
upwards  of  50,000  people,  about  a third  of  them  Agri  Knnbis,  about 
8200  Mar&th&s  and  Kunbis,  2600  Musalm&na,  and  2250  Br&hmana 
and  Prabhus.  Of  the  two  parts  of  the  sub-division  the  m&mlatd&r's 
share  had  been  under  British  management  since  the  cession 
of  the  Konkan  by  the  Peshwa,  and  the  mahdlkariJs  was  part  of  the 
l£ol&ba  state  that  lapsed  in  1340.  In  the  mah&lkari^s  villages  no 
change  had  been  mad©  since  their  transfer  to  the  British.  In  the 
mamlatdar's  villages  the  high  rates  which  were  continued  for 
several  years  after  the  beginning  of  British  rule  were  revised  by 
Mr.  Davies  in  1886-37,  who  lowered  the  Government  demand  from 
£9918  to  £7428  (Rs. 99,180  - Rs. 74,280),  a reduction  of  about  25  per 
cent,  Mr.  Davies  found  the  people  very  impoverished  and  in 
some  of  the  Auroli  villages  introduced  a low  uniform  rice  rate  of 
6s,  (Rs.  3).  The  effect  of  these  reductions  vyas  the  gradual  rise  of 
tillage  from  about  19,000  acres  in  1836-37  to  about  24,000  acres  in 
1855-56,  or  within  about  1000  acres  of  the  whole  arable  area.  The 
revenue  during  the  same  time  rose  from  about  £7400  to  £8200 
(Rs,  74,000 -Rs.  82,000).  The  effect  on  the  people  had  been  a 
complete  change  from  a state  of  abject  poverty  to  contentment,  and, 
in  some  cases,  to  wealth.  The  people  were  generally  thriving,  the 
command  of  the  Bombay  market  enabling  them  to  realize  a good 
profit  for  their  straw  and  grass  as  well  as  for  their  rice.  The  Agris, 
the  bulk  of  the  husbandmen,  though  careful  in  money  dealings, 
indulged  so  freely  in  spirits,  that  in  many  villages  scarcely  a sober 
man  could  be  found  after  eight  o* clock  at  night. 

The  position  of  Panvel,  on  the  sea  coast  with  many  of  its  villages 
intersected  by  salt  water  creeks,  introduced  a new  element  in  the 
system  of  settling  the  survey  rates.  The  rice  lands  belonged  to  two 
main  classes,  sweet  and  salt.  The  conditions  influencing  the  sweet 
rice  lands  were  the  same  as  in  Nasrdpur  and  the  same  system  of 
classification  was  followed.  In  the  salt  rice  lands  the  conditions 
were  very  different.  There  was  no  burning  of  brushwood,  no  sowing 
in  seed  beds  and  no  planting ; the  seed  was  soaked  till  it  sprouted, 
and  was  then  sown  broadcast  and  trodden  into  the  ground.  The 
salt  rice  lands  varied  greatly  in  character,  from  barren  lands  subject 
to  partial  overflow  at  spring  tides,  to  lands  long  reclaimed  and  yearly 
washed  with  fresh  water,  whose  yield  was  little  less  than  the  yield 
in  sweet  rice  lands.  As  regards  soil  they  were  arranged  under  two 
orders,  reddish  soils  found  at  a distance  from  the  sea  and  fairly  free 
from  salt,  and  black  soils,  a larger  class,  varying  in  fruitful!!  ess  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  salt  they  held.  In  a rupee, that  is  in  sixteen  parts, 
eight  were  allotted  to  soil  and  eight  to  water.  To  meet  the  difference 
in  soil  due  to  the  quantity  of  salt,  a table  of  faults  was  applied  ranging 
from  eight  annas  to  three.  In  applying  a water  rate,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  sweet  rice  lands,  which  according  to  their  crop  were 
grouped  into  halva  or  early  and  garva  or  late,  the  salt  rice  lands  were 
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formed  into  two  classes  according  as  they  yielded  tlie  more  valuable 
choka  or  whiter  or  the  poorer  rdta  or  red.  These  were  found  to 
correspond  very  closely  with  the  sweet  rice  classes  and  the  scale 
required  little  adjustment.  As  regards  the  sweet  rice  lands  Captain 
Francis  proposed  to  divide  them  into  six  classes*  twenty-eight 
villages  paying  10s,  0 rf.  (Rs.  54}*  fifty -eight  paying  10#.  (R&.  5)* 
thirty  paying  9s,  6d*  (Rs,  4f),  twenty-six  paying  9s.  (Rs.  4J), 
twenty -one  paying  8s.  6d.  (Rs,  4|)j  and  thirteen  paying  8s.  (Rs,  4), 
Six  specially  rich  and  well  placed  villages  were  charged  1 2s.  (Rs.  6), 
A few  reclamations  or  khdrs  being  well  washed  with  fresh  water* 
yielded  a sweet  late  crop  and  could  be  charged  sweet  rice  rates. 
With  this  exception  the  salt  rice  lands  belonged  to  two  classes  those 
near  the  sea  and  those  safe  from  flooding*  The  best  lands  were 
rated  at  9*.  (Rs.  44)*  and  the  more  exposed  lands  at  8a,  6d.  to  8*. 
(Rs.  4J-  Rs.  4),  In  the  case  of  the  latter  the  specially  low  rates 
for  the  red  or  rdta  rice  came  in  and  lowered  the  charge  to  5x, 
(Re.  24)*  and  in  a few  spots  to  2 s.  (Re.  1).  The  result  of  these 
rates  was  a total  rental  of  £8650  (Rs.  86*500)  or  an  increase  of 
about  $4  per  cent.  In  the  mahalkari's  petty  division  where 
unro  vised  grain  rates  were  in  force*  the  area  under  tillage  had  risen 
from  about  4000  acres  in  1840  to  6000  in  1855-»56,  leaving  almost 
no  arable  land  untilled.  Under  the  system  of  grain  commutation 
payments,  large  remissions  averaging  about  £300  (Rs.  3000)  a year 
were  granted  and  the  collections  varied  greatly  from  year  to  year. 
They  fell  from  about  £2400  (Rs*  24,000)  in  1840  to  a little  over 
£1800  (Rs.  18,000)  in  1848  and  then  rose  irregularly  to  £2400 
(Rs.  24*000)  in  1853-54,  Very  high  commutation  rates  in  the  year 
before  the  survey  had  forced  them  up  to  £2732  (Rs,  27*320)* 
Compared  with  that  year  the  proposed  rates  in  the  petty  division 
showed  a fall  from  £2782  to  £2216  {Rs.  27*320 -Rs.  22,160)  or  a 
reduction  of  about  19  per  cent.  But  on  the  average  of  ten 
years  the  fall  was  £7  (Rs.  70)  only.  Taking  the  figures  of  the 
sub-division  and  the  petty  division  together,  the  proposed  rates 
showed  a total  of  £10*866  (Rs.  1,08*660),  or  an  increase  of  £624 
(Rs,  6240)  on  the  average  collections  in  the  ten  previous  years. 

Late  crop  and  garden  lands  were  of  little  importance.  Oram  tur 
and  tit  were  the  crops,  and  the  total  rental,  if  all  the  waste  was  taken 
for  tillage*  would  not  come  to  more  than  £263  (Rs.  2630)  . The  rates 
proposed  were  3#.  (Re.  1 4),  except  in  Panvel  where*  as  both  the  soil 
and  the  market  were  specially  good,  a rate  of  8s.  6e2.  (Re*  1 J)  was 
proposed.  In  the  hot  weather,  with  the  help  of  lever  lifts  or  budkis, 
a small  strip  on  stream  banks  grew  onions*  vegetables*  and  a little 
sugarcane.  The  proposed  rate  was  5s,  (Rs.  24)  and  the  probable 
revenue  £28  (Rs*  280), 

As  regards  uplands  a new  system  was  introduced  in  accordance 
with  Government  orders.  Uplands  were  of  two  classes,  those  held  in 
connection  with  rice  tillage  and  those  which  remained  with  Govern*, 
ment  The  land  was  measured  by  taking  points  fixed  at  the  time  of 
measuring  the  rice  lands  or  the  survey  of  the  village  circuit  and 
joining  them  together*  the  new  lines  being  marked  by  boundary 
stones.  The  area  was  then  calculated  from  its  outline  on  the  map. 
In  some  cases  where  there  was  a specially  large  area  of  upland* 
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measurement  by  the  chain  and  cross-staff  was  necessary.  But  as  a 
rule  it  was  found  enough  to  take  the  map  as  the  basis  for  dividing 
the  land  into  numbers.  About  26,000  acres  were  measured  in  this 
way  at  an  average  cost  of  l|dT  (11  pies)  an  acre.  Captain  Francis 
proposed  an  acre  rate  of  6d.  {4  as.)  on  the  coast  and  4<\d.  (8  as.)  on  the 
inland  uplands.  This  would  give  from  the  allotted  land*  that  is  the 
land  held  along  with  rice  fields,  a revenue  of  £289  (Rs,  2890)  and 
from  the  other  lands  a revenue  of  £158  (Rs.  1530)  or  a total  of 
£442  (Rs.  4420),  a sum  £170  (Rs.  1700)  in  excess  of  the  average 
revenue  from  uplands  during  the  ten  previous  years,  A further  sum 
of  £40  (Rs.  400)  was  due  from  forest  or  dali  tillage. 

There  were  no  pnndharpeshda  enjoying  the  favour  of  specially  easy 
rates.  The  seven  special  service  or  izdfat  villages  were  surveyed 
and  assessed.  In  all  cases  the  survey  rental  was  higher  than  that 
formerly  paid*  But  it  was  proposed,  as  in  Nasrdpur,  to  offer  the 
villages  to  the  izdfatddrs  on  a thirty  years'  lease  on  condition  of  their 
paying  the  survey  rental.  The  question  of  the  tenure  of  the  em- 
banked or  reclaimed  lands  was  one  of  importance.  These  reclaimed 
lands  were  held  in  two  ways  : either  there  was  one  owner,  called 
shilot'riddr,  who  represented  the  original  reclaimer,  or  the  land  was 
held  by  a body  of  men  called  kuldrags.  In  the  first  instance  the  owner 
was  responsible  for  the  repair  of  the  dams  and  levied  a special  man  of 
grain  to  meet  the  cost.  The  owners  were  said  to  be  very  exacting. 
Where  the  reclamation  was  held  by  a body  of  husbandmen  no  special 
man  of  grain  was  levied  for  repairs.  The  holders  paid  direct  to  Go- 
vernment and  arranged  among  themselves  for  the  repair  of  the  darns* 
In  Government  reclamations  the  man  was  levied  and  Government 
was  responsible  for  the  repairs.  Captain  Francis  thought  that  in  the 
case  of  reclamations  held  by  a private  person  or  by  a body  of  men  the 
present  plan  should  continue.  In  Government  reclamations  instead 
of  the  man  of  rice  an  acre  fee  of  Is.  (8  us.)  should  be  levied  and  the 
amount  set  apart  as  a fund  to  meet  any  expenses  required  for  repairs. 
The  repairs  would  be  carried  out  by  the  villagers  and  the  payment 
mftde  by  the  assistant  collectors.  As  regards  the  question  of  the  grant 
of  leases  to  reclaim  salt  wastes.  Captain  Francis  was  of  opinion  that 
the  term  of  the  lease  should  vary  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years, 

Mr.  Jones  the  Collector,  though  he  thought  some  of  the  rates 
rather  high,  approved  of  Captain  Francis'  proposal.1  The  proposals 
were  also  approved  by  the  Revenue  Commissioner  and  were  sanction- 
ed by  Government  on  the  5th  of  April  1859** 

The  next  part  of  the  district  settled  was  KalyAn.  At  the  time 
of  settlement  (1859)  Kalydn  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kaly&n 
creek  and  its  tributary  the  Bhdtsa  river,  on  the  east  by  Murbdd,  on 
the  south  by  Nasr&pur,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Malanggad  hills* 
The  area  was  about  215  square  miles,3  the  length  from  north  to 
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i Mr.  Jonw,  23  of  5th  January  I8G7i  in  Bom.  Gov,  Sel.  X0VI.  122*126, 
a Gov,  Letter  1127  of  I860.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVI.  134-138. 

4 These  215  square  mi  lee  or  137,729  acres  contained  10,906  acres  of  rice  land,  1756 
of  late  crop  land,  180  of  gardou  land,  54,715  of  upland*,  46,124  of  unarable  and  hill 
land,  and  about  13,049  acre*  occupied  by  alienated  village*.  Bom.  Gov,  Sol.  XCVl,  S 
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south  varying  from  eighteen  to  twenty- three  miles,  and  the  breadth 
from  east  to  west  from  six  to  thirteen.  The  people  numbered 
85,000  or  160  to  the  square  mile.  Of  165  villages,  147  were  Govern- 
ment, three  were  held  on  izdfat  or  special  service  tenure,  and  two 
were  partially  and  thirteen  entirely  alienated.1  Of  these  only  the 
thirteen  entirely  alienated  villages  were  excluded  from  the  survey 
settlement.  Of  the  Ulhas,  Kalu,  and  BhAtsa  rivers  that  crossed  the 
sub-division  and  fell  into  the  Kaly&n  creek,  the  Ulh&s  and  K&lu  were 
navigable  for  only  a short  distance  from  their  meeting  with  the  mam 
creek.  Boats  of  small  tonnage  could  pass  up  the  BhAtsa  as  far  as 
VAsundri  about  ten  miles  above  Kaly&u.  As  Kalyan  was  partly  a coast 
and  partly  an  inland  tract,  some  of  its  villages  had  a navigable  river 
for  the  transport  of  their  produce,  while  a few  were  rather  far  from 
market  and  difficult  of  access  by  carts.  On  the  whole  its  means  of 
communication  were  good.  Besides  its  river  and  the  made  road 
from  Kaly&n  to  Chauk,  Kaly&n  was  crossed  in  two  directions  by 
the  Peninsula  railway,  by  the  K&mpoli  (Khopoli)  branch  to  the  south 
and  the  Vasind  branch  to  the  north.  Except  Kaly&n  the  railway 
stations  were  little  used.  A small  quantity  of  rice  was  shipped  for 
Bombay  from  Vasundri  and  one  or  two  villages  on  the  Bh&tsa ; 
with  this  exception  the  whole  rice  produce  was  brought  to  KalyAn 
for  export  to  Bombay.  There  were  several  warehouses  in  the  town 
where  the  rice  was  cleaned  before  it  was  shipped.  Kaly&n  was  a 
fairly  large  town  with  above  7000  people. 

During  the  ten  years  ending  1841-42,  remissions  were  large  and 
collections  irregular.  The  two  years  1834-85  and  1835-36  showed 
the  greatest  fluctuations.  In  1834-35  the  remissions  were  about 
£335  {Rs,  3350)  and  the  collections  £7136  (Rs.  71,360),  which 
was  the  largest  amount  realised  during  the  ten  years.  In  the 
succeeding  year  (1835-36)  the  remissions  amonnted  to  £2240 
(Rs.  22,400)  and  the  revenue  to  £5307  (Rs.  53,070),  For  the 
latter  half  of  this  period  of  ten  years  (1837-1842)  the  revenue 
averaged  about  £5900  (Rs.  59,000).  During  the  whole  period  of 
these  ten  years  (1832-1842)  the  largest  remissions  £2240  (Rs.  22,400) 
were  granted  in  1835-36,  and  the  smallest  revenue,  about  £5300 
(Re.  53,000),  was  collected  in  1832-33  and  1835-36.  In  1842-43 
Mr.  Gibeme's  reduced  assessment,  which  had  been  introduced  in 
1837-38,  was  finally  sanctioned  by  Government,  and  from  that  date 
during  the  sixteen  years  ending  1857-58  remissions  were  small,1 
and  collections  rose  steadily  from  about  £7200  (Re.  72,000)  in 
1842-43  to  about  £7800  (Bs,  78,000)  in  1857-58.  During  the 
twenty-six  years  ending  1857-58  collections  averaged  £7000 
(Rs,  70,000)  and  during  the  ten  years  ending  1857-58  £7700 

(Bs.  77,000),  while  during  the  five  years  before  Mr.  Gibeme's 
assessment  the  average  was  estimated  at  £5900  (Rs,  59,000). 


MlpafldarGom 


1 Under  the  Feihw ia,  Kaly&n  formed  one  of  the  prdnU  or  dwtiieta  of  the 
Besides  the  present  sub-di  vision  of  Kalyan  it  included  Morbid,  Taloja, 
Bhiwndi,  and  part  of  Nurlpur.  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  XCVI,  267. 

* Mr,  Giberoe’e  assessment  warn  introduced  in  1837-38,  but,  until  it  wu  sanctioned 
by  Government  in  1842-43,  the  reduction  wee  shown  « remission.  Bom,  Gov.  SeL 
XCVI.  276. 
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Mr.  GKbeme's  assessment  had  placed  the  sob- division  on  a fair 
footing.  It  was  followed  by  an  immediate  increase  of  revenue, 
and  for  the  last  ten  years  collections  had  been  subject  to  very  little 
fluctuation.  At  the  same  time  the  cultivators  had  recovered  from 
groat  poverty,  and  in  1859  were  fairly  off. 

The  survey  was  begun  in  1854-55  and  finished  in  1858-59, 
The  new  rates  were  based  chiefly  on  the  standard  of  assessment 
adopted  in  the  neighbouring  sub-division  of  Nasr&pur.1  The 
highest  acre  rates  varied  according  to  nearness  to  market  from  12«,  to 
9 n.  (Rs.  6 - Rs,  44)  for  ordinary  nee  lands,  with  an  addition  of  from 
3s.  to  4s.  (Rs.  1^-Rs.  2)  for  certain  rice  lands  within  the  limits  of 
the  Kalydn  township,  which  yielded  a second  crop  of  vegetables. 
Including  the  Kaly&u  town,  thirteen  villages  within  a radius  of  three 
miles  from  KsJy&n  were  placed  in  the  first  class  and  charged  a 
highest  rice  acre  rate  of  12s,  (Rs,  6).  The  second  class  consisted 
of  forty-five  villages  and  were  charged  a rate  of  11s.  (Rs.  54). 
These  villages  lay  close  to  the  former  group  and  stretched  to  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  stations  of  Badl&pur  on  the  south  and 
TitvAla  on  the  north.  A lower  rate  was  fixed  chiefly  because  these 
villages  were  generally  about  half  a day* *  a journey  from  Kaly&n,  and 
had  to  undergo  some  small  expense  in  bringing  their  produce  to 
market.  This  expense  was  assumed  to  be  covered  by  a redaction  of 
Is.  (8  (u.),  In  the  third  class  were  placed  ninety-on©  villages  with  a 
highest  acre  rate  of  10*.  (Rs.  5),  The  three  remaining  villages  in  a 
forest  tract  on  the  outskirts  of  Wurbdd  were  charged  a lower  rate  of 
9s.  (Rs.  44)  on  account  of  their  distance  from  market  and  because 
of  their  somewhat  unhealthy  climate. 

In  a considerable  area  of  land  belonging  to  the  town  of  Kaly&n 
an  early  crop  of  rice  was  followed  by  a cold  weather  crop  of  onions, 
vegetables,  and  other  garden  produce  raised  by  irrigation  from  ponds 
and  wells.  The  land  cultivated  in  this  way,  being  essentially  rice 
land,  was  classed  as  rice  land  and  an  extra  water  rate  was  imposed 
of  4s.  (Rs.  2}  where  water  was  obtained  from  reservoirs  by  channels 
or  3s.  (Rs,  14)  where  it  was  drawn  from  wells.3  There  was  another 
small  tract  of  land  chiefly  in  the  town  of  Kaly£n  where  nothing  but 
garden  crops  were  grown ; the  rate  fixed  for  this  laud  was  6s.  (Rs,  3), 

For  cold  weather  crop  lands,  which  measured  only  1 775  acres,  a 
maximum  rate  of  3s.  (Re.  1 4)  was  fixed. 

All  the  arable  uplands,  and  the  steeper  hill  slopes  whose  grass  and 
■brushwood  were  taken  for  wood-ash  manure,  were  divided  into 
numbers  and  charged  a highest  acre  rate  of  6 d.  (4  as.) . 
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l * Am  regard b climate,  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  two  lub-dlviuons  of 
Nasripor  and  KalyAn,  the  fall  of  rain  being  pretty  mnch  the  aun«  in  both.  They 
are  very  similar  m respect  to  fertility.  There  Is  in  fact  in  the  case  ol  ffalyAn  the 
one  circumstance  of  proximity  to  market  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
the  amount  of  increase  to  be  made  to  the  NasrApur  rate,  and  that  being  estimated  at 
3a  (Re.  If),  12a,  (Ra.  6)  will  be  the  maximum  rate  for  KalyAn  rice  land,1  Captain 
Francis,  1 1th  March  1859,  Bom,  Gov.  Sel.  XCVL  270*271, 

* The  special  water  rate  which  had  been  levied  before  the  survey  revision  was  8s. 
(Re.  If).  As  the  value  of  garden  produce  had  increased  nearly  fifty  per  cent  since  the 
opening  of  the  railway,  the  rate  was  raised  to  4*.  (Rs.  2).  Bom.  Gov,  Sel,  XCY1,272. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey ; 

Katydn  Statement,  1858-59, 
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The  result  of  the  now  settlement  was  an  increase  of  about  three 
per  cent  in  revenue.  A further  increase  of  £1000  to  £1200 
(Rs.  10,000  - Rs.  12,000)  was  expected  as  the  arable  waste  came 
under  tillage. 

The  snrvey  settlement  was  in  the  same  year  (1859)  introduced 
into  Taloja,1  which  was  the  smallest  sub-division  in  the  Th^ui 
district  with  a total  area  of  only  169  square  miles.2  It  was  bounded 
by  the  Xalyan  tidal  river  on  the  north,  by  the  Chanderi  and  M&l&nggad 
hills  on  the  east,  by  Panvel  on  the  south-east,  by  the  Taloja  creek 
on  the  south,  and  by  the  Th&na  river  on  the  west.  The  general 
surface  was  hat,  with  a gentle  rise  from  the  Panvel  creek  on  the 
south  and  the  Kalytfn  creek  on  the  north  to  a raised  belt  of  land 
that  running  east  and  west  formed  the  water-parting  between  the  two 
rivers.  Of  150  villages,  148  were  Government,  on©  was  alienated, 
and  one  was  a shardkati  or  share  village  paying  Government  half 
of  its  assessed  rental. 

Though  bounded  on  three  sides  by  <tidal  creeks  Taloja  did  not 
enjoy  convenient  water  carriage.  The  boat  stations  on  the  Th&na 
creek  were  available  only  for  the  villages  in  the  narrow  belt 
between  the  creek  and  the  Persik  hills,  for  the  hills  being  too 
high  and  rugged  for  carts  or  bullocks,  shut  out  the  inland 
villages  from  the  advantage  of  water  communication.  Along  the 
Kalytfn  creek  there  was  scarcely  a spot  where  boats  could  be 
anchored.  Taloja  was  the  only  port  convenient  for  any  considerable 
number  of  villages.  In  respect  of  land  comjnuni cations  the  sub- 
division was  also  rather  unfavourably  placed.  Though  the  railway 
passed  through  the  southern  part  of  the  sub-division,  there  was  no 
station  within  its  limits  and  the  only  made  road  was  the  small  piece 
from  Thana  creek  to  Persik  point.  At  the  game  time  the  surface  of 
the  sub-division  was  generally  flat ; and  during  the  fine  weather 
there  were  many  rough  cart  tracks  which  served  for  the  transport  of 
produce.  Rice  was  the  staple  product  and  Kaly&n  and  Panvel  were 


i Taloja.  originally  formed  part  of  the  Feehwa's  district  or  prcbU  of  Kaly&n.  It 
wu  afterwards  pot  under  Panvel,  and,  in  1840,  At  the  general  re-distribution  of 
sub-divisions,  wu  formed  into  a separate  sub- division.  Bom.  Oov.  Set  XCVL  378. 

* Of  the  169  square  mile*  or  108,386  acres,  30,392  were  rice  laud,  3964  late  crop 
land,  VI  garden,  33,181  upland,  and  40*039  unarable  and  hill  land.  779  acres  were 
included  in  one  alienated  village-  Bom.  Gov,  SeL  XCYh  27B-279. 
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the  markets  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  rice  was  taken,  A small  quantity 
was  sent  from  Taloja  direct  to  Bombay,  and  the  Khairna  belt  of 
villages,  lying  between  the  Thana  creek  and  the  Persik  hills,  exported 
the  greater  part  of  their  produce  direct  to  that  market. 

In  1835-36  the  assessment  rates  were  reduced  by  Mr.  Davies  by 
about  £1800  (Rs.  18,000)  or  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent.  Before 
Mr.  Davies*  revision  the  rental  had  been  taken  in  commuted  grain 
rates.  In  their  place  he  introduced  in  many  of  the  best  villages  an 
uniform  higha  rate  of  6s,  (Rs.  8).  During  the  three  years  ending 
1834-35  the  average  collections  amounted  to- £7684  (Rs.  76,840), 
the  largest  sum  realized  being  about  £8400  {Rs.  84,000)  in  1833-34. 
During  these  years  remissions  averaged  £500  (Rs.  5000)*  the  largest 
sum  remitted  being  about  £1000  (Rs,  10,000}  in  1882-33,  In  the 
twenty  years  (1838-39  to  1857-58)  after  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Davies*  rates,  the  remissions  averaged  about  £200  (Rs.  2000). 
During  the  ten  years  ending  1847-48  the  yearly  collections  averaged 
only  about  £7110  (Rs.  71>IQ0)  or  about  £500  (Rs.  5000}  less  than 
before  the  revision.  For  the  next  five  years  there  was  little 
increase.  But  in  1852-53  the  revenue  reached  its  former  standard 
and  continued  to  rise,  till  in  1 857-58  it  stood  as  high  as  £8200 
(Rs.  82,000).  The  spread  of  tillage  was  from  about  24,000  acres  in 
1832-33  to  about  29,000  acres  in  1857-58. 

The  survey  was  begun  in  1854-55  and  finished  in  1858-59, 
The  rates  were  fixed  on  the  same  scale  as  in  Kaly&n,  except  that 
there  was  an  additional  acre  rate  for  salt-rice  lands.  The  first 
group,  extending  from  Kalva  the  village  next  the  Th&na  ferry  to 
Tehtavli  about  five  miles  distant,  included  twelve  villages  of  the 
Khairna  belt,  and  was  charged  a highest  rice  acre  rate  of  12a.  (Rs,  6). 
The  remaining  villages  of  the  Khairna  belt,  those  along  the  course 
of  the  Taloja  creek  as  far  as  the  town  of  Taloja,  and  a group  on  the 
north-east  corner  a few  miles  from  Kalyan,  formed  the  second  group 
of  thirty-three  villages  for  which  a rate  of  11s.  (Rs.  51}  was  fixed. 
For  the  rest  of  the  sub-division,  except  seven  villages,  a rate  of 
10s.  (Rs.  5)  was  fixed.  The  seven  excepted  villages  lay  under  the 
Chanderi  range  of  hills,  in  a valley  far  from  markets  and  with  an 
unhealthy  climate.  For  these  a rate  of  9s.  (Rs.  4J)  was  fixed. 
There  was  a small  extent  of  salt-rice  land  in  some  of  the  villages 
near  the  different  creeks.  But  these  salt-rice  lands,  or  kkdrs , were 
not  generally  good.  They  were  in  many  cases  exposed  to  the 
south-west  monsoon,  particularly  those  along  the  borders  of  the 
Th&na  creek  where  the  chief  part  of  the  salt  rice  cultivation  lay. 
These  lands  were  not  so  good  as  the  corresponding  lands  in  Panvel, 
and  a highest  rat©  of  only  8s.  (Rs,  4}  was  fixed. 

Of  land  under  garden  cultivation  there  was  a very  small  extent  of 
eleven  acres  for  which  a rate  of  (Rs,  3)  was  fixed.  The  rate  fixed 
for  late -crop  or  rabi  land  was  8#.  (Re.  1§).  A good  deal  of  the  land 
classed  and  assessed  as  late-crop  seemed  capable  of  being  brought 
under  rice  cultivation  at  a small  outlay.  In  its  existing  state  it  was 
fitted  only  for  the  cultivation  of  cold- weather  crops. 

In  this  sub-division  uplands  were  more  than  ordinarily  valuable,  on 
account  of  the  ease  and  cheapness  with  which  grass  canid  be  carried 
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to  Bombay  along  the  Taloja  and  Thhna  creeks.  A considerable 
quantity  was  yearly  sent  to  that  market.  But  as  the  produce  of 
great  part  of  the  uplands  was  always  used  for  ash  manure,  the  usual 
rate  or  four  annas  was  fixed.  From  the  operation  of  this  rate  the 
gTass  lands  o£  the  Khaima  belt  were  excepted  and  reserved  for 
annual  auction  sale. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey  : 

Takrfa  Settlement,  1858-69. 
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The  statement  shows  that  the  increase  in  revenue  in  consequence 
of  the  survey  rates  amounted  to  twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  land 
(1858)  under  tillage;  and  that  a rise  of  fifteen  per  cent  more  would 
take  place  when  all  available  land  was  brought  under  tillage* 

The  next  sub-division  to  which  the  survey  was  extended  was 
Murbdd,  where  measurements  were  begun  in  1856-57  and  the 
settlement  completed  in  1859-60*  Mnrb&d  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Kolvan,  on  the  east  by  the  Sahy&dri  hills,  on  the  south  by 
Nasr&pur,  and  on  the  west  by  Kaly4n.  As  regards  distance  from 
markets  climate  and  general  productiveness,  there  was  little  difference 
between  Murb£d  and  Nasr&pur*  Except  perhaps  some  villages  in 
Kolvan  no  part  of  Th&na  was  worse  off  for  markets.  There  waa  not 
a milo  of  made  road  and  much  of  the  country  was  too  rough  for 
carts.  Almost  all  its  rice  was  carried  to  Ealy&n,  carts  were  used 
for  seven  or  eight  miles  beyond  the  town  of  Murb4d»  but  the  road 
was  very  rough  and  roundabout*  Another  cart  track  in  the  north 
passed  to  Vdsind,  but  by  far  the  most  of  the  rice  crop  went  to 
market  on  pack  bullocks. 

Almost  the  whole  population  was  engaged  in  husbandry.  Unlike 
the  people  of  the  coast  who  added  to  their  means  by  fishing  Baft- 
making  and  labour,  the  Murb&d  people  were  entirely  dependent  on 
their  fields*  Though  this  was  in  some  ways  an  evil  it  would  seem 
to  have  had  the  good  effect  of  improving  the  style  of  tillage.  The 
land  was  unusually  well  cultivated  and  the  people  were  fairly  off* 

The  reduction  of  rates1  in  1887-S8  had  been  followed  by  a most 
marked  improvement,  During  the  fifteen  years  ending  1858-59 

the  revenue  of  the  mah&lkari’s  division  was  steadily  increasing 

reaipaiiQSrf.  coi 


1 Rates  were  reduced  in  the  beat  parte  of  the  dietrict  from  1 1#,  to  St,  fld,,  Sjl,  and 
7*.  6 d.  (Re*  to  Re,  44t  R*.  4,  and  Re.  In  the  poorer  parte  they  were 

reduced  to  «*„  fii.t  k,  and  3«*  (Re.  3,  Re*  2$,  Re.  £,  and  Re.  I i)  the  b4g\a.  Bom-  Got, 
Sal.  LXII.  10. 
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while  remissions  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  1860  the 
people  were  generally  well  off  and  a yearly  increasing  revenue  was 
paid  with  ease.  There  seemed  to  be  no  call  for  a reduction,  in 
rates. 

Of  252  villages,  155  constituted  the  mimlstdAr^s  and  97  the 
mah&lkari’s  charge.  Of  these  four  were  alienated  an  d five  were  hel  d on 
special  service  or  izdfat  tenure.  The  248  villages,  248  Government 
and  five  izdfat , into  which  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced,  were 
arranged  in  five  classes  with  highest  acre  rates  varying  from  9a.  to 
4*.  (Rs.  4J  - Rs.  2),  The  first  class  including  sixty-seven  villages 
was  charged  a highest  acre  rate  of  9s,  (Rs,  44).  Most  of  these 
villages  were  on  the  western  side  of  the  sub-division  adjoining  Kaly&n, 
the  line  being  drawn  to  include  those  a few  miles  beyond  the  town 
of  Murbdd,  and  then  taken  across  to  the  northern  side  to  include 
those  bordering  on  V4sind.  All  the  villages  in  this  class  had  a 
cart  road  to  Kalyan  or  to  the  V&sind  railway  station.  The  second 
class  including  115  villages  was  charged  a highest  acre  rate  of 
8a,  (Rs,  4),  This  group,  which  was  generally  further  from  market 
and  mostly  inaccessible  to  carts,  was  made  up  of  a string  of  villages 
immediately  east  of  the  first  class  together  with  a few  of  the  wilder 
villages  on  the  Kaly&n  border.  Fifteen  villages,  for  the  moat  part 
cast  of  the  second  group  and  generally  further  from  market,  were 
placed  in  the  third  class  and  charged  a highest  acre  rate  of 
7a.  (Rs.  34).  The  fourth  class  consisted  of  fifteen  villages  and  was 
charged  a highest  acre  rate  of  6$.  (Rs.  3).  Some  of  them  were 
close  to  the  Sahy&dri  hills,  and  others  in  the  mahdlkari's  charge, 
though  at  some  distance  from  the  hills,  were  difficult  of  access.  The 
fifth  class  consisted  of  thirty-five  of  the  wildest  villages  divided  into 
two  groups,  one  of  twenty -one  charged  at  a rate  of  5*.  (Rs,  24) 
and  the  other  of  fourteen  charged  at  a rate  of  4s,  (Rs,  2).1  The 
lowest  rate  of  4s.  (Rs.  2)  was  made  specially  to  suit  a few  villages 
in  the  north-east,  bordering  on  Kolvan,  They  were  very  out  of  the 
way,  being  in  the  rough  country  near  the  Sahy&dris,  the  people  were 
almost  all  Kolia,  and  they  had  lately  suffered  severely  in  some  of  the 
plundering  expeditions  of  the  Koli  outlaw  R&ghoji  N4ik. 

There  was  no  garden  cultivation.  The  area  of  cold- weather 
tillage  was  very  small  and  in  1859  yielded  a revenue  of  only  £1  18*, 
(Rs,  19).  The  existing  rate  of  3 s.  (Re.  14)  was  continued.  The 
uplands  were  valuable  for  cultivation  only.  The  grass  had  no  local 
value  and  the  coast  markets  were  too  far  off  to  admit  of  its  profitable 
transport.  It  was  used  entirely  for  ash  manure.  For  grass 
uplands  an  acre  rate  of  three  annas  was  fixed.  In  some  few 
villages  the  uplands  were  particularly  well  suited  for  the  growth 
of  hill  grains,  and  a few  villages  on  the  borders  of  Kaly&n  might 
find  a market  for  their  grass  in  that  sub-division.  For  these  two 
classes  of  villages  an  acre  rate  of  four  annas  was  fixed. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey  : 
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At  the  time  of  settlement  (I860)  the  Bhiwndi  sub-division  had  & 
length  from  north  to  south  of  twelve  to  twenty-two  miles  and 
a greatest  breadth  of  nineteen  miles*  In  shape  it  was  an  irregular 
triangle  with  the  apex  on  the  Kalytin  river  in  the  south.  It 


bounded  by  Bassein  on  the  west,  by  Kolvan  on  the  north,  and  by 
Kaly4n  and  Taloja  on  the  east  and  south.  The  total  area  was  258 
square  miles  or  1 64,954  acres*  Of  205,  the  total  number  of  villages, 
ninety -nine  formed  the  m&ml&tdar's  charge  and  106  the  mahiQkari'e, 
Of  the  205  villages,  199  were  settled,  of  which  189  were  Government, 
five  service,  and  five  share  villages ; the  six  villages  into  which  the 
snrvey  was  not  introduced  were^  alienated.  Most  of  the  sub-division, 
especially  the  villages  lying  between  the  town  of  Bhiwndi  and  the 
great  tidal  creeks  to  the  south  and  east,  suffered  from  a scanty  supply 
of  drinking  water  during  the  latter  part  of  the  hot  weather. 

Communications  were  good.  The  town  of  Bhiwndi  was  a fair 
local  market  aud  Bombay  was  within  easy  distance  by  water. 
Other  parts  of  the  sub -division  were  helped  by  the  railway  and  by 
the  Bomb&y-Agra  road.  The  villages  in  the  north-east,  near  the 
M&huli  hills,  were  wild,  thinly  peopled,  general ly  inaccessible  to  carts, 
and  at  a long  distance  from  markets.  In  the  remaining  villages  the 
bulk  of  the  husbandmen  were  (I860)  well  off  and  some  near  Bfcuwndi 
were  rich. 

Mr,  Gibeme  revised  the  assessment  rates  in  1840-41,  and  the 
reductions  he  proposed,  which  amounted  to  about  £1811  (Re*  18,1 10), 
were  sanctioned  by  Government  in  1842.  In  the  following  year 
(1842-48)  when  the  reductions  were  permanently  sanctioned,  the 
remissions  were  reduced  to  a little  above  £200  (Rs*  2000).  A 
perceptible  decrease  of  tillage  took  place  in  1843-44  aud  the 
revenue  in  that  year  amounted  only  to  about  £9380  (Rs*  93,800). 
From  that  time  it  steadily  rose  till  it  reached  £1  1,786  (Rs.  1,17,860) 
in  1859-60  when  remissions  were  only  a little  above  £90  (Rs.  900). 
The  spread  of  tillage  in  the  four  or  five  years  before  the  survey 
settlement  (1854-  1859)  was  chiefly  due  to  the  high  price  of  grain/ 


-rec 


I The  price  of  rice  in  the  Bhiwndi  market  varied  in  1840-41  from  £2  I&i.  _ 

(Ha  28-fta.  32)  the  mtw'a,  while  in  1859-60  it  ranged  from  £5  4*.  to  £5  14*,  {Kb.  S2- 
Kb,  57).  The  very  high  price  in  I860  w as  chiefly  owing  to  the  local  failure  of  crop* 
in  1859-60.  But  the  average  of  the  fl ve  year*  ending  1859-60  show*  an  increue  of 
about  60  per  cent  over  the  average  of  the  five  yean  ending  1844-45,  the  Sgureeofthe 
first  average  being  £3  17*.  <Ra  38i)  for  coarse  and  £4  4*.  (Ha.  42)  for  fine  rice,  and  thoee 
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which*  in  the  fire  years  ending  1859-60*  averaged  about  sixty  per  Chapter  VIII, 
cent  over  the  prices  in  the  five  years  ending  1844-45,  Land 

The  1 99  surveyed  villages  were  arranged  under  seven  classes  with  Administration, 
highest  rice  rates  varying  from  12a,  to  fia.  (Rs,  6-Rs.  3),  The  first  The  British. 
class  consisted  of  Bhiwndi  and  the  five  neighboaring  villages*  which  Bhiwndi t 

could  avail  themselves  of  the  Bhiwndi  market  without  any  expense  i860* 

of  carriage,1  The  rate  fixed  for  them  was  12s.  (Rs,  6).  In  the 
second  class  were  seventeen  villages  occupying  the  tract  between 
the  creeks  on  the  south  and  east*  the  lands  of  villages  near 
Bhiwndi  not  included  in  the  first  class*  and  lands  of  villages  on  or 
adjoining  the  NAsik  road  and  not  above  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
town  of  Bhiwndi.  The  rate  fixed  for  this  group  was  11s,  {Its.  5^}. 

The  third  class  consisted  of  seventy-four  villages*  including  the 
villages  near  the  Ndsik  road  and  stretching  to  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  sub-division  near  VAsind  and  a group  of  villages*  about 
four  or  five  miles  from  the  road*  in  the  central  part  of  the 
mimlatd&r’s  division  of  Bhiwndi,  The  rate  fixed  for  this  third  class 
was  10s.  (Rs.  5).  The  rates  fired  for  khdrdpdt  or  salt-rice  land*  of 
which  there  was  a small  area*  were  9®,  (Rs.  44}  and  8*.  (Rs,  4)* 
the  second  rate  being  applied  to  villages  near  the  salt  creeks  or  in 
places  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  tide.  The  main  considerations 
on  which  the  rates  for  the  remaining  four  classes  were  fixed*  were 
distance  from  Bhiwndi  and  difficulty  of  access  to  that  market*  a 
belt  of  country  about  five  miles  broad  being  assigned  to  eacb 
group  of  villages.  The  rates  fixed  for  these  four  classes  were  9s. 

(Rs.  4*)  for  thirty-five  villages*  8s.  (Rs.  4)  for  thirty-nine  villages* 

7*.  (Rs.  34)  for  nineteen  villages*  and  Gs.  (Rs.  3)  for  nine  villages. 

The  last  nine  villages  were  those  in  the  north-east  near  M&huli. 

The  late  crop  or  rahi  area  was  small.  The  rate  fixed  was  3s, 

(Re,  1 4).  Garden  tillage  was  almost  confined  to  m&lua  bdgdyat  a term 
applied  to  the  cultivation  by  irrigation  from  rivers*  wells*  and  ponds* 
during  the  fair  season.  No  change  was  made  in  the  existing  highest 
rate  of  6s,  (Rs,  3)  for  this  cultivation.  Vegetables*  vdt3  and  other 


of  the  second  average  £2  4*.  (Re.  22 ) and  £2  12a.  {Its.  26). 


320*  333; 
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1 To  villages  thus  situated,  rice  straw  wu  a source  of  considerable  profit*  as  it 
found  a ready  sale  among  the  cartraen  who  daily  baited  at  the  town,  and  thus  part  of 
the  produce  of  rioe  lands*  which  was  of  no  appreciable  value  in  an  inland  village* 
yielded  a considerable  return  in  a village  near  Bhiwndi,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCVI,  3z4, 
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poises  were  also  grown  as  second  crops  in  rice  lands  by  well  irrigation 
m a few  villages  near  Bhiwndi.  The  lands  in  such  cases  were 
classed  as  rice  m the  first  instance,  and  then,  as  in  Kaly&n,  an  extra 
water-rate  was  imposed  on  account  of  the  second  crop.  The  highest 
acre  rate  in  such  cases  was  1 2s,  (Ra.  6}  besides  3s.  (Re.  1 4)  of  water 
rate,  or  15a,  (Rs.  74)  in  all. 

The  uplands  were  not  more  valuable  than  in  Kaly&n  and  Taloja. 
The  highest  acre  rates  fixed  were  four  annas  and  three  annas,  the 
latter  being  applied  to  tfae  distant  and  wild  villages  whose  rice  rates 
were  fixed  at  7s.  (Rs.  34)  and  6s.  {Rs,  3), 

Exclusive  of  arable  waste  the  survey  settlement,  compared  with 
the  collections  of  the  ten  previous  years,  showed  an  increase  of 
£1348  (Rs, 13,480);  compared  with  the  collections  of  1859-60  the 
increase  was  £961  (Rs.  9610). 

The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey : 


Bhiumdi  Settlement,  1860-61. 
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When  it  was  settled  in  1861  the  Sdlsette  sub-division  included 
the  islands  of  S&lsette  and  Karanja.  Karanja  or  TJran  which  was  a 
petty  division  under  a mahAlkari  was  not  classed,  and  the  work  of 
settlement  was  confined  to  the  mrimlatd&r's  charge  the  fifty* three 
villages  of  the  island  of  Stflsefcte.  These  villages  were  arranged  in 
three  groups.  The  first  group  consisted  of  fourteen  villages,  R&ndra, 
D&nda,  six  adjoining  villages  on  the  Ghodbandar  road  and  six 
villages  round  Trombay,  For  the  sweet  rice  land  in  this  group  a 
highest  acre  rate  of  16*,  (Rs.  8)  was  fixed  applicable  to  single  crop 
land  only*  In  cases  where  onions,  pulse,  and  vegetables  were  grown 
as  a second  crop  in  the  hot  season,  and  there  was  a considerable 
extent  of  this  cultivation  in  the  rice  lands  of  Silsette,  an  extra  water 
rate  was  imposed,  calculated  on  the  scale  of  four  annas  the  rupee,  so 
that  the  highest  acre  rate  for  the  best  double  crop  lands  came  to  £1 
(Rs.  10).  The  second  class  consisted  of  twenty-two  villages  some 
between  Bh&ndup  and  Th&na,  others  surrounding  Th&na,  and  others 
near  the  Ghodbandar  road  adjoining  the  B&ndra  group ; for  these  a 
rate  of  14*.  (Rs.  7)  was  fixed  in  addition  to  an  extra  double  crop 
levy  calculated  as  above.  For  sixteen  villages  most  adjoining 
Ghodbandar  and  a few  on  the  north-eastern  boundary  the  rat©  fixed 
was  12*.  (Rs.  6),  subject  to  the  increase  of  four  annas  the  rupee 
where  there  was  irrigation  sufficient  for  a double  crop.  In  the  case 
of  salt-rice  lands  12*.  (Rs.  6)  and  1 0*.  (Ra  5)  were  fixed  for  the  first 
group  and  for  some  villages  of  the  second  group,  9*.  (Rs.  44)  was 
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fixed  for  the  third  group*  and  in  Bh&yndar  which  had  no  sweet  rice 
land,  a rate  of  8#.  (Rs,  4)  was  fixed* 

Of  garden  lands  the  most  valuable  were  the  cocoa  palm  and 
graft  mango  gardens,  the  latter  being  peculiar  to  S&lsette.  From 
the  high  price  of  the  fruit  of  graft  mango  trees  in  Bombay  their 
cultivation  yielded  a large  return*  Instead  of  the  existing  rate  of 
5s.  (Rs*  2J),  the  highest  rate  fixed  for  these  gardens  was  £1  (Re.  10), 
to  be  applied  only  to  such  as  were  fully  planted  with  at  least  sixty 
trees  to  the  acre,  A decreasing  scale  of  rates,  formed  with  reference 
to  the  number  of  trees  to  the  acre,  was  applied  to  thinly  planted 
gardens.  In  this  way  the  assessment  rates  for  mango  gardens  varied 
from  £1  to  6s*  (Rs.  10- Rs.  3).  For  cocoa-palm  gardens  three  classes 
of  acre  rates  were  fixed,  £1  10a.  (Rs*  15),  £1  4s,  (Rs,  12),  and  £1 
(Rs.  10).  The  first  rate  £1  10*.  (Rs.  15)  was  applied  only  toBdndra, 
D&nda,  and  Vea£va,  which  had  the  heat  gardens  of  this  kind*  The 
other  two  classes  of  rates  were  apportioned  to  the  other  garden 
villages,  regard  being  had  to  position  and  the  character  of  the 
cultivation  in  applying  the  higher  or  lower  of  the  two  rates.  For 
country  vegetable,  or  mdlva,  cultivation,  which  was  usually  confined 
to  the  rainy  season,  an  acre  rate  of  8*,  (Rs,  4)  was  fixed.  So  high 
waa  the  price  of  grass  in  the  Bombay  market  that  in  some  cases 
it  paid  to  set  apart  the  poorer  rice  fields  for  the  growth  of  grass. 
For  this  reason  the  S&lsette  uplands  were  most  valuable  and  acre 
rates  were  fixed  at  6a.  (Rs.  8),  4a,  (Rs,  2),  2a,  (Re.  1),  and  la. 
(as.  8).  For  late  crop  or  rabi  land  three  acre  rates  were  fixed,  6a* 
(Rs.  3),  4a.  (Rs.  2),  and  3a.  (Rs.  1*). 

The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey  ; 1 

Sdlxctte  Settlement,  1861 , 
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In  1 862,  at  the  time  of  settlement,  B ossein  consisted  of  a tract 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  miles  long  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
broad,  and  of  a total  area  of  about  250  square  miles.  To  the  north 
was  the  Yaitama,  to  the  east  a range  of  small  hills,  to  the  south  the 
Beseem  river,  and  to  the  west  the  sea.  Of  104  villages  all  but  four 
alienated  villages  were  surveyed  and  assessed.  In  the  centre  of 
the  sub- division  was  a large  chain  of  hills,  from  1500  to  2000  feet 
high,  whose  slopes  were  covered  with  thick  brushwood  which  from 
October  to  January  made  the  country  most  unhealthy.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  about  three  miles  alon^  the  coast,  there  was  a belt 
of  very  rich  alluvial  soil,  which  was  irrigated  by  a good  supply  of 
water  raised  by  Persian  wheels  from  unbuilt  wells  only  a few  feet 
deep.  Red  plantains  and  sugarcane  were  the  chief  products* 
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Both  bad  a good  market,  the  plantains  in  Bombay  and  the  sugarcane 
in  Bassem  where  it  was  used  by  the  Bassem  Sugar  Factory 
Company,  The  gardeners,  who  were  chiefly  Native  Christians, 
were  hardworking  skilful  husbandmen.  The  sub* division  had  the 
advantage  of  good  markets  at  Bassem  and  at  Ag&shi,  a considerable 
town  on  the  coast*  The  two  tidal  rivers  by  which  it  was  enclosed 
supplied  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  while  the  Bare  da  railway  furnished 
easy  communication  by  land.  The  rates  on  garden  lands  had  been 
thoroughly  revised  by  the  Revenue  Commissioner  Mr,  Williamson 
in  1836-37  when,  owing  to  over- assessment  and  the  want  of  a 
market,  the  people  were  sunk  in  poverty  and  the  gardens  fallen  out 
of  cultivation.  Mr.  Williamson's  revision  of  rates,  which  over  the 
whole  area  of  garden  land  represented  a reduction  of  abont  a 
hundred  per  cent,  had  proved  very  successful.  The  people  had 
amassed  much  capital  and  the  land  was  in  a high  state  of  cultivation. 
About  the  time  of  the  revision  of  garden  rates  the  rice  rates  had 
also  been  greatly  reduced  in  several  villages. 


In  1862  three  forms  of  assessment  were  in  use,  dhepganna  and 
hunddbandi  forms  of  a contract  payment  for  an  indefinite  area  of 
land,  and  a tUgfui  rate  which  had  been  introduced  in  some  lands 
shortly  before  1862.  During  the  twenty  years  ending  1860-61  the 
collections  ranged  from  £8665  (Rs.  86,650)  in  1841-42  to  £10,644 
(Rs,  1,06,440)  in  1 860*61. 

The  survey  was  begun  in  1858-59  and  finished  in  1861-62. 
The  100  villages  were  arranged  in  four  classes.  The  first  class  of 
twenty-nine  villages  had  a highest  acre  rate  of  12*.  (Rs,  6),  the  same 
as  the  highest  rate  in  Bhiwndi.  These  were  coast  villages  near  local 
markets  and  ports  whose  lands  were  also  the  most  productive  in  the 
sub-division.  The  second  class,  consisting  of  thirty -five  villages, 
was  charged  highest  acre  rates  of  lla.  (Re,  54)  and  10a.  (Rs.  5). 
Besides  villages  near  the  first  class,  this  group  included  villages  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bassein  river  and  others  near  the  town  of  Bhiwndi. 
The  third  class  consisted  of  twenty-three  villages  further  inland 
and  consequently  further  from  markets  and  ports.  The  rates  fixed, 
for  this  class  were  9*.  (Rs,  44)  and  8$,  (Rs.  4).  The  fourth  class 
consisted  of  thirteen  villages  on  the  outskirts  of  the  sub-division, 
mostly  on  the  borders  of  M&hira,  running  to  the  foot  of  the  hills 
under  Takmak  fort.  These,  which  were  more  or  less  wild  and 
feverish,  were  charged  7#.  (Rs,  34)  and  6s,  (Re.  3),1 

As  regards  the  garden  Lands,  the  large  amount  of  capital  that 
had  been  amassed  and  the  rise  of  about  fifty  per  cent  in  the  vain© 
of  garden  produce,  were  considered  to  justify  a considerable  increase 
in  the  rates.  On  the  basis  of  difference  in  productive  power  they 
were  arranged  under  three  classes.  The  best  garden  lands  were  in 
the  villages  round  Bassein  where  the  people  had  the  advantage  of 
nearness  to  a good  market.  These  lands  formed  the  first  group 
and  were  charged  a highest  acre  rate  of  16*,  (Rs.  8),  The  second 


1 The  intermediate  of  II#.,  9#.,  end  7#.  {Re,  Be.  4|T  and  Rs.  3^)  were  fixed 

with  a view  to  distribute  the  aueumeDt  more  fairly  over  the  village*  on  the  ootakirt* 
of  each  gtoop.  Bom.  Gov.  Set  XCVL  379. 
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group  included  all  the  villages  along  the  coast  which  lay  beyond 
those  of  the  first  class  and  were  charged  at  the  rate  of  14a*  (Rs.  7)  an 
acre.  The  third  group  included,  a small  batch  of  Tillages  on  the 
inland  border  of  the  garden  tract.  They  were  charged  at  the  rate 
of  12$,  (Rs.  6}  an  acre.  Compared  with  the  previous  rates  there  was 
no  change  in  the  highest  class.  But  the  second  and  third  classes 
were  raised  from  8s.  to  14s.  and  12s*  (Rs.  4 to  Rs.  7 and  Rs.  6).  The 
reason  of  this  great  advance  was  that,  when  the  former  rates  were 
introduced,  these  lands  were  out  of  tillage  and  specially  light  rates 
were  required  to  induce  the  people  to  take  them  up. 

In  some  of  the  coast  villages  there  was  a small  area  of  late  crop 
or  rafet  land,  which  though  unsuited  for  grain  yielded  good  pulse 
and  other  crops.  It  sometimes  grew  unwatered,  or  nipdui,  sugar- 
cane. For  this  land  an  acre  rate  of  8*.  (Re.  1|)  was  fixed.  The 
uplands  of  villages  near  markets  were  charged  6tL  (4  os.)  and 
those  of  the  more  outlying  villages  4 id.  {8  a*,}  an  acre. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey  : 
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The  1860-61  land  revenue  collections  of  £10,644  (Rs.  1,06,440) 
were  higher  than  in  any  of  the  previous  nineteen  years.  The  1862 
settlement  showed  an  increase  from  £10,644  to  £11,865  (Rs.  1,06,440- 
Rs.  1,18,650)  or  a rise  of  £1221  (Rs.  12,210).  More  than  half  of 
this  rise  was  due  to  the  enhanced  rates  on  garden  lands  by  which  the 
rental  had  been  raised  from  £2277  to  £2988  (Rs, 22, 770 -Rs.  29,880). 
In  rice  lands,  though  in  individual  esses  there  were  great  changes 
both  of  enhancement  and  of  decrease,  the  general  result  was  a very 
slight  increase  of  about  three  per  cent.  Compared  with  the  average 
collections  of  the  ten  years  before  the  settlement,  the  rates  fixed  in 
1862  yielded  au  increase  from  £9723  to  £11,865  (Re,  97,280- 
Rs.  1,18,650)  or  a rise  of  £2142  (Rs,  21,420).  There  was  also  the 
prospect  of  a further  increase  of  £880  {Rs.  8800)  from  the  cultivation 
of  arable  waste. 

In  M&him  the  survey  was  begun  in  1858  and  finished  in  1862. 
At  the  time  of  settlement  (1863)  the  Mdhim  sub-division  was  244 
miles  from  north  to  south  and  from  sixteen  to  nine  miles  from  east 
to  west.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sanjdn ; on  the  east  lofty 
but  irregular  hills  separated  it  from  Kolvan  and  Jawh&r ; on  the 
south  the  Vaitarna  separated  it  from  Basse  in  ; and  on  the  west  was 
the  sea.  Of  the  total  area  of  830  square  miles  or  211,200  acres, 
83,135  were  arable,  33,469  upland,  and  the  rest  hill  and  forest. 
For  some  distance  inland,  the  country  was  fairly  fiat  and  much 
broken  by  swamps  and  creeks  ; the  interior  was  very  hilly  and 
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covered  with  forest.  At  the  close  of  the  reins,  both  inland  and  on 
the  coast*  the  climate  was  very  unhealthy,  and  fever  especially 
prevalent.  The  rainfall  at  MAhim  was  96 '3  in  1861  and  71  ‘97 
inches  in  1862*  the  corresponding  Bassein  figures  being  79*5  and 
61*11  inches  and  the  San  j An  figures  IOS'5  and  67*2  inches.  There 
were  no  made  roads,  but*  during  the  fair  season*  most  of  the  sub- 
division was  passable  for  carta.  The  chief  cart  road,  running  parallel 
with  the  coast*  was  crossed  by  numerous  broad  creeks  at  DAntivra, 
Kelvs-MAhim,  SAtpAti,  and  TArApur,  which  rendered  traffic  most 
tedious.  Another  cart  track  from  Bhiwndi  passed  through  this 
sub-division  between  two  ranges  of  hills  and  joined  the  coast  Jins 
beyond  TArApur.  This  route  avoided  the  large  creeks  but  was 
very  hilly  and  broken.  There  were  also  cart  tracks  by  which  traffic 
could  be  conveyed  from  all  parts  of  the  snb -division  to  the  different 
ports  on  the  west  of  the  range  of  hills  which  run  north  and  south 
nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  sub-division.  The  villages  to  the 
east  of  that  range  were  saved  from  isolation  by  the  Vaitama,  which 
being  navigable  to  Manor  afforded  an  outlet  for  field  produce  and 
timber.  The  chief  markets  were  MAhim,  Kelva,  Shirgaon,  TArApur, 
and  Manor,  There  were  ports  on  the  seaboard  at  DAntivra,  Kelva- 
MAhim*  and  TArApur.  Much  rice  and  wood  were  exported  to  Surat* 
Bombay,  and  ThAna. 

During  the  twenty  years  ending  1861-62  the  average  net  rental 
had  amounted  to  about  £7400  (Rs.  74*000),  and  during  the  ten  years 
ending  1 861-62  to  a little  over  £8200  (Rs,  82,000).  Except  in  1845-46 
when  they  amounted  to  about  £7400  (Rs.  74,000),  between  1842-48 
and  1855-56  collections  varied  from  £6000  (Rs,  60,000)  in  1843-44 
to  £7200  (Rs.  72,000)  in  1851-52  and  1855-56;  in  no  case  since 
1843-44  had  they  fallen  below  £6400  (Rs.  64*000).  After  1855-56 
they  continued  to  rise  until  in  1860-61  they  reached  £10,200 
(Rs.  1,02,000),  the  highest  sum  collected  during  the  twenty  years 
ending  1861-62 ; they  then  fell  in  the  next  year  to  £9200 
(Rb.  92,000) . The  largest  remissions  were  £600  (Rs.  6000)  granted 
in  1849-50,  £400  (Rs.  4000)  in  1853-54,  and  £610  (Rs-  6100)  in 
1855-56 ; in  none  of  the  remaining  years  did  remissions  amount  to 
more  than  £250  (Rs.  2500). 

The  existing  rates  of  assessment  were  very  unequal.1 *  Of  the  168 
villages*  two  alienated  and  one  khoti  village  were  excluded  from 
the  survey  settlement.3  Of  the  165  settled  villages  164  were 
Government  and  one  was  shared  or  shardkati.  They  were  arranged 
in  four  classes  with  highest  acre  rates  varying  from  11a.  to  5*. 


I 

I 

I 


J 


[ 

I 

« 


1 The  rice  land  of  TArApur  paid  on  Acre  rate  of  about  2a.  &L  (Rs.  II),  and  the 

neighbouring  village  of  Kudin  5s.  9 fd.  (Rs.  2-14-6}.  Duktin*  which  had  aome  excellent 
rice  land*  paid  only  3s.  Set  [Re.  1.13-4),  and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Klmhkili 
3a  9Jd.  (Rs.  £*14-6).  Bom.  Gov.  Bel.  LXXJII.  1L12. 

* Of  the  khoti  village*  Mr.,  now  Sir  H.t  Kills  wrote,  * The  Vehloli  village  though 
called  khoti  u not  held  on  the  same  tenure  as  the  khoti  villages  of  the  South  Konkah* 
which  are  liable  to  revision  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  holders.  Thin 
village  is  held  at  a rental  which  is  not  to  bo  raised  on  survey*  a tenure  more  like 
the  urfhetfi  jamdbandi  of  Gujarkt  than  the  khoti  tenure  of  the  South  Konkan. ' 7th 
April  1863*  in  Bom.  Gov.  Sol.  LXXX11.  3*6,11. 
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(Rs.  54 -Re,  2J),1 2  The  first  class  with  highest  rates  of  11*,  (Be,  51) 
and  10*.  (Rs.  5)  consisted  of  sixty- five  Tillages  situated  along  the 
coast  and  the  Vaitaraa  river.  The  second  class  with  highest  rates 
of  9s.  (Rs.  4-4)  and  8*.  (Rs.  4)  consisted  of  forty-three  Tillages 
adjoining  the  first  group  and  within  a few  miles  of  water  carriage. 
The  third  class  with  rates  of  7*.  (Re.  3 4)  and  6*.  (Rs.  3)  consisted  of 
fifty -four  villages,  chiefly  within  the  ranges  of  hills  and  removed  from 
the  river.  The  fourth  class,  with  a highest  acre  rate  of  5#.  (Rs.  2 4) 
consisted  of  three  villages,  at  the  foot  of  Takmak  and  surrounded 
by  hills. 

The  area  under  garden  cultivation  *was  small.*  In  only  nine 
villages  were  garden  crops  grown  to  any  extent  and  in  eight  of 
them  the  garden  rates  had  been  revised  by  Mr,  Duncan  Davidson 
in  1837.®  The  rates  fixed  in  1863  wore  1 2a,  (Rs,  6)  for  villages 
on  the  coast  and  10*.  (Rs.  5}  for  the  rest.  At  these  rates  the 
survey  rental  showed  an  increase  of  £115  (Rs.  1150)  on  the 
collections  of  1861-62,  which  were  larger  than  any  during  the 
twenty  preceding  years.  In  the  opinion  of  the  settlement  officer 
the  increase  was  justified  by  the  high  value  of  produce  and  the 
increased  facility  of  transport  which  the  railway  would  give.  The 
late  crop  land  of  which  there  were  only  130  acres  did  not  materially 
differ  from  that  of  Bassein,  It  was  assessed  at  the  Basse  in  acre  rate 
of  3s,  (Be.  14). 

In  most  parts  of  Mdhim  the  grass  was  coarse  and  rank ; only 
in  the  hills,  which  were  difficult  of  access,  was  it  fit  for  hay.  For 
this  reason  the  rate  fixed  for  uplands  in  villages  along  the  coast  and 
whose  position  brought  them  into  the  10*.  (Rs.  5}  and  11*.  (Re,  5|) 
rates,  was  4Jd.(3  a*.),  and  for  villages  in  the  interior  3d.  (2  a*,). 

The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey  ; 
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1 For  sweet  dee  land  the  miiimnm  rs te  wa*  fixed  it  llev  (K*.  &4)  sad  for  salt  doe 
land  at  8*.  (B*.  Thaw  rate*  applied  to  all  oout  village*.  They  were  rodeoed  try 
eight  annas  m the  village*  were  further  inland  or  la**  favourably  situated  a*  regard* 
communication,  until  among  the  hill*  the  rate  waa  reduced  to  6a  (Ha  3)  ; and  in 
three  village*  where  the  people,  chiefly  VArli*,  were  exceedingly  poor  and  the 
country  very  unhealthy,  the  tat*  wu  fixed  at  ft*.  {Ex  Si).  A*  wu  axual  in  other 
nettled  sub-dfi virion*  thou  rate*  were  liable  to  be  enhanced  by  two  comas  where  dusota, 
or  a second  crop  wu  grown.  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  LXXOI,  10-1 1. 

2 Thi*  garden  land  wu  watered  from  bvdJkis  or  pita  without  maaonry  ride*,  by  a 
Permian  wheel  worked  by  one  buffalo.  It  yielded  aogarcane,  plantain*,  betel  leave*, 
ginger,  turmeric,  and  chillie*.  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  LtXXIII.  12. 


a Mdhim  Garden  Assessment,  1836-1863, 
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Umbargaon,  In  X864,  when  it  was  surveyed  and  settled,  the  Umbargaon  petty 

2864.  division  of  the  3anj&n  sub-division  included  the  villages  in  the 

extreme  north  of  Th&na,  It  was  bounded  on  the  north-west  by 
Daman,  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  Damanganga  river 
separating  it  from  Surat,  on  the  east  by  Daman,  on  the  south  by 
the  m&mlatd&r's  division  of  Sanj&n,  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea. 

The  total  area  was  about  206  square  miles  or  132,114  acres,  divided 
into  sixty-nine  Government  villages,  in  all  of  which  the  survey 
settlement  was  introduced.  The  villages  along  the  coast,  though 
not  free  from  fever  between  October  and  the  close  of  the  year, 
had  a fair  climate  and  were  generally  rather^ thickly  peopled*  They 
had  the  advantage  of  coast  harbours  for  the  export  of  their  produce, 
and  were  within  easy  distance  of  the  Baroda  railway.  None  of  the 
inland  villages  were  far  from  these  means  of  communication,  the 
eastern  border  of  Umbargaon  being  in  no  place  more  than  eighteen 
miles  from  the  coast.  But  the  scanty  population  and  the  unhealthy 
climate  of  the  inland  villages  outweighed  their  advantages. 
Especially  in  the  north  near  the  Damanganga  river,  the  country 
was  unusually  flat  for  the  Konkan  and  could  be  crossed  by  carts  in 
all  directions*  Though  neither  of  them  were  made,  the  main  coast 
road  from  Surat  to  Bombay,  and,  a few  miles  inland,  the  track 
known  as  the  Army  Road,  always  used  by  troops  on  their  march 
to  Gujardt,  were  both  broad  serviceable  lines  of  communication* 

The  greater  part  of  the  Umbargaon  produce  went  to  Surat.  Besides 
Umbargaon  which  was  the  best  port,  there  were  other  places  along 
the  coast  where  boats  anchored  to  land  and  take  in  produce.  But 
except  a small  traffic  with  Surat  there  was  no  trade. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Umbargaon  petty  division  was  held  under 
the  hunddbandi  or  unmeasured  plot  system  and  paid  an  assessment 
fixed  in  the  lump  on  a certain  combined  area  of  rice  and  upland. 

The  boundaries  of  these  hwidds  or  unmeasured  plots  were  never  weU 
marked,  probably  owing  to  the  wild  character  of  the  district,  and 
in  the  lapse  of  time  their  original  limits  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
loot.  Survey  inquiries  showed  marked  discrepancies  in  the  sixe  and 
value  of  the  kundds,  and  proved  that  a large  portion  of  the  land 
had  been  held  at  nominal  rates.1  In  some  cases  the  survey  rates 
raised  individual  holdings  from  7*.  4 {d.  to  £6  5a.  9 d.  (Rs*  JJ3litlar.com 
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i Bom.  Gov  Set  LXXXV1IL  13, 
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Rs.  62-14)  Still,  in  spite  of  these  instances  of  increase,  the  Chapter  VXIL 
people  readily  accepted  the  settlement  and  showed  themselves  most  liand 

anxious  to  secure  the  waste.  Administration* 

The  sixty-nine  villages  were  divided  into  five  classes.  The  first  The  British. 
class  included  almost  all  villages  near  the  coast.  They  were  fifteen  Umbargaon^ 

in  number  and  were  charged  a highest  rice  acre-rate  of  12s.  (Rs.  6) . ^4 

The  second  class  for  which  highest  rates  of  1 1st.  (Rs.  5J)  and 
10a.  (Rs.  5)  were  fixed,  consisted  of  twenty-four  villages  generally 
fairly  peopled  and  from  three  to  six  miles  from  the  coast.  The 
third  class  for  which  the  rates  of  9#.  (Rs.  4J)  and  8*.  (Rs.  4) 
were  fixed,  consisted  of  ten  villages  which  though  somewhat 
unhealthy  were  fairly  tilled.  They  lay  east  of  the  preceding  group, 
and  stretched  eight  or  ten  miles  inland.  Nine  wild,  unhealthy,  and 
thinly  peopled  villages,  situated  further  east  than  the  third  class, 
constituted  the  fourth  class  and  were  charged  7s.  (Rs.  84)  and  6s. 

(Rs.  3).  The  fifth  was  a special  class  including  eleven  unhealthy  and 
thinly  peopled  inland  villages  for  which  5?.  (Rs.  24)  and  4s*  (Rs.  2) 
were  fixed.3 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  coast  villages  were  well  suited  to  the 
growth  of  cocoa  palms  and  other  garden  crops.  Rut  their 
natural  advantages  had  not  been  turned  to  account,  as  there  were 
only  ten  acres  under  garden  tillage.  The  highest  acre  rate  for  garden 
lands  in  coast  villages  was  fixed  at  12a.  (Rs.  6).  There  was  also  a 
small  area  of  garden  land  in  some  of  the  more  inland  villages,  where 
cultivation  was  almost  confined  to  vegetables  irrigated  from  unbuilt 
wells  worked  in  the  cold  season  only.  The  rate  fixed  for  these  lands 


i The  following  are  instance*  of  the  great  increase  in  village  rentals  caused!  by  the 
introduction  of  the  eurvey  rates  : 

Dmbatffcum  Settlement,  1S6JL 


VtLLAOia 

Old 

nttlement 

Surrey 

IncreMS 
per  cent. 

Ba 

Rs. 

Chimb  va 

100 

400 

800 

KhunSfda 

110 

»1 

22ft 

IMhftd 

U1 

S80 

168 

AnW4a 

an 

W2 

196 

The  increase  in  the  following  single  holdings  was  still  more  marked  ; 

Umlarvaon,  1S&&- 


Old 

•ettlsmsnt. 

Survey 

Ejv.  a. 

Rs.  a. 

Ba  l 

1 12 

24  a 

n 7 

% 0 

SO  11 

IS  2 

8 11 

02  14 

60  S 

7 0 

61  14 

44  14 

10  IS 

104  4 

m e 

2 The  rates  of  11a,  9*.,  7s.  * and  6s.  (Rs.  54,  Rs.  4f,  Rs.  3b  and  Rs.  were 
intermediate  ratee  adopted  with  a view  to  meet  the  case  of  villages  in  aocb  a position 
that  the  rate  of  the  group  above  them  was  too  high  and  that  of  the  group  below 
theca  too  low.  These  intermediate  rates  obviated  inequalities  of  assessment  in 
neighbouring  village*.  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  LX XX VIII.  7* 
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Chapter  TUL 

T.a,nrt 

Administration* 

Tat  Bamaa. 
l/mbarffaon. 


Kolvtw, 

1865. 


was  6ff.  (Rs.  B)<  For  cold  weather  or  late  crop  land  the  form  or 
rate  of  3*.  (Re.  li)  was  continued.  The  upland*  were  unlike 
those  of  any  other  sub-division.  The  soil  wm  of  a dullish  black  of 
cons  id  arable  depth  and  too  retentive  of  moisture  for  the  growth  of 
ndchni  and  ndgit  the  chief  upland  crops  of  other  aub -divisions-  At 
the  same  time  it  was  suitable  for  the  castor-oil  plant  which  was 
widely  grown  in  some  parts-  The  people  also  grew  an  inferior 
rice  in  these  black  soils*  Though  more  valuable  than  the  ordinary 
uplands,  these  lands  required  a three  years'  fallow  after  two  or 
three  years  of  cropping*  Thus,  on  the  average,  the  soil  yielded  a 
return  only  every  other  season.  The  rate  fused  for  this  land  was 
1*.  3d*  (10  as.)  to  be  paid  every  year,  an  amount  equal  to  an  acre 
rate  of  2s.  6d.  (Re.  if)  on  lands  capable  of  continuous  cultivation 
The  following  statement  shows  the  effect  of  the  survey ; 

Urnbarpaon  Settlement,  1864-65. 


W im. 

Total 

1B63-64. 

CouicnoHL 

Uloo. 

Upland 
and  Dry 
crop. 

Uti 
Crop  ud 
OhM«l 

To  ml. 

1944-40 

to 

1003-04. 

1304-60 

to 

1S0S-S4. 

1W2-C3 

BziffilUv 

Sarny... 

Inarea**  .. 

Mm. 

47,770 

M.130 

Hi 

0071 

10,701 

Mm. 
£43  | 

ITS 

Ra. 

(4)60,000 

00.000 

Mm. 

Eforeeord. 

4131 

B*. 

<0)63,000 

70,770 

Mm. 

45.00$ 

00,000 

Mm. 

44, TO® 
OOyOOO 

a m. 

47.™ 

SM» 

MOO 

1010 

10,600 

4121 

17,630 

04,017 

is.boo 

(a)  The  acto*l  QQjlecfttaaa  wm  Mm.  *3,383.  Bom.  Qtrr*  Sol.  LXXXVlXI.  11. 

As  part  of  the  settlement  a capitation  tax  which  yielded  (1864) 
£64?  (Rs.  640),  and  a cess  styled  mah&l  majkur  which  yielded  £4  6s, 
(Rs.  43)  were  abolished* 

In  1865,  when  it  was  settled,  Kolvan  was  a very  large  and 
diversified  sub-division.  It  was  irregular  in  shape,  especially  along 
its  western  frontier,  the  Tal^sri  petty  division  in  the  north- 
west being  almost  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  sub-division  by  a 
strip  of  the  JawMr  state.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Peint, 
on  the  east  by  the  Sahyidri  hills,  on  the  south  by  Bhiwudi  and 
Murb&d,  and  on  the  west  by  MAhim  and  Jawh&r,  Its  area  of  950 
square  miles  was  divided  into  six  chief  tarafs , two  petds3  and  one 
maMll 

As  a whole  Kolvan  was  wild  and  broken,  with  many  hills 
and  large  forests.  The  most  open  parte  were  in  the  south 
where  there  were  pretty  wide  stretches  of  rice  land.  The 
east  under  the  Sahy&dris  and  the  west  near  Mihim  and  JawhAr, 
were  rougher,  and  there  was  less  rice  tillage-  Northwards  beyond 
the  Vsitarna  the  country  gradually  rose,  the  roads  or  paths  were 
nearly  impassable,  and  the  ravines  very  steep.  Towards  MokhAda 
were  long  waving  uplands  or  downs,  broken  by  steep  and  rocky 
ravines,  rice  tillage  being  almost  confined  to  isolated  patches  along 
the  banks  of  small  streams.  In  the  north  of  MokhAda  and  in 


1 The  tarnfa  wnrt  Aghai,  BAkurli,  Pinlbira,  Koaepitti,  Oirnoo,  and  Kohoi  ; the 
petti*  wore  VAd*  mud  Mokhids  ; the  maA(U  wm*  T&ltari.  Bom.  Gov.  3el.  XCVI,  41ft. 
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Talas  ri  the  conn  try  was  impassable  except  oo  foot,  and  rice 
was  all  bat  superseded  by  hill  grams.  There  were  some 
good  forests,  the  best  being  Gr&tes  in  V&da*  The  climate  varied 
in  different  parts.  In  the  south  Aghai,  P&ulbdra,  and  Konepatti, 
were  fairly  healthy,  but  the  rest  of  the  sub-division  was  most 
unhealthy  at  the  close  of  the  rains,  not  to  be  entered  safely  by 
Europeans  until  the  end  of  January.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  hot 
weather  when  the  sooth  and  east  suffered  from  a heat,  perhaps  more 
intense  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  district,  Mokh&da  in  the  north 
enjoyed  a climate,  little  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  Mather&n.  The 
population  varied  with  the  country.  There  were  no  towns,  scarcely 
even  a large  village,  except  where  railway  servants  had  gathered. 
In  the  more  open  parts  the  people  were  mostly  Mar£th&s  and 
Kunbis,  while  in  Mokh&da  and  Tal&sri  they  were  chiefly  Kobe  and 
Thaknrs-  The  whole  population  was  estimated  at  about  55,000 
or  fifty -eight  to  the  square  mile.  Except  the  railway  between 
Sh&hapur  and  the  reversing  station  on  the  Tal  pass,  and  the 
Bombay -Agra  road  which  ran  almost  parallel  to  the  railway  and 
was  in  excellent  order,  there  were  no  roads  but  the  rudest  cart 
tracks,  Mokh&da  and  Tal  fieri  were  impassable  even  to  beasts  of 
burden. 

In -addition  to  the  usual  auti  or  permanent  and  eksdli  or  yearly 
tenures  common  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Konk&n,  there  were 
two  distinct  tenures  in  Kolvan,  the  kdsbandi  or  estate  system  and 
the  ndfigarbandi  or  plough-cess  system.  The  kdsbandi,  an  ancient 
tenure,  was  intermediate  between  the  suit  and  th endngarbandi  system. 
Under  it  the  cultivator  held  a certain  parcel  of  rice  and  upland,  which 
together  formed  an  estate  or  has,  the  two  descriptions  of  soil  being 
held  together  and  the  ownership  being  well  known  and  acknowledged. 
In  the  plough-rate,  or  ndngarbandi , system  the  revenue  was  raised 
by  a plough  cess,  each  holder  cultivating  wherever  he  pleased  and 
as  much  land  as  he  could,  but  no  individual,  as  a rule,  claiming 
ownership  over  any  particular  spot.  In  consequence  of  this 
diversity  of  tenure  some  modification  was  introduced  in  the  mode 
of  measurement,  and  the  settlement  of  villages  in  which  the 
kdsbandi  and  ndngarbandi  systems  prevailed,1 


Chapter  VXIL 


Land 

Administration, 


The  British, 
Kolvan, 
1885. 


1 In  the  thirteen  tdshandi  Tillage#  of  MokhAda,  as  in  other  pert#  of  the  Konkan* 
the  rice  lands  wore  broken  into  separate  survey  numbers  and  nub- number#*  The 
whole  of  the  upland,  which,  under  the  old  system  was  lamped  with  the  rice,  was 
measured  into  one  large  survey  number,  aud  the  portion  of  thin  number  which 
together  with  the  rice  land  in  hie  occupation  formed  the  estate  or  td*  of  each 
individual,  was  roughly  measured  by  chain  and  entered  together  with  hie  rice 
land  in  the  owner's  holding,  but  not  made  into  a separate  number.  Under  the 
new  settlement  neither  the  rice  nor  the  npland  could  be  held  or  thrown  up 
independently  of  the  other,  but  the  rice  land  with  its  allotted  portion  of  upland  was 
treated  as  one  survey  number.  The  portion  of  the  upland  that  was  not  attached  to 
may  individual  holding  was  too  large  to  bo  taken  oy  the  people  in  addition  to 
their  own  land,  and  was  therefore  broken  into  separate  numbers  varying  from  fifteen 
to  thii^y  acres,  to  be  taken  by  any  individual  on  application,  at  the  survey  rates. 
There  were  sixty -seven  plough -rate  or  ndngarhandt  villages,  situated  chiefly  in 
Mokbdda  and  Tafdsri,  ana  a few  in  SdkurlL  In  these  the  rents  were  levied  by  a 
tax  of  from  Rs.  3 to  Rs.  12  on  each  plough.  The  old  system  was  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  new  settlement  and  considerable  modifications  were  made.  The  rice  lands 
were  measured  and  classified  as  usual  and  entered  in  the  name  of  the  actual  bolder, 
b 310—78 
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Chapter  Till. 
Land 

Administration* 
The  Britx&r, 
Koivan, 

1865* 


At  the  time  of  settlement  there  were  335  villages  in  the 
Koivan  sub-division.  In  325  of  them  the  survey  settlement  wx* 
introduced  in  1865-66.  The  highest  acre  rate  fixed  for  rice  land  wu 
from  \0sm  to  6s.  (Ra.  5- Rs,  3)  in  the  more  open  portions  of  the 
sub-division,  while  MokhAda  and  TaJAsri,  on  account  of  their  isolated 
position  and  want  of  roads,  were  granted  a special  rate  of  not  more 
than  5$,  (Rs,  24)  and  te,  (Rs,  2)#  There  were  no  garden  lauds. 
Cold  weather  crop  lands,  which  were  but  of  small  extent,  had  a 
highest  acre  rate  of  3s.  (Re,  14).  For  uplands  the  highest  rate 
was  fixed  at  6d.  (4  os,)  and  the  lowest,  for  some  villages  of  Talfei, 
at  I4d,  (1  anna).  Wood-ash  or  dali  numbers  were  marked  off  in  a 
few  villages  on  the  rugged  sides  of  the  Sahyadris  and  in  Talisri 
The  area  was  small  and  the  total  assessment  only  £25  (Rs,  250). 

During  the  twenty  years  ending  1863-64  the  average  collections 
had  amounted  to  £5983  (Rs.  59,830),  and  during  the  last  ten  of 
those  years  to  £6409  (Rs.  64,090).  With  insignificant  remissions 
the  revenue  seems  to  have  steadily  increased  since  1 84-4-45. 
Compared  with  £7096  (Rs,  70,960)  the  collections  of  1863-64,  the 
survey  rental  £ 1 0,08  i (Rs.  1,00,8 1 0)1  showed  an  increase  of  £2985 
(Rs.  29,850)  or  42  per  cent.  Of  this  £2398  (Rs.  23,980)  were  on 
account  of  land  in  actual  occupation,  while  £587  (Rs.  5870)  was  the 
rental  expected  to  be  realised  when  the  whole  arable  assessed  waste 
came  under  tillage. 

The  survey  assessment  absorbed  various  levies  known  as 
lajima,  lag  ant  aka , mo  h tar/a , and  telikhut,  which  in  1864-65  yielded 
a sum  of  £36  (Rs.  360).  In  MokhAda  the  pdtils  had  usually  some 
fields  which  they  tilled  free  of  rent  and  called  their  indm.  As  the 
people  were  most  anxious  that  their  pdtils  might  be  allowed  to  hold 
these  lands  free,  and  as  the  lands  were  of  small  extent,  they  were 


the  useisment  being  leviable  from  each  individual  as  in  other  parts  of  the  district. 
Half  the  gains  in  this  cue  were  to  go  to  the  headman  if  he  signed  the  agreement, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  cultivator*.  To  protect  the  pdftf  in  case  the  number  of 
ploughs  in  any  particular  village  should  be  seriously  diminished,  a condition  vu 
inserted  in  the  agreement*  that  if  the  number  of  ploughs  were  reduced  by  one  half* 
a petition  for  remission  would  be  entertained.  The  uplands,  mdl  or  zxzrka*,  of  the 
village  were  left  in  one  large  number,  and  assessed  at  a tump  sum  fiied  units  quality 
and  extent  at  from  three  annas  to  one  anna  the  acre,  the  amount  being  payable  by 
the  whole  body  of  cultivators.  The  loes  in  this  ease  was  to  be  borne  by  all  the  partial 
concerned.  Major  Waddingtou,  20th  Dec.  1865,  in  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  XCVI.  416-4131 
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Besides  this  257,347  acres  of  unaseessod  land  were  set  apart  as  forest  and 
grazing  numbers.  The  boundaries  of  some  of  the  forests  were  left  undefined.  Bo«l 
Got.  SeL  XCVL  422. 
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entered  in  the  registers  as  indm.  In  Talas ri  the  pdtils  had  formerly 
been  freed  from  payment  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  a plough, 
half  a plough,  or  less,  according  to  the  six©  of  their  village*  In 
place  of  this  arrangement  they  were  granted  five  per  cent  of  the 
net  revenue  of  their  villages.  It  was  also  arranged  that  the  term 
of  the  survey  leas©  in  estate  and  plough  rate  villages  should  be 
limited  to  ten  years,  and,  in  tbe  rest  of  the  sub-division,  should 
come  to  an  end  at  the  same  time  as  the  Bhiwndi  leases.1 


Chapter^  VI II, 
Land 

Administration. 
T aa  British, 


The  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into  the  m&mlatd£rTB  Sanjdn^ 

division  of  the  Sanjfin  or  D&h&nu  sub-division  in  1866-67,  It  lay  to  iSss. 

the  north  of  the  Mahiut  sub-division,  and  contained  an  area  of  470 
square  miles  and  a population  of  31,696  or  67  per  square  mile. 

There  was  a marked  difference  in  the  character  of  the  villages. 

Those  of  the  westerly  parts  were  open  and  with  fine  rice  lands 
traversed  by  rail  and  with  sea  transit  within  easy  reach,  while  the 
others  were  very  rough  and  wild,  and  with  no  means  of  communica- 
tion. The  population  Was  unequally  distributed.  While  the  two 
coast  village  groups,  Dah&nu  and  Chinchni,  containing  32  villages 
and  an  area  of  80  square  miles,  had  a population  of  166  to  the 
square  mile,  the  140  villages  which  formed  the  rest  of  the  division 
and  contained  390  square  miles,  had  no  more  than  sixty  souls  to 
the  square  mile.  In  point  of  climate  and  means  of  communication 
the  m&mlatd&fs  division  differed  little  from  the  subordinate 
Umbargaon  petty  division  settled  in  1864-65. 

Tbe  principal  tenures  were  the  hunddbandi  or  an  assessment  fixed 
in  tbe  lump  for  a certain  extent  of  rice  and  hill-crop  land  combined  ; 
the  mudkebandi  ( muddbandi ) or  lump  assessment  in  grain  commuted 
into  a money  payment ; and  the  ndngarbandi  or  plough  tax  tenure. 

The  two  former  were  found  in  the  village  groups  of  Chinchni, 

DAhAnu,  and  Asheri,  and  the  last  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  the  sub-division* 

The  1 72  villages  were  arranged  in  five  classes.  Sixteen  villages 
along  the  coast  were  placed  in  the  first  class  with  a highest  acre  rate 
of  12*.  (Rs,  6),  Three  villages  immediately  adjoining  the  first  group 
were  placed  in  the  second  class  with  a highest  acre  rate  of  10s. 

(Rs.  5).  Seven  villages  near  the  railway  and  two  of  them  near  Manor 
formed  the  third  class  with  a highest  acre  rate  of  8*.  (Rs,  4) . The 
fourth  class  consisted  of  twenty-one  villages  for  which  highest  acre 
rates  of  Is.  (Rs*  34}  and  6s.  (Rs.  3)  were  fixed.  This  group 
occupied  the  more  open  and  better  cultivated  parts  of  Asheri  and 
Gamhhirg&d  and  some  of  the  poorer  villages  of  Chinchni.  The  fifth 
class  consisted  of  124  villages  with  highest  acre  rates  of  5*.  and  4*. 

(Rs.  2£  and  Rs,  2).  It  included  the  village  groups  of  B&rha,  Udva, 

B&lapur,  and  Dharampur,  andpartsof  Asheri  and  Gambhirgad*  The 
remaining  village  had  no  rice  land. 

For  the  cocoa-palm  gardens  which  were  confined  to  the  two 
villages  of  Chinchni  and  DAhAnu,  a highest  acre  rate  of  1 2a.  (Be.  6) 


1 A short  lease  wu  advisable  for  the  upland  settlement.  And  as  the  villages,  Cor  ^ 

which  the  ten-year  lease  wu  recommended,  were  in  the  same  division  (the  Mokh&da 
pe/o),  no  confusion  was  likely  to  result-  Major  Francis,  27th  Jane  1S66,  in  Bom_  Gov, 

Sel.XCVl.  42S. 
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I/ran, 

1S66. 


was  fixed.  It  raised  the  payment  from  £102  to  £125  (Ra_  1020* 
Re.  1250). 

For  late  crop  land  which  was  small,  the  highest  acre  rate  3*. 
(Re.  H)  was  retained.  The  total  assessment  under  this  head  was 
only  £4  60.  (Rs.  43) . 

For  hill  crop  land  the  usual  highest  acre  rate  of  6d.  (4  a*.)  in  the 
coast  villages,  and  4jd.  and  3d.  (3  and  2 annas)  in  those  further 
inland  and  more  scantily  populated,  were  retained. 

The  rates  on  liquor-yielding  palms  varied  from  6d.  (4  a*.)  a year 
on  each  tree  in  villages  on  the  coast  to  3d.  (2  as.)  in  the  inland 
villages.  On  date  trees  a uniform  rate  of  one  anna  was  fixed.  In 
1365-60  the  number  of  persons  licensed  to  sell  liquor  was  387  and 
the  payment  on  account  of  them  was  £380  (Rs,  3800).  tinder  the 
new  settlement  the  number  of  shops  fell  to  156  and  the  amount  of 
tax  levied  for  1866-67  was  £651  (Rs.  6510). 

The  following  statement  shows  the  effects  of  the  survey  : 

Sanjdn  StUleme ntt  1866. 
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In  addition  to  the  assessment  on  the  cultivated  lands,  a further 
sum  of  £190  (Rs,  1900)  assessed  on  the  waste  lands  raised  the  total 
settlement  to  £6149  (Rs,  61,490). 

The  increase  on  the  twenty  years  average  was  very  great,  no 
less  than  92  per  cent.  But  the  old  settlement  was  so  imperfect 
that  it  was  useless  as  a means  of  estimating  what  assessment  the 
division  could  bear.  The  incidence  of  the  old  payments  had  been 
very  unequal.  In  1 80S  the  Superintendent  wrote,1  'The  completion 
of  the  Baroda  railway  which  crosses  the  district  with  three  stations 
within  reach  of  many  parts  of  it  has  greatly  increased  the  value  1 
of  land,  and  when  the  low  rates  of  the  wild  villages  in  which  the 
principal  increase  occurs  are  taken  into  consideration,  no  fear  need 
be  entertained  regarding  the  fairness  of  the  settlement.*  Several  5<t6# 
or  cesses,  such  as  mahdl  majJcur , tap,  udirt , were  abolished. 

In  1856  when  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced  in  Panvel, 

Uran  consisting  of  nineteen  villages  formed  part  of  SAlsetfce,  This 
group  was  subsequently  transferred  to  Panvel  before  the  settlement 
of  S&laette  in  1861.  Consequently  the  survey  assessment  was  not 
introduced  in  it  till  November  I8G6,  At  this  time  the  Uran  petty 
division  comprised  the  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  Karanja 
hill  on  the  west  and  the  tablelands  of  Panvel  on  the  east  including  30 m 
Hog  Island  and  the  island  of  Elephant*.  Great  part  of  this  tract 
was  a low-lying  swamp,  flooded  formerly  by  the  backwaters  of  the 
harbour  flowing  round  Hog  Island  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other 


1 Major  Woddtngton,  474,  14th  October  JSG8. 
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by  the  tidal  watery  which,  after  passing-  round  the  south  headland  Chapter  ViIL 
of  Karanja,  flowed  inland  up  the  N&gothnn  and  Pen  creeks*  By  Land 

reclamation  works,  composed  chiefly  of  large  embankments,  almost  Administration, 
the  whole  of  this  tract  had  been  brought  under  salt  rice  cultivation*  British 

The  revenue  had  been  subject  to  but  little  fluctuation;  cultivation  u 

had  been  steady,  and  the  rates  being  fixed  in  cash  payments  had  1866? 

not  been  subject  to  change. 

Lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour  and  immediately 
opposite  to  Bombay,  this  division  of  nineteen  villages  was  very 
favourably  situated  with  regard  to  the  export  of  its  grain  and  grass. 

Of  the  nineteen  villages  only  nine  had  sweet  rice  land.  For  six  of 
these  the  highest  survey  rate  fixed  was  16a.  (Rs.  8)  and  for  three 
14*.  (Rs.  7).  Of  the  remaining  ten  villages  with  salt  rice  lands, 
for  five  the  corresponding  rate  was  10$.  (Ra,  5),  for  four  9 s.  (Rs,  4$), 
and  for  one.  Hag  Island  which  occupied  the  most  exposed 
situation,  8s,  (Rs.  4),1  The  garden  lands  were  of  small  extent,  and 
the  crops  grown  were  chiefly  vegetables.  For  these  a highest 
survey  rate  of  10#.  (Rs.  5}  was  fixed.  For  lands  where  cocoaouts, 
betelouts,  and  other  more  valuable  crops  were  raised,  the  highest 
rate  fixed  was  £1  (Rs.  10).  Considering  the  value  of  grass  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  was  sent  to  Bombay,  the  highest  rate  for  hill  crop 
lands  was  fixed  at  4#,  (Rs.  2). 

The  effect  of  this  settlement  was  an  increase  in  revenue  from 
£2212  to  £2979  (Rs.  22,120 -Rs.  29,790)  or  about  thirty-four  per 
cent  on  the  previous  yearns  payments.  There  was  besides  waste  land 
assessed  at  £122  (Rs.  1220). 

The  following  statement2  gives  the  acreage  and  rental,  and  shows  Surety  Effects. 
the  financial  effect  of  the  survey  settlement  in  each  of  the  present 
sub- divisions  of  the  TbAna  district : 


I In  Rome  of  the  villages  the  cultivation  was  exposed  to  considerable  risk  from  the 
tidal  floods,  and  the  Superintendent  assessed  those  villages  at  lower  rates.  Major 
Francis,  20th  November  1866, 

£ Compiled  from  information  supplied  by  Mr.  Harrison,  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Survey.  The  statement  in  the  text  has  been  compiled  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
(1882)  sub -divisions.  Taking  the  district  in  the  village  group  or  Survey  Blocks  in 
which  the  survey  was  actually  Introduced,  the  returns  show  an  increase  on  the  whole 
of  about  sixteen  per  cent.  The  details  are  given  in  the  following  statement  : 

Tkdnsj  Survey  Effects,  1851,^1366. 
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Sob-Divisios. 

Former. 

Survey. 

Increase 

per 

cent. 

Decrease 

per 

cent. 

KhAMpur... 

Rs. 

SO, 746 

Rs. 

46,624 

812 

Nut  r&pur . . , 
F»ttval  ... 

6*1.  SOS 
1,02.422 

<6,607 

1,08,664 
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Kaiytn  ... 
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»2t(K5 

1,02,807 
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... 
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1,13,647 

22  02 

... 

UfchJm  ... 

01.666 

00.007 

7 74 

... 
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44.766 

66.666 

<8  33 

... 

Kolvan  ... 

... 

64,001 

04,030 

48-13 

... 

SsnjSn  ... 

34,360 

60,630 

7342 

... 

Uan 

... 

23,120 

20,700 

34  07 

... 

Total 

... 

10,44,300 

12,11,638 

16*01 
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Chapter  Till, 
Land 

Administration » 
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Survey  Remdtst 
1854  * 1S?8- 


Thdna  Survey  Rental,  1854-1866. 


SOB-DmaiftNa, 

Survey 
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Acuxaub. 
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Arable. 

Total. 

Former. 

Survey. 

i™ 

fie- 

Eiarjat  (Nasrftpur) ... 

1854-60  ... 

133,450 
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£26,724 

116,679 

116,210 

40 

PmnVeJ 

1065-67  ... 
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„* 
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1063-59  ... 
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i 
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1359-60  ... 

21*167 

203,695 
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89.664 

6082 
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169,813 
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1850  63  ... 

17,386 

136*903 
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62*247 

112*137 
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*«* 
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1X2,905 

141 ,770 
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110*641 
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MAhim 
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261*644 
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17*472 
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1S84-85  ... 
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Hh*b*pur  (KoLv&ri)  . 

1865-56  ... 

54,12® 
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£0*006 



DihinU  (Suijid)  ... 

1864-66  ... 

*7,873 

363,747 

411,630 

94,376 

127.930 

33*705 

Total  *„ 

416,661 

2,292,10] 

3*703,722 

1*096,750 

1*303.878 

212,601 

AJtt 

The  available  revenue  returns  show  that  a marked  increase 
of  revenue  accompanied  and  has  followed  the  introduction 
of  the  revenue  survey.  The  collections  rose  from  £95,550 
(Rs.  9,55,500)  in  1855  when  the  revenue  assessment  was  introduced 
in  114  villages  to  £129,099  (Rs,  12,90,990}  in  1866,  when  the  new 
rates  had  been  introduced  over  the  whole  1966  villages.  Between 
1866  and  1878  collections  have  slowly  but  steadily  increased  to 
£131,649  (Rs,  13,16,490}  in  1870-71,  £132,670  (Rs,  13,26,700)  in 
1875-76,  and  £182,771  (Rs.  13,27,710)  in  1877-78.  This  increase 
in  rental  is  not  solely,  probably  not  mainly,  due  to  the  survey 
settlement.  The  spread  of  tillage  and  rise  in  revenue,  during  the 
years  of  the  unnatural  prosperity  that  was  caused  by  the  American 
war,  were  as  marked  in  the  nnrevised  as  in  the  revised  sub-divisions, 
and  since  the  time  of  unnatural  prosperity  has  passed,  though 
evenness  and  certainty  of  tenure  have  no  doubt  helped,  the  main 
causes  of  increased  revenue  seem  to  be  the  spread  of  population  all 
over  the  district  and  the  greater  demand  in  Bombay  tor  almost  all 
kinds  of  field  produce. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  land  re  venae  receipts  before, 
during,  and  since  the  introduction  of  the  revenue  survey  settlement:1 


Thdna  Land  Revenue  Receipt*^  1815  - 1878 . 
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1 Thin  statement  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Harrison,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Survey. 
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Ajb  far  B-S  information  is  available,  during  the  thirty- four  years 
ending  1879-80,  population  has  increased  from  554,937  to  908,548 
or  63'72  per  cent  ; bouses  from  117,705  to  174,428  or  48- 19  per  cent ; 
carts  from  19,780  to  26,327  or  3309  percent ; ploughs  from  70,352  to 
87,422  or  24*26  per  cent;  and.  wells  from  10,959  to  11,163  or  1"86 
per  cent ; live-stock  returns  show  a fall  from  435,302  to  396,654  or 
8*87  per  cent*  The  land  revenue  collections  have  risen  from  £95,798 
to  £138,069  (Rs.  9,57,980 -Rs.  13,80,690)  or  44*12  per  cent;  the 
tillage  area  has  spread  from  970,220  acres  in  1868-69  to  1,015,341 
acres  in  1879-80  or  4*65  per  cent ; nine  municipalities,  eleven 
dispensaries,  and  150  schools  have  been  established*  The  Baroda 
railway  runs  north  and  south  for  about  100  miles  along  the  coast. 
The  Peninsula  railway  crosses  twenty-six  miles  of  country,  and  then 
dividing  has  a length  of  forty  miles  along  its  south-eastern  and  of 
forty-two  miles  along  its  north-eastern  branch.  The  two  main  trunk 
roads  through  the  Tal  and  Bor  passes  were  in  use  before  the  begin- 
ning of  this  period.  Besides  them  several  of  the  small  Sahy&dri  passes 
have  been  opened  for  traffic,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  district, 
about  230  miles  of  road  have  been  made  and  are  kept  in  repair* 

The  following  statement  shows  these  results  in  tabular  form ; 


Thdna  J)^krpjnrntt  1846- 1880 , 
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44  IS 

SECTION  V.— SEASON  REPORTS, 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  chief  available  facts  regarding 
the  state  of  the  district  during  the  last  thirty  years  : 

During  the  early  part  of  the  rains  of  1851,  the  rain  was  so 
heavy  and  incessant  that  embankments  were  destroyed  and  the  crops 
near  creeks  and  rivers  were  injured  or  lost.  Many  of  the  sweet  and 
salt  rice  fields  were  left  waste,  and  in  those  that  were  re-sown  the 
crops  were  not  so  good  as  usual.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
no  rain  fell  and  the  late  rice,  and  rice  in  dry  or  salt  lands  failed. 
The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £103,711  to  £104,276 
(Rs.  10,37,110 -Rs  10,42,760),  £2080  (Rs,  20,800)  were  remitted, 
and  £1491  (Rs.  14,910)  left  outstanding. 

The  season  of  1852*53  was  tolerably  favourable,  though  in  parts 
of  the  district,  some  land  was  left  waste  for  want  of  rice  plants, 
and,  in  others,  loss  was  caused  by  delayed  planting,  and  near 
rivers  by  floods  and  blight.  Unusually  high  spring  tides  in  April 
and  May  damaged  some  of  the  salt  rice  lands.  The  land  revenue 
for  collection  rose  from  £104,276  to  £106,350  (Rs.  10,42,760- 


Chapter  VIII, 
Land 

Adminiatr  alien. 

The  British. 
Development, 
1846  * 1880. 


Seuon  Report*. 
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Chapter  VI II* 
Land 

Administration. 

Season  Ro  porta. 

1853- 54* 

1854- 55. 


1855-56 * 


1856*57. 


1857*58. 


1858-59. 


Rs*  10,63,500),  £2157  (Rs-  21,570)  war©  remitted,  and  £1204 
(Re.  12,040)  left  outstanding. 

In  1 853-54  a failure  of  the  latter  rains  greatly  damaged  the 
crops,  and  the  breach  of  embankments  by  spring  tides  caused  serious 
loss.  The  land  revenue  for  collection  fell  from  £10t>}350  to  £106,192 
(Rs.  10,63,500- Re.  10,61,920),  £1504  (Rs,  15,040)  were  remitted, 
and  £1004  (Re,  19,040)  left  outstanding. 

The  rains  of  1854-55  were  favourable*  All  classes  agreed  that 
the  harvest  was  the  best  for  seven  or  eight  years.  In  Kolv&n 
and  Sai  the  late  rain  harmed  the  crops,  and  in  Bassein  the  salt 
rice  crops  were  partially  injured  by  grubs ; everywhere  else  the 
yield  was  abundant,  A hurricane  on  the  1st  November  caused 
great  damage  in  some  of  the  coast  villages.  The  land  revenue 
for  collection  fell  from  £106,192  to  £105,087  (Rs.  10,61,920- 
Rs.  10,50,870),  £1135  (Rs*  11,350)  were  remitted,  and  £184 S 

(Rs*  18,480)  left  outstanding.  Rice  rupee  prices  averaged  thirty* 
four  pounds. 

In  1855-56  the  rainfall  was  very  scanty*  The  monsoon  began 
favourably  but  after  the  middle  of  July  it  suddenly  stopped,  or 
at  best  fell  scantily,  causing  much  injury  to  the  crops.  Nearly 
one-sixth  of  the  area  prepared  for  tillage  was  thrown  waste  and 
much  young  rice  ready  for  planting  was  left  to  wither*  In  t ho 
beginning  of  September  rain  again  began  to  fall  plentifully  and 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  month.  In  spite  of  this  seasonable 
fall  considerable  remissions  were  necessary*  As  is  usual 
in  irregular  seasons  the  health  of  the  district  waa  greatly 
affected.  Fever  was  prevalent  especially  in  the  sub-divisions  of 
Th&na  and  Kalydn.  Cholera  broke  out  here  and  there,  and  though 
it  did  not  spread,  it  caused  considerable  loss  of  life*  The  land 
revenue  for  collection  fell  from  £1 05,087  to  £104,667  (Rs.  10,50,870  - 
Rs,  10,46,670),  £3010  (Rs,  30,100)  were  remitted,  and  £201 C 

(Re.  20,160)  left  outstanding.  Rice  rupee  prices  rose  from  thirty- 
four  to  thirty-three  pounds.1 

The  season  of  1856-57  was  favourable  for  all  kinds  of 
produce*  The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £104,667  to 
£106,770  (Rs*  10,46,670  - Rs,  10,67,700),  £1590  (Rs.  15,900)  were 
remitted,  and  £1658  (Rs*  16,580)  left  outstanding*  Rice  rupee  prices 
rose  from  thirty -three  to  thirty  pounds. 

The  rainfall  in  1857-58  was  plentiful,  except  in  M£him  and 
Bassein.  The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £106,770  to 
£103,882  (Rs.  10,67,700  * Rs*  10,83,820),  £1381  (Rs*  13,810)  were 
remitted,  and  £2318  (Rs*  23,180)  left  outstanding*  Rice  rupee 
prices  toso  from  thirty  to  twenty- seven  pounds* 

In  1858-59  the  early  rain  was  not  favourable  but  the  late  rains 
were  abundant  and  seasonable.  The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose 

realpatidar.com 


1 In  thi*  year  tome  advance  w an  made  in  making  road**  Ra.  20  a mile  wen 
sanctioned  for  the  repair  of  roade  and  the  removal  of  dbetacle*.  The  south  branch  of 
the  Peninsula  railway  waa  carried  from  Kalyiu  to  Khopoli  (KAmpoti)  and  was  opened 
for  traffic  in  the  beginning  of  1866.  Bom.  Got.  Rev*  Bee*  19  of  1856,  part  3,  1010. 
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from  £108,382  to  £111,031  (Rs.  10,83,820  - Rs.  11,10,310),  £3746 
(Rs.  37,460)  were  remitted,  and  £1729  (Rs.  17,290}  left  outstand- 
ing1, Rica  rupee  prices  rose  from  twenty-seven  to  twenty- three 
pounds. 

The  season  of  1 859-60,  though  unfavourable  in  parts,  was  generally 
good.  The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £111,081  to 
£114,226  (Rs,  11,10,310  - Rs.  11,42,260),  £2557  (Rs.  25,570)  were 
remitted,  and  £204  (Rs.  2040)  left  outstanding.'  Rice  rupee  prices 
fell  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-four  and  a half  pounds. 

In  1860-01  the  rainfall,  a little  above  ninety  inches,  was  abundant 
and  seasonable.  The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £1 14,226 
to  £117,311  (Rs.  11,42,260  - Rs.  11,73,110),  £4854  (Rs.  48,540) 
were  remitted,  and  £230  (Rs.  2300}  left  outstanding.  Rice  rupee 
prices  fell  from  twenty-four  and  a half  to  twenty -eight  pounds. 

In  1861-62  the  rainfall  of  141*52  inches  was  abundant  and 
seasonable  and  the  crops  were  excellent.  Public  health  was 
generally  good  ; but  cattle-disease  was  prevalent.  The  land 
revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £117,311  to  £118,298  (Rs,  11,78,110- 
Re,  11,82,980},  £3048  (Rs.  80,480)  were  remitted,  and  £147 

(Rs.  1470}  left  outstanding.  Rice  rupee  prices  rose  from  twenty- 
eight  to  twenty-three  and  a half  pounds. 

The  rainfall  of  1862-63,  amounting  to  96*34  inches,  was  on  the 
whole  favourable,  though  there  was  a long  break  during  the  rice- 
planting  time.  Cholera  was  prevalent  but  did  not  cause  any 
serious  loss  of  life.  The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from 
£118,298  to  £122,545  (Rs.  11,82,980  - Rs.  12,25,450),  £2392 
<Rs.  23,920)  were  remitted,  and  £47  (Rs.  470}  left  outstanding. 
Rice  rupee  prices  rose  from  twenty-three  and  a half  to  seventeen 
pounds. 

The  rains  of  1863-64  were,  on  the  whole,  favourable.  The  rainfall 
of  115*01  inches  was  sufficient  and  seasonable  and  the  crops  were 
good.  Public  health  was  moderately  good.  Cholera  was  widespread 
but  not  unusually  fatal.  The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose  from 
£122,545  to  £125,875  (Rs.  12,25,450  - Rs.  12,58,750),  £3699 
(Rs.  36,990)  were  remitted,  and  £27  (Rs.  270}  left  outstanding. 
Rice  rupee  prices  rose  from  seventeen  to  fifteen  and  a half  pounds. 

The  season  of  1 864-65  was  favourable  to  almost  all  crops.  The 
rainfall  of  94*18  inches  was  seasonable  and  the  yield  fair.  Public 
health  was  good  and  there  was  no  cattle- disease.  The  land  revenue 
for  collection  rose  from  £125,875  to  £144,107  (Rs.  12,58,750- 
Rs  14,41,070),  £2868  (Rs.  28,680)  were  remitted,  and  £9  (Rs.  90) 
left  outstanding.  Rice  rupee  prices  rose  from  fifteen  and  a half  to 
thirteen  and  a half  pounds. 

The  season  of  1865-66  was  on  the  whole  favourable.  The  rainfall 
of  1 1 0*29  inches  was  sufficient  and  the  harvest  was  fair.  Except  for 
a rather  widespread  outbreak  of  cholera  in  June  public  health  was 
on  the  whole  good.  The  land  revenue  for  collection  fell  from 
£144,107  to  £141,066  (Rs.  14,41,070  - Rs.  14,10,660),  £225 
(Rs.  2250)  were  remitted,  and  £157  (Rs,  1570}  left  outstanding. 
Rice  rupee  prices  rose  from  thirteen  and  a half  to  nine  pounds. 
b 310—70 
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The  season  of  1866-67  was,  on  the  whole,  favourable,  though  the 
f all  of  rain,  118*72  inches,  was  rather  heavy  in  the  beginning  and 
scanty  towards  the  close.  Rice  and  some  other  crops  suffered 
slightly  on  account  of  this  irregularity  ; yet  the  outturn  was,  on 
the  whole,  satisfactory.  Public  health  was  good.  The  Land  revenue 
for  collection  fell  from  £141,066  to  £136,861  (Rs.  14,10,660* 
Rs,  13,68,610),  £1948  (Rs,  19,480)  were  remitted,  and  £136 
(Rs.  1360)  left  outstanding.  Rice  rupee  prices  fell  from  nine  to 
eleven  pounds. 

In  1867*68  the  rainfall  of  110-49  inches  was  favourable,  and 
public  health  generally  good*  The  land  revenue  for  collection  rose 
from  £186,861  to  £138,674  (Rs.  13,68,610  - Rs.  13,86,740),  £270 
(Rs.  2700)  were  remitted,  and  £120  (Rs.  1200)  left  outstanding. 
Rice  rupee  prices  fell  from  eleven  to  twelve  pounds. 

In  1868-69  the  rainfall  of  103  53  inches  was  hardly  sufficient.  The 
crops  were  fair  and  public  health  generally  good.  The  land  revenud 
for  collection  fell  from  £138,674  to  £137,687  (Ra.  13,86,740'- 
Es.  13,76,870),  £1416  (Rs,  14,160)  were  remitted,  and  £210 
(Re.  2100)  left  outstanding.  Rice  rupee  prices  fell  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  pounds. 

In  1869-70  the  rainfall  of  100*70  inches  was  favourable  and  the 
crops  flourishing.  Cholera  prevailed  in  part  of  the  district  during 
most  of  the  season.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  970,220  to  975,751 
acres  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  from  £187,687  to  £188,274 
(Rs.  13,76,870-  Rs,  13,82,740),  £112  (Rs,  1120)  were  remitted,  and 
£143  (Rs.  1430)  left  outstanding.  Rice  rupee  prices  rose  from 
thirteen  to  twelve  pounds. 

In  1870-71  the  rainfall  of  97*24  inches  was  seasonable  and  sufficient. 
There  were  several  cases  of  cholera,  but  the  disease  was  never  general. 
The  tillage  area  fell  from  975,751  to  974,092  acres,  while  the 
land  revenue  rose  from  £138,274  to  £139,628  (Re.  13,82.740- 
Rs.  13,96,280),  £72  (Ra.  720)  were  remitted,  and  £134  (Rs.  1340) 
left  outstanding.  Rice  rupee  prices  fell  from  twelve  to  fifteen  and 
a half  pounds. 

In  1871-72  the  rainfall  of  65 '21  inches  was  unseasonable  and  the 
crops  were  below  the  average.  Public  health  was  generally  good. 
The  tillage  area  again  fell  from  974,092  to  968,462  acres,  while 
the  land  revenue  rose  from  £139,628  to  £140,690  (Rs.  13,96,280  - 
Re.  14,06,900),  £122  (Rs.  1220)  were  remitted,  and  £314  (Rs.  3140) 
left  outstanding.  Rice  rupee  prices  rose  from  fifteen  and  a half  to 
thirteen  and  a half  pounds. 

In  1872-73  the  rainfall  of  94-51  inches  was  copious  and  seasonable. 
Public  health  was  generally  good.  The  tillage  area  rose  from 
968,462  to  970,998  acres  and  the  land  revenue  from  £140,690 
to  £141,188  (Rs.  14,06,900 -Rs.  14,11,880),  £96  (Ra.  960)  worn 
remitted,  and  £319  (Rs.  3190)  left  outstanding.  Rice  rupee  prices 
fell  from  thirteen  and  a half  to  fourteen  pounds. 

In  1873-74  the  rainfall  of  86'3l  inches,  though  sufficient,  was  inmost 
sub-divisions  unseasonable.  The  rice  harvest  suffered  slightly,  but 
the  yield  of  rnrt  andrad/?£i  was  Satisfactory  . Fever  prevailed  slightly  in 
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some  sub-di visions,  bat  on  the  whole  public  health  was  good.  The 
tillage  area  rose  from  970,998  to  971,915  acres,  and  the  land  revenue 
from  £141,188  to  £142,129  (Rs.  14,11,880  - Re,  14,21,290),  £134 
(Rs.  1340)  were  remitted,  and  £101  (Re.  1010)  left  outstanding; 
Rice  rupee  prices  fell  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  and  a half  pounds. 

In  1874-75  there  was  an  unusually  heavy  rainfall  of  120*14  inches. 
Though  generally  more  than  sufficient  for  field  work  it  was 
unseasonable  in  a few  sub-divisions  and  excessive  in  others*  The 
yield  on  the  whole  was  satisfactory.  Public  health  was  good* 
Fever  prevailed  slightly  and  cattle -disease  raged  over  almost  all  the 
district.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  971,915  to  982,261  acres  while 
the  land  revenue  fell  from  £142,129  to  £141,440  (Rs,  14,21,290- 
Rs,  14*14,400),  £73  (Rs.  730)  were  remitted,  and  £100  (Rs.  1000} 
left  outstanding.  Rice  rupee  prices  remained  unchanged  at  fifteen 
and  a half  pounds. 

In  1875-76  the  rainfall  of  118*51  inches  was  abundant  and  the 
harvest  was  good.  Cholera  prevailed  throughout  the  district  and 
fever  in  a few  snb-di visions.  There  was  a good  deal  of  cattle -disease. 
The  tillage  area  rose  from  982,261  to  1,011,391  acres  ; but 
the  land  revenue  fell  from  £141,440  to  £141,140  {Rs,  14,14,400  - 
Rs.  14,11,400),  £111  (Rs.  11 10)  were  remitted,  and  £45  (Rs,  450) 
left  outstanding.  Rice  rupee  prices  rose  from  fifteen  and  a half  to 
fifteen  pounds* 

In  1876-77  the  rainfall  of  83*61  inches  was  short  and  untimely. 
Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  late  rains  the  crops  suffered  and  a 
scarcity  of  water  was  feared.  In  Ddh&nu  and  Mfchim,  the  rainfall 
was  about  two-thirds  of  the  average.  In  Morbid  and  Kaly&n  it 
was  about  equal  to  the  average,  and  in  Karjat  it  was  greater. 
Public  health  was  not  good*  Cholera  raged  in  most  of  the 
snb- divisions  during  the  rains,  small -pox  in  some,  and  cattle  disease 
in  four  sub-divisions.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,011,391  to  1,012,190 
acres,  and  the  land  revenue  from  £141,140  to  £141,689  (Re, 
14*11,400  - Re.  14,16,890),  £L88  (Re.  1880)  were  remitted,  and  £163 
(Rs*  1 630)  left  outstanding*  Rice  rupee  prices  rose  from  fifteen  to 
thirteen  pounds* 

In  1877-78  the  rainfall  of  68-86  inches  was  both  scanty  and 
unseasonable.  It  was  especially  unfavourable  in  the  coast  sub-divi- 
sions of  Dih&nu  and  M&him  where  the  crops  suffered  seriously,  and, 
particularly  in  M&him,  much  land  bordering  on  the  sea  remained 
waste.  The  crops  in  the  Vida,  SMh&pur,  Mhrbdd,  and  Rhiwndi 
sub-divisions  suffered  ; but  in  the  remaining  sub-divisions  they  were 
fair.  Public  health  was  not  good.  Cholera  prevailed  throughout 
the  district;  small-pox  in  three  and  cattle-disease  in  six  sub-divisions* 
The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,012,190  to  1,015,261  acres,  and  the  land 
revenue  from  £141,689  to  £141,932  (Rs,  14,16,890  - Rs*  14,19,820), 
£27  (Rs.  270)  were  remitted,  and  £278  (Rs,  2780)  left  outstanding* 
Rice  rupee  prices  rose  from  thirteen  to  twelve  and  a half  pounds* 

In  spite  of  a rainfall  oE  144'86  inches  the  season  of  1878-79  was 
not  unfavourable,  especially  for  rice.  A too  long  continuance  of  rain, 
and  in  some  parts  the  appearance  of  locusts  were  the  only  drawbacks 
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to  what  would  have  been  an  excellent  harvest.  The  district  was  on 
the  whole  more  free  from  cholera  and  small-pox  than  in  the  year  before. 
The  tillage  area  fell  from  1,015,261  to  1,014,421  acres,  and  the  land 
revenue  from  £141,932  to  £140,331  (Rs*  14,19,320  - Rs.  14*03,310), 
£16  (Rs.  160)  were  remitted,  and  £297  (Rs*  2970)  left  outstanding* 
Rice  rupee  prices  rose  from  twelve  and  a half  to  eleven  and  a half 
pounds. 

In  1879-80  the  rainfall  of  98'  15  inches  was  an  average  one,  but 
it  fell  unfavourably.  A break  in  July  delayed  field  work  and  was 
followed  by  excessive  rain  in  August  and  a somewhat  short  fall 
later  on.  The  rice  especially  early  and  salt-land  rice  suffered 
considerably.  Rut  the  inferior  crops  of  n&gli  and  uuri,  which 
afford  the  staple  food,  were  good*  No  great  change  occurred  in  the 
prices  of  cereals.  Rice  and  fur  fell  very  slightly  and  wheat  rose.  The 
prices  of  labour  remained  stationary*  A few  trifling  advances 
for  purchase  of  seed  and  cattle  were  made  to  the  poorer  classes. 
The  season  was  nojt  healthy.  There  was  some  cholera  and  smalUpox, 
but  fever  was  very  prevalent.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,014,421 
to  1,015,341  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  fell  from 
£140,331  to  £138,107  (Rs,  14,08,310  - Rs*  13,81,070),  £21  (Rs.  210) 
were  remitted,  and  £38  (Rs.  380)  left  outstanding*  Rice  rupee 
prices  fell  from  eleven  and  a half  to  twelve  and  a half  pounds. 

In  1880-81  the  rainfall  of  95’ 36  inches  was  rather  unseasonable. 
The  crops  in  all  the  sub-divisions  but  two  suffered  slightly,  and 
in  D&h&uu  about  one-third  of  the  rice  was  lost*  Ndgli  and  vari 
were  good.  The  prices  of  cereals  fell  considerably } and  wages 
remained  unchanged.  A few  trifling  advances  were  made  to  the 
poorer  classes  for  the  purchase  of  seed  and  cattle.  The  season  was 
not  healthy.  There  was  a little  cholera  and  small-pox  and  much 
fever.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,015,341  to  1,015,703  acres,  but 
the  land  revenue  for  collection  fell  from  £138,107  to  £137,325 
(Rs*  13,81,070  - Rs.  13,78,250),  £18  (Rs*  180)  were  remitted,  and 
£74  (Rs,  740)  left  outstanding*  Rice  rupee  prices  fell  from  twelve 
and  a half  to  fifteen  and  a half  pounds. 

The  following  statement  shows  in  tabular  form  the  available 
yearly  statistics  of  rainfall,  prices,  tillage,  and  land  revenue  during 
the  thirty  years  ending  1880-81 11 

Thdna  Jtcvcnve  Statistics,  1861  -1881. 


Years* 

Rainfall. 

Tmasie 

Areai* 

Remis- 

sion* 

Land 
Revenue 
for  Collec- 
tion. 

Oat- 

standings. 

Collec- 

tion*- 

Ri« 

Rupee- 

prk»*. 

Inches. 

Acres* 

Re* 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R*. 

Lt*. 

mi  53 

20.790 

10.42,767 

14.915 

10,27,042 

*** 

1S&2-53 

3 1.573 

10,63,601 

13,043 

1 0,5  L ,466 

*,, 

1063&4  

15,037 

10*01.923 

19.043 

10,42,6*0 

10.S2.3B9 

...  1 

1 054*66  

11. M3 

J 0,60.807 

18,476 

34 

30.100 

10.40,676 

20,156 

16,661 

10,26,610 

33 

1S56-57 

16.  SI/7 

10,67,703 

10,61/1*2 

pa3nd< 

1057-58 

13.812 

10,83,625 

23,177 

iof6o,«ea 

r.com 

106S&U  

37.459 

11,10,1110 

17,494 

10,03,016 

» i 

1 From  the  yearly  AdmimatrAtioii  Report*.  The  price  figure*  *re  for  Thin*  town,  end 
oretho  svenLgeaof  the  price*  of  the  twelve  calendar  month sbe ginning  with  Jimury  1855. 
They  ire  taken  from  a return  forwarded  by  the  Deputy  Collector  to  Mr.  A.  Cumine,  C.S*. 
under  No.  1826  of  9th  November  1878-  As  noticed  At  pAge  314  the  different  price 
return*  vary  so  greatly  that  they  cAnnot  be  considered  more  than  wtitnAlee. 
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Thdna  Revenue  Statistic*,  I851*18$l— con  tinned. 


Yuu- 

Amtinwct 

iUlnftJI. 

R*mis- 

iloni. 

Lah  d 
RtfBDUe 

for  Collec- 
tion. 

Ont- 

■tendlnga 

Collec- 

tion!. 

Bicm 

Rupw- 

piicAf. 

Iiwhe*, 

Am|, 

B*. 

Bn 

R*. 

It m. 

Lb*. 

HJ 

25,671 

3 1 ,42,203 

M37 

11,40,320 

244 

1350-51 

30  05 

... 

48,643 

11,78,116 

2800 

13,70,013 

35 

mi** 

1 41  '53 

... 

30,479 

11,82,970 

1473 

11,01,601 

m 

i«*ea 

90*34 

... 

23,917 

19,26,448 

471 

18,24,976 

17 

1003-04 

iie-oi 

... 

88,991 

12,68,760 

276 

12,60,476 

lH 

1864-06 

94  18 

38,070 

14,41,009 

at 

14,40,989 

13 1 

1&6JH50 

110-20 

2263 

14,10,053 

1570 

14,09,O9S 

9 

1NM7 

U0‘73 

19,479 

13,58,006 

1306 

18,57,24* 

11 

10*7*8 

110  *9 

... 

2700 

13,80,741 

1901 

13,86,640 

12 

1000-59 

108-63 

970,320 

14,167 

13,70,878 

2100 

13,74*778 

IS 

180O-7G 

100-70 

976,761 

llfl 

13,02,742 

1480 

18,81,313 

12 

1870-71 

0T 24 

974,092 

718 

18,95,270 

1840 

13,94,980 

164 

1871-73 

08-21 

980,442 

1115 
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In1  1774,  on  the  conquest  of  S&lsetta,  Karanja,  Hog  Island,  and 
Elephants,  a resident  and  factors  were  appointed  for  S&l settle 
and  Karanja,  and  a resident  for  Hog  Island  and  Elephants.  The 
Government  provided  that f the  residents  or  chiefs  should  investigate 
all  except  capital  offences  and  misdemeanours,  through  the  means 
of  two  sensible  and  respectable  men  of  each  caste  who  were  to  be 
selected  and  appointed  for  the  purpose/  Disputes  regarding  property 
were  to  be  decided  by  arbitration.  The  arrangement  continued  till 
1799,  when  an  officer  styled  Jndge  and  Magistrate  with  civil, 
criminal,  and  police  jurisdiction  was  appointed  in  place  of  the 
residents  and  factors,3  The  Judge  had  under  him  judicial  officers 
styled  native  commissioners.3  In  1803  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Judge  and  Magistrate  of  ThAna  was  extended  to  RAnkot  and  ite 
dependencies.4  In  1817,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Feshwa,  the 
districts  of  BelApur,  Atgaon,  and  Kalyta,  and  all  territories  to  the 
north  as  far  as  the  Daman  river,  lying  between  the  SahyAdris  and 
the  sea,  were  annexed  to  the  zillah  court  of  SAlsett©  whose  title  was 
changed  into  the  zillah  court  of  the  Northern  Konkan.  The  laws 
and  regulations  established  for  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Surat,  Broach,  and  Kaira  were  declared  to  be  in  force  in  the  district 
of  the  Northern  Konkan,6  In  1818  the  office  of  district  Magistrate 
was  transferred  from  the  district  Judge  to  the  Collector.  In  1819 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judge  of  the  North  Konkan  was  extended 
south  as  far  as  the  Apta  river.*  In  1880,  when  three  northern 
sub -divisions  of  RatnAgiri  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
ThAna  district  Judge,  RatnAgiri  was  for  purposes  of  civil  and 
criminal  justice,  reduced  to  a detached  station  of  the  ThAna  district 
with  a senior  assistant  and  sessions  judge.  RatnAgiri  remained  a 
detached  station  under  ThAna  till  1869, 

In  1828,  the  earliest  year  for  which  records  are  available,  of  S032 
cases  filed  7910  were  original  and  122  were  appeals.  Of  8032  cases, 
6399  original  suits  and  fifty  appeals  were  disused  of,  leaving  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1583  cases  undecided.  The  total  value  of  tae  suits 
decided  was  £30,033  (Rs.  3,00,380)  or  an  average  of  £4 12s.  (Rs,  46). 


roQlpQtidQr.com 

i An  account  of  the  Portuguese  administration  of  justice  is  given  above,  page  459- 
s Reg.  III.  of  1799  section  3,  and  Reg.  V.  of  1799  section  2, 

® The  designation  native  commissioner  wss  abolished  by  Act  XX IT,  of  1836.  In 
its  stead  throe  grades  were  appointed,  principal  radar  amitt,  radar  am  in.  and  nninsif 
* Beg.  III.  of 1803  sec.  2 . * Reg  VI#  of  1817  sec.  2.  « Reg,  III  of  1819  sec.  9. 
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la  1350  there  were  tea  civil  coarts  and  5694  Baits  disposed  of, 
the  average  duration  of  each  suit  being  one  month  and  twenty-five 
days.  Ten  years  later  (1860)  the  number  of  courts  remained  the 
same,  bat  the  number  of  suite  fell  to  5574  and  the  average  duration 
rose  to  two  months  and  five  days.  In  1870  the  number  of  courts 
was  reduced  to  nine,  the  number  of  suits  had  risen  to  8399,  and  the 
average  duration  to  three  months  and  eighteen  days.  At  present 
(1881),  excluding  the  first  class  subordinate  judge  of  NAsik,  who 
exercises  special  jurisdiction  above  £500  (Rs.  5000),  there  are  ei^ht 
judges.  Of  these  the  District  Judge  is  the  chief  with  original  civil 
jurisdiction  in  cases  in  which  Government  or  Government  servants 
are  parties  and  with  power  to  hear  appeals,  except  in  cases  valued 
above  £500  (Rs.  5000)  when  the  appeal  lies  direct  to  the  High  Court. 
The  assistant  judge  tries  original  cases  below  £1000  (Rs.  10,000)  and 
hears  such  appeals  as  are  transferred  to  him  by  the  District  Judge* 
There  are  six  second  class  subordinate  judges,  who  have  power  to 
try  original  cases  of  not  more  than  £500  (Rs,  5000).  They  are 
stationed  at  ThAna,  KalyAn,  Bhiwndi,  MurbAd,  Panvel,  and  Basse  in 
and  DAhAnu.  The  Bassein  and  DahAnu  subordinate  judge  holds  his 
court  for  six  months  from  November  till  January  and  from  June 
till  August  at  Bassein,  and  for  five  months  from  February  till  April 
and  in  September  and  October  at  DAhAuu.  The  subordinate  judges 
have  an  average  charge  of  about  700  square  miles  with  150,000 
people. 

The  average  distance  of  the  ThAna  subordinate  judge's  court  from 
its  six  furthest  villages  is  fifteen  miles ; of  the  KalyAn  court  thirty- 
four  miles ; of  the  MurbAd  court  twenty  miles  ; of  the  Panvel  court 
twenty-six  miles ; and  of  the  Bassein  and  DAhAnu  courts,  thirty-two 
miles  in  Bassein  and  forty  in  D Ah  Ann. 

Exclusive  of  suits  decided  by  the  first  class  subordinate  judge 

of  NAsik  who  exercises  special  juris- 
diction in  cases  valued  at  more  than 
£500  (Rs.  5000),  the  average  number 
of  cases  decided  during  the  twelve 
years  ending  1881  is  7166.  Except 
in  1 878  when  there  was  a considerable 
increase,  the  number  of  suits  has  of 
late  years  fallen  from  8399  in  1870 
to  5737  in  1880.  In  1881  there 
was  an  increase  to  7152.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  decisions  during 
tbe  twelve  years  ending  1881,  43' 71 
per  cent  have,  on  an  average,  been 
given  against  the  defendant  in  his 
absence.  During  the  first  five  years  the  proportion  of  cases 
decided  in  the  defendant's  absence  fell  gradually  from  54*20 
in  1870  to  43*74  in  1874.  It  rose  slightly  (44*1)  in  1875  and  has 
since,  except  in  1880  when  there  was  a slight  rise,  continued  to 
fall  to  84*7  in  1881.  Of  contested  cases  16’ 04  per  cent  during  the 
twelve  years  ending  1881,  have  been  decided  for  the  defendant,  the 
proportion  varying  from  19  in  1874  and  1877  to  11  in  1878  and 


Thdna  Expartc  Decrees,  1870-1881. 
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1879,  In  191  or  2 '67  per  cent  of  the  suits  decided  in  1881  the 
decree  was  executed  by  putting1  the  plaintiff  in  possession  of  the 
immovable  property  claimed.  This  class  of  cases  fell  from  188  out 
of  8399  in  1870  to  182  out  of  5276  in  1878.  In  1879  it  rose  to  269 
out  of  5893  and  fell  to  191  out  of  7152  in  1881. 

In  20-8 1 per  cent  of  the  1 881  decisions  decrees  for  money  due 
were  executed  by  the  attachment  or  sale  of  property.  Of  these 
11-46  per  cent  were  by  the  sale  of  movable  property  and  9-81 
per  cent  by  the  sale  of  immovable  property.  Compared  with  1870 
the  1881  returns  show  a fall  in  the  attachments  or  sales  of  movable 
property  from  1760  to  823  and  from  1626  to  666  in  the  attachments 
or  sales  of  immovable  property.  The  number  of  decrees 
executed  by  the  arrest  of  debtors  during  the  twelve  years  ending 
1881  has  fallen  from  619  in  1870  to  187  in  1881.  The  following 
table  shows  that  during  the  same  twelve  years  (1870-1881)  the 
number  of  civil  prisoners,  with  a slight  rise  in  1873  and  again  in 
1877,  fell  from  168  in  1870  to  66  in  1878,  It  rose  to  82  in  1879 
and  89  in  I860,  and  in  1881  again  fell  to  75  : 

Thdna  Civil  Prisoners,  1870-1881. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  working  of  the  district  civil 
courts  during  the  twelve  years  ending  1881  : 


Thdna  Ci ml  Courts , 1 870  * 18S1 . 
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There  are  do  arbitration  courts  in  the  district.  Mr-,  now  Sir  W* 
Wedderburn,  Bart,,  C*  S*,  when  acting  Judge  of  Th&na  in  1876, 
proposed  to  establish  an  arbitration  court,  and  held  a meeting  of  the 
chief  residents  to  consult  their  wishes.  The  Government  pleader 
and  several  members  of  the  community  were  appointed  a committee 
to  frame  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  proposed  court*  After  Sir 
W_  Wedderbnrn  left  the  district  nothing  further  seems  to  have  been 
done* 

Under  the  registration  department  there  were  till  April  1882 
thirteen  sab-registrars,  eight  of  whom  were  special  officers  and  five 
were  the  head  clerks  of  m&mlatd4rs  or  mahtflkaris,  The  offices 
which  were  managed  by  m^mlabdArs'  head-clerks  were  Shdhdpur, 
DAh&uu,  V4ds,  Murbtfd,  and  Umbargaon*  Since  April  1882,  instead 
of  m&mlatd&rs'  head  clerks  special  officers  have  been  appointed* 
In  addition  to  the  supervision  of  the  Collector  as  District  Registrar, 
these  officers  are  subject  to  the  special  scrutiny  of  an  inspector 
of  registration  under  the  control  of  the  Inspector  General  of 
Registration  and  Stamps-  According  to  the  registration  report  for 
1880-81,  the  registration  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  £1280 
(Re*  12,800)  and  the  charges  to  £042  (Ra*  9420}*  leaving  a net  income 
of  £838  (Ra*  3380)*  Of  the  total  number  of  registrations  during 
the  year,  nine  were  wills,  4538  were  deeds  relating  to  immovable 
property,  and  118  were  deeds  relating  to  movable  property*  Of  the 
4533  documents  relating  to  immovable  property,  2121  were  deeds 
of  Bale,  thirty -three  were  deeds  of  gift,  1787  were  mortgage  deeds, 
464  were  leases,  and  128  were  miscellaneous  deeds*  The  total  vulue 
of  property  affected  by  registration  was  £178,557  {Rs*  17,85,570), 
£140,510  (Rs.  14,05,100)  of  which  were  the  value  of  the  immovable 
and  £38,047  (Rs.  3,80,470)  the  value  of  the  movable  property 
registered* 

.At  present  (1882)  thirty- five  officers  share  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice.  Of  these,  one  is  the  District  Magistrate,  four  are 
magistrates  of  the  first  class,  thirteen  of  the  second  class,  and 
seven  teen  of  the  third  class.  Of  the  magistrates  of  the  first  class, 
three  are  covenanted  European  civilians  j and  two  the  h-utur  and 
the  district  deputy  collectors  are  natives  of  India*  The  District 
Magistrate  has  the  general  supervision  of  the  whole  district,  while 
each  of  the  first  close  magistrates,  as  assistant  or  deputy  collector, 
has  the  charge  of  on  overage  area  of  1333  square  miles  and  264,350 
people.  The  kuzur  deputy  collector,  unlike  other  magistrates,  has  no 
revenue  charge,  but  exercises  the  powers  of  a first  class  magistrate 
in  the  sub-division  of  S&lsette,  an  extent  of  241  square  miles  with 
a population  of  107*219.  He  also  bears  cases  which  arise  on  the 
Peninsula  railway  between  Rurla  and  Badl&pur.  Unlike  other  first 
class  magistrates,  the  huzur  deputy  collector  has  not  power  to  hear 
appeals.  In  1S81  the  District  Magistrate  decided  twenty-two 
original  and  appeal  cases,  and  the  other  first  class  magistrates  452 
original  and  appeal  cases*  Except  the  Superintendent  of  MAther&n 
Hill,  who  is  an  European  medical  officer,  the  thirty  second  and 
third  class  magistrates  are  natives  of  India*  The  average  charge 
of  the  eleven  second  and  third  class  magistrates,  who  are  also 
s 310 — 80 
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m^ml&tdirs  or  mah&Ikaris,  is  8S5  square  miles  with  a population  of 
82,595.  In  1881  these  magistrates  decided  5869  original  criminal 
cases.  At  Kurla  there  is  at  present  an  honorary  magistrate  with 
third  class  powers. 

To  decide  petty  cases  of  assault  and  other  minor  offences,  2108 
village  headmen,  under  section  14  of  the  Bombay  Village  Police 
Act,  have  power  to  confine  offenders  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
village  lock-up.  The  average  yearly  emoluments  of  these  village 
magistrates  in  cash,  land,  and  palm-trees  amount  to  about  £2  8s. 
(Rs.  24). 

The  rugged  nature  of  the  country  and  the  wild  character  of  the 
Sahy&dri  Kolia  have  made  the  district  of  Th&na  liable  to  outbursts 
of  dacoity  and  gang  robbery.  For  about  twenty  years  after  the 
beginning  of  British  rule  (1818-1840)  security  of  life  and  property 
was  imperfectly  established.  Since  1840  there  have  been  three 
periods  marked  by  an  excessive  number  of  gang  robberies,  FUghoji 
Bk&ngTia’s  disturbances  between  1844  and  1848;  Honia  NAikrs 
beween  1874  and  1876  ; and  VAsudev  Phadke's  between  1877  and 
1379,  Besides  these  disturbances  caused  by  gangs  of  hill  robbers, 
there  has  been  an  unruly  element  along  the  sea  coast,  the  remains 
of  the  old  pirates  against  whom  the  coast  was  formerly  protected 
by  lines  of  small  forts.  These  pirate  raids  on  coast  villages  were 
most  numerous  between  1829  and  1837. 


At  the  beginning  of  British  rule  the  hill  Kolis  and  R&moahie  of 
Th&na,  Ahmadnagar,  and  NAsik,  led  by  DevbArAv  Dalvi,  KondAii 
N&ik,  Um&ii  NAik,  Bharg&ji  N&ik,  and  R&mji  Kirva,  caused  such 
mischief  and  terror,  that  a reward  of  £3  (Rs*  30)  was  offered  for  the 
capture  of  every  armed  man  and  of  £10  (Rs.  100)  for  the  capture  of 
every  leader*1  The  Collector  proposed  to  grant  RAmji  Kirva  a 
sum  as  blackmail  to  ensure  freedom  from  Koli  raids,  bnt  the 
proposal  was  not  approved.*  In  1820  Devb&rAv  appeared  at  the 
head  of  a band  of  armed  men  in  Panvel,  and  sent  round  a small 
bundle  of  hay  and  charcoal  iu  token  that  he  meant  to  bum  and 
lay  waste  the  country.  He  was  bold  enough  to  send  a parcel  of 
his  symbols  to  the  mAmlatd&rJs  office.  The  m£mlatd&r  at  once 
sent  out  a body  of  armed  peons  who  divided  into  parties.  After 
searching  the  woods  for  a day  and  a night,  one  of  the  parties  came 
across  DevbArAv  and  his  gang,  and  in  the  scuffle  DevbArAv  was  shot 
and  his  body  brought  to  ThAna*  During  the  six  years  ending  1825, 
the  number  of  gang  robberies  varied  from  147  in  1824  to  thirty-two 
in  1821  and  averaged  eighty.  The  number  of  persons  implicated 
varied  from  1094  in  1825  to  182  in  1820,  and  the  number  of  persons 
arrested  varied  from  112  in  1821  to  twenty-eight  in  1825.3  In  1827 


i Inward  Register  {IS) 7b  168.,  In  1830  the  reward  for  the  capture  of  « leading 
robber  wii  raised  to  £16  (Bi  ISO),  Collector  to  Gcrvemment*  SSth  June  1620. 
a Mr,  W.  BL  M clock'*  Extract*  from  Thin*  Record*. 

* Outward  Roister  (1826),  451.  La  1820  there  were  47  robberies,  133  robber*,  tad 
41  bj’imU  ; in  1821,  83  robberies*  198  robber*,  and  1 12  ureRto  ; in  1822,  76  robberies, 
788  robbers,  sod  78  iftwta  ; in  1628,  81  robberies,  807  robbers*  sad  72  meets ; m 
1824,  147  robberies,  204  robbers,  and  90  arrests;  and  in  1625,  100 robberies*  1094 
robber*,  and  28  arrests. 
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& band  of  R&moshis,  who  then  infested  the  Purandhar  hilts  in  Poona, 
under  one  Uro&ji,  crossed  the  Sahyadris  with  homes,  tents,  and 
300  men,  and  camped  at  the  foot  of  Prabal  hill  about  twelve  miles 
east  of  PanveL  From  Prabal  they  sent  a proclamation,  calling 
on  the  people  to  pay  their  rents  to  them  not  to  Government,  and 
distributing  bundles  of  straw,  charcoal,  and  fuel  in  sign  of  the 
rum  which  would  follow  if  rents  were  not  paid  to  them.1 *  On  the 
10th  of  December  a gang  of  about  200  men,  armed  with  fire-arms 
and  other  offensive  weapons,  attacked  the  Mur  bid  treasury,  beat 
and  wounded  the  guard,  and  carried  off  between  £1200  and  £1300 
(Ra.  1 2,000  -Rs.  13,000)  of  treasure.*  In  1828  and  1829  disturbances 
were  still  more  general.  The  Ahmad u agar  Kolia,  who  heard  that 
the  demands  of  the  Purandhar  RAmoshis  were  granted,  formed  into 
large  bands,  and  coming  down  the  Sahy&dri  passes,  caused  much 
loss  and  suffering  in  Th&mt.  These  Koli  disturbances  have  been 
noticed  in  the  History  Chapter.  Captain  Mackintosh  was  appointed 
to  put  down  the  disorders,  and  after  very  severe  labour  was 
successful  in  1834,  Even  after  these  gangs  were  suppressed,  so 
unsettled  were  the  rugged  inland  tracts,  that  in  1836  the  people  of 
Masripnr  were  afraid  to  roof  their  house#  with  tiles  or  to  show  any 
signs  of  being  well-to-do.3 4 

Besides  from  hill  robbers  Thins  suffered  at  this  time  from  raids 
of  sea  robbers.  At  Shirgaon  in  M&him,  on  the  night  of  the  9fch 
March  1829,  a gang  of  seventy-five  to  a hundred  men,  armed  with 
clubs  and  swords,  landed  from  a boat  aod  plundered  the  p&til’s 
house.  On  their  way  back  they  were  met  by  the  police,  and  after 
wounding  two  constables,  made  good  their  escape/  In  1834-33  in 
Uran  and  Sdlsette  in  fourteen  robberies  one  person  was  killed, 
fourteen  were  wounded,  and  property  valued  at  £2238  (Rs.  22,380) 
was  carried  off.  In  1836  four  robberies,  two  by  landmen  and  two 
by  seamen,  were  committed  by  gangs  of  more  than  thirty  men.  The 
coast  robbers  landed  from  boats  and  entered  villages  in  disguise. 
They  sent  out  spies  to  discover  the  most  profitable  houses  to  attack, 
and  carried  out  their  plans  with  such  skill  and  vigilance  that  they 
generally  succeeded  in  making  off  in  their  boats  before  the  police 
could  arrive.  In  1837  three  raids  were  made  on  coast  villages  by 
gangs  of  about  twenty-five  pirates,  Cutchis,  Khoj4s  from  Bombay, 
and  some  Th4na  Kolis.3  In  1839  there  were  no  inroads  of  large 
gangs  of  hill  robbers,  but  numbers  of  small  bands  committed  as 
many  as  ten  robberies  a mouth.3 


Chapter  VL 
Justice. 

Crime. 

Gang  Itobbcriet, 
1827  - 1834, 


Pirate*  t 
1829-1887. 


1 The  proclamation  ran  : * Know  all  men  that  we  RAjeshri  Umlji  NAik  and  BhargAji 
NAik  from  our  camp  at  the  fort  of  Purandhar  do  hereby  give  notice  in  the  year 
Surnann  Buma  AshAn  tfaiyatafa  Fa  alaf  1827  to  all  Pktils,  MhArs,  and  others  of 
the  villages  o 1 RstnAgiri  in  South  Konkan  and  SAlsetta  in  North  Konkan,  that  they 
are  not  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  revenue  to  the  British  Government,  and  that  any 
instance  of  disobedience  to  this  mandate  shall  be  punished  by  fire  and  sword.  AM 
revs nun*  arq  to  be  paid  to  us.  This  proclamation  is  sent  to  you  that  you  may  make 
and  keep  a copy  of  it  and  act  according  to  it  without  any  demurring  on  pain  of 
hiring  your  village  raxed  to  the  ground.  Given  under  our  hand  this  26th  December 

1827-  * Magistrate  to  Government,  619  of  16th  December  1827. 

3 Second  Assistant  Collector,  26th  Jane  1836. 

4 Collector's  Letter,  10th  March  1829,  & Magistrate's  Report,  13th  Novr.  1887. 

* Magistrate's  Report,  4th  April  1839. 
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Chapter  IX.  In  I8441  began  the  disorders,,  of  which  RAghoji  BhAngTm  wm 

Justice,  the  head.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  gang  robberiv 
Crime  while  the  detections  and  recoveries  of  stolen  property  were  extreme!/ 

R Km*  Bhd  small.  Much  valuable  merchandise,  especially  opium,  passed  along 

- 184$™’  *he  Agra  road,  and  tbe  wild  nature  of  the  country  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  JawhAr  and  Dharampur  territories  made 
detection  and  punishment  difficult  and  uncommon.  The  road 
from  Bhiwndi  to  the  foot  of  the  Tal  pass  was  infested  by  organized 
gangs  of  as  many  as  two  hundred  robbers,  with  a proportion  of 
well-mounted  horsemen.  In  December  1843  three  opium  robberies 
were  committed,  and  opium  to  the  value  of  £10,000  (Rs.  1,00,000} 
was  carried  off.  In  the  beginning  of  January  1844  there  were  two 
more  opium  robberies  one  of  eight  the  other  of  forty-three  chests. 
Cloth-dealers  and  other  merchants  were  plundered,  officers*  baggage 
was  cut  off,  and  the  post  was  stopped.  No  travellers  were  allowed 
to  pass  without  a permit  from  tbe  robbers  and  the  road -side  villages 
were  deserted.  Even  in  Bhiwndi,  where  there  was  a detachment 
of  the  Native  Veteran  Battalion,  the  terror  was  so  great  that  the 
people  shut  themselves  in  their  houses.  The  cotton  and  opium 
carriers  who  were  camped  in  the  town  were  attacked  and  the  troops 
had  to  be  called  out.  In  January  1844  the  police  along  the  Agra 
road  were  strengthened,  and  fifty  of  the  Poona  Irregular  Horae 
were  placed  temporarily  at  the  disposal  of  the  District  Magistrate  to 
protect  the  traffic.*  The  leading  spirit  among  the  freebooters  was  a 
Koli  named  RAghoji  BhAugria,  the  son  of  a robber  chief  who  had 
once  been  an  officer  In  the  police.  In  October  1 843,  at  the  head 
of  a large  gang,  RAghoji  came  down  the  SahyAdris  and  committed 
several  robberies.  The  hill  police  acted  against  him  with  great 
vigour,  and  though  RAghoji  escaped,  many  of  his  leading  men  were 
caught  and  the  strength  of  his  gang  was  much  reduced.  In  1846 
RAghoji  again  appeared  burning  villages  in  Panvel,  and  spread  the 
greatest  terror  by  killing  two  village  headmen  who  were  known  to 
have  helped  the  police.  A reward  of  £400  (Rs.  4000}  was  offered 
for  RAghoji's  arrest,  and  a special  party  of  police  under  Captain 
Gibeme  was  detached  in  their  pursuit.  So  active  and  unceasing 
were  the  efforts  of  the  police,  that,  before  the  year  was  over,  four  of 
his  leading  men  JAvji  IN  Aik,  Padu  Nirmal,  Lakshman  PilAji  BAnde, 
and  BApu  BhAngria  were  captured.  RAghoji  BhAngria,  the  head 
of  the  insurrection,  alone  remained  at  large,  and  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  he  continued  uncaptured  till  January  1848.  At  the  close  of 
December  1847,  the  late  General  Gell,  then  lieutenant  and  adjutant 
of  the  GhAt  Light  Infantry,  heard  that  RAghoji  had  left  the  hills  and 
was  making  for  Pandharpur,  the  great  Deccan  place  of  worship. 
Mr.  Gell  started  with  a party  of  his  men,  and,  after  marching 
eighty-two  miles  in  thirty-two  hours,  reached  Kad-Knmbe  about 


1 This  account  in  compiled  from  a letter  from  the  command  not  of  the  detachment 
of  the  Native  Veteran  Battalion.  Bhiwndi,  5th  January  1844  ; Civil  Surgeon  ot 
NAaih  to  Collector  of  Th&na,  18th  January  1844 ; Mr.  Davidson  to  Commandant 
23rd  Regt.  N.  L,  20th  January  1844  ; Commandant,  N,  V.  R.,  20th  January  1844  ; 
Mr.  Davidson's  Report,  20th  February  1844. 

1 Government  Letter*  No.  194  of  23rd  January  1844,  and  No.  291  of  30th  January 
1844. 
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twelve  miles  from  Pandharpun  In  the  evening  they  marched  on 
to  Pandharpur,  and  Mr.  Gell  entered  the  town  about  dawn  dressed 
as  a native.  Spies  were  sent  out  to  see  if  RAghoji's  party  had 
come,  and  about  ten  o'clock  brought  word  that  they  were  close  to 
the  town.  Mr.  Gell  rode  with  a few  of  his  men  to  an  open  space 
on  the  bank  of  the  Bfaima*  Here  one  of  a □ amber  of  groups,  who 
were  coming  and  going  to  the  river,  was  pointed  out  as  Rdghoji’s 
party.  Mr.  Gell  rode  to  the  men  and  stopped  them.  None  of  them 
tried  to  escape,  and  when  Mr.  Gell*s  men  came  up,  RArnji,  the  lance 

n£ik,  threw  his  arms  round  a 
small  slight  man  in  the  dress 
of  a GosAi,  calling  out  that  he 
was  R&ghoji.  The  others  were 
recognised  as  members  of 
RAghoji's  gang,  and  the  GosAi 
confessed  that  he  was  RAghoji 
BhAngria.  RAghoji  was  tried 
by  a special  commissioner  on 
a charge  of  treason  and 
sentenced  to  death  on  the  13th  of  April  1848. 

The  statement  in  the  margin  shows  that,  during  the  five  years 
ending  1848,  gang  robberies  fell  from  198  to  45. 

During  the  two  years  ending  1876  the  district  was  much  disturbed 
by  gang  robberies,  organized  by  one  Honia  BhAgoji  Kenglia,  a 
Koli  of  Jamburi  in  Poona.  Honiara  robberies  extended  over  the 
western  parts  of  Poona,  NAsik,  and  Ahmadnagar.  They  became 
so  numerous  and  daring,  that,  in  1874,  a special  police  party  of  175 
armed  men  under  Colonel  Scott  and  Mr,  W,  F.  Sinclair,  C.S.,  was 
detached  for  his  arrest,  proclamations  were  issued  offering  rewards 
of  £100  (Rs_  1000)  for  Honia  and  of  £20  to  £60  (Rs.  200  - Rs.  600) 
for  his  followers,  and  military  guards  were  set  over  the  Basse  in, 
KalyAu,  ShAhApur,  Bhiwndi  and  Murb&d  treasuries.  In  spite  of 
these  special  measures  Honia  managed  to  evade  pursuit  in  ThAna, 
Ahmednagar  and  Poona  till,  in  July  1876,  he  and  most  of  his 
leading  men  were  captured  by  Major  H.  Daniel!.  Honia  was  tried 
in  Poona  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 

The  increase  of  gang  robbery  in  the  Deccan,  which  followed 
the  famine  of  1876  and  1877,  spread  to  ThAna.  Bands  of  Kolia 
and  RAmosbis  came  down  the  3ahy£dris,  and  committed  serious 
robberies.  The  attempt  of  the  B rAh man  intriguer  YAsudev  Balvant 
Pbadke,  to  turn  these  robbers  into  insurgents,  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  time.  Military  guards  were  set  over  the  Kaijat, 
MurbAd,  ShAhApur,  Vi, da,  KalyAn  and  Bhiwndi  treasuries,  and 
bodies  of  police  were  organized  under  chosen  European  officers. 
When  VAsudev  Phadke  left  his  gang  in  April  1879,  one  Danlata 
RAmoshi  became  their  leader.  After  plundering  some  villages  in 
the  Sirur  sub-division  of  Poona,  the  gang  descended  the  SahyA&ria 
by  the  Kusur  pass.  On  the  10th  of  May  (1879),  between  seven  and 
eleven  at  night,  from  thirty  to  forty  men  of  this,  gang,  armed  with 
swords,  sticks,  and  pistols,  appeared  at  the  village  of  Neri  about 
three  miles  east  of  Panvel,  wounded  five  men,  and  carried  away 
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property  valued  at  £607  (Rs.  6070).  At  midnight  the  dacoiti  came 
to  the  village  of  Falaspe,  wounded  three  men,  and  took  away 
property  valued  at  £6000  (Rs.  60,000).  Ou  the  retarn  of  the  gang 
to  the  Deccan,  Major  Daniel!  pursued  it,  killed  several  men  among 
them  the  leader  Daulata,  and  recovered  the  greater  portion  of  the 
property  taken  from  Palaspe.  The  fortunate  dispersion  of  this 
baud  of  robbers  and  the  lose  of  their  chief  prevented  the  repetition 
of  any  robbery  on  so  large  a scale,  V&sudev  Phadke's  attempts 
to  organize  an  insurrection  were  enable  to  make  head  against  the 
activity  of  the  police  in  Poona  and  Sat&ra,  and  tho  risk  of  any 
serious  outbreak  ceased  with  the  brilliant  pursuit  and  capture  of 
V&sudev  by  Major  Daniel  1 in  July  1879. 

Of  minor  forma  of  gang  robbery,  the  commonest  are  waylaying 
and  robbing  travellers,  and  housebreaking  which  is  seldom 
accompanied  by  violence*  The  practice  of  poisoning  travellers  by 
sweetmeats  mixed  with  thorn-apple,  dkatra,  Datura  bum  mat  a,  and 
then  robbing  is  not  uncommon.  Cases  of  assaulting  creditors 
and  burning  their  houses  sometimes  occur,  but  they  are  unusual. 
Except  some  settlements  of  K&thkaris,  who  are  much  given  to  petty 
pilfering,  there  are  no  criminal  classes  ; nor  is  there  any  crime  to 
which  the  upper  classes  are  specially  addicted.  Drunkenness  was 
until  lately  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  crime.  The  wild  character 
of  most  of  the  district  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Portuguese 
territory  of  Daman,  and  of  the  states  of  Jawh4r  and  Dharatnpur, 
are  the  chief  special  difficulties  in  the  way  of  bringing  offenders  to 
justice. 

In  I860,  the  total  strength  of  the  district  or  regular  police  force 
was  842.  This  included  the  District  Superintendent,  two 
subordinate  officers,  1 50  inferior  officers,  and  689  foot  constable®. 

The  cost  of  ma interning  this  force  was,  for  the  Superintendent  a 
yearly  salary  of  £780  {Rs.  7800)  ; for  the  two  subordinate  officers 
yearly  salaries  of  not  less  than  £120  (Rs.  1200)  ; and  for  the  150 
inferior  subordinate  officers  yearly  salaries  of  less  than  £120 
(Rs.  1200),  a total  yearly  cost  of  £3882  (Re.  88,324) ; the  689  foot 
constables  cost  altogether  a yearly  sum  of  £6680  16s.  (Rs.  66,608), 
representing  a yearly  average  salary  to  each  constable  of  £9  14s, 

(Rs.  97),  Besides  his  pay,  a total  sum  of  £241  16s.  (Rs.  2418) 
was  yearly  granted  for  tie  horse  and  travelling  allowance  of  the 
Superintendent;  £219  4s*  (Rs.  2192)  for  the  pay  and  allowance  of 
his  establishment;  and  £687  2s.  (Rs*  6371)  for  contingencies  and 
other  petty  charges.  Thus  the  total  yearly  cost  of  maintaining  the 
police  force  amounted  in  1880  to  £12,391  6s.  (Rs.  1,23,913).  On  an 
area  of  4242  square  miles  and  a population  of  900,271,  these  figures 
give  one  man  for  about  every  five  miles  and  about  1000  people. 

The  cost  of  tho  force  is  £2  18s.  6d.  (Rs.  29-4)  the  square  mile,  or  a 
little  over  8 Jd.  (2  as * 4 pies)  a head  of  the  population.  Exclusive 
of  the  Superintendent,  858  were  provided  with  fire-arms  om 

with  swords  or  swords  and  batons.  Besides  the  So  per  in  ten  dent, 

111,  fifty-one  of  them  officers  and  sixty  constables,  could  read  and 
write. 

The  Superintendent  was  an  European  and  the  rest  were  native# 
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of  India,  Of  these  on©  officer  and  one  man  were  Christiana ; 
thirteen  officers  and,  thirty  men  MiiBalmdna ; eleven  officers  and 
seventeen  men  Br&hmans ; eighty-four  officers  and  469  men 
MarAth&s  ; three  officers  and  forty  men  Kolis  ■ thirty-seven  officers 
and  117  men  Hindus  of  other  castes  ; one  officer  was  a Farsi ; and 
two  constables  were  Jews  and  one  was  a Rajput. 

The  following  statement,  for  the  seven  years  ending  1880,  shows 
a total  of  120  murders,  thirty-eight  culpable  homicides,  189  cases 
of  grievous  hurt,  460  daooities  and  robberies,  and  88,498  other 
offences.  The  number  of  murders  varied  from  twenty -one  in  1879 
to  twelve  in  1880,  and  averaged  sixteen  ; culpable  homicides  varied 
from  one  in  1874  to  nine  in  1877,  and  averaged  about  five  ; cases 
of  grievous  hurt  varied  from  twenty-one  in  1876  to  thirty-four  in 
1 879,  and  averaged  twenty-seven ; dacoities  and  robberies  varied 
from  twenty -five  in  1875  to  145  in  1879,  and  averaged  sixty-five; 
and  other  offences  varied  from  3265  in  1680  to  6834  in  1879, 
and  averaged  5499.  Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  arrested 
the  convictions  varied  from  32*09  in  1876  to  54*3  in  1874,  and 
averaged  391*  The  percentage  of  stolen  property  recovered  varied 
from  21' 1 in  1876  to  45' 1 in  1875,  and  averaged  36*9.  The 
following  are  the  details  : 

Tk&im  Crime  and  Police,  1874  ~ 1&80. 
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OFFENCES  AND  CONVICTIONS— continued. 
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Corresponding  details  are  available  far  the  five  years  ending  1849  ; 


Thdna  Crime,  1845-1849. 
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During  the  five  years  ending  1849,  of  a population  of  554,937  or 
about  thirty-eight  per  cent  less  than  in  1880,  murders  varied  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-six  and  averaged  twenty-one ; homicides  varied 
from  one  to  eight  and  averaged  four  ; grievous  hurts  varied  from 
twenty-seven  to  seventy-six  and  averaged  forty -eight ; and  robberies 
varied  from  seventy-six  to  201  and  averaged  ISO ; arsons  varied 
from  eight  to  thirty- one  and  averaged  twenty -two ; and  miscellaneous 
offences  varied  from  7147  to  10,203  and  averaged  8617.  The 
percentage  of  convictions  on  the  number  of  arrests  varied  from 
2 7*  76  to  38*30  and  averaged  32  29.  The  returns  of  the  recovery  of 
property  alleged  to  be  stolen  are  incomplete ; they  are  shown  as 
varying  from  7*18  per  cent  in  1845  to  17*25  per  cent  in  1848. 

A comparison  of  the  two  statements  shows  that  the  amount  of 
crime  in  the  five  years  ending  1849  was  comparatively  larger  than  in 
the  seven  years  ending  1880.  In  the  five  years  ending  1849  there 
was  a yearly  average  of  8843  crimes,  or,  on  the  basis  of  the  1846 
census,  one  crime  to  every  sixty- three  inhabitants.  In  the  seven 
years  ending  18fc0,  there  was  an  average  of  5614  crimes  a year,  or, 
according  to  the  1881  census,  one  crime  to  every  161  inhabitants. 
A comparison  of  the  yearly  average  of  dacoities  and  robberies 
during  these  periods  shows  a fall  from  130  in  the  first  to  sixty-six 
in  the  second  period. 

Besides  the  lock-ups  at  each  m6mlatdfir*s  office,  there  is  a central 
jail  at  Th£na,  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  Th&na  jail  on  the 
Slat  December  1880  was  650,  of  which  570  were  males  and  eighty 
females.  Of  these  210  males  and  twenty-seven  females  were 
sentenced  for  a term  not  exceeding  one  year  ; 224  males  and  thirty 
females  were  for  terms  above  one  year  and  not  more  than  five 
years  ; and  thirty-one  males  and  nine  females  were  for  terms  of 
between  five  and  ten  years.  Eighteen  males  and  four  females  were 
life  prisoners,  and  eighty -seven  males  and  ten  females  were  under 
sentences  of  transportation.  The  convicts  are  employed  in-doors 
in  weaving  cotton  cloth  and  carpets  and  in  wood  and  metal  work. 
Out  of  doors  they  are  employed  in  road-making,  gardening,  and 
quarrying.  The  daily  average  number  of  sick  in  the  jail  was  05 '6 
among  males,  and  four  among  females.  The  number  of  deaths  during 
the  year  was  four  from  fever  and  twenty-nine  from  bowel  complaints. 
There  was  no  cholera  during  the  year.  In  1 880  diet  coat  £2060  4#, 
(Rs.  20,602)  or  an  average  of  £2  16s,  (Rs.  28)  to  each  prisoner. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

REVENUE  AND  FINANCE. 


Thi  earliest  available  District  Balance  Sheet  is  for  1819-20, 
Though,  since  181 9-20,  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  keeping 
of  accounts,  moat  of  the  items  can  be  brought  under  corresponding 
heads  in  the  forms  now  in  use.  Exclusive  of  £15,027  (Rs. 
1,50,270)  the  adjustment  on  account  of  alienated  land,  the  total 
transactions  entered  in  the  district  balance  sheet  for  1879-80 
amounted  under  receipts  to  £422,276  (Rs.  42,22,760)  against 
£198,422  (Rs.  19,84,220)  in  1819-20,  and  under  charges  to 
£443,170  (Rs,  44,31,700)  against  £218,050  (Rs,  21,80,500). 
Leaving  aside  departmental  miscellaneous  receipts  and  payments 
in  return  for  services  rendered,  such  as  post  and  telegraph  receipts, 
the  revenue  for  the  year  1879-80  under  all  heads.  Imperial, 
provincial,  local,  and  municipal,  came  to  £307,960  (Rs,  30,79,600), 
or  on  the  1881  population  of  900,227  a charge  of  6s.  lOd.  par  head.1 
As  there  are  no  population  details  for  1819-20,  the  share  per  head 
in  that  year  cannot  be  given. 

During  the  sixty-one  years  between  1819  and  1880  the  following 
changes  have  taken  place  under  the  chief  heads  of  receipts  and 
charges. 

Land  receipts,  forming  45'89  per  cent  of  the  whole  revenue, 
have  risen  from  £135,255  (Rs.  13,52,550)  in  1819-20  to  £141,345 
(Rs,  14,13,450)  in  1879-80 ; land  charges  have  actually  increased,  but, 
from  a change  in  the  heads  of  account  to  which  they  are  debited, 
they  show  an  apparent  fall  from  £29,247  to  £24,948  (Rs.  2,92,470- 
Rs,  2,49,480). 

The  following  statement  shows  the  land  revenue  collected  in  each 
of  the  fifty  years  ending  1879-80  : 

Thdna  Land  Revenue,  1830 -1879. 
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1 This  total  u made  of  the  following  items  : £246,123  laud  revenue,  stmnpfl,  forest, 
excite,  law  and  jurtioe,  and  attesaed  taxea  ; £1041  customs  ; £22,600  aalt  ; £9302 
registration,  education,  and  police  ; and  £28,904  local  and  municipal  fund*  ( total 
£307,960. 
a 310—81 
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Chapter  X.  Stamp  receipts  have  risen  from  £2411  to  £16,379  (Ra  24,110- 

~ * Rs.  1 ,63,790),  and  stamp  expenditure  has  fallen  from  £751 

(Rs.  7510)  in  1819-20  to  £436  (Rs,  4360)  in  1879-80. 

Excise.  Excise  receipts  have  risen  from  £3867  to  £62,450  (Rs,  38,670- 

Rs.  6,24,500)  and  excise  expenditure  from  £502  to  £ L841  (Ra.  5020  - 
Rs.  18,410).  From  veiy  early  times  the  coast  districts  of  Thdna 
seem  to  have  had  a lavish  supply  of  palm-liquor.  An  inscription 
of  the  second  century  after  Christ  mentions  the  grant  of  32,000 
cocoa-palms  in  the  village  of  N&rgol  (N&nagol)  one  mile  north  of 
Umbargaon,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  European  traveller 
Jordan  us  (1320)  notices  the  abundance  and  strength  of  the  palm* 
liquor  and  the  drunkenness  of  the  people.  In  S&lsette  the 
Portuguese  levied  bud-dene*  a duty  for  leave  to  draw  the  juice  of 
the  palm  : they  farmed  the  right  of  selling  palm  and  moha  spirits  ; 
and  they  charged  the  Bhanddris  a still-tax  for  the  right  of 
distilling  and  selling  spirits  in  their  houses.  The  Mar&thAs,  contrary 
to  their  usual  practice,  seem  not  to  have  forbidden  the  use  of  liquor, 
but  to  have  levied  a tree  cess,  a still  cess,  and  a tavern  cess.  On 
the  acquisition  of  S&lsette  in  1 774,  the  British  Government  continued 
the  levy  of  the  hud-denc  on  brab  and  date  palms,  but  farmed  the 
excise  cess  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  palm-spirit,  combining  it 
with  the  farm  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  rnoha  spirits.  This 
combined  monopoly  raised  the  revenue;  but  the  change  was  unpopular 
both  with  the  BhancMtris  and  with  Government.  The  spirit  was  not 
so  pure  as  it  used  to  be,  and  much  more  of  it  was  drunk.  In  1808 
Government  introduced  the  Bengal  still  system,  under  which  the 
Bhand&ris  or  distillers  paid  a fixed  still  rate  under  a license 
entitling  the  holder  both  to  distil  and  sell  palm -spirit.  This  system 
was  continued  till  18 16,  hut  without  good  results.  In  1816-17  the 
Central  or  Sadar  Distillery  system  was  introduced.  In  certain 
suitable  places  a space  was  walled  round,  and  the  Bhand&ris  were 
allowed  to  set  up  stills,  paying  a duty  in  S&lsette  of  6ri.  (4  a#.) 
on  ever?  gallon  of  spirits  removed.  This  system  was  completely 
successful  in  preventing  the  illicit  distilling  and  sale  of  spirits,  and 
in  bringing  the  use  of  liquor  under  control  ; but  financially  the 
result  was  unsatisfactory.  During  the  nine  years  ending  1825-26 
the  excise  revenue  of  S4lsette  fell  from  £7600  to  £4071 
(Rs,  76,000  - Rs.  40,710}.*  The  cause  of  this  fall  iu  revenue  was 
the  heavy  cost  of  the  staff,  as  each  distillery  had  its  superintendent 
and  establishment,  involving  an  expense,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
Government,  overbalanced  the  advantages  of  greater  regularity  in 
collecting  the  duty  and  of  complete  control . In  other  parts  of  the 
district  where  liquor-making  was  uncontrolled,  except  by  a light 
direct  tax,  drunkenness  was  universal.  In  1S26  (3Uth  September) 
Mr.  Sim  son,  the  Collector,  was  so  impressed  with  the  hard  drinking 


1 Bud-dene  £*  the  oee*  levied  m ajts&a*meot  to  Und  revenue  on  toddy-producing  :om 
tapes.  It  vu  e tree  tax  or  tree  root,  wad  gave  the  payer  the  sole  right  to  the  tree, 
fruit,  leaves,  ud  juice. 

* The  detail*  are  : 181718  R*.  76,008  ; 1813-19,  Rs.  56,169  ; 1319-20,  Rs.  43,223  ; 
1820-21,  Rs.  50,957  ; 1621-22,  Rs.  54,744  ; 1822-23,  JU.  45,837  ; 1323-24,  Rs.  53,737  i 
1824-25,  Rs,  44,270 ; and  1326-26,  Rs  40,716.  Bom.  Gov,  M3.  Sel.  160,  p,  358. 
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or  gross  intoxication  which  pervaded  the  North  Konkan,  that  he 
proposed  to  Government  that  all  brab-fcrees  not  reqoired  for  a 
moderate  supply  of  liquor  should  be  cut  down. 

In  1327,  under  Regulation  XXI.  the  Salsette  central  distilleries 
were  handed  over  to  a farmer ; and  in  the  other  coast  divisions,  to 
check  the  excessive  use  of  liquor,  a new  cess  of  Is,  (8  cw.)  a gallon 
on  spirits  was  imposed  and  the  right  of  collecting  it  was  farmed. 
The  Bhanddris  resisted  the  levy  by  a general  strike.  The  measure 
was  withdrawn,  and  from  1829  the  Bhanddris  were  required  to  sell 
licensed  spirits  at  a fixed  price  to  the  farmer,  who  alone  was  allowed 
to  retail.  In  S&laette,  Bassem,  and  M&him  the  farmer  sable t his 
farm  and  the  sub-farmer  allowed  the  Bhandaris  to  distil  in 
their  own  houses  and  sell  whatever  they  chose.  So  long  as  the 
Bhanddri  paid  he  was  free  to  manufacture  and  sell  as  much  as  he 
could.  In.  Sanjdn  the  farmer  dealt  directly  with  the  Bhanddris 
or  Talvddis,  and  taxed  them  at  4 s,  to  6$.  (Rs.2-Rs.3)  according  to 
the  number  of  trees  they  undertook  to  tap-  This  tax  was  known 
as  the  tapping-knife  or  autbandi  cess.1  The  payment  of  the  tax 
entitled  the  palm- tapper  or  talv&di  to  set  up  a still  and  open  a 
shop.  A special  duty  was  imposed  of  Is.  (S  as.)  a gallon  on  all  spirits 
brought  within  or  sent  beyond  the  limits  of  any  farm,  and  levied 
according  to  agreement  either  by  Government  or  by  the  farmer. 

In  1833  Mr.  Giberne,  the  Collector,  reported  to  Government  that 
in  Basaein  the  farming  system  had  failed,  the  Bhanddris  assaulted 
and  harassed  the  farmers  agents  and  set  fire  to  his  warehouses.  He 
recommended  that  certain  concessions  should  be  made  in  the 
Bhanddri  s'  favour.  He  advised  that  in  Sanjdn  the  tapping-knife 
system  should  be  recognised,  and  suggested  that  it  should  be 
worked  by  direct  Government  agency.  Government  recognised 
the  tapping-knife  cess  in  Sanjdn,  but  left  it  to  be  collected  by 
the  farmer.  They  approved  of  the  grant  of  concessions  to  the 
Basaein  Bhanddris,  directed  the  Collector  to  fix  the  price  at  which  the 
Bhand&ris  should  sell  to  the  farmer;  permitted  the  free  import 
of  spirits  inland  from  the  coast  ; allowed  the  Bhanddris  to  sell  to  the 
farmer  of  another  division,  if  the  local  farmer  declined  to  take  their 
stock  ; forbade  the  distilling  of  moha  where  palm-spirit  was  made  and 
drunk  ; affirmed  the  farmer's  right  to  make  sure  that  the  distiller 
sold  him  all  the  spirit  he  distilled,  and  required  the  number  and 
situation  of  the  shops  in  a farm  to  be  fixed.  Notwithstanding  these 
concessions,  the  Basaein  Bhanddris  continued  unruly  and 
discontented,  and  complaints  were  heard  from  other  parts  of  the 
district.  Mr.  Simeon,  the  Collector,  and  his  assistant  Mr,  Davies 
examined  the  Bhanddris*  complaints  and  urged  Government  to  do 
away  with  the  farming  system  in  all  parts  of  the  districts  where 
palm-spirit  was  used,  to  levy  a consolidated  tree  tax  which  would 
include  both  the  old  stem  cess  and  the  excise  or  tapping  cess,  and  to 
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issue  licenses  to  individual  BhandAris,  On  this  report  Government 
ordered  that  farming-  should  he  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the 
terms  for  which  the  existing  farms  were  granted ; that  the  Revenue 
Commissioners  should  draft  rules  legalising  the  levy  of  a tree  tax 
fixed  at  a maximum  of  6*,  (Rs.  3)  a tree ; and  that,  pending  the 
passing  of  such  an  Act,  the  Collector  should  control  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  spirits  under  the  provisions  of  Regulation 
XXI.  of  1827.  The  Collector  arranged  that  the  BhandAris  should 
make  spirits  on  their  own  account  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
farmer  of  excise;  that  they  should  retail  spirits  within  the  farm 
limits  on  the  payment  to  the  farmer  of  an  excise  duty  of  6d.  (4  a*,) 
a gallon  of  spirit  or  l(d.  (1  anna)  a gallon  of  raw  palm-juice  ; that 
they  should  sell  spirits  to  the  farmer  without  payment  of  exciee; 
and  that  they  should  pay  Government  a yearly  tree  cess  of  4#. 
(Re.  2).  Though  they  differed  considerably  from  those  contemplated 
by  Government,  and  though  the  Bassein  distillers  alone  agreed  to 
them.  Government  sanctioned  these  proposals.  They  were  introduced 
in  1836-37,  and  are  the  origin  of  the  tapping  or  excise  cess  now 
levied  on  all  tapped  palm  trees. 

In  1887,  to  place  the  exciee  system  on  a better  footing, 
Government  appointed  a committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Giberne  as 
President  and  Messrs.  Davies,  Young,  and  Davidson  as  members. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  committee  reported  that  they 
were  unable  to  propose  any  improvement  on  the  farming  system ; 
they  recommended  that  farming  should  be  continued,  that  the 
number  of  shops  should  be  restricted,  that  in  certain  places  the 
making  and  selling  of  other  than  local  spirits  should  be  forbidden, 
that  the  number  of  BhandAris  allowed  to  work  stills  should  be 
limited,  and  that  the  free  use  of  unfermented  palm-juice  should 
be  allowed  on  paying  the  bud-dene  cess.  The  committee  also 
recommended  that  the  new  arrangements  introdued  into  Bassein  in 
1836-37  should  not  be  interfered  with,  as  they  had  brought  peace 
and  order  into  what  had  been  one  of  the  most  troublesome  parts  of 
the  district.  Government  approved  of  the  report,  but  the  proposals 
were  not  carried  out  as  the  Imperial  Government  contemplated 
legislation.  In  1844,  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  country  and 
the  temper  of  its  people.  Government  sanctioned  the  continuance 
of  the  system  introduced  into  Bassein  in  1836-37,  though  they 
agreed  with  the  Collector  in  condemning  its  principle  and  opposed 
its  extension  to  other  parts  of  the  district.  In  1845-46  and  1846-47, 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Collector,  the  SanjAn  tapping-knife  tax 
was  brought  under  direct  Government  management,  butin  1847-48 
the  tax  was  again  farmed. 

Act  III,  of  1 852  legalised  the  levy  of  a tapping  cess,  and  Government 
directed  the  Revenue  Commissioners  to  frame  roles  for  the  guidance 
of  Collectors  in  managing  the  excise  revenue.  The  Commissioners 
submitted  a report  which  is  known  as  the  AbkAri  Joint  Report 


farming.  They  proposed  to  forbid  the  distilling  of  spirits  above  a 
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certain  strength,  the  removal  of  spirits  from  the  distillery  to  the  retail 
shop  without  a pass,  the  adulteration,  of  spirits,  the  sub -letting  of 
farms,  the  sale  of  more  than  one  sker  of  spirits  to  any  one  person  in 
one  day,  and  the  keeping  of  shops  open  after  sunset.  In  their  supple- 
mental  report  the  Commissioners  discussed  the  question  of  fixing  the 
amount  of  palm- juice  that  might  be  retailed  to  one  person  in  a single 
day  ;they  insisted  on  the  farmer’s  keeping  simple  accounts  for  Govern- 
ment inspection;  and,  as  they  could  not  agree  on  the  point,  they 
left  it  for  Government  to  decide  whether  the  farms  should  be  sold  by 
shops  or  by  divisions.  Government  decided  that  all  liquor- shops  in 
one  sub-division  should  be  farmed  to  one  person.  These  orders  were 
unedited  to  the  coast  districts,  and  the  district  officers  kept  to  the 
old  system  and  in  time  gained  the  Commissioners*  consent  to  that 
course.  The  land  and  excise  assessments  were  so  mixed  that  no 
proper  system  conld  be  introduced,  until  the  land  had  been  surveyed 
and  assessed.  The  old  system  continued  with  such  changes  as 
were  practicable  and  were  urgently  required  In  1858,  contrary  to 
his  license,  the  Sanj&n  farmer  was  found  to  have  opened  extra 
shops  for  the  sale  of  moha  spirits.  The  farm  of  the  tapping- 
knife  cess  was  accordingly  abolished,  and  in  its  stead  direct  Govern- 
ment management  was  introduced.  In  1854  the  system  of  direct 
management  was  extended  to  Ddh&nu  and  Chinchm-Tdripur. 
In  1 856  there  were  in  S&lsette  forty-one  farms  or  sajds  of  one  to 
four  villages.  The  number  of  shops  was  regulated  according  to 
the  size  of  the  villages.  In  Mdhim  the  toddy-drawers  made  liquor 
in  small  rude  stills,  and  sold  it  at  a fixed  price  to  the  farmer,  who 
retailed  it  at  certain  places  according  to  the  terms  of  his  agreement 
In  other  parts  of  the  district  each  Bband&ri  had  a still  and  a 
spirit-shop  in  his  own  house.  Under  this  system  the  revenue  was 
small  and  the  temptation  to  drunkenness  strong.  Among  the 
Fanvel  Agris,  after  eight  at  night  there  was  scarcely  a sober  man 
in  the  village.1  In  the  same  year  the  Bh&ndup  and  IT  ran 
distilleries  were  placed  specially  under  the  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
and  the  duty  hitherto  levied  as  customs  was  fixed  at  1#.  Ijcf. 
(9  as.)  the  gallon.  In  1861,  in  connection  with  a draft  Opium 
Act  prepared  by  Mr.  Spooner,  Government  made  an  effort  to  pnt 
the  excise  system  on  a better  footing.  The  Commissioners  were 
desired  to  draft  an  excise  bill,  but,  from  press  of  work,  they 
begged  to  be  excused,  and  in  1864  Government  entrusted  the  duty 
to  a special  commission.  In  1865-66  the  Survey  Commissioner 
remodelled  the  tapping-knife  system  in  Umbargaon.  Meanwhile, 
in  consequence  of  frequent  changes  among  its  members,  the 
commission  had  failed  to  complete  their  Draft  Excise  Bill.  In  1868 
Mr,  Beil,  C.  S,,  was  entrusted  with  the  work,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  submitted  an  elaborate  report  dated  1st  October  1869.  The 
report  gave  rise  to  a discussion,  which  lasted  over  several  years 
without  leading  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  system  that  continued  in  force  in  Th4na  was  the  levy  of  the 
bud* dene  cess  on  palm-trees,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  credited 
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to  land  revenue.  Kxcepfc  in  a few  cases,  in  which  an  extra  or  tapping 
cess  was  likewise  levied,  the  payment  of  this  tree-cess  under  certain 
conditions  entitled  the  payers  to  draw  and  distil  palm-juice  without 
any  further  charge.  The  details  of  the  arrangement  varied  gneat-ly 
in  different  parte  of  the  district.  In  Panvel  the  monopoly  of  the  retail 
sale  of  palm  and  other  country  liquor  was  yearly  sold  by  auction. 

The  payers  of  the  bud-dene  cess  were  not  allowed  to  distil,  only  to 
sell  the  palm-juice  to  the  farmer  who  enjoyed  the  exclusive  right 
of  distilling.  In  Uran  the  bud-dene  cess  was  paid  by  the  person 
who  held  the  distilling  monopoly,  and,  as  the  survey  occn pants 
had  refused  to  pay  the  bud -dene  cess  which  in  1868  was  fixed  by 
the  survey  department  on  the  palm  trees  in  their  holdings,  the 
monopolist  employed  his  own  servants  to  tap  the  trees.  In  Silsotte, 
under  a system  introduced  by  Government  Resolution  3550  of  1 4th 
October  1863,  the  monopoly  of  the  retail  sale  of  pal tn-j  nice  and  other 
country  liquor  was  yearly  sold  by  auction,  and  it  was  only  to  the 
monopolists  that  the  payers  of  the  bud-dene  and  tapping  cesses  coold 
sell  palm -juice.  Payers  of  the  bud-dene  cess  were  allowed  to  draw, 
distil,  and  sell  to  the  monopolist  on  payment  of  an  additional  or 
tapping  cess  at  the  rate  of  4«,  3d.  (Rs.  2-2-0)  on  each  brab-palm,  3#. 

3 id,  (Re,  2-10-6}  on  each  cocoa- palm,  and  l*.  0|d,  (8  as.  6 pi^*)  on 
each  date-palm.  No  tapping  license  was  granted  for  fewer  than 
fifteen,  and  no  supplementary  license  for  fewer  than  five  trees.  In 
Bassein  and  Ag&shi  the  bud- dens  cess  was  compounded  with  an 
excise  cess  varying  from  2s,  4§d.  to  2^.  21  d,  (Re.  1-2-1 1 -Re,  1-1-6} 
on  each  cocoa  and  brab  palm,  and  (5  as.  9 pies)  on  each 

date-palm.  Any  one  paying  the  compound  rates  for  not  less  than 
fifteen  trees  could,  on  passing  a stamped  agreement,  distil  the 
palm-juice  and  open  a shop  in  his  own  village  for  its  sale.  In  the 
S&iv&n,  K&man,andM&nikpur  divisions  of  Bassein,  and  over  the  whole 
of  M&him,  the  monopoly  of  the  retail  sal©  of  palm  and  other  country 
liquor  was  yearly  sold  by  auction,  and  the  payers  of  the  bud-dene 
cess  were  allowed  to  draw,  distil,  and  sell  only  to  the  monopolist  In 
the  Umbargaon  division  of  D&h&nu  any  landholder  or  any  person 
owning  trees  enough  to  represent  a tree-cess  of  £1  (Re.  10),  or 
any  o fiber  person  willing  to  pay  £1  (Rs.  10),  could  on  paying  a 
further  sum  of  2s . (Re.  1)  get  a license  to  distil  and  sell  liquor 
within  the  limits  of  his  village.  Persons  who  were  unwilling  to  take 
out  a distilling  license  could  tap  the  trees  and  sell  the  juice  to  the 
holders  of  a distilling  license,  but  not  to  others.  In  other  parts  of 
D&h&nn  no  distilling  and  selling  license  was  given  for  less  than 
sixteen  brab-palms  assessed  at  4 Jd.  and  6d.  (3-4  as.%  or  for 
less  than  twenty -six  brab-palms  assessed  at  3d,  (2  o^.),  or  for  less 
than  fifty-one  date-palms,  provided  that  the  total  assessment  in  each 
case  was  not  less  than  £1  (Rs,  10).  To  make  up  the  required 
minimum  number  of  date  trees,  brab-trees  were  added,  one  brab 
being  counted  equal  to  three  date  trees  if  assessed  at  4 and 
64.  (8-4  a*,),  or  equal  to  two  date  trees  if  assessed  at  3d,  (2  coin 

Any  man  could  tap  a cocoa-palm  growing  on  his  land,  and  distil 
the  juice  on  paying  a fee  of  4s.  3d,  (Rs,  2-2)  on  each  tree  and  2*.  11<L 
(Re.  1-1)  for  the  license.  Cocoa-palms  on  unoccupied  lands  were  put 
to  auction,  and  in  addition  to  the  sum  bid  at  auction,  the  above  rates 
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were  levied.  In  the  inland  sub-di  visions  of  Kaly&n,  Bbiwndi, 
Karjat,  V&da,  and  ShAh&pur,  there  are  few  palm  trees*  and  most  of 
the  liquor  drunk  is  made  from  moha.  The  right  to  distil  and  retail 
Tnoha  liquor  in  certain  tracts  or  groups  of  villages  was  yearly  sold 
by  auction,  A tree-cess  was  levied  on  all  palms  tapped  for  liquor 
in  this  part  of  the  district,  but  the  payer  was  forbidden  to  sell  the 
produce  to  any  one  but  the  liquor- farmer. 

The  only  special  excise  staff  was  in  S&lsette  for  collecting  the 
tapping  cess  and  preventing  illicit  tapping.  This  establishment, 
which  was  maintained  at  a yearly  cost  of  £406  (Rs.  4060), 
included  one  inspector,  nine  sub-inspectors,  and  eleven  peons.  The 
result  of  this  system  was  unsatisfactory.  It  was  impossible  to 
supervise  the  countless  stills  that  were  at  work  all  over  the  district,  and 
the  abundance  of  spirit  and  the  lowness  of  the  excise  made  liquor  so 
cheap  that  drunkenness  was  universal.  In  addition  to  these  evils  a 
marked  increase  of  smuggling  followed  the  enhanced  excise  rates 
which  were  introduced  into  the  Town  and  Island  of  Bombay  in  1874. 
The  work  of  introducing  a new  excise  system  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
C,  B.  Pritchard,  C.S.,  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Mr.  Pritchard's 
recommendations  were  embodied  in  Act  V.  of  1878,  and  the  new 
system  was  introduced  from  the  let  of  January  1879,  The  mixed 
interests  of  the  landholders  and  the  Bhand&ris,  and  th©  dislike  of  the 
consumers  to  a system  which  increased  the  price  of  liquor,  made  th© 
carrying  out  of  the  desired  reforms  a task  of  much  difficulty.  But  the 
energy,  untiring  efforts,  and  determined  will  of  Messrs.  A,  C,  Jervoise, 
C.  S.,  and  W.  B.  Mulock,  C,  S.,  the  Collectors  of  Thina,  have 
enabled  the  Commissioner  of  Abk&ri  to  place  the  system  on  a 
sound  and  permanent  footing,1 

The  main  principles  of  the  reform  were,  (1)  to  confine  the 
manufacture  of  moha  spirit  to  central  distilleries  and  to  collect  th© 
excise  revenue  by  a still-head  duty  fixed  according  to  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  the  liquor j and,  (2)  to  introduce  a tree  tax  on  all  tapped 
palm  trees  and  to  regulate  the  palm  tax  in  places  where  palm  juice 
was  distilled  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  still-head  duty  on  moha 
and  equalise  the  price  of  the  two  liquors.  The  next  step  was  to 
separate  the  excise  cess  from  the  bud-dene  cess,  and  to  strip  th© 
bud-dene  cess  of  the  privilege  of  tapping,  distilling,  and  sale.  This 
was  effected  by  fixing  in  addition  to  the  old  bud-dene  cess  a distinct 
excise  tax  on  each  tree  tapped.  As  a temporary  measure,  and  pending 
the  introduction  of  a general  rate  of  taxation  after  the  enforcement 
of  the  Anglo- Portuguese  treaty  of  1879,  the  new  excise  tax  was 
graduated  on  a scale  falling  from  a highest  rate  in  sub-divisions 
near  Bombay  to  a lowest  rate  near  the  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Daman. 

In  1882,  except  in  the  Umfoargaon  petty  division  where  it  was  3*. 
(Rs.  1 the  still-head  duty  on  every  gallon  of  moha  liquor  of  25° 
under  proof  was  fixed  at  3#.  6<£.  (Rs.  lj).  The  following  statement 
gives  the  1882-83  rates  of  the  excise  cess  on  palm  trees  ; 
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The  chief  remaining  provisions  of  the  new  system  were:  (1)  The 
dividing'  of  the  district  into  three  ranges,  the  north-ooaet  range 
including  Bassein,  M&him,  and  D&h&nu,  the  south  coast  range 
including  SAlsefcbe  and  Panvel,  and  the  inland  range  including 
Sh&hapur,  Y&da,  Murb4d,  Bhiwndi,  Kaly4n,  and  Karjat.  Each 
range  was  placed  under  an  European  inspector  with  a staff  of  sub- 
inspectors  and  excise  police ; (2),  the  buying  of  all  rights  under 
which  landholders  were  free  from  the  payment  of  excise  taxation ; 
(8),  and  the  teasing  for  £8200  (Rs.  32,000)  a year  of  the  excise  rights 
of  the  Jawh&r  state,1 

In  1878-79  the  right  to  retail  palm  and  other  country  liquor  in 
S 41  sett©  and  Pan v el  was  farmed.  The  farmer  was  required  to 
bring  all  the  moha  liquor  he  required  from  the  Uran  distilleries 
and  pay  the  still -head  duty  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  his  farm,  and 
to  buy  his  palm -juice  from  licensed  tappers,  who  were  forbidden  to 
sell  the  produce  to  any  one  but  the  farmer.  The  Bhanddris  strongly 
opposed  the  increased  tree-cess,  and,  in  1878-79,  no  palm  trees  were 
tapped  in  Bassein  and  very  few  in  M&him  and  D&h&nm  The  few 
Bhand4ris  who  took  out  tapping  licenses  in  M4ium  and  D4h4nu,  were 
allowed  to  distil.  The  D&h&nu  tappers  were  also  allowed  to  open 
palm  and  other  country  spirit  shops,  while  the  M4him  tappers  were 
required  to  sell  all  their  produce  to  the  liquor  farmer.  The  liquor 
contracts  were  given  separately  for  each  sub-division,  and  the 
farmers  were  allowed  to  make  and  sell  moha  spirit  on  paying  the 
regular  still-head  duty. 

In  the  six  remaining  inland  sub-divisions,  where  there  are  few 
palm  trees,  the  distilling  of  palm-juice  was  stopped,  but  any  person 
wishing  to  tap  was  given  a license  on  paying  the  tree-tax.  The 
license  entitled  the  tapper  to  sell  palm -juice  in  its  raw  state.  In 
1878-79  the  right  to  retail  moha  spirit  was  farmed  for  three 
years,  the  farmer  being  forced  to  bring  all  the  liquor  from  the  Uran 
distilleries  under  passes  granted  by  a supervisor  straight  to  a central 
store  at  Kalydn.  The  inspector  in  charge  of  the  Kaly&n  store  kept 
an  account  of  the  liquor  received  and  distributed* 

In  1879-80  a single  farm  system  was  introduced  for  B&asein, 
M4him,  and  Ddhdnu,  and  in  1880-81  for  Sdlsette  and  FanveL  Under 
this  system  the  two  groups  of  sub-divisions  were  farmed  together, 
the  farmer  guaranteeing  a certain  minimum  payment  for  the  year  for 
the  tree-tax  on  trees  to  be  tapped,  for  still-head  duty  cm 
liquor  to  be  sold  by  him,  and  for  the  privilege  of  opening  shops  and 
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1 Government  Resolution  1771  of  6th  M*y  1&80. 
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selling  liquor.  If  tlie  amonnt  due  on  account  of  the  tree -tax  on  the 
trees  tapped  and  the  amount  due  on  account  of  still-head  duty  on  the 
moid  sold  exceeded  the  minimum  sums  guaranteed,  the  farmer  was 
bound  to  make  good  the  excess.  The  farmer  for  S&lsette  and  Panvel 
was  prohibited  from  distilling  moha,  and  was  required  to  bring  it 
from  the  Uran  distilleries.  By  the  single  farm  system  indiscriminate 
tapping,  selling,  and  distilling  by  Bhand&ris  were  stopped,  and 
greater  security  was  obtained  for  the  realization  of  Government 
demands  by  the  substitution  of  a single  contractor  employing  his 
own  men  to  draw  and  distil  palm-juice  in  place  of  a number  of 
separate  tappers  each  directly  answerable  to  Government  for  the 
petty  sums  due  by  him. 

Under  Act  V.  of  IS 78  the  sale  of  foreign  liquor,  including  beer, 
porter  and  all  other  intoxicating  foreign  drinks,  was  forbidden 
without  a license  of  £5  6*,  3d,  (Rs.  53-2)  for  shops  authorised  to  sell 
by  the  pint  and  of  £10  12$,  6d,  (Rs.  106-4)  for  shops  authorised  to 
sell  either  by  the  pint  or  by  the  glass.  In  1879-80  the  license  fees 
under  this  head  realised  £324  (Rs.  3240)  against  an  average  of 
£109  (Rs.  1090)  in  the  five  years  ending  1876-77. 

In  1878-79,  when  the  new  tree- tax  and  still-head  duties  were 
introduced,  additional  establishments  were  entertained  and  paid 
partly  from  the  liquor  farmer1  s contributions  and  partly  from 
provincial  funds.  On  the  1st  of  August  1879  the  establishment  was 
remodelled  and  fixed  at  the  following  strength  : Three  European 
inspectors  on  a monthly  pay  varying  from  £15  to  £25  (Rs.  150- 
Rs.  250),  thirty-six  sub-inspectors  on  a monthly  pay  varying  from 
£1  10a.  to  £7  (Rs.  15  - Rs,  70),  six  head  constables  on  a monthly  pay 
varying  from  £ 14s.  to  £2  (Rs,  12  - Rs.20),  and  ninety- six  constables 
on  a monthly  pay  of  16*.  (Rs,  8)  each,  that  is  a total  yearly  charge 
of  £2853  (Rs.  28,530). 

These  changes  have  largely  enhanced  the  price  of  liquor.  Formerly 
a man  could  got  drunk  for  1 id.  (1  anna),  uow  it  costs  him  at  least 
3d.  (2  as.).  This  has  greatly  lessened  the  amount  of  liquor -drinking 
and  greatly  increased  the  excise  revenue.  In  1879-80  only 
sixty-one  stills  were  worked  instead  of  3525  in  1877-78;  the 
number  of  trees  tapped  fell  from  151,348  to  38,167,  and  the  number 
of  toddy-shops  from  971  to  405.  At  the  same  time  the  excise 
revenue  rose  from  £47,250  (Rs.  4,72,500),  the  average  of  the  five 
years  ending  1876-77,  to  £61,038  (Rs.  6,10,380)  in  1879-80.  This 
great  change  has  impoverished  palm-tappers  and  liquoir- sellers,  and 
is  naturally  unpopular  with  liquor- drinkers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
district  officers  agree  that  there  has  been  a marked  decrease  in 
drunkenness  ; that  assaults  and  other  offences  due  to  excessive 
drinking  are  less  common  ; that  many  landholders  have  shaken 
themselves  free  from  their  indebtedness  to  liquor- sellers,  and  that 
unskilled  labourers  work  steadier  and  better  than  they  used  to 
work,  and  either  spend  on  comforts  or  save  part  of  what  they  used 
to  waste  on  drink.  The  enhanced  price  of  liquor,  and  the 
unrestricted  possession  of  the  moha  berry  have  however  acted  as 
incentives  to  illicit  distillation  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  district, 
and  prosecutions  and  convictions  have  been  numerous, 
b 310—82 
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Previous  to  1880-81  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating1  drugs, 
bhdng  gdnja  and  ttidjam*  in  shops  or  groups  of  shops  were  sold  by 
auction  and  the  sums  obtained  were  small.  A new  system  has  been 
introduced  since  the  1st  of  January  1881*  and  rules  have  been 
passed  for  regulating  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  transport  of 
these  drugs.1  The  result  of  the  greater  security  against  illicit  sale 
and  consumption  which  the  licensed  retailers  enjoy  under  these 
rules  than  when  the  traffic  was  free  is  shewn  by  the  rise  in  the  average 
yearly  receipts  from  £192  (Rs.  1920}  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1881-82  to  £452  10#.  (Rs.  4525)  in  1882-83.  Most  of  the  drugs 
come  from  Ahmadnagar  to  Panvel*  and  are  there  shipped  to  other 
parts  of  the  Presidency. 

Law  and  justice  receipts,  chiefly  fines,  have  risen  from  £1127  to 
£3560  (Rs.  11,270  * Rs.  35*600),  and  charges  from  £10*744  to 
£19*404  (Rs.  1,07,440  - Rs.  1,94*040).  The  rise  in  the  expenditure 
is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  officers  and  establishment. 

Forest  receipts  have  risen  from  nothing  to  £16*072  (Rs.  1*60,720)* 
and  charges  from  £45  to  £8474  (Rs.  450  to  Rs.  84,740).  A 
statement  of  the  yearly  receipts  and  charges  for  the  ten  years  ending 
1879-80  is  given  above  at  page  37. 

The  following  table  shows*  exclusive  of  official  salaries*  the  amount 
realised  from  the  different  assessed  taxes  levied  between  1860-61 
and  1879-80.  The  variety  of  rates  and  incidence  prevent  any 
satisfactory  comparison  of  results  ■ 
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Customs  and  opium  receipts  have  fallen  from  £44*431  to  £1041 
(Rs.  4,44*310  - Rs*  10,410).  This  is  due  to  the  abolition  of 
transit-  duties,  the  reduction  of  customs  duties*  and  the  creation  of 
new  departments  to  which  the  customs  and  opium  revenues  are 
credited.  The  large  expenditure  in  1819-20  represents  the  payments 
made  to  landholders  on  account  of  hereditary  land  and  sea-customs 
allowances,  which  have  since  been  commoted.  The  opium  revenue 
has  risen  from  £860  (Rs,  8600)  in  1879-80  to  £1930  (Rs.  19,300) 
in  1882-83.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  system  introduced  in 
1880-81,  under  which  holders  of  licenses  to  sell  opium  are  required 
to  purchase  monthly  from  Government  a certain  minimum  quantity  CO m 
of  opium. 


1 Government  Resolution  No.  4421,  d*ted  8tb  August  I860. 
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Detail  a of  the  salt  revenue  have  been  given  in  the  Trade  Chapter. 
According  to  the  Thana  returns  salt  receipts  have  risen  from  £21  L 
to  £110,629  (Rs*  2110  - Rs.  11,06,290),  but  the  revenue  from 
Th4na  salt  is  very  much  greater  than  the  amount  shown  in  the 
balance  sheet.  In  1880-81  it  amounted  to  £785,902  (Rs.  78,59,020). 
The  reason  why  so  small  an  amount  is  credited  to  salt  in  the  Th&ua 
accounts  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  payments  are  made  direct  at 
the  Salt  Collectors  office  in  Bombay.  On  the  basis  of  ten  pounds 
of  salt  a head,  at  4s.  (Rs.  2)  the  Bengal  man , the  revenue  demand 
from  the  salt  consumed  in  the  district  may  bo  estimated  at  about 
£22,000  (Rs.  2,20,000). 

The  public  works  receipts  are  chiefly  derived  from  tolls  levied  on 
Provincial  roads. 

In  1879-80  military  receipts  amounted  to  £571  (Rs,  5710),  and 
charges,  chiefly  pension  payments,  to  £3468  (Rs.  34,680). 

In  1879-80  mint  receipts  amounted  to  £154  (Rs.  1540),  and 
chargee  to  £1585  (Rs.  15,850). 

In  1879-80  post  receipts  amounted  to  £4165  (Rs.  41,650),  and 
post  charges  to  £2502  (Rs.  25,020). 

In  1879-80  telegraph  receipts  amounted  to  £15  (Rs.  150),  and 
telegraph  charges  to  £135  (Rs.  1350). 

In  1879-80  registration  receipts  amounted  to  £1265  (Rs.  12,650), 
and  registration  charges  to  £945  (Rs.  9450) . 

In  1879-80  education  receipts  including  local  funds  amounted  to 
£6940  (Rs.  69,400),  and  education  charges  to  £8317  (Rs*  83,170). 

In  1879-80  police  receipts  amounted  to  £1097  (Rs.  10,970),  and 
police  charges  to  £16,563  (Rs,  1,65,630). 

In  1879-80  medical  receipts  amounted  to  £1  (Rs.  10),  and  medical  . 
charges  to  £3993  {Rs.  39,930). 

In  1879-80  jail  receipts  amounted  to  £1240  (Rs,  12,400),  and  jail 
charges  to  £7250  (Rs.  72,500). 

Transfer  receipts  have  risen  from  £10,438  to  £41,658  (Rs.  1,04,380- 
Rs.  4,16,580),  and  transfer  charges  from  £142,600  to  £270,782 
(Rs.  14,26,000  - Rs.  27,07,820).  The  increased  revenue  is  due  to 
receipts  on  account  of  local  funds,  to  remittances  from  other 
treasuries,  and  to  Savings  Banks  deposits.  The  increased  charges 
are  due  to  a large  surplus  balance  remitted  to  other  treasuries,  to  the 
expenditure  on  account  of  local  funds,  and  to  the  repayment  of 
deposits. 

In  the  following  balance  sheets  the  figures  shown  in  black  type  on 
both  sides  of  the  1879-80  balance  sheet  are  book  adjustments.  On 
the  receipt  side  the  item  of  £15,027  (Rs.  1,50,270)  represents  the 
additional  revenue  the  district  would  yield,  had  none  of  its  land 
been  alienated.  On  the  debit  side  the  items  of  £2062  (Rs.  20,620) 
under  land  revenue  and  £69  (Rs.  690)  under  police  are  the  rentals 
of  the  lands  granted  for  service  to  village  headmen  and  watchmen. 
The  item  of  £12,896  (Rs.  1,28,960),  shown  nnder  allowances  and 
assignments,  represents  the  rental  of  lands  granted  to  hereditary 
officers  whose  services  have  been  dispensed  with,  and  of  religious  and 
charitable  land-grants.  Cosh  allowances  to  village  and  district 
officers  who  render  service  are  treated  as  actual  charges  and  debited 
to  land  revenue. 
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Revenue  other  than  Imperial. 

The  district  local  funds,  which  since  1868  have  been  collected  to 
promote  rural  education  and  supply  roads,  water,  drains,  rest-houses, 
and  dispensaries,  amounted  in  1879-80  to  £21,168  (Rs.  2,11,680),  and 
the  expenditure  to  £19,565  (Rs,  1,95,650).  This  revenue  is  drawn 
from  three  sources,  a special  cess  of  one- sixteenth  in  addition  to  the 
land  tax,  the  proceeds  of  certain  subordinate  local  funds,  and 
Borne  miscellaneous  items  of  revenue.  The  special  land  cess,  of 
which  two -thirds  are  set  apart  as  a road  fund  and  the  rest  as  a 
school  fund,  yielded  in  1879-80  a revenue  of  £9298  (Rs.  92,980). 
Smaller  headsj  including1  a ferry  fund,  a cattle-pound  fund,  a 
travellers*  bungalow  fund,  and  a school  fee  fund  yielded  £6868 
(Es,  63,680).  Government  and  private  subscriptions  amounted  to  coi(n 
£4099  (Rs.  4*0,990),  and  miscellaneous  receipts,  including  certain 
items  of  land  revenue,  to  £1898  (Rs.  18,980).  This  revenue  is 
administered  by  committees  partly  of  official  and  partly  of  private 
members.  Besides  the  district  committee  consisting  of  the 
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Collector,  as  sib  taut  and  deputy  collectors,  the  executive  engineer, 
and  the  education  inspector  as  official  and  the  proprietor  of  an 
alienated  village  and  six  landholders  as  non- official  members,  each 
sub- division  has  its  own  committee,  consisting  of  an  assistant 
collector,  the  m&mlatd£r,  a public  works  officer,  and  the  deputy 
education  inspector  as  official  and  the  proprietor  of  an  alienated 
village  and  three  landholders  as  non-official  members.  The  sob- 
divisional  committees  bring  their  local  requirements  to  the  notice 
of  the  district  committee  which  prepares  the  yearly  budget 

For  administrative  purposes  the  local  funds  of  the  district  are 
divided  into  two  main  sections,  one  set  apart  for  public  works  and 
the  other  for  instruction.  The  1879-30  receipts  and  disbursements 
under  these  two  heads  were  as  follows  : 
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Since  1863  from  local  funds  about  460  miles  of  road  have  been 
made  and  kept  in  order  and  partly  planted  with  trees.  To  improve 
the  water-supply  917  wells,  29  ponds,  and  27  water-courses  have 
been  made  or  repaired.  To  help  village  instruction,  ninety-eight 
schools,  and  for  the  comfort  of  travellers  33  rest-houses  have  been 
built  or  repaired.  Besides  these  works,  five  dispensaries  and  472 
cattle -pounds  have  been  made  or  repaired. 

There  are  nine  municipalities,  seven  of  them,  Th&na,  Kaly&n, 
Bhiwndi,  Panvel,  Bassein,  M4him,  and  Uran  established  under  Act 
XXVI.  of  1850  and  two  of  them  B£udra  and  Kurla  established  under 
Act  VI.  of  1873,  These  municipalities  are  administered  by  a body 
of  commissioners,  with  the  Collector  as  President  and  the  assistant 
or  deputy  collector  in  charge  of  the  sub -division  as  vice-president. 
The  Th&na  and  Kurla  municipalities  have  an  executive  commies  ioner 


Mamoipilitiei. 
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Chapter  X. 

Re  venue  and 
Finance. 

M unici  polities. 


instead  of  a man  agings  committee.  In  1879-80  the  total  nannicipti 
revenue  amounted  to  £7831  (Ra,  78,310).  Of  this  £-1978  (Rs.  19,780) 
were  recovered  from  octroi  dues,  £1 740  (Rs,  1 7,400)  from  house  tar, 
£2324  (Rs.  23,240)  from  tolls  and  wheel  taxes,  £715  (Rs.  7150)  from 
assessed  taxes,  and  £1074  (Rs,  10,740)  from  miscellaneous  sources* 
The  following  statement  gives  for  each  of  the  municipalities  the 
receipts,  charges,  and  incidence  of  taxation  during  the  year  ending 
the  31st  of  March  1880  : 


Thdna  Municipal  Details,  1879-80. 


Date 

Psopia, 

1881. 

Riciim. 

Octroi. 

Uonu- 

t*X. 

T0U1 

and 

WhaeJ 

u*. 

Ui«, 

Mirella- 

Doom. 

Tot*l. 

dra<*.  ‘ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

* d.  . 

Pknve) 

Fab.  1800,,, 

10,361 

97 

171 

64 

46 

190 

647 

1 y ! 

K n ly  in 

Msy  1355... 

13.  m 

174 

37Z 

091 

13 

74 

1*20 

1 m 1 

Mihlm 

Jst*.  1657. 

7122 

133 

70 

,,, 

43 

9 

258 

0 jit 

TKAqa 

Oct.  1M2... 

14.466 

400 

224 

622 

340 

326 

1811 

I 4 

Q&uola 

March  1864. 

10,367 

386 

166 

130 

138 

16 

623 

1 7 

Bhlwpdf  ... 

Jm.  156S... 

13,837 

314 

333 

336 

108 

1119 

1 « 

tiru 

Autf.  i860  ... 

10.149 

473 

124 

34 

30 

88 

?4S 

1 $i 

Bindrm 

March  187<E. 

14.U87 

362 

038 

46 

237 

1L02 

1 0# 

KtirU 

Feb.  1878... 

9715 

40 

... 

66 

10 

114 

9 81 

Total... 

103,834 

1973 

1740 

2324 

716 

1074 

7831 

j 

Name. 

1 

CoAsam, 

Staff. 

Safety. 

Health. 

LaboolJ 

Works, 

MlHoUi- 

Total  | 

New. 

Repairs* 

nwtu. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Panvel 

37 

0 

312 

163 

66 

(0* 

Kuly  Jin 

01 

2tf* 

370  ( 

■ 140 

"07 

381 

58  | 

133!  j 

MAh  dm 

71 

21 

103 

7 

34 

10 

31 

375 

Thfcn* 

4-* 

150 

121 

895 

125 

146 

230 

109 

t*n 

Bassdu 

108 

63 

540 

24 

80 

M 

24 

7«a 

Efhiwudl 

... 

75 

09 

303 

32 

as 

133 

301 

m 

Unm 

m 

50 

310 

60 

112 

82  ! 

064 

Madn 

... 

119 

40 

411 

333 

101 

99 

116$ 

Kurbi 

13 

34 

“I 

4 

50 

Total  ... 

787 

694 

2324 

382 

737 

1235 

713 

7SflS 
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C HAPTER  XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 


In  1879-80  there  were  154  Government  schools  or  an  average 
of  one  school  for  every  fourteen  inhabited  villages,  alienated  as  well 
as  Government,  with  7842  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average 
attendance  of  5560  pupils  or  6*31  per  cent  of  123,228  the  population 
between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Excluding  superintendence  charges  the  expenditure  on  these 
schools  amounted  in  1879-80  to  £6106  (Re.  61,060),  of  which  £2593 
(Rs.  25,930)  were  debited  to  Government  and  £3513  (Rs.  35,130)  to 
local  and  other  funds. 

In  1879-80,  under  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Educational  Inspector,  Central  Division,  the  education  of  the  district 
was  conducted  by  a local  staff  291  strong,  consisting  of  a deputy 
educational  inspector  with  a yearly  salary  of  £210  (Rs.  2100),  and 
masters  and  assistant- masters  of  schools  with  yearly  salaries 
ranging  from  £150  (Rs,  1500)  to  £7  4*.  (Rs.  72). 

Of  the  154  Government  schools,  117  taught  Marathi,  four 
Gujarati,  seven  Urdu,  and  one  Portuguese.  In  thirteen  of  the 
schools  Mar&thi  and  Gujar&ti  were  taught,  in  four  Mardthi  and 
Urdu,  and  in  two  Mar&tbi  and  Portuguese.  In  two  of  the  six 
remaining  schools  instruction  was  given  in  English  Mar&thi  and 
Sanskrit,  in  three  in  English  and  Marathi,  and  in  one  in  English  and 
Portuguese.  Of  the  1 1 7 Marathi  schools  six  were  exclusively  for 
girls. 

Besides  these  Government  schools,  there  were  four  primary  schools 
inspected  by  the  educational  department,  of  which  one  is  attached  to 
the  jail  and  a second  to  the  police  head -quarters.  There  were  no 
private  schools  aided  by  Government. 

Before  Government  took  the  education  of  the  district  under  their 
care  every  large  village  had  a school.  These  schools  were  generally 
taught  by  Br&hmans  and  attended  by  hoys  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
Since  the  introduction  of  state  education  these  local  private  schools 
have  suffered  greatly.  Still  it  is  the  feeling  among  husbandmen  and 
traders  that  the  chief  objects  of  schooling  are  to  teach  boys  the  fluent 
reading  and  writing  of  the  current  or  Modi  Mar&tha  hand  and 
arithmetic.  These  subjects  they  think  are  better  taught  in  private 
schools  than  in  Government  schools,  and  for  this  reason  in  large 
villages  and  country  towns  several  private  schools  continued  to 
compete  successfully  with  Government  schools  till  within  the  last 
year  or  two  when  the  Government  schools  began  to  give  more 
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Chapter  £1. 
Instruction* 

Private  Schools. 


Progress, 
1827- 


attention  to  the  teaching  of  Modi  or  Mardthi  writing.  In  1S79-SG 
there  were  sixty-three  of  these  private  schools  with  an  attendance  of 
about  1095  pupils.  The  teachers  education  is  limited,  but  they  teach 
the  alphabet,  the  multiplication  table,  and  some  of  the  simpler 
rales  of  arithmetic  with  skill  and  success.  The  masters  are 
mostly  Brdhmans.1 *  In  many  cases  they  are  men  who  have  failed  to 
get  Government  or  other  employment*  They  have  no  fixed  fees 
and  depend  on  what  the  parents  or  guardians  of  their  pupils 
are  inclined  to  pay.  In  addition  to  the  fees  they  levy  email 
fortnightly  contributions  and  receive  occasional  presents*  The 
entrance  fee,  which  is  offered  to  the  teacher  in  the  name  of  Sarasvati 
the  goddess  of  learning,  varies  from  3d*  (2  as*)  'for  a poor  boy  to 
2 a*  (Re.  1}  for  the  son  of  well-to-do  parents.  When  a boy  has 
finished  his  first  or  ujatni  course  and  is  taught  to  write  on  paper, 
the  teacher  gets  from  1 to  2*.  ( anna  1-Re,  1),  On  the  last  day 
of  each  half  of  the  Hindu  month,  that  is  on  every  full-moon  or 
Pumima  and  every  new-moon  or  A.mdvcUyat  the  master  gets  from 
all  except  the  poorest  pupils,  a quarter  to  a full  sher  of  rice 
according  as  the  bov^s  parents  are  rich  or  poor.  Such  of  the  parents 
as  are  well  disposed  to  the  teacher  or  are  satisfied  with  their  boys7 
progress,  give  the  master  a turban  or  a pair  of  waistcloths  on  the 
occasion  of  the  pupil’s  thread -ceremony  or  marriage*  Altogether  the 
income  of  the  teacher  of  a private  school  varies  from  about  £3  to  £7 
(Rs.  30  - Rs.  70)  a year.  Boys  of  six  to  eight  are  taught  reckoning 
tables  or  ujalnt.  They  are  then  made  to  trace  letters  on  a sanded 
board  or  to  write  them  on  a black  board  with  a reed  pen  dipped  in 
wet  chalk*  The  pupils  seldom  learn  to  write  well,  but  mental 
arithmetic  is  taught  to  perfection  and  the  method  of  teaching  the 
tables  has  been  adopted  in  Government  schools.  The  boys  go  to 
then*  teacher’s  house  in  the  morning  and  evening*  As  his  house 
is  often  small  the  pupils  are  grouped  in  the  veranda  where  they 
work  their  sums  and  shout  their  tables*  The  position  of  the  teacher 
as  a Brdhman,  and  the  religious  element  in  some  of  their  teaching, 
help  them  in  their  competition  with  the  secular  state  school  a The 
course  of  study  in  these  private  schools  is  soon  finished*  Most  of 
the  boys  leave  before  they  are  twelve. 

The  following  figures  show  the  increased  means  for  learning  to 
read  and  write  offered  by  Government  to  the  people  during  the  last 
fifty -three  years.  The  first  Government  vernacular  school  was 
opened  at  Bassein  in  1827,  and  the  second  three  years  after  at 
Raly&n.  Five  years  later  a school  was  established  at  Thdna,  and 
in  the  following  thirteen  years  two  schools  were  added  one  at 
Panvel  and  the  other  at  M&him*  Thus  in  1850  there  were  only  five 
Government  schools  in  the  district.  The  first  English  school  was 
opened  at  Thdma  in  1851,  Within  about  four  years  ten  new  schools 
were  opened  at  different  places,  raising  the  number  to  sixteen.  In 
1857-58  the  number  of  schools  had  risen  to  twenty-seven  with  1 588 
names  on  the  rolls.  By  1870  the  number  of  schools  had  risen  to 
123,  and  the  number  of  pupils  to  7027.  The  attendance  was 


i Of  the  siity -three  village  echoolmaetere  in  1679-80  twenty-two  were  Brlhmans, 

eleven  were  Marathi*,  fifteen  were  other  Hindus,  and  fifteen  were  MnulnuUu. 
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r©g£ular,  about  5290  boys  being  on  an  average  present.  In  1877-78 
the  number  of  schools  had  risen  to  151 , but  the  number  on  the  rolls 
had  fallen  from  7027  to  6975  and  the  average  attendance  from 
5290  to  5077.  In  1879-80*  the  number  of  schools  rose  to  154* 
the  names  on  the  rolls  to  7842,  and  the  average  attendance  to  5560. 
A comparison  with  the  returns  for  1857-58  gives  for  1879*80  an 
increase  from  twenty-seven  to  154  in  the  number  of  schools,  and  from 
1588  to  7842  in  the  number  of  pupils. 

Before  1867  there  were  no  girls*  schools.  In  1871-72  there  were 
six  schools  with  248  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance 
of  180.  In  1879-80  the  number  of  schools  was  still  six,  but  the 
number  of  pupils  had  risen  to  363  and  the  average  attendance  to 
217. 

In  1881  of  822*400,  the  total  Hindu  population,  8458  (males 
8326,  females  132)  or  1#Q2  per  cent  were  under  instruction;  19,766 
(males  19,611,  females  155)  or  2*40  per  cent  were  instructed  ; 794,176 
(males  395,394,  females  398,782)  or  96'56  per  cent  were  illiterate.  Of 
42,391  the  total  Mnsalm&n  population  1404  (males  1299,  females 
105)  or  3‘31  per  cent  were  under  instruction ; 2626  (males  2594, 
females  32)  or  6’19  per  cent  were  instructed  ; 38,861  (males  19,019, 
females  19,842)  or  90’ 49  per  cent  wore  illiterate.  Of  39,545,  the 
total  Christian  population,  1221  (males  969,  females  252)  or  3 08  per 
cant  were  under  instruction ; 1515  (males  1344,  females  171)  orS'83 
per  cent  were  instructed  ; 36,809  (males  1 7,589,  females  19,220) 
or  93  08  per  cent  were  illiterate.  The  following  statement  shows 
those  details  in  tabular  form : 


Education  Ccnsw*  Details?  1881, 


URDU*. 

MtruutA>rm, 

CKAtttlAim. 

Males- 

Females* 

Males. 

Ptittulea 

Uplet* 

Faulea 

Under  Instruction— 

Below  fifteen ...  ... 

TOGS 

iit 

nil 

83 

784 

1TB 

Above  fifteen ... 

1263 

a 

168 

18 

186 

77 

Instructed— 

IS 

Below  fifteen  ... 

*71 

XI 

m 

* 

to 

Above  fifteen... 

18, 038 

1*4 

9406 

96 

1016 

16* 

Illiterate—' 

Below  fifteen  .M 

168,8TB 

164.621 

rm 

7067 

am 

7484 

Above  fifteen... 

830.116 

394,961 

11,048 

13,986 

10*611 

11,7*4 

Total  ... 

438,331 

see,*e» 

39,019 

10,470 

10,009 

19*643 

Before  1857-58  there  was  no  return  of  pupils  arranged  according 
to  race  and  religion.  The  following  statement  shows  that  in  1879-80 
of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  Government  schools  seventy-nine 
per  cent  were  Hindus  ; 

Pupih'by  Baa,  1885*1880* 


fUCH. 

18GG-6& 

Par 

3.970*80. 

Pet 

cent. 

Hindu!  ... 

4340 

01 '16 

6241 

70-50 

Muvlmlni  ... 

130 

3^6 

772 

0 86 

Pina  and  other*  ... 

283 

6*76 

838 

10 ‘SB 

Total  ... 

4661 

™ 

7843 

e 310 — 83 
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Chapter  XI. 
InntmcdotL 
Pupils. 


Schools, 
1855  18SO. 


Of  7479,  the  total  number  of  boys  in  Government  schools  at 
the  end  of  March  I860,  1716  were  Br&hmans,  594  Prabhus, 

twenty- three  LingAyats,  twenty-six  Jains,  699  V&nis  and  Bh&thU, 
1611  Kunbis,  781  Artisans  (Sondra,  Lohdrs,  SutAra,  Khafcris,  and 
Bhimpis),  147  Labourers  and  Servants  (Parits  and  Bhois),  400 
Miscellaneous  (Bhdts,  Yanj&ris,  and  Bharvdds),  770  Musalm&ns, 
308  P&rsis,  one  Indo-European,  428  Native  Christians,  forty-eight 
Jews,  and  twenty -eight  aboriginal  tribes.  Though  boys  of  the 
depressed  classes,  such  as  Ch&mbh&rs  and  Mh&rs,  do  not  attend 
the  regular  schools,  in  some  towns  and  villages  special  schools  have 
been  opened  for  them  and  have  proved  successful.  Of  363,  the 
total  number  of  girls  on  the  rolls  of  the  six  schools  in  1879-80, 
318  were  Hindus,  two  were  Musalmdus,  and  forty- three  were 
entered  as  f Others.' 

The  following  tables,  prepared  from  special  returns  furnished  by 
the  Education  Department,  show  in  detail  the  number  of  schools  and 
pupils  with  their  cost  to  Government : 

TMA'WA  SCMOQL  RBTUTtW,  1S5S-56,  AND  1379-80. 


CUA 

Schools. 

Fu*ca, 

Hindus. 

M n—lnilni 

I 

i 

i 

i 

I 

1 

* 

i 

1 

h 

’ 

High  School  *»»  ,«t 

44. 

... 

i 

4.4 

444 

100 

m*4 

l I** 

4 

Anglic  VaniuoaJiLj 

1 

14 

4 

7* 

1071 

030 

1 

03 

a 

V4™CUl~  [■***  "• 

10 

00 

143 

900 

1077 

0280 

41 

70 

756 

i OLrls  „ 

... 

0 

444 

310 

444 

.44 

i 

IttMp&tmL 

Vematmlaf  .„ 

.4. 

44.  i 

4 

,4. 

,4. 

111 

... 

44. 

SB 

Tot*!  „ 

10 

79 

1M 

loss 

4149 

0363 

4t 

u» 

aw 

Pcra*— *>n«nu*d. 

Arerafe  d*SW 

Ci  m. 

Pi 

trcto. 

*0. 

Total. 

A1 

Uasdmxx*, 

S 

t 

I 

i 

i 

I 

■P0 

i 

I 

I 

11 

Sownumif. 

Hl*h  School...  

so 

114 

93 

A ogLo-  Ve  nufu  lv  ... 

37 

Sfl 

82 

no 

1T10 

020 

00 

1320 

466 

r«»4>u.  /**"  "• 

toirl*  4. 

90 

190 

SSS 

1103 

seat 

0730 

009 

2101 

470* 

44. 

44. 

43 

44. 

303 

444 

• 44 

217 

Intptctmi. 

Vamacalar  

-.4 

44, 

143 

4.. 

444 

282 

i 

rea 

patidc 

203 

Total  ... 

IBS 

289 

071 

1213 

4001 

SI  24 

878 

rise 

*rm 
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THANA  SCHOOL  RETT  URN,  1865-56,  1865-66  AND  QOS  tfliUed. 


Fn. 

Cost  n*  Fdfil. 

ClxAAfl. 

1866-60. 

1869-66. 

lerosa 

1866-  be. 

1966-ee. 

lS7*m 

Govtmmmt. 
High  School. . . 

Anglo  Vernacular  ,hl 
Vernacular  ...  j 

Boy*  ’.]! 
Lairli  ... 

U.  to£i. 
lid. 

id.  'toty. 
Jd.  to  Sd. 

£#.  to  St 
Hd.  to  lA. 
3d.  to  9d. 

£ a.  d. 

l "*  * 

0 S 11 

£ a.  et 

i e 4i 

0 17 

£ a d, 

S 9 S§ 

1 0 lol 

0 1(1  11 

1 A If 

Impacted, 
VgSTOKUIat  ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

I 10  4 

Total  ... 

- 

... 

... 

... 

Enwfl- 

CUH. 

OoTontmecb. 

Local  Cesfl. 

4Cmdcip*JJti», 

4 

i 

i 

t 

$ 

1 

i 

i 

I 

S 

■g 

i 

£ 

I 

1 

2 

i 

1 

ftiEfTiiWtfnt. 

£ 

£ 

a 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

High  School... 

...  ... 

... 

... 

£47 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Anglo- Vernacular  . . . 

60 

6S2 

449 

... 

law 

... 

174 

VemMulu  ...  J 

[ Bay*  ■■■ 
[Girl.  ... 

ZDS 

480 

1047 

261 

1420 

sboo 

I” 

... 

InapectidL 

Vernacular  ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

*** 

... 

... 

Total  ... 

863 

1147 

Zfi&S 

... 

nos 

3000 

... ; 

... 

174 

Class. 

RftlTJPTfl— coiitirt  u#d. 

Private. 

Total. 

4 

i 

4 

1 

i 

1 

1 

St 

1 

g 

i 

sl 

O'oprrrtwmJ!'. 

High  School... 

A n({]o- Vernacular 

vcrukuiv  ...  {ggg  ;;; 

Imparted. 

Vernacular  ... 

Total  ... 

£ 

60 

£ 

604 

IS 

£ 

£60 

as 

£ 

"71 

62 

£ 

400 

MS 

£ 

£30 

460 

131 

419 

£ 

2913 

2091 

4 

773 

348 

6134 

£61 

06 

692 

£70 

133 

677 

032 

060 

6004 

7006 

Eipetcjitb*. 

Class. 

Irutructton  and 

Inspection. 

Buildings. 

Scholars]!  i jib. 
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A comparison  o£  the  present  (1879-80)  provision  for  teaching  the 
district  town  and  village  population  gives  the  following  results.  In 
the  town  of  ThAna,  there  were  in  1879-80  aix  schools  with  661 
names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  478  pupils.  Of 
these  six  schools*  one  was  a high  school*  two  were  Marfithi,  one 
Urdu*  one  Anglo -Portuguese,  and  one  a girls1  school.  The  average 
yearly  cost  of  each  pupil  in  the  high  school  was  £2  12s,  (Rs,  26) ; in 
the  other  schools  it  varied  from  13#.  (Rs.  64)  to  £1  1#.  (Rs.  104). 

In  addition  to  the  six  Government  schools,  there  were  seven  private 
schools,  one  with  1 62  boys  on  the  roll.  Of  these  private  schools  one 
was  an  Anglo- vernacular  school  teaching  to  the  firth  standard  which 
has  since  been  closed,  four  were  Mar&thi  schools,  one  an  Urdu  school, 
and  one  a Gujar&ti  schooL  In  1 879-80,  in  the  town  of  Kaly&n  there 
were  five  Government  schools  with  451  names  on  the  roll,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  339  pupils.  Of  these  schools  one  was  a first 
grade  Anglo- vernacular  school,  one  an  Urdu  school,  on©  a Marathi 
school,  one  a Gujar&ti  school,  and  one  a girls1  school.  The  average 
yearly  cost  of  each  boy  in  the  English  school  was  £4  13«,  114 
(Rs.  46-15-6)  and  in  the  Urdu  school  16#.  104  (Rs.  8-7).  In  the 
other  schools  it  varied  from  11#.  7d.  to  17#.  SdE.  (Rs.  5-13-  Ra.  8-10). 

In  the  town  of  Bhiwndi  there  were  three  Government  schools,  two 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  The  number  of  boys  on  the  rolls  was 
280,  the  average  attendance  182,  the  average  yearly  cost  for  each 
pupil  in  the  boys1  school  was  19s,  fid.  (Ra.  9J)  and  in  the  girls1 
school  16#.  fid.  (R$.  8J),  In  the  town  of  Panvel  there  were  three 
Government  schools,  a second  grade  Anglo -vernacular  school,  an 
Urdu  school,  and  a girls3  school,  with  271  names  on  the  rolls  and  an 
average  attendance  of  197.  The  average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil 
was  16#,  6d.  (Rs.  84)  in  the  Anglo-vernacular  school  and  in  the 
rest  it  varied  from  5#.  6d.  to  19#.  fid*  (Rs.  2f -Re.  9|),  In  the 
town  of  M&him  there  were  two  Government  schools  for  boys  with 
267  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  186.  The 
average  yearly  cost  of  each  pupil  was  10#.  4 d.  (Rs.  5-3).  jftitthe  .corfn 
town  of  Bassein  there  were  two  Government  schools,  one  of  them  a 
second  grade  Anglo- vernacular  school.  There  were  282  names  oo 
the  rolls,  and  an  average  yearly  cost  of  14#.  9d.  (Rs,  7-6)  in  the 
English  school  aod  12#.  Bd,  (Rs.  6-6)  in  the  Mar&thi  school. 
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Exclusive  of  the  six  towns  of  ThAna,  Kaly&n,  Bhiwndi,  Pan  vol, 
M&him,  and  B&ssein,  the  district  of  Thana  was  in  1879-BO  provided 
with  188  schools  or  an  average  of  one  school  to  every  sixteen 
inhabited  villages.  The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution 
of  these  schools  by  sub -divisions  : 

Thdna  Village  Schools,  1879-80. 
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In  1880  there  were  six  libraries  and  two  reading-rooms  in  the 
district.  The  Thdna  Native  General  Library  was  founded  in  1850 
chiefly  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Key  who  was  then  judge.  The 
library  is  recognised  and  registered  by  Government.  In  1879-80 
the  library  included  a stock  of  947  books,  712  of  which  were  English 
and  285  in  ancient  and  modem  oriental  languages.  Of  the  712 
English  hooks,  128  were  selections  from  Government  records, 
seventeen  were  on  religion,  nineteen  on  law,  fifty-five  on  science 
and  arte,  fifteen  were  travels  and  voyages,  1 80  were  histories  and 
biographies,  ten  were  poetical  and  dramatic  works,  twenty-one  were 
books  of  general  literature,  107  were  works  of  fiction,  fifty -two  were 
magazines,  and  152  were  on  miscellaneous  subjects.  Of  the  235 
works  in  oriental  languages,  three  were  Sanskrit,  two  Persian,  seven 
Hindustani,  198  Mar&thi,  and  twenty-five  Gajardti  The  library 
subscribes  to  two  daily  newspapers,  the  Bombay  Gazette  and  the 
Bombay  Sam&chdr,  and  to  one  weekly  paper  the  Poona  Ihiydii 
Prakdsh.  It  also  receives,  free  of  charge,  the  Amnodaya  and  the 
Suryodaya,  No  periodical  was  subscribed  for,  but  the  Bombay 
Educational  Record  was  received  free  of  cost.  In  1879-80,  there  were 
on  the  library  lists  forty -five  subscribers,  seven  of  them  first  class 
paying  2*.  (Re.  1)  a month,  twelve  second  class  paying  1#.  (8  as.), 
twenty -three  third  class  paying  6d.  (4  a*.),  and  three  fourth  class 
paying  3d,  (2  as.).  In  1879-80  the  total  receipts  were  £47  (Re.  470). 
The  Bassein  Library  was  started  in  1863  by  the  people  of  the  town. 
In  1879-80  it  had  nineteen  subscribers  and  a stock  of  S20  books. 
It  is  supported  partly  by  monthly  subscriptions  and  partly  by  a 
municipal  grant.  In  1880  it  had  a revenue  of  £19  (Re,  190)  and 
took  three  vernacular  and  four  English  newspapers,  and  three  monthly 
magazines.  The  monthly  rates  of  subscription  were  1*.  6d.  (12  as.)$ 
6d.  (4  as.)t  and  3d.  (2  os.).  In  1880  there  were  thirteen  subscribers 
and  a revenue  of  £5  4s.  (Rs.  52) , The  KalyAn  Library  was  founded 
in  1864  by  the  people  of  the  town,  and  is  supported  by  monthly 
subscriptions.  In  1879-80  the  library  contained  385  books  and  had 
forty* three  subscribers.  It  took  four  English  and  five  vernacular 
newspapers  and  four  monthly  magazines.  There  were  four  rates  of 
subscription,  2s,  (Re.  1),  1*.  (8  at,),  6d.  (4  cm.),  and  3d.  (2  as.).  In 
1880  the  income  and  the  expenditure  amounted  to  £35  (Rs.  350). 
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The  Uran  Native  General  Library  was  opened  in  1865  by  the 
people  of  the  town.  In  1879-80  it  was  maintained  by  a contribution 
of  £6  (Rs.  60)  from  the  municipal  fund.  The  library  has  271  books 
and  subscribes  to  one  English  and  two  vernacular  newspapers. 
The  Native  General  Library  at  Bhiwndi  was  started  in  1865  by 
the  people  of  the  town,  and  is  maintained  partly  by  monthly 
subscriptions  and  partly  from  funds  received  from  the  municipality. 
In  1879-80  it  subscribed  to  twelve  newspapers,  two  of  them  English 
and  ten  vernacular.  The  subscribers  were  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  of  the  first  class  paying  a monthly  subscription  of  Is-  (8 
as*}  and  those  of  the  second  paying  6d.  (4  as.).  In  1879-30  there 
were  twenty- six  subscribers  and  a revenue  of  £22  (Re.  220)  all 
of  which  was  spent.  The  Bhiwndi  Library  contains  482  books. 
The  Panvel  Library  was  founded  by  the  people  of  the  town  in 
1867.  It  is  supported  partly  from  subscriptions  and  partly  from  a 
municipal  grant.  In  1879-80  it  had  216  books  and  took  one 
vernacular  newspaper  and  two  monthly  magazines.  There  were 
twelve  subscribers,  some  paying  Is.  6d.  (12  a*.)  a month,  others  1*. 
(8  <w.),  and  the  rest  6d.  (4  as)* 

The  Kelve-M&him  Reading-room  was  founded  by  the  people  of 
M&him  in  1877,  and  is  supported  solely  by  the  subscribers.  In 
1879-80  it  subscribed  to  lour  Mar&tbi  newspapers  and  to  six 
monthly  magazines.  The  Sh&h&pur  Reading-room  was  opened  in 
1876  and  is  maintained  entirely  by  subscription.  It  takes  four 
vernacular  newspapers*  The  yearly  charges  are  about  £3  (Rs.  30). 

There  are  four  weekly  Mnr&thi  newspapers  in  the  district.  The 
Aranodaya  or  Dawn  is  of  seventeen  years'  standing.  It  is 
published  at  ThAna  on  Sundays,  at  a yearly  subscription  of  10*, 
(Rs.  5).  The  Suryodaya  or  Sunrise  is  of  sixteen  years'  standing. 
It  is  published  at  Th&na  on  Mondays,  at  a yearly  subscription  of 
10*.  (Rs.  5).  The  Hindu  Punch  of  eleven  years'  standing  is 
published  at  Th&na  on  Thursdays,  at  a yearly  subscription  of  4 a. 
(Rs.  2).  The  Vasai  Sam&cMr  or  the  Bassein  News  is  of  five  years' 
standing.  It  is  published  at  Bassein  on  Sundays,  at  a yearly 
subscription  of  5s,  (Rs.  24). 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

HEALTH.* 

The  low  level  of  the  plains  of  the  district,  its  heavy  rainfall,  and 
the  large  area  of  salt  marsh,  forests,  and  rice  fields,  make  the 
climate  hot,  damp,  and  feverish.  The  most  feverish  months  are 
October  November  and  December,  when,  after  the  south-west 
monsoon  is  over  and  under  a powerful  sun,  decaying  vegetable 
matter  produces  an  atmosphere  charged  with  fevers  and  throat  and 
bowel  affections. 

The  chief  disease  is  malarial  fever  complicated  by  enlarged  spleen 
and  enlarged  liver.  Malarial  bloodlessness  and  scurvy  also  largely 
prevail  and  complicate  nearly  every  disease  that  comes  under 
treatment.  Many  of  the  people  of  the  district  are  under-fed  and 
under-clothed,  and  indulge  freely,  some  of  them  excessively,  in 
count ry  liquor.  This  fondness  for  liquor  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
poor  physique  and  meagre  appearance  of  many  of  the  lower  classes 
m Th&na.  Syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  and  skin  diseases  are  common. 
Children  suffer  from  intestinal  worms,  which  are  generally  round, 
though  the  thread-worm  is  also  common.  Guineaworm  is  endemic 
and  gives  rise  to  various  affections  of  the  cellular  tissue  which  last 
for  months.  Epidemics  of  cholera  used  to  be  frequent.  They  still 
occasionally  occur,  but  at  least  in  the  town  of  Th&na,  the  introduc- 
tion of  pure  water  has  diminished  the  virulence  of  the  outbreaks. 

The  chief  causes  of  disease  are  impure  air,  scanty  and  impure 
water,  scanty  and  improper  food,  and  scanty  clothing.  As  regards 
food,  rice  is  often  taken  in  excessively  large  quantities  causing 
chronic  dyspepsia  and  swelling  and  weakening  of  the  stomach.  The 
working  in  the  fields  without  covering  from  the  sun  in  the  hot 
months  or  with  only  a blanket  or  leaf-shade  to  ward  off  the  raw 
damp  of  the  south-west  monsoon  severely  try  the  constitutions  of  the 
peasantry. 

Intermittent  fevers  of  the  daily-recurring  or  quotidian  type  are 
the  prevailing  affections,  the  hospital  returns  showing  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  fever  cases.®  Remittent  fever  is  comparatively  rare ; 
when  it  does  occur  it  is  complicated  with  jaundice  and  congested 
liver  or  spleen.  One  of  the  most  painful  followers  of  malarial  fevers 


l The  details  of  diseases  and  epidemics  have  been  compiled  from,  information 
supplied  by  Surgeon  K,  B.  Kirtikar*  Civil  Surgeon  of  ThAna. 

1 Of  a total  of  95,005  admisaiona  in  1879  and  94*017  in  I860,  26*307  or  27 '6  per  cent 
and  25,244  or  26'8  per  cent  were  for  malarial  fever*. 
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is  hem  i crania  a pain  on  one  aide  of  the  head  which  is  not  amenable 
to  nerve- sedatives  or  to  quinine.  Repeated  attacks  of  malarial  fev« 
not  uncommonly  produce  intense  bloodlessness  or  anmmia  which 
sometimes  proves  rapidly  fatal  During  the  five  years  ending  1 870 
the  number  of  deaths  returned  from  fever  averaged  5393.  In  1871 
it  rose  to  12,763  or  nearly  four  times  the  number  in  1867.  During 
the  ten  years  ending  1881  deaths  from  fever  averaged  1 4,352,  the 
total  varying  from  17,109  in  1881  to  11,678  in  1875. 

During  1879  there  were  15,541  and  during- 1880  there  were  1 5,905 
admissions  for  bowel  affections.  Of  these  5151  in  1S79  and  4834  in 
1 880  were  for  diarrhoea.  Among  children  many  bowel  diseases  are 
due  to  round  worms,  a disease  from  which  grown  men  also  largely 
suffer.  This  affection  seems  to  prevail  chiefly  among  the  poorer 
classes  who  give  their  children  crude  molasses.  Natives  who  can 
afford  to  use  purified  crystal  sugar  seldom  suffer  from  round  worms. 
Apart  from  the  irritation  they  cause  to  the  whole  intestinal  canal 
these  worms  indirectly  cause  congestion  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  fever, 
and  other  affections*  The  disease  is  well  treated  by  native  practi- 
tioners who  are  generally  successful  in  killing  the  worm  by  using 
santonin©. 

Dysentery  caused  2187  admissions  in  1879  and  1914  in  1880.  It 
m doubtful  whether  these  dysentery  eases  are  not  the  result  of 
aggravated  diarrhoea  rather  than  examples  of  the  specific  affection 
which  is  technically  known  as  dysentery. 

Next  in  numerical  importance  come  skin  diseases,  for  which  there 
were  7136  admissions  in  1879  and  7525  in  1880,  The  chief  skin 
diseases  are  scabies,  eczema,  and  ringworm.  Nearly  all  skin  diseases 
in  the  Konkan  are  complicated  with  an  eczematous  condition  showing 
that  the  skin  is  deficient  in  nerve  tone.  Few  of  these  skin  diseases 
are  cured  without  constitutional  treatment  by  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  and 
nutrition  a diet. 

There  were  6665  admissions  in  1879  and  6156  in  1880  for 
affections  of  the  breathing  organs,  chiefly  bronchial  catarrh  and 
bronchitis.  Pneumonia  is  rare. 

Liver  and  spleen  diseases  pure  and  simple  are  rare.  As  a rule 
they  are  complications  of  malarial  fevers.  Heart  disease  is  rare. 
A large  number  of  men  suffer  from  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  which 
are  often  terribly  neglected.  Leprosy  and  phthisis  also  prevail  to 
about  an  equal  extent.  The  chief  cause  of  affections  of  the  cellular 
tissue  is  guinea  worm  which  is  endemic  in  the  Konkan.  The 
entrance  of  this  worm  into  the  body  of  man  is  the  direct  result 
of  bathing  or  washing  in  or  wading  through  streamlets  and  ponds 
containing  its  minute  germs.  The  stagnant  waters  after  the  rains 
are  doubtless  filled  with  the  germs  of  these  parasites  and  with 
countless  other  earth-worms  whose  structure  is  closely  like  that  of 
the  guinea  worm.  The  affections  resulting  from  the  existence  of 
this  parasite  under  the  skin,  and  from  its  sometimes  marvellous 
journeys  from  one  part  of  the  limb  to  another,  are  as  troublesome 
as  they  are  destructive  of  the  tisane  they  invade.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  introduction  of  water- works  in  Th&na,  AlibAg,  and  other 
Konkan  towns  will  reduce  the  number  of  cases  of  guineawonn. 
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As  Bombay  is  within  such  easy  reach  there  is  little  field  for  operative 
surgery  in  Th&na.  The  chief  chronic  diseases  requiring  surgical 
interference  are  taken  by  friends  to  Bombay  where  there  is  large 
hospital  accommodation  and  the  highest  surgical  skill.  Accidental 
injuries  alone  are  treated  in  ThAna. 


No  details  are  available  of  the  severe  outbreaks  of  small-pox  and 
cholera  in  1819  and  1820  which  so  lowered  the  number  of  the  people 
that  for  ten  years  the  population  is  said  not  to  have  recovered  its 
former  strength.  The  records  of  the  sixteen  years  ending  April 
1882  show  that  cholera  was  absent  only  in  1873  and  1874,  In  1875 
there  was  a very  fierce  outbreak:  of  cholera.  Till  April  no  cases 
occurred.  In  April  four  or  five  were  recorded  in  KalyAn  and 
ShahApur.  In  May  the  disease  spread  to  Bhiwndi,  Kaly&n, 
ShAhApur,  KarjAt,  Bassein,  MAhim,  and  DAhAnu,  182  of  386  seizures 
proving  fatal.  In  June  the  cholera  spread  throughout  the  district, 
the  whole  number  of  seizures  being  2851  and  of  deaths  1676.  In 
July  the  seizures  rose  to  2660,  but  the  deaths  fell  to  1545,  and 
in  August  the  seizures  fell  to  2388  while  the  deaths  rose  to  1653, 
From  September  the  disease  began  to  abate.  The  seizures  fell 
gradually  from  676  in  September  to  805  in  October,  144  in  Novem- 
ber, and  106  in  December ; and  the  deaths  fell  from  492  in  Septem- 
ber to  234  in  October,  ninety-three  in  November  and  eighty-eight 
in  December.  The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  year  was  5969. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  the  outbreak  was  the  large  area  affected ; 
few  villages  escaped.  At  Th&na  the  attack  was  most  virulent  and 
bonfires  of  sulphur  and  pitch  were  kept  burning  day  and  night  at  a 
daily  cost  of  £25  (Rs.  250) . The  attack  was  favoured  by  the  filthy 
state  of  the  town,  the  scanty  and  impure  water,  and  the  defective 
drainage.  In  1876  cholera  prevailed  in  all  months  except  March, 
April,  and  November,  The  largest  number  of  cases  were  registered 
in  June  and  August  and  the  smallest  number  in  February  and  May. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  cases  were  most  numerous  in  VAda, 
in  the  middle  of  the  year  in  DAhAnu,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  in 
Karjat.  The  available  details  of  the  DAhAnu  outbreak  show  that  the 
disease  appeared  on  the  28th  of  May  at  the  village  of  NArgol,  on 
the  1st  of  June  at  PAlgadu,  on  the  4th  of  June  at  Gholvad  on  the 
Baroda  railway  and  on  the  6th  at  Urabargaon.  It  continued  till  the 
23rd  of  June  but  only  nine  villages  suffered.  The  outbreak  was 
fiercest  at  Gholvad  where  the  villagers  are  reported  to  have  been 
panic-struck  and  to  have  died  in  the  streets,  in  some  cases  within 
half  an  hour  after  seizure.  The  disease  was  mostly  confined  to 
Mochis,  Dub)  As,  VArlis,  KAmlis,  MAugelAs  and  Dheds  who  are 
generally  poor,  badly  fed,  much  given  to  liquor- drinking  and  whose 
habits  are  dirty.  No  accurate  records  of  the  seizure  and  deaths  in 
this  outbreak  are  available. 


In  1877  cholera  prevailed  from  April  to  December  in  Panvel, 
ThAna,  and  KalyAn.  The  greatest  mortality  was  in  May  and  July 
and  the  least  in  November-  In  1 878  cholera  prevailed  throughout 
the  year.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  was  in  SAlsette,  Panvel, 
and  Karjat ; in  February  it  was  in  MAhim  and  Bassein  ; in  April  at 
Bhiwndi,  and  in  May  in  DAhAnu.  The  largest  number  of  deaths 
B 310—34 
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was  recorded  id  July  and  the  smallest  in  December-  In  1879  cholera 
began  in  April  in  Bassein  and  continued  till  the  close  of  the  year. 

In  June  it  travelled  through  DAh An  n and  SAlsette,  in  August 
through  M&him,  Bhiwndi,  Panvel,  and  the  town  of  ThAna.  The 
greatest  number  of  deaths  were  in  June  and  July  and  the  least  in 
April  and  October.  In  1 880  it  prevailed  during  the  Erst  four  months 
causing  seventy  deaths,  of  which  forty  were  registered  in  Februaiy 
and  four  in  March.  In  January,  February  and  March  the  disease 
was  confined  to  Karjat.  It  appeared  in  the  town  of  Th&na  at  the 
end  of  March  and  continued  in  April.  In  1881  cholera  prevailed 
from  April  to  November,  the  largest  number  of  cases  having  been 
registered  in  August  and  the  smallest  in  October  and  April-  The 
disease  began  among  the  fishermen  of  Kelva  MAhim  in  April  and 
prevailed  in  Bassein  from  May  to  July,  when  also  it  appeared  in 
Bhiwndi  and  KalyAn.  In  August  ana  September  it  prevailed  in 
ThAna  town  and  iu  DhokAti,  Majevdeh,  and  Rabodi,  villages  to  the 
north  of  Thiua  A few  cases  occurred  in  ThAna  jail.  In  November  it 

g revailed  in  Kaly&n.  During  the  current  year  (1882)  cholera  visited 
ilsette  and  Panvel  in  January,  KalyAn  and  Karjat  in  February, 
and  Bhiwndi  in  March.  In  June  it  reappeared  in  Panvel  and 
Karjat  and  a few  cases  occurred  at  MurbAd.  It  thus  appears  that 
cholera  is  almost  never  absent  from  the  ThAna  district ; that  now 
and  then  it  assumes  an  epidemic  form ; and  that  the  progress  of  tbe 
epidemic  seems  to  depend  on  the  frequency  of  human  intercourse 
not  on  neighbourhood. 

3 mall -pox  still  prevails  in  the  Konkau,  but  the  epidemics  are 
rarer  and  less  virulent  than  they  used  to  be.  In  18/7  of  27,309 
deaths  from  small-pox  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  1301  were 
registered  iu  ThAna.  The  corresponding  returns  were  in  1878 
eighty-one  out  of  4475 ; in  1879  five  out  of  1156;  in  1880  five  oat 
of  940  i and  in  1881  sixteen  out  of  589- 

From  year  to  year  the  mortality  returns  show  a marked  variation 
in  the  ravages  of  disease.  In  the  year  1873  the  death  rate  in  the 
ThAna  district  was  33  22  per  thousand  though  the  year  was  elsewhere 
healthy  ; in  1876  in  the  whole  of  the  district  it  was  19*43  pw- 
thousand  and  in  1877,  2786  per  thousand;  in  1878  it  was  24*74; 
in  1879,  20*66  and  in  1880,  20*22.  In  the  Sanitary  Commissioner'! 
report  for  1880  the  mean  annual  mortality  for  the  previous  fourteen 
years  is  given  as  17*53  per  thousand.  The  greatest  mortality 
is  from  fevers.  This  in  1879  was  as  much  as  16*76  and  in  1890  as 
much  as  17*70  per  thousand.  During  the  fourteen  years  ending 
1880  the  deaths  from  fever  averaged  12*74  per  thousand. 

In  the  year  1881,  besides  one  civil  hospital  at  ThAna  there  wees 
twelve  dispensaries,  seven  being  supported  from  local  funds,  four 
from  endowments,  and  one  by  Government.  Iu  1881,  103,680 
patients  were  treated,  566  of  them  in-door  and  103,114  out-door. 

The  total  amount  spent  in  checking  disease  in  the  same  year  w»  com 
£4728  (Ba.  47,280).  The  following  details  are  taken  from  the  1381 
report : 

The  Th&na  civil  hospital  was  established  in  1836.  The  commonest 
diseases  are  ague,  skin  diseases,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea.  The 
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number  treated  was  331  in-door  against  243,  and  1989  out-door 
patients  against  1692  in  the  previous  year.  Ten  major  operations 
were  performed,  of  which  two  proved  fatal.  The  total  coat  was 
£623  12*.  (Rs.  6236), 

The  Sir  K&vaaji  Jeh&ngir  BAndra  dispensary  was  established  in 
1351.  The  commonest  diseases  are  malarial  fevers,  intestinal  worms, 
bowel  complaints,  bronchitis,  and  rheumatic  and  skin  affections.  The 
number  of  patients  was  13,805,  including  seven  in-patients,  against 
16,246  in  I860;  598  children  were  vaccinated  with  success.  Nine 
major  operations  were  performed.  The  total  cost  was  £488  2*. 
(Rs.  4,881). 

The  Balvantriv  H&ri  Niik  Bassein  dispensary,  established  in  1 872, 
though  conveniently  situated,  is  in  bad  repair.  The  prevailing 
diseases  are  fevers,  worms,  rheumatic  and  respiratory  affections,  and 
skin  diseases.  Twenty -three  in-door  and  15,038  out- door  patients 
were  treated  against  forty  and  16,149  in  the  previous  year.  In 
August  fifteen  cases  of  cholera  occurred  with  five  deaths.  The  cost 
was  £536  6*.  (Re.  5363). 

The  Bhiwndi  dispensary,  established  in  1866,  is  held  in  a hired 
building.  The  commonest  diseases  are  malarial  fevers,  intestinal 
worms,  and  skin  affections.  8451  out- door  patients  were  treated 
against  8755  in  1880;  the  cost  was  £442  10s.  (Rs.  4425). 

The  Kelva  M&him  dispensary,  established  in  1872,  is  conveniently 
lodged  in  a hired  building  in  good  repair.  The  chief  diseases  were 
malarial  fevers,  respiratory  affections,  bowel  complaints,  and 
skin  diseases.  The  number  treated,  including  thirty- seven  in-door 
patients  was  8077,  and  the  cost  £585  2s.  (Rs.  5851). 

The  Sh&h&pur  dispensary,  established  in  1877,  has  a building  of 
its  own.  The  commonest  diseases  are  malarial  fevers,  skin  diseases, 
respiratory  and  rhenmatic  affections,  and  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  Except  two  cases  of  cholera  no  epidemic  occurred. 
The  number  treated  was  7105  out-door  and  four  in-door  patients  and 
the  cost  £170  8*.  (Rs,  1704). 

The  Panvel  dispensary,  established  in  1873,  is  held  in  a hired 
building.  The  commonest  diseases  are  malarial  fevers,  rheumatism, 
bronchitis,  intestinal  worms  and  other  bowel  complaints.  No 
epidemic  ooourred.  Two  major  operations  were  performed.  The 
number  treated  was  6375  out-door  and  thirty-three  in-door  patients 
and  the  cost  £109  10s*  (Rs,  1095)* 

The  Sakurb&i  Chinchni  dispensary,  called  after  Saknrb&i  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Dinshaw  M&nekji  Petit,  was  opened  in  1878,  It  has  a build- 
ing of  its  own.  The  commonest  diseases  are  ague,  respiratory  and 
rheumatic  affections,  diseases  of  the  ear,  eye,  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  akin  diseases.  The  number  treated  was  9121  out-door  and 
nineteen  in-door  patients  and  the  cost  £154  2e.  (R&  1541). 

The  Rustomji  WSdia  dispensary  at  Th&na  was  established  in 
1866.  It  has  a building  of  its  own.  The  commonest  diseases  are 
malarial  fevers,  skin  diseases,  respiratory  and  rheumatic  affections, 
bowel  complaints  and  ophthalmia.  8516  out-door  patients  were 
treated  at  a cost  of  £188  4s.  (Rs,  1832)* 
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The  Rukmanib&i  dispensary,  . called  after  Lady  Mangaldls 
Nathubhii,  at  Kaly&n,  was  established  in  1865  by  Sir  Mangald4s 
Nathubh&i,  C.S.I.  It  is  a large  handsome  building  of  which 
do  tails  are  given  in  the  account  of  Kaly4n*  Intestinal  worms, 
fevers,  respiratory  affections,  and  skin  diseases  are  the  most  comm  on 
forma  of  disease.  The  number  treated  was  5474  out-door  and 
fifty-nine  in-door  patients,  and  the  cost  £515  (Rs.  5150), 

The  Mithib&i  dispensary  at  Kurla,  called  after  Mithib&i  the  mother 
of  Mr.  Bomanji  Hormasji  W&dia,  was  opened  in  1855.  Malarial 
fevers,  rheumatism,  respiratory  affections,  bowel  complaints,  skin 
diseases  and  injuries  caused  most  admissions.  The  number  treated 
was  18,511  out-door  and  three  in-door  patients  against  7469  and 
twenty  respectively  in  1880,  and  the  cost  £502  4a*  (Rs.  5022). 

The  P.  DeSouza  dispensary  at  Uran,  called  after  the  wife  of  Mr. 
M.  De Souza,  was  established  in  1859.  The  prevailing  diseases  are 
ague,  rheumatism,  respiratory  affections,  bowel  complaints  including 
worms,  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  skin  affections.  There  was  no 
epidemic  disease-  Three  major  operations  were  performed  with 
success.  5822  out-door  patients  were  treated  at  a cost  of  £340 
(Rs.  3400). 

The  Government  dispensary  at  M&ther&n  was  opened  about  1856. 
It  is  held  in  a part  of  the  Superintendent's  office.  The  commonest 
diseases  are  intestinal  worms,  fevers,  respiratory  diseases,  and  akin 
diseases.  The  nnmber  of  patients  was  874,  and  the  cost  £72  16#* 
(Rs.  728)* 

According  to  the  1881  census  returns  8197  (males  1787,  females 
1410)  persons  or  O' 35  per  cent  of  the  population  were  infirm.  Of  the 
total  number  2881  (males  1594,  females  1287)  were  Hindus;  141 
(males  83,  females  58)  were  Musa! mins ; 111  were  Christians  and 
64  came  under  the  head  of  Others.  Of  3197,  the  total  number  o£ 
infirm  persons,  396  (males  244,  females  152)  or  1238  per  cent  were  of 
unsound  mind;  1397  (males  635,  females  762)  or  43‘6  per  cent  were 
blind ; 655  (males  393,  females  262)  or  20' 4 per  cent  were  deaf  and 
dumb  ; and  749  (males  515,  females  234)  or  23'4per  cent  were  lepers. 
The  details  are : 

Tkdna  fttfrm*,  1881. 
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Vftooiasttan.  In  1881-82,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Sanitary  Commis-  COm 

sioner  Konkan  Registration  District,  the  work  of  vaccination  was 
carried  on  by  sixteen  vaccinators  with  yearly  salaries  varying  from 
£16  16#,  (Rs-  168)  to  £28  16#.  (Re.  288).  Of  the  operators  thirteen 
were  distributed  over  the  rural  parts  of  the  district,  two  for  each  of 
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the  sub-divisions  of  D&h4nu  and  ShAh&pur,  and  one  for  each  of  the 
other  nine  sub-divisions.  Of  the  three  remaining  operators  one  was 
posted  in  Th&na,  a second  in  Panvel  and  Uran>  and  a third  in  Kalj&n 
and  BhiwodL  Vaccination  was  also  practised  by  the  medical 
officers  of  twelve  dispensaries.  The  total  number  of  persons  vacci- 
nated was  23,726  besides  1007  revacinafced  as  compared  with  11,284 
vaccinations  in  1869-70. 

The  following  abstract  shows  the  sex,  religion,  and  age  of  the 
persons  vaccinated  : 

Thdna  Vaccination  Details,  1869-70  and  1381 -St . 
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The  total  cost  of  these  operations  in  1881*82  was  £823  (Rs,  6280) 
or  about  8id.  (5£  a#.)  for  each  successful  case.  The  entire  charge 
was  made  up  of  the  following  items ; supervision  and  inspection 
£358  6s.  (Rs.  3583),  establishment  £436  60.  (Be.  4363)  and  contin- 
gencies £28  8a.  (Rs.  284)-  Of  these  the  supervising  and  inspecting 
charges  were  wholly  met  from  Government  provincial  funds  while 
£884  8a  (Rs.  3844)  were  borne  by  the  local  funds  of  the  different 
eub-divUions,  and  £80  6s.  (Ra.  803)  were  paid  by  the  municipal ifciea 
of  Th&na,  Panvel,  TJran,  Kaly4n,  and  Bhiwndi  for  the  entertainment 
of  three  vaccinators. 

Besides  cow-pox  the  chief  cat  tie’ diseases  are  phdnst,  kkurkhutf 
and  vdghchavda.  When  attacked  with  ph&nsi,  which  prevails  in  the 
hot  months,  especially  in  seasons  of  drought,  the  tongue  becomes 
black  and  the  veins  on  the  tongue  swell.  Saliva  runs  freely,  food 
is  refused  and  the  animal  shortly  dies.  In  khurkhutM  which  prevails 
during  or  immediately  after  the  rains  and  which  is  less  fetal  than 
phansi,  the  mouth  and  feet  of  the  animal  are  affected  and  give  an 
offensive  smell.  The  rubbing  of  teakwood  oil  and  making  the 
animal  stand  in  mud  are  the  ordinary  remedies.  In  vdghchavdm 
the  animal's  body  swells  and  saliva  ooaes  from  the  mouth.  The 
animal  is  branded  and  a tola  or  two  of  tiger's  fat  is  given  mixed 
with  grass  or  bread. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  sixteen  years  ending  1881,  as 
shown  in  the  Sanitary  Commissioner's  yearly  reports,  is  245,326,  or 
an  average  yearly  mortality  of  15,332,  or  seventeen  per  thousand. 
Of  the  average  number  of  deaths  11,453,  or  74' 6 per  cent  were 
returned  as  due  to  fevers,  1026  or  6*6  per  cent  to  cholera,  408  or  2*6 
per  cent  to  small-pox,  375  or  2-4  per  cent  to  bowel  complaints,  and 
1688  or  11-0  per  cent  to  miscellaneous  diseases.  Deaths  from 
violence  or  accidents  averaged  380  or  2*4  per  cent  of  the  average 
mortality  of  the  district.  During  the  eleven  years  ending  1881  the 
number  of  births  was  returned  at  190,050  souls  or  an  average  yearly 
birth-rate  of  18,679  souls,  or  twenty  per  thousand.  The  details  are  : 
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The  unsettled  character  of  a large  section  of  the  population  and 
the  difficulty  of  collecting  accurate  statistics  render  the  6 gores  in 
the  statement  doubtful. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SUB-DI  VISIONS. 

DaTianu  is  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  district.  It  includes 
the  petty- division  of  Umbargaon  and  encloses  part  of  the  Jawh&r 
state.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Surat  and  Daman,  on  the  eaefc 
by  Daman  Mokh&da  and  JawhAr,  on  the  south  by  Jawh&r  and 
MAhim,  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  Its  area  is  643  square  miles, 
its  population1  (1881)  109,322  or  170  to  the  square  mile,  and  its 
(1880)  land  revenue  £12,684  (Re.  1,26,840). 

The  whole  of  the  648  square  miles  are  occupied  by  Government 
villages.  They  contain  178,323  acres  or  43'3  per  cent  of  arable 
assessed  land,  120,264  acres  or  29*2  per  cent  of  arable  unassessed, 
42,990  acres  or  10'4  per  cent  of  unarable,  and  70,318  acres  or  17*08 
per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  ponds,  and  river  beds.  Of  the  298,587 
arable  acres  8624  are  alienated  land  in  Government  villages.  In 
1380-81,  of  the  remaining  289,963  acres  of  arable  Government  land, 
77,540  or  26' 7 per  cent  were  under  tillage. 

The  country  is  rolling  and  picturesque,  most  of  the  interior 
being  occupied  by  forest-clad  hills  in  small  detached  ranges  of 
varying  height.  Towards  the  coast  are  broad  flats,  hardly  above  sea 
level  and  seamed  by  tidal  creeks. 

Though  pleasant  and  equable,  the  climate  of  the  coast  villages  is 
feverish  for  two  or  three  months  after  the  rains,  and,  except  in  the 
hot  weather,  the  interior  is  very  unhealthy.  During  the  ten  years 
ending  1881,  there  was  an  average  rainfall  of  sixty -three  inches. 

The  sub-division  is  watered  by  four  chief  streams,  the  Daman ganga 
in  the  north,  the  K&Ill  in  the  east,  the  Surya  in  the  south,  and  the 
Yaruli  in  the  west.  The  supply  of  water  is  fair  especially  on  the  coast. 
In  1881-82  there  were  four  river  dams,  157  ponds,  685  wells  eight 
with  and  677  without  steps,  and  217  rivers  streams  and  springs. 

Though  the  soil  is  said  to  be  fit  for  garden  tillage,  garden  crops 
are  not  grown  to  any  great  extent.  Rice  is  the  chief  crop,  but  much 
ndchni  is  raised  in  the  interior  and  the  castor  plant  is  common  in  the 
north. 

In  1 866-67,  when  the  survey  rates  were  introduced,  7853  holdings 
or  khdtds  were  recorded.  In  1879-80  there  were  7582  holdings 
with  an  average  area  of  22^  acres  and  an  average  rental  of 
about  £1  14a.  (Its.  17).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural 
population,  these  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  acres 
at  a yearly  rent  of  8*.  8|d.  (Rs.  4-5-8).  If  distributed  among  the 
whole  population  of  the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount 
to  1 J acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  2s.  4d.  (Re.  1-2-8). 

In  2 12  Government  villages  rates  were  fixed  in  1863-64  and 
1866-67  for  thirty  years  in  the  petty- division  of  Umbargaon  and 

i The  nriMd  population  {100,322)  ii  about  700  more  than  the  original  total  gtvea 
above  at  p 2. 
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for  twenty-seven  years  in  the  sub-di vision  of  Ddbdnu.  The  158,669 
occupied  acres,  at  average  acre  rates  of  4| d.  (2  as.  II  p*_)  for  dry 
crop,  7a.  11  id.  (Rs.  3-15-10)  for  garden  land,  and  4s.  10|*i.  (Ks.  2-7) 
for  rice,  yielded  £11,950  16s.  (Rs.  1,19,508),  The  remaining'  11,043 
acres  of  arable  waste  was  rated  at  £439  (Re,  4390)  and  alienations  at 
£702  16*.  (Rs.  7028),  Deducting  alienations  £702  16*.  (Rs.  7028), 
and  adding  quit-rents  £462  18*.  (Rs,  4629)  and  grass  lands  £26 
18*.  (Rs,  269),  the  total  rental  of  the  212  villages  amounted  to 
£12,879  14*.  (Rs.  1,28,797).  The  following  statement  gives  the 
details : 


fiah&nu  Rerat  Roll,  1879-80. 
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In  1881  109,322  people  owned  5678  carts,  9803  ploughs,  20,208 
oxen,  16,374  cows,  3390  buffaloes,  133  horses,  and  7297  sheep  and 
goats. 

In  1880-81,  of  158,876  acres,  the  total  area  of  tilled  land,  83,475 
or  52*5  per  cent  were  fallow.  Of  the  remaining  75,401  acres  2139 
were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  77,540  acres  under  tillage,  grain  crops 
occupied  64,767  or  83'5  per  cent,  41,916  of  which  were  under  rice 
h hat  Oryza  saliva,  12,118  under  kodra  Paspalum  aerobic  ulatum, 
10,021  under  todchni  or  ragi  Eleusine  coracana,  527  under  ehenna 
Panic  am  railiaceum,  128  under  wheat  gahu  Triticum  sestivum,  and 
57  under  great  millet  jvdri  Sorghum  vulgare.  Pulses  occupied  8241 
acres  or  10*1  per  cent,  of  which  206  were  under  gram  harbhara 
Cicer  arietumm,  2115  under  cajau  pea  tur  Cajanus  indicus,  333 
under  green  gram  mug  Phaseolus  radiatns,  2217  under  black  gram 
ttdid  Phaseolus  mungo,  279  under  peas  vatdna  Pisum  sativum,  and 
3091  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  3780  acres  or  4‘8  per 
cent,  433  of  which  were  under  gingeily  seed  til  Seaamum  indicum, 
and  the  rest  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  435  acres 
or  0*6  per  cent,  all  of  them  under  ambddi  Hibiscus  cannabinas. 
Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  317  acres  or  0*4  per  cent,  224  of  them 
under  sugarcane  us  Saccharum  officinamm,  and  the  rest  under 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  that  of  109,322  people  106,152 
or  97-10  per  cent  were  Hindus,  1679  or  1*53  per  cent  MuBalmAns, 

1391  or  1-27  per  cent  Pdrsis,  and  100  or  O' 09  per  cent  Christians,  -.com 
The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 2335  BrAhmans ; 589  K&yaath 
Prabhus,  writers  ; 683  VAnis,  587  Jains,  197  LohAnAs,  15  TAmbolia, 

34  BhAtiAs,  and  8 LingAyats,  traders;  9560  Kunbis,  915  KAmlia, 

303  MAlis,  279  VanjAris,  167  Agris,  118  Chokhars,  7 Ch  Arana,  3 
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Hetkaris,  and  2 K Am  A this,  husbandmen  and  gardeners;  51  Telis, 
oil-pressers ; 12  Koahtis,  weavers  ; 4 Sangars,  blanket- weavers ; 
1658  SuUrs,  carpenters ; 609  KumbhArs,  potters;  312  L oh  firs, 
blacksmiths ; 304  Sonars,  gold  and  silver  smiths ; 217  Shimpis, 
tailors  ; 97  PAtharvats  and  92  BeldArs,  masons  ; 29  KAsArs,  bangle- 
seiters  ; 8 TAmbats,  coppersmiths  ; 79  Guravs,  temple  servants  ; 45 
Bhorpis,  dancers  and  singers ; 8 BhAts,  bards ; 52  NhAvis,  barbers; 
45  Parits,  washermen;  151  Gavlis,  milk-sellers;  124  Dhangars, 
shepherds ; 12  KAnadAs,  herdsmen  ; 541 1 M&cbhis  and  2437 

M Angel 4s,  fishermen  ; 39  KhArvis,  sailors  ; 33  Bhois,  river- fishers  ; 
3460  BhandAris,  palm-juice  drawers;  449  Fardeshis,  messengers; 
29  KhAtiks,  botchers;  9 Buruds,  bamboo- worker s ; 10,444  Dubl As, 
44,238  VArlis,  7590  Konkanis,  5910  DhondiAs,  866  KAthkaris,  110 
ThAknrs,  and  42  Bhils,  early  tribes;  459  ChAmbhArs,  leather- workers; 
4738  MhArs  and  29  MAngs,  village  servants ; 53  Bhangis,  scavengers; 
and  52  GosAvis  and  BairAgis,  40  BharAdis,  16  Jangams,  6 Jogis,  2 
KolhAtis,  and  2 KApdis,  religious  beggars  and  wanderers. 

Ha;him  lies  in  the  west  of  the  district.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  DAhAnu,  on  the  east  by  JawhAr  and  YAda,  on  the  south  by 
the  Vait&ma  and  Bassein,  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea.  Its  area  is 
419  square  miles  ; its  population  (1881)  TTjSOO1  or  184  to  the  square 
mile,  and  its  (1880}  land  revenue  £11,765  (Rs.  1,17,650). 

Of  419  square  miles,  about  nine  miles  are  occupied  by  the  lands 
of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder  contains  1 12,086  acres  or 
42"7  per  cent  of  arable  land,  16,606  acres  or  6'3  per  cent  of  unarable 
land,  18,400  acres  or  7 per  cent  of  grass  or  kuran,  and  1 15,305 
acres  or  43*9  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  ponds,  and  river  beds. 
From  the  112,086  arable  acres  fourteen  acres  of  alienated  land 
have  to  be  taken.  In  1880-81,  of  the  balance  of  112,072  acres  of 
arable  Government  land,  43,281  or  38*6  per  cent  were  under  tillage. 

A high  range  of  forest-clad  hills  divides  the  aub-divieion  from 
north  to  south,  and  until  lately,  when  (1881)  a good  road  was  made 
through  the  ChahAd  pass  in  the  middle  of  the  range,  formed  a 
barrier  impassable  to  carts  except  for  two  miles  north  of  MahAgaon. 
To  the  east  of  this  range,  and  parallel  to  it,  flows  the  Surya  river  till 
it  falls  into  the  Vaitama.  The  north-east  comer  of  the  sub-division 
is  full  of  high  hills  with  jagged  peaks,  of  which  Asheri  is  the  chief ; 
in  the  south-east  Takmak  rises  2000  feet  above  the  sea ; the  rest  of 
the  inland  stripis  a rolling  country  little  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  streams.  The  land  to  the  west  of  the  central  range  is  low,  flat, 
and  broken  by  swamps  and  tidal  creeks. 

On  the  coast  the  climate  is  equable  and  pleasant,  but  in  the 
interior  the  heat  of  the  hot  weather  ia  intense.  Especially  during  and 
after  the  rains  the  climate  is  unhealthy  and  feverish,  both  inland 
and  on  the  coast.  Ibn-ing  the  ten  years  ending  1881  the  yearly 
rainfall  averaged  sixty- four  inches. 

Beyond  the  tidal  limit,  the  Yaitama  and  the  Surya  rivers  supply 
fresh  water  throughout  the  year.  Elsewhere  also  the  supply  is 


i The  revised  population  (77,360)  in  about  470  more  then  the  origins!  total  given 
above  At  page  2. 
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fain  The  Vaitaroa  rises  in  the  Sahy&dris  and  meets  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  sub-division.  It  then  runs  north  for  about  eight  miles 
along  the  border,  and  enters  the  sub-division  after  it  is  joined,  by  the 
Deherja  at  Teneh,  From  Teneh  it  takes  a sudden  bend  south- west 
for  eight  miles  till  it  is  met  by  the  Surya.  After  its  junction  with 
the  Surya  it  runs  south  for  about  twelve  miles,  and,  thence  west 
along  the  border  of  the  sab-division  to  the  sea.  It  is  navigable 
for  good-sized  native  craft  of  twenty-five  tons  (100  khttruHs)  to 
Manor  twenty-five  miles  from  its  month*  In  the  bend  of  the 
Vait&ma  two  ranges  of  forest-clad  hills  enclose  a valley  along 
which  runs  a streamlet.  There  is  a hot  spring  on  the  bank:  of  this 
streamlet  at  S&tivli,  and  another  near  Skye  on  the  bank  of  the 
Vaitarna  not  far  from  Manor.  In  1881-82  there  were  270  ponds, 
1284  wells  nine  with  and  1275  without  stepH,  and  154  rivers  streams 
and  springs. 

The  soil  varies  from  red  to  black  and  sandy  black*  The  staple 
crop  is  rice*  The  area  of  dry- crop  land,  including  varkas  or  uplands, 
is  larger  than  of  rice  land.  N&chni  and  pulses  are  grown  to  some 
extent,  and  on  the  coast  there  is  considerable  garden  cultivation  of 
plantains  and  betel  leaf.  The  palmyra-palm  abounds  everywhere. 

In  1882-63,  when  survey  rates  were  introduced,  6846  holdings  or 
khataa  were  recorded.  In  1879-80  there  were  6785  holdings  with 
an  average  area  of  12^  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £1  15s.  1 id. 
(Rs,  17-8-10) . If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population, 
these  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  3^  acres  at  a 
yearly  rental  of  9 s.  9jd.  (Rs*  4-14-1).  If  distributed  among  the 
whole  population  of  the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount 
to  acres  and  the  incidence  of  the  land-tax  to  3s,  J d.  (Rcl  1-3-5)* 

In  190  Government  villages  rates  were  fixed  in  1862-63  for 
thirty  years.  The  77,272  occupied  acres,  at  average  acre  rates  of 
8$d.  (2  as.  7 vb.)  for  dry  crop,  8s.  2 Jd*  (Rs.  4-1-9)  for  garden  land, 
and  6s.  5d.  (Rs.  2-11-4)  for  rice,  yielded  £11,006  8*.  (R&  1,10,064). 
The  remaining  8115  acres  of  arable  waste  were  rated  at  £631  4*. 
(Re.  3312)  ana  alienations  at  £860  (Rs,  8600).  Deducting  aliena- 
tions £860  (Rs,  8600),  and  adding  quit-rents  £512  8s.  (Rs,  5124) 
and  grass  lands  £60  18s*  (Rs,  609),  the  total  rental  of  the  190 
villages  amounted  to  £11,911  (Rs,  1,19, 110),  The  following  state- 
ment gives  the  details : 
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In  1881  77,360  people  owned  4364  carts,  7969  ploughs,  14,266 
oxen,  12,035  cows,  6967  buffaloes,  100  horses,  and  5664  sheep  and 
goats. 

In  1880-81,  of  77,430  acres  the  total  area  of  tilled  land,  34,681 
acres  or  44*7  per  cent  were  fallow.  Of  the  remaining  42,749  acres 
532  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  43,281  acres  under  tillage,  grain 
crops  occupied  40,232  or  92*95  per  cent,  of  which  36,048  were 
under  rice  bkdt  Ory&a  eativa,  2014  under  ndchni  or  rdgi  Eleuaine 
coracana,  1990  under  kodra  P as  pal  urn  scrobiculatum,  and  180  under 
chenna  Pauicum  miliaceum.  Pulses  occupied  1712  acres  or  3'95  per 
cent,  of  which  296  acres  were  under  gram  harbhara  Cicer  arietinnm, 
thirty  under  cajan  pea  tur  Cajanus  indices,  twenty-nine  under 
green  gram  mug  Phaseolus  radiates,  1030  under  black  gram 
udid  Phaseolus  mungo,  sixteen  under  peas  vdtdna  Pisum  sativum, 
and  311  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  forty -eight  acres 
or  0*11  per  cent,  of  which  twelve  were  under  rapeseed  atrsav 
Brasaica  napue,  eighteen  under  gin  gel  ly  seed  til  Sesamam  indicum, 
and  eighteen  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  twenty- eight 
acres  or  *07  per  cent,  the  whole  of  which  was  under  ambddi 
Hibiscus  cannabmus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  1261  acres  or 
2*91  per  cent,  of  which  303  were  under  sugarcane  vs  Sacchamm 
offiemarum,  253  under  ginger  die  Zingiber  officinale,  and  705  under 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  that  of  77,360  people  74,462 
or  96*25  per  cent  were  Hindus  ; 2335  or  3*02  per  cent  MusalmAns  ; 
401  or  0*52  per  cent  PArsis;  and  161  or  0*20  per  cent  Christians. 
The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  2697  Brahmans  ; 455  KAyasth 
Frabhus,  writers ; 716  VAnis,  195  Jains,  32  LingAyafcs,  and  3 
TAmbolis,  traders ; 11,224  Kunbis,  6949  Agria,  4411  MAlia,  2400 
Van  j Aria,  3 Ch  Arana,  and  2 KAmAthis,  husbandmen  and  gardeners  ; 
6 Telia,  oil-presaers  ; 5 Kbatris,  weavers  ; 1881  SutArs,  carpenters; 
466  Sonars,  gold  and  silversmiths  ; 367  KumbhAra,  potters ; 255 
Bhimpis,  tailors;  215  LohArs,  blacksmiths;  111  BeldArs  and  14 
PAtharvats,  stone-masons  ; 83  KAaAra,  bangle-sellers;  14  Jingars, 
saddlers ; 55  Quravs,  temple  servants ; 5 Bhats,  bards ; 18 1 NhAvis, 
barbers;  33  Farits,  washermen  ; 56  Gavlis,  milk-sellers ; 32  Dhangars, 
shepherds;  5245  MAngelAa  and  166  MAchhis,  fishermen;  128 
KhArvis,  sailors ; 40  Bhois,  river-fishera  ; 4948  BhandAris,  palm-juice 
drawers;  106  Pardeshis,  messengers;  10  KhAtiks,  butchers;  16,688 
Konkanis,  9443  VArlis,  1458  KAthkaris,  392  DublAs,  106  Kolia, 
185  Vadars,  and  25  ThAkurs,  early  tribes;  420  ChAmbhArs,  leather- 
workers;  2974  MhArs,  village  servants ; 12  Bhangis,  scavengers; 
and  170  BharAdis,  62  GosAvis  and  BairAgis,  8 Jangams,  6 Jogis, 
and  4 Gondhlis,  religious  beggars. 

Va'da  until  1866  was  a petty  division  of  the  old  Kolvan,  the 
present  ShAhApur.  It  is  boundea  on  the  north  by  the  JawhAr  state 
and  the  Deherja  river  which  separates  it  from  part  of  Basaein,  on 
the  east  by  ShAhApur,  on  the  south  by  the  TAnsa  river  which  separates 
it  from  Bniwndi,  and  on  the  west  by  the  V aitama  and  the  hilly 
country  on  its  south  bank  which  separate  it  from  Basse  in  and 
MAhim.  Its  area  is  309  square  miles,  its  population  (1881) 
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36,497  or  118  to  the  square  mile,  and  its  (1880)  land  revenue 
£4895  (Re.  48,950). 

Of  its  309  square  miles,  about  forty-two  are  occupied  by  tlie  lands 
of  alienated  villages.  The  remaining  170,880  contain  56,688 
acres  or  33’ 1 per  cent  of  arable  land;  19,286  acres  or  11*2  per  cent 
of  unarable  land  ; 42,844  acres  or  24' 7 per  cent  of  Tillage  forests  and 
pastnres  ; 42,838  acres  or  25’ 1 per  cent  of  Government  forest  ; and 
9724  acres  or  5"6  per  cent  of  alienated  land  in  Government 
villages.  From  170,880  acres  the  total  area  of  Government  villages, 
9724  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  the  alienated  land  in 
Government  villages.  In  1880-81,  of  the  balance  of  161,156  acres 
the  area  of  Government  land,  27,482  acres  or  17'05  per  cent  were 
under  tillage. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Vaitaraa  which  divide©  the  sub-division 
from  north  to  south,  the  land  is  well  cultivated  and  the  villages 
are  fairly  numerous.  The  rest  of  the  sub-division,  especially  in  tbs 
north-west  and  the  east,  is  very  hilly  and  the  population  extremely 
scanty.  There  are  no  made  roads,  and,  during  the  rains,  the  country 
track©  are  impassable. 

From  October  to  February  the  climate  is  exceedingly  unhealthy, 
fever  being  rife  in  every  village.  In  the  hot  weather  abundant  shade 
makes  the  climate  less  unpleasant  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
district.  During  the  ten  years  ending  1381  the  yearly  rainfall 
averaged  ninety -four  inches. 

In  the  interior  the  supply  of  water  from  the  Vaitaraa  and  the 
Behya  is  constant  and  fair.  In  other  parts,  where  it  is  obtained 
from  wells,  the  supply  is  doubtful  ahd  the  water  bad.  The 
Behya,  taking  its  source  in  the  hills  of  Mokhida,  flows  into  the 
Vaitaraa  near  V&da  after  a winding  south-westerly  course  of  over 
fifty  miles.  The  united  waters  of  the  Vaitaraa  and  the  Behya  then 
flow  into  the  sea  under  the  name  of  Vaitaraa.  The  rivers  are 
nowhere  navigable.  In  1881-82  there  were  thirty-one  ponds,  249 
wells  twelve  with  and  237  without  steps,  and  143  rivers  streams 
and  springs. 

Rice  is  the  chief  crop,  but  nachni  tur  and  vaH  are  also  largely 
cultivated.  Much  gram  is  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaitaraa. 

The  whole  sub -division  is  wooded,  the  forests  in  some  parts 
stretching  for  miles.  The  chief  trees  are  teak,  dtn,  mohat  and  khait \ 

In  1864-65,  when  the  survey  rates  were  introduced,  2311 
holdings  or  khdtds  were  recorded.  In  1 879-80  there  were  3261 
holdings  with  an  average  area  of  28£  acres  and  an  average  rental  of 
j£2  2s,  1 id.  (Rs.  21-0-9).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural 
population,  these  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  6|4 
acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  10a.  lid.  (Rs.  5-1-0).  If  distributed 
among  the  whole  population  of  the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each 
would  amount  to  2 J acres  and  the  incidence  of  the  land-tax  to  com 
3#.  9 d-  (Re.  1-1 4). 

In  154  Government  villages  rates  were  fixed  in  1864-65  for 
twenty -six  years.  The  55,6il  occupied  acres,  at  average  acre  rates 
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of  3 id,  (2  as.  4t  ps.)  for  dry  crop*  2s,  6| d,  (Re.  1-4-6)  for  garden 
land,  and  4s.  9 id.  (Rs,  2-6-4)  for  rice,  yielded  £4399  IBs.  (Rs.  43,999), 
The  remaining  2502  acres  of  arable  waste  were  rated  at  £148  2s, 
(Rb,  1481)  and  alienations  at  £1058  16si  (Rs,  10,588),  Deducting 
alienations  £1058  16s.  (Rb,  10,588),  and  adding  quit-rents  £415  6s, 
(Rs.  4153)  and  grass  lands  £6  8s,  (Rs,  64),  the  total  rental  of  the 
154  villages  amounted  to  £4969  14s*  (Rs,  49,697).  The  following 
stateraont  gives  the  details  : 

Vdda  Rent  Roll, , 1879*80 , 
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In  1881  36,493  people  owned  820  carts,  4392  ploughs,  6463  oxen, 
5864  cows,  5158  buffaloes,  thirty -seven  horses,  and  1672  sheep  and 
goats. 

In  188CK81  of  55,666  acres  the  total  area  of  tilled  land,  28,879 
acres  or  51*9  per  cent  were  fallow.  Of  the  remaining  26,787  acres 
695  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  27,482  acres  nnder  tillage,  grain 
crops  occupied  22,291  acres  or  8 I'll  per  cent,  16,385  of  which  were 
under  rice  that  Oryza  sativa,  4680  under  ndchni  or  rdgi  Elensine 
coracana,  J 224  under  ekenna  Panicum  miliaceam,  and  two  nnder 
wheat  gahu  Triticum  eestivum.  Pukes  occupied  3115  acres  or 
11*83  per  cent,  of  which  804  acres  were  nnder  gram  harbhara  Cicer 
arietinum,  55  under  cajan  pea  tur  Cajanus  indicus,  1786  under  black 
gram  udid  Phaseolua  mnngo,  one  under  green  gram  mug  Phased  us 
radiatus ; 5 under  peas  t nUdna  Pisum  sativum,  and  464  under 
other  pulses.  Oil-seeds  occupied  1395  acres  or  5*07  per  cent,  nine 
of  which  were  under  rapeseed  Brassica  nap  us,  three  under  mustard 
seed  rdi  Sin&pis  racemosa,  1379  under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamnm 
indicum,  and  four  under  miscellaneous  oil-seeds.  Fibres  occupied 
566  acres  or  2*07  per  cent,  452  of  which  were  under  ambddi 
Hibiscus  c&nnabinus,  and  114  under  Bombay  hemp  san  Crotalaria 
juueea.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  115  acres  or  0'42  per  cent,  all 
of  which,  were  under  vegetables  fruits  and  other  garden  produce* 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  that  of  36,497  people  35,297 
or  96- 7 2 per  cent  were  Hindus,  1174  or  3'21  per  cent  Musalmdns, 
16  Christians,  and  6 Persia.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 
212  Brahmans;  190  KAyasth  Frabhns,  writers;  599  V4nis  and 
12  Eomtis,  traders;  9412  Kunbis,  874  Agris,  172  Ch&rans,  29 
Vanj4ris,  and  two  M£lis,  husbandmen;  176  S&lis,  weavers;  164 
Telis,  oil-pressers  ; 285  Kdt&rk,  turners;  214  Kumbhdrs,  potters; 
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207  SanArs,  gold  and  silversmiths;  119  DobArs,  blacksmiths  ; 73 
SutArs,  carpenters;  40  Shimpis,  tailors;  20  PAtharvata  and  14 
BeldArs,  masons  ; IS  KAaArs,  bangle- sellers  ; 6 Gaondis,  masons  ; 
18  BbAts1  bards  ; 3 Gurovs,  temple  servants  ; 75  NhAvis,  barbers  ; 
11  Parits,  washermen;  12  D hangars,  shepherds;  10  Gavlia,  milk* 
seller  ; 37  5hois1  river  fishers  ; 7 MAngelAs,  fishermen  and  labourers; 
52  Pardeshis,  messengers  ; 44  KAlans,  palm-juice  drawers;  34 

KhAtiks,  butchers  ; 27  Burads,  bam  boo- work  era  ; 7073  Konkaois, 
6601  KAthkaris,  3298  ThAkurs,  2899  VArlis,  and  73  Vadars,  early 
tribes;  341  Ch&mbh&rs,  leather-workers;  1728  MhArs  and  13 
MAngs,  village  servants ; 38  Gosavis  and  BairAgie,  19  Gondhlis,  44 
Kolh&tis  and  10  BhnrAdis,  religious  beggars  and  wanderers- 

BaBsein  lies  in  the  west  of  the  district-  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Vaitama  river  and  MAhim,  on  the  east  by  VAda  and  Bhiwndi, 
on  the  south  by  the  ThAna  or  Bassein  creek!  and  on  the  west  by  thn 
sea.  Its  area  is  221  square  miles,  its  population1  (1881)  68,967  or 
312  to  the  square  mile,  and  its  (1880)  land  revenue  £12,671 
(Rs.  1,26,710), 

Of  the  221  square  miles  5i  square  miles  are  occupied  by  the 
lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder  contains  64,098  acres  or 
46*4  per  cent  of  arable  laud ; 2859  acres  or  2*07  per  cent  of  unarable 
land  ; 328  acres  or  O' 24  per  cent  of  grass  or  kuran ; and  70,635  acres 
or  51*2  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  ponds,  and  river  beds.  From 
137,920  acres,  the  total  area  of  the  Government  villages,  2095 
acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  the  alienated  land  in 
Government  villages.  In  1880-81,  of  the  balance  of  135,825  acres 
the  area  of  Government  land*  36,541  or  26*9  per  cent  were  under 
tillage. 

In  the  centre  of  the  sub-division  is  TungAr  hill,  and  south  from 
it  runs  a high  range,  in  which  KAmandurg  is  conspicuous, 
separating  Bassein  from  Bhiwndi.  To  the  north-west  of  TungAr  are 
lower  but  considerable  hills,  of  which  the  chief  are  Nil i more, 
Baronde,  and  Jivdhan.  These  hills  vary  in  height  from  1500  to 
2000  feet*  The  country  to  the  east  and  west  of  TungAr  is  almost 
on  the  sea  level,  and  is  intersected  on  either  side  by  important  creeks 
navigable  by  boats  of  considerable  size.  The  coast  district  is 
thickly  peopled  and  abounds  in  large  rich  villages. 

On  the  coast  the  climate  is  generally  pleasant  and  equable,  but  at 
times  it  is  very  hot.  Inland  in  the  hot  weather,  the  heat  is  great ; 
and  in  the  cold  weather,  the  variation  in  temperature  between 
day  and  night  is  great.  In  the  rains,  the  weather  is  unhealthy  and 
feverish,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  hot  weather  cholera  is  of 
usual  occurrence.  During  the  ten  years  ending  1881  the  yearly 
rainfall  averaged  71*87  inches* 

There  are  no  important  fresh- water  streams  and  the  supply  from 
ponds  and  wells  is  poor-  In  1881-82  there  were  191  ponds,  2624 
wells  twenty -five  with  and  the  rest  without  steps,  and  forty  rivers 


1 The  reviied  population  (68*967)  U about  300  more  than  the  original  tote!  given 
&bove  page  2. 
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streams  and  springs.  Most  of  the  wells  are  little  better  than  holes, 
sometimes  only  a foot  deep. 

The  soil  varies  from  red  to  black  and  sandy  black.  In  a narrow 
Belt  of  coast  land  about  three  miles  broad,  the  soil  is  a rich  alluvial* 
with  a good  supply  of  water  a few  feet  from  the  surface.  When 
watered  from  wells  worked  by  Persian  wheels  it  is  excellently  suited 
for  garden  tillage,  plantains  sugarcane  and  cocoanuts  bein^  the 
chief  products.  In  other  parts  the  staple  crop  is  rice  and  naehni$ 
some  of  the  coast  villages  having  fertile  patches  which  grow  f«r  and 
other  late  crops  except  gram. 


In  1 879-80  there  were  8064  holdings  or  Jchdtda  with  an  average 
area  of  6f  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £1  9s,  7| <L  (Ra.  14-18-1). 
If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population*  these  holdings 
would  represent  an  allotment  of  2£  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  12s.  2§d. 
(Rs.  6-1-7).  If  distributed  among  the  whole  population  of  the  sub- 
division, the  share  to  each  would  amount  to  4 of  an  acre  and  the 
incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  3a.  5£d.  (Re.  1-11-8). 

In  eighty-eight  Government  villages  rates  were  fixed  in  1861-62 
for  thirty  years.  The  46,011  occupied  acres,  at  average  acre  rates 
of  1*.  IJd.  (9  as,  3 pg.)  for  dry  crop,  10s.  2£ei,  (Rs.  5-1-9)  for  garden 
land,  and  5^.  lOJd.  (Rs.  2-14-9)  for  rice,  yielded  £11,568  16s. 
(Rs,  1,15,688).  The  remaining  1068  acres  of  arable  waste  were 
rated  at  £95  18s.  (Rs.  959)  and  alienations  at  £757  6s.  (Rs.  7578). 
Deducting  alienations  £757  6#.  (Rs.  7578),  and  adding  quit- rents 
£270  14#.  (Rs.  2707)  and  grass  lands  £10  2s,  (Rs,  101),  the  total 
rental  of  the  eighty-eight  villages  amounted  to  £11,945  10s. 

(Rs.  1,19,455)l  The  following  statement  gives  the  details  ; 


Bagsein  Bent  Boll*  1879-80 * 
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In  1881  68,967  people  owned  2997  carts,  5308  ploughs,  8160 
oxen,  4879  cows,  6466  buffaloes,  128  horses,  and  3142  sheep  and 
goats. 

In  1880-81,  of  46,239  acres  the  total  area  of  occupied  land,  10,158 
or  21*9  per  cent  were  fallow.  Of  the  remaining  36,08]  acres, 
460  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  36,541  acres  under  tillage,  grain 
crops  occupied  81,835  acres  or  87’1  per  cent,  29,587  acres  of  which 
were  under  rice  bhdt  Oryea  sativa,  1846  under  ndchni  Eleusine 
coracana,  64  under  chenna  Panicum  miliaceum,  and  838  under  kodra 
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Pas  pal  am  scrobiculatum.  Pulses  occupied  1 555  acres  or  4-2  per  cent, 
of  which  126  acres  were  under  gram  harbhara  Cicer  anetinaiQ, 

26  under  cajan  pea  tur  C a]  an  us  in  die  us,  24  under  green  gram  muy 
Phaseolus  radiates,  872  under  black  gram  itdid  Phsseolus  mango, 
and  507  under  other  pulses.  Oil -seeds  occupied  575  acres  or  1'5 
per  cent,  568  acres  of  which  were  under  gingelly-seed  til  Sesammn 
indicum,  and  7 under  other  oil -seeds.  Fibres  occupied  91  acres  or 
0'2  per  cent  all  under  ambddi  Hibiscus  can  nab  in  us.  Miscellaneous 
crops  occupied  2485  acres  or  6’8  per  cent,  1188  acres  of  which  were 
under  sugarcane  14#  Saocharum  officinarum,  and  1297  under  various 
fruits  vegetables  and  other  garden  crops. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  that  of  68,967  people 
52,578  or  76*23  per  cent  were  Hindus,  2292  or  3 82  per  cent 
MusalmAns,  14,070  or  20*40  per  cent  Christians,  and  27  Parsia 
The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are : 5382  Brahmans  ; 327  KAyastb 
Prabhufl,  writers;  880  VAuis,  80  Jains,  32  LohAnAs,  30  Bhatias,  9 
LingAyats,  and  7 TArabolis,  traders ; 8461  Agris,  5973  Kunbis,  1975 
MAlis,  74  YanjAris,  43  OhArane,  13  KAmAtbis,  and  3 K 4c his, 
husbandmen ; 1 3 Khatris,  weavers ; 9 Tehs,  oil-pressers  ; 5 Salis, 
weavers ; 839  SonAra,  gold  and  silver  smiths  ; 519  SutArs,  carpenters ; 

376  Shimpia,  tailors  ; 216  KumbhArs,  potters;  214  KAsArs,  bangle- 
sellers;  146  Pdtharvats  and  66  BeldArs,  masons;  143  LohArs, 
blacksmiths;  33  TAmbats,  coppersmiths;  18  Jingars,  saddlers;  57 
Guravs,  temple  servants;  6 BbAts,  bards;  343  HhAvis,  barbers; 

18  Pari ts, washermen;  11  AkarmAshos,  house  servants;  321  Dhangara, 
shepherds;  L72  Gavlis,  milk-sellers;  7 KAnadAs,  herdsmen;  2375 
MAngelAs  and  77  MAehhis,  fishermen  ; 16  Bhois,  river-fishers  ; 3334 
BhandAris,  palm-] nice  drawers ; 113  KhAtiks,  botchers;  101  Pardeshis, 
messengers ; 4 Buruds,  bamboo-workers ; 7308  VArlis ; 7048 

Konkanis,  1600  KAthkaiie,  957  Vaitis,  598  ThAkurs,  114  DublAs, 

54  Bhils,  52  Yadars,  early  tribes;  321  ChAmbhArs, leather-workers ; 

1482  MhArs  and  50  MAngs,  village  servants ; 31  Bhangis,  scavengers; 

28  Dheds,  sweepers;  66  BairAgis  and  GosAvis,  17  GArudis,  5 BharAdia, 

4 Jangams,  and  2 Chibrakathis,  religious  beggars. 

Bbiwndi  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  TAnsa  river  which 
separates  it  from  YAda,  on  the  east  by  ShAhApur,  on  the  south  by 
the  BhAtsa  and  the  ULbAs  rivers,  and  on  the  west  by  hills  and  by 
the  ThAna  or  KalyAn  creek.  Its  area  is  250  square  miles,  its 
(1881)  population  75,36s1  or  301  to  the  square  mile,  and  its 
(1880)  land  revenue  £13,925  (Re.  1,89,250). 

Of  its  250  square  miles,  twenty  are  occupied  by  the  lands  of 
either  totally  or  partly  alienated  villages.  The  remainder  contains 
73,300  acres  or  498  per  cent  of  arable  land,  7259  acres  or  4*9  per 
cent  of  Government  forests,  and  66,641  acres  or  45'2  per  cent  of 
village  pastures  and  forests.  From  147,200  acres,  the  total  area  of 
Government  villages,  854  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
land  in  Government  villages.  In  1880-81  of  the  balance  of  146,34$  com 
acres  the  area  of  Government  land,  49,950  acres  or  841  per  c eat 
were  under  tillage. 


1 The  revved  population  (76,363)  la  about  270  more  than  the  original  total  gi*** 
above  at  page  2, 
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The  centre  of  the  sub-division  is  well  peopled  and  richly  tilled* 
Except  in  the  south,  it  is  surrounded  by  the  hills  which  form  the 
water- shed  of  the  river  Kdmvddi  which  runs  through  the  sub-division 
from  north  to  south.  In  the  west  the  country  is  hilly  and  thinly 
poopledj  bat  in  the  east  along  the  Bhtftea  there  is  a tract  of  low- 
lying  and  well-tilled  laud.  Except  along  the  Agra  road  and  a short 
branch  from  it,  traffic  is  very  difficult  during  the  rainy  season. 

In  the  west,  after  the  rains,  the  climate  is  feverish  ; other  parts 
are  generally  healthy,  less  relaxing  and  freer  from  fever  than  Th&na. 
In  ft  he  hot  weather  the  temperature  is  moist  and  close,  though  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea  makes  the  south  more  pleasant  than  the 
inland  parts.  During  the  ten  years  ending  1881  the  yearly  rainfall 
averaged  ninety-four  inches  at  the  town  of  Bhiwndi ; it  is  heavier 
in  the  north-west  where  the  hills  are  higher  and  more  n amorous. 

Water  is  fairly  abundant.  In  the  north  the  T4nsa  supplies  the 
villages  along  its  banks  throughout  the  year ; in  other  parts,  the 
supply  is  obtained  from  ponds  and  wells,  but  the  water  is  far  from 
wholesome.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tinea,  the  K&mv&di,  the 
Baotanu,  and  the  Karbhani-  The  Kimvidi  is  a shallow  stream, 
at  spring-tides  navigable  to  small  boats  as  far  as  Bhiwndi.  It  dries 
during  the  hot  weather.  In  1881-82  there  were  ninety  ponds,  two 
river  dams,  twelve  water-lifts,  911  wells  seventy  with  and  the  rest 
without  steps,  and  147  rivers  streams  and  springs. 

Hice  is  the  chief  product,  though  the  coarse  black  soil  is  not 
particularly  suited  for  its  growth.  Nackni  and  vari  are  also  grown 
in  large  quantities,  and  a small  rati  or  winter-crop  is  also  raised. 
The  hills,  especially  in  the  west,  are  well  wooded,  the  chief  trees 
being  teak,  blackwood,  win,  and  some  varieties  of  palm.  In  villages 
ne&r  Bhiwndi  pulses  and  vegetables  are  grown  as  a second  crop  in 
rice  land  by  well  irrigation*  There  is  also  a little  salt  rice-land. 

In  1860-61,  whon  survey  rates  were  introduced,  7487  holdings 
or  hhatm  were  recorded.  In  1878-80  there  were  7483  holdings  with 
an  average  area  of  14/«  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £1  17s,  11  £d. 
(Rs.  18-15-6).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population, 
these  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  4 acres  at  a yearly 
rent  of  £1  1 4a,  6jd.  (Rs.  17-4-6).  If  distributed  among  the  whole 
population  of  the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to 
If  £ acres  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  3 #.  10 id.  (Re.1-14-10), 

In  192  Government  villages  rates  were  fixed  in  1860-61  for 
thirty  years.  The  74,149  occupied  acres,  at  average  acre  rates  of 
71  d.  (4  as.  10  ps.)  for  dry  crop,  2*,  9±d.  (Re.  1-6-2)  for  garden  land, 
and  7#,4£d.  (Rs.  3-10-10)  for  rice,  yielded  £13,594  8#.  (Re.  1,35,944). 
The  remaining  2169  acres  of  arable  waste  were  rated  at  £297  12s* 
(Rs.  2976)  and  alienations  at  £1423  14#.  (Rs.  14,237).  Deducting 
alienations  £1423  14#.  (Rs.  14,237),  and  adding  quit-rents  £188 
(Rs,  1880)  and  grass  lands  £19  16#.  (Rs.  198),  the  total  rental  of  the 
192  villages  amounted  to  £14,099  16#.  (Rs,  1,40,998).  The  following 
statement  gives  the  details : 

b 310*36 
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In  1881  75*368  people  owned  2011  carta,  7637  ploughs,  1 1,139 
oxen,  7607  cows,  9311  buffaloes,  81  horses,  18  asses,  and  2077  sheep 
and  goats. 

In  1880-81,  of  74,1 74  acres  the  total  area  of  tilled  land, 
24,628  acres  or  S3~2  per  cent  were  fallow.  OF  the  remaining 
49,646  acres  404  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  49,950  acres  under 
tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  41,110  acres  or  828  per  cent,  of  which 
34,734  were  under  rice  bhdt  Oryza  sativa,  5964  under  wicAfti 
Blensme  coracana,  and  412  under  chenna  Pauicum  miliaceum. 
Poises  occupied  3708  acres  or  7 '4  per  cent,  of  which  599  were  under 
gram  karbkara  Ctcer  arietinum,  70  under  cajan  pea  fur  Cajauos 
indicus,  20  under  green  gram  mug  Phaseolus  radiafcns,  2418  under 
black  gram  u did  Phaseolus  mango,  one  under  horse  gram  kulith 
Dolichos  biflorus,  and  600  under  other  pulses.  Oil-seeds  occupied 
3627  acres  or  7*2  per  cent,  all  under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesammn 
indicum*  Fibres  occupied  946  acres  or  P9  per  cent,  753  of  which  were 
under  hemp,  amhddi  Hibiscus  cannabinua  and  193  under  Bom  bay  hemp 
»an  Crofcalaria  juncea.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  559  acres  or 
IT  per  cent,  of  which  2 acres  were  under  sugarcane  us  Saocharum 
officinarnm,  185  under  chillies  mirehi  Capsicum  frutescens,  and  374 
under  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other  garden  crops. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  that  of  75,363  people  66,427 
or  88  T 4 per  cent  were  Hindus,  8315  or  11‘69  per  cent 
Musalmdns,  75  Christians,  and  46  Pdrsta.  The  details  of  the 
Hindu  castes  are : 1714  Brdhmans  ; 454  Kdyasth  Prabhus  and  10 
Pdtdne  Prabhus,  writers;  1156  Vdnis,  73  Jains,  52  Lolubfe,  IS 
Atdris,  and  14  Lingdyats,  traders;  29,846  Kunbis,  6631  Agris,  155 
Mdlis,  31  Chdrans,  24  Vanjdris,  and  21  Kdmdthis,  husbandmen; 
52  Telia,  oil -preseers ; 38  Khatris,  weavers;  27  Sang&rs,  blanket- 
makers;  10  Eangdria,  dyers;  545  Sondrs,  gold  and  silver  smiths; 
477  Kdtdris,  turners;  458  Kmnbhdrs,  potters;  268  Sutdrs, 
carpenters;  244  Lohdrs,  blacksmiths;  243  Kdsdrs,  bangle-sellers; 
101  Shim  pis,  tailors;  44  Belddre  aud  12  F&tharvats,  stone-masons; 
7 4 Guravs,  temple  servants ; 2 Bhdts,  bards  ; 410  NUfl 

barbers;  11  Farits,  washermen;  146  Gavlia,  milk-sellers;  6® 
Dhangars,  shepherds;  328  Bhois,  river-fishers ; 27  Khdrvis,  sailonu 
7 Mdn  gelds,  fishermen  ; 459  Pardeshis,  messengers ; 244  B bandit 
and  59  Kdlans,  palm-juice  drawers;  140  Burnds,  bamboo-worker*; 
54  Khdtiks,  butchers;  7 Halvdis,  sweetm eat -make rs ; 5187  Konkasus, 
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4838  KAthkaris,  2254  ThAkurs,  1378  VArlis,  44  Vadare,  18  PhAnse- 
P&rdhis,  35  Kaik£dis,  and  2 Bhils,  early  tribes ; 987  Ch£mbh£rs,  18 
Af  ochis,  leather- workers  ; 6578  Mh£rs  and  23  Mange,  village  servants; 
J 7 Bhangjs,  scavengers ; 187  Gos&vis  and  Bair4gis,  69  Joshis,  42 
Bharadia^  24  Kolh&tis,  12  Vieudeve,  11  Jangams,  10  Gondhlis,  and 
3 Joh&ris,  religious  beggars  and  wanderers. 

Shalia'pur,  Which  includes  the  petty  division  of  Mokhfida,  was 
formerly  known  -as  Kolvan.  It  is  a strip  of  country  fifty  mites 
long  and  from  five  to  thirty  miles  broad,  stretching  in  the  east  of 
the  district  below  the  Sahy4dris.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Daman  Dharampur  and  Peint  in  N&sik,  on  the  north-east 
by  the  Sahy&dris  which  separate  it  from  Nasik  and  Ahmad  nagar, 
on  the  south  by  the  KdJu  and  Sh&i  rivers  which  separate  it  from 
Marb&d,  and  on  the  west  by  Jawh£r  and  D&h&nu,  V&da,  Bhiwndi, 
and  KalySn.  Its  area  is  S70  square  miles,  its  (1881)  population 
1 07,729*  or  123  to  the  square  mile,  and  its  (1880)  laud  revenue 
£11,995  (Be-  1,19,950). 

Of  its  282  villages  ten  are  alienated  and  unsurveyed.  The  rest 
contain  an  area  of  543,384  acres  or  about  849  square  miles,  of 
which  250,871  acres  or  46*1  per  cent  are  arable  land,  77,888  acres 
or  14*3  per  cent  are  tmarable,  13,820  acres  or  2*5  per  cent  are 
Government  forests,  1 75,398  acres  or  32*5  per  cent  are  village  pastures 
and  forests,  9660  acres  or  1*7  percent  are  grass  lands  or  kurans,  and 
15,747  acres  or  2 9 per  cent  are  village  sites,  roads,  ponds,  and  river 
beds.  From  the  250,871  acres  of  arable  land  25,607  have  to  bo  taken 
on  account  of  alienated  laud  in  Government  villages.  In  1880-81  of 
the  balance  of  225,264  acres  of  arable  Government  land  98,289 
acres  43*6  or  per  cent  were  under  tillage. 

Sh&h&pur  is  very  wild,  broken  by  hills  and  covered  with  large 
forests.  The  openest  parts  are  in  the  south,  in  P6ulb£ra,  Konepatti, 
and  Agayri,  where  are  wide  tracts  of  good  rice  lands.  North  of 
Konepatti  and  beyond  the  Vaitarna,  the  country  gradually  rises, 
the  roads  or  paths  are  nearly  impassable,  and  the  ravines  are  steep. 
Towards  Mokh&da,  instead  of  broad  rice  fields,  there  are  long  waving 
uplands  seamed  by  steep  rocky  ravines,  the  rice  being  almost 
confined  to  isolated  patches  in  the  bottoms  of  small  streams.  Farther 
north  the  country  is  impassable  except  on  foot,  and  rice  is  superseded 
by  upland  grains.  The  east  near  the  Sahy&dris  and  the  west  near 
Jawh&r  are  rough  with  little  rice  tillage.  The  only  made  road  is 
the  Rombay-Agra  road  which  passes  north-east  and  south-west 
nearly  on  the  same  line  as  the  Peninsula  railway. 

The  climate  is  very  unpleasant  except  in  the  rains  when  it  is 
generally  healthy.  For  four  months  after  the  rains  fever  prevails, 
and  from  March  to  June  the  heat  is  intense  and  oppressive.  In 
some  parts  the  climate  is  veiy  injurious  especially  to  Europeans  ; but 
Mokh&da,  which  is  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  a 
climate  little  inferior  to  that  of  MAther&n.  During  the  ten  years 
ending  1881  the  yearly  rainfall  averaged  102  inches. 
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6$1  DISTRICTS. 

The  Vaitarna  in  the  north,  the  Bh4taa  in  the  centre,  and  the 
K&Iu  in  the  south  supply  water  to  the  Tillages  in  their  neighbourhood 
throughout  the  year*  In  the  rest  of  the  sub-division  the  people 
depend  on  wells  and  ponds  whose  water,  though  generally  good, 
fails  towards  the  close  of  the  hot  weather  (May)*  In  1881-82 
there  were  42  ponds,  one  temporary  and  three  permanent  river  dame, 
612  wells  fifty -one  with  and  the  rest  without  steps,  and  368  rivers 
streams  and  springs. 

The  soil  is  mostly  red  and  stony.  The  leading  crops  are  rice, 
naehni,  vari , til,  and  khurasni.  Trees  grow  freely,  chiefly  teak,  din , 
mangoes,  and  moha. 

In  1879-80  there  were  8880  holdings  or  hh&tds  with  an  average 
area  of  26|4  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £1  7s*  lid,  (Rs*  13-15-4). 
If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population,  these  holdings 
would  represent  an  allotment  of  6-^  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  £1  6. 
2fd.  (Rs.  18-1-7)*  If  distributed  among  the  whole  population  of 
the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to  2£  acres  and  the 
incidence  of  the  land-tax  to  2s*  4J<f.  (Re.  1-3-0). 

In  279  Government  villages  rates  were  fixed  in  1864-65  and 
1865-66  for  twenty -six  years  for  the  sub-division  of  Shdhdpur  and 
tee  years  for  the  petty  division  of  Mokh&da*1  The  207,313  occupied 
acres,  at  average  acre  rates  of  8|d*  (2  as.  1 ptflj  for  dry  crop,  and 
5s.  7 id.  (Rs.  2-12-10)  for  rice,  yielded  £10,793  16s.  (Rs.  107,938). 
The  remaining  1 7,900  acres  of  arable  waste  were  rated  at  £511  8s>. 
(Rs*  5114)  and  alienations  at  £1537  14s,  (Rs.  15,377)*  Deducting 
alienations  £1537  14s*  (Rs.  15,377),  and  adding  quit- rents  £706  16s. 
(Rs.  7068)  and  grass  lauds  £53  I8s,  (Rs,  539),  the  total  rental  of  the 
270  villages  amounted  to  £12,065  18s.  (Rs.  1,20,659),  The  following 
statement  gives  the  details  : 

Shdhdpur  Bent  Boll , 1864-65,  1865-66. 
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In  1881  07,729  people  owned  1716  carts,  11,687  ploughs, 
20,672  oxen,  22,665  cows,  7005  buffaloes,  189  horses,  6 asses,  and 
5121  sheep  and  goats. 

In  1880-81  of  206,585  acres  the  total  area  of  tilled  land, 
108,359  acres  or  52*4  per  cent  were  fallow.  Of  the  remaining 


1 In  Mokhidu  survey  measurement*  have  not  been  yet  fully  introduced.  In 
1865-66  ndnyar  and  kdsnandi  rates  were  filed  and  guaranteed  for  ten  years r The 
guarantee  was  extended  for  a year  more  and  wu  to  have  expired  in  1875-76. 
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98,226  acres  68  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  98,289  acres  under 
tillage  grain  crops  occupied  75,159  acres  or  76’4  per  cent, 
30,689  of  which  were  under  rice  bhdi  Oryza  sativa,  31,048  under 
ndchni  or  rdgi  Eleusme  ooracana,  and  13,422  under  chenna  Panicnm 
miliaceum.  Pulses  occupied  14,364  acres  or  14'6per  cent,  of  which 
40  acres  were  under  gram  harbhara  Cicer  arietinum,  8661  under 
cajan  pea  tur  Cajanus  indicns,  221  under  horse  gram  kulith 
Dolichos  biflorns,  9571  under  black  gram  udid  Phaseolus  mango, 
and  871  under  other  pulses.  Oil -seeds  occupied  8382  acres  or  8*5 
percent,  all  of  which  was  under  gin  gel!  y seed  til  Sesamum  indicant. 
Fibres  occupied  330  acres  or  0 4 per  cent,  of  which  sixty  were  under 
Bombay  hemp  san  Grotalaria  juncea,  and  270  ander  amb&di 
Hibiscus  cannabinas.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  fifty-four  acres  or 
0*05  per  cent,  all  under  garden  produce,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  that  of  107,729  people, 
105,122  or  97  58  per  cent  were  Hindus,  2486  or  2-30  per  cent 
MusahnAns,  93  Christians,  27  F Arsis,  and  1 a Jew.  The  details 
of  the  Hindu  castes  are:  919  Brahmans;  149  KAyasth  Prabhus, 
writers;  788  VAuis,  163  Jams,  214  LingAyats,  16  LohAnAs,  14 
BhAtiAs,  and  3 Komtis,  traders ; 40,277  Kunbis,  2429  Agris,  764 
VanjAris,  237  ChArans,  89  MAIls,  20  PAhAdis,  and  1 KAmAthi, 
husbandmen;  302  Telia,  oil -pres  sera ; 82  SAlis  and  17  Khatris, 
weavers ; 687  Sonars,  gold  aud  silver  smiths ; 607  KnmbhArg, 
potters;  487  LohArs,  blacksmiths ; 391  Shimpis,  tailors ; 345  KAtAris, 
turners;  136  SutArs,  carpenters;  114  KAsArs,  bangle -sellers ; 113 
BeldArs  and  36  PAtharvats,  stone-masons ; 9 TAmbats,  coppersmiths  ; 
50  Bhats,  bards  ; 24  Guravs,  temple-servants ; 433  NhAvis,  barbers  ; 
44  Parits,  washermen  ; 88  Gavlis,  milk- sellers  ; 60  Dhangars, 
shepherds ; 37  Bhois,  river-fishers ; 3 MAchhis,  sea^fishere ; 140 
KAlans  and  54  BhandAris,  palm-juice  drawers;  121  Pardeshis, 
messengers ; 49  GhisAdis,  tinkers  ; 45  KhAtiks,  butchers ; 45  Buruds, 
bam  boo- workers ; 25,309  ThAkurs,  9887  Konkanis,  5619  KAthkaris, 
5065  V Arils,  36  Vadars,  and  2 RAmoshis,  early  tribes  ; 937  Ch&mbhArs, 
leather  workers  ; 7357  MhArs  and  82  MAngs,  village  servants ; 10 
Bhangis,  scavengers;  113  GosAvis  and  BairAgis,  43  BharAdis,  23 
Gondhlis,  21  Jan  gams,  and  18  EColhAtis,  religions  beggars  and 
wanderers. 

Salsette,  commonly  known  as  the  island  of  BAIsetfce,  lies  in  the 
south-west  of  the  district  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
east by  the  Bassein  or  ThAna  creek,  on  the  east  by  the  Bassein  or 
ThAna  creek  KalyAn  and  Panvel,  on  the  south  by  the  Bombay 
Barbour,  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea.  Its  area  is  241  square  miles, 
its  (1881)  population  108,1491  or  448  to  the  square  mile,  and  its 
(1880)  land  revenue  £15,330  (Rs.  1,53,300). 

Of  its  241  square  miles,  about  thirty -seven  are  occupied  by  the 
lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder  contains  79,486  acres 
or  60*9  per  cent  of  arable  land,  13,223  acres  or  10’ 15  per  cent  of 
unarable  land;  22,653  acres  or  17“ 3 per  cent  of  forest  and  grass  or 
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Jbtraw;  and  14,912  acres  or  11*4  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads, 
poods,  and  river  beds.  From  130,274  acres,  the  total  area  of 
Government  villages,  17,244  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of 
alienated  land  in  Government  villages.  In  1880-81  of  the  balance 
of  113,030  acres  the  actual  area  of  Government  land,  23,477  acres 
or  20- 7 per  cent  were  under  tillage. 

Along  the  centre  of  the  island  from  north  to  south  rnns  a broad 
range  of  hills,  gradually  falling  southwards  till  it  sinks  into  the 
plain  near  Karla,  and,  after  a break,  crops  up  again  in  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  island  at  Trombay. 

Towards  the  east  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  rough  wood -lands 
are  separated  from  the  creeks  and  tidal  swamps  by  a belt  of  rice 
land  prettily  wooded  and  well  supplied  with  ponds.  Spurs  from  the 
main  range  of  central  hills  run  west  towards  the  sea,  from  which 
they  are  separated  by  a wide  plain  broken  by  isolated  hillocks. 
The  low-lands  are  much  intersected  by  tidal  creeks,  which,  especially 
on  the  north-west,  split  the  sea-face  of  S&lsette  into  many  small 
islands. 

On  the  west  coast  the  climate  is  pleasant  and  equable.  In  ThAna 
the  cold  weather  is  agreeable,  but  the  hot  weather  and  the  rains  are 
oppressive.  During  the  ten  years  ending  1881  the  yearly  rainfall 
averaged  ninety-eight  inches. 

There  are  no  Targe  fresh-water  streams.  One  of  the  largest 
carries  the  waste  and  escape  water  of  the  Yeh&r  lake  southward 
into  the  M&him  creek:  Next  to  the  Yeh&r  outlet  is  perhaps  the 
stream  which  rises  at  the  Kanheri  caves  and  flowing  north-west  past 
Mandapeshvar  falls  into  the  Ves^va  creek.  The  supply  of  water 
from  wells  is  of  fair  quality  and  is  pretty  constant.  In  1881-82 
there  were  294  ponds,  one  river  dam,  2080  wells  forty-six  with  and 
the  rest  without  steps,  and  fifty-six  rivers  streams  and  springs. 

The  soil  varies  from  red  to  black  and  sandy  black.  The 
staple  crop  is  rice,  except  a small  area  which  is  given  to  naxhni. 
Most  of  the  uplands  are  reserved  for  grass  for  the  Bombay 
market.  The  coast  abounds  in  cocoa  gardens,  and  the  palmyra  or 
brab-palm  grows  plentifully  over  most  of  the  island. 

In  1879-80  there  were  8808  holdings  or  hhdtds  with  an 
average  area  ol  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £ 1 12*.  2 Jd, 
(Rs . 1 6-1  - 11).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population, 
these  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  2 i acres  at  a yearly 
rent  of  13*,  4d.  (Rs.  6-8-4).  If  distributed  among  the  whole 
population,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to  f of  an  acre  and  the 
incidence  of  the  land-tax  to  2*.  7 (Be.  1-5). 

In  eighty-six  Government  villages  rates  were  fixed  in  1860-61  for 
thirty  years.  The  57,076  occupied  acres,  at  average  acre  rates  of  2#, 
ljd,  (B£e.  1-0-9)  for  dry  crop,  13*.  10|d.  (Rs.  6-14-11)  for  garden  lands, 
and  Is*  2§<f.  (Es,  3-9-7)  for  rice,  yielded  £16,778  12*.  (Rs.  1,67,736). 
The  remaining  735  acres  of  arable  waste  were  rated  at  £1 171  8*. 
(Rs.  11,714)  and  alienations  at  £976  (Rs.  9760).  Deducting 
alienations  £976  (Bs.  9760),  and  adding  quit-rents  £258  16*. 
(Rs.  2588)  and  grass  lands  £46  6*.  (Rs.  463),  the  total  rental  of  the 
eighty-six  villages  amounted  to  £18,250  2*.  (Rs,  1,82,501).  The 
following  statement  gives  the  details  : 
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In  1881  108,149  people  owned  2012  carts,  5S53  ploughs,  10,098 
oxen,  4901  cows,  5446  buffaloes,  236  horses,  two  asses,  and  1187 
sheep  and  goats. 

In  1880-81,  of  44,393  acres  the  total  area  of  occupied  land,  21,150 
acres  or  47'6  per  cent  were  fallow.  Of  the  remaining  23,243  acres 
234  acres  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  28,477  acres  under  tillage 
grain  crops  occupied  22,094  acres  or  94' 1 per  cent,  21,952  acres 
of  which  were  under  rice  bhdl  Oryza  sativa,  131  under  it&chni 
Eleusine  coracana,  and  11  under  chenna  Panicum  miliaceuzn,  Pulses 
occupied  only  three  acres  under  black  gram  udid  Phaseolns  mungo. 
Fibres  occupied  42  acres  or  0 2 per  cent  all  under  ambddi  Hibiscus 
eannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  1338  acres  or  5' 7 per  cent, 
of  which  212  were  under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum  frutescens,  and  1126 
under  vegetables  and  fruits  and  other  garden  crops,  No  oil-seeds 
were  grown. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  that  of  108,149  people  75,624 
or  69"92  per  cent  were  Hindus,  7036  or  6'50  per  cent  Musalm&ns, 
24,248  or  22 '42  per  cent  Christians,  948  or  O' 87  per  cent  PArsis, 
and  293  or  0'27  per  cent  Jews.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 
2078  BrAhmans ; 996  KAyasth  Prabhus,  46  Brahma-Kshatris,  and 

42  P4t4ae  Prabhus,  writers  ; 986  VAnis,  440  JAins,  133  LohAnAa, 

43  Ling&yats,  34  Komtis,  28  BhAtiAs,  and  2 TAmbolis,  traders ; 
17,895  Kuubis,  14,928  Agris  and  Kolis,  730  MAlis,  216  VanjAris, 
118  KAmAtbis,  12  Charans,  and  10  KAchis,  husbandmen;  184 
Telia,  oil- press©  rs ; 127  SAlis,  weavers;  16  Hauls,  tape-makers; 
15  Khatris,  weavers ; 9 Koshtis,  weavers ; 2 San  gars,  blanket* 
makers  ; 1070  SutArs,  carpenters ; 992  Sonars,  gold  and  silver- 
smiths ; 770  KumbhArs,  potters ; 31 6 LohArs,  blacksmiths ; 254 
Sbimpis,  tailors;  231  KAs&ra,  bangle-sellers;  149Beld£ra,  masons; 
148  Jingara,  saddlers ; 9 TAmbats,  coppersmiths  ; 4 KAtAris,  turners  ; 
194  Guravs,  temple  servants  ; 11  BhAfca,  bards  ; 526  NhAvie,  barbers; 
59 1 Parits,  washermen  ; 606  Dhangars,  shepherds  ; 296  Gavlis,  milk- 
sellers  ; 321  KbArvis,  sailors  ; 284  Bhois,  river-da  hers  ; 104  MAngelAs, 
fishermen ; 1237  BhandAris  and  14  Kdlans,  palm-juice  drawers ; 
526  Pardeshis,  messengers ; 54  KhAtika,  butchers ; 41  Buruds, 
bamboo- workers  ; 17,929  Konkanis,  1045  Varlis,  1029  KAthkaris,  713 
ThAkurs,  377  Vadara,  42  Bhils,  15  RAmoshis,  and  8 YAghris,  early 
tribes;  1043  GhAmbhAra  and  70  Mochis,  leather*  work  era  ; 5016 
MhArs  and  142  MAugs,  village  servants;  85  Bhangis,  scavengers;  55 
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Dheds,  sweepers;  123  Goa&vis  and  Bairdgis,  40Gondhlis,  IS  J&ng&zns, 

12  Kolh&tis,  11  G&nidie,  and  8 Bharfidis,  religious  beggars  and 
wanderers. 

Kalys'n  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ulh&s  and  the 
Bhdtsa  rivers  which  separate  it  from  Bhiwndi  and  Shihfipur,  on 
the  east  by  Sh&Mpur  and  Murbdd,  on  the  south  by  Karjat  and 
Panvel,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Persik  range  of  hills.  Its  area  is  27S 
square  miles,  its  (1881)  population  77,988*  or  280  to  the  square  mile, 
and  its  (1880)  land  revenue  £18,907  (Rs.  1,39,070), 

Of  its  278  square  miles  10*25  are  occupied  by  the  lands  of 
alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains  100,716  acres  or  58*8  per  cent 
of  arable  land,  26,097  acres  or  15'2  per  cent  of  unarable  land,  12,285 
acres  or  7*2  per  cent  of  forest,  and  32,262  acres  or  18  8 per  cent  of 
village  sites,  roads,  ponds,  and  river  beds.  From  100,716  acres  the 
total  arable  area,  1 788  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
land  in  Government  villages.  In  1880-81,  of  thebalanoe  of  98,933 
acres  the  area  of  Government  arable  land,  42,108  acres  or  42*5  per 
cent  were  under  tillage. 

The  sub-division  is  triangular  in  form,  the  narrowest  tract  or  the 
vertex  being  in  the  north*  The  west  is  a rich  open  plain*  In  the 
south  and  east,  ranges  of  hills,  running  parallel  with  the  boundary 
line,  throw  out  spurs  into  the  heart  of  the  sub-division.  For  the 
transport  of  produce  Kaly&n  has  the  advantage  of  the  large  tidal 
Ulhds  creek,  and  of  the  Peninsula  railway  to  the  Tal  pass  in  the 
north-east  and  to  the  Bor  pass  in  the  south-east. 

Except  that  the  heat  of  April  and  May  is  accompanied  by 
disagreeable  east  winds,  and  that  fever  is  prevalent  in  the  cold 
season,  the  climate  of  Kaly&n  is  fairly  healthy  and  agreable.  The 
rainfall  is  uniform.  During  the  ten  years  ending  1881  it  averaged 
eighty-six  inches, 

Kaly&n  is  watered  by  three  rivers,  the  K&ln  in  the  north  flowing 
from  east  to  west,  the  Ulh&s  flowing  through  the  sub-division  from 
south  to  north,  and  the  Bh£tsa,  the  largest  of  the  three,  flowing 
south-  west  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  sob-division.  The 
BMtsa  receives  the  water  of  the  two  other  streams  not  far  from  the 
head  of  the  Th&na  or  Basse  in  creek.  In  the  beds  of  these  rivers  water 
remains  in  pools  throughout  the  year,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  sub- 
division the  want  of  water  is  seriously  felt  during  the  hot  season. 

The  K41u  is  navigable  to  country  craft  of  about  ten  tons  as  far  as  Pise 
Bandar  abont  nine  miles  above  Kaly&n,  and  boats  of  small  tonnage 
get  up  the  Bh&tsa  as  far  as  the  village  of  VAsundre  about  ten  miles 
from  Kaly&n.  In  1881-82  there  were  107  ponds,  983  wells  seventy -six 
with  and  the  rest  without  steps,  and  197  rivers  streams  and  springs. 

The  prevailing  soil  is  black,  and  the  east,  though  rocky  in 
parts,  is  excellent  pasture  land.  A tract  of  land  near  Kaly&n, 
where  rice  is  grown  during  the  monsoon,  has  a second  crop  of  onions, 
vegetables,  and  other  garden  produce,  raised  during  the  fair  season  a r. com 
by  pond  and  well  water* 


i The  revised  population  (77,9S8)  ia  about  330  more  th*n  the 
Above  »t  page  2* 


original  total  giro* 
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In  1858-59,  when  survey  rates  were  introduced,  9196  holdings  or 
khdtds  were  recorded.  In  1879-80  there  were  9822  holdings,  with 
an  average  area  of  1G|  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £1  9#.  lljd. 
(Rs.  14-15-11).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population, 
these  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  4^-  acres  at  a yearly 
rent  of  12*.  lljd,  (Rs,  6-7 -10).  If  distributed  among  the  whole 
population,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to  1J  acres  and  the 
incidence  of  the  land-tax  to  2 a,  J9J d,  (Rs.  1-6-6), 

In  221  Government  villages  rates  were  fixed  in  1858-59  for 
thirty  years.  The  90,608  occupied  acres,  at  average  acre  rates  of 
6§d.  (4(W.  5pe.)  for  dry  crop,  6a.  lid.  (Rs.  3-7-4)  for  garden  lands, 
and  7 a.  4*£.  (Rs.  8-10-8)  for  rice,  yielded £13,324  14s.  (Rs.  1,83,247). 
Th©  remaining  5595  acres  of  arable  waste  were  rated  at  £235  12 a* 
(Rs.  2856)  and  alienations  at  £1487  2s.  (Rs.  14,371).  Deducting 
alienations  £1437  2s.  (Rs.  14,871),  and  adding  quit-rents  £20  1 4s. 
(Rs.  207)  and  grass  lands  £3  (Rs.  30),  the  total  rental  of  the  221 
villages  amounted  to  £13,634  6s.  (Rs.  1,36,343).  The  following 
statement  gives  the  details  : 

Kalydn  Rent  Roll , 1879-80, 
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In  1881  77,988  people  owned  2333  carts,  8775  ploughs,  12,840 
oxen,  9898  cows,  9030  buffaloes,  forty-three  horses,  fifty  asses,  and 
2043  sheep  and  goats. 

In  1880-81,  of  90,603  acres  the  total  area  of  occupied  land,  48,999 
acres  or  54*08  per  cent  were  fallow.  Of  the  remaining  41,604 
acres  504  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  42,108  acres  under  tillage, 
grain  crops  occupied  37,843  acres  oy  89  8 per  cent,  32,576  of  which 
were  under  rice  bhdt  Orys&a  sativa,  3979  under  ndchni  Eleusine 
coracana,  and  1288  under  chenna  Fan  team  miliaceum.  Pulses 
occupied  2787  acres  or  6*6  per  cent,  of  which  818  were  under  gram 
harbhara  Cicer  arietinum,  105  under  cajan  pea  tur  Cajanus  indicus, 
34  under  green  gram  mug  Phsseolus  radiatus,  1313  under  black 
gram  udid  PhaseoTus  mungo,  and  517  under  other  pulses.  Oil-seeds 
occupied  895  acres  or  2'1  per  cent,  all  under  gingelly  seed  til 
Sesamum  indicum.  Fibres  occupied  310  acres  or  O' 7 per  cent  all 
under  ambddi  Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied 
273  acres  or  0'6  per  cent,  all  of  them  under  fruits  vegetables  and 
other  garden  produce. 

The  1881  population  returns  show,  that  of  77,988  people  72,248 
or  92*64  per  cent  were  Hindus,  5283  or  6*77  per  cent  Musalm&ns, 
b 310—87 
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292  or  0*37  per  cent  PArsis,  143  or  0-13  par  cent  Christians,  and 

22  Jews.  The  details  of  the  Hindn  castes  are  2292  Brdhmans ; 

531  KAy&sth  Prabhus  and  9 PAtAne  Prabhus,  writers  ; 833  Vinii, 

218  LohAnAs,  34  BhAtiAs,  18  Jains  and  15  LingAyafcs,  traders  ; 
19,970  Kunbis,  22,449  Agris,  163  MAI  is,  124  Chaises,  53 
VanjAris,  44  KAmAthis,  and  33  KAchis,  husbandmen  ; 267  Teh*> 
oiUpresBers  ; 106  Khatris,  weavers  ; 13  SAHs,  weavers  ; 556  Sonars, 
gold  and  silver-smiths  ; 509  Kn mb hArs, potters;  277  Shimpis,  tailors  ; 

265  LiohArs,  blacksmiths  ; 220  SutArs,  carpenters ; 144  Kisers, 

bangle -sell  era  ; 45  Beiders  and  1 0 PAtharvats,  a tone- masons  ; 

25  Kitirie,  turners  ; one  TAmbat,  coppersmith;  30  Ourava,  temple- 
servants  ; 369  NhAvis,  barbers  ; 93  Farits,  washermen ; 206  Dhan- 
gars,  shepherds ; 29  Gavlis,  milk-sellers,  634  Bhois,  river-fishers  ; 

15  MAngelAs,  fishermen;  309  Pardeshis,  messengers  ; 97  Bumda, 
bamboo -workers  ; 21  BhandAris  and  20  KAlans,  palm-juice 

drawers;  17  GhisAdis,  tinkers;  13  KhAtika,  butchers;  one  HalvAi, 
sweetmeat-maker;  5322  KAtbkaris,  4915  ThAkurs,  2976  Konkania, 

589  Kolis,  144  Vadars,  37  VArlis,  23  VAghris,  and  one  Bhil,  early 
tribes;  641  ChAmbhArs  and  194  Mochis,  1 eather- workers ; 5807 

MhArs  and  68  MAngs,  village  servants;  51  Bhangis,  scavengers; 

49  KaikAdie,  125  Goa  A vis  and  BairAgis,  75  KolhAtis,  47  Gondhlis, 

88  BharAdis,  29  VAsndevs,  24  Jangams,  12  JobAris,  and  3 Joshis, 
religious  beggars  and  wanderers. 

Mu&bAd, 

Murba'd,  in  the  east  of  the  district,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  KAln  and  SbAu  rivers  which  separate  it  from  ShAhApur,  on  the 
east  by  the  SahyAdris  and  the  Ahmadnagar  and  Poona  districts,  on 
the  south  by  Karjat  and  the  Poona  district,  and  on  the  west  by 
K&lyAn.  Its  area  is  351  square  miles,  its  (1881)  population  63,932 
or  182  to  the  square  mile,  and  its  (1880)  land  revenue  £9060 
(Es.  90,600). 

Area. 

Of  its  351  square  miles  lOf  are  occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated 
or  part -alienated  villages.  The  remainder  contains  127,495  acres 
or  58*5  per  cent  of  arable  land,  16,498  acres  or  7'5  per  cent  of 
Government  forests,  61,072  acres  or  28'04  per  cent  of  public 
pasture*  and  forest  land,  7875  acres  or  3*6  per  cent  of  grass  or 
kuran , and  4820  acres  or  2 2 per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  ponds, 
and  river-beds.  From  217,760  acres  the  total  area  of  the  Govern- 
ment villages,  341  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
land  in  Government  villages.  In  1880-81,  of  the  balance  of 
217,419  acres  the  actual  area  of  Government  land,  51,550  acres  or 

23*7  per  cent  were  under  tillage. 

Aspect, 

Most  of  the  sub-division  is  very  hilly  and  is  fairly  wooded,  though 
the  trees  are  of  no  great  size.  The  only  larjje  area  of  level  land  is 
in  the  east  towards  the  foot  of  the  SahyAdris.  MurbAd  is  difficult 
of  access,  and  suffers  from  the  want  of  means  of  exporting  its 
produce.  The  people  are  mostly  ThAkurs,  Kolis,  and  MarAthAs,  the 
ThAkurs  and  Kolis  being  found  in  villages  below  the  SahyAdris  and  r.com 
the  MarAthAs  in  the  west. 

Climate, 

In  the  hot  weather,  the  climate  is  oppressive  though  not  unhealthy, 
and  after  the  rains  and  in  the  cold  season  it  is  very  feverish.  The 
rainfall  in  the  villages  near  the  SahyAdris  is  very  heavy,  hot  at 
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Murbad  in  the  west  it  has  averaged  ninety  inches  during  the  ten 
years  ending  1881* 

The  supply  of  water  is  scanty.  Two  chief  rivers,  the  Kalu  in  the 
north  and  the  Murb&di  in  the  centre,  pass  through  Murb&d.  These 
rivers  cease  to  run  and  the  wells  dry  early  in  the  hot  season.  The 
water  supplied  by  wells  is  fairly  good.  In  1881  -82  there  were  forty- 
three  ponds,  565  wells  fifty-nine  with  and  the  rest  without  steps, 
and  229  rivers  streams  and  springs. 

The  soil  of  Murb&d  is  poor.  The  uplands  are  of  little  or  no  value 
except  as  supplying  brushwood  for  manure.  There  is  no  market  for 
the  grass.  The  staple  crop  is  rice,  but  small  quantities  of  ndchni , 
t'ari,  and  til  are  also  grown. 

In  1879-80,  7180  holdings  or  khdtds  were  recorded  with  an 
average  area  of  14J  acres  and  an  average  rented  of  £1  5s.  3£& 
(Rs.  12-12-5).  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population, 
these  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  acres  at  a yearly 
rent  of  7&.  4£d.  (Rs.  3-10-9).  If  distributed  among  the  whole 
population  of  the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to 
l$g  acres  and  the  incidence  of  the  land-tax  to  8s.  2 fd*  (Rs.  1-9-11). 

In  1 70  Government  villages  rates  were  fixed  in  1859-60  for  thirty 
years.  The  101,679  occupied  acres,  at  average  acre  rates  of  4 d. 
(2  as.  8ps.)  for  dry  crop,  and  6*.  2 A.  (Rs,  3-1-4)  for  rice,  yielded 
£8750  4s.  (Rs.  87,502).  The  remaining  6049  acres  of  arable  waste 
were  rated  at  £186  (Rs.  1860)  and  alienations  at  £498  10*.  (Rs.  4985). 
Deducting  alienations  £498  10*.  (Rs.  4985),  and  adding  quit- rents 
£213  8s.  (Rs,  2134)  and  grass  lands  £12  6#.  (Rs.  123),  the  total 
rental  of  the  170  villages  amounted  to  £9161  18s.  (Rs.  91,619),  The 
following  statement  gives  the  details : 


Murbad  Rent  Roll , 1879-80. 
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In  1881  63,934  people  owned  974  carts,  8499  ploughs,  15,452 
oxen,  13,137  cows,  6084  buffaloes,  167  horses,  three  asses,  and  2 109 
sheep  and  goats. 

In  1880-81,  of  101,691  acres  the  total  area  of  occupied  land,  50,272 
acres  or  49 '4  per  cent  were  fallow.  Of  the  remaining  51,419  acres 
131  acres  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  51,550  acres  under  tillage, 
grain  crops  occupied  42,714  acres  or  82 '8  per  cent,  24,443  of  which 
were  under  rice  that  Ory&a  sativa ; 13,763  under  ndchni  Elensine 
coracana;  and  4508  under  ckcrma  Panicum  miliaceum.  Pulses 
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occupied  4832  acres  or  9*4  per  cent,  of  which  86  were  under  gram 
harbnara  Cicer  arietinnm,  1 1 under  cajan  pea  tur  Cajan  us  indicus, 

352  under  horse  gram  Jculith  Dolichos  biflorus  j 3546  under  black 
gram- udid  Phaseolus  mango,  5 under  peas  vdtana  Fisum  sativum, 
and  832  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  2663  acres  or  5'2 
per  cent,  all  u nd  e r gingel  ly  seed  ti  l Sesam  um  i ndi  cum , F ibres 
occupied  1317  acres  or  2*5  per  cent,  of  which  841  acres  were  under 
Bombay  hemp  san  CrotalaHa  jnncea,  and  470  under  amb&di  Hibiscus 
cannabinns.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  twenty- four  acres,  of 
which  three  acres  were  under  chillies  mirchi  Capsicum  fmtescens, 
and  twenty-one  under  vegetables  fruits  and  other  garden  produce. 

FeopUt 

1881. 

The  1881  population  returns  ahowf  that  of  03,932  people  62,290 
or  97 -43  per  cent  Hindus,  1640  or  2 56  per  cent  MusalnaAna,  and 
two  Parsis,  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 535  Brahmans  ; 

296  KAyasth  Prabhus,  writers  ; 478  Jains,  330  VAnis,  and  204 
LiingAyats,  traders  ; 30,717  Kunbis,  3662  Agris,  215  ChArans,  139 
VanjAris,  69  MAlis,  7 KAchis,  and  5 KAmAthis,  husbandmen;  194 

Telis,  oil-pressers ; 52  SAUs  and  4 Koshtis,  weavers  ; 3 Khatris, 
weavers;  383  KumbhArs,  potters;  363  SonArs,  gold  and  silver- 
smiths; 319  LobAre,  blacksmiths;  232  KAtaris,  turners  ; 99  SutAra, 
carpenters;  80  Shirapis,  tailors;  37  K&sArs,  bangle- sellers  ; 27 
BeldArs,  masons ; 9 TAmbats,  coppersmiths  ; 39  BhAts,  bards  ; 26 
Guravs,  temple  servants  ; 264  Nhavis,  barbers ; 17  Parits,  washer- 
men ; 43  D ban  gars,  shepherds  ; 2 Gavlia,  milk -sellers  ; 35  Bhois, 
river-fishers;  4 M Angel  As,  fishermen;  91  Pardeshis,  messengers; 

63  KAlans  and  16  BhandAris, palm-juice  drawers ; 47  Burnds,  bamboo- 
workers  ; 39  KhAtiks,  butchers  ; 1 1 ,366  ThAkurs,  3047  Konkanis, 

2633  KAthkaris,  and  127  Yadars,  early  tribes  ; 450  ChAmbhars, 
leather -workers  ; 5366  MhArs  and  47  MAngs,  village  servants ; 77 
GoaAvis  and  BairAgis,  27  Gondhlis,  3 B bar  Adis,  and  2 Jangama, 
religious  beggars  and  wanderers. 

F iNVIL, 

Fanvel  includes  the  petty  division  of  Uran.  It  lies  in  the  south- 
west of  the  district,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  KalyAn,  on  the 
east  by  Karjat,  on  the  sonth  by  Pen  in  EolAba,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Bombay  harbour  and  SAlsette.  Its  area  is  307  sqnare  miles, 
its  (1881)  population  101  ^Bl1  or  329*6  to  the  square  mile,  and  its 
(1880)  laud  revenue  £19,814  {Rs.  1,98,140), 

Area* 

Of  307  square  miles,  91  are  occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated 
villages.  The  remainder  contains  76,691  acres  or  55*4  per  cent 
of  arable  land ; 8959  acres  or  6'5  per  cent  of  unarable  land ; 
39,132  acres  or  28*3  per  cent  of  forest  land ; 4021  acres  or  2*9  per 
cent  of  salt  land  ; 6926  acres  or  5*01  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads, 
ponds,  and  river  beds;  and  2512  acres  or  1*8  per  cent  of  surveyed 
alienated  land  in  Government  villages.  From  138,241  acres  the 
total  area  of  the  Government  villages,  2512  acres  have  to  be  taken 
on  account  of  alienated  land  in  Government  villages.  In  1 880-81 
of  the  balance  of  135,729  acres  the  actual  area  of  Government  laud, 
49,830  acres  or  36*7  per  cent  were  under  tillage- 

1 The  revised  population  (10M&11  in  about  2700  mere  thvj  the  original  total  girwn 
above  at  page  2. 
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Panvel  has  along*  its  eastern  boundary  the  lofty  Bava  Malang, 
Mdfcher&n,  and  Prabal  ranges,  and  the  Manikgad  range  on  the  south- 
east* It  is  traversed  from  north  (Ulva)  to  south  (S&i)  by  the 
Kara&la  or  Funnel  Hill  range  which  is  almost  denuded  of  forest, 
while  on  either  side  of  the  creek,  wbioh  separates  Uran  from  the 
sub-division,  lie  extensive  salt- rice  lands  reclaimed  from  the  sea  and 
very  extensive  salt  pans.  In  the  Uran  potty  division  there  is 
another  but  lower  range  of  hills. 

Panvel  has  many  natural  advantages.  Its  sea-hoard  gives  it  the 
command  of  water  carriage  to  Bombay,  and  the  K&lundri  and 
PlUAlganga  which  partly  enclose  the  sub-division,  and  numerous 
other  navigable  streams  and  creeks  which  intersect  the  salt- rice 
lands,  afford  easy  water  carriage,  while  the  Bombay- Poona  road 
supplies  excellent  land  communication. 

The  climate,  though  damp  and  unhealthy  for  Europeans,  is 
temperate  except  in  the  hot  weather  when  it  is  extremely  warm. 
Cholera  prevails  at  times  in  the  hot  weather  and  in  the  rains  ; and 
there  is  much  fever  during  the  cold  months.  The  rainfall  is  abundant 
and  regular,  averaging  over  100  inches.  During  the  ten  years 
ending  1881  the  yearly  fall  averaged  107  inches. 

Several  small  streams  flow  down  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Mather&n  hills  and  gather  into  the  KAlundri  river*  At  Panvel, 
nine  miles  from  the  sea,  the  KAlundri  meets  the  tide  and  below 
Panvel  it  is  navigable  for  boats  of  thirty  tons  at  high  tides.  In  the 
extreme  south  the  P&tAlganga  with  a winding  westerly  course  falls 
into  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Bombay  harbour.  It  is  navigable 
for  boats  of  twenty-five  tons  as  far  as  S&i  about  six  miles  from  ite 
mouth,  and  for  boats  of  twelve  tons  as  far  as  Apfca  eight  miles  above 
S&i.  Panvel,  Gbota,  Pala,  Gulstmda,  and  Vindhane  depend  on  their 
streams  for  their  supply  of  water,  which,  except  at  Gulsunda  where 
it  ie  abundant,  becomes  scanty  in  the  hot  weather.  The  water  of 
most  of  the  wells  and  ponds  also  fails  towards  the  end  of  the 
hot  season.  In  1881-82,  there  were  195  ponds,  four  river  dams, 
898  wells  ninety- three  with  and  805  without  steps,  and  179  rivers 
streams  and  springs. 

The  soil  is  red,  a little  stony,  and  moderately  rich,  ‘ Bice  is  the 
staple  crop,  but  ndchni  and  vari  are  also  grown.  In  the  west  the  soil 
is  salt  and  much  salt  rice  is  grown.  The  khdrs  or  salt-rice  lauds 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  red  soils  in  the  inland  parts  under  the  hills 
and  the  black  soils  which  cover  a much  larger  area  near  the  coast 
and  creek  banks. 

In  1856-57,  when  the  survey  rates  were  introduced,  12,980 
holdings  or  khdtde  were  recorded.  In  1879-80  there  were  13,105 
holdings,  with  an  average  area  of  6f  acres  and  an  average  rental  of 
£1  8*.  10£<i*  (Rs.  14-3-7),  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural 
population,  these  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  2-fJ 
acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  12s.  lO^d.  (Rs*  6-6-10).  If  distributed 
among  the  whole  population  of  the  sub-division,  the  share  to  each 
would  amount  to  of  an  acre  and  the  incidence  of  the  land-tax  to 
3s*  10  id.  (Re,  1-15-3). 
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In  238  Government  villages  rates  were  fixed  in  1S56-57  and 
1866-67,  for  thirty  years  for  the  sub-division  of  Panvel  and  twenty 
years  for  the  petty -division  of  Uran.  The  83,864  occupied  acres, 
at  average  acre  rates  of  8§d.  (5  as.  7 ps.)  for  dry  crop,  S*-  7$dL 
(Rs.  4-5-1)  for  garden  lands,  and  Is.  6Jd.  {Rs.  3-12-2)  for  rice, 
yielded  £17,946  10s*  (Rs.  1,79,465).  The  remaining  4766  acree  of 
arable  waste  were  rated  at  £593  2*.  (Rs.  5931)  and  a lie  Emtio  ns  at 
£8730  18s.  [Rs.  37,309).  Deducting  alienations  £8730  IS*.  (Ra 
37,309),  and  adding  quit- rents  £381  (Rs.  3810)  and  grass  lanxls  £26 
(Re.  260),  the  total  rental  of  the  238  villages  amounted  to  £-18,946 
12*.  (Rs.  1,89,466),  The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 


Panvel  Bent  Boll,  1879~8Q. 
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2,14.774 
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4744 

4031 

... 

38-430 

2,22,700 

Stock,  In  1881  101,181  peoplo  owned  1200  carts,  8599  ploughs,  13,976 

1881-82.  oxen,  11,088  cows,  10,872  buffaloed,  109  horses,  nine  asses,  and 

4080  sheep  and  goats. 

Product,  In  1880-81,  of  84,281  acres  the  total  area  of  occupied  land,  34,815 

1880-81 . or  41 ‘3  per  cent  were  fallow.  Of  the  remaining  49,466  acres  364 

were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  49,830  acres  under  tillage,  grain  crops 
occupied  46,535  or  93 '4  per  cent,  43,936  of  which  were  under  rice 
bhdt  Oryza  estiva,  1859  under  ndehni  Eleusine  coracana,  and 
740  under  chenna  Patiicum  miliaceum,  Pulses  occupied  2382  acres 
or  4*7  per  cent,  of  which  1868  were  under  gram  harbhar a Cicer 
arietinum,  10  nnder  cajan  pea  tur  Cajanus  indicus,  16  under  green 
gram  mug  Phaseolus  radiatus,  124  under  black  gram  udid  Phaseolus 
mungo,  and  364  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  434  acres 
or  0*8  per  cent,  all  of  it  under  gingelly  seed  til  Sesamum  indicate. 
Fibres  occupied  29  acres  or  0*05  per  cent  all  nnderam&ddt  Hibiscus 
cannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  450  acres  or  0*9  per 
cent,  of  which  16  were  under  sugarcane  us  Saccharum  officinarum, 
and  434  under  fruits  vegetables  and  other  garden  crops. 

People,  The  1881  population  returns  show,  that  of  101,181  people  94,144 

1881.  or  93  04  per  cent  were  Hindus,  5920  or  5*85  per  cent  Musalm&ns, 

600  or  0*49  per  cent  Jews,  486  or  0*48  per  cent  Christians,  and 
131  or  012  per  cent  Prirsis.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are: 

3476  Brrihmans ; 904  Kriy&sth  Prabhus,  and  101  Pritriue  Prabhns,r.COm 
writers;  1123  Trims,  328  Jains,  166  Loh  rinds,  and  72  Lingriy&ts, 
traders;  41,992  Agris,  16,177  Kunbis,  749  Mrilis,  106  Kdmrithis, 

69  Vanjriris,  and  51  Chrirans,  husbandmen  and  gardeners ; 132 
Tolis,  oil-pressers  ; 39  Rangdris,  dyers  ; 25  Srilis,  weavers ; II 43 
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SonArs,  gold  and  stiver  smiths ; 662  SntArs,  carpenters  ; 434 
KnmbhArs,  potters;  353  BohArs,  blacksmiths;  211  KAsArs,  bangle* 
sellers;  173  Shimpis,  tailors;  171  BeldArs  and  9 PAtbarvats, 
stone-masons ; 15  TAmbats,  coppersmiths ; 75  Gnravs,  temple 

servants ; 26  Ghadehis,  sin  gears ; 5 Bb&ts,  bards ; 664  NhAvis, 

barbers;  124  Parits,  washermen  ; 411  Dhangars,  shepherds  ; 315 
Gavlis,  milk-sellers;  147  Bhois,  river-fishers;  118  Kharvie,  sailors; 
629  BhandAris  and  316  KAIana,  palm-juice  drawers  ; 372  Pardeshis, 
messengers ; 207  Buruds,  bamboo-workers ; 24  GhisAdis,  tinkers ; 
8 Kh&tiks,  butchers ; 8 HalvAis  sweetmeat- makers ; 6 Lodhis, 
labourers;  7636  Konkanis,  4309  Kathkaris,  361 1 ThAkurs,  387  Bhils, 
107  Vadars  and  29  KAikAdis,  early  tribes;  1092  ChAmbh&rs,  leather- 
workers  ; 4429  Mhftrs  and  71  Mange,  village  servants  ; 29  Bhangis, 
scavengers ; 77  GosAvis  and  BairAgis,  76  Jangams,  70  Gondhlis, 
28  BharAdis,  and  2 Chifcrakathis,  religions  beggars  and  wanderers. 

Karj  at,  m the  south-east  of  the  district,  includes  the  petty -division 
of  EhAlApur.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  KalyAn  and  MurbAd,  on 
the  east  by  the  SahyAdris  which  separate  it  from  the  MAval  sub- 
division of  Poona,  on  the  south  by  Pen  in  KolAba,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  MAthorAn  hills  and  Panvel.  Its  area  is  353  square  miles,  its 
(1881)  population  82,063 1 or  232  to  the  square  mile,  and  its  (1880) 
land  revenue  £12,061  (Rs-  1,20,610). 

Of  its  353  square  miles,  thirty-two  are  occupied  by  the  lands  of 
alienated  villages.  The  remainder  contains  8 1 ,203  acres  or  39*4 
per  cent  of  arable  land,  50,522  acres  or  24*5  per  cent  of  unarable 
land,  46,476  acres  or  22*6  per  cent  of  forest,  and  27,239  acres  or 
1 3*2  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  ponds,  and  river  beds.  From 
31,203  arable  acres,  515  the  area  of  alienated  land  in  Government 
villages  has  to  be  taken.  In  1880-81,  of  the  balance  of  80,688  acres 
the  area  of  arable  Government  land,  41,476  acres  or  51*4  per  cent 
were  under  tillage. 

Karj  at  is  the  rough  hilly  tract  between  the  SahyAdris  and  the 
MAtherAn  hills.  Along  its  northern  side,  the  country  is  prettily 
diversified  with  hills  and  dales,  the  low  lands  divided  into  rice  fields 
and  the  higher  grounds  covered  with  teak,  am,  and  other  common 
forest  trees  and  a little  blackwood.  Towards  the  east,  near  the 
SahyAdris  the  country  becomes  very  rugged,  the  woodlands  thicken 
into  forest,  and  the  flat  rice  grounds  disappear. 

The  climate  varies  greatly  at  different  seasons.  In  January  and 
February  the  nights  and  early  mornings  are  sometimes  excessively 
cold,  and  in  the  hot  months,  except  on  the  hill  tops,  the  heat  is 
most  oppressive.  Xhiring  the  ten  years  ending  1881  the  rainfall 
averaged  121  inches. 

The  TXlhAs,  with  the  DhAvri  ChilAr  Posri  and  other  tributaries, 
and  the  PAtAtganga  have  their  source  near  the  Bor  pass  in  the 
SahyAdris  and  flow,  the  UlhAs  with  a northerly  and  the  FAtAlganga 
with  a north-westerly  course.  Except  in  pools  these  streams  are 
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above  at  page  2. 
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dry  during’  the  hot  season.  The  rainfall  though  usually  leas  thati 
in  Tb&na  is  generally  sufficient*  and  a failure  of  the  rice  crop  is  rare. 
Rut  the  storage  of  water  is  defective,  and  during  the  hot  season  the 
supply  of  drinking  water  is  very  scanty.  In  1881-82  tliere  were 
eighty-six  ponds,  three  river  dams,  642  wells  seventy -five  with  and 
the  rest  without  steps,  and  802  rivers  streams  and  springs. 

The  rice  soil  is  a sticky  black,  richer  than  most  of  the  district 
except  PaoveL  The  uplands  are  reddish.  The  staple  crops  are  rice, 
ndchni  and  vari* 

In  1879-80  11*287  holdings  or  khdtde  were  recorded,  with  an 
average  area  of  6^  acres  and  an  average  rental  of  £1  1#.  3JJ 
[Re*  10-10-6),  If  equally  divided  among  the  agricultural  population, 
these  holdings  would  represent  an  allotment  of  acres  at  a yearly 
rent  of  14$.  9Jd.  (Rs,  7-6-5)*  If  distributed  among  the  whole 
population  of  the  sub-division*  the  share  to  each  would  amount  to 
one  acre  and  the  incidence  of  the  land-tax  to  8s,  1 fd.  (Re,  l-S-11). 

In  273  Government  villages  rates  were  fixed  in  1854*55  and 
1855-56  for  thirty  years.  The  75,762  occupied  acres*  at  average 
acre  rates  of  2£d.  (1  anna  5 pies)  for  dry  crop,  1$,  lOjd.  (15  tuf.)  for 
garden  land,  and  7tf.  3 d.  (Rs.  3-10)  for  rice,  yielded  £11*688  8#. 
(Rer  1,16*884).  The  remaining  484  acres  of  arable  waste  were 
rated  at  £159  12«.  (Rs.  1596)  and  alienations  at  £941  (Rs.  9410). 
Deducting  alienations  £941  (Rs.  9410),  and  adding  quit-rente 
£173  6a,  (Rs.  1733)  and  grass  lands  £14  8s.  (Rs,  144),  the  total 
rental  of  the  273  villages  amounted  to  £12*035  14».  (Rs.  1,20,357)* 
The  following  statement  gives  the  details  : 

Karjat  Rent  Roll,  1&F9-80. 
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In  1881  82,062  people  owned  1274  carts*  8953  ploughs*  14*210 
oxen*  14*629  cows,  10*761  buffaloes,  ninety-two  horses,  and  4166  sheep 
and  goats. 

In  1880*81,  of  75*766  acres  the  total  area  of  tilled  land*  35,794 
or  47'2  per  cent  were  fallow.  Of  the  remaining  39,972  acres  1 504 
were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  41*476  acres  under  tillage,  grain  crops 
occupied  38*795  or  93’5  per  cent*  31*715  of  which  were  under  rice 
bhdt  Oiyza  sativa,  4807  under  ndchni  Eleusine  cor&cana*  and  2273  corr 
under  chenna  Panicum  miliaceum.  Pulses  occupied  2210  acres  , 
or  5*3  per  cent,  of  which  270  were  under  gram  harbhara  Cicsr 
arietirmm*  120  under  cajan  pea  tur  Cajanus  incficus,  39  under  green 
gram  mug  Fhaseolus  radiatus,  361  under  black  gram  udid  Phaseolm 
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nmngo,and  1420  under  other  pulses,  Oilseeds  occupied  458  acres  or 


Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  13  acres,  three  of  which  were  under 
sugarcane  us  Saccharum  officinarnm,  and  ten  under  other  garden 
crops.  No  fibres  were  grown* 

The  1881  population  returns  show*  that  of  82,063  people  78,059 
or  95' 12  per  cent  were  Hindus,  8732  or  4'54  per  cent  Masai  tn&ns, 
1 52  or  0*18  per  cent  Christians,  76  Jews,  and  44  Persia.  The 
details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  2652  Brahmans  ; 530  Kdyasth 
Prabhus,  writers  ; 817  Yiuis,  159  Jains,  and  68  Ling&yatg,  traders; 
29,326  Kunbis,  10,194  Agris,  199  YanjAris,  113  M&lis,  49  Ch&rans, 
30  K4m&this,  and  7 Hetkaris,  husbandmen  ; 567  Telis,  oil -pressure ; 
61  Koshtis,  weavers;  80  S&lis,  weavers;  6 Khatris,  weavers;  2 
San  gars,  blanket-makers;  673  Soo&rs,  gold  and  silver  smiths;  509 
Knmbh&rs,  potters  ; 337  Loh&rs,  blacksmiths ; 212  Shim  pis,  tailors  ; 
203  Beld£rs  and  16  P4tharvats,  stone  masons  ; 158  Sut&rs,  era- 
poDters ; 114  K&s&rs,  bangle -sellers ; 55  K£tdris,  turners ; 9 
Tfimbate,  coppersmiths;  215  Guravs,  temple  servants;  15  Bhj&ts, 
Bards ; 12  Bhorpis,  mimics  ; 11  Ghadshis,  singers  ; 560  Nh&vis, 
barbers  ; 235  Farits,  washermen  ; 629  Dhangars,  shepherds ; 516 
Oavlis,  milk-sellers ; 240  Bhois,  river-fishers ; 425  K&lans  and  61 
Bband&ris,  palm-juice  drawers  ; 246  Pardee  his,  messengers  ; 86 

Burads,  bamboo-workers ; 20  Ghis^dis,  tinkers ; 1 7 Kh&tiks, 

butchers ; and  one  Halv£i,  sw eetmeat -maker  ; 8616  TMkurs,  6586 
KL&thkaris,  8719  Konkanis,  48  Yadars,  and  one  Hhil,  early  tribes; 
927  Ch£mbh&rs  and  80  Mochis,  leather- workers  ; 7159  Mh&rs  and 
107  M&nga,  village  servants;  41  Dheds,  sweepers ; 1 1 Bhangis, 
scavengers  ; 190  Uos^vis  and  BairAgis,  65  Jan^ams,  71  BharAdis, 
34  Gondhlis,  18  Kolh&tis,  and  5 YAsudevs,  religious  beggars  and 
wanderers. 
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The  petty  state  of  JawhAr  in  ThAna  lies  between  19°  43'  and 
20°  5'  north  latitude  and  72°  55'  and  73°  20'  east  longitude.  It  has 
an  area  of  about  500  square  miles,1  a population,  according  to  the 
1881  census,  of  about  48,000  souls  or  ninety  to  the  square  mile, 
and  for  the  five  years  ending  1880,  an  average  yearly  revenue  of 
nearly  £10,000  (Ks.  1,00,006), 

JawhAr  is  surrounded  by  ThAna,  DAbAnu  and  MokhAda  lie  on 
the  north,  MokhAda  on  the  east,  “VAda  on  the  south,  and 
IMhAnu  and  MAhim  on  the  west.  Most  of  the  state  is  a plateau 
raised  about  1000  feet  above  tbe  Konkan  plain.  Except  towards 
tbe  south  and  west  where  it  is  somewhat  level,  the  country  is 
hilly  and  rocky  with  numerous  rivers  streams  and  large  forests. 
Its  chief  streams  are  the  Debar] i,  the  Surya,  the  Pinjali,  and  the 
VAgh.  Except  the  VAgb  which  flows  into  the  Damanganga  these 
streams  fall  into  the  Vai  tarns.  The  Dehaiji  and  the  Surya  have 
their  sources  in  JawhAr,  and  the  Pinjali  rises  in  the  Shir  mss 
near  KhodAle  and  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  state.  The 
VAgh  rises  below  Vatvad  and  flows  north,  forming  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  state.  The  lands  of  JawhAr  are  distributed  over 
three  sub-divisions,  or  mahals,  MalvAda  with  an  area  of  about  150 
square  miles  and  a population  of  nearly  20,000  souls,  Kariyat  Havel i 
with  860  square  miles  and  nearly  25,000  inhabitants,  and  GanjAd 
with  30  square  miles  and  nearly  5000  inhabitants. 

At  JawhAr,  which  is  on  a tableland,  the  water-supply  is  defective, 
the  springs  in  the  neighbouring  valleys  being  small  and  much  below 
the  level  of  the  town.  The  Chief  has  improved  the  water-supply 
by  enlarging  the  Surya  reservoir  and  by  embanking  a low  piece  of 
ground.  Both  these  works  are  (1882)  in  progress. 

Though  from  its  height  above  the  sea  it  is  decidedly  cooler  than 
the  rest  of  ThAna,  the  JawhAr  climate  is  variable  and  feverish.  A 
heavy  rainfall,  lasting  from  June  to  October  and  averaging  about  120 
inches,1  is  followed  by  nearly  three  months  of  damp  weather,  warm 
at  first,  and  later  on  often  chilly.  After  December  comes  a gradual 
change,  until,  in  February  or  March,  the  hot  season  sets  in.  The 
heat  is  great  in  the  lower  villages,  but  on  the  raised  plateau  on 
which  JawhAr  stands  it  is  less  severe  than  in  other  parts  of  ThAna. 
The  climate  in  the  hot-weather  is  like  that  of  MokhAda  and  NAsik, 
the  nights  being  always  cool.  No  record  of  thermometer  readings 
has  been  kept. 

1 Xu  Mr.  Mnlock’i  opinion  the  area  of  the  state  i*  about  800  aqnare  mile*. 

■Tbe  details  are,  1873,  85-16;  1874,  122-94  ; 1875,  14343;  1878,  105  "1  ; 1877, 
62-27;  1878,  180  67  ; 1879,  131*55;  1880,  119*28;  1831,  11I-I& 
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Jawhir.  Except  good  building  atone,  nothing  known  about  the 

Produ^tioD.  Jawhir  minerals.  The  chief  forest  trees  are  teak,  sag,  Tectona 
gran  die  ; blackwood,  mam,  Dalbergie  sis  boo  j khair,  Acacia  catechu ; 
din,  Terminal! a tomentosa  ; palas,  Butea  frond  oss  ; tivas,  Ongemi& 
dalbergioidcs;  kalam,  Stephegyne  parvifolia;  asam , Briedelia  retnsa; 
and  hedj  Naucieacordifolia.  Though  the  reckless  forest  management 
of  former  Chiefs  has  left  few  trees  fit  for  catting,  there  is  no  village 
without  its  forest.  The  timber  season  begins  about  November  and 
closes  before  the  rains  set  in.  The  bulk  of  the  timber  is  carried  to 
Manor  in  the  M£bim  sub-division,  and  thence  shipped  to  Gogha. 
Traders  are  allowed  to  cut  timber  under  a permit.  When  leave  is 
given,  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  fees  are  recovered  at  once,  and  an 
agreement  made  regarding  the  time  for  cutting  and  carrying  away 
the  timber.  After  the  trees  are  cut,  they  are  inspected  by  the 
mahdlkari,  the  head  sub-divisional  revenue  officer,  and,  when  he  is 
satisfied  that  the  agreement  has  been  properly  carried  out,  the  timber 
is  allowed  to  be  taken  away.  During  the  fair  season,  tolls  or  ndJcds 
are  sot  at  suitable  points  along  the  chief  timber  routes,  and  the 
cart  men's  permits  are  examined.  Including  a charge  of  6d.  {as.  4) 
for  marking,  a cart  of  timber  has  to  pay  6s.  9d.  (Es.  3-6),  either  for 
one  trip  or  for  as  many  trips  as  it  can  make  during  the  eight  months. 

In  1878  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  some  system  into  the  forest 
cuttings  by  fixing,  in  each  year,  the  parts  of  the  forest  in  which 
cutting  may  go  on.  The  forest  establishment,  consisting  of  one 
inspector  and  two  peons,  is  kept  up  only  during  the  eight  working 
months.  In  1881  the  forest  receipts  amounted  to  £8290  (Rs.  82,900) 
and  the  charges  to  £158  (Rs.  1580).  The  Domestic  Animals  are 
cows,  buffaloes,  bullocks,  sheep,  and  horses.  The  cows  vary  in  price 
from  £1  to  £2  10#.  (Rs.  IQ-Rs.  25)  and  the  he-buffaloes  from  £2 
to  £5  (Ks.  20-Rs.50).  Of  Wild  Animals  there  are  the  Tiger,  t>aghr 
Felis  tigris ; the  Panther,  bibla , Folia  pardns ; the  Bear,  ashual* 

Ursus  labial  os  ; the  Hymna,  taros , Hyaena  striata  ; the  Fox,  khokad  or 
Zokri,VulpesbengaIensis;  the  Jackal,  kolha,  Can  is  aurensj  th  esdmbhar, 

Rusa  aristotelis ; the  Spotted  Deer,  chiial,  Axis  macnlatus ; the 
Barking  Deer,  bhekar,  Cervulus  aureus ; and  the  Wild  Dog,  koUundaM 
Cuon  ru  til  an  ft. 

Population.  According  to  the  1881  census  the  population  was  48,556  of  whom 

47,964  were  Hindus,  501  were  MnSRlm&us,  and  ninety-on©  were 
Christians,  P&rsis,  and  Others.  Of  the  total  number  of  48,556  souls, 
25,174  or  51*8  per  cent  were  males  and  23,382  or  48' 1 per  cent 
were  females.  In  1881  there  were  116  villages  of  which  102  had 
less  than  1000  inhabitants,  eleven  had  between  1000  and  2000,  and 
three  between  2000  and  3000.  There  were  also  9375  houses  of 
which  8307  were  occupied  and  1068  unoccupied.  Of  48,556  the 
total  population  41,095  (20,895  males,  20,200  females)  or  84'68  per 
cent  were  early  tribes.  Of  the  early  tribes  21,816  (11,135  males, 
10,681  females)  or  53‘08  per  cent  of  the  whole  were  V4rlisi  or  rnr 
7671  (3873  males,  3798  females)  Th*kura ; 3246  (1659  males, 

1587  females)  K&thkaris  or  K&thodis,  and  8362  (422S  males,  4134 
females)  other  early  tribes.  Besides  the  early  tribes  there  were 
5943  (2941  males,  3002  females)  Kobe,  4773  (2706  males,  2067 
females)  Kunbis,  and  6869  (3891  males,  2978  females)  other  Hindus. 
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The  people  especially  the  VArlis  are  poor.  Their  staple  food  is  rice 
and  ndcnni ; their  clothing  ie  coarse  and  scanty.  A few  well-to-do 
families  wear  silver  ornaments*  and  one  or  two  wear  gold  ornaments* 
Bat  the  ornaments  of  most  of  the  people  are  of  brass  and  copper*  and 
those  of  the  poorest  are  of  wood.  They  keep  the  same  holidays  &s 
other  ThAna  Hindus,  and  at  their  festivals  freely  indulge  in  liquor 
and  flesh*  The  Kolia  are  of  fonr  divisions,  RAj  Kolia,  MahAdev 
Kolis,  MalhAr  Kolia,  and  Dhor  Kolia.  The  BA}  Kolia  are  MahAdev 
Kolia,  who  have  taken  the  name  RAj  Kolis  becanse  they  are  connected 
with  the  Chief.  The  Dhor  Kolia  are  said  to  have  been  RAj  or  MalhAr 
Kolis,  who  became  Dhor  or  cattle  eaters  and  married  KAthkari  girls, 
and  so  have  fallen  to  the  rank  of  MhArs  and  KAthkaris,  The  ThAkurs, 
who  are  like  RAj  and  MalhAr  Kolia  in  their  habits  and  dress,  are 
of  two  main  divisions,  Ma- ThAkurs  and  Ka-ThAkurs.  Ma-ThAkars 
call  a BrAhman  to  their  marriages ; Ka-ThAkurs  call  no  BrAhman* 
The  Ka-ThAkurs  are  said  formerly  to  have  called  a BrAhman  and  to 
have  given  up  the  practice,  because  at  a wedding  both  the  bride 
and  the  bridegroom  died  soon  after  the  BrAhman  had  finished  the 
ceremony.  This  seems  improbable  as  in  other  respects,  each  as 
visiting  sacred  shrines  and  bathing  in  sacred  pools*  the  Ma~ThAkurs 
are  much  better  Hindus  than  the  Ka-ThAkurs.  Of  the  origin  of  the 
two  names  Ma-ThAkur  and  Ka-ThAknr,  the  people  seem  to  have  no 
explanation.  According  to  one  story  both  speak  a stammering 
Mar  At  hi,  the  MAs  putting  in  a meaningless  m and  the  KAs  a 
meaningless  A.  The  Kunbis,  who  are  generally  called  KonkamKonbis 
or  Kunbis  from  the  southern  Konlcan,  are  like  the  M&rAthAg.  In 
their  habits  and  religion  they  resemble  the  RAj  Kolis  and  are  less 
wild  than  the  VArlis  and  KAthodis:  They  are  good  husbandmen. 
The  VArlis  are  strict  Hindus  like  the  RAj  and  MalhAr  Kolis,  ThAknrs, 
and  Kunbis.  They  worship  the  ordinary  gods,  but  do  not  call  a 
BrAhman  to  their  marriages.  They  are  idle  and  fond  of  wandering. 
They  are  poor  husbandmen  and  almost  penniless.  The  KAthkaris, 
or  KAthodis  as  they  are  more  often  called,  like  the  Dhor  Kolis,  eat 
cow's  flesh  and  worship  the  tiger-god. 

Inquiries  during  the  first  management  of  the  state  (1859-1864) 
brought  to  light  a curious  form  of  vassalage,  which  was  common  in 
the  establishment  of  most  large  MarAtha  families.  There  were 
abont  eighty  state  vassals,  the  bondsmen  called  dates  and  the 
bondswomen  d&sis*  These  people  were  said  to  be  the  offspring  of 
women  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  adultery,  and  in  punishment 
had  been  made  slaves  of  the  state  and  their  boys  called  das  and 
their  girls  ddsi,  These  vassals  did  service  in  the  Chief's  household 
and  were  supported  at  his  expense.  All  children  of  a das  and  the 
eons  of  a dasi  were  free  and  had  to  provide  for  themselves,  so  that 
the  number  of  vassals  never  became  very  large. 

Except  in  MalvAda  and  Gan j Ad  the  soil  is  stony  and  unspited  for 
the  better  class  of  crops.  From  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country  most 
of  the  fields  are  uplands,  or  v&rkas3  and  over  a good  deal  of  the  area 
the  tillage  system  is  dalKi>  or  sowing  seed  in  wood  ashes.  The  chief 
crops  raised  are  rice,  bhats  Oryza  eativa ; ndchni  or  ndgli , Eleusme 
coracana ; hemp,  tag,  Grotalaria  juncea ; and  gram,  Cicer  arietinum. 
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Jawh&r.  in  the  better  class  of  soil  in  Malv&da  and  Ganj&d.  Among  the 

^gricdtnw.  husbandmen  Rdj  Kolia,  M alb  dr  Kolis,  Th&kurs,  and  Kanbis  are  j 

fairly  off,  but  YArlis,  Dbor  Kolis,  and  KAthkaris  are  very  poor. 
There  is  no  regular  markot.  The  state  buys  every  year  a quantity  J 

of  tobacco  for  distribution  during  the  rains  to  each  landholder,  and  j 

recovers  the  price  at  a fixed  rate  along  with  the  instalments  of  lamd  ' 
revenue.  The  wages  of  field  labourers  are  very  low,  being  8s.  (Ra.  4) 
a month ; but  the  wages  of  craftsmen  are  high,  being  from  2*.  to  3*. 

(Re.  1-Rb.  H)  a day  for  a carpenter  and  a mason.  In  1877,  owing 

to  the  failure  of  crops,  one-fourth  of  the  assessment  in  the  GanjAd  i 

and  one-eighth  in  the  Malvdda  sub-division  were  remitted.  In 
1876  the  practice  of  fixing  the  market  prices  of  articles,  and,  in  1877, 
the  practice  of  exacting  forced  labour  were  stopped. 

Trade.  In  so  wild  and  rugged  a country  communication  is  difficult. 

Eastward  the  Sabyddris  can  be  crossed  by  laden  bullocks  and  horses 
through  the  Chinchnt&ra  and  Gonde  passes  to  the  north  of,  and 
through  the  Dhondm&re  and  Shir  passes  to  the  sonth  of,  the  high 
hill  of  Vatvad,  These  routes  lie  through  Mokh&da,  and,  owing  to 
the  hilly  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  deep  rocky  banks  of  the 
Vrigh  river,  the  difficulties  to  traffic  are  very  great  How  great 
these  obstacles  are  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  except  one  or  two 
in  Mokhdda  town,  there  is  not  a cart  in  the  MokhAda  sub-division. 
Occasionally  carts  bring  timber  through  the  Talisari  pass,  and  in  this 
direction  the  produce  of  the  state  finds  an  outlet  towards  Feint,  and 
N&gar  Haveli  in  Dharampur.  The  westerly  route,  about  thirty-five 
miles  from  Jawh&r  to  the  D&h£nu  railway  station,  crosses  the  KAsat- 
v&di  and  Deng  passes  by  a well-engineered  and  metalled  road, 
built  between  1872  and  1874  by  the  public  works  department, 
during  the  minority  of  the  present  Chief  at  a cost  of  £9500  (Rs. 95 ,000). 

The  making  of  twenty- five  miles  of  the  road  in  DAhAnu  was  be^un 
and  stopped  until  some  arrangement  could  be  concluded  for  taking  1 
off  the  heavy  transit  dues  levied,  in  the  detached  JawhAr  sub-division 
of  GanjAd,  on  goods  passing  from  the  eastern  or  inland  portion  of 
DAhAnu  to  the  sea  coast  The  Chief  proposed  to  forego  all  dues  on 
traffic  passing  along  the  new  road,  provided  Government  made  and 
repaired  the  road  to  the  west  of  Talavali  and  forewent  their  right 
to  levy  tolls.  This  arrangement  has  been  sanctioned.1 

Export  and  transit  dues  on  British  goods  are  levied  in  thirty-two 
places  in  JawhAr.  Almost  no  article  escapes  untaxed.  The  rates 
on  grain  vary  from  1*.  4id,  to  If.  fid.  ( annas  11-12)  a bullock 
cart  j the  rates  on  cattle  are  Is.  fid.  (annas  10)  a head,  those  on  timber 
from  fid,  to  Is.  (anna# 4-6)  a cart,  and  those  on  liquor,  hides,  and 
moha,  from  9d.  to  fis.  (annas  6-  Rs.l|)  a bullock  cart.  A high  line 
of  hills  runs  parallel  to  the  sea  coast  from  opposite  SanjAn  to  the 
south  of  DAkAnn,  and  the  roads  across  theso  hills  pass  throngh 
JAmshet,  KarAdoho,  or  Aine  in  the  Gan]  Ad  sub-division.  All  timber 
and  grain  from  the  east  of  DAhAnu  have  to  pass  one  of  these  tolls  onar.com 
their  way  to  SAvta  near  DAhAnu  or  to  the  railway.  The  heavy  dues 


1 Bom.  Gov.  Kea.  4470  of  the  19th  September  1801,  and  India  Gov.  Letter  1090  of 
2nd  September  1881, 

V. 
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formerly  gave  rise  to  many  complaints  and  much  correspondence, 
especially  from  the  forest  department.  The  yearly  average  exports 
of  grain  have  been  roughly  calculated  at  1 500  to  2000  khandis,  and 
the  average  anneal  receipts  from  export  duties  at  £400  (Rs.  4000), 
a very  heavy  demand  which  seriously  cripples  the  trade  of  the  state. 

Up  to  the  first  Muhammadan  invasion  of  the  Deccan  (1294)  the 
greater  part  of  the  northern  Konkan  was  held  by  Koli  and  Y&rli 
chiefs.  JawMr  was  held  by  a Vfirli  chief  and  from  him  it  passed 
to  a Koli  named  Paupera.  According  to  the  Kolia*  story,  Panpora 
who  was  apparently  called  J&yaba,  had  a small  mud  fort  at  Mukne 
near  the  Tal  pass.  Once  when  visiting  a shrine  at  Pimpri,  he  was 
blessed  by  five  Koli  mendicants  aud  saluted  as  the  ruler  of  Jawh&r. 
Paupera  thereupon  collected  a body  of  Kolis,  marched  northwards, 
and  was  acknowledged  by  the  people  of  Point  and  Pharampur.  He 
went  to  Surat  and  as  far  north  as  K&thi&wAr  where  he  remained 
for  seven  years.  On  his  return  from  KAthiAw&r  bo  went  to  Jawh&r 
and  asked  the  V&rli  chief  to  give  him  as  much  land  as  the  hide  of  a 
bullock  could  cover.  The  V irli  chief  agreed,  but  when  the  hide 
was  cnt  into  fine  shreds  or  strips,  it  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  Y&rli 
chief's  possessions.  Gambhirgad  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of 
JawhAr  and  the  country  round  were  given  to  the  VArli  chief,  and 
Paupera  became  the  sole  master  of  Jawh&r.1 

Paupera  had  two  sons,  Neraahdh  and  Holkarr&v.2  NemshAh  the 
elder  succeeded  to  the  chiefship  on  Jayaba's  death,  and,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  (1343),  was  given  the  title  of  Sh&h 
and  recognized  by  the  Delhi  Emperor  as  chief  of  a tract  of  land 
containing  about  twenty-two  forts  and  yielding  a revenue  of  £90,000 
(Bs.  9,00,000).s  So  important  was  this  in  the  history  of  Jawh&r 
that  the  5th  of  June  1343,  the  day  on  which  Nemshih  received  the 
title  of  Sh&h  from  the  Delhi  Emperor,  was  made  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era.  This  era  which  at  present  (1 882)  is  540  is  still  used  in 
public  documents.  In  the  fifteen th  century,  during  the  time  of  their 
highest  prosperity,  the  territories  of  the  Ahmadabad  kings  stretched 
as  far  south  as  NAgothna  and  Chaul,  and  they  probably  held  most  of 
the  sea  coast,  though  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  inland  parts 
of  Jawh&r.  By  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Jawh£r  limits 
were  straitened  by  the  advance  of  the  Portuguese,  who,  besides  their 

i Captain  Mackintosh  in  Bom.  Geog.  Soc,  I.  239-240.  The  mention  of  Ankola* 
apparently  An  kola  in  north  K Anars,  wan  thought  {sec  above  p.  440  note  5)  to  show  that 
Jay  aba  the  ferryman,  or  Koli  who  defeated  the  nephew  of  the  Gauri  chief  and  founded 
a dynasty,  belonged  to  central  or  south  Konkan  and  not  to  ThAua.  According  to  the 
story  the  Gauri  ItAja  is  said  to  have  ruled  at  NiUik  and  Trimbak  and  to  have  been  the 
brother  of  RAm  Rija  the  chief  of  Danlatabad.  His  nephew  U said  to  have  governed  the 
Konkan  below  the  SahvAdris.  Jay  aba  defeated  him,  became  muter  of  the  Konkan 
and  attempted  to  spread  hia  power  in  the  Deccan  but  was  checked  by  the  MuulmAns* 
The  facts  that  R&m  RAja,  the  YAdav  chief  of  Devgiri  or  Daulatahad  had  a vicerov 
in  ThAna  about  1300  (1280- 1292)  ; that  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  MusnlmAn  hold  of  the  Konkan  was  very  weak  ; and  that  Jayaba'e  eon  waa 
acknowledged  an  independent  chief  in  1343,  make  it  probable  that  the  Jayaba  the 
ferryman,  mentioned  in  the  Mackenzie  Manuscript*  (Wilson's  Edition,  L cvi.)  b the 
founder  of  the  JawhAr  family.  The  mention  of  An  kola  on  the  extreme  south  of  the 
Konkan  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  {Fleet's  Kinarese  Dynasties,  74)  that 
EAm  E4ja  held  the  whole  of  the  Konkan  as  far  south  as  Mysor. 

* Bom.  Gov.  Sek  XXVI,  14.  * Aitchiwm*a  Treaties,  TV,  (1876),  321. 
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coast  possessions,  held  the  strong  hill  of  Asheri  and  had  several 
stockaded  forts  in  the  inland  parts  of  north  ThAna.  They  had 
constant  quarrels  and  made  several  treaties  with  the  chief  of  the 
Kolia,  whose  followers  they  describe  as  causing  much  mischief, 
jumping  like  monkeys  from  tree  to  tree.1 *  About  this  time  the  Koli 
chiefs  seem  to  have  held  the  wild  north-east  apparently  as  far  south 
as  about  Bhiwndi  and  the  hill-fort  of  MAhulL  Besides  these  the 
Kolis  had  three  leading  towns,  Tavar  to  the  north  of  Daman,  Yazen 
perhaps  VAsind,  and  Darila  apparently  Dheri  near  Umbargson  a 
large  town  of  stone  and  tiled  houses.®  In  the  decay  of  Portugxiesa 
power  (1600-1650)  the  Kolis  regained  their  importance*  The 
Moghul  generals,  to  whom  mountain  warfare  was  hateful,  were  glad 
to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  JawhAr  Kolis.  At  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (1 690}]  with  the  help  of  the  Mu  sal  mans-,  the 
JawhAr  chief  marched  over  the  north  Konkan  with  4000 
soldiers,  plundering  the  Portuguese  villages  and  churches*  About 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  except  the  sea  coast,  the 
JawhAr  rulers  held  the  whole  of  the  north  Konkan  from  Basse  in  to 
Daman,  as  well  as  some  districts  as  far  south  as  BhiwndL3 
Their  lands  were  strengthened  by  ten  forts,  and  they  enjoyed  a 
yearly  revenue  of  about  £35,000  (Rs.  3,50,000),  chiefly  from  transit 
duties* 

Later  on,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  JawhAr  chief  had  to 
meet  a more  formidable  foe  than  the  Portuguese*  Their  successes 
between  1789  and  1760  threw  into  the  hands  of  the  MarAthAs  not 
only  the  Portuguese  coast  tracts,  but  great  part  of  the  southern 
districts  of  Jawh&r.  The  JawhAr  chief  became  dependent  on  the 
MarAthAs.  The  Peshwa  levied  the  bdbti  and  sardeshmukhi  cesses, 
employed  the  chief  and  his  troops,  more  than  once  attached  the 
state  to  punish  the  chief  for  not  potting  down  Koli  raids,  and  levied 
a yearly  tribute  or  nazar  of  £100  (Rs.  1000), 4 * In  1742,  on  the  death 
of  VikramshAh,  one  of  his  widows,  SAi  KuvarbAi,  was  allowed  by  the 
Peshwa  to  adopt  a son.  Shortly  after,  the  other  widow  Mohan- 
knvarbAi  succeeded  in  effecting  the  death  of  the  adopted  son,  and 
the  Peshwa  assumed  the  management  of  the  state*  The  state  was 
again  attached  in  1758,  and  a third  time  in  1761. 6 In  1782  an 
arrangement  was  made  with  the  Peshwa,  under  which  the  JawhAr 
chief  was  allowed  to  keep  territory  yielding  a yearly  revenue  of  from 
£1500  to  £2000  (Rs.  1 5,000 -Rs. 20,000).  In  1798,  on  the  death  of 
PatangshAhll.the  Peshwa  allowed  his  son  VikramshAh  III.  to  succeed, 
but  made  him  agree  to  manage  his  affairs  in  submission  to  the 
Peshwa* s government,  to  pay  a succession  fee  of  £300  (Rs*  3000), 
and  to  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  mAmlatdAr  of  Trimbak.* 
In  1805,  in  consequence  of  a BhQ  outbreak  near  RAmnagar,  the 
Peshwa  sent  a force  and  ordered  the  JawhAr  chief  to  place  himself 
under  the  orders  of  his  officers.7  VikramshAh  III*  died  without  heirs 


1 D*  Gtmh*'*  Buieio,  267*  # Ntorae’i  Konkin,  46.  * Bom.  Got.  SeL  XXVI*  16* 

* Ponhwi  ■ State  Dietiee  for  1726, 1729. 1736,  1768,  1760,  1766,  1770, 1772,  mad  1774* 

quoted  by  Col.  Etheridge*  Alienation  Settlement  Officer,  16tb  September  1865. 

* Peahwft’e  State  Dierigs  for  1768,  1760,  and  1762,  in  CoL  Etheridge’*  Report  quoted 

Above.  1 Peihwi’i  SUte  Diary  for  1798,  quoted  by  CoL  Etheridge  u Above. 

7 PethwA'*  State  Dime*  for  1806  a*  above. 
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in  1821,  bat  shortly  after  his  death  a eon  named  Patau  gsh&h  was 
bom.  The  succession  was  disputed  by  the  widows  of  two  brothers 
of  the  late  chief.  To  prevent  disorder  the  Collector  of  the  north 
Klonk&n  went  to  Jawh&r  and  installed  the  posthumous  child  as 
]Pafcangsh6h  III,  During  his  minority  the  management  of  the  state 
was  entrusted  to  Patangsb&h's  mother  Sagundb&i,  and  a joint  yearly 
allowance  of  £200  (Rs,  2000)  was  fixed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Other  two  widows  and  their  sons.  The  succession  fee  due  to  the 
^British  Government  was,  without  affecting  its  future  payment, 
remitted  as  a favour.  In  1 835  there  were  eighty-three  villages  and  a 
yearly  state  revenue  of  £1000  (Rs,  10,000)  of  which  £000  (Kg.  6000) 
were  from  transit  and  excise  duties  and  £400  (Rs,  4000)  from  laud 
revenue.  In  succession  to  Pat&ngsbAh  III.,  who  died  without  heirs 
at  Bombay  in  1865  (1 1th  June),  his  widow  adopted  N&r&yanr&v 
grandson  of  MAdhavtAv,  Patangsh&h  uncle.  This  Nir&yanr&v 

called  V ikramsh&h  IV.  died  on  the  23rd  July  1865.  It  seems  that 
before  the  disposal  of  NArAyanr&v*s  body  his  young  widow 
Hiakshmib&i,  at  the  advice  of  GopikAbdi  his  mother  and  guardian, 
adopted  as  her  son  Malharr&v  the  present  Chief,  who  was  then 
about  ten  years.  As  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  family  tree,  he 
was  the  son  of  one  MAdhavr&v,  a descendant  of  LavjirfLv,  a brother 
of  KrishnasMh  the  ninth  chief. 

At  the  time  of  Malharr&vJs  adoption  the  state  was  attached,  and 
the  m&mlatdar  of  D&hAnu  was  for  a time  placed  in  charge.  When 
the  adoption  was  sanctioned,  the  management  of  the  state  waa 
entrusted  to  the  R&ni  Gopik&bAi,  on  condition  that  a succession  fee 
of  £2000  (Rs.  20,000)  was  paid  and  that  the  young  Chief  should  be 
taught  Euglish  and  be  sent  to  the  Poona  High  School ; that  not 
more  than  half  of  the  state  income  should  be  spent ; that  an  officer 
should  be  chosen  to  manage  the  state,  who  could  not  be  dismissed 
without  the  approval  of  the  British  Government ; and  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  administration  of  civil  and 
criminal  justice.  On  these  terms  the  young  Chief  was  invested  at 
Poona  on  the  29th  October  1866,  and  installed  in  JawhAr  on  the 
28th  March  1867.  The  average  of  six  years'  receipts  between 
1859-60  and  1864-65  showed  a yearly  revenue  of  £10,125  (Rs. 
1,01,250},  and  on  the  29th  April  1866  a credit  balance  of  £12,475 
(Rs.  1,24,750).  The  expenses  of  the  establishment  were  reduced,  so 
that  the  expenditure  was  not  more  than  one- half  of  the  revenue. 
Schools  were  opened;  important  roads  were  made  through  the 
K&satvAdi  and  Dheng  passes,  at  a cost  of  £9500  (Rs.  95,000);  and 
wells  dug  and  the  water-supply  improved. 

In  1869  an  enquiry  by  the  late  Mr.  Havelock,  C.S.,  showed  that 
the  Jawhdr  accounts  were  carelessly  kept,  and  confused,  if  not 
falsified.  The  manager  Kuvarji  Sh&purji  was  tried,  and,  though 
acquitted  of  criminal  conduct,  was  found  incompetent,  and  replaced 
in  March  1870  by  Mr,  JaisingrAv  Angria.  Mr.  Jaising  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Shivrfim  Nilkaut,  who  remained  in  charge  till  the  young 
Chief  came  of  age  in  1877,  The  young  Chief,  with  a suitable 
establishment,  went  to  Poona  and  studied  nnder  a private  tutor. 
In  1874  he  was  married  to  a daughter  of  MahAd  Xh&n  P&til  of  the 
village  of  Kalusta,  near  Igatpuri  in  NAsik.  The  marriage  took 
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place  at  Jawh&r  on  the  20th  April  1874,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Political  Agent  Mr,  J.  W.  Robertson,  On  the  28th  March  1875  the 
RAni  regent  Gopik&b&i  died,  and  the  direct  management  of  the  state 
was  as  earned  by  the  Collector  and  Political  Agent.1  In  December 

1875  the  Chief  was  withdrawn  from  the  Poona  High  School  and  for 
a time  attended  the  Poona  Judge's  Coart  that  he  might  learn  how 
the  business  of  a British  Court  was  carried  on.  At  the  end  of  May 

1876  he  was  allowed  to  take  a share  in  the  management  of  the 
state,  and  on  the  22nd  January  1877  he  assumed  complete  charged 
The  Chief,  who  is  (1882)  twenty-eight  years  old  and  has  a son, 
enjoys  second  class  jurisdiction,  which,  according  to  Government 
Resolution  670  of  the  5th  of  February  1877,  gives  him  power  to 
carry  out  capital  sentences  in  the  case  of  his  own  subjects  only. 
Otherwise  he  has  full  jurisdiction  over  native  British  subjects 
committing  crimes  in  his  territory,  subject  to  the  advice  of  the 
Political  Agent,  should  there  be  ground  for  his  intervention. 
Except  the  succession  fee,  the  Chief  pays  no  tribute  to  the  British 
Government.  He  has  no  military  force.  Adoption  is  allowed  only 
by  the  sanction  of  Government,  and  in  matters  of  succession  tbi 
family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture. 

Sixteen  chiefs  seem  to  have  ruled  over  Jawhrir.  The  names  ot 
the  first  eight  are  (1)  Paupera  or  Jayaba,  (2)  Nemsh&h  L or 
Dhnlb&rav,  (3)  Bhimsh&h,  (4)  MahamadsbAh,  (5)  Krishnashih  L 
adopted  son  of  Mahamadsh&h,  (6)  Nerash&h  II.,  (7)  Vikramsh&h  I., 
and  (8)  PatangshAh  I*  The  names  of  the  remaining  eight  rulers  are 
shown  in  the  following  family  tree  : 

(8)  PatwagshAh  L 


(8)  Kriahl&fcMh  IT, 
(adopted). 

(10)  Vikramah&h  II. 

(11)  Kriabiaab&h  III. 

(12)  PatangshAh  H, 
{adopted). 


Lkivjir&v. 

Kudtojir&v. 

TrLmieijiriv. 

Deib4r*v. 

M&dhavriv,  (alive). 

MalhllrTiT. 


(18)  YikramshAh  III.  M&dhavr&v.  YuhvintrAv. 

(14)  PtUogabAh  IU.  ParUpriT. 

(15)  N&raiaor&v,  HArAyanrAv. 

(afterwords  named 
VikramsbAh  IV.  adopted). 

(16)  MalhArrAv,  (now 
named  FatangehAh  IV. 
adopted). 

For  administrative  purposes  the  lands  of  the  state  are  distribnted 
over  the  three  divisions  or  mahdlSj  of  Malv&da,  Kariyat-Haveli,  and 


i Gov,  Re*.  2532,  13th  April  1875. 


*Gov,  Bet,  7127,  8lh  December  1876* 
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Ganj&d,  each  in  charge  of  an  officer  styled  mahdlkari,  whose  Jawhir* 

monthly  pay  is  £2  10#.  (He.  25).  These  officers  perform  civil  I*nd. 

criminal  police  registration  and  forest  duties  under  the  minister  or 
fc&rbhdri,  whose  monthly  pay  is  £10  (Rs.  100).  They  supervise  the 
collection  of  the  land  revenue  made  by  the  village  accountants 
tdldtis,  the  village  headmen  pdiila,  and  the  forest  inspectors.  They 
also  examine  their  accounts  and  records,  submit  periodical  reports 
and  returns  to  the  minister,  and  cany  out  his  orders. 

The  land  is  held  to  belong  to  the  state,  but  so  long  as  the  holder 
pays  his  rent  he  cannot  be  ousted.  The  holders  of  land  are  the 
actual  husbandmen.  There  is  no  class  of  big  landlords  or  middlemen. 

The  land  tenure  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  In  Kariyat* 

Haveli  land  is  measured  and  assessed  by  the  plough  or  ndngar . Under 
this  system  a rough  estimate  of  the  tillage  area  is  framed  from  the 
number  of  bullocks  and  he-buifaloes  employed  by  each  landholder, 
a pair  being  considered  to  represent  a plough.  The  cattle  are 
counted  in  July  and  August  by  village  headmen  and  accountants, 
and  the  assessment  is  levied  at  rates  varying  from  IQs.  to  16#.  (Rs.  5- 
Es.  8}  a plough.  In  the  Malv&da  division  the  assessment  is  based 
on  the  supposed  productiveness  of  the  soil. 

Certain  areas  of  land,  locally  known  as  mudka  or  muda  and 
thoka , are  measured  and  their  outturn  ascertained,  and,  with  these 
as  a standard,  the  assessment  on  other  areas  and  classes  of  land  is 
fixed.  The  assessment  on  each  mudka  varies  from  £1  4#.  to  £4 
(Rs.12~Rs.40),  and  the  assessment  on  each  thoka  from  2#.  to  £1 
(Re.  1-Rfl.l0).  A third  system  of  defining  the  areas  of  land,  similar 
to  that  adopted  by  the  survey  department,  is  in  force  in  the  Ganj&d 
division.  Under  this  system,  which  is  known  as  bigkdvni3  the 
assessment  rates  vary  from  4#.  to  11#.  6d.  (Rs.  2-Bs.  5|)  a bigha  or 
three-quarters  of  an  acre.  The  upland  or  varka*  area  is  measured  every 
year  and  assessed  at  8#.  (Rs.  1J)  a bigha . In  1878  it  was  determined 
to  introduce  into  the  whole  of  JawhAr  the  system  of  revenue 
survey  in  force  in  the  neighbouring  Thdna  villages.  The  rates  were 
not  reduced,  but  the  mode  of  assessment  was  improved  and  leases 
on  favourable  terms  were  granted.  The  work  of  measuring  is  now 
in  progress. 

Thirty  years  ago  (1854)  justice  was  very  imperfectly  administered.  Jtutioe. 

In  civil  cases,  when  the  dispute  was  abont  a debt,  the  parties  were 
brought  into  court,  and,  when  the  claim  appeared  just,  the  debtor 
was  warned  to  pay.  If  be  refused  to  pay,  Ms  property  was  some- 
times  attached  or  himself  imprisoned,  but,  as  a role,  nothing  was 
done  to  enforce  payment.  When  the  debtor  paid,  the  state  took 
& share  and  handed  over  the  rest  to  the  creditor.  In  criminal 
matters  light  offences  were  punished  with  fines  levied  by 
subordinate  officers,  from  whose  decisions  an  appeal  lay  to  the 
Chief,  who  investigated  the  matter,  bat  kept  no  record  of  his 
proceedings.  In  cases  of  adultery  a fine  vaiying  from  £3  10#.  to 
£10  (Rs. 35 -Rs.  100)  was  imposed  on  the  parties  concerned.  In 
default  of  payment  the  woman  was  kept  by  the  Chief  as  a 
bondswoman.  Persons  convicted  of  witchcraft  were  fined,  and,  in 
default  of  payment,  had  their  nose  and  tongne  cnt  off*  Only  in 
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cases  of  murder  and  gan^-robbery  were  written  depositions  taken. 
Sentences  of  due,  imprisonment*  whipping,  or  the  stocks,  w era 
finally  passed  according  to  the  Chief's  discretion.  During1  th* 
Political  Agent's  management  of  the  state  (1865-1877)  four  civil 
courts  were  established.  Of  these  the  courts  of  the  mahdilkarim  ot 
Kariyat-Haveli  and  Malvdda  were  authorised  bo  dispose  of  suite  of 
less  than  £20  (Rs.  200).  Claims  over  that  amount  and  appeals  from 
the  ma ha Ikaris’  decisions  were  heard  in  the  minister's  court.  The 
fourth  court,  that  of  the  Political  Agent,  exercised  the  powers  of  the 
High  Court.  In  1878  a new  TnahalharPs  court  was  established  in 
the  Ganj£d  sub-division,  with  the  same  powers  as  the  courts  in  other 
sub-divisions.  In  1879  the  court  in  each  ma  hdl  was  abolished,  and 
an  itinerant  judge  was  appointed.  There  are  thus  three  courts,  the 
itinerant  judge's  and  Icdrbhdri’s  courts  for  original*  and  the  Chief's 
court  for  appellate  suits.  Injudicial  proceedings  the  Penal  Code  and 
Acts  IX,  of  1859  andX.  of  1872,  modified  by  certain  local  practices 
and  usages,  are  generally  followed.  A fee  of  12 } per  cent  (2  as,  in 
the  rupee)  is  levied  as  a stamp  duty  on  all  plaints.  In  1881,  of  133 
cases  including  arrears,  two  were  disposed  of  by  the  kdrbhdri  and 
ninety- four  by  the  circuit  judge.  The  average  length  of  time  taken 
to  dispose  of  a case  was  both  in  the  kdrbhdri7  s court  and  in  the 
circuit  judge's  court  two  months.  Only  one  appeal  was  disposed  of 
in  the  Chief's  court.  In  1881  there  were  185  applications  for  the 
execution  of  decrees,  of  which  107  were  disposed  or.  Civil  prisoners 
are  confined  in  a separate  room  attached  to  the  criminal  jail. 

In  1872*  registration  was  introduced  based  on  the  principles 
of  the  Indian  Registration  Act*  the  minister  being  appointed 
registrar  ahd  the  mahdlkaris  sub -registrars.  In  1881,  nineteen 
documents  were  registered,  transferring  property  of  th©  value  of 
£405  (Rs,  4050)-  The  registration  fee  is  a half  per  cent;  and  th© 
whole  receipts  amounted  to  £3  16s.  (Ks.  38).  Under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Political  Agent  five  criminal  courts  were  established. 
Three  of  these  were  the  courts  of  mahdlk aris,  invested  with  the 
powers  of  third  class  magistrates,  the  fourth  was  the  minister's 
court  with  the  powers  of  a second  class  magistrate  and  power  to 
commit  cases  beyond  his  jurisdiction  to  the  Political  Agent*  the 
fifth  was  the  court  of  the  Political  Agent,  who  exercised  the  powers 
of  a sessions  judge  and  heard  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  subor- 
dinate magistrates.  Since  the  Chief  has  assumed  charge  of  the 
state,  he  decides  first  class  magisterial  and  sessions  cases,  and  hears 
appeals. 

In  1881,  195  criminal  cases  of  which  174  were  original  and 
twenty-one  were  appeal  were  disposed  of.  The  people  are  orderly 
and  free  from  crime.  Robbery,  insult*  assault,  ho  use- tree  pass,  theft* 
hurt*  mischief*  and  misappropriation  of  property  are  the  most  usual 
forms  of  crime. 

Up  to  1875-76  the  state  police  force  comprised  only  six  constables 
and  one  head  constable,  who  were  posted  in  th©  town  of  Jawh&r*  and  .con 
occasionally  told  off  on  duty  to  other  places.  In  that  year  th©  police 
force  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  one  chief  constable  and  six 
constables.  At  present  (1 881)  the  state  police  is  twenty-one  strong, 
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&xi<l  is  maintained  at  a monthly  cost  of  £17  (Rs.  170).  In  1881, 
of  248,  the  total  number  of  persons  arrested,  158  were  convicted; 
and  of  the  property  of  £21  14s*  (Rs.  21 7),  alleged  to  have  been  stolen, 
£20  8s*  (Rs.  204)  or  94  per  cent  were  recovered.  There  are  no 
mounted  police. 

The  jail  is  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  called  thdneddr*  It  is 
in  a healthy  position  near  the  Chief’s  residence.  It  has  room  for 
about  fifty  prisoners}  who  are  employed  in  keeping  the  town  clean 
and  in  in-door  work.  The  health  of  the  convicts  is  attended  to  by 
a native  medical  practitioner  belonging  to  the  state-  In  1881  there 
were  ninety-two  convicts  on  the  jail  roll  and  the  jail  charges 
amounted  to  £53  {Rs.  530).  There  are  no  jail  receipts, 

Excluding  £34,428  (Rs,  3,44,280)  invested  in  Government 
securities,  the  state  revenue  amounted  iu  1830-81  to  £9010 
(Rs*  90,100),  of  which  £2435  (Rs*  24,350)  or  27  per  cent  of  the 
whole  were  from  land,  £2784  (Rs.  27,840)  from  forests,  £2191 
(Rs.  21,910)  from  excise,  £535  (Rs.  5350)  from  transit  duties,  and 
£1065  (Rs*  10,650)  from  other  sources.  The  total  charges  amounted 
to  £6520  (Rs.  65,200),  of  which  £1526  (Rs.  15,260)  were  spent  on 
establishments,  £762  (Rs.  7620)  on  public  works,  £304  {Rs.  3040) 
on  medicine  and  education,  and  £3928  (Rs.  39,280)  on  miscellaneous 
accounts.  The  excise  revenue  is  under  the  exclusive  management 
of  the  British  Government,  to  whom,  in  1880,  the  chief  sold  his 
revenue  for  five  years  at  a yearly  sum  of  £3200  (Rs.  32,000). 

In  1879  four  primary  schools  were  supported  by  the  state.  In 
1881  the  number  of  schools  rose  to  six.  Of  these  one  at  the  town 
of  Jawh&r,  which  teaches  English  np  to  the  second  standard,  is 
held  in  a large  school-house  lately  built  by  the  Chief.  In  1881  it 
was  attended  by  116  pupils  Brahmans,  Prabbns,  YAnis,  SonArs, 
Shim  pis,  Farits,  Mar&th&s,  Rolls,  and  Musalm&ns,  and  had  an 
average  monthly  attendance  of  seventy -nine  pupils.  The  other  five 
schools,  at  Malavda,  Knrja,  Peheri,  Ny&h&le-Khurd,  and  Alavde,  had 
172  papils  and  a monthly  attendance  of  105  pupils.  According  to  the 
1872  census  the  number  of  persons  able  to  read  and  write  was  208- 

Until  1878  there  was  no  dispensaiy\  The  Chief  employed  a native 
medical  practitioner  who  occasionally  dispensed  European  medicines- 
In  1878  a dispensary  was  opened  in  Jawh&r  in  a building  made 
by  the  Chief.  In  1881  it  was  attended  by  1133  persons,  of  whom 
fifteen  were  in-door  patients*  The  eases  treated  were  malarial 
fever,  bronchitis,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea.  In  1879  the  vaccinator, 
■who  is  paid  £24  (Rs.  240)  a year,  with  the  help  of  a peon  on  £7  4*. 
(Rs.  72)  a year,  performed  2050  operations,  all  of  which  were 
successful.  The  average  number  of  births  and  deaths  registered 
during  the  five  years  ending  1879  was  237  births  and  219  deaths ; 
the  returns  are  very  incomplete. 

Jawha'r,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  a growing  place  of  about  two 
hundred  houses.  It  is  built  on  either  side  of  a broad  street,  which 
runs  north  and  south  between  two  deep  gorges,  on  a tableland 
about  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  place  is  healthy  and  free  from 
excessive  heat.  The  water  supply  is  at  present  scanty,  but  the 
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Jawhir,  Chief  is  considering  a plan  for  making  a reservoir  and  bringing  tb& 

" — water  into  the  town  b y pipes.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  Chief 

has  done  much  for  JawhAr,  He  has  built  a large  public  office, 
school -ho use,  and  dispensary,  and,  by  free  grants  of  timber,  has 
induced  the  townspeople  to  rebuild  their  houses  in  a much  better 
style  than  formerly.  The  only  remains  are  near  the  Chiefs 
residence,  the  ruins  of  a large  palace  and  music-room  or  nagdrkhdtu i, 
which  were  built  by  KrishnashAh  about  1 750,  and  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1822.  On  the  same  tableland  as  the  present  town  is  old  Jawh&r. 
There  is  now  nothing  to  mark  the  site  of  the  old  town.  In  1881 
a stone  step  well  was  found  completely  hidden  in  the  ground.  The 
only  place  of  interest  in  the  state  is  said  to  be  the  ruined  fort  of 
Bhopatgad,  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  JawhAr. 
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As  it  contains  SopAra  the  great  ancient  centre  and  Bombay  the  great 
modeni  centre  of  the  sea  trade  of  Western  India,  the  ThAna  coast  has  a 
special  interest  in  connection  with  the  disputed  question  whether  the  Hindus 
were  among  the  earliest  sailors  on  the  Indian  Ocean, 

Vincent  was  satisfied  that  the  direct  trad©  between  Western  India  and 
Eastern  Africa  and  Arabia  dated  from  pre-historic  times.®  He  assumed 
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1 'Thus  notes  have  had  the  advantage  of  additions  and  corrections  by  the 
following  gentlemen  s Mr.  E.  J.  Ebden,  C.  S.  j Mr.  G.  C,  Whitworth,  C.  S.;  Capt. 
J.  S.  King;  Dr.  Q.  Da  Ctmha  ; Mr.  B.  H-  Aitken;  Mr.  J,  Millar;  Professor  Mirza 
H&ir&t;  Munahi  Lutfullab ; and  Mnnshi  GhulAm  Muhammad. 

* Commerce  of  the  Ancients,  II.  159.  Vincent  considered  that  the  Hindus  never  were 
Beamon  {II.  404),  and  that  the  first  sailors  and  the  first  carriers  on  the  Indian  Ocean, 
were  Arabs  (II.  2 and  480}.  Again,  he  says,  the  Arabs  were  the  only  nation  who  con  Id 
furnish  mariners,  carriers.  Or  merchants  in  the  Indian  Ocean  {II.  62).  The  ancient 
practice  of  applying  the  name  India  to  the  coasts  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  east  Africa, 
u well  as  to  Hindu  at  An,  has  been  considered  {Sir  W.  Jones  in  As.  Res.  HI.  2,  4, 6,  7)  to 
point  to  Hindu  settlements  on  those  coasts.  Yule  (Cathay,  182  note  ; Marco  Polo,  II, 
359)  seems  to  find  in  the  Arab- Persian  words  Sind,  Hind,  and  Zang,  a sufficient  expla- 
nation of  the *  * Three  Indies, ' a phrase  which,  with  variations  in  detail,  he  traces 
through  the  writings  of  geographers  and  travellers  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  which  survives  in  the  modem  expression  Indies  or  East  Indies.  Marco 
Foto,  IX.  335,  361}.  But  the  words  Hind,  Hind,  and  Zang  do  not  explain  how  the 
word  India  came  to  be  used  of  Abyssinia,  nor  do  they  account  for  the  contusion  between 
Ethiopians  and  Indians  that  runs  through  the  whole  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature. 
The  Persian  Zang  or  Ethiopian  may  by  general  writers  have  been  used  vaguely  to 
include  all  eastern  Africa.  But  the  geographers,  at  least  Masndi  (915)  Ibn  Haulcal 
(970)  Al  Biruni  (1020)  and  Idrisi  (1150),  were  careful  to  use  the  Arab  Habash  for 
Abyssinia  and  to  confine  Zang  to  the  ZanzibAr  coast.  [See  Reinand’s  Abu-l-fida,  lzxxv, 
cccii,  cccv,  cccxci  ; Fragments,  125.  K comas  (530)  also  confines  Zingian  to  the  ZanribAr 
coast,  J.  ft.  A.  S.  XX.  292].  The  words  Sind,  Hind,  and  Zang  also  fail  to  explain  the 
Arab  and  Christian  name  of  ' Land  of  India ' for  the  country  near  the  head  of  the 
Permian  Gulf,  a use  which,  according  to  Rawlinson,  stilt  remains  (J.  R.  G,  8.  XXV 1L 
186).  Finally,  they  do  not  acconnt  for  the  Arab  practice  of  including  JAva  and  other 
Malay  islands  in  India  (Reinaud’s  Abu-l-fida,  ccoxxxi,  oeexe). 

The  practice  of  applying  the  name  India  to  the  coasts  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Africa 
may,  as  Rawlinson  suggests  (Herodotus,  I.  650),  date  from  the  time  when  the 
whole  coast  was  held  by  a single  Cushite  or  Ethiopian  race.  But  the  peaceful  or 
foroeablc  settlement  of  large  bodice  of  Hindus  along  the  shore  of  the  ludiau  Ocean  is 
shown  to  be  possible  by  the  great  Hindu  invasions  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red 
Sea  which  took  place  during  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries  (Remand's 
Abu-l-fida,  ccelxxxiv  ; Memoir  Sur.  Vlnde,  2U0 ; Rawlinson  Proc.  R»  G.  9.  I,  40). 
Marco  Polo's  (1290)  description  of  the  Hindu  pirates  or  seafaring  tribes  who,  with  their 
wives  and  children  on  board,  lived  at  sea  during  the  whole  fair  season  (Yule’s  Ed* 
II.  324-325),  shows  how  easily,  in  times  of  political  or  religious  distress,  a large  body 
of  Hindu  emigrants  may  have  been  provided  with  a passage  across  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  following  summary  of  existing  Indian  settlements  in  Africa  is  from  Keith 
Johnston’s  Africa  {London,  1878).  The  trade  of  Muuah  on  the  Abyssinian  coast  is 
chiefly  in  the  bands  of  resident  Banians  or  Indian  Muhammadans  who  act  as  go- 
betweens  (p.  251).  In  Zanzibar  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  is  in  the  hand  of  East 
Indians,  of  whom  in  1873  there  were  over  4000 of  all  mutes  and  of  every  trade.  They 
are  generally  termed  Hindi  or  Banyans.  The  Hindi  are  more  especially  Muhamma- 
dans, KhojAs,  BohorAs  and  Mcmaua,  the  Banyans,  Bh&tdAa  and  LohAnAa,  There  were 
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that  the  rule  of  Manu  making  sea-faring  a crime  and  the  modern  Ri 
feeling  against  the  sea  applied  to  all  Hindna  at  all  times.  He  tfa 


also  Laakara  or  Indian  seamen  ( pp.  297,  299,  300,  301).  There  wore  Catch 
Madagascar  (p.  504),  sod  at  Lourenzo  Marquez  an  the  north  of  Delagoa  B*y  the 
a large  proportion  of  balf-coates,  Rsmyana,  Moaalm&ns,  and  BrAhmana  (437)*  Fir 
in  central  Africa  at  Taborah  to  the  south  of  Lake  Nyanaa,  Cameron  m 1873  foan 
thousand  Beluchis,  An  outpost  of  the  SultAn  of  ZanzibAr  (p.  332). 

To  the  special  notice*  given  in  the  text  and  in  the  History  Chapter  oo  Hi: 
settlements  in  Persia  and  on  the  African  coast,  the  following  general  remarks  maj 
added  : 

PERSIAN  Gulf.  Oderic  (1320}  speaks  of  the  txswer  Euphrates  as  'India 
land  1 (Yule ’a  Cathay,  1.  ccxliii),  and  Marco  Polo  (1290)  brings  Greater  Indus  nr 
Hindustan  nearly  as  far  west  as  Ortnut  (YuleV  Marco  Polo,  11.  336).  Under 
Arabs  (640-1000)  the  lands  near  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  were  colonised  by 
Jats  and  SanghArs  (?)  (Jatdn  and  SAgAn)  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  aai; 
termed  Hind  (Rawlinaon  in  J+  K,  A.  s.,  New  Series,  XI 1.  208  and  Proc.  R.  Q.  S_  1 
40  j Yule's  Cathay,  1.  55  note,  3),  Masodi  (Prairies  d'Qr,  IV.  225)  states  that  at  t±rr 
time  of  the  Arab  conquest  [a.d.  640)  the  Land  near  Basra  was  called  India,  and  thif 

Sraobioe  seems  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  (Raw  bosom  in  J.  E. 

S.  XXVII.  186).  The  formidable  invasions  of  the  Persian  Golf  from  India  by 
sea  during  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries  (compare  text  and  RcLwrd  i 
Abu-i-fida,  ccclxxxiiL  and  Hawlinson  Proc.  R.  G,  S+  I.  40)  are  perhaps  one  ressA 
why  the  country  on  the  coast  was  called  India.  Sea  invasions  from  India  may  alec 
be  the  reason  why  the  early  Persians  ( b.c.  330)  built  no  cities  near  the  coast  ( Kllisat 
and  Dowaon,  I.  5)3),  and  why  they  dammed  the  Tigris  (Hooke's  Arrian,  IT.  1481; 
Elliot  and  Dowaon,  L 513).  It  seems  also  possible  that  the  Indian-named  tribes 
who  some  time  before  the  Christian  era  wrere  deported  to  near  the  Caucasus  may 
have  been  Indian  pirates  or  invaders  from  the  Persian  Gulf  (Elliot  and  Dowson,  L 
612).  As  is  noticed  in  the  text  (p.  404  note  3)  one  of  the  earliest  fragments  of  RisUffy 
is  the  doubtful  settlement  in  the  Persian  Gulf  of  the  Indian  Andub&r  who  taught 
the  Babylonians  religion  and  crafts.  ( Raw li nson  in  J.  R.  A.  3.  XII.  (N.  8 ).  209). 

Afkic*.  The  references  in  the  History  Chapter  show  that  from  very  early  times  the 
connection  between  Western  India  and  Eastern  Africa  has  centred  in  three  places, 
Socotra  and  in  the  Abyssinian  and  Zanzibar  coasts.  In  addition  to  its  Sanskrit  eum 
Masudi  (915)  notices  (Prairies  d'Or,  III.  37)  that,  before  the  Greeks  came,  the  is  land 
of  Sokotra  was  colonised  by  Hindus,  and  passages  in  Masudj,  Marco  Polo,  and  jftns 
Batuta  (Prairies  d'Or,  III.  37  ; Yule’s  Marco  Polo,  II,  328,  344,  345)  show  that  from 
the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  century  the  island  was  a centre  of  Hindu  piracy.  It 
has  been  recently  argued  (Philological  Museum,  II.  146  in  Smith’s  Diet,  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Geography,  I,  66)  that  the  Mu  mu  one*  of  Ethiopia  came  from  We*  ter* 
India,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  Wilford's  Essay  on  Egypt  (As.  Rea.  HI 
£95-462)  satisfied  Sir  W,  Jones  (Ditto  4*77)  that  the  early  Hindus  nad  a knowledge 
of  Misr  and  the  Nile.  Jordanus  (1320)  calls  Abyssinia  India  the  Leaser  ( Yulo's  Ms 
Polo,  11.  365),  and  Marco  Polo  (1290)  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (1150)  call  Afeysei 
or  Abash  Middle  India  (Ditto  360,  365).  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  Abyssinia 
was  in  close  connection  with  India  (J.  II.  A.  S.  XX.  292)  ; mention  is  made  of  India* 
and  Ethiopian  elephants  being  used  in  the  wars  of  the  kings  of  Abyssinia  (Marco  Polo, 

II.  368).  Apollonius  (a,  i>«  1 00)  a doubtful  authority,  mentions  a colony  from  India  to 
Ethiopia  (Friaulx  in  J.  R.  A,  S,  XVIIL  92).  Jn  Roman  and  Greek  writers  (ran 
Virgil  to  Homer  India  and  Ethiopia  are  used  as  convertible  terms  (see  Smith's 
Anc.  Geog.  II.  43),  a confusion  which,  in  Sir  William  Junes1  opinion  (An.  Rea. 
IIL  4,  5),  can  be  explained  only  by  Indian  settlements  in  Abyssinia.  As  regards 
Zanzibar  settlements  Jordanus  (1320)  calls  the  Zanzibar  coast  India  Terri*  (Yuleki 
Cathay,  182),  and  Marco  Polo  (1290)  calls  Zanzibar  an  Indian  island  (Yule's  Ed.  LI- 
356).  Ritter  holds  that  the  Hindu  colonies  in  Zanzibar  were  not  confined  to  tbs 
coast.  He  notices  that  in  modern  times  banian  trees  or  Indian  figs  have  been 
found  planted  near  the  falls  of  the  Congo  river  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  in  nearly 
the  same  latitude  as  Zanzibar  (Erdkunde,  Band  IV.  Abch.  II.  661).  The  existence 
of  a highway  of  trade  across  Africa  from  the  Congo  river  was  known  to  the  Porto- 

guese  before  they  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  (Ditto  and  compare  Stevenson** 
ketch  of  Discovery,  336).  When  they  reached  Mozambique  they  found  that  the 
people  of  the  coast  easily  understood  a Kafir  of  Guinea  who  was  in  PeutoQia  Game’*  PC 
boat  (Three  Voyages  of  Vasco  da  Gams,  79).  Ptolemy  (a. r>.  150),  who  find  a consi- 
derable knowledge  of  Central  Africa,  shows  two  inland  trade  routes  from  about 
Ran  si  bar,  one  west  to  the  Atlantic,  the  other  north  to  near  Tripoli  (see  Africa  Map 
V.  in  Bertius"  Ed,).  The  traffic  across  Africa  still  remains,  CWeron  in  1874,  whs 
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concluded  that  the  first  seamen  were  Arabs,  and  that  the  Hindus,  though 
— they  may  have  been  merchants  and  shipowners,  were  never  sailors.  On  the 
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aroesed  from  near  Zanzibar  to  the  Congo  river,  found  the  traffic  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Atlantic  meet  in  the  heart  of  Central  Africa  (Keith  Johns  ton's  Africa,  349). 
A 1 Birum  (1020)  notices  that  the  Gom&yrin  to  the  south  of  Zanzibar  profe&aed  the  Indian 
religion  ( Reinsud 'a  Abu-l-fidu,  qqcviii.  ) ondSmee  (1811)  detected  an  Indian  element  in 
the  SswAhilia  of  the  Zanzibar  coast.  (Trane.  Bom.  Geog.  Soc.  VI.  93).  The  fact  that 
the  people  of  Madagascar  are  of  the  name  attack  aa  the  Malaya  (Keith  Johnston’s 
Africa,  531),  or  perhaps  rather  of  the  pre-Malay  Polynesians  (Fornand«rTs  The 
Polynesian  Race  (1878),  I,  140),  shows  across  what  wide  stretchea  of  sea  early  settle- 
ments were  made. 

Hindu  settlements  in  Africa  have  the  special  in  tercet  that  recent  writers  on  the 
rude  stone  monuments  of  the  east  and  the  west  are  inclined  to  explain  the  sameoese 
in  character  and  in  certain  details  to  a movement  of  an  eastern  tribe  ihrongb  Africa 
into  Western  Europe-  Gob  Leslie  (Early  Tribes  of  Scotland,  1L  478)  holds  that  the 
remains  of  rude  atone  monmnents  furnish  proof  of  a Celtic  migration  from  the  heart  of 
Africa  through  Spain  and  France  to  the  north  of  Scotland.  This  implies  no  more 
direct  connection  between  West  India  and  East  Africa  than  the  general  accepted 
view  of  the  spreading  of  races  from  Central  Asia.  Bnt  Dr.  Fergusson  goes  further 
and  holds  that  the  apparent  Indian  element  in  the  monuments  in  Algiers  is  due  to 
some  western  movement  of  an  Indian  people,  probably  within  historic  times,  or  to 
the  influence  of  Buddhist  missionaries.  (Rude  Stone  Monuments,  414,  426,  496, 
49S,  507). 

Two  somewhat  doubtful  instances  of  large  Indian  settlements  in  East  Africa  remain 
to  be  noticed.  In  the  Central  Soudan  to  the  west  of  Abyssinia  is  a settlement  of 
HAnuris  whose  name  and  certain  peculiarities  of  language  suggest  a connection  with 
the  Indian  Dravidians  (Caldwell's  Dravidian  Grammar,  80  ; Keith  Johnston's  Africa, 
176,  188). 

Another  section  of  the  people  of  Africa  whoso  language  undoubtedly  points  to  an 
Indian  origin  are  the  gypsy  tnbes  of  Egypt. " In  1799  (As.  Res.  III.  7)  Sir  W.  Jones 
suggested  that  the  famon*  pirates  the  Sanghirs  or  Sanganians  of  Sindh*  Dutch,  and 
KAthHwdr  had  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  and  passed  through  Egypt  into 
south-east  Europe  as  the  Zineaui  or  Zingari  that  is  the  gypsies.  There  are  two 
difficulties  In  the  way  of  this  theory.  The  present  gypsies  of  Egypt  seem  to 
have  no  trace  (Newbold  in  J,  R.  A.  3.  XVI.  285-300)  of  the  word  Sanghhr  or  Zingari, 
and,  except  the  Helebi  who  may  have  come  from  Yemen,  their  language  points  to  a 
passage  from  India  through  Persia,  Turkey,  and  Arabia.  The  second  difficulty  is 
that  though  the  earliest  form  of  the  name  by  which  the  gypsies  were  known  in 
Europe  Atoyk&noi,  or  asifcan  oi  seems  connected  with  Songhdr,  the  form  Tubing  honi 
or  Zingeneh  is  known  in  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Persia  and  may  have  passed  from  Asia 
Minor  into  Greece.  + In  epite  of  these  difficulties  the  following  evidence  may  be 
offered  in  support  of  Sir  William  Jones'  suggestion  that  part  of  the  gypsies  passed 
west  by  sea  through  Egypt  to  Europe. 

The  Sanghirs  are  stuT  widely  spread  in  India.  Besides  in  Catch  and  KAthiA- 
wAr,  under  the  names  Sang&r  and  Singhar  they  seem  to  occur  to  the  south-east 
of  Agra,  in  XTmarkot,  the  Gangetic  provinces,  and  eastern  India.  (Elliot's  Races, 
North-West  Provinces,  I.  332;  Elliot's  Supplementary  Glossary,  51  ; Bombay 
Gasetteer,  V.  95-96  Catch).  Perhaps  also  they  are  the  same  as  the  ChangAra, 
a low-class  Pan j 4b  tribe  whose  similarity  in  habits  has  already  led  to  their  proposed 
identification  with  the  Zingari  or  Gypsies  (Trumpp  in  Edin.  Rev.  CXLVTII.  142)* 
8o  famous  were  the  SanghAte  or  Sangomans  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  in  Ogilby'a 
Atlas  (1670)  Dutch  is  referred  to  (p.  293)  as  Sanga.  SengbArn  or  3engars  appear  m the 
list  of  Rajput  tribes,  but  according  to  Tod  (Rajaethdn  (Madras  Edu,)  I,  75-107)  they 


■ Among  English  Gypsies  the  words  for  water,  flro.  hair,  and  eye  are  pa*i>  VOff*  yak  ; amen# 
Norwegian  Gypsies,  pdni,  iag,  baitjak\  among  Persian  Gypsies  pdn\,  ai*.  6 «J,  oR,  and  u»nf  Egyptian 
Gypsies  pdniw  dp,  bid.  ankki.  The  corresponding  Qujarttl  words  are  iprfni.  d^.  va},  dnlcA. 

t The  chief  modem  forms  of  the  name  are  In  Spain  Zincall,  In  Italy  Zlnaarl,  \n  Germany  ZJgeuner,  In 
Russia  Ziganeh,  m Turkey  Tchlnffhlan,  In  Syria  Jirtganlb,  and  In  Per*!*  Zinger.  In  the  fifteenth  een- 
turr  the  name  appears  as  Sekauae  In  Germany  end  In  the  thirteenth  and  perhaps  M early  M the  ninth 
century  lu  Turkey  in  Europe  and  in  Qr^ce  as  Aniukenot  or  At-SigkanoJ.  Between  the  tenth  and  the 
■events  century  they  appear  ip  Persia  aa  Sagkn.  Besides  from  the  SongnjiLea*  SonghArs  these 
same*  have  b»n  derived  from  the  Chan  gars  a penjlb  tribe.  Trumpp  Ln  Ed.  Rev.  CXL VIII.  1*3; 
from  SakAn  that  is  SekAn  or  Skvihian  by  Rawllnson  Proe.  R.  G,  S.  I.  40 ; from  Zug  <P>  negro 
Burton  in  Academy  a?th  March  1A76 ; from  Zaug  (P)  rust  (or  ruddy)  Opt.  KLog ; from  flogir  a 
saddler  Cept.  NeWbold  J.  R.  A.  B.  XVL  *10 ; from  the  Kurd  tribe  ZengheaehBalnmr'i  Oydop^Jia 
B.  834  ; and  tram  two  gypsy  word*  eAtn  moon  and  kam  sun  by  Lelond.  the  Gypslt*.  **1. 
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other  hand,  from  the  Sanskrit  name  Socotra,  that  is  Stikhatam  or 
Fortunate,  and  from  certain  Hindu- like  divisions  and  customs  an 


were  never  famous.  Ibn  Batuta  (1340),  Marco  Pole  (1290),  and  Mundi  f 
mention  Sokotra  a*  a centre  of  Hindu  piracy  (Masudi's  Prairie*  d*urp  III.  37  ; YoJ*^ 
Marco  Polo,  II,  323,344,  345).  That  the  Sukutra  pirate*  were  the  Sanghira,  Jits  or  J*f 
and  Kerbs  who  from  Sindh  Cutcb  and  Kitbi&wAr  ruled  the  Indian  mi  ia  iua 
probable  by  Masudi's  wtatement  (III.  37)  that  Sukctra  wu  a station  for  the  f sdaca 
MtcdHjf,  a name  which  Al  Biruni  ( 1020)  applies  to  the  pirate*  of  Cn  kb 
SomnAth  aed  which  he  derives  from  baira  or  bera  the  name  of  their  boat.  (Ai 
in  Elliot  and  Dowson,  1.  65,  539).  Tt  curiously  nnp  porta  the  connect  it  n between  thaw 
SangbAra  and  the  Zingari  or  Gypsies,  that  brra  the  name  of  the  Cutch  pirate  cr*ft  im 
also  the  Romani  or  Gypsy  word  for  boat  (Eneyelopmdia  Britannic*,  Ninth  Edition,. 
1L  614  ; Borrow1*  Rommn  Word  Book,  22).  In  the  eighth  century  the  SangbArs  iwm 
to  appear  as  the  TangAmerna  or  SangAniera*  whom  the  Arab  writers  sasociate  in  piracy 
With  the  Med*  Kerka  and  Jit*  (Elliot  and  Dowson,  L 376,  503).  According  to  Arab 
writers  these  tribes,  taking  their  wives  and  children,  went  in  mighty  fleet*  moving  I*  ng 
di stances  as  far  a*  Jidda  (in  the  Ked  Sea  and  occasionally  settling  in  great  strength. 

In  the  sixth  century  their  piracies  and  raid*  are  said  to  have  mad**  Nauahirvan  tfa* 
Ba— aoiail  insist  on  the  cession  of  the  Beluchistan  coast  (Indian  Antiquary,  V J FL  335). 
In  milch  earlier  times  the  Sangh&ra  perhaps  again  appear  in  the  Raugsdae  or  SsngArAa 
whom  Alexander Ja  Greek*  (B,C-  325)  found  lo  the  west  of  the  Indus  and  between  its 
eastern  and  western  months  (MeCrindte’s  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Eryihrsfan 
Sea,  177  ; Vincent’s  Commerce  of  the  Ancients,  I.  198),  Apart  from  this  doubtful 
mention  in  Alexander's  times  the  evidence  seems  sufficient  to  support  Sir  W'tlliam 
Jones1  suggestion  that  from  early  times  the  S&ughArs  * r Sanganians  of  Cutch  and 
KAthi&wAr  were  in  a position  to  make  settlements  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Sir 
William  Jones'  theory  that  the  gypsies  of  Europe  passed  from  India  through  Egypt 
seems  to  have  been  accepted  for  a time.  A fuller  knowledge  of  the  Romani  nr 
European  gypsy  tongue  proved  the  correctness  of  his  main  contention  that  the 
gypsies  came  from  north  west  India,  At  the  same  time  the  traces  of  Peman  sr*d 
Armenian  in  Romani  and  the  absence  of  traces  of  Coptic  or  Arabic  discredited  the 
view  that  the  gypsies  entered  Europe  from  Egypt. 

That  some  perhaps  most  European  Gypsies  passed  west  through  Persia  and  Asia 
Minor  to  eastern  Europe  seems  oeyond  doubt.  Besides  the  evidence  of  lane  nags* 
within  the  last  two  thousand  years  there  are  traces  or  records  of  at  least  six  westerly 
movements  among  the  frontier  tribes  of  north-west  India  which  may  be  included  under 
the  general  term  J At,  t The  last  movement  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  Taimur’s 
conquests  (1398  1420)  and  the  wanderers  seem  to  have  nicked  up  snd  carried  with 
them  into  Europe  a number  of  the  earlier  Indian  settler*  in  Persia  and  weertem 
Asia.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  probable  that  under  the  name  of  At  bigka- 
noi  or  Asikani  an  earlier  horde  entered  Europe  from  Egypt-  The  argument  that 
because  Romani  has  no  Coptic  or  Arab  words  the  gypsies  never  passed  through 

' at  there  ia  no  trace  of  Arabic, 
ties  are  known  to  hav* 


Egypt  loses  its  force  when  it  is  remembered  tha 


Syrian,  or  Turkish  in  Homani,  though  some  of  the  gypsie 
settled  in  Asia  Minor  on  their  way  west.  (Kdin*  Rev,  CXLVIIL  144).  Therefore, 
even  though  it  left  no  trace  in  their  language,  the  Asikani  or  Siugani  may 
have  passed  through  Egypt  on  their  way  to  Europe  But  ia  it  the  case 
that  there  are  no  traces  of  Egypt  in  the  Romani  tongue T The  earliest  Greek 
form  of  their  name  At  Sigk*noi|  And  a later  form  Asigwni,  suggest  that  the  initial 
At  or  A is  the  Arabic  Al  the,  and  that  the  A)  was  cusuged  Into  At  becauaa  like 


* Their  settlements  and  raid*  on.  the  Persian  Qulf  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  oenturle*  wm  on  so 
a scale  that  the  whole  strenph  < I the  KhpJlla  was  brouph  stfetnat  them  and  when  d*  tasted  tbey  men 
txaniportedtn  Asia  Minor  (Raw Union  In  Pmc,  ft.  O.a.  i.  40  ; Enc.  Br  t,  X.  417).  Acvordttif  to  Ibu-siAxlr 
(a  D.7G8)  the  K>rk*  made  deecei-t*  u f»r  up  tbe  Re«i  he*  u Jldd  {Re*  baud's  Memoir  Sin  rind*  ist  note 
8).  The  resemblai'ce  between  unme  of  Masudb's  Abissinian  tribes  and  the***  associated  ptnia>,  the 
AiQfiuaA  with  the  Heuahln,  the  Karkmr&h  will]  tbe  Esrka  or  Rar^ki,  th^  ItrdideA  with  lb*-  Hnta 
and  tbe  Morit  wtrb  the  Mers  seems  worthy  of  notice  (compare  Prairies  d'Or,  III.  38,  and  Elliot  ui 
I>owson,  I.  bos,  nsoy 

t These  e x movements  are,  1,  a doubtful  trMunlanrjmf  of  Reirks,  ftlndla,  EolK  Med*.  and  other  west 
Indian  tribe*  some  tlia*  before  the  Chr-si  Ian  era  (EllkJ  and  Dowson,  I.  KMHill)  ; 2,  tie  hriftpef  e* 
the  Lurfi  or  Indian  musicians  to  Persia  i>j  B-Jirum  Our  about  a.i^  '460  and  (heir  <ub>HMnt  dk|wt- 
slon  (Rawlloson  In  Proc.  R.  O S,  I.  40) ; 9,  the  do  port : njr  of  Kerka.  Ran  pin,  *od  Jit*  In  the  oUbih  mm) 
ninth  centuries  from  the  rcoton  Gulf  to  Asia  Minor.  <T‘Itio  and  Inc.  Brit.  X.  417)  ; *,  a doabkhd 
migration  nf  JUs  westward  after  their  defeat  in  India  by  Mahmud  of  Qhui-i  lo  10*t : A a dlifdacemsel 
ot  ihe  Indian  elamem  In  PrnriJt  nd  Ssin  Minor  dorm;  the  ooti  quest*  o|  lbeFeiJukl  (Jfctb  r-  Diary) 
and  Oemanll  Turks  (14th  century);  6,  a final  westward  mcvemcait  at  tbsciOMOf  tbs  fourtewath  ceotury 
the  result  of  TUmur^s  rerafwa. 
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the  people  of  east  Arabia,  lessen  came  to  the  oondu$io&  that  the  first 
sailors  and  colonizers  on  the  Indian  Ocean  came  from  India*1  This  view 
is  adopted  by  Duncker,  who  agrees  with  Lassen  that  the  mention  by 
Agathareides  (b,c.  200)  of  leather  boats  on  the  Sabaean  or  Yemen  coast 
shows  that  the  Arabs  were  not  deep-sea  sailors.3  It  is  also  accepted  by 
the  recent  African  traveller  Schwein forth  who  holds  that  the  shipping  and 
the  coast  towns  of  the  Red  Sea  are  of  Indian  origin.3  Though  this  opinion 
is  somewhat  extreme,  there  is  little  doubt  that  from  the  earliest  times  the 
Hindus  have  been  among  the  chief  sailors  and  colonizers  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.4  In  timber,  iron,  sail-cloth,  and  cordage,  India  has  always  been 
rich,  and  the  examples  given  in  the  History  Chapter  show  that  from  the 
earliest  historic  times  Hindus  have  been  able  and  willing  to  make  Jong 
voyages  on  the  Indian  Ocean  and  to  settle  on  its  most  distant  shores. 

An  examination  of  the  names  of  the  vessels  which  now  ply  on  the 
Th&na.  coast,  and  of  the  words  that  denote  their  parts  and  their  gear,  shows 
that,  of  the  names  of  vessels  about  two-thirds  and  of  the  names  of  the 
parts  of  vessels  and  of  shipping  gear  about  four-fifths  are  of  Indian  origin. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  unlikely  that  sailing  and  boat-building  did  not 
spring  up  of  themselves  in  the  Red  Sea*  The  high  chores  of  the  Red  Sea 
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the  modem  Turkish  the  old  Arab  form  of  the  name  was  Tchingani.  Next  to 
San pant  or  Zingari  the  beat  known  name  for  the  gypsies  is  Rom.  Rom  besides  a gyp'y 
means  in  their  speech  a man  and  & husband  and  Bom  also  means  a man  and  a husband 
in  modern  Coptic  ( Ed,  Rev*  CLX VI II.  140).  Again  the  gypsies  use  guphio * (Ditto 
142)  apparently  Egyptian  or  Copt,  as  a term  of  reproach*  That  they  came  from  Egypt 
to  Europe  is  e u pported  by  the  fact  that  the  At  Sigkanoi  are  first  noticed  (14th  cen- 
tury) in  Crete,  the  part  of  Europe  nearest  Egypt,  and  that  they  are  there  described 
as  of  the  race  of  Ham  (Enc.  Brit*,  Ninth  Edition,  X.  612),  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  (1417-1438),  when  they  seem  to  have  been  joined  by  a second  horde 
from  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  the  Secanee  Zingari  or  Ssnghdra  stated  that  they  came 
from  Egypt  and  their  statement  was  accepted  all  over  Europe.  Besides  the  name  of 
Egyptian,  which  has  been  shortened  into  Guphtos  in  Greece,  Gitano  In  Spain,  and 
Gypsy  in  England*  the  Rekanae  or  Ztugari  were  in  Cyprus,  perhaps  also  in  Austria, 
called  Agariens  or  the  children  of  Hagar,  Nubians  in  some  parts.  Farawni  in 
Turkey*  and  Pharaoh-  nepek  or  children  of  Pharaoh  in  Magyar  or  Hungary.  A 
curious  trace  of  the  belief  in  the  Gypsy  connection  with  Egypt  remained  till 
lately  in  the  oath  administered  to  Gypsies  in  Hungarian  courts  or  justice,  4 As  king 
Pbaroah  was  engulfed  in  the  Red  Sea  may  i be  if  Ispeak  not  the  truth’  (Ed.  Rev. 
CXIfVIII*  120,  121,  122;  Enc.  Brit.,  Ninth  Edition,  X.  612).  Again  their  leaders’ 
titles  murk  the  first  gypsies  as  belonging  to  south -east  Europe  and  Egypt.  In 
1417  the  first  band  of  Hecanae  who  appeared  in  Germany  was  led  by  the  duke  of 
Little  Egypt,  and  in  Scotland  in  1600  the  * Egyptians’  were  led  by  the  earls  of  Cyprus 
and  Greece,  and  by  the  count  of  Little  Egypt*  (Enc*  Brit,,  Ninth  Edition,  X*  612  ; 
Ed.  Rev.  CXLVIIL  1 17).  Some  of  the  earbest  bands  ( 1420)  knew  that  they  originally 
came  from  India.  (Enc.  Brit.,  Ninth  Edition,  X 013),  and  others  of  the  same  horde 
seem  (the  passage  is  doubtful)  to  have  said  that  they  came  from  India  through 
Ethiopia  (Ed*  Rev*  CXLVIII.  121),  Their  knowledge  of  their  Indian  origin  seems 
a reason  for  holding  that  the  Sicanae  ot  SanghArs  were  correct  in  stating  that  they 
were  settled  in  Egypt  before  they  came  to  Europe, 

Whether  any  of  tbe  SangbAra  or  Zingari  passed  along  north  Africa  to  Spain  is 
doubtful.  Gypsies  were  very  early  in  Spain  (1447)  hot  the  presence  of  Greek  in  the 
Spanish  Romani  seems  to  show  that  they  came  overland  from  eastern  Europe* 
(Enc,  Brit.  X.  €13-615),  Of  the  gypsies  of  north  Africa  some  were  deported  from  tbe 
south  of  Frauue  in  1802  (Ditto  613),  others  have  apparently  come  from  Spain,  and  a 
third  doubtful  clement  seems  to  be  passing  west  across  Africa. 

1 I ud.  Alt.  II,  683,  586.  Compare  Jones  in  Asiatic  Researches,  III.  9,  !0* 

* Du  acker  V History  of  Antiquity,  and  Lassen  Ind*  Alt,  JI.  687* 

1 Heart  of  Africa,  I.  51  * Compare  Burckhardt  (Travels  in  Arabia,  I.  44)  : The 
Arabs  are  not  sailors.  The  timber  comes  from  Asia  Min- *r,  the  canvas  from  Egypt, 
and  the  sailors  from  Yemen  and  SomAli. 

4 A good  summary  oT  the  Arab  claims  to  have  been  among  the  chief  sailors  of  tbs 
Indian  Ocean  is  given  in  Stevenson's  Sketch  of  Discovery,  230, 
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encouraged  the  early  seamen  to  venture  long  distances  from  the  land  ; 
its  islands  offered  them  safe  havens  in  stormy  weather  ; and  the  necessities 
of  Egypt  and  the  products  of  Arabia  ensured  the  seamen  a rich  reward.1 * * * 
Job,  probably  about  B.o.  1500,  mentions  the  ships  of  Ebeh®  and  it 
has  been  noticed  that  the  silver  models  of  ancient  Egyptian  vessels  in 
Marriott’s  Museum  at  Boulak  closely  resemble  the  present  Arab  baghla,5  In 
the  words  used  for  the  different  grades  of  seamen  ; in  the  names  of  vessels  ; 
and  in  the  names  of  the  parts,  rigging,  and  outfit  of  vessels,  there  is  & 
strong  ^rab  element  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  from  very 
early  times  the  Arabs  have  ranked  among  the  most  daring  and  skilful 
seamen  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  early  history  of  the  Phmnicians  seems 
to  point  to  the  islands  and  narrows  of  the  Persian  Gulf  as  a third  very 
early  centre  of  seamanship  and  ship-building,*  and  there  is  also  a strong 
Persian  element  in  modem  Hindu  seafaring  terms. 

Of  the  words  in  use  for  the  different  grades  of  seamen  only  a small 
number  are  Hindu.  Of  the  terms  for  the  higher  grades  n dkkoda  or 
chief  captain  is  the  Persian  ndkhuda  ; 6 sardngr  properly  sar ha ngt  ie  a word 
meaning  commander  or  boatswain  from  sar  head  and  hang  the  Persian  army 
or  soldier ; and  mali/m  or  navigator  is  the  Arab  muallim  teacher  or  master, 
Tdndelj  or  captain  of  a small  boat,  alone  seems  to  be  Hindu  from  tdnda 
a band  or  crew.  Hindus  generally  call  Hindu  seamen  or  boatmen  by 
their  caste  name,  khdrva  in  GujarAt,  holi  on  the  Maritha  coast,  and 
ambi  on  the  Eam&tak  rivers.  The  only  general  terms  in  use  for  sailor 
are  the  Arabic  khalAsi  from  khald*  freedom  or  discharge,  and  laskar  from 
the  Persian  Ioshkar  an  army.  The  use  of  these  Persian  and  Arab  terms 
does  not  arise  from  the  want  of  Hindu  words.  Captain  in  Sanskrit  is 
naukddhyaksh  and  naukddhipati , and  sailor  is  samudraga  and  ndvik.  But 
none  of  these  words  are  in  common  use.  The  fondness  for  foreign  terms 
for  seamen  is  shown  by  the  general  adoption,  at  least  in  Bombay  harbour, 
of  the  English  or  part-English  kaptdn  and  botvdla. 

Among  the  present  Hindu  sailors  and  boatmen  of  Western  India  the 
chief  deep-sea  sailors  who  make  voyages  across  the  Indian  Ocean  are 
the  KhArvAs  of  Gujar&t  and  Cutch.  These  men  are  of  Rajput  or  part- 
Rajput  descent,  and  perhaps  represent  the  fresh  seafaring  element  that 
was  introduced  into  the  Hindus  of  Western  India  between  the  first  and 
the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  The  only  Hindu  sailors  of  the  North 
Konkan  coast  who  now  make  voyages  across  the  Indian  Ocean  are  the 
Khirv&g  of  Daman,  They  sail  Portuguese  brigs  of  about  a hundred  tons 
iu  all  weathers,  steering  by  the  compass  and  by  charts,  and  voyaging 
as  far  as  Mozambique,  journeys  which  sometimes  take  as  long  as  eight 
months,0  During  1881,  exclusive  of  Daman  and  Bombay  traders,  the 
chief  long  voyages  made  by  native  craft  were  two  dhingis,  probably 
Karachi  boats,  which  went  from  JaitApur  in  RatnAgiri  to  llrmada  in 
Makran  } one  ganja  of  Karachi  which  went  from  BalsAr  to  Madagascar  ; 
a Cutch  garga  which  went  from  Broach  to  Arabia ; and  a Bombay  bdrka $ 
of  35J  tons  which  went  from  Broach  to  Arabia,  Two  of  the  captains 
were  MusahnAns,  the  rest  were  Cutch  Hindus  of  the  KhArvi  caste.7 


1 Laborde'a  Arabia  Petreta,  300,  301*  1 Chapter  IX.  26. 

* La  horde's  Arabia  Petrsea,  301  ; Mr,  Jamee  Douglas,  Book  of  Bombay,  raapfifW  a T.CC 

HolAba. 

* Lassen  Ind.  Alt.  II. ; compare  Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  IV,  241. 

* From  ndv  ship  and  khudd  from  Mud  self  and  d or  di  coming,  in  the  sense  of 

owner  or  captain.  Capt,  J.  a.  King,  Bo.S.C, 

* Mr.  Miller.  * Mr.  E,  H.  Aitken. 
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For  purposes  of  comparison  the  present  names  of  the  different  craft 
that  belong  to  or  visit  the  Th&na  coast  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads ; 
General  terms  meaning  ship,  vessel,  or  craft ; names  of  trading  and  fishing 
vessels  ; and  names  of  small  craft  or  canoes. 

There  are  seven  general  terms  meaning  vessel  or  craft,  drrodr,  bar  has , 
galhat,  ghwrdbf  jahdzr  ndv , and  tirkati. 

Barkas  is  in  general  use  in  Thina  in  the  sense  of  coasting  craft. 
It  includes  such  small  vessels  as  the  machva  to  which  the  term  galhat 
is  not  applied.  On  the  other  hand  it  does  not  include  canoes  ; a hodi 
is  not  a bar  has.  According  to  the  Wigh  or  Head  P&til  of  the  Alibdg 
Kolis  a canoe  or  hodi  is  called  a barakin.  The  origin  of  the  words  bwrkas 
and  barakin  is  doubtful.  The  early  Portuguese  (1500-1510)  in  the 
Straits  of  Eabelmandeb  found  bdrkas  applied  to  small  boats  attached  to 
ships.  In  Europe  also  the  bark  was  originally  a small  boat.1  As  barca  in 
Portuguese  means  a great  boat  and  barquinha  a little  boat,  the  use  of  bar  akin 
near  Chaul  favours  the  view  that  the  word  came  to  India  from  the 
Portuguese.  But,  as  is  noticed  later,  hark  seems  to  be  one  of  the  boat 
names  which  the  east  and  the  west  have  in  common.  Barca  is  used  in 
the  Batin  writers  of  the  fifth  century,  and  two  or  three  hundred  years 
later  barga  and  barka  are  the  names  of  the  Danish  and  Norman  pirate 
boats.3 

Galhat  is  generally  used  of  large  foreign  vessels  such  as  English  ships 
and  steamers.  The  word  seems  to  be  the  Amharic  or  Abyssinian  jalha 
a boat,  the  Arabic  Jim  being  pronounced  hard  in  Yemen  and  final  A being 
interchangeable  with  t8  The  early  Portuguese  (1510)  found  geluas  or 
jeluas  small  boats  in  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,4  The  word  is  interesting 
as  it  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  the  English  jolly-boat  Jolly-boat  is 

generally  derived  from  yawl,  but  as  the  yawl  was  itself  a small  boat, 

it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  addition  of  the  word  boat.  The  word  jolly- 

boat  appears  as  gelly  t volte  in  several  of  the  seventeenth  century  voyages. 

Kerr  (Voyages,  VIII.  160)  suggests  that  the  original  form  is  galiixilr 
and  Dr,  Da  Cunha  notices  that  galeota  is  a Portuguese  word  for  a vesseL 
In  the  last  century  the  galivat  was  a war  boat,  a large  row  boat  of 
about  seventy  tons  with  one  main  and  one  small  mast.  It  carried  six 
or  eight  three  or  four  pounder  guns  and  was  generally  used  to  tow  the 
ghurdb*  The  word  galba  seems  also  to  he  the  origin  of  galley,  galleon,  and 
galleass,  names  said  to  have  been  brought  into  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
Venetians  from  the  Saracens  about  the  fifteenth  century.*  The  same 
word  seems  to  appear  in  gaudoi t which,  according  to  Stevenson,  was  the 
Phoenician  word  for  a merchantman.  7 

Ghurdbj  according  to  Candy's  Mar&thi  Dictionary,  means  Arab.  But, 
as  the  word  is  used  by  the  Arabs,  this  seems  unlikely.  A more  likely 
derivation  seems  to  be  the  Arabic  gkurrdb  crow.  As  is  shown  in  the 


1 Comm  cutanea  of  Albuquerque,  II.  230  and  I EL  98.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
the  words  bark  and  frigate  were  applied  to  email  vessels,  grabs*  and  pinnaces.  Kerrs 
Voyages,  VIII.  130,  265*  351. 

* ykcat  (Etymological  Dictionary,  S.  V,)  makes  bark  and  barge  the  same,  and 
traces  both  to  the  Egyptian  bari  a row-boat.  Captain  King  and  Mums  hi  Lutfull&h 
suggest  that  the  Red  Sea  bdrkas  may  be  a distinct  word  and  be  derived  from  the 
Persian,  bdr-kash  or  weight  d tagger.  3w  below  under  Barge. 

* Captain  J.  S,  King ; compare  Rigby  in  Trans,  Bom.  Geog.  Soc.  VL  03. 

* Commentaries  of  Albuquerque,  II.  230  and  III.  20.  The  jelua  is  described  as  a 
kind  of  barque  like  a caravel  which  plies  in  the  Straits. 

* Grose's  Voyage*  I,  41  and  II,  214-216  (1750b 

* Lindsay's  Merchant  Shipping,  L 491,  Taylor  (Words  and  Places,  445,  note  2) 
derives  galleon  from  the  Walloons  or  Flemish,  7 Sketch  of  Discovery,  144* 
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Trade  Chapter  the  gkurdb  was  formerly  the  chief  war  v«sel  of  the  Thins 
coast.  The  word  is  now  used  of  large  deep-eea  Arab  and  Indian  vessels, 
especially  of  the  Konkan  p&timdr * 

Jahdz  is  a general  term  for  a large  vessel  The  word  in  Arabic  mesms 
vessel  in  the  general  sense  of  utensil ; in  Persian  it  means  a ship.1  It  is 
used  by  Friar  Qderic  in  1320,  and  is  the  ordinary  Musalnain  word  for  a 
vessel 

Ada  is  used  chiefly  of  creek  ferry-boats  about  the  size  of  a maohva 
(3-20  tons).  The  word  is  of  Sanskrit  origin,  and  is  one  of  the  few  sea 
terms  which  the  Aryan  languages  have  in  common. 

Tirkati  in  Mardthi  and  iarktUi  in  Gujar&ti,  perhaps  tinkdthi  or  three- 
masted,  is  the  common  Hindu  word  for  an  European  sailing  ship.  It 
corresponds  to  the  Arabic  safari  or  voyager.  Steamers  are  known  a a 
dgbote. 

Of  the  twenty-four  vessels  that  are  found  on  the  This  a coast,  five  are 
foreign  and  nineteen  are  local.  The  five  foreign  vessels  are  the  baghla,  the 
dhau,  the  hotel,  the  dhangi , and  the  kothia. 

Baghla  is  a large  deep-sea  vessel  of  Arab  or  Red  Sea  origin.  The  name 
is  generally  derived  from  the  Arabic  baghla , a mule,  because  of  its  carrying 
power.  A better  derivation  seems  to  be  from  baghghal  slow,  the  trading 
vessel,  opposed  to  sanbuk  the  passenger -boat  apparently  from  sahk  fast 
or  outstripping^  The  shape  of  the  baghla  is  said  to  have  remained 
unchanged  since  early  Egyptian  times.  Ganja  the  name  for  a large  baghla 
with  a figure-head  is  of  doubtful  origin.3 

Dhau  is  a large  vessel  which  is  falling  into  disuse.  They  never  visit  the 
Th&na  coast.  Their  origin  is  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  word  is  used  vaguely 
and  is  applied  to  baghld#.  It  seems  to  appear  in  Nikitin’s  (1470)  travels 
as  the  lavas  in  which  people  sailed  from  Persia  to  India.4 

Hotel  is  a large  vessel  found  both  on  the  Arab  coast  and  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  According  to  Dr.  G.  DaCunha,  the  word,  like  the  Gujarit  batxla , 
and  the  Suaheli  or  Zanzibar  coast  batiUa  comes  from  the  Portuguese 
batel  a boat.6  This  derivation  is  confirmed  by  Captain  Low,  who,  without 
noticing  the  similarity  of  name,  says,  1 The  batil  has  more  of  the  European 
form  than  any  other  Indian  vessel.  The  after-part  shows  the  origin  to 
have  been  Portuguese  ; they  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  shape  as  the  vessel 
in  which  Vasco  da  Gama  came  to  India.’ fi  The  Portuguese  hotel  m the 
same  as  the  French  bateau  and  the  Celtic  bat-  The  word  seems  to  belong 
to  the  east  as  well  as  to  the  west,  as  it  appears  in  the  bahiia  of  J&va7 
It  seems  also  to  be  used  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west  in  the  double 
sense  which  the  word  vessel  bears,  that  is  both  a sailing  and  a drinking 
vessel,  boat  and  bottle  in  the  west  corresponding  curiously  to  hotel  and 
batdlu  the  K&narese  for  a cup  or  email  vessel8 


1 Pictet’s  Originee  Iudo-Europ4cnJie*,  II.  179- ISO.  1 €*pt.  J.  S.  King. 

* Capt.  King  suggests  the  Persian  ganj  a granny  or  store-house  : Munsbt  Ghulim 
Muhammad  suggests  the  Persian  ghunja  a rosebud  in  reference  to  the  form  of  the 
figure-hesd. 

* India  in  XVth  Century,  Nikitin,  9.  1 Trans.  Bom.  Geog,  Soe.  VI.  92. 

8 Indian  Navy,  I*  I<>9.  See  a picture  of  the  San  Rafael  in  Lindsay's  Merchant 
Shipping,  II,  4.  The  puzzling  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Portuguese  authori- 
ties as  to  whether  Vascos  ship  was  the  San  Rafael  or  the  San  Gabriel  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  San  Rafael,  which  waa  Vasco  ds  Gama's  original 
ship,  was  wrecked,  and  that  he  went  home  in  the  San  Gabriel,  Three  Voyages  of 


Vasco  da  Gama,  38,  247. 

* CrawfunTi  Dictionary  of  the  Archipelago,  II.  187 


■ Mr.  Ebden. 
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Dkangi  is  a large  vessel  belonging  to  the  Makran  coast  The  word  is 
said  to  moan  a log  in  Beluchi.1  It  seems  also  to  be  Dra vidian  and  is 
said  to  be  in  use  on  the  Godavari.* *  In  Gi^arit  the  larger  vessel  seems  to 
be  called  danga t and,  besides  it,  there  is  a smaller  dhangi  like  a canoe,  except 
that  it  is  always  built  never  dug  out,3  In  this  sense  the  word  dhingy  has 
been  adopted  into  English. 

Kothia  is  a large  ship  belonging  to  Cutch  and  KAthiiw&r,  The  origin 
of  the  word  is  doubtful.  It  perhaps  means  something  hollowed,  akin  to 
kothdr  a granary.  It  appears  in  the  Periplua  (a.i>.  250)  under  the  form 
kotimbat  as  one  of  the  local  vessels  that  piloted  Greek  ships  to  the 
Narmada,* 

The  nineteen  local  vessels  are  the  armdr,  balydv,  b&tila,  ckhabina,  ghurdb , 
hoddga  p machva,  mahdngiri,  many  a,  mu?/*,  mwmbda t pad  do,  palav , pdm 
wdla f pdtimdr,  phani,  ehybdr,  ouvdl,  and  tarappa , 

Armdr  is  said  to  be  used  in  Koliba  like  gkwrab  as  a big  vessel,  originally 
a vessel  of  war.  The  word  is  doubtful  Armdr  by  itself  is  never  used  as  a 
kind  of  ship  in  Portuguese,  The  nearest  word  to  it  is  armada  a navy.11 

Baldv  or  Balyd r is  the  Konkan  fishing  or  racing  boat.  The  word  is 
apparently  Indian,  the  same  as  the  batdm  a canoe.  Bobdah,  literally 
two-tongued  or  interpreters,  the  ship-chandlers*  boats  in  Bombay  harbour  are 
baldva.  These  are  the  * balloons  1 of  the  early  English  writers.  Most  of 
the  present  Bombay  yachts  are  baboons. 

Batila  is  a Gujarit  boat.  Like  the  Arab  hotel  the  word  seems  to  be  of 
Portuguese  origin, 

Ckhabina  is  a passenger  boat  with  a covered  cabin.  It  is  apparently  a 
Persian  word  meaning  a guard-boat 

Ghurdb  is  said  to  be  a Konkan  trader  of  about  200  kkandi *,  This  is  the 
old  war  vessel  or  grab  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  Trade  Chapter, 
The  probable  origin  of  the  name  is  given  above. 

Hoddga  is  an  Alibig  name  for  the  pdtimdr . The  word  is  K&narese. 

Machva  is  of  Sanskrit  origin,  as  if  matsyav&ka  or  fish  carrier. 
Except  in  Gran  the  Konkan  machva  is  used  not  for  fishing  but  in  the 
coasting  trade.  The  GujArat  machva,  a differently  built  boat  from  the 
Konkan  machva,  is  used  for  fishing.  Machva  is  also  a general  term  in 
Gujarit  for  small  craft  of  one  and  a half  to  ten  tons  (5-30  khandi#). 6 

Mahdngiri  is  a greater  or  longer  machva*  The  origin  is  doubtful 
According  to  Moles  worth  ( Mari  t hi  Dictionary),  it  is  the  Sanskrit  mahdgiri 
that  is  great  hill,  so  called  because  of  Its  hulk.  This  seems  unlikely. 
Perhaps  the  word  may  be  the  Persian  mahi  fish  and  giri  catch.7  The  same 
word  seems  to  appear  in  the  class  of  MAngela  fishermen  who  are  found  in 
Dkh&nu  and  in  Silsette.  Like  the  machva,  the  Th&na  mahdngiri  is  a 
coasting  trader  not  a fishing  boat. 

Manja  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  machva.  The  word  is  doubtful,  but 
apparently  Indian.  Mr.  Whitworth  States  that  the  Gujarit  manja  is  sun 
undecked  craft  of  the  same  shape  bow  and  stem,  and  from  thirty  to  seventy 


1 Mr,  j.  Pollen,  a Pandit  Bh&gvAnl&I  Indraji.  * Wtfgh  PtitiL 

* Geograph  ise  Veteris  Scriptures,  I.  25. 

6 Dr,  G,  Da  Cunha,  The  change  from  armada  to  drmdr  ia  not  greater  than  the 
more  recent  change  of  man-of-war  to  manvdr.  Mr,  Whitworth,  C-  S, 

1 Mr,  Ebden  notice*  that  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  mahdngiri  ia  its  length  of  hull 
and  suggest*  the  Dr* vidian  giri  or  gert  meaning  lioe  as  if  Long-tine, 
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tons  (100-200  kkandis)  burden.  The  word  is  perhaps  connected  with 
manji  a hod  in  the  sense  of  a load  carrier. 

Mum  also  is  doubtful ; it  is  apparently  un-Sanskrit  Hindu.  Mum  i» 
used  of  a water  vessel  as  well  as  of  a sailing  vessel.  The  word  suggests  & 
connection  with  mumbe  or  Bombay,  Mumbe  and  Trutnbef  Bombay  and 
Tromb&y,  forming  one  of  the  popular  jingling  name  couplets.  Moles  worth 
notices  a mumbda  or  greater  mum. 

Paddo  is  a small  trading  vessel*  It  is  apparently  of  Dra vidian  origin, 
as  the  word  seems  to  mean  undecked  from  pad  open,  opposed  to  the 
kapal  or  decked  boat, 1 Para#  is  one  of  the  Malay  words  for  a boat.* 

The  word  may  he  compared  with  the  Greek  prora  a boat  and  with  th© 
English  prow  or  forepart  of  a boat. 

Palav  seems  not  to  be  in  use*  The  word  is  Sanskrits  Palva  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  J A va  boats,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  boat  names  which  the 
Aryan  tribes  have  in  common.3  It  has  been  thought  to  give  its  name  to 
the  Palva  or  Apollo  Bandar  in  Bombay,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Hindu  Pilva  is  not  a corruption  of  the  English  Apollo. 

Pdnwdla  is  used  of  small  fast-sailing  pdtimdr*  from  Ghaul  which  bring 
fruit  and  vegetables  to  Bombay.  The  name  probably  comes  from  pan  or 
betel-leaf,4 

Pdlimdr  is  a fast  sailer  and  coaster  south  of  Bombay,  apparently  the  Hindi 
pdth-m&r  courier  or  messenger.®  The  MusaLm&na  have  twisted  the  word 
into  phatem&ri  to  make  it  the  Arabic  snake  {mar)  of  victory  {pbaleKy. 

The  Portuguese  (1510,  Commentaries  of  Albuquerque,  II.  78)  found  it  on 
the  MalabAr  coast*.  The  name  was  used  by  the  people  of  the  Malabdr 
Coast,  who  perhaps  adopted  it  from  the  p&thr-mdrs  or  Brihxnan  couriers 
from  the  north  who  were  high  in  favour  with  the  Nair  women*  These 
BrAhmans  are  said  to  have  come  from  Gujar&t.  They  seem  to  have  played 
the  same  part  as  the  ChitpAvans  played,  who,  before  the  Peshwa  roue  to 
power,  were  chiefly  known  as  harkaras  or  spies.  Dr*  Da  Cunka  states  that 
patamar  has  been  adopted  by  the  Portuguese  as  a vessel  carrying  advices, 
and  in  Admiral  Smyth's  Sailor's  Word  Book  Palamar  appears  as  an  eroellent 
old  class  of  advice  boat  Mr.  Whitworth  finds  it  known  in  GujarAt  as  a 
Mal&bAr  boat,  too  sharp  and  deep  for  the  GujarAt  rivers. 

Phani  is  a small  coasting  trader,  apparently  of  Indian  origin.  Its  odd 
wedge-shaped  prow  suggests  that  the  word  is  phani  a wedge.® 

Shybdr,  apparently  the  Persian  royal  carrier,  shahihdr,  is  a great  pdlimdr. 

The  GujarAt  form  is  chibdr.  Hamilton  (1700,  New  Account,  I.  134)  calls 
the  shybdr  a half  galley.  The  word  is  now  used  for  very  large  vessel* 
employed  in  the  MalabAr  timber-trade. 

Suvdl  is  said  to  be  a South-Konkan  name  for  the  machva.  The  word  is 
apparently  Indian, 

Tarappa  is  a ferry-boat,  the  use  being  now  confined  to  the  double  raftr 
like  ferry-boats  used  for  horses  and  carta  The  word  is  of  Sanskrit  origin, 
one  of  several  words  taralu,  tarandhu,  tarani,  and  tari,  all  from  tar  across. 

It  appears  in  the  Periplus  (a,d,  250)  as  irappaga , one  of  the  local  boats 

com 

1 Caldwell’s  Dravldisn  Grammar,  2nd  Ed.,  501. 

1 Crawfurd's  D ictienmy  of  the  Archipelago,  IL  167. 

* Crawford's  Dictionary  of  the  Archipelago,  II-  167;  Pictet1!  Origin «•  Indlo- 
SSnrqpSotukM,  IX.  131* 

* Mr.  Miller.  * Captain  J,  S,  King.  1 Captain  J,  S,  King. 
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that  piloted  Greek  ships  up  the  Cambay  Gulf.* 1 *  The  taraph  or  taforsa  was  Appendix  A, 

a favourite  vessel  with  the  early  Portuguese.3  The  word  seems  ThinaBo 

connected  with  the  Arab  and  Persian  tranki,  a vessel  not  now  in  use.3 

Hamilton  (1700,  New  Account,  1.  56)  described  the  tranki  as  an  undecked 

bark,  and  Grose  (1750,  Voyage,  I.  18)  speaks  of  it  as  an  uncouth  vessel  of 

from  70  to  100  tons.  Valentia  (1800,  Travels,  II.  379)  describes  it  as  a big 

dow  used  in  India  and  Yemen, 


There  are  eight  words  in  use  for  jolly-boats  and  canoes,  bdmboi,  barakin , Canost. 

dhtvngi,  hodi , pagdr , *hipiif  sambuk , and  Coni. 

Bdmbot  is  now  in  common  use  for  a canoe  or  small  ferry-boat  not  only  JS&m&tf. 

in  Bombay  harbour  but  in  the  RatnAgiri  creeks.  In  spite  of  its  general 
use  it  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  English  bumboat,  the  boats  that 
convey  provisions  and  vegetables  to  ships.4  The  Ratn&giri  Musalmins,  who 
are  employed  in  large  numbers  as  watermen  in  the  Bombay  harbour, 
probably  took  the  word  home  with  them. 

Barakin  and  Dkangi  have  been  mentioned  above.  Barakin  and  Dhangi. 

Hodi  seems  to  be  an  un-Sanskrit  Hindu  word.  Hodi, 


Shipilj  said  to  mean  a small  hodit  is  of  doubtful  origin  ; it  is  apparently  ShipU, 

Indian.  The  Sanskrit  sip  is  a sacrificial  vessel  shaped  like  a boat,  and 
shipil  is  a shell.  The  word  seems  connected  with  the  English  ship  which 
also  meant  a drinking  vessel 

Sambuk  is  used  in  Koliba  as  the  small  boat  of  a pdtimdr,  The  word  is  Sambuk. 

also  applied  to  low-lying  baghlds  from  Yemen.  It  is  the  Arab  sonbuk  or 
aanabikj  perhaps,  as  opposed  to  the  slow  baghla,  from  the  Arab  sabk  fast  or 
outstripping.  In  Barbosa  (1500,  Stanley's  Edition  5,  64-68,  171)  sanbuca 
and  sambucos  are  generally  small  vessels  of  the  Mal&bfir  country.  It  occurs 
frequently  in  Vasco  da  Gama's  Three  Voyages  (79,  80,  109,  246,  333). 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  Varthema  (Badger's  Ed.,  154)  described  the 
sambuchi  of  Kalikat  as  a flat-bottomed  boat,  and  Albuquerque  (1510, 

Com.  I.  18)  described  it  as  a Moorish  boat.  In  the  seventh  century  this 
word  was  introduced  by  the  Arabs  into  Spain,  and  has  been  adopted  as 
xabeque  into  several  European  languages  (Taylor’s  Words  and  Places, 

443).  A1  madia  a small  canoe,  though  apparently  not  known  on  the  Thins 
coast,  has  a history  closely  like  the  history  of  the  sambuk.  The  word  which 
is  the  Arabic  sl-madiya  or  ferry  was  brought  by  the  Arabs  into  Spain, 
where  it  still  means  a raft  {Taylor’s  Words  and  Places,  443).  The  same 
word  alihaida  is  noticed  among  the  Kalikat  shipping  (Badger's  Varthema, 

154)  as  a small  bark  of  one  piece,  and  is  mentioned  by  Albuquerque  (Com. 

I.  26)  and  by  Barbosa  (9)  on  the  African  coast  as  hollowed  out  of  a single 
trunk.  It  is  still  used  in  Portuguese  as  a small  canoe. 

Toni  is  a dug-out  canoe,  It  is  used  in  Bombay  harbour  instead  of  hodif  Ttmi , 

but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Europeans. 

Doni  is  a KAnarese  word  for  a canoe.  Smyth  gives  tones  a canoe  of  some 
burden  in  use  on  the  MalabAr  coast.  JOoni  or  dohna  is  the  Scunili  for  a 
boat,  Rigby  in  Trans.  Bom.  Geog.  Soc,  VI,  92 ; IX.  168. 


1 McC riii die's  Periplus,  118.  1 Commentaries  of  Albuquerque,  L 13. 

1 Low’s  Indian  Navy,  I.  169. 

* The  origin  of  the  English  bumboat  is  doubtful  Webster  give*  the  improbable 

bum  for  buttock  from  ite  broad  shape  ; Skeat  gives  the  Dutch  Ais,  the  Sin  being 
originally  a well  to  keep  fish  alive  ; Smyth  gives  bombard  or  bombard  the  ojunt 
of  a barrel,  because  these  boats  used  to  bring  beer  to  soldiers  on  duty  ; Captain 
King  suggests  bum  to  dun,  as  it)  bum-bailiff,  because  the  women  used  to  advaac* 
on  credit  and  dim  the  seamen  on  pay  day, 

a 310—91 
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fittings. 


Word  Adoption s. 


Of  eight  names  of  parts  of  a vessel,  three  are  Sonskrit^Hindu,  three  of 
which  one  is  doubtful  uii -Sanskrit  Hindu,  and  two  of  which  one  is  doubtful 
European.  The  keel  is  sometimes  called  ode  an  un-Sanskrit  Hindu  word 
and  sometimes  pathdn  a Sanskrit  word.  The  bow  is  7t&l  a Sanskrit  word, 
and  a piece  of  wood  at  the  bow  is  called  bhnrda,  perhaps  the  English 
board  as  the  word  is  used  in  the  Bombay  harbour  in  the  phrase  bord-par  on 
board.1  The  stem  is  rare  also  vardm , perhaps  un-Sanskot  Hindu  from  var 
meaning  the  high  part.  The  cross  beams  or  thwarts  are  od£,  the  ordinary 
Sanskrit-Mar&fchi  across  or  athwart.  The  long  beams  are  durmedh  an  un- 
Sanskrit  Hindu  word  for  shaft  or  post.  The  side  timbers  are  perchi, 
perhaps  from  the  Sanskrit  per  a joint  or  a space  between  joints. 

Of  fourteen  words  for  the  fittings  of  a vessel  seven  are  un -Sanskrit 
Hindu,  three  Sanskrit,  two  European,  two  Arab,  and  one  Hindustani. 
The  rudder  or  sukdn  is  the  Arabic  sukkdn . The  mast  is  dalkdtJiL, 
the  moving  or  swaying  post,  apparently  Hindu,  the  dol  being  uxi^ 
Sanskrit  and  the  kdthi  or  pest  Sanskrit.  The  yard,  pam uxn  or  parbdn, 
is  said  to  be  Hindustani  For  sails  there  are  four  words.  The  main 
sail  is  ahid,  a Hindu  word  apparently  un-Sanskrit  The  stem  sail  is 
hahabi  of  unknown  origin.  The  bow-sail  is  bom,  apparently  from  the 
European  boom  and  that  from  the  German  baum  or  tree,  that  is  pole, 
because  it  is  fastened  to  a boom  or  loose  bow-sprit.  Mr,  Whitworth 
notices  that  the  Guj&rAt  sailors  use  the  words  bom  and  jib  more  correctly 
than  the  Konkan  sailors,  using  bom  for  the  loose  bow-sprit  and  jib 
for  the  jib-sail, » The  storm -sail  is  btvrkae,  apparently  the  Arabic  b urka 
a veil.  The  sheet  is  node,  apparently  un-Sanskrit  Hindu.  The  pulley 
is  kappi  and  the  pulley-rope  idali,  both  apparently  Hindu  words.  The 
thole  pin  is  dole  apparently  Hindu.  The  oar  is  either  valha,  apparently 
un-Sanskrit  Hindu,  kalis  a among  the  Mu  salmons,  or  pkalati  properly  the 
steering  paddle  perhaps  the  European  float.  The  anchor  is  ndngar,  com- 
monly called  hangar „ apparently  the  Sanskrit  langal  meaning  plough. 

The  two  sea  terms  in  commonest  use,  ghoe  and  ddmanr  are  Persian. 
Okas  from  goshah,  apparently  in  the  sense  of  corner  or  point,  means  the 
lower  end  of  the  sail-yard,  the  tack.  As,  in  going  in  a wind,  the  tack  is 
always  fastened  on  the  windward  or  weather  side,  the  order  to  the  helms- 
man, gJvoB  or  gho$  karf  means  luff  or  go  into  the  wind.  Damon,  from 
the  Persian  and  Sanskrit  daman  in  the  sense  of  row  or  fringe,  means  the 
sheet  of  the  sail,  and,  as  in  sailing  into  a wind,  the  sheet  is  always  made 
fast  on  the  lee  side,  daman  means  leeward,  and  the  order  to  the  helmsman, 
daman  or  daman  kar , means  ease  off  the  wind. 

These  details  show  four  cases  in  which  the  east  seems  to  have  taken  names 
of  vessels  from  the  west ; the  adoption  of  the  Portuguese  hotel  in  the  Arab 
botil  and  the  GujarAt  batela  ; the  adoption  of  the  Portuguese  barca  in  the 
ThAna  barkas  or  small  craft  and  the  KolAba  bdrdkin  or  small  boat ; the  adop- 
tion from  the  Portuguese  of  drmar  by  the  KolAba  Kolia  to  mean  a war-ship, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  English  bumboat  In  seven  cases  Europe  has  taken 
names  of  boats  from  Asia,  four  of  them  before  and  three  of  them  since  the 
Portuguese  discovery  of  the  sea  route  to  India.  Of  the  four  cases  before 
Portuguese  times,  two  belong  to  the  Arab  rule  in  Spain  in  the  eighth 


— — tpatidci  r.com 

1 Mr.  E*  H.  Aitba 

S Jib  seems  eui  English  word,  the  sail  that  is  easily  turned,  jib  meaning  turn  as  in 
the  phrase  a jibbing  horse.  Like  the  GujartLt  sailors  some  of  the  Bombay  boatmen 
use  fib  for  the  sail  and  bom  for  the  loose  bow-sprit. 
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century,  x&beque  from  the  Arab  aojibuk  and  aim  aid  a from  the  Arab 
el  m'adiya,  and  two  are  a trace  of  the  Venetian  relations  with  the 
Saracens  or  Egyptians  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  galley, 
galleon,  and  galleass  apparently  from  the  Red  Sea  jelua  or  geluat  and 
carvel  or  caravel  perhaps  from  ghur&b*  Four  adoptions  have  taken  place 
since  Portuguese  times,  patamdr  a news-boat  adopted  into  Portuguese  from 
the  Konkan  patimdr  ; jolly-boat  from  gallivat  adopted  by  both  the  Por- 
tuguese and  the  English  ; and  dhingy  adopted  by  the  English  from  dhcmgi* 
In  some  of  these  cases  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  was  adopted  or 
whether  the  word  was  not  common  to  the  east  and  to  the  west.  Thus  the 
gal  of  the  Indian  galbat , of  the  Red  Sea  or  gelttn,  and  of  the  Mediter- 

ranean galley  seems  to  appear  again  in  the  Danish  jolle  or  yawl.  So  also 
bdrkas  is  found  on  the  Thins  coast,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  most  of  the 
languages  of  western  Europe.  The  Th&na  word  ehipil  for  a canoe,  as  has 
been  noticed,  is  apparently  not  derived  from  the  English  ship  though  from 
their  both  meaning  a drinking  and  a sailing  vessel  the  words  seem  to  have 
a common  though  unconnected  origin. 

The  names  of  some  Indian  vessels,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  Th&na 
boat-list,  offer  further  examples  of  a real  or  of  a seeming  connection 
between  the  shipping  of  the  east  and  the  shipping  of  the  west. 

The  late  Professor  Dowson  held  that  the  English  word  barge  came  from 
the  Arab  b&raij  a large  vessel  of  war.  He  shows  that,  unlike  its  modern 
representative,  the  old  English  barge  was  a vessel  of  trade  and  of  war.  As 
barga  Is  the  form  of  barca  which  appears  in  several  West  European  languages, 
the  proof  of  borrowing  by  the  west  from  the  east  is  perhaps  doubtful.  But 
the  fact  of  common  possession  remains.  Under  the  name  Atittr,  the  special 
craft  of  the  pirates  of  Porka  on  the  Mal&Mr  coast  was  famous  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Judging  from  the  descriptions,  there 
seem  to  have  been  more  than  one  kdtur.  Varthema  (1503 ; Badger's  Edition, 
154)  makes  the  chatur  a narrow  sharp  canoe  ; Barbosa  (1510  ; Stanley's 
Edition,  157)  makes  it  a small  vessel  like  a brigantine  ; in  the  chronicles  of 
Albuquerque  (1510;  II.  236)  it  appears  ss  a small  man-of-war;  and  in 
1536  (KeiVs  Voyages,  VI.  238)  the  barge  of  King  Bahadur  of  Gujarit  is 
called  a kaiwr.  As  the  word  kktur  has  been  adopted  into  Portuguese  as  a 
small  war  vessel,  it  seems  probable  that  the  broad  and  short  English  man-of- 
war's  cutter  is  called  after  the  Indian  ka&ur . The  quick-sailing  sloops  with 
running  bow-sprits,  known  as  cutters,  are  more  likely  to  get  their  name 
from  their  speed.  But  they  may  possibly  be  named  after  the  other  or 
Malay  variety  of  katur . 

Caravel  or  carvel,  though  now  unknown,  was  a favourite  craft  with  the 
Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  and  with  the  English  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was  known  in  Europe  before  the  Portuguese  rounded  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Vasco  da  Gama  had  a caravel  of  fifty  tons  in  his 
first  fleet  (1498).*  The  caravel  is  described  in  Albuquerque's  Com- 
mentaries (1510)  as  a round  boat  of  about  200  tons  with  lateen  sails.* 
At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  appears  in  Davis'  Voyages  as  a light 
vessel  with  high  square  poop  from  100  to  200  tons,  invariably  lateen-rigged 
though  some  carried  square  sails  on  the  fore-mask3  Smith  describes  it  as 


1 Da  Gama's  Three  Voyages,  20,  Da  Gama  took  five  lateen-rigged  caravels  in  his 
second  voyage  (1502  ; ditto  281),  and  brought  out  some  more  in  1524  which  were  fitted 
with  lateen  sails  in  Dabhol.  Ditto  308  ; Kerr,  11.  302.  * I.  4, 

* Note,  p.  150.  The  editor  derives  it  from  the  Italian  c&ravella.  Lindsay  (Merchant 
Shipping,  1.  509)  notices  that  the  caravel  wan  not  always  small.  * 
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a light  la  teen-rigged  ve&sel  of  small  burden  formerly  used  by  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese.  The  word  seems  to  come  through  the  Italian  diminutive 
caravella  and  the  Xe-tin  carabus  and  Greek  karsbos  from  the  Arab  ghtirdb 
or  khwrab.  Carctct  carract  carackt  like  carvel  is  no  longer  in  use.  In  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  it  was  a favourite  word  for  a ship  of 
great  burden,  Taylor  makes  it  one  of  the  shipping  terms  which  came  to 
Europe  from  Arabia.  But,  as  far  as  is  known,  no  word  like  karak  ocetim 
either  in  Persian  or  in  Arabic.  Other  accounts  state  that  it  was  introduced 
by  Hippus  the  Tyrian,  and  the  early  Phoenician  connection  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  suggests  that  the  original  form  may  have  been  kellek,  a word  still 
^1810,  Rich's  Kurdistin,  II.  130)  in  use  on  the  Euphrates.  The  word 
seems  to  appear  in  the  British  karak  or  coracle,  the  Welsh  kyryg  or  kwrxcg 
a round  body  or  vessel 

Another  bond  of  connection  between  the  east  and  the  west  is  the  lateen 
sail-  The  ancient  sailors  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans  seem  to  have  used  square  sails  only.  In  late  Roman  times 
(a.d.  100  -200)  a triangular  sail  was  introduced.  It  was  called  Sup  para,  a 
word  which  is  very  seldom  mentioned  and  is  of  unknown  origin.1 *  The  word 
lateen  or  Latin  shows  that  the  knowledge  of  the  triangular  sail  came  to 
West  Europe  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  Arab  word  for  a lateen  sail 
thira-oLfaukani  literally  top-sail  seems  to  show  that  they  borrowed  the 
lateen  sail  from  Western  India  where  it  is  the  sail  or  sktd.  It  therefore 
seems  probable  that  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  lateen  sail  spread  west 
from  India.3 

Another  seafaring  word  that  seems  to  have  travelled  from  the  east 
westward  is  cargo.  The  usual  derivation  of  cargo  is  from  a low  Latin 
word  carricare  to  load.  But  the  old  English  form  of  the  word,  its  present 
form  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish  ps  caigaron,  and  its  use  by  one  of  the 
sixteenth  century  voyagers  shows  that  cargazon  was  then  applied  not  to 
the  lading  but  to  the  documents  referring  to  the  lading,  and  so  suggests  the 
Arab  hagkaz  or  papers.3 


1 Lucan  Phsnnlia,  V,  439.  * Bummaque  pandens  Suppara  velorum  perituras  colligit 
suras.  And  loosing  the  top  Snpparas  of  the  sails  catches  the  dying  breeze.’  See  also 
Statius,  VD.  32 ; Lindsay's  Merchant  Shipping,  XXXVIII.  In  the  passage  front  the 
Fharsalia  the  Snppara  seems  to  be  a top  sail,  and  the  word  Sappara  may  have  that 
meaning  and  bo  a translation  of  the  Arab  name  *Aira-ol-faukani. 

■ The  use  of  a lateen  sail,  as  the  main  sail,  in  Europe  seems  to  date  from  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great  (a.i>*  400),  whose  fleet  is  specially  mentioned  as  sailing 
with  a side  wind.  Stevenson,  266.  Another  debt  which  the  west  owes  to  the  east 
in  the  matter  of  sailing  is  the  device  of  reefing.  See  Gasper  Correa’s  (1 51 4- 15831 
description  of  the  Indian  practice  of  making  the  sail  as  small  as  they  pleased. 
Three  Voyages  of  Da  Gama,  242. 

•The  merchants  do  give  the  cargo&m  of  all  their  goods  to  tbs  broker.  Caesar 
Frederick  (1563  * 1585) ; Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  II.  343. 

Besides  gallies,  grabs,  gal  vats,  bvJoons,  prows,  and  shebars,  which  have  been 
described  either  in  the  tezt  or  in  the  History  Chapter,  the  early  English  accounts 
mention  several  curiously  named  vessels.  The  chieF  of  these  are  ketches  or  doriehis, 
hoys,  foists,  and  snows.  The  Ketch  is  described  as  a square-rigged  vessel  with  alai]g» 
and  a small  mast.  The  name  is  said  to  be  a West  Europe  corruption  of  the  Turkish 
Jcaik  or  kaiqtie.  According  to  Low  (Indian  Navy,  I.  65),  its  other  name  dorisb  comes 
from  the  Gujarati  dodka  one  and  a half,  because  its  misren  mast  was  about  half  tbs 
height  of  its  main  mast.  The  Hoy,  which  according  to  Smith  took  its  name  from 
stopping  to  pick  up  cargo  and  passengers  when  called  * Hoy  1 to,  was  a sloop.  The 
Foist  was  a quick  sailing  boat  from  the  Portuguese  /wsta  a tr*e  or  beam.  Tbs 
Snow  was  very  like  a brig,  except  that  In  the  snow  the  boom  mainsail  was  hooped  to 
a trysail  mast  close  to  the  main  mast.  (Low’s  Indian  Navy,  I.  209  note).  The  word 
snow  is  said  to  come  from  the  German  snau,  a meat  or  beak. 
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In  connection  with  the  aea  trade  between  the  east  and  the  west  the 
disputed  question  of  the  origin  of  the  compass  claims  notice.  The 
magnet  and  its  power  of  drawing  iron  were  as  well  known  to  the  Romans 
(Pliny,  A .D.  77,  Nat.  Hia  Bk.  xxxiv,  chap,  xiv,  and  xvi.)  m to  the  early  Manner**  Campas*. 
Hindu*.  Rut  Pliny  does  not  seem  to  have  known  that  the  magnet  had 
power  to  make  iron  turn  to  the  north,  while  the  early  Hindu  astrologers 
are  said  to  have  used  the  magnet,  as  they  still  use  the  modem  compass, 
in  filing  the  north  and  east  in  laying  foundations  and  in  other  religious 
ceremonies*  Though  the  compass  now  universally,  or  at  least  generally, 
used  by  Hindu  Joshis  is  the  European  compass,  there  is  said  to  have 
been  an  older  compass,  an  iron  fish  that  floated  in  a vessel  of  oil  and 
pointed  to  the  north.  The  fact  of  this  older  Hindu  compass  seems  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  the  Sanskrit  word  Tna^hchh^yantra  or  fish  machine,  which 
Moles  worth  gives  as  a name  for  the  mariner*®  compass.1 * * 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the  Khalifas  induced  learned  Brah- 
mans to  settle  at  Baghdad,  and,  under  their  teaching,  the  Arabs  made 
great  progress  in  navigation,  trigonometry,  astronomy,  and  medicine.* 

The  fact  that  in  the  Arab  word  for  the  polarized  needle  Jcutb^najjui , kuth  the 
north  pole  is  Arabic  and  namd  the  pointer  is  Persian,  suggests  that  the 
Arabs  did  not  know  of  the  polarity  of  the  needle,  till  after  their  conquest 
of  Persia,  and  that  they  learned  it  from  Br&hman  astrologers.  Masudi’s 
(915)  accounts  of  navigation  seem  to  show  that  the  Arabs  of  his  time  had 
not  begun  to  use  the  needle.®  When  the  Arabs  began  to  steer  by  the 
needle  is  not  known.  Parly  in  the  thirteenth  century  a Mediterranean 
captain  is  mentioned  as  steering  at  night  by  the  help  of  a polarized  iron 
needle  buoyed  on  the  surface  of  & jar  of  water  by  a cross  reed  or  piece  of 
wood.  About  the  s^me  time  captains  in  the  Indian  seas  are  said  to  have 
steered  by  the  help  of  a magnetised  iron  fish  which  pointed  to  the  north. 

Another  writer  of  a slightly  earlier  date  (1218)  notices  that  the  magnet 
which  made  iron  point  to  the  north  came  from  India-4 * * 

It  is  curious  that  about  seventy  years  later  Marco  Polo  (1 290)  takes 
no  notice  of  the  Indian  knowledge  of  this  north-pointing  fish,  and  that  the 
Italian  traveller  Nioolo  Oonti  (1420-1440),  who  was  specially  acquainted 
with  navigation,  says  that  the  Indians  never  used  the  compass  (India  in 
XVth  Century,  Nicole  Conti,  27).  At  the  same  time  Fra  Mauro, 
another  Italian  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century  (Vincent's  Periplus,  II.  673; 

Stevenson's  Sketch  of  Discovery,  332),  notices  that  all  Indian  ships  carried 
astronomers,  who  seem  to  correspond  with  Nicolo  Conti's  (India  in  XVth 
Century,  26)  Br&hm&n  astronomers  who  by  supernatural  power  were 


Appendix  A. 
TbAua  Boats. 


1 Colonel  J.  W*  Watson  (Nov,  2,  ISB2)  supplies  the  following  valuable  note  from 
K4thiAw&r.  The  modern  compass  under  the  name  of  AdJbtn  yattfra  is  need  by  all  the 
coasting  crews.  But  there  waa  an  older  compass  a needle  in  the  ah  ape  of  a fish  which 
was  kept  floating  in  a vessel  of  oil  or  water  and  by  some  magnetic  power  always 
pointed  to  the  north.  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Mai  DAnav  the  father-in- 
law  of  R&v&n.  An  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  K4*hyap  Sanhita  of  Kashyap  Rishi. 

Mr.  Miller  says  <20tb  Octber  18S2J,  about  fifteen  years  ago  a KhArva  from  VerAval 
told  mo  he  was  going  to  sail  his  khotia  to  Aden.  I asked  him  how  he  steered.  He 
said  by  the  compass.  But  that  his  forefathers  did  not  use  the  compass  but  steered 
by  a small  iron  fish  floating  in  a basin  of  oil  and  pointing  to  the  north. 

a The  Arab  knowledge  of  astronomy  dates  from  the  eighth  century,  Beinaud** 
Abu-l-fida,  xU;  compare  Remand's  Memoir  Sur.  L’lnde,  309,  311,  316. 

* Beinaud7*  Abu-l-fida,  eecix. 

4 Hainattd’a  Abud-flda,  cciii.  cciv.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these  writers  do  not 

speak  of  the  needle  or  flah  compass  is  new  inventions.  Another  account  (Stevenson's 

Sketch,  328)  cates  a notice  of  the  compass  in  a French  post  of  the  end  of  the 

twelfth  century. 
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Appendix  A-  able  to  raise  and  to  still  storms.  Fra  M&uro  tells  that  an  Indian  ship, 

Thin^Bo  to  ^ crossing  from  India  to  Africa,  was  driven  about  2000  miles  to  the 

. , * south  and  west*  and  that  the  astronomer  on  board  brought  her  back 

Manner  a Uompaaa*  af^r  sailing  north  for  seventy  days.  In  such  a storm,  when  eun  and  start 

must  have  been  hid  for  days,  it  seems  probable  that  nothing  could  have 
saved  the  ship  but  the  north-pointing  fish.  The  Brrihraan  astrologer's 
assumption  of  supernatural  power  and  the  fact  that  the  Indian  knowledge  of 
a north-pointing  fish  escaped  the  notice  of  Marco  Polo  and  Nicolo  Conti* 
make  it  probable  that  the  joshi#  or  astrologers  kept  their  knowledge  of  the 
fish  a secret  and  claimed  to  tell  the  north  by  supernatural  means. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century*  according  to  a writer  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,1 * *  the  Italian  FJavio  Gioio  worked  out  the  modem 
compass  by  combining  the  north-pointing  needle  with  the  old  wind-card*1 

The  use  of  the  European  compass  spread  east  in  the  fifteenth  century 
during  the  close  connection  between  Venice  and  Egypt.  In  1500  the 
Portuguese  found  the  Turkish  and  Red  Sea  Musatm&ns  provided  with 
compasses,  whose  Italian  name  of  busola  or  box  showed  that  they  came  from 
Italy.  The  Arabs  seem  also  to  have  translated  busola,  the  Italinn-box, 
into  hokka  the  Arab  box.8  The  Hindu  sailors  picked  up  the  word  Aokka, 
and  the  astrologers,  who  soon  found  the  new  compass  more  suitable  than 
the  old  fish-machine,  Sanskritized  and  adopted  it  under  the  title  hokka- 
y ant  ra  or  the  box-machine. 

There  remains  the  question  whether  the  knowledge  of  the  polarity  of  the 
needle  came  to  the  Hindus  from  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  claim  to  have 
known  of  the  polarity  of  the  needle  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century  before 
Christ*4 * * 7  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  turned  this  knowledge  to  practical 
account.  If  they  did  they  seem  afterwards  to  have  lost  it*  None  of  the 
Arab  writers  mention  the  use  of  any  form  of  compass  by  the  Chinese*  and 
the  Arab  writers  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  distinctly  notice  that 
the  Hindus  of  that  time  were  ahead  of  the  Chinese  in  philosophy 
and  astronomy.8  According  to  Reinaud,  in  spite  of  the  silence  of 
Marco  Polo  (1290)  and  of  Ibn  Batuta  (1350),®  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Chinese  knew  of  the  compass  in  the  twelfth  century  after  Christ  and 
have  since  improved  it  into  the  modem  Chinese  compass*  The  modem 
Chinese  compass,  like  the  modem  European  compass,  is  a combination  of  a 
needle  and  a wind-card.  But  the  facts  that  they  call  their  needle  the 
south-pointer*  ting  nan  cAin,  and  that  the  card  is  divided  into  twenty-four 
instead  of  into  thirty-two  points,  seem  to  show  that  the  Chinese  and  the 
European  compasses  are  distinct  inventions.?  The  want  of  information 
about  the  early  Hindu  uee  of  the  fish-machine,  and  the  long  period  that 
passed  between  the  introduction  of  Hindu  astronomy  and  astrology  into 
Persia  and  the  earliest  recorded  use  of  the  north-pointing  fish,  make  the 
Hindu  share  in  the  discovery  of  the  compass  doubtful  Still*  so  far  aa  it 
goes,  the  evidence  favours  the  view  that  the  Hindus  found  out  that  the 
magnet  polarized  iron,  and  from  this  knowledge  invented  a rough  but 
serviceable  seaman’s  compass  in  the  machchhryantra  or  fish  machine. 


1 Article  Ship- building.  Other  writers  seem  more  doubtful  about  the  origin  of 

the  modern  com  pan,  Stevenson*!  Sketch  of  Discovery*  328,  334. 

■The  wind  card  deems  originally  to  have  been  made  by  the  Greeks,  Remand 

(Abu-1- fid*,  cc.  1 gives  a specimen  of  an  old  Arab  wind  card. 

1 Reinaud'a  Abu-l-fida,  oc xL  Hokka  is  Arab-Penian  for  a box  or  oaaket*  Muuohi 
Lutfullah.  * Reinaad*  A bud-fid**  ocv. 

8 Memoir  Snr  I1  lade*  321,  4 Reinaud"*  Abu -1-fid  a*  ocri.  oovii. 

7 Lord  Macartney  La  Vincent,  II.  686,  650,  660- 
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CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS,  1250-1330. 

Thb  Reverend  H.  Bochum,  S.  J.,  has  supplied  the  following  note  on  the  Appendix  B. 
grfat  Christian  movement  in  the  fourteenth  century  of  which  the  Mission  Christian  Missions 
at  Thina  formed  a part.  1250-1330.  * 

From  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Popes  of  Rome  and  the 
French  Kings  hod  taken  a special  interest  in  the  evangelization  of  the  * 
xwerful  nation  of  the  Moghols.  During  the  seven  years  ending  1 253  four 
m bossies  consisting  of  missionaries  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  of  Assissium 
nd  9t  Dominic  were  sent  partly  by  Pope  Innocent  IV  and  partly  by 
Ting  Louis  IX  of  France  to  the  Moghal  princes  in  the  interior  of  Asia.1  In 
289  another  papal  legate,  the  Franciscan  Friar  John  de  Montecorvino, 
as  commissioned  by  Pope  Nicolas  IV  to  negocint©  with  the  Moghal 
hdns  of  Persia  and  China.9  It  is  to  this  Friar  that  the  first  Roman 
itholic  Missions  in  India,  200  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese, 

76  their  origin.  We  are  able  to  trace  the  steps  of  these  early 
nsionaries  in  India  for  a period  of  nearly  sixty  years  from  the  last  ten 
&rs  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the 
irteenth  century.  Then  all  trace  ceases,  a sign  that  their  missionary 
rk  in  India  was  suspended  or  given  up.  In  consequence  of  the  war 
h the  younger  brother  of  Kublai  Kh&n,  the  Friar  John  de  Montecorvino 
i unable  to  continue  his  journey  to  China  by  land  from  Tauris  m Persia, 
resolved  bo  take  the  sea  route  by  India  to  China.  During  a stay  of 
■teen  months  at  Meliapur  near  Madras  he  learnt  much  of  the  Native 
istians  of  St.  Thomas  at  Meliapur  and  on  the  Malab&r  Coast.  In  1303, 
n he  was  settled  in  Peking  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor,  he  wrote 
he  Pope  asking  him  to  send  missionaries  to  India  as  well  as  to  China, 
in  India  recommending  Quilon  as  the  place  best  suited  for  missionary 
c.  In  a second  letter  he  repeated  the  some  request  The  request  was 
complied  with.  In  1307  a bond  of  missionaries  were  sent  to  China; 
probably  before  1318  a regular  mission  of  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
established  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  though  it  lasted  for  only  a short 
a Corvino's  recommendation  of  Quilon  was  not  forgotten.  In  1 328 
>ominican  Prior  Jordan  us  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Quilon  by  Pope 
XXII.4  Jordanus  had  come  to  India  in  1321  with  a large  missionary 
of  Pronciscons  and  Dominicans,  part  of  whom  on  their  arrival  were 
for  the  faith  at  Th&na.  They  had  been  sent  from  Avignon,  where 
>pe  resided,  in  1319,  and,  after  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Persia,  had 
to  Ormuz  where  they  embarked  on  a vessel  which  was  bound  for 
>ur.  E>iu  they  were  separated  into  two  vessels,  and  all  trace  of 

the  pajrties  was  lost.  The  other,  among  whom  were  the  Dominican 

1 realpatidar.com 

er,  Erdk.  I.  p.  298.  Abel  Rcmusat : Memoir  Sur  lea  Relations  Politique* 
oea  Chret.  avec  lea  Empereura  Mongols, 
er,  Erdk.  I.  p.  258,  283-299. 

‘CunatmAii,  Hut.  FoL  BL  1858.  4 B.  Brovina,  Axmolea  Ad.  An.  1328. 
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Jordanus  with  four  Franciscana,  landed  at  Th&na.1  Details  of  Jordan ue 
and  hie  companions  are  given  in  his  own  letters  and  in  those  of  Oderic 
another  Franciscan  missionary  in  India,  They  are  also  noticed  by  the 
papal  legate  John  do  Marignola,  who  was  sent  by  Pope  Benedict  XII  in 
1339  at  the  head  of  fifty  missionaries  to  China,  where  he  stayed  for  four 
years  and  then  sailed  to  India.3  He  visited  the  tomb  of  St,  Thomas  the 
Apostle  at  Meliapur  and  the  Christians  on  the  MolabAr  Coast.  After 
fourteen  months  he  returned  to  Europe,  and,  in  1353,  related  to  Pope 
Innocent  IV  the  report  of  his  missionary  expeditions  in  the  east.3 


^ Wadding,  Annalea  Minorum  Ad.  An,  1321.  The  suggestion  may  be  offered  that 
(some  of  the  monks  who  were  connected  with  these  missions  may  have  pasted  inland 
by  Nftoik  down  the  Godiv&ri.  Near  Nirrnal  on  the  Godavari,  about  half-way 
between  H&idarabsd  and  N&gpur,  open  air  chamber -tom be  or  dolmens  bare  boon 
found*  marked  with  large  atone  crosses.  Jordan  us  found  the  poorer  classes  of 
Hindus  near  Bop&ra  most  willing  to  become  Christiana.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
hostility  of  the  MusalmAna  he  felt  confident  of  success-  It  seems  possible  that  there 
was  at  that  time  a connection  between  the  Sop&ra  Kods  and  the  inland  Kola  and  that 
some  of  the  So  para  converts  may  have  advised  the  missionaries  to  go  to  a land  which 
they  knew  would  be  friendly  and  which  was  free  from  the  fear  of  MuaalmAn  inter- 
ference. 

Dr.  Fergusson  (Etude  Stone  Monuments,  489}  notices  these  crosses  beside  the  rude 
tombs  as  illustrations  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great's  policy  not  to  destroy  heathen 
temples  and  buildings  but  to  turn  them  to  the  service  of  God.  Perhaps  the 
missionary  who  consecrated  the  old  form  of  burial  was  influenced  by  the  feeling  to 
which  Colonel  Dalton  (Ethnology  of  Bengal,  204)  has  given  expression  in  his 
account  of  the  M on  das  or  eastern  Kola,  who  are  probably  related  to  the  builder*  of 
these  cross -adorned  tombs.  1 I think  that  Mundsa  who  become  Christians  may  be 
allowed  to  keep  as  much  as  they  wish  of  their  beautiful  funeral  ceremonial.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  repulsive  to  our  religious  sentiments.1 

8 YhW*  Cathay. 

S J.  G.  Me  inert,  John  de  Marignola's  Travels  in  the  East,  1339-1363.  Pr»g.  1823. 
Ritter  Asien  IV.  2 p.  57-62.  Dr.  Kunstman,  Hist,  Pol.  BL  1856.  5th  and  6th  Art, 

* Missions  in  India  and  China  of  the  14th  Century/ 

* These  ooiiM  an  single  stones  dressed  In  the  latest  form  of  cross  about  ton  test  long  of  whlqh  ten 
fast  jure  above  the  ground.  In  Dr.  Fergussan's  opinion  ttaoj  probably  belong  to  the  eleTsnlh  or  twelfth 
natury.  See  U lustration  and  description  In  Buds  Stone  XoDumeato,  480,  4S& 
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A*  noticed  above  (pp,  312  and  31 3>  the  kLu -of  the  mteda  varied  la  dltfemit  part*  of  the  dutrict,  Ac- 
cording to  Jwvl*  (Weight*  and  Ueunnt,  1825)  on*  muda  wa*  oquel  to  tw«atj-flv*  j?4arw,  which,  on 
the  bull  Qt  coo  pAara  to  eighty -aloe  pound*,  1*  equal  to  ms  English  pound*. 
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GooqIc 
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THE  NAME  SIlAhARA. 

Appendix  D*  Reasons  have  been  given  in  the  text  (p.  422  and  note  4)  for  holding 

SUAhirafl.  that  Sil&h&ra  is  a Sanskritized  word  and  that  the  Silihira  family  belonged 

to  the  early  or  eastern  tribe  of  which  a trace  remains  in  the  common 
Maritha  and  Marithi-Kunbi  surname  Shel&r.  The  original  of  this  name 
seems  to  be  the  un- Sanskrit  (Dra  vidian  or  Kolarian)  Mar&thi  shel  a he- goat 
The  Shelir  tribe  are  peculiar  among  Mortf-thAs  or  Mar&thi-Kunhis  in 
refusing  to  eat  the  goat  This  rule  against  eating  goats'  flesh  and  the 
resemblance  of  their  name  to  the  word  for  goat  suggest  that  this  is  an 
example  of  the  practice,  common  among  Bengal  Kolarians,  of  adopting  the 
name  of  an  animal  as  a tribal  distinction,  making  it  the  crest  or  totem, 
called  in  Mar&thi,  and  abstaining  from  feeding  on  it1  This  trace  of 

what  is  considered  to  be  a Kolarian  practice  is  interesting  in  connection 
with  the  apparent  relation  between  the  K.ods  of*  the  SopAra  burial  circles 
and  the  Kols  and  Gands  of  the  Central  Provinces,* 


1 Ualton^B  Ethnology  of  Bengal,  161,139;  Lcbboch's  Primitive  Condi ti on  of  Man, 
172-173.  Colonel  Dalton  notices  the  case  of  certain  Kh&aaias  who,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  their  tribe,  refuse  to  eat  the  sheep.  Probably,  he  says,  they  cad  themselves 
the  sheep  tribe  and  bo,  according  to  Kolanan  custom,  are  debarred  from  eating  tbs 
sheep.  Ethnology  of  Bengal,  161. 

1 For  the  Kods  see  above  p.  409  and  note  1 and  VoL  XIV,  p.  325  and  Appendix 
pp,  414-416. 
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A. 

Ab-dor- RftlTftk  : Persian  traveller  (a,h,  1440},  447. 
Afcmgton  : Captain  (1780),  506,  507. 

Abkiri  * we  Excise. 

Almlama  r ancient  city,  Obolfah  (?),  413. 

Account  book!  : 309. 

Acquisition  : (1774- isi7),  527. 

Ad m s 409  note  2,  410  note  6,  429,^444,  446,  452, 
465,  467,  486. 

Adhik&ns  : village  and  $ub-di  via ional  officers,  538, 
672-673. 

Adil  Kbin  : BijApnr  king  (1636),  464. 
Administration:  SiUhAra  (a.i>.  810-1260),  428; 
Portuguese  (1534-1670),  455,  459.  See  Land  Ad- 
ministration. 

Adminirtrative  History : nee  History. 

AdnJLi  ; African  port,  419. 

Africa  : Indian  trade  with,  404  and  note  3,  420, 
429,  430,  431,  433,  444,  445,  446,  466,  466,  467, 
519,  520. 

Africans  : 64. 

Ag&jhi  : 425  note  3,  443,  451,  466,  469,  465,  468, 
453,  484,  485,  490,  499,  514 ; surveyed  (1793-04), 
558. 

Agratharcidcs : (fi.q.  177),  404  note  3*  411  note  I. 
Agriculture : 280-304. 

Agris  : husbandmen,  61,  62,  63,  115  -117. 

Ahmad  : Bahmani  (1422-1435),  441. 

Ahmadabad : 506,  611. 

Aitfcen  : Mr.  E.  H.,  390  note  1,  397  note  1,  711 
note  1. 

Aiyapdev  : Hindu  chief,  425. 

Akbar  i Moghal  Emperor  (1643-1005),  453, 
AkarmAabea  : bastards,  142. 

AlAud-din  Khijji  : <1297  - 1317),  438. 
Albuquerque  : Portuguese  Viceroy  (1510),  470. 
Alexander  the  Great : (b.c,  333-326)  404  note  a 
Alexandria : 414,  420. 

Allah ih  : Musalmin  admiral  (1528),  449,  450. 

Alp  Kh&U  : Gujarat  general  (1300-1318),  438. 
Ambada  i Solanki  general  (1150),  426,  436. 
AmbamAth  ■ 66,  428. 

Amboli  pass  : 5,  319. 

America  : trade  with,  519,  520. 


Amoghvareh : RAsbtrakuta  king  (x.D.  677),  424. 
Anantdev  - fourteenth  SiUhara  king  (1004),  422 
note  1,  425,  426. 

Au&utpdl : See  Anantdev. 

Animals  42  -47  * trade  in,  431,  446,  468. 

Anchor : 722.  * ' 

Audhrabkrity&g  : (b*c,  200-  jl  »,  200),  60,40ft, 
411,  414. 

Amdroi  : Pliny’s,  409  note  3. 

Audit  bar  : the  Indian,  404  note  3, 

Augdexia  : body  or  poll  C «ut  653. 

Augria ; 474, 488, 4S9,  496, 497,  502,  555  note  2, 557, 
Anhilv&da  : 60,  436,  437 . 

Anjidiv  : island,  470f  472. 

Anjor  : Portuguese  sab- division,  456. 

Auqueto  du  Perron  : (1757),  498-499. 

Antonio  do  Porto  i Franciscan  friar  (1640),  460, 
461  note  1. 

Apar&ditya  : SilAhAra  king  I.  {1138},  422  note  1, 
426,  429  ; IL  (1185),  422  note  1,  427,  429, 
Apardjit : eighth  SiUhAra  king  (997),  422  note  1, 
424,  425. 

Apardnta  : ancient  Konk&n,  405,  407  note  1, 
Apastamba  Brihmans  = 74*' 

Apir  : Ophir  (T),  404  note  3.  J - 

Apologos  : Obollah  (T),  418- 

Arabia  : trade  with,  403,  404  and  note  3,  411  note 
lt  412,  429,  430,  431,  432,  444,  445,  466,  467,  486, 
620. 

Arabs  : 61,  404  note  3,  417,  420,  421,  429,  431, 
432,  434,  471,  476,  481,  482,  488,  616,  523,  525. 
Arbitration  Court ; 633. 

Ardhol ; half-share  system,  630  a form  of  assess- 
ment, 565. 

Area  = 2,  280,  672,  674,  677,  679,  682,  684,  687, 
689,  691,  694,  696. 

Ariake  : Ptolemy’s  Mar&tha  coon  try,  414. 

Arii  • MarAthds,  415. 

Arikeshari  j tenth  SilihAra  king  (1017),  422  nota 
1,  425  and  note  3. 

ArjUU  : the  P&cdav,  404. 

ArinAr  : a sailing  vessel,  719. 

Army  * Portuguese,  457,  419  ; road,  614, 

AraiJft  : island,  11,  493,  607,  523, 
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ATWClda  : Parthian  dynasty,  410. 

Araaks  : same  ft*  Arsacid®,  411  note  2, 

Arthur,  Sir  George  : (1842- 1846),  323. 

Articles  of  Trade:  361-362,  414,  416,  420,  429- 
431,  444-446,  465-468,  487,  514,  519  note  1, 

Aeheri : fort,  7,  452,  455,  456,  457,  480,  491,  493, 
522. 

Aehok  : (a.c.  225),  404,  405,  406  and  note  1,  407 
note  1,  409* 

Aspect  : 2-4,  671,  673,  676,  678,  681,  683,  686, 
688,  699,  693.  60S. 

Assessment  - forma  of,  550-551  ; 551  note  2 ; under 
the  Mftr&th&g,  555  note  3 ; improved  system 
(1770),  558  ; 1788  survey  rates,  559  and  note  1 ; 
farmers1  rates,  560  ; instalments,  660  note  7 ; mode 
of  paying  the  rent,  561  ; new  system  in  SAlsette 
(1793-1811),  562  and  563  note  1 ; in  Karanjs  salt 
land  (1808),  663  note  3;  forms  of  (1817),  565; 
paid  in  kind  except  in  Kulyin,  566  j farmer's 
rates,  566  note  2 ; (1818)  extra  ceases  and  fraud 
made  the  Government  demand  oppressive,  566  ; 
extra  cesses  to  be  abolished  and  money  rental  to  be 
fixed  at  one-third  (1818),  566-567  ; terms  for  mili- 
tary classes,  563  note  2 ; Mr.  Marriott's  changes, 
668  note  2 ; proposals  for  six  years,  669  ; early 
measurements  and  assessments  untrustworthy 
(1824),  571  ; Mr.  Simeon's  opinion  (1826),  571 
note  3 ; survey  rates  abandoned  (182$),  note  8, 
671-672  ; 576  and  note  6 ; assessment  (1828)  674- 
675  ; in  S&nksbi,  RAjpuri,  and  Ray gad  grain  rental 
(1330- 1833),  577  note  6 ; assessment  revised 
(1836-1842),  578-584  ; results  (1836-1842),  684, 
585  ; cocoa  and  betel-palms,  587  note  3 ; cost  and 
profit  of  tillage  in  north  Thina  (1845),  587-589 ; 
survey  needed  (1851,  1856),  690  note  2 ; survey 
introduced  (1852-1866),  690-621  ; effects,  621 
note  % 622 ; results  (1854-1878),  622. 

A sura*  ; mythic  warriors,  406. 

At  Arif  : perfumers,  108. 

AtgUOn  : temple,  429. 

AttAr  Mu&almiiii : 236. 

Audich  Brill  mane  ; 74. 

Augustine  Friars  : 462, 

Augustus  : Roman  Emperor  (b.c.  36-a.b,  17),  410 
note  3. 

Aungier  ■ Gerald,  Bombay  Governor  (1669-1677), 
474,  475,  476. 

Auraugzeb : Moghul  Emperor  (a.d.  1668-1707), 
479,  480.  481,  482,  489. 

Antbandi  or  tapping- knife  csss  : 643,  644* 

AvApft  = foot-patb,  316,  317,  321* 

B. 

Babylon  ; 40& 

Babylonians : 404  note  3. 

Back  Bay ; 613L 

Bad  Seasons:  302-304. 


BAjirAv  : Peahwft  (1802),  512. 

Baghla  : an  Arab  lateen- rigged  veeael,  352-353,  713.' 
BAglAn  : 419;  chief  of  (1340),  440,  442. 

BAgbAu  Mu&almAns  ; 236. 

BahAdur  : Gujarat  king  (1532),  451, 

Bahmanis ; (1347  - 1482)  440,  442,  444,  551  and 
note  6. 

Bahrain  : island,  404  note  3,  412. 

B&humpis  : eee  Bhorpis. 

BairAgia  : religious  beggar*,  105, 

BAkar  Fakih  : reclamation,  282. 

BAI^ji  VishvaaAtb  ; Feshwa  (1713),  489. 

Balance  Sheet  i District  and  Local  Funds, 652,  653. 

BalAv  Or  BalyAv  - fishing- boat,  344,  719. 

B&lhAras  - 432,  484  and  note  10. 

BAlkri&lma  AtmArAm  Gupta  = Mr.,  373  note  1. 

Bal&Ar : 426,  451. 

Balvaut  Hari  NAik  : dispensary,  667* 

Bambot ! canoe,  721. 

Bamboos  ; 30,  431  note  8* 

B An  : a stone,  105  note  1. 

BanavAsi  ; 423* 

Band  KoBs  : early  tribe,  167. 

Bandar  Boat : the,  344* 

BAndra  : 451,  457,  459,  462,  476,  48 4,  485,  562. 

Banians  : VAniAs,  468  note  10,488,  520  and  note  3* 
BAptuAv  LAmbia  : MarAtha  commander  (1617), 

522. 

BAr  a BalutAs  : the  twelve  village  servants,  564,  574* 

BArap  : CbAlukya  general,  435  and  note  4. 

Barbosa  : traveller  <a.i>.  1500-1514),  446. 

Bargs  : 723, 

BAris  = husbandmen,  117. 

BArkas  : coasting  craft,  717. 

Basappa  : founder  of  the  LingAyats  (1150),  110* 

BAsgad  i hill,  4,  6. 

Bassem  : sea- trade,  358-359  ; 401,  427  note  1,  437, 

443,  448,  449,  451,  403,  454,  455,  457,  459,  461, 

462,  463,  465,  466,  468,  476,  470,  480,  481, 

483,  484,  485,  490,  494,  496,  198,  500,  501, 

503,  507,  510,  512;  siege  and  fall  (1739),  493; 
treaty  of  (1803),  512,514,  522,  523;  under  the 
Portuguese  (1530-1740),  552  ; survey,  552  note  4 ; 
re -assessed  by  the  MarfthAa  (1730-1760),  555 
note  3;  surveyed  (1793-94),  658:  cease*  added, 

560  j the  best  tilled  spot  in  India  (1817),  563  ; 
prosperity  the  result  of  fraud,  563  and  note  7, 

564  and  note  7,  569  note  6 ; dhep  or  lump 

system  chiefly  in  Bassein,  565  ; assessment 
revised  (1837),  583 ; tillage  cost  and  profit 
(1845),  587  ; survey  assessment  introduced  r.COITI 

(1862),  609-611  ; sub- divisional  details,  bound- 
aries, are a,  aspect,  climate,  water,  sod,  holdings, 
rental,  stock,  crop*,  people,  2,  678-680. 

Batela  ? tailing  vessel,  346-347,  719. 
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Battle  436,  442,  448,  450  *nd>ote  1,  507, 
Bdellium  : gum,  404  note  3,  416,  430, 

Bedaa  r e*ve a,  412,  413, 

Seherja  or  Pin j 41 : river,  9- 
Selipur:  455,  479,  493,  503,  522* 

Jeldiri:  stone  cutters,  135. 

3enam : 406,  408, 
ienelariela : 273-274, 

leremko : in  Africa,  409  note  2,  410  note  5* 
leriley:  Mr.,  Railway  engineer  (3860),  325, 
total : rnita,  445  ; palm,  298-301  ; vine,  293-294, 
iiagvinlil  Indrajl : Pandit,  409  note  1,  419,  42Q 
note  8,  423  note  4,  424,  425  notes  1 and  6,  426 
notes  3 and  4,  427  notes  I,  2,  and  3- 
hAja  : caves,  412, 

dal  : village,  ^l&r&tha  and  British  rental  com- 
pared (1817  and  18191,  568  note  2. 
landAris  :p*lm-j  nice  drawers,  61,  62,  63,149-150, 
landop:  distilleries  at,  398 ; 428  ; estate,  545-646. 
tangifl  : scavengers,  190*191, 
l ana  Alia  : traders,  108. 
arAdlB  - religious  beggars,  196. 

Arg&v  Et Ahmaiu  :■  78. 
arvAde  : shepherds,  144. 

Atela  BrAhmans : 76, 

ItiAi  : traders,  109* 
its  - bards,  141. 
itSA  : river,  10. 
in  Kolia  ■ see  RAj  Kolia, 

11am:  ChAndor  Yidav  king  (aj>.  916),  424. 

Is  : early  tribe,  156,  522,  523,  524, 
m : see  Biinb, 

naabanlcar  : pass,  321,  503. 
ndev  I. : Solanki  Ling  ( a. d,  1022- 1072),  436. 
nmdi  : 2,  424,437.  443,  465,  522,  523,  524.  525  ; 
; css ment  revised  (1840),  584  ; eoet  and  profit  of 
age  (1845),  688;  survey  assessment  (1800), 
i-608;  sub- divisional  details:  boundaries, 

a,  aspect,  climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  rental, 
ck,  crops,  people,  2,  680-683* 

9 : river- fishers p 146* 

1 : village  Mhdr  (1828),  574* 
dude  : pMn,  321. 
pis  ; mimics,  141* 

Le  : surname,  63  note  4,  493. 

L : land  measure,  its  meaning,  551  note 
558  note  4 ; 567  and  note  6 ; 571  note  2; 
ided  30  and  38  guntbAs,  579  note  3* 
vni  : tenure,  536  ; bigba  rate,  565  ; (1828), 
57 5 ; (1845),  587  ; bigha  aa&e&sment  needed 
),  590- 

or  Bhim  : traditional  chief  of  Thina  : ap- 
itly  two  Bhima  one  a Solanki  or  GujarAt 
(A.  J>_  1022-1072),  the  other  a Devgiri  YAdav 
ccan  'Bliim  (a.p.  1286-1292),  62,  90,  437  note  2. 
r>r.f  419, 


Birds  : Raptores,  48*  49  ; Ineesaoree,  49  ; Scan- 
sorefl,  49 ; Tenuirostrea,  49,  50 ; DentiroatreB, 

60,  51  ; Coni  roe  t r es,  51  ; Gemitores,  51  ; Rasores, 

62  ; GraUatores,  52  ; Longirostres,  52  ; La ti tores, 

63  ; Gultirostres,  53  ; Natatorea,  53  ; Megitorea* 

53  ; Vagatorce,  53 ; PiBcatorea,  54* 

Births  and  Deaths  : 669  -670. 

BirundakrAm  : AparAjit  (a.d*  997),  424* 

Blind : the,  668. 

Boats  : 468,  469,  470,  711-726.  See  Vessels. 

Bodhiaattva  ; potential  Buddha,  408  note  2. 

Bohora  KusalmAns  : 224,  239-240,  517* 

Bombay  - modem  port,  403  ; line  of  road  (1026)* 

428  ; temple  remains  (1050),  429  and  note  1 ; 
centre  of  piracy  (1290),  434  ; port  (1500  and 
1514),  443,  449  ; pleasant  island  (1530),  450; 
battle  of,  450  note  1 ; a Portuguese  district 
(1560),  455;  small  mart  (3590),  465  and  note  4; 
centre  of  piracy  (1500),  471  and  note  8 ; ceded 
to  the  British  (1664),  472  ; state  (1674),  474  j 
Portuguese  disturbances  (1673-1 677b  478  ; Janjira 
Sidis  (1680),  proposed  Mar&tba  invasion  (1682), 
Keigwin  and  Child  (1683),  479;  President’s 
head- ^carters  (1687),  Child's  death  (1690),  480 ; 
the  Sidia  (1690),  depressed  state  (1694-1703), 
481-482  ; trade  end  condition  (1664-1696), 

485  and  note  2 ; trade  and  taxes  (1700), 

487  and  notes  1 and  2;  merchants  (1700),  483; 
town  wall  finished  (1716),  recover*  from 
depression  (1710-1720),  Portuguese  disturbance 
(1720),  489;  Portuguese  wish  to  bny  (1727), 

490,  492  and  note  1 ; Portuguese  refugees 

(1740),  494  i alarm  in  Bombay,  ditch  made 

(1740),  495,  490  ; storm  (1740),  496 ; danger 
from  the  MarAthAa  (1750),  Bombay  prosperous 
(1750),  497  and  note  1 ; new  fortifications 
(1757*1770),  499-500;  Parsons'  account  (1775) 

501  ; ship  building  and  docks,  danger  from 
MarAtMs  and  French,  Vadgaon  convention  (1779), 
502-504  ; scarcity  of  money  (1781),  509  ; growth, 
Forbes'  and  Franklin's  accounts  (1783),  511  and 
note  2 j cotton  trade  with  China  (1790-1805), 

' 511,  519;  great  fire  (1803),  515  ; famine  (1812), 

513;  trade  (1800- 1810),  514  ; state  (1300-1810), 

Lord  Valentia  (1803),  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  (1804- 
1811),  Captain  Basil  Ball  (I8f2>,  514-517  ; details 
of  trade  (1800-1810),  518-520  ; summary  of  trade 
(1805-1882),  526  and  note  2 ; population  <1665, 
1669-1677,  1716,  1750,  17G4,  1780,  1812,  1816, 

1826,  1882),  473,  474,  489,  497  note  1,  499,  500 
note  I,  611  note  2,  513,  516  and  note  6,  526  and 

realpatidar 

Bonds  : labour  mortgage,  311* 

Boone  : Governor  of  Bombay  (1720),  489  and  note  1. 

Bor  : pus,  61,  310,  318,  322,  341,  403,  412,  489, 

502,  503,  607,  608,  512,  622* 
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Borrowers : 309-310, 


Botel:  saving  vessel*  351-352,  71S. 

Boundaries ; l. 

Hour  oilier  : Governor  of  Bombay  [1750-1760),  496. 
Brahma-  = 406. 


Brahma  Tekri  : Sopira  hill,  408,  409. 

Brihmans  : 63  and  note  % 64,  66,  73-87,  411,  461, 

Brahmanism:  60,  406. 

Bridges  : railway*  329. 

■ British  : receive  Bombay  (1664)  403,  472  ; capture 
Kdlsette  (1774),  600  j defeated  at  Vadgaon  (1779), 
503-504  ; protect  the  Feehwa  (1803),  512  ; conquer 
the  Peshwa  (1817),  622,  623 ; management 

(Sdlsette*  1774-1819),  562-663;  early  revenue 
system,  566  ; difficulties  (1818),  66 3,  569.  See 
Lend  Administration. 

Broach  : 409,  410  note  4,  415,  418,  424,  429,  434, 
440,  486,  504. 

Brokers : 332. 

Bud-dene  : palm  tree  cess,  642. 

Buddha  - 404  note  2,  406,  407,  408  and  note  2. 

Buddhism  : 404  note  3,  405,  406,  411,  416. 

Buddhists  : 66,  413,  414. 

Buist  - Br. , 20  note  2. 

Burh&npur  : 467,  505. 

Burudfl  i bask ot- makers,  160. 


o 


Cambay : 429,  435,  437,  440,  441,  444,  449,  465, 
486. 

Campbell  S Captain  (1780)*  506, 

Cane-work  ; 400, 

Canoes  : 343,  344,  721, 

Capital  : 305,  315. 

Capitalists:  305. 

Captains:  Fortnguefle  officer*!,  457*458 and  note  1. 
Caravans  = 406,  446. 

Caravel : sixteenth  century  craft,  723. 

Cargo  : derivation  of,  724. 

Caraac  : Mr.  (1778),  503,  504  and  note  2,  505. 
Carpet- weaving  ■-  401, 

Caskets  = Sopdra  stupe r,  409. 

Casts  : making  of,  65  note  1. 

Cathedral:  Th4na<  1634),  462;  Bombay (1715),  489. 
Cattle  Disease : 669. 

Causeways : hl4hini*  Sion,  Qhembhur,  322,  323, 
517. 

Caves  : 404,  414*  421,  455,  461  note  1,  498;  501. 
Census:  (1846,  1851,  1856*  1872,  1881),  69-73* 


589  and  note  4. 

Cesses  : 454,  460,  498,  552-553;  (1761),  558  ; 560 
and  note  4;  petty  fauces  abolished  in  Sdlsette 
(1798),  562  ; cesses,  566  and  note  4;  Mr.  Marriott's 
Ibt  of  thirty-six  cesses*  567  ; (1828),  575  and  note 
1 ■ (1936),  580  and  note  5 ; (1844),  689  and  note  3* 
Ceylon : 404  note  3,  4J9,  420,  430,  445,  464,  465, 
473* 


ChilukyAfl  : (970-1182),  436. 

Chdmbhdrs  : leather- workers,  190. 

Chanda  Dailda  s Ch&lukya  general  (a.  d.  610-640), 
420. 

Chandre  or  Bohata : p*s*»  6,  319. 

Chdrans  : husbandmen,  118. 

Chaudhris  : pdtirs  assistants,  538  ; (1328),  572*  673. 

Chauk  ; 503. 

Chaul  : 403,  410  note  6,  414,  415*  418,  423,  424, 
429,  432,  434,  441,  442,  443*  444,  446,  448,  449, 
450,  453,  456,  457,  461,  463,  464,  465,  467*  468, 
470,  476,  479,  485,  486*  495,  6U2,  512,  514, 

Ch&vdi  : village  office,  576. 

Chembhux  s causeway*  323  ; distilleries,  39A 

Ch  enrol  a : chaul,  423. 

Chhabina  : guard  boat,  719. 

Chhittarij  Dev  * eleventh  SilAhAra  king  (1025), 
422  note  1,  425. 

Chihhal  ; a one  year  tenure,  550*  564. 

Child  : Sir  John  (1684-1690),  479,  480. 

Chillies  : 294. 

Chimniji  Appa : Manitha  general  (1739),  493* 

495. 

China  : 413*  416,  420*  429,  430,  431*  432,  4S7,  519* 

Chinchvad : rupees,  Maritha  assessment  paid  in, 
56K 

ChitpAvan  BrAhmans  : 63,  75-76,  521. 

Chitrakathis  : religious  beggars,  196. 

Chittha  : village  revenue  statement,  576. 

Chokhars  : husbandmen,  118. 

Cholera  ; (1819  and  1820),  69,  569*  572  note  9, 
627*  665-666. 

Chondhe-Maudh©  : pass,  320. 

Christ©  Pur  in  : Metrical  Life  of  Christ*  68. 

ChriatianB:  Christians  perhaps  (a.i>.  100)*  414- 
notes  2 and  3,  417  and  note  2 ; Christian  Bishop 
of  Kaly&n  (540)*  Nestoriana  in  Kaly&n  and  Soph 
(1320)*  friars  and  converts  (1230- 1323),  200,439, 
727-728}  present  Native  Chriatians* '.strength, 
history,  appearance,  speech,  houses,  food,  dress* 
ornaments*  occupation*  condition*  199-205; 
religion  and  customs*  206*215. 

Christian  : missions  (1260-1330),  727-728  ; village 
(1560),  461  ; reverts*  117. 

Churnli  Eoli  : aee  Malh&ri  Eoli.  ' 

Church©©  : 203,  206,  439,  461  and  note  1,  462* 
463,  474*  476,  491,  490,  494,  499,  600,  501*  509. 
Civil  Suita  : 630-632, 

Claeses  who  save  : 306-307. 

Climate  s 16-19*  514*  671*  673*  676,  673,  681,  683, 
686*  688,  690*  693*  695. 

Clive  s Colonel  (1757)*  497. 

Close  : Colonel  (1802),  512, 

Cloth  : 430. 

Coast  ■ aspect  of,  2,  3. 

Cockhum  : Colonel  (1779),  503,  504  and  note  2, 
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Cocoa-palm  : 295*293. 

Coffer  : SopAra  stupa,  409. 

Coin  : Sop&ra  stupa,  409  and  note  1 j early  Hindu 
(a-u.  400),  419  ; SilAhAr*  (A.p,  810- 1200) , 428  and 
' note  5, 

Coinage  : early  gold,  406, 

Collector  : 528,  529, 

Colleges  : Portuguese,  456,  462,  476. 

Comb -making  j 393. 

Commerce  • see  Trade. 

Compass  : mariner's,  471,  725-726- 
Condition  of  the  district  : 439,  476  477,  433*484, 
498-499,  509,  611,  523,  526,  553  and  note  3,  555, 
556,  557,  658,  561,  662,  563  and  note  5,  566-669  ; 
670,  571  and  note  3,  572  and  note  9,  676  and  note 
6,  577  and  note  6,  578  and  note  6,  578-587,  589, 
690  note  2,  623. 

Conversion  : Portuguese*  63,  201,  460-462. 
Converts  : Portuguese,  200,  203,  461,  462. 

Cooke  : Mr.  Hu  mf rej  (1666),  472. 

Copper  plates  : 419,  424,  425,  435  and  note  4,  437. 
Cotton  : 404  note  3,  412,  416,  510,  511,  519. 
Cotton-cloth  : 400-401,  430. 

Cotton- weaving : 385-390. 

Court  of  Directors  ; oppose  the  creation  of  large 
landholders  (1822),  570;  reluctant  to  part  with 
ownership  of  soil  (1843),  648. 

Courts  : 630,  631* 

Crafts:  363-402. 

Craftsmen:  (a.d,  160),  409;  (1882),  136-141. 
Creeks;  ll. 

Crime  : 634-  638. 

Criminal  Classes  : 638. 

Crops  : 9B6-301. 

Cultivators : 301,  302. 

Cnmine : Mr.  A.,  note  1 pp.  1,  21,  54,  60  ; 63  note  2, 
281,  305- 

Coring  hah : 58. 

Currency  : 306-306, 

Custom  bouses  : 354,  487, 

Customs  - Hindu  K&mithis,  120-122  ; Kunbie, 
127-129 ; VanjAris,I32 ; KumbhArs,  137  j D hangars, 
144 ; Gavlis,  145  ; Bhoifl,  146;  MAngelAs,  147; 
Son  Kobe,  149  ; Ghisidia,  151  ; early  tribee  ; 157, 
mvars,  157;  Kdthkaris,  161,  163;  Dhor  Kolia, 
167  ; MahAdev  Kolia,  172,  173  ; Konkanis,  175 ; 
KaikAris,  176  ; ThAkurs,  179  ; V&rlis,  185-187  ; 
MhAra,  192  ; Jangams,  198,  440,  483  ; Musalman, 
228-230;  Christian,  210-215 ; PArsi,  263-273. 
Customs  : dues  abolished  (1803),  562 ; transit  dues 
(1828),  575  ; transit  dues  cause  low  priced  (1333- 
1836),  577  note  5 transit  dues  abolished  (1836), 
581,  583,  592. 

Cutch  : 414. 


. D, 

DAbhol  i 444  , 448,  476. 

Da  Cunha  : Dr.  G.,  717,  718. 

Daftard&r  : 669,  675. 

DAhAnti  : 455,  493,  610,  511,  514 ; surveyed  (1793- 
94),  558;  sub-di  visional  details  : boundaries,  area, 
aspect,  climate,  water,  holdings,  rental,  stock, 
crops,  people  2,  671-673. 

Daivadnya  BrAhmana : see  SonArs. 

Dali  : a tenure,  531  note  3,  586. 

Daman  :443,  451,  452,  453,  456,  457  , 463,  468, 
481,  483,  485,  499,  614. 

Damn  like  : Ptolemy’s  Tamil  country,  415, 
Daniell  : Major  H,,  526,  637-638. 

DardAm  Shiraeta  : old  or  standard  rates,  659. 
DasAgris  : husbandmen,  116, 

DashAhar  BrAhmans  : 77. 

DAvars  : early  tribe,  156. 

Davidson  : Mr.,  his  statements  of  cost  and  profit 
of  tillage  in  Baasein,  M&hiin,  SanjAn,  Kotv&n,  and 
Bhiwndi  (1845),  587-589. 

Davies  * Mr.,  his  revision  of  assessment  (1336), 
579-583. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  : the,  633. 

Deccan  : 403,  409,  411*  412,  416,  522  ; grain  market 
for  the  Kookan,  561,  562. 

Deccan  MusalmAns  : 234. 

DesAi  : sub -divisional  superintendent,  538,  556, 
Deshmukh : sub- divisional  superintendent,  533, 
540  and  note  1,  553,  5 56,  670,  672-573. 

Deahasth  BrAhmans  ; 03,  77. 

DeahpAnde  : sub -divisional  accountant,  538,  540 
and  note  1,  553,  656,  670,  672-573. 

De Sousa  : dispensary,  668. 

Devakg  : MarAtfaa  Greets  or  totems,  125. 
DevbArAv  Dalvi  s a Koli  freebooter  (1820),  634. 
Development  of  the  district : (1318  - 1382),  526 ; 
(1846-1880),  623. 

Devgiri  TAdava  : (1182-1294),  60, 437. 

Devnar  : an  estate,  545,  646. 

Devrukha  BrAhmans  : 77. 

DeVS  : un-Br4hman  spirits,  65, 

D hangars  ; shepherds,  144. 

Dharmarakshita  : Ash  ok ’s  Kotik  an  missionary 
( B.c.  225),  405, 

Dharamai  FunjAbh&i  Mill  : the  New,  391. 

DhAr Avi  : basalt  columns,  466  note  3- 
Dhandkot  : Andhra  capital,  409  note  3. 

Dhau  : Arab  vessel,  353-354,  718. 

Dhedfl  : sweepers,  191. 

Dhep  : a tenure,  531,  536  ; a measure,  547  ; 550  and 
note  2;  552;  unmeasured  lamp  of  land, 

assessment  0%  565  ; rental  how  fixed,  565  ; not  on 
the  quantity  of  seed,  560  note  4 j (1828),  574  ; 
(1845),  587, 
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Dhepbtmdi  : nee  Dhep. 

Dheri  : 434, 

Dhingi  : Sindh  sailing- vessel,  350  351, 

Dhobi  Muealmdus  - 237. 

Dhodiis  : early  tribe,  157, 

Dhol&gria  s drummers,  116. 

Dhor  Kolia  • 159  note  1,  1 
Dickinson  ; Captain  (1818),  523, 

Disease  a : 663-666. 

Dispensaries  ; 667-668. 

Distilleries  = 395-398. 

Din  : 448,  449,  451,  452,  465,  473,  485. 

Dob&sh  * ship-cbandlor'B  boat,  344,  345, 

Docks  i Bombay,  490,  500,  501,  511  note  % 515, 
517,  518. 

Domestic  Animals  : 42-44, 

Dominican  Friars  : 460  note  7,  462,  483. 

Dom  Joao  De  Money  : Portuguese  general  (1516), 
449. 

Dom  Joao  Do  Castro  : Portuguese],  Viceroy  (1538), 
455. 

Dongari  Kolia  : early  tribe,  168, 

Donl  ; see  Toni, 

Drammaa  ; coins,  425  note  6,  427  note  3,  428 
and  note  5. 

Dr&vidiiui  : dialect  and  people,  67  note  1. 

Dress  .■  trade  in  articles  of,  430,  439,  445,  4 66  and 
note  6. 

Drugs  : trade  in,  430,  445,  467. 

Dnblds  : early  tribe,  158. 

Da  gad  : battle  of  (1780),  507. 

Dukiuviri  ; a Portuguese  cess,  553, 

Dnlandi  : one  year  tenure,  564  ; people  of  two 
villages,  565;  tenure  discontinued  (1820),  566. 
Duncan  : the  Hon’ble  Jonathan  (1799- 1813),  322 
note  2,  517. 

Dun  eke  r : 715. 

Dutch  : the,  453,  458,  465,  468,  473,  486,  487. 
Dwdrka  : 423, 

E. 

Early  Hindu  a : administrative  history,  forme  of 
asQesament,  550-551. 

Early  Tribes  : 60,  153-  189,  567,  580  note  2,  586. 
Earthquakes  = 16* 

Ebden  : Mr.  E.  J„  37,  note  1 pp.  60,  292,  338. 
Edict : Ashok,  404,  405. 

Eger  ton  : Colonel  {1778),  603,  504  and  note  2,505. 
Egypt  : Indian  connection  with,  403  and  note  1, 
404  and  note  3,  409,  416,  420,  448,  404. 
Egyptians  - 404  note  3,  448. 

Eka&li  : one  y«*r  tenure,  536,  550. 

Elephauta  ' 412,  468,  479,  493,  501  and  note  2, 
502,  508,514. 

Elpbiustone  : the  Hon’blc  Mount  Stuart  {1819- 
1827),  322  note  2, 


1 Embankment : 281 , 262. 

England  i 403  note  1 ; trade  with  (172QJ,  488,  518, 

I ^19. 

English  : the,  458,  482,  464,  472,  477,  478,  479,  „ 
482,  468,  490,  512-526.  See  British. 

Estates  : P4rsi,  256  and  note  2. 

Ethiopia : trade  with  440,  444. 

Europeans  : 446,  458  note  2,  479,  481,  482. 

Excise  : 542-650, 

Exchange  Bills : 305. 

Exports  : 337,  338,  416,  420,  514. 

F. 

Factories  : 394,  395,  449,  457,  476. 

Fairs  : 228,  334,  335  and  note  4. 

Famine.:  302-303,  511-  513,  559  note  4f  662; 
Farming  : nee  Revenue  Farmers, 

Fartak  Point : in  Arabia,  410. 

F&zendeiros  : Portuguese  landlords,  459,  552, 
Ferguison : Dr.,  413, 

Ferries  = 330,  331* 

Fevers  = 663-664. 

Fibres : 290,  400, 

Field  Tools  : 285,  286. 

Firangis,  or  Franks  = 199. 

Fire:  Bombay  (1803),  615. 

Fire  Arms  : import  of,  446  note  2, 

Fire  Temple  : 249,  250,  255,  432, 

Firewood : 29. 

Fire  Worship  : 66,  247  and  note  3,  253  note  4. 
Fisheries  = 54-59. 

Fishermen  : 54, 146- 149. 

Fishing  Boats  : 5a 

Forbes  : J.  (1780),  44  note  3*  500,  501,  509*  511. 
Forests : area,  blocks,  description,  31-37 ; revenue, 
rights , wood -ash  manure,  varltas,  free -grating, 
committee*  free  grants*  demarcation,  fruit  trees, 
38-42  ; 617. 

Foro  = Portugueoe  quit- rent,  552, 

Forts  : Portuguese,  456,  457, 490-491 ; 499,  515, 523* 
Fra  Mauro  : (1450),  Italian  writer*  725. 

Franciscan  friars  : 410  note  7,  461,  462,  483  and 
note  7. 

Fraud  = assessment  and  accounts,  564  and  note  7, 
565  note  6,  566*  569  note  6. 

French  : the,  468,  502. 

Fryer  J English  traveller  (1675),  317  , 474,,  476, 
477, 

G. 


Gal  bat ; general  term  for  vessel,  343,  717* 
Gambhirgad  • hill,  6. 

Gang  Robberies  : 623,  524,  626,  636. 
Gaugddhar  Shdstri  s murder  of  (1816),  522. 
GAnja  ; trade  in,  336. 

Gdrgaou  I hot  spring,  J.5. 
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Garrison*  ■ Portuguese.  45$  end  note  2,  490,  491, 
(Hrudis  : snake-charmers,  197. 

Gaepar  Correa  ■ Portugu  ese  h istorian  (1514-1 583) . 

■ 46$. 

G&tknli  : absentee  tenure,  550. 

Qatmdis  i masons,  13$. 

Gautama ; NAga  king,  403. 

Oavlif  : cow-kflcperih  145. 

Giy&kvAd  : surname,  63  note  4. 

Gell  : General,  636,  637. 

Oemelli  Carer!  : traveller  (1695),  483  484. 
Genealogical  Table : SilAhirs,  422  note  1 ; 

Jawhir,  706. 

Geology  : 14,  15. 

Gan-ha  : trade  with,  404  note  3,  411  note  1,  412. 
Ghadjea  : singers,  141, 

Gh&ripuri  t island.  It.  See  Elephant*. 

Ghiti*  ; t&boureia,  151, 

GhiflAdia  - tinkers,  151. 

Ghodbandar  : 475,  493  ; sea,  trade,  358. 

Gfroa  ; the  tank  of  a sail,  722. 

GharAb  ; old  war  vessel,  343  note  1,  717, 

Gibaon  : Mr.  Q.  L 1 note  1,  23  note  1,  46  note  2, 
47  note  1,  54  note  1,  56  note  1,  60  note  1. 

Ginger  i 292,  293. 

Goa:  447,  451,453,  433,  465,  469,  471,  473,  476, 
48$,  493,  494,  495,  501. 

Goddard;  General  (1780),  317,  504,505,507,  508. 
GOffgi  : siitb  SilAhAr*  king,  422  note  1,  434. 

Gulak  BrAhmans  : 77. 

Gol&i  : weavers  and  labourers,  109. 

Gold  Blowers : SopAra  ttupa,  409. 

Gomes  : Maiinel,  Franciscan  friar  (1575- 1590),  462. 
Gemma  :*  Hindu  chief  (*.».  990),  425. 

Goode  : p««,  320. 

Goodblis  : dancers,  197- 

Gone  ala  Rodrigues  : Jesuit  monk  (1500),  461, 
Gorakhgad  : fort,  523. 

Gorakh  Kachbiudar  i hot  spring,  16. 

Gordon  : Captain  (1740),  495. 

Goreg&on  r 408,  545,  546,  578  note  1. 

Good  vie  : religions  beggars,  196. 

Goshirsh  : sandalwood,  406. 

Gotamipntra  I.  : (a.  x>  124),  412. 

Govardhan  BrAhman*  s 77  note  3. 

Goveli  : foot-path,  321, 

Grants  ■ BilAhAra,  426  and  notes,  426  and  notes, 
427  and  notes,  42$, 

Greeks  ; settler*  in  India,  403,  404  note  3,  405, 
407  note  1,  414,  415,  417,  41$. 

Grose  : English  traveller  (1750),  494 , 496,  497 
note  1. 

GnGd  : trading,  406  and  note  3. 

Gt^&T  VAnifl  : traders,  1 12. 

GnjarAt  : immigration  from.  60  ; trade  with,  4*4, 
429.  444,  465,  519  and  note  I. 
a 310-93 


Gujarat  Brahman® ; 7$. 

Guravs  : temple  servants,  142. 

Gypsies  : European,  names  and  origin  ; history, 
distribution  and  language ; perhaps  partly 
descended  from  the  San gh Are  or  Sanganians  the 
famous  GujArat  pirates  (an.  690-1300},  713-71$, 


H. 

HajAms  : Mu  sal  min  barbers,  244. 

H&U  : Captain  (1812),  515  note  2,  516  note  6,  517, 

HalvAia  i sweet  meat -makers,  151. 

HamAis  : carriers,  152, 

Hamilton  i Capt.  (1700-1720),  485. 

Qamyamau  ; probably  San j An,  423,  425,  420,  42$. 

Hare -catching  : 47. 

Harik  : tillage,  2$9. 

HaripAldev  : SildbAra  king  (1160),  422  note  2,  42$. 

Harpharan  : * Parthian  (?)  Buddhist,  413. 

Hartley  - Captain  (1780>,  504,  506,  507. 

Hatra  : ruins  Of,  in  Mesopotamia,  413, 

HavAia : a rent  assignment,  561. 

HavAldars : village  manager*  (1741),  556  ; land 
allotments  to,  568  sod  note  2 ; village  throsliing 
floor  keepers  (1823),  574, 

Health : 663-670. 

Heber  : Bishop  (1824),  2,  31$,  571. 

Hereditary  Officers : desbomkhs  *nd  other*,  538, 

563,  554,  656  ; cease  to  be  of  use,  563 ; their 
izAfat  villages,  564  ; made  nominal  proprietors  by 
the  Mantthke.  565  ; (1328),  572-573. 

Hetkaris  : husbandmen,  119. 

Hill*:  4-8. 

HOI- passe*  = 5,  *.  319-322,  508,  522. 

Hill  tillage  : 283,  284. 

Hindu*  ; 403,  404  note  3,  411,  413,  410,  417,  420, 

42$,  431,  439,  446,  462,  468,  4$8,  499,  520,  521. 

HippaluS  : Greek  sailor  (A.o.  47),  410. 

History:  Political,  early  Hindu  (s.c.  225 - a.d. 

1290},  403-437  ; MosslxnAn  (1300- 1500),  43S-446 ; 
Portuguese  (1500*  1670),  447 474;  MarithA  (1670- 
1800),  475-511;  English  (1800-1882),  512-52G ; 
Administrative,  early  Hindu,  MuaalmAn,  Por- 
tuguese, MarAtbA.  650-562  ; British  manage- 
ment in  SAlaette  and  Karan ja  (1774- 1819) , 562, 

563 ; over  the  whole  district  ( 1 817  - 1SS1  >,  663  - 629  ; 
summary  of  British  revenue  history,  563. 

Hi  wen  Th*ang  : Chinese  pilgrim  (660),  432. 

HodAga:  boat,  719- 

Hodi : «*noe,  7ssi.  realpatidar.com 

Hog  Island  : II,  *56.  501,  509,  SOB. 

Hokidyantra  : the  Mariner’*  comp***,  796. 

Holdings  : 284. 

Hoii  : disturbance,  525. 

HOh ; » cola,  a tenure,  531  ; probably  for  liunda, 

365  note  7. 
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Houim  Niik  ; * Kali  freebooter  (1874- 1876),  626, 
637, 

Hornby  : Governor  <1779),  504,  606. 

Horses  : impart  of  , 431,  444,  463. 

Hospital : civil,  666, 

Hospitallers  ; order  of,  460  Dots  7, 

Hot- springs  : 16-16,509. 

Honaet  : 275  ; Bombay  <1812),  616. 

Hove'  : Dr.r  Polish  tnvelUr  (1787),  609-610, 
Hnmiyon  : Moghal  Emperor  (1530- 1566),  46  L 
Humbft  : pas>,  5,  320. 

Honda  ; lump  or  groat,  Hee  Humttbandi. 
HondAbandi  i a tenure,  550  and  note  2,  651  not* 
5 ; bands  sn  untnettured  pint  of  land,  565 ; 
hon  probably  for  hunda,  566  note  7 f ( 1828), 
674  ; in  Morbid  (1837),  683  note  1 ; (1346),  687. 
Hurricane  : see  storms, 

I. 

rbo  Batuta  = travelled  13#3\  440. 

Icouoclafm  J Portuguese,  462, 

Idrili  : Arab  geographer  (1135),  436, 

Imports : 335,  336,  337,  416,  514,  618. 

In  Am  : tenure,  534  ; village*,  535-537. 

IncHbird:  Captain  (1740),  495, 

Incline  . Bor,  326. 

Income  tax  ■ riot*  (i860).  625. 

Indo-Parthiaiis  : dynasty  <*.Dv  1 00*,  411  note  2, 
Indragad  i fort,  506. 

Infirmities  s 668, 

Inland  : aspect,  3,  4. 

Inquisition  : the  (1560 1312),  201,  202,  463. 
Insane  ■■  the,  668, 

Inscriptions  : 407  note  I,  408s  409  , 412,  413, 
420,  424,  428,  437. 

Instalments  : 560  and  note  7. 

Instruction  : schools,  cost,  staff,  iastructien, 
private  schools,  progress,  girls'  schools,  renders 
and  writer*,  pupils  by  race,  pupils  by  casts, 
school  returns,  town  schools,  village  schools, 
libraries,  reading  rooms,  newspapers,  655-662. 
Interest  : rates  of,  309. 

Intoxicating  drugs : 650, 

Investments ; 307. 

Irrigation  : 281. 

Isaiah  : the  Prophet  (b<c.  900),  404  note  3. 

Islands  s % II. 

IsmAilian  Ms—lmilll : 223  and  note  2. 

Istiva  : rising  rental,  555  ; 561  note  7. 

Iva  : traveller  (1757),  490. 

IlAfftt  : special  service  tenure,  534  ; villages,  539 
and  note  3,  540  notes  1 and  3 ; tenure,  540-544  j 
544  note  1 ; 553  ; 554  note  1 ; 556  ; 564  ; izAfat 
villages  found  specially  prosperous  by  the  Mari- 
this,  564  ; izAfat  villages  sometimes  resumed  r 563 
note  1. 


J. 

JAdav  Edna  : 3snjin  chief  (640),  249,  421. 

JfthAngir  : Moghsl  Emperor  (1614),  454, 

J&hAs  : sailing  vessel,  718. 

Jails  : 525,  640. 

Jail  Industries  : 400-402. 

JamAbandi  : yearly  rent  settlement,  575. 

Jimbn  BrAhnuuu  t 78. 

James  : Commodore,  Sir  Henry  (1757),  497. 

Jamsetji  JijibhAi  = L*dy,  323. 

JangmXDS  = UngAjat  priests,  197. 

Janjira  : 410  note  6,  474,  473r  4081 

JaaAgrifl  : palm- juice  drawers,  II 

JAva : trade  with,  420,  42%  470,  520. 

Java!  HrAhmani  : 7% 

J&whAr  1 440,  454,  456,  457r  464,  509,  555  and 
note  3r  557  ; state  : description,  area,  water, 
cKmsrte,  products,  population,  agriculture,  trade J 
history,  administration,  revenue,  instruction, 
health,  the  town,  698-710. 

JervlS  ■ Major,  condition  of  Thins  (1836),  578- 

Jervoise  = ilr.  A.  C-,  647. 

Jesuits : 200, 201 , 460note7, 461, 462. 474, 478.  48#. 

Jhanjha  : fifth  Silahim  king  (91 6),  422  note  I,  424, 
435. 

JimUtvahAa  : rounder  of  the  mythical  SiUhirS** 
422  note  4,  42a 

JiUg&rt : saddlers,  136. 

J oh  Aria  : religious  beggars,  198. 

John  of  If  OXLte  Corrmo  : missionary  <1292),  433, 
727. 

Jot  daunt  ■ French  friar  (1321  -1324),  251,  439L 

Joshia  : fortune-tellers,  198. 

JulAha  : 225,  245-246  ; cotton- robe 

weavers,  388-390: 

Jujmar  : 4L1  note  3,  414,  419,423  note  4,  46%  476. 
479, 

Justice  - Portuguese,  459  ; KfarAtha  and  British, 
630  640. 


KAchf*  t husbandmen,  110. 

Kaiun  : surname,  63  note  4. 

KairoiUt  - Portuguese  snb-di  vision,  456. 

K Alan 9 : distillers,  152: 

KAldurg : bill,  7. 

Kftlilut  : trade  with,  429,  444,  465,  470.  400. 

KAlu : river,  10. 

KAltmdli  - river,  10,  11. 

KalyAu:  403.  412,  41 7,  418,  419,  420,  *fi%  443;  DOITI 
453,  457  , 464,  465,  476,  477  , 47%  430,  482,486, 

491,  509,  512,  522,  623,  625  ; ravaged  by  the  Me- 
ghals  (1682-1707),  555;  surveyed  (1771-72),  558; 
resurveyed  ( 1788*89),  658  j ceases  added,  600 ; 

bigha  cash  rate,  561  ; cash  rental,  566  ; farmer'* 
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rate*.  56 6 note  2;  (1835),  578.  570;  | 

iwri»d  (1837),  583-584  and  600  note  2 : result®,  i 
685;  *awoy  assessment  introduced  (1859},  599- 
€02  ; one  of  the  print*  under  the  PeshwAs,  600 
•ote  1 ; sub  division*!  details:  boundary,  arcus 
aspect,  climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  rentid, 
•took,  crop*,  people.  2,  688  690. 

KamAl  i MarAtha  rental,  55*, 

KAma n = 4*6,  467  , 4*0- 

KAm&ndiirg  : hill,  6. 

Ximithia  : huibaudmen,  119. 

KamAvitdA?  t rub-divisional  officer,  564,  569, 

575 

KAmlia  ; husbapdmen,  123, 

X An  Ad  A#  : grariera,  145. 

KAngo  BrAJuxmne  : 7*. 

Euthori  Gam  : 404  note  2,  412,  414,  419,  424,  ■ 
455,  461  note  1,  4G8t  501,  509  aod  note  5. 

KAnhoji  : Angria  (1705-1731),  482,  492. 

EMOji  RrAhma^fl  * 79. 

K&p&rdi  II  : third  3tl4hAra  king  (a  n.  860},  422 
note  1,  424. 

Kipdia  : religions  beggars,  199. 

Kapil  BrAh roans z 78. 

Kapol  VAnu  : traders,  112. 

KarAcbi  : 404  note  3,  410. 

KmrAdist  husbandmen,  128. 

Karan;  Sol  auki  king  (1072-  1094},  486. 

Karanja ; island,  11,  456,  456,  469,  464,  47$.  479, 
480,  491,  493,  501,  502,  506,  514  ; condition 
(1774  and  1819},  562,  560  and  note  3 ; resident 
appointed  (1774},  562  ; 566. 

Kirbhiri:  pAtU’e  assistant,  560 j (1817),  564  ; 
MkAr  (1828),  574. 

KarhAda  BrAhmanj  : 79. 

Kazjat ; sub- divisional  details  ; boundaries,  area,  | 
aspect, climate, water,  soil,  holdings,  rental,  stock, 
•crops,  people,  2,  695-697. 

Kark&rAja : RAshtrakuta  king  (972),  425. 

KArll  : caves,  411  note  3,  412,  413,  414,  503. 

Karnila  = hill,  8,  437,  443,  452,  475,  522. 

KAj  : a tenure,  531  and  note  2,  550  and  note  2,  617. 

KajAi  HmsalmAat : 238. 

KAfi&TB  ■ bangle- makers,  136. 

KAsbandi : see  kas. 

Karthi  Kolia  : see  Soled  Kolia. 

KAtAria  : wood -turner*,  136. 

K&Th&knra:  «rly  tribe,  180. 

KAthl  ■ a land-measure  rod,  558  note  4,  567  and 
note  5. 

KAthi&wAr  : 61,  64,  404,  407  note  1,  411,  414. 

KAthkaris  Or  K&thodia  : early  tribe,  64,  158  165, 
284,52a 

Kadi  : lease,  564, 

KAva^Ji  JehAngir,  Sir  : dispensary,  667- 

KAyaath  PTabhuS : writers,  63  note  I,  87-89,  428, 


Keigwin  : Captain,  revolt  of  (1683),  478,  479. 

Kolval  MAhirn : 409  note  1,  451,  456,  457  , 465, 

486,  491,  493,  622. 

Kerka : pirates  (a.d.  890),  433,  711  note  2. 

Keehidev  : SilAhAra  king  (1203  -1238),  422  note  1, 

427  and  note  2. 

KhAfi  KhAn  - MusalmAn  historian  (1680-1735), 

482  and  note  9,  485  note  2,  494  ; 553  and  note  4. 

KhAlApnr  * 508 ; aurv.ey  assessment  introduced 
(1855),  591  -594. 

K haliffi  : 432. 

Kbaud  : contract  system,  630,  545. 

KhandAIa : 503,  507. 

Khanderi  ; inland,  476,  489,  501,  503. 

KhArAghoda  = salt,  370. 

KbArApAt  ■ see  Shiiotri. 

KhAr  PA  tile  ; husbandmen,  123. 

KbArviB  s sailors,  147- 

KhAtiks  : butchers.  152. 

Kbatlia  : weavers,  133. 

Khed&vil  BrAhmanj  78. 

Khoja  KiualmAa*- traders,  241-242. 

Khopivli  or  Khopoli  ; 503,  507,  508,  509, 522,  600, 

624  note  1. 

Khot  ; revenue  farmer*  545,  556. 

Kboti  : farming  tenure,  534. 

King:  Captain  J.  8.,  711  note  1, 

KirdsAt  : renewed  tillage,  544  note  2. 

KiraatAuTS  - see  Christians. 

Kir P Ala  : Christian  revert*,  149. 

Kirtdvarma  : ChAlukya  king  (550-567),  420. 

KUl&b  -i-  Sanj  Ad  : a PArsi  poem,  247  and  note  1. 

Kochia  ; trade  With,  410  note  6,  465,  486. 

KmLas  : 409  and  note  1,  730. 

Kohoj  : bill,  7- 

Kolamb  or  Bb&ti  : pass,  S£l. 

Kolb  Alii  : tumblers,  199. 

KoliJ  - early  tribe,  165-174,  4*3,  454,  456,  457, 

464,  512,  523,  529,  568  note  4,  605,  «04  ; 

dialect  of*  68,  69  note  1 ; origin  *f  the  word,  165 
note  3. 

Koll  KbAlAti  s petty  division  of,  578. 

Kolfitmda  : wild  dogs,  45  and  note  3. 

Kolvan  : 585-586,  588  j survey  assessment  intro- 
duced (1865),  616-610;  etyled  ShAhApur  (1866), 

628, 

KondAji  JfAii  : a BAmoahi  freebooter  (1827),  634- 
<35. 

Ko Ilian-  403,  403,  406,  407,  409,  410  note  5,  41 1, 

412,  414,415,  417,  418,  419,  422,  423,  424,  425,  C0I71 

426,  434,  502,  506,  522,  523,  561  and  note  6,  563. 

Konkauasth  BrAhmana  : see  CbitpAvan*. 

K^pk^nia  : early  tribe,  174-175. 

Konkani  MusalmAns  ; 64,  282-234. 

Konkner  : hot  springs,  15. 


3 
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Horiya  : dialect,  07, 

Kofihtifl  : weavers,  133. 

Kosxnaa  Indikople nates  i Greek  monk  sod  mer- 
chant (525),  200,  410,  420, 

Kotalig&d  : fort,  522,  523. 

X 0th  a- 3 KhaUti  s surveyed  (1785-86),  555- 
Kothia  : sailing  vessel,  349-350,  719. 

KotvAl : MbAr  vilUgo  servant  (1828),  574, 

Koyta  : sickle  assessment,  5 $5, 

K ram  van t Br&hmans  = 79. 

Kriehna  - NAga  king,  408. 

Kmhnagiri  ■■  Kanheri,  412. 

KrishnarAja  - EAahtrakuta  king  (400),  429. 
Hfliiatraps:  (a.o.  78-328)  settlement  of,  60,  61  ; 

dynasty,  41 1,  412,.  417. 

Kt^ siphon  : 412. 

EalaH  : hoe  assessment,  531  note  3,  551  note  2, 

565. 

Ktilambis : see  Kunbis. 

KuMrag  1 peasant- held,  645  ; proprietary  holders, 
551. 

Knlkamift  : accountants,  638,  552  ; deshpAnde*  or 
eub- divisional  kulkarms  (1828),  572-573  ; village 
kulknrais  unknown  (1828},  574. 

KillttirpAl:  Solanki  king  (1143-1174),  426,  436, 
437. 

KumbhAra  : potters,  137  ; their  kriyAs  or  obse- 
quies, 138. 

Konbifl  : husbandmen,  124- 120,  409  note  1,  477. 
Kurh&d  : pick-ajce  asseosment,  565 . 

Karla  ; mill,  391  ; estate,  645. 

Kusar  ; puss,  322,  508,  523, 

Kute  : footpath,  321. 

I*. 

Lid  Vinia  - traders,  63,  1 12. 

L&davi  s dialect,  67. 

Lake®:  U-14. 

L41  langoti  Kolia  - ■«*  Soleai  Kolia 
Land  : for  administration  see  land  administration  ; 
for  land  revenue  see  revenue  ; transfers  of  land 
under  the  MarAthAfl,  564  note  2;  tillage  en- 
couraged, 564  ; low  rates  of  waste  land,  565  ; dis- 
continued (1820),  566  ; large  landholders  (1820), 
666  note  11  ; survey,  Mr.  Marriott’#  (1818-1820), 
area  under  tillage,  567  ; waste  put  to  auction, 
567  ; land  offered  to  disbanded  troops,  608  and 
note  2 ; new  landholders  (1820),  570;  cost  and 
profit  of  tillage  (1820),  571  note  2 ; proposed  vih 
Inge  leasee  (1828),  572  ; waste  leasee  (3828),  576  ; 
village  leases  (1830-1835),  677  ; cheap  grain  in 
Thlna  (1833- 1836),  577  note  5 ; cost  and  profit  of 
tillage  (1835),  678;  ditto  (1820  and  1836),  579 
note  5 -,  ditto  (1845),  587-689  ; tillage  area  (1868- 
1881 },  629. 


Laud  Admkiatr&tion  : 527-629  ; English  acquisi- 
tion (1774-1817),  527  ; territorial  changes  (1817- 
1869),  527-528  ; administrative  staff  (1882),  58S- 
630;  land  tenures  (1882),  580- 660  ; early  Hindus, 
Muslim  An*,  Portuguese,  MarAthAs,  550-562  ; 
British  management  (1774-1881),  562-629;  SAl- 
sette  (1774-1819),  562-563  ; British  revenue  history 
(1817-1861),  663-564  ; land  tenor**  (1817b  £64- 
565;  assessment  (1817),  565,  566  ; ceases,  566; 
administrative  changes  (1318-1620),  566-57 0 ; sur- 
vey (1821),  570;  condition  (1824),  570-571  ; details 
(1825-1827),  571,  672;  condition  (1828),  672; 
hereditary  officers,  talAtia,  and  village  servants, 
forms  of  assessment,  cesses,  superintendence,  re- 
venue system,  survey,  (1828),  572-576;  territorial 
change*  (1830),  576,  577  ; village  lease*  (1S30- 
1835),  577  ; condition  (1835),  578,  584  j assessment 
revision  (1835-1842),  573-579;  NaarApnr  (1836), 
679-581  ; Pan  vol  (1837),  581,  5S2  ; Murbdd  (1837). 
682,  583  ; Baasein,  MAhitn,  Kalj&n,  Bhiwudi 
(1837-41},  583,  684;  BAlsette,  condition  (1835), 
584  ; aaaess  raent  revision  result*  ( 1 336  -1841), 
584-585;  Kolvan  (1842),  685-586;  north  ThAna 
(1345),  586-587  ; cost  and  profit  of  tillage 

(1845),  587-689  ; ceases  (1844),  589  ; census  (1846 
and  1851),  589  and  note  4 ; territorial  changes 
(1850),  589,  590*  seasons  and  revenue  (1837- 
1853),  590  and  note  4 ; survey  (1852-  1866),  590- 
621  ; survey  effects,  621  md  note  % 622  ; survey 
result*  (1854-1878),  622  ; land  revenue  receipt* 
(1844-1878),  622;  development  (1846-1880),  623  ; 
season  reports  (1851-1881),  623-628;  revenue 
statistics  ( 185 1 - IBS  1 ),  628  - 629. 

Land  Gr&nta  : 424  and  notes  3 and  7,  425  and 
notes  3,  4,  and  6,  426  sad  notes  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  427 
and  note*  1,  2,  and  3,  428. 

Land  Ho  venue  : see  Revenue. 

Land  System  : Portuguese,  459. 

Language  ; 67  - 69,  428. 

LAr  i country  and  dialect,  112,  431,  435. 

Lariya ; language,  434* 

Larike  : Ptolemy’s  south  GujarAt,  414. 

Lascar  : sailors,  521,  716, 

LAt  Desh  : south  GujarAt,  414,  435  note  4* 

Lateen  sail  : apparently  Indian,  724. 

Latin  Friars  = *>6,  2O0,  439,  462. 

Lawrence  : Mr.  X,  286  note  1, 

Lazima  bake  : perquisites,  538. 

Leasehold  : a tenure,  534 ; villages,  535,  545-550  ; 
proposed  village  leases  to  deshmukh*  md  d«h- 
pAn  do*  (1820),  570;  proposed  village  hw  sc*  to  head- 
men (1828),  572;  village  leases  (1830-18351.  577- 

Lepers  : 668. 

Libraries  = 661  662. 

Light  bouses : *16- 


.com 
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liag&y&ta  - mcrcb«nti,  1 10* 

Liquor-drill  king  : tee  Uolu  Liquor. 

Liaboa  : Mr,  J.  C.,  55  note  1,  207  note  1. 

Local  Fondfi  : 052-653. 

Locusts  : 513*  627* 

IiOlMa  - labourers,  153. 

Lohinia  ; traders,  in. 

LohArs  : blacksmiths,  136. 

Lon  Ad  Cave  : 421*  423*  429. 

Looms  : 384*  386*  387,  455. 

M* 

Mackintosh  : Sir  J.  (1810),  515  notes  1 ami  2P  516 
notes  4 and  6. 

Mackintosh  : Captain  (1828),  635. 

MAchhis  : sea- fi  ethers,  147*  710. 

Machhva  or  Savil  : coasting  craft,  345,  710. 

Maclarau  j Mr.  F.  B.*  20  note  L 
Midhavriv  i Feshw*  ( 1766)*  408. 

Malhvi  : pitil's  assistant  (1817)*  563  ; {1828}*  573. 
HadrAai  BrAhmana  : so. 

Magistracy  : 633-634, 

MahAbhArat  : 404. 

MahAd  : 512. 

MahAdev  Kolia  ■ early  tribe,  168. 

M&hAl&kshmi  : hill*  7. 

MahA.lka.ri  : petty. divisional  officer*  529*  555-556  ; 
revenue  farmer*  559-500  % settle*  with  pAtil  Or 
k&rbhAri,  660  ; allowed  interest  on  re  venae 
paid  in  advance*  561  j had  armed  messengers* 
horsemen,  and  bands  of  Kolis,  563  note  4. 

MahArfl  : sec  Mh£r», 

MahAwanao  : 405. 

Mihim  : surveyed  (1793-94)*  558  ; assessment  re- 
vised (1637)*  583;  cost  and  profit  of  tillage 
(1845),  588  ; survey  assessment  (1863),  611-614; 


74-1 


MalhAri  Kolia  ■ early  tribe*  173. 

Malik  Ambar  : Ahmadnagar  minister  {1611),  453* 
464 ; did  not  introduce  dhep*  550  note  4 ; his 
revenue  system*  553-5M*  554  note  3. 

Malik  Etas  : Musalmin  general  (1522)*  449* 

Malik -aLTujir  s Bnhinani  minister  (1429),  44 L 
MAlim  : navigator,  716. 

Malllk&rjuil  : SilAhAr*  king  (1160)*  422  note  I* 
426*  436. 

Miikhot  ; Deccan  capital  (800)*  42 4*  434* 

MAlaej  or  Milahet : pm,  320*  403. 

MAml&tdAr  J sub- divisional  officer*  529*  555  - 656  ; 
revenue  farmer,  559-560;  allowed  interest  on 
revenue  paid  in  advance*  561  ; had  armed  mes- 
sengers* horsemen*  and  bands  of  Kolis,  663  note  4 ; 
grants  yearly  leases*  564. 

HAmvAnl  : thirteenth  SildhAra  king  (1060),  422 
note  1*  425. 

Standi  : Angria  (1737),  492. 

MAttbhAvs  : religious  beggars,  199* 

MAlldev  ■ Bdgldn  chief  (1340),  440* 

MAndvi  : 427  note  2*  457. 

M&ng&Xpuri  : old  settlement  in  Silsette,  424. 
MAngelAs  : fishermen,  147,  719- 
Manga  Cultivation  : 294-295, 

MAngt  : village  servants,  194. 

MAnikgad  : hill,  8. 

M&nja  : coasting  cruft*  719- 
Maukir  j MAIkhet  (*),  434. 

Mlauor  : 452,  455,  456*  457*  491. 

MarAthAfi  : 63  and  note  4*  409 
457,  464*  474*  488;  details 
administrative  history*  554-562  ; one  of  their  best 
survey d (1788  - 89),  559  ; connive  at  land  transfers* 
564  note  2. 


note  1,  413*  415, 
of*  496,  477-512* 


sub-divisional  details;  boundaries*  area*  aspect* 
climate*  water,  soil,  holdings*  rental*  stock*  crops* 
people,  2,  673-675. 

Mihim  : causeway,  323 ; Bombay*  438,  442,  465* 
474*  481*  482,  485,  489. 

Mahmud  : Bahmani  (1493),  443  ; Begad*  (1459- 
1511),  442*  448. 

Mahmud  ShAh  : Gnjarit  king  (1540}*  452. 

M Ahull  : hill*  7,  442*  454*  475*  522. 

Mai  trey  a : Bodhisattva,  408  note  2. 

Makta  ; sec  Kbaud. 

KalabAr  : 406*  410  and  note  4,  429*  430,  431,  434* 
440*  444*  445*  465  ; hill*  474 ; pirates*  484  ; 
export  ol  grain  to  Bombay  ( (833- 1836)*  577  note 
5 ; supplies  Bombay  (1836),  579- 

Kalacca  : trade  with*  416,  429*  446*  434,  465,  486. 

MAlAd  : an  estate*  545. 

MAlls  ' gardeners*  61 , 62, 

Malcolm  : Sir  John  (1827-1830),  318. 

Malang  *ad  = fwt,  8,  506. 


MarAthaKunbifl : husbandmen*  63and  noto4,l  28* 

Mar  At  ha  VAnis  ; H5. 

MarAthi  dialect,  63,  69  note  I. 

Marco  Polo  : Veuetian  traveller  (1290),  433,  434, 

438*  447. 

Markets  : 58-59*  333  334. 

Marriott,  Mr.  : his  revenue  system  (1818),  566- 
567 ; his  survey,  567,  570;  village  rents  (1822),  570. 

Marvi  KoUjI  ; early  tribe,  173. 

KArwAr  BrAhmano  : 80. 

MArwAr  VAnis  OF  MArvAdia  : 113-115  ; money- 
lenders* 308. 

Haskat  Fiahera  : 359  note  1* 

Maskat : 359,  465*  470,  476*  486*  488,  520*  521. 

Masudi  : Arab  historian  (915),  112,  424,432,  434.00171 
and  note  10. 

Majulipatam : trade  with,  415  note  4*  418,  466. 

Materials  = for  TbAna  administrative  history, 

527  note  I. 

Ma  ThAkurs  : early  tribe,  ISO, 
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MAtharAn  : till,  6, 

M&uryaa  : dynasty  (b,c.  225- a.  p.  500},  409  note  3, 
4201  421  ; settlement  of,  60,  61, 

Medfl  : pirate*  (890),  433,  711  note  2. 

Melisygerus  : perhaps  Mllvan*  404  note  3. 
Meman  MussJroAns  : traders,  240, 

Merchants  : ThAaa,  403  note  1 ; 404  note  3 ; 406, 
407,  418,  417*  431-432,  446,  468,  488,  500p  520 
and  note  1. 

Meta  Kolia  : early  tribe,  173. 

Metals  : trade  in,  431,  445,  467, 

Me  v Ada  Br&hmuu  i 78. 

MhAngiri  : coasting  craft,  340,  718. 

HMrs  : village  servant®,  83,  191  - 194,  524,  529, 
663,  574. 

MhAtAia  : Portuguese  village -head man,  552  and 
note  8, 

Miljtift  : Portuguese,  458, 

Miller  : Mr,  JM  342  note  1,  711  note  1. 

Mills  : cotton,  391, 

Minerals : 20,  2i, 

Mir 4s  : iuti  or  vatan,  same  as  mir&s  (1817),  664  and 
note  3, 

Missions  ; Christian  (1250-1330),  200,  439  note  1, 
727 ”728. 

Mlthdgris  : salt-makers,  116- 
MithibAi  i diapenaary,  668. 

Mithridfttes  I.  : Parthian  king  (b.c,  174-136),  410. 
Mitne  MAchhia  : fishermen,  148. 

Modh  Br  Ah  man  a = SO. 

Modh  YAnis  t trader*,  1 12. 

Moghftls:  452,  453,  474,  475,  477,  478,479,  180,  488. 
Mogham  - vague  assessment,  565. 

Moha  Liquor  : 395-398,  647,  648,  649, 

Mokha  : trade  with,  409  note  2,  465,  46S,  469,  486, 
487,  520  and  note  3- 
Mominfl  ; cotton  weave  m,  335  - 388. 

Monasteries  : 406,  407*  432*  456,  462,  48a 
Monks  - Christian,  460  note  7. 

Moneylenders  : 307-309. 

Moore  : Commodore  (1774),  502. 

Moors  : 447,  449,  482,  484, 

Moro  pandit  : Shi vaji’s  general  (1674)*  476. 
Mort&sa  - Ahmado agar  king  (1570)*  45a 
Mosques  : 439,  449. 

Mostyn  : Mr.  (1778},  503. 

Movements  ; 277. 

MubArik  : Emperor  of  Delhi  (1317-1321),  438. 
Muda  : a grain  measure,  536,  547,  550  note  2 ; of 
25  man®,  562  ; 6 to  32  maim,  565  and  note  6 ; 
division*  of  a muda  (dhep  system),  565  ; equal  to 
four  khaudis,  &65  ; not  uniform,  565,  574  ; 6-14 
mans  and  25  mans,  565  note  6,  569  note  6,  574. 
MudAbandi  : tenure,  538,  550  and  note  2 ; (1845), 
587. 


Mndkebandi  see  Muddbandi. 

Muhammad  Tughlik : MusalmAn  ruler  ( rssfi- 
1350}*  440. 

Muharram-  524, 

Mulnck  : Mr.  W.  a,  46  note  I*  48,  6Q  ante  I,  281 
note  4,  321  note  1T  530  note  2,  647- 

M«lr4j  : Solan ki  ruler  (943-997),  436.  43«L 

Mmnunuui  : see  Mlmvini. 

Mum  : coasting  craft*  720. 

MumbAdevi  ■ temple  of,  474. 

j Municipalities  : 653-654. 

Mnngi  Faith  an  : Deccan  capital,  62,  99*  442*  415, 

[ 416. 

J Muos  Homut  - Red  Sea  port,  410  note  5, 

Mur  bid  : 477  ; assessment  revised  (1837b  582-563  ; 
survey  introduced  (1860),  604  - 60S  ; sub- divisional 
details  : boundaries*  area*  aspect*  climate*  water, 

J sod*  holdings,  rental,  stock,  crops,  people,  2,  690 
692: 

JCurkebandi  : eec  MndAbandi. 

Muffftla.  : Pad  an  hill  snge*  408. 

KttlRlminl - history,  speech*  appearance,  bou.se, 
food,  drees,  ornaments,  calling,  earnings*  holiday*, 
character,  coudition,  community,  religion,  cua- 
1 toms*  prospects,  divisions,  61-64,  216-246  ; 403* 

428,  429,  431,  446,  438-443*  471,  483*  4 88*  521, 

523,  524  ; administration,  550-554. 

MufiiriA  : Muyiri  Kotta  in  Malabar,  410*  418t 

MuatAliau  : Musalm4ne*  223  and  note  2. 

Mutiny  : (1857)*  523*  525. 

Muyiri  Kotta : 4ia 

Myrobalana : 30-3L 

N. 

NAchui  : a grain*  286. 

M Agar  BrAhmaus  : 88. 

NAgArjon  : twelfth  Silihira  king,  432  note  1,  425. 

NAgA*  : ancient  tribe,  406. 

NAgothua  : 443,  450. 

KahapAn  ; Parthian  or  Skythian  ruler  (a.u.  100), 

411  and  note  3*  412- 

NAika  : land  allotments  to,  568  and  note  2 ; 

Righoji  N4ik  (I860},  605. 

17 aim e i Rev.  A.  K.,  1 note  1. 

MAkhoda  ; chief  captain,  716, 

NAkri  Kunbia  ; husbandmen,  126. 

Mala  ■-  dynasty  (610-640),  420. 

NAmdev  S him  pis  : tailors,  138. 

MAna  Padnavia  ’ (1776-1800)*  14,501*  502*604* 

506*  507, 512*  556*  559t  560  note  7, 56irealpatidar.com 

NAna  ! p»*  316,  321,  463,  409,  412*  415  note  J* 

477  * 522. 

MAugarbandi  i plough  tenure*  531  and  notes  2 and 
3,  551  note  2*  565  ; (1845),  587  ; (1865),  617  and 
note  l. 
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NArgoI : 409,  51ft 

N&flik  : 409  oute  1,  411  note  3,  412,  413,  414,  415, 
464. 

Nasr&pur  : surveyed  (1785-80),  558  ; 680  and  note 
3;  condition  (1835),  578;  &Keq<n«tit  revised 
(1836),  579-581  ; results,  584-585 ; survey  begun 
(1852),  590-591  ; saney  asuntnent  introduced 
(1856),  594  -596. 

Native  Christiana  : allk- weavers,  379. 

NauahirvAn  : of  Persia  (an!  531  -378),  421, 

NAv:  vmmI,  71  a 

Navigation  i early*  403  note  1,  711  note  2, 

Navfcird  : fresh  tillage  544  note  2. 

Hav&Ari  : near  Surat,  436,  438,  441,  486. 

Havy  : Portuguese,  458. 

N&yakvAdi  r village  servants  (1828),  674. 

Near  ch.ua  ; Alexander's  admiral  (»,c.  325)  r 404  note 
3. 

Nebuchadueiar  : (b. <7.  606  £61),  404  note  3v 

Ifeliar  : surveyed  [1785-88}  end  (1793-94),  558. 

Nets  : atafce,  66,  67,  58. 

Now  United  Company  : formation  04  (1702),  486. 

Newspapers  ; 525,  662. 

NbAvia  : barbers,  143/ 

Nicolo  Conti  : Italian  traveller  (1420-1440),  726. 

Niebuhr  : German  traveller  (1764),  499,  500  note  E, 
520. 

Nikitin  : Russian  traveller  (1470),  447,  718. 

Nil  Dottgri  : bill  near  So  pita,  490. 

Hirmal  : lake  near  SopAra*  12. 

Niani ; p*».  320 

Nunneries  = 406. 

fiimo  da  Cnnha  - Portuguese  General  (1531),  451 , 
452. 


a 

OboLLAh  : heed  of  Persian  Gulf,  413  note  4,  418,  421 
note  2,  429,  433. 

Obstacles  ■ to  improvements  irr  the  early  years  of 
British  rule,  663,  569. 

Occupation  : Of  the  people,  73, 

Oderic  : French  Friar  (1321  - 1324),  44  note  1,  251, 
439. 

Officers  * Portuguese,  465,  459  ; British,  528-529. 
Oilseed : 290. 

Qkellia  s Ghall*  in  east  Africa,  410  note  5. 

Op  Mr  : identification  of,  404,  406. 

Oraus  : Persian  Gulf,  247  and  note  2,  444,  449,  468, 
465,  469  note  3. 

Orphanage  - 46 1 and  note  1, 

OsrAL  VAnis  - trader*,  1»3, 

Ouppara  ' Periplfu'  SopAra,  418. 

Oxen : 439. 


74$ 

P. 

FAchkalflhif  : husbandmen,  61,  62,  129. 

Padan  ; 141,  468. 

FadAv  : coasting  craft,  346-346,  720. 

PAh Adis  : husba admen,  130. 

PAl  : caves  near  MahAd,  418. 

Faithan  ; Deccan  capital,  412,  416,  416. 

Palaipatmai  * PAl  near  MahAd,  418. 

Palav  : boat,  720. 

Palhftva  : 411  note  2,  413  and  note  7. 

Palmyra  ; 410,  41 1 note  1,  412,  413. 

F&Uhe  BrAhmans  : 61*  62,  63  note  % 81. 

Pain  : foot-path,  321. 

PanchAlS  ' craftsmen,  138. 

PanchAyata:  (1821),  670. 

PAud  : laud  division,  568  note  4. 

P An  da  VS  - 404  note  2. 

PAndharpeshAs  : high -class  Villagers,  63  ; tenure, 
531 , 532  534  ; 632  notes  1 and  3 ; landholders,  656, 
557  } low  rates,  557  note  4 ; jn  BAjirAv'a  time, 
660  ; easy  rates,  665  ; farmers'  ratea,  566  note  2 ; 
Opinions  of  the  Collector  and  Government  (1820), 
566  ; lower  rate  (1837),  683  ; final  settlement,  53*. 

Pane  chan  : Panchnad,  Portuguese  sub-division, 
466. 

PAnipat : battle  of  (1761),  497,  49S  note  4. 

PanjAb  ; converts,  202. 

Panvel : 443,  464,  465,  4S5,  603,  508,  513,  522,  523 
626  ; sea-trade,  360  ; condition  of  (1836),  578v 
679  ; assessment  revised  (1837),  681-582  ; results,. 
686;  survey  assessment  introduced  (1866),  696- 
599  ; sub -divisional  details  s boundaries,  area, 
aspect,  climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  rental, 
stock,  crop",  people,  2,  692-  695. 

PAnwAla  i vegetable  boat,  720. 

Paper- making : 399^400. 

Parados  : Parthian s,  411  note  2. 

Pax  ash  n r Am  : conquers  the  Konkau,  87, 

Pardeshis : labourers,  153. 

Parel : 474,  489, 

Farits  i washermen,  T43. 

PAmara  : fort,  442,  453,  478,  506. 

FArol  : temples,  429. 

PArsu:  driven  from  Persia  (638-641),  settled  i a 
Ormuz,  247  ; from  Onnua  sail  to  Din  and  SanjAa 
(716),  248;  protected  by  Jadi  EAua,  spread  to 
NamAri,  Cambay,  Broach,  ThAu*,aud  Chaui,  260, 
432  ; fight  for  their  Hindu  chief  (1305),  defeated 
and  (led  to  Bharut,  251,  438  and  note  * : go  to 
BAnsda,  depressed  (1300-  1400),  252  ; immigrant*  Jr 
and  local  converts  (1400- 1600),  253  ; in  Kaly&a 
(1533),  254  ; encouraged  by  Akbar  (1578),  at 
Surat  (1590),  rise  to  importance  ( 1600- 1800),  256  f 
revenue  farmers,  land  proprietor*,  husbandmen, 
tavern-keepers,  palm  juice  drawers  (1817-133!)* 


INDEX, 
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256-257  ; appearance,  drew,  258-260  ; speech, 
hou*f,  food,  life,  261-262  ; customs*  religion,  263- 
273  r Torw*  of  Silence  : at  Debg&m  (1306)  ud 
Vsjalpur,  210  note  € ; at  KalyAn  (1533),  254  ; at 
Thdna  (1790) , 256  f nt  T*r*pur  (1786)  . at  KalyAn 
(1790),  256  ; population  lit  Bombay  (I8HI),  516  and 
note  517  ; traders  (810- 1260),  431  ; Jordan  os T 
account  (1320),  251,  439.  440  and  note  1. 

Parsons  : traveller  (1775),  501 

Pfcrthiauj : 403,  410,  411  and  note  2,  412,  413, 
PArvatib&i  : 322, 

Pastas  : e«  Hill  puses. 

Pitilfpanga  : river,  1 1, 

PAtAa®  Prabhns  : origin  and  settlement,  62  note 
2,  S9  ; appearance,  language,  and  character,  91  ; 
house,  food * drees,  and  ornaments,  92-101;  life 
and  occupation,  102-104;  religion,  community, 
pros  pec  te,  106  - 1 08. 

Patel  : Bamanji  BehrAmJi,  Mr,,  246. 

PAtils  : v ill- «go  headmen,  529;  556  ; 560 ; (1817), 
563  ; pay  (1828),  564  note  1 ; unlit  to  manage 
local  funds,  564  note  I ; (1828),  573,  57 5t  576. 

PAtimar  : despatch  boat.  See  PhatemAri. 

PAth&rratS  ■ atone  ‘CUT  ers,  138. 

Paapera : Jayaba,  J aw hAr  chief  (1320*),  440  note 
5,  703  and  note  1, 

Pavti  : estate  In  SAUette,  645  ; condition  of 
(1833),  578  note  h 

Pearls  - 55  ; trade  in*  416  and  note  1,  430,  445,  467. 

Peasants  = (1675),  477  ; (1695),  484. 

Fedder  ; Mr.  W.  G.,  374-376. 

Pediers  ; 335. 

PelAr  - temple  ruins,  428. 

PendhAris  * Deocaa  freebooters  (1800)  484,  513* 
522,  523, 

Per  fames  : trade  In,  430,  445,  467. 

Periplas  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  : (a  d.  247),  410 
notes  4 and  6 ; 411  notes  1 and  2,  415,  417  and 
note  8,  418,  424. 

Persia  : Indian  connection  with,  247  note  3,  403, 
404  and  note  3>  410*  413,  *17,  420,  421,  430. 
431,  432,  444,445,466,  467,518,520  ; carpet 
weaving,  402  ; gulf,  403  note  1*  404  note  3,  410, 
412,  414,  417,  418,  420,  429,  430,  432,  433,  440, 
444*  464,  465,  466,  467,  468,  470,  486,  487,  519. 

PeshwAfl  : the,  493,  498,  501,  503,  512,  514,  521, 
522  ; take  south  ThAna  (1720),  555  ; their  manage- 
ment, 555  ; revenue  farming,  557 ; Peshwa 
BAjirAv,  559  ; 559  note  5;  561  note  7 ; GOO 
note  1. 

Phani  ' coasting  craft,  720. 

Pkiie  Pirdhis  : early  tribe,  175. 

Phatemirl : despatch  boat,  347*348,  720, 

PIUBniciaiis  i 404  note  3. 

Phudgifl  = labourers,  153. 

Pimpri  - p®»*  320. 


Pirates  : early  (a.d,  247),  417  ; Cuteh,  EAthUwlr, 
and  MalabAr  (600.  920,  1020,  1290,  1340*  1400 
1500,  1570,  1670,  1695,  1700.  1708,  1757^6. 

1815-1820),  433  and  note  8,  434,  438,  440,  444. 

458,  472,  482,  484,  488,  499.  521  and  note*  4 
and  5,  711  note  S ; European  (1500,  1695,  1700). 

471  note  8,  4*4,  4 88;  Mar  it  ha  (1695,  1700, 

1756,  1812),  484,  488,  621  and  notes  4 and  5; 

Mask  at  aud  JohAemi  (900,  1570,  1695,  1700. 

17  00,  1760,  1804,  1819),  433  aud  note  8,  434 
458,  482,  484,  488,  499,  521  and  notes  4 and  5. 

Plague  : 482,  484  and  note  1,  5!3. 

PUttlaims  : 291-292  ; drying  of,  292,  395. 

Pliny : (a.d,  77),  404  note  3,  409  note  3,  410  notest 
and  5,  41 1 note  1. 

Plough  of  Land  = 28*. 

Plowdon  : Mr.,  374,  373. 

Pokama  Brihmans  - 78. 

Folic®  : 638-640, 

Poona  : treaty  of  (1817),  622. 

Fophli  : bill,  7. 

Population : sub- divisions,  70;  sea,  71  ; age  and 
religion , 72,  409  ; Bombay  [1665,  1674,  1708,  175* 

1764,  1780,  1812,  1816,  1826,  1882),  473,  474,489, 

497  note  I , 499.  500  and  note  1,  511  note  % 51C 
and  note  6,  526  note  3. 

Ports  : Thins.  354-361,  414,  416*  418*420*428,429* 

432,  443,  465,  *70,  485,  514,  519, 

Portuguese  : the,  *03,  428  ; (1500-1670),  4*7-474 
479, 482,  489,  492;  landholders,  550;  dhep  system, 
550-551  ; administration,  652-553;  districts,  £59 
note  2 ; revenue  system.  552  note  10  ; ceaaea,  552 
553  ; condition,  553  ; excise,  553  note  1 ; districts 
passed  to  the  Peshwa  (1733- 1739),  555  ; pisdbu- 
peahis,  656  ; rates,  557. 

PorvAd  VAuia  : traders,  112,  113. 

Fust  Offices  : 331. 

Prabhus : Portuguese  village  clerks*  562.  See 
PdtAoe  and  KAyaath  Prabho*. 

PrAutfl  : four  divisions  of  north  Konkan  and  their 
revenue  (1817),  563  note  6 ; KalyAn  print,  600 
note  1 , 602  note  1, 

Prices:  312-314;  high  prices  (1800-1818),  562; 
still  high  (1820).  571;  doubtful,  571  note  2; 
NasrA^ur prices  (1820),  571  note  2;  (1827- 1832), 

576  note  5;  cheapness  of  grain  (1830),  577  net* 

2 ; (1831  * 1833),  577  note  5 ; causes  of  decline  is 
(1836),  577  note  5;  67H  ; SAlsette  high  prices 
(1336),  584  ; Bhiwndi  yearly  prices  (1840- 1800k 
606  note  1 ; (1855-1881),  628-629. 

Pritchard : Mr.  c.  B.,  374,  376, 378,  647.  ilpatidar.com 

Product 3 : Indian  (S.C,  1609),  404  note  X 

Pr other  : Colonel,  522. 

Ptolemy:  the  geographer  (a.d.  ISO),  410  note  A 
414,  115,  424. 

Fnlsshakti  - SiUhAni  king,  422  note  I*  424. 
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Religion  : 65-66,  406,  407  ; SildbAni,  434  ; Portu- 
guese, 460  - 463. 

Rend  bhatti  : Portuguese  atill-cesa,  553. 

Rend- dim  : Portuguese  liquor-cess,  553. 

Rend- doll  J Portuguese  net -ows,  553. 

Rend-mdnli  ; Portuguese  fish -cess,  553, 

Rental  : aee  Assessment. 

Rest-houses  : 329-330. 

Returns  : railway,  338-341. 

Revenue  and  Finance  : 641-654. 

Revenue  : 455,  473,  474,  433,  493,  512,  523  ; land 
(1837-1863),  590  ; (1844-1878),  622  ; (1851-1881), 
623-629;  (1830-1879),  641  j Portuguese  (1535- 
1547),  729. 

Revenue  Farmers  ; deehmakha  and  deshpAndes, 
553,  554  ; revenue  farming  introduced  by  the 
MarithAs,  557-558  ; farming  extended  to  ♦alnlr** 
and  prints,  559;  farmers  unrestricted,  559  note  5 ; 
could  raise  the  rental,  560 ; their  settlement  with 
husband  me  Ei,  560  ; their  tyranny,  561;  stipendiary 
officers  as  revenue  farmers  (1817),  663  ; result 
of  fanning,  563  note  5;  disorders,  565 ; tal&tis 
appointed,  566  and  note  5. 

Revenue  System  : early  Hindus,  550,  551 ; Muaal- 
m4ns,  551-554;  Portuguese,  552-553;  Malik 
Ambar  (1600),  553-554;  MarithAs,  553-562; 
British,  562;  British  changes  (1818),  566-569 ; 
effect,  568  note  2 ; village  accountants  (1824), 
571 ; (1828),  575-576. 

Reverts  : from  Christianity,  117,  201  note  2,  202, 
203. 

Rice  : 287,  288,  429,  465,  466  note  1,  501. 

Riots  : 456,  523,  524,  525. 

Ri  shift  : seers,  406,  403. 

Rivers  ; 6-1 l. 

Roads  : 316-319  ; StfAhAra  high  roads,  423  ; 515, 
523. 

Robbers  : (1817)  563  and  note  4,  569  ; (1825- 1844), 
572  note  6. 

Rom  ^ India,  410,  417. 

Rome  : Indian  spices  in,  410  note  3, 

Routes  Old,  316, 

Rudder  ■ 722. 

Radrnddmam  ; Sink  king  of  KAthi&w&r  (a.u,  178), 
417* 

RxOc  : bird,  433. 

Rokmanibdi  : dispensary,  668. 


realpatidar.com 

Pttlikeshi  II.  : ChAlukya  king  (610-640), 
note  3,  420. 

Pulses  : 239. 

Pummelo  - cultivation,  295. 

PoJiavem  : dye- yielding  Sower  and  cess,  552. 

Pont : Ethiopia  or  India,  404  and  note  3* 
Pnrnndhar  : treaty  of  (1776),  502,  50 5,  508. 

Puri  5 Maurya  and  SilAh&ra  capital  (690- 1260), 
420,  423  and  note  2,  425,  426. 

Puma : SopAra  Buddhist  apostle,  story  of,  404 
note  2,  400-406. 

Q 

Qailon  - 429,  444. 

R. 

Rig hob a : see  RnghunAthriv. 

RAghoba  JanArdhan  : RAo  BahAdur,  295  note  1. 
RAghoji  BhAugria  : Koli  freebooter  (1344-1348), 
686-637. 

RAghoji  NAik  r Koli  outlaw  (I860),  605. 
RaghunAthr&V  : Peahwa'a  regent  (1761),  498,  501, 

502,  603,  505. 

Raids  : (1817),  522,  524,  526,  563  note  4.  See  Gang 
Bobberies. 

Raik&ris  r early  tribe,  175. 

Rail  fray  s = 324-329. 

Rainfall  ; (I860- 1880),  17,  628,  329. 
RAjapltAmaha  : SHAhAra  title,  436,  437  note  1, 
RAj  Kalis  : early  tribe,  174. 

R^jmAcbi  : or  Kook  an  DarvAja,  6,  322,449,439, 

503. 

RajputS  - surnames,  61  note  3. 

RAm€baudr&  ■ Detgtri  YAdav  (1271  - 1309),  437 1 
438. 

RAmji  BhAngrU  ; Koli  robber  (1825),  524. 
RAmoshis  ; early  tribe,  177,  322,  524. 

RAmrAv  N&rAyau  : RAjmAchi  commandant  sur- 
veyed VAara  (1795-90),  G58. 

RAnuring  ; Cutcb  traveller  to  Holland  (1750),  521. 
Kinder  : near  Surat,  448,  451. 

RangAris  = dyers,  133. 

Bios  ofKurbAd  - Kunbis,  124. 

Rasbid-ud-dut  = (1310),  437, 

RAshtr&kntas  : of  MAlkhet,  423,  424,  425,  434. 

Rates  I see  Assessment. 

RjLiilfi  : tape- weavers,  133. 

RAyg&d  : Koliba  fort,  442,  476* 

Readers  and  Writers  : 657. 

Reading-rooms  : 662. 

Reclamations  : 281-283. 

Re  CO  lets  : Friars,  480  note  7,  483. 

Red  Sea  : trade  With,  410  note  1,414,416,  715. 
Registration  - 633. 

BsiMUd  : French  writer,  410,  726, 

Relics  : Buddhist,  409, 

Relic  Hound  : SopAra,  419, 
s 310 — 94 


S- 

Babayo  : ShAbAs,  Portuguese  sub-division,  450, 

Sad&sMv  Keshav  : Marifcha  mAmlatdAr,  l^plltfclar.COm 
vey  (1788-89),  558,  559  ; districts  surveyed,  550 
note  3 ; hfs  rates  changed,  560,  566  note  2, 

SadAsbiv  RaghnnAtb  : Marith*  mdmlatdAr,  hi* 
survey  (1793-94),  558, 

Sadrye  : pa*®,  320* 
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SahyAdril  : 4-6,  4 03,  416* 
Sailors  : 433,  447,  471,  621, 
Sadis  : 722. 


S aim  Ur  : Chant,  424,  429, 

SAivAll  : 465,  466,  457,  473,  490, 

S&korbAi : dispensary,  667* 

SalbAi  ; treaty  of  (1782),  60S,  609. 

SaJdanim. : Antonio  de,  Portuguese  admiral  (1532), 
461  ; Manuel  de,  Portuguese  general  (1676),  478. 
8 Alta  - weavers,  134, 


SAlsette  : island,  2,  11,  412,  454,  465,  460,  467, 
462,  476,  4S0,  481,  483,  484,  490,  493.  494,  493, 
499,  600,  601,  602,  505,  606,  608,  609,  510,  611, 
512,  517,  523  ; rent  system,  647  ; leasehold  vil- 
lage* (1882),  545-550  ; Portuguese,  552  ; Marithla, 
666  note  3 ; havildirs  (1741),  666  ; rates,  667  ; 
condition  (1774),  553,  582  ; British  management 
(1774-1810),  562-503  ; midont  and  factors  (1774), 
662  ; revenue  system  (1798),  662  ; changes  (1801  - 
1811),  662  ; condition  (1774- 1819),  562-663  ; com- 
pared with  other  parts,  566  ; improvements  in 
Pavai,  VirAr,  and  Goregaon  (1833),  578  note  1 ; 
(1833),  577,  578  and  note  1 ; condition  (1836),  5S4  ; 
survey  assessment  (1861),  608-609 ; sub-divisional 
details  : boundaries,  area,  aspect,  climate,  water, 
■oil,  holdings,  rental,  stock,  crops,  people,  2, 
685-689, 


Salt-making  : works,  363  - 365  ; shilotrb,  365  ; 
workers,  365-366;  process,  366-369;  trade, 
369  - 372  ; excise,  372-  374  ; smuggling,  374  ■ 376  ; 
changes,  376,  377 ; results,  378 ; receipts,  651  ; 
817  % 429. 

BambMji  i ShivAjiV  son  (1680),  408,  479,  481  ; 

Augria  (1737),  492,  496. 

S Amble  : sarname,  63  note  4. 

Sambllk  ■ Arab  passeuger-boat,  470  note  1,  721. 
SAmvedi  Brdhmans  : 82. 

Sandalwood  : 406,  408. 

Sand&nea  : (a.u.  247),  417,  418  and  note  1, 

S&ng Ani&nB  i pirates,  499  note  1,  713-714 
Sangara  ' blanket- weavers,  134 
Sanghitft  ' pirates,  433,  713-714 
San  jin  : 248, 249,  403,  423,  425,  428,  429, 430,  432, 
438,  465 ; under  the  MarAth£s,  556  note  3 ; sur- 
veyed (1793-94),  568;  MarAtha  cesses,  560 ; 
(1838),  585  ; cost  and  profit  of  tillage  (1845),  588  ; 
survey  assessment  (1866), 619*620;  styled Dfch&nu, 
528* 


SAnkh-ha-ra  ? Egyptian  king  (uc.  2500),  404  note 
3* 

BAnkli  jAmin  : chain  surety,  not  required  (1828), 
676* 

SAnkehi  s fort,  443,  452. 

BanikAn  i sixteen  observances,  76, 

Baraganei  s the  Sh&tkarnis,  417* 


Bat  Aug  ; boat-captain,  716. 

Sarai^Anii  - villages,  535  and  note  2. 

SAraavat  Br  Alan  ana  : 78,  83-66. 

Sarkhot : over-khot,  revenue  contractor,  53$. 

SaxpAtil  : over-headman,  538  ; (1828),  572. 

SarSUbhedAr  ■ MarAtha  provincial  officer,  555,  565 

Sarvariya  Br  Ah  man  a : 85* 

Saaeuiana  i Persian  dynasty  (a.o*  230-650),  419, 
421. 

S&tivli  : hot  spring,  16,  16. 

SftvAi  Sutl  : one  and  a quarter  remission,  532  note 
1 : see  Suti. 

SAvia  : pass,  322. 

Schools  : 210,  500  ; town  and  village,  600-661. 

Schweiitfarth  : African  traveller,  715. 

Scott  : Colonel,  637. 

Sea-fishee : 55-56. 

Seamen:  Hindu,  early,  403,711-7)6;  (A.x>*  15*- 
247),  417;  (810-1260),  433;  (1320-1442),  447* 
(1508),  471  and  note  4 ; (1820),  521  ; (1882),  7 16  ; 
names  of,  716- 

Season  Reports : (1837  -1851),  590  and  note  4; 
(1851-1881),  623-628. 

Sea  trade  - 342-363,  404  note  3,  410,  412,  416,  418, 
420,  429-431,  444-447,  404-468^  485-488,  614, 
513-520. 

Sects  : Hindu,  73. 

Seervai  : Kharsedji  Hasarrinji,  Mr.,  246. 

Sefareh -ol  Hondo  : Sopir*  in  ThAu*,  40*  note  3. 

Sefareh^el-Zinge  - SolAla  in  Africa,  404  note  3. 

Service  Mortgage ; 310-311. 

Settlements  ■■  Indian,  in  Persia,  Arabia  and  Africa, 
see  Voyagers ; foreign,  in  ThAna,  60  -65,  403^ 
404  note  3. 

ShAbAs  : 466,  479,  491. 

ShAhApnr  t 525 ; eub-divisiopal  details:  bound- 
aries, area,  aspect,  climate,  water,  soil,  holdings, 
rental,  stock,  crops,  people,  2,  683-685. 

ShAhji  : Shiviji’s  father  (1632),  404* 

Shaka:  413  and  note  7. 

Shakra : Indn,  406. 

ShAligr Am  : a form  of  Vishnu,  105  note  2. 

Shankar  - god,  400  ; Devgiii  Y4dav  (1310),  438. 

SharAkati  : share  village,  539  and  note  3,  540,  54*. 

ShAtkamm  : the,  409,  41),  414,  415,  417,  418. 

Shell  Game*  : 104  note  l. 

ShenAla : lake,  13. 

Shenvi  BrAhmang : 85. 

Sheri  ; State  lands,  564. 

Shibar  : large  p*tim4r,  348-349. 

Shidgad  i pass,  321. 

Shilotri  : salt-marsh  reclamation,  534,  544  and  note 
2,  645,  551  and  note  4,  553  and  note  2,  661  note 
7 ; BAlestte  (1836),  584  note  5, 

ShimpU  : tailors,  138-139. 
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ShipU  : canoe*  721, 

Shipman  : Sir  Abraham  ( 1 666),  472. 
fillips  : 417,  432,  446-447,  468-471,  482,  488*  500, 
601,511  note  2*  617,  618  and  note  1 * ah  ip- building, 
468-470,  600  note  2,  510  note  5,  517  and  note  8, 
518, 

Shirks  : surname,  63  note  4. 

Shiv  = god,  *00,  424. 

Shivdgi  : (1660-1674),  4U  note  3,  404,  475,  476, 
477,  478,  484,  480. 

ShivrAi  : coin,  306. 

Shoes  : trade  in*  430,  407  and  note  5. 

Shopkeepers  j 335, 

ShrdVMti  : Sewet,  400. 

Shrigaud  Br  Ahm&us : 78. 

ShrimAli  Brahmans  ■ 78. 

ShrimAli  V4nis  : traders,  112. 

Shri  RAmeshvar  : hot  springe,  10. 

ShrifithAnak  : ThAna,  423,  426,  428. 

Shron  Apujnts  ; the  Konkan*  407  and  note  1, 
ShnrpArak  : SopAra*  404,  423. 

Shy b Ar  : Bee  Shibdr. 

Sidgad  : fort,  523. 

Sidhrrfj  : Gujar&t  Solan  ki  (1094-1143),  436. 

91  die  : 04,  474,  476,  478,  481,  488,  490,  492,  498. 
SilAhdras  : north  Konkan  rulers  (810- 1200),  60  ; 
origin  and  genealogical  table,  421,  422  and  note  1 ; 
political  status*  Fnti,  Tagar*  religion,  423  and 
notes  2 and  4 ; de  tails  of  kings,  land -grant  stones, 
424-427  and  notes  ; ministers*  language,  adminis- 
tration, roads,  ports,  coinage,  428  ; perhaps  the 
B*ih£r&s,  434  and  note  10  ; suggested  origin  of 
the  name,  730. 

Silk  : trade  in,  412,  430,  444*  460,  467  and  note  % 
Silk- weaving  : weavers,  378-379; trade,  380  ; sort- 
ing, 380-382  ; appliances,  382;  bleaching,  382; 
mordanting,  382-383  ; materials,  382-384  ; warp- 
ing, 384  ; weaving,  384-385. 

Simulla  ; Chart],  410. 

Sinclair  j Mr.  W.  F.,  037. 

Sindh  : 404  note  3,  411  note  2* 

3 India  : 504,  512. 

3inh  : Kdthiiwir  dynasty  (a.p,  78-  a.d.  328),  411. 
Jion  : causeway,  322*  612,  617  ; (1799- 1803),  602. 
31pAhi  MusalmAn  soldiers,  243-244. 
Ikandagupta  - <a.d.  190),  409  note  1, 
ikythunfl  : 411* 

31a Tea  f 04,  142,  460  and  note  3;  431*  446,  468, 
481,  483  and  note  4 ; 552  and  note  0. 

In&kea  s 47-48. 

Socotra:  Hindu  colonisation,  404  note  3,  714; 
trade,  429,  434,  465,  487. 

toil  : 280 

tolesi  Kolia  : early  tribe,  174. 
tolomon  s king  (b.c.  1000),  404,  405*  440. 
tomAli  Coast : 404  note  3. 


Somcahv&r  : SilkhAra  king  (1249-1260),  422  note 
1,  427  and  note  3. 

Somimth  : 404,  429,  437. 

Sompura  BrAhmans  = 78. 

SonArs  : goldsmiths,  63,  139-140. 

Son  Kolil : fishers,  148-149,  407  note  1. 

SopAra  ; 403,  404  note  3*  400,  407,  408*  409,  411 
note  3,  412,  415,  417,  418,  423,  428,  429,304, 
434,  443,  444,  446,  456,  457,  490*  512. 

Sorathi&S  : husbandmen,  130-131. 


Spain  : 453,  454. 

Spices  = Indian,  404  note  3 ; 410;  410  note  3 ; 411 
note  1 ; 430,  445,  407,  487. 

Spirit' worship  ; 05,  66, 

Spooner  : Mr.  * Conmnsflioner  of  Customs  (1844)* 
37a 

Staff:  administrative  (1882),  528-530;  village 
(1817),  563-564  ; auperiu tendance  (1828),  576- 

Stations  : railway,  324,  329,  339,  340- 
Steam-ferries  = 330- 

Stock  : 285. 

Stockades  : 454,  450.  457,  490*  512. 

Stones  : inscribed*  420,  425  notes  5 and  6,  420  and 
notes  % 3,  and  4 ; 427  and  notes  1,  2,  and  3 ; 
437  ; memorial,  429  note  1,  433 ; precious,  413* 
416  and  note  1,  430*  445,  467  note  10. 

StormB  t 248,  482,  496,  624. 

Strabo  : (b.c*  30),  411  note  1,412* 


Stupa  i BopAra,  408,  412. 

Sub  divisions  : details,  2,  671-697. 

Sub- divisional  Offlccrfl  : mAmlatd&rs  (1882)*  529  ; 
kamAvisd&rs  (1830)  , 669. 

SnhhedAr  : Marttha  district  officer,  565-556*  661. 

SudAgm  : husbandmen,  116- 

Sugarcane  i 290-291  ; 510  and  note  6 ; 61 U 

Sugar 'making  : 391-395. 

Suketuvarm*  = Maury  an  king  (*.n.  400),  420. 

Sttlaunan : Arab  merchant  (850),  434  i Turkiah 
admiral  (1538).  452. 

SnrAstrene  ; Ptolemy’.  KAt^»^  ***■ 

Surat  : 435,  448,461,  453,  465,  469,  473,  484,  486, 

488, 498,  505,  606,  510,  5V 1 i treaty  of  (1776),  501, 

602  ; ropeee,  561  ; territory  made  over  to  (1817), 

Surnames  . ChitpAvan,  76  j Palehe,  81  5 KAyarth 
Prabbu,  88  i Agri,  116 } Knnbi,  124 } VanjArt, 

131  132  ; Ghadae,  141  5 M Angela,  147  i BhandAn, 

150  ; Koli,  165,  Mb  At,  191  J MAng,  194  > Chltra- 
katbi,  196. 

Surrey-  tenure  (1882),  530  s Portuguese  eorvey 

in  Kawein,  552  note  4 5 MarAtha  eurvey  (1688-  dar.COITI 
1661),  664-665  ( (1771-72. 1786-86, 1788-89, 1793-94, 

1795-96).  658  ; 1788  eurvey,  659 ; ProP^“™y 
(1818),  566;  Mr.  Marriott's  survey  (IB 10- 1020)* 

067  569-570  j Government  directions  (1821-22), 

rlftuv  571  i proerew 
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(1825426),  571  ; parts  surveyed  (1821-25),  571  note 
6 ; survey  suspended  (1827),  572  ; alight  progress 
(1828),  572,  576  and  note  8;  needed  (1651,  1856), 
590  and  note  2 ; introduced  (1652- 1866),  590-621 ; 
effecfa,  621-622  and  621  note  2;  results  (1854- 
1878),  622 ; classification  of  rice  land,  554  and 
notes  4 and  5,  692  note  a 
SUE  : Skytfcian,  tribe,  411  note  2. 

Susa : 4ia 

Suti : tenure,  531  -532  ; moaning,  §32  note  1 ; 

same  as  rairAs,  564  and  note  3. 

SuvAl  : coasting  craft,  720, 

3 V Ami  tv  & - farmer's  share  system,  530, 

Sjedfl  : MusalmAns,  230. 

Sylveira  : Heitor  de,  Portuguese  admiral  (1530), 
450. 

Symulia  : Chaul,  410  and  note  6,  4)4,  415. 

T, 

TabAahir  : bamboo  pith,  430  and  note  15,  445. 
Tagar:  Deccan  metropolis  (ac.  200- a.d.  612), 
409,  412,  415,  416,  419,  423  and  note  4,  424. 

TAl  MmUmia*  ; 225,  242-243. 

Tailang  Br  Atoms  ■ 85. 

Tail&p  : Chilukya  king  (973-997),  425,  435. 

Taka  - a coin  and  tenure,  631, 650  and  note  2,  551 
note  5 ; probably  for  U*kat  665  note  7.  See  Toka, 
Tokb&ndi  : see  Taka  and  Taka, 

TaJcmak  : bill,  6. 

Tftl  : paw,  61,  318,  319,  320,  403,  412,  444. 

TulAtis  ; Tillage  accountant*  (1882),  529;  (1820), 
566  and  note  5 ; 669  ; 573  ; 575, 

Talegaon  ■ 603. 

Talheri  Kunbifl  : husbandmen,  124-128. 

T&loja  ■*  sub-division  (1840),  628, 602 note  I ; survey 
assessment  in  (1859),  602-604;  divided  between 
Kaly&n  and  Panvel  (1861),  528- 
Taloja  BrAhmana ; 78. 

TalvAdis  : palm -tappers,  643. 

TAmbate  : coppersmiths,  140-141. 

TAmbolie  J-  betel-leaf  sellers,  112. 

TAmilfl  = 416. 

TArtdel  i bo&t-oapt&in,  716, 

XAnta  : river,  9. 

Tape- weaving  : 401* 

Tapodban  Br  Abmans  i 86. 

Tarappa  : boat,  720, 

TAr&pnr ; ■»  trade*  358;  451,  456,  465,  483, 
485,  491,493*  622,  623;  under  the  MardtbAe, 
556  note  3. 

Tasn  : * division  of  the  land-measuring  rod,  55S 
note  4. 

Taxes  t 483*  525  ; assess ed,.  650. 

Teak  - trade  in,  418,  431  and  note  S,  466  ; 509,  510 
and  note  2,  518  and  note  2. 

Telegraph  : 831* 


Tells  : oilmen,  134-136. 

Temperature  - 18. 

Temples  s 404,  406,  407,  408,  413,  424,  428,  438, 

449,  455,  461  and  note  K,  509,  524. 

Tenure!  s (1882),  530-550  ; early  Hindu,  550-551  ; 

(1817),  564-665;  British,  566  ; (1628),  574-575. 
Territorial  Changed:  (1817-1869),  527-528; 

(1818-19),  569;  (1825),  571  and  note  6 ; (1830), 
676-577  ; (1850),  589, 

TfcAkurs  - early  tribe,  177  -181, 523. 

ThAna  s 403,  404,  409,  411*  415,  421*  423,  428,  429, 
434,  436,  437*  438,  442,  443,  444,  446,  449, 

450,  451,  466*  457,  459,  461,  462,  464,  466.  478* 
484,  485,  491,  402,  493,  509,  510,  522,  523,  525  ; 
cloth,  385  *388  ; exports  to  Bombay,  382-363. 

ThAngea  ■ Kulkarciis*  messengers,  538. 

Tfc  Ankar  Kolia  s early  tribe,  174. 

Thok  : 550  note  2.  Sec  Taka  and  Toka. 
ThokAbandi  Or  TokAbandL  See  Taka  mod  Taka. 
Tieffen thaler  : traveller  (1750),  499. 

Tigers  : 44,  501,  eio. 

Tijii  : one-third  rental  system  of  Silsette,  547- 
Timber  : 27  -29  ; 418,  431*  446,  448*  465,  466,  500, 
618. 

Timnlk : Chaul,  414. 

Tirtati  : European  ship,  718- 

Todar  Mai : hia  system  (1600),  663,  554  note  2. 

Tok  i 550  note  2.  See  Taka  and  Taka. 

Toka  ■ tenure,  531  ; 550  and  note  2 ; 661  note  6 ; 
unmeasured  plot,  505  ; assessment,  565  ; taka 
probably  for  toka,  565  note  7 ; (1828),  674 ; la 
Mnrbdd  (1837),  583  note  I, 

Tokre  Kolifl  : see  Dbor  Kolia. 

Tolls  : 323-32*. 

Toni  : canoe  , 721. 

Trade  : the  ThAna  coast  natural  centra  of,  by  eea, 
prehistoric  with  Persian  Gulf,  Bed  Sea,  and 
Egypt,  404  note  3,  712  ; with  east  Arabia,  east 
Africa,  404  note  3,  712  : by  land  with  Deocan 
(b,c.  300),  316,  403;  with  Maaulipatam  (a.d.  150}, 
415  note  4,  with  Benares  (A.D.  100-400),  406; 
in  Alexander’s  time  (b.c.  325),  404  note  3; 
under  the  ShAtokarni*  by  land  (B.C.  100- A* D.  300), 
4)2;  by  sea,  with  Persia*  Arabia,  Egypt,  Hed 
Sea  (B.C.  25- a.d.  160),  410-411,  412*  416  ; 

KalyAu  trade  with  Persia  and  Ceylon  (A*n.  526), 
419-420;  Arab  trade  (640)  * 421  and  note  4; 
SilkhAra  trade  (800-1300)*  429-432  ; IttusalmAn 
trade  (1300-1600),  443-447;  Portuguese  trad* 
(1500- 1670),  464-471  i Markth*  trade  (1670- 1710}, 
485-488  ; European  trade  centre*  at  Bombay  (1800- 
1812),  499,  514,  5f&-&19 ; opening  of  SahyAdri 
pass  roads,  317,  318  ; hampered  by  transit  dues, 
487,  681*  702  ; railways,  324-329  ; development, 
526. 

Traders  : 108-135,  332,  404  note  3 : see  Merchant*. 
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TrftUnt  Du|  : MO  Customs* 

Treaties  : *51,  452,  453,  460,  495  and  note  4, 
498,  501,  502,  503,  605,  507,  508,  512,  522, 

Trees  : liquor-yielding,  21*23  ; for«t,  23 '27, 
TrUcnta  ; perhaps  Junuuar,  419. 

TrLktltakas  s dynasty  of  {a*n.  420),  419. 

TrimbaJt  VinAyak  r MaiAtha  mAmlatdAr,  his 
fxuvey  (1771-72),  558. 

Trimb&kji  Benglia  : (1816),  521,  522,  523. 
Trombay  : sea-  trade,  369,  360. 

Tplii  : lake,  12. 

Tunneis  : railway,  326  -328, 

TttligAr  : hill,  6. 

Turkey  : SulUn  of  (1500-1530),  461,  462, 

Turks  : 438,  439,  451 , 452. 

TyrO  ■ trade  with,  404  note  3. 

XL 

UThifl  : river,  10. 

UmAji  Hiik  : Rdmoshi  freebooter  (1827),  634- 

635* 

Umbarg&on  : sea  trade,  357  ; survey  assessment 
introduced  (1864),  614  -616. 

Un-Brihniia  Gods  : 65. 

Usuieri  : island,  479. 

XTptOU  * Colonel,  502. 

Uran  : *ea  trade,  360  361;  distilleries,  395-397, 

423.  428,  466,  528  ; survey  assessment  (1666), 
620-621 , 

Urape  or  Varapg  r Christian  reverts,  117,  301 
note  2, 

UahavdAt  : Konkan  Viceroy  (a*i>,  100),  411  and 
note  3. 

V, 

Vaccination ; 668-669. 

Vida  :420;  528  ; sub-divisional  details;  boundaries, 
area,  aspect,  climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  rental, 
stock  crops,  people,  2,  675-678. 

Yadars  : diggeTB,  181-182* 

Yadgaon  : convention  of  (1779),  318,  504,  505. 
VAghAchApathAr  : Tiger’s  Terrace,  5. 

YAghris  ■ game- snarers,  182. 

VaithAkhara  : surveyed  (1771-72),  668. 

Yaishya  : ace  Mar&tha  VAnis. 

Yaitarna : river,  Ptolemy's  Goarls  (A.n,  150), 
sanctity,  course,  tributaries,  8-10. 

VaitUI  : early  tribe,  182* 

Yajjaddev  I*  : seventh  SildhAra  king,  422  note  1, 

424. 

Yftjjaddov  II-  : ninth  SilAhAra  king,  422  note  1, 

425. 


Y an  did  Ad  : Pink'  sacred  book,  252  note  3,  253 
note  2. 

V&nia  : traders,  112-115  ; 432,  524, 

VanjAria  : husbandmen,  118,  131. 

Y appnvanna  : fourth  SilAhkim  king,  422  note  1 
424* 

YarAts  : rent-drafts,  561. 

Vari  : tillage,  289. 

V Arils  : early  tribe,  182-189. 

Yarthema  1 Italian  traveller  (1500),  443,  470. 

Yarnna  : god,  406* 

Vasco  da  Gama  .-  (1500),  470. 

YAsra  : surveyed  (1795-96),  558. 

YAsudevs  : religions  beggars,  199. 

VAaudev  BaJvant  Phadko  : (1877).  626,  637-638* 

Vatan  : service  tenure,  034,  587  -639- 

Yatan  Settlement*  See  Yatan. 

Yatvad ; hill,  4. 

YehAr  : lake,  11-12,  426  note  6,  461* 

Vengaon  : birth  place  of  NAn*  SAheb  (1857),  625. 

Yeraova  : 484,  485.  491,  493,  601,  609,  514, 

Yeskars  : village  gate-keeper*  (182 8),  674. 

Vessels  : Egyptian  (a  c.  2500),  404  note  3 ; Arab  (h*o, 
1600),  7 16 } Phoenician  (b*c.  1 100  -850),  716;  Greek 
(a*u.  62- 10 0),  417  end  note  6 ; Roman  (a.d.  78), 
410note5  ; early  Hind  a (a.  d.  250),  419;  Arab  (600- 
1000),  432,  433 ; Chinese (1290),  433 note  3;  pirates 
of  KAthiAwAr  (700-1300),  433-434  ; of  Socotra 
(1290),  434  ; of  the  Malabir  coast  (1290),  434  ; of 
the  Bombay  harbour  (1290),  434,  438 ; (1600),  449; 
of  Maskat  (1600- 1800),  488,  521  note  4;  of  Bet 
in  KAthi&wiu-  (1812-1820),  521  note  5;  Arab, 
Persian,  and  Chinese  (1300-1500),  447;  Portuguese 
vessels  (1500),  470  and  note  9,  469-470,  471  and 
notes  1-3;  Dutch  and  English  (1600-1615),  471 
and  note  3;  building  of  at  Agishi  (1500),'  465 
note  4,  468;  at  Goa  (1610),  469;  at  Surat  (1000),  409 
note  4 ; at  Bombay  (1736-1800),  500  and  not®  3, 
517,  018  and  note  1 ; names  of  vessels,  717-721  * 
passed  from  Asia  to  Europe,  723-724  : from 
Europe  to  Asia,  722*723  ; names  held  In  common, 
723.  See  Boats  and  Pirates, 

YiarAIa  : lake,  12, 

Villages  = 274. 

Village  Communities : 275* 

Village  Headmen ; see  PAtiu. 

Village  Leases  * see  Laud, 

Village  Officers  : (1882),  629*  (1817),  563-664  ; how 
paid  (1828),  unfit  to  manage  local  funds  (1645), 
564  note  1,  573  note  % 573-674  ; 570* 

Village  Schools : 661. 

Village  Servants  : (1882),  629  ; (1817),  663  -664  ; 
(1828),  573-074. 


YajrAbAi  : hot  spring*,  16,  009,  510. 

Vakil  : SopAm  hill,  408,  409. 

Yalentia  ■ Lord  (1804),  303,  515  notes  1 and  3. 


Vincent : Dr.,  712* 
YirAr : 456. 
Vithoba : god,  524. 
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Vologeaooerta : Parthian  mart  (a.o.  ioo),  41*. 

VovlA  : an  eet&te,  545,  646, 

YoyifcgBTS  - Hindu,  prehistoric,  711  -715  ; in  Pales- 
tine  (b.c.  700),  Persia  (b.c,  460),  Carthage  (a. c. 
300),  Home  (»,c,  250),  Greece,  Germany,  England 
(£<C.  200 -B.c.  60),  403  and  note  1 ; tn  Egypt, 
Alexandria,  Constantinople  and  JAva  (a.d.  150), 
414  and  note  3t  417  note  1 ; in  Persia,  Alexan- 
dria, Ceylon,  JAva,  and  China  (A.n.  500),  420  and 
note  5 ; in  Persia  and  Arabia  (650-900),  432  and 
note  6,  711  note  2 ; io  Oranur,  Aden,  Zandbir,  and 
Malacca  (1300-1500),  446  and  note  7,  712;  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  Mokha,  emit  Africa,  Malacca, 
Sumatra,  Cong,  and  Basaon*  (1500  1700),  466 
and  note  10#  488;  in  Maakat,  Bed  Soa, 
Batavia,  Yemen,  the  SomAli  coast,  Holland  and 
England  (1760*1811),  520  and  note  3 ; in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Arabia,  Africa,  and  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  (1882),  350,  716,  730  note  1, 

w. 

Wages  : 312. 

Wat  ibis  : 223, 

Wtfjha  Mas&lm&ns  : weave™,  243. 

WAlnkeahvar  : temple,  429  and  note  1* 

Watch  Towen  ; 456,  467,  491. 

Watson  : Commodore  (1757),  497. 

Wedderbum  : Sir  W,,  633. 

Weights  and  Measures  s 314,  315. 

Wellesley  s General,  (1803)  318. 

Wheat  i 289,  444. 

Wild  Ani-mala  ; 44-47, 


Wild  Tribes ; 567  ; condition  (1818),  667-568  j 
(1836),  680  and  note  2 j (1842),  586. 

Wilson  ; Professor,  W,  W.,  411. 

Wood-earring  -■  399, 

Wool  : 445,  467,  510. 

X. 

Xavier  : St,  Francis  (1542),  200,  201,  461- 

Xerxes  ; Hindus  in  the  army  of  (ac.  480) r 403 
note  1. 

Y* 

Tddavs  : Devgiri  (i-n.  1350*  1310b  423,  437* 

Yajnrvadi  Brdhmans  ■ 86. 

Vatflhftfl  : 406. 

Tavaas  : foreigners  in  India,  405,  407  note  1,  413 
and  note  7,  414. 

Yemen  :■  trade  with,  417,  520, 

Yerangal : 457. 

Yeshvantrdv  i Holkar  (Ifi02),  612* 

Z- 

Zamindirs  : hereditary  officers,  dethmnkhs  and 
tleehp  Andes,  540  note  1 ; 553  ; holders  of  isiiat 
villages,  565  note  1 ; Mr.  Marriott  an  advocate 
of  the  lamindAri  system,  566  note  1)  ; nnmerona 
in  KalyAn,  their  emoluments  and  duties 
(1828),  572-573, 

Zamortn  s the  Ealikat  (1500),  448. 

Zand  or  Zend : meaning  of,  271  notes. 

Zanzibar  : trade  with,  444,  446. 

Ziierns  i perhaps  Jaajira,  410  note  6. 
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